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PREFACE. 


Tab initial object of the following pages has been to explain for the official reader 
or the reader interested in official subjects the machinery and in some part the 
general principles of the administration employed in the Presidency, so as to form 
companion volumes to the Government records and the yearly Presidency Adminis- 
tration Reports. As a pendant to the above the volumes contain alsp a number of 
statistics, comparative and for a series of years, which are not to be found in the 
current pages of the Administration Reports. Thirdly, as there is at present no 
gasetteer for the Presidency, and as it would appear necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the administration that something should be known of the country, a 
certain amount of gazetteer information has been given on such subjects as 
geography, ethnology, history, relations with other provinces, &c. The procedure 
adopted' in the preparation of the departmental part of these volumes has been to 
collect f^m heads of official departments and other sources the names of books, 
papers, &c.,. to draft articles from that material, and to send the drafts for final 
correction to the heads of departments or to selected officers. Whatever accuracy 
the departmental portion of the volumes may possess is due to this latter process. 
In one or two cases officers have been asked to initiate contributions, but tho 
necessities of space and uniformity have prevented much use being made of that 
method. The statistics end with those of the 1883-84 Government Administration 
Report, The law has been brought down to tho end of the calendar year 1884. 
As to the component parts of the volumes, it has been considered quite unnecessary 
to show where original work begins and where it ends; or to indicate the numerous 
sources from which compilation has been made. Compilation has seldom taken 
place without extensive modification of that which has been compiled, suited to 
bring the matter up to date or to present it in the most compressed form. Material 
before contributed to Imperial volumes has been reproduced for these volumes. 
Rut in those matters it probably only concerns the reader to know that in one 
cover is here presented a variety of information w^hich must be searched for 
elsewhere under many covers, and that there is given in these pages the best infor- 
mation which is at tho present moment available. Hie orthographic method of 
tho work will bo found described in paragraph 738 of the present volume. Pho 
Editor has adopted the only method with which ho is acquainted for giving 
definition to this transitional and difficult subject. The obligations of the Editor 
are due to the Government Press for the careful performance of tho labour 
involved in the preparation of this work. The maps have been executed at the 
Madras Survey Office. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL. 


GEOGRArHY. 

1. SiTOATioN AND BOUNDARIES OP THE PRESIDENCY. — The present Madras 
Presidency, ['“*] or the Presidency of Fort St. George, occupies the -southern 
portion of the peninsula from latitude 20° 18' on the eastern coast and latitude 14° 
on the irestcrn coast to Cape Comorin in latitude 8° 4' ; the longitude ranges from 


SfiTCii Accorxr of th» Ancient QsooRAPffT of Soothkiiv India Acoonnivo to thk S.\KArRiT Acthoiu*. 

Intro^iurfion . — Tho Hiodoo ancieot geography, though powerful and acenrato in it« bronJ ironcnptioun of tl o conutrv a« 
f;vr lu* they have N'en handeni doniTi to an, givo8 tho»o only in the way of miggorttion and ui couru tition with thoologiral 
ami titlirr <li!««|ui.'iiiion*. Some informal ion however Mn bo obtained of the divinion of the country into different kingdoms 
from si aft-T**d remarks in writings ranging from the Vedie or oarlicjit pt riod onwards ; snd by the time of the Pooranas 
the Hirtdon wriiors )iad apparently realized if they did not record a nit»re nr less doHniic nystoin of topography. Tho 
vuin.v .‘lur lioritirH are nn follows; the Vedas (date unknown), the Malmhimrnt (bufere 1500 B.C.), tho Hainayana 
( 1,1 t'mr l<Kh» h C.), Menoi) (lirfore i>00 B.C.), tho Mahavunao (with cfironieleH from 6l.'i ll.C.), Varauha Mihiri (iviKuit 
400 A O ), th»' I'oorumis (seventh to tenth cent^ories A.D.), and •araehur'v a (< U vonth century A. D.). (2) The 

'I'lie Vedas mention tln^ Aryans as living in the * Bapta Sindlniva,’ or ‘ the. e.oiintry <.»f the Bcveti rivers' tho 
nn.ideni Piinj .\ib. Tbe.se .seven river.M art* thtt Indus, Vitastah (J)ielnni), AHiknee (f lemunb), Iranvatoo (Kaiivy), 
\'i(niij.s!iiib (Ilea, si, Blmtudroo (Sntiej), ami Suviswaf'c (Sarsooty). The Vatno-.m4ib (Jume.a) .ind (iaiiges are merely 
n tMied, while r)\tt VimUtva luountaims and the Nrrlnubla art* as yet not nomtiom d at nil. 'rhe Arynmi w<>r« then divided 
ii.:,» fen trilies, among >vln*ni nmy be «pteiu!l\ nn-‘ntioned the ri!uii;vf a.s, .Amnw, ami ).»rouliyavah. These 

parf.ieul'irs are negative ?ia far as relatCH to Bonthern hulia. It sI.owh that the poiiinsniar shape of the country was 
not km»wn to the Aryans of the Vediu periled. (3) The MahahJmrnt.- Thin epic of a rb.ite of about two thuunand years 
.13. (b agrees with hitor writings in giving a Navakhanda or nine-fold division of India. Thus ; ludra (east), Cashcroo. 
mat (north), Tarnniparna, Gabhaatiinat, Coomauricah (centre), Naga, Sowmyn, Vanroon.v (west), GauJharra. This is the 
lotos with eight loavc.s ; a fair conception. It does not however deseribo these divisions in detail, or specify whoro 
they w'cro ; the directiona even being only obtained by inference. The historicitl didicuUicH connected wdth tho. 
ident ilicfif ion of nsmes aro much increased by the fiu*t that though the general date of a poom or work may bo 
apeoriainubiL*, it is irnpoftsiblo to dx tlie dates of individual shlocas ; intorpuiatxon being tho rule rftthf3r than tho oxc«p- 
tinn. In the IlhccMhrr.aparva of tho Mababharat the shape of India i« do.scnbcd as nu oqnilatoral triangln, tho 
Himalaya.^ being tho base with tho apex to tho south; this triangle was further divided into four smaller triangles 
titling in with one another. By this time tho Aryans had advanced along tho Yaiiiooimh and Ganges ; tho tribe calh*d 
Bhiiratas having moved from* tho west of tho ’ Vipaushah to tho upper (janges ; tht3 Matsyas iwul Vadavos to tho 
Vamoonah ; the raiinchanlaH (or tho five tribes) to between tho Ganges and tho Yamoonah ; tho Cosnlas to the banks 
of till' Sarayoo (Gogra) ; while still further U* tho oast and north of tho Gang^-s were tho VidtdiaH, thr» Caushayas 
and the Angjifl. To the south of the Ganges wore tVie Muugavihas. The capital of the BhorataM and pHunchaulas was 
at first lliisiinapoora (not far from Delhi), and afterwards Kowshaumboo on the Yamounah. The capital of thoOosalns 
was Ayu.dhyab (Oudh) ; of tho Vidobas, Mitilah in TirhoU ; of tho Caushayas, Van ran nasce or Benares (still caliod 
C'lusliv^by the natives). The Angas had their capital at Champah on tho Ganges, and the Man gad has at Girivraja or 
Bajagriha (Raujgocr), afterwards famous as a contro of Booddhism. The Mahobharat gives the following list of ont- 
c.a.ste or non- Aryan tribes Shnucos, Yavanas, Oambujah, Dravidas, Calindas, Boi lindus, Ooahceoaras, Colisarpas, MecahiH, 
Lautas, Convutshinvs, Shovnidoecns, Darvas, Ohodas, Bhavar>i.*3, Barb-ams, and Kirautas. By tb« Druvidas is i»robably 
innaut the wUoln of Simthern India. In the ITarivamsha, tlui lu.U portion ot tbe Mababharat, two other nations of South- 
ern India are menlione*l, viz., the Cholas and Keralas, but this portion of the poem is not so aueiont a.- tho remainder. 
Tliere is evidently no eon necthui, other than the similarity botwoen a Sanscrit iind a I>ravidian word, between the king 
rnndoo or tbe l*auda\a.s of tho ifahabharat and the Pnndyan kingdom <»f Timnjvelly and Mudnra. As Chola, Chcra, and 
KenilM arc all pure Dravidian words, it is not probable that Patidya alone would be a Sanscrit word. A conjecture 
mav lie ba/.-irdoil that Pandya moans tho toddy oo.intry ; from the Tamul toAbly. Tin* Tam raparm* division 

of i lie Sav.ikli.inda an I tlic Tairpo/Sttr?; of tho Gre4;k.y an* one and the indicating t’oylon. Tlo* name (meaning 

in tin' Sanscrit ‘ n.'ppor leaved ') is again in all jn-obability a corruption by .Safisvrii travellers of 00*7 (v,y;r:3fl winch 


aUo mr*'ins tnd<lv- Tho river in Tinncvelly called by tho SauRcrit authors Tarnbnipnrny, like the Ceylon island, 
is call'-d to thisday by t ho Tainuis Qi.jfT or the to<Uiy river ; which appears dccidvo of the puint. The word Turn- 
br;iv>urnv is not. known to the real Tnmiils of Tiiinevelly. The Greeks called tld.s river the or c.bntk-rivor, but 

reu ra‘iT->n^]di'r.. Later Sanscrit anilmrs have erroneously ih'rivod the division of tin* N.av;. khuuda from this small 
-A( r irHf.ud V)f from tlic island. T'lo latter was *r.« true d»*rivat ion. (t) Thf‘. l{>n>i - The e.iriy Hoeneh of Vulmeeky's 

K /n r. ana tin* act ion of which is later than tlic Mahahharat, aro bvid in Ay-'dliyah (Gitdi.) on the river Sarayoo 
ffei rVV) in the kintrdom of Cosnla. The second .Eoctjoii describes UannYn roMid»*neo l'» tl.‘- forest of Central India. Tho 
tlurd .e.tion flmuribes his assumeil compiesr of C«*ylon. Tho King of Cosala is reptesoMted as tmii g (be rnl< r of annmlier 
of n'tlmr kie.gs, including those of Anga, Mitilah (tirhoot), Caushy (Benares), Maumdh.'*b ( Bchar), Sindhoo, Sowrushtra 
(tie ,M ih'’au''i country), ainl others grouped under tho general a;ipellrttioii of kings of the Deccan. From I he south 
ff tl .• h u'ra U) the Gndavery the whole country i;s reprAnsented as a wildnrnOHP. 'I'loves montiom.d arc .^liringiivuira on 
r *. il ms th. frontier town lietwern Cosala and tho Wingd-mi of tli * Nishau '.as or Blmelo ; I’rnyaitgiA (Allahabad) ; 
I’m cliiivatr-i on the Godavery ; Kishkindhyali in Mysoro ; and Vishatjlah. 'i'he rivers (fanges, .lumna, Tamasah, Gomateo 
((' nmtvl M unlaukinco and Godavery aro mentioned; ami mountains Cbitra<*oota in Buudvtound and Rishyamooca and 
Al' ulvvv-imia in Myrore. Of thcHC i.Iares. Riiihviimooca tho rooidonco of Sooirrci tljo monkoy chief who hud boon 
H 'thr mod and with whom Rama allied himaolf, Kiahkindhyah tho monkey "ity of Hauly tho older brothor and enemy of 
HooBreeva, and the Maulyavanna mountain tho roaidenco of llama and Ukubmana .n tho rainy Beaaon ; are tho moat 
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74® V to 86® 1 5'. Tbe extreme linear length of the Preaiden^, from north-east 
to south-west, ts about 960 miles ; its extreme linear breadth is about 450 miles. 
The coast-line on the east commences north at the confines of the large salt lagoon 


prominOTit in tHn nnimtiTe iUelf- They may enoh be plnoed in Mysore or the Csrnntio. Ivnnka (Ceylon) end Rnmesh- 
warm nntnrelly form prinoipel feetures ofi the oonoJusioii. The netfons of the Deccan are enumermtad as follows: — 
the Mecalas» Ooicalas (Orissa), Darshanmas, Vidartas, Bishioas, Maahishacas, Matsyas, Calingai, Caushicas, Andhras 
(between the Godavcry and the Kistna), Poondras. Oholas, Pandyas, and Keralas. The historical bearinirs of the Rama* 
yana will be considf^rcd hereafter, but it is erident that it marks a largely increased knowledge by the Aryans of 
peninsolar India. The two jiamea of Eamnaud and Bameshwara still cDrntheinorat^^ the event of the expedition or 
iho legend ; and the incident of the bridge made by the monkeys can only have beten derived from natural observation 
of the causeway exifiting between livlia and Ceylon, now for the most part submorged. (6) Menoo . — At the time of 
Menoo, soniowbat later than the Ilamayana, the principal seat of the Aiyans was in the tract of country situated 
between tbe rivers Saiikswatee fSarsooty) and Drishadwatoo (Caggar). This region was called by them Brahmahvarta. 
and was held in especial wvnetity. It embraced the modern districU of ITinbaila, Shahabod. Puttiaula, and part of the 
Terai. The capital wup Stancewara on the Saroawatoe ; other important cities being Inclraprasta (Delhi), Sauketa or 
Ayodhyab (Uiiclh), and Haisitinapoora. The ccniutry of Coorooeshetra (streUdiing from the Saraswutco on the north 
towards Vrindauvaua and Maturah). and of tho Matsyas, Paunchaulns (occupying the conntry near Canyahcoohja or 
Canouj), and *Shwrasetu*e (in the mnghbourhfX>d of Matnrali) was called ‘ Hrahmnrshidesha/ or ‘ the land of divine 
sages/ This tract probably iocluded the country lying between Ajmoor and the Punjaub, together with the pro viiu'es 
of Delhi and Agra. The province of Matsy!::. corresfionds to a portion of Raipootana. Its captial was Virauta (Ueirat). 
Maturah was on the banks of tho Jumna. Paunohaula extended from the Himalayas to the Jurnna. It was diviiled into 
several smaller states, among which were Srooghna, Mandalapoora. Brahmnpoora (the modern Garhwaul), Msudipoora, 
Govishauna. Ahiohatrah, Piloshana or Voerausans (containing the towns of Oocalacshetra, Saliawar-kaiiiaDa and Pilo- 
shana), Canyahcoohja (Canouj), ho called from the legend that a hundred hunchbacked princcHses were here cured 
by a sage. Banoausya, Gaooopoom (.Cawnpore). Hayamookl^a. aud Vatsa. containing the cities of Prayauga (Allahabad) 
and Cowsbaumbee. Tho tract of cciuntry situated between the Ilimavat (liimslaya) and the Vindliya ranges, to 
the east of Vinashana (where the Saraswatoe disappears in the desert), and to the west of Pniynuga, was known 
as the 'Ma<lhyadoHha or central region. Its principal divisions and towns wore Cosala, tho country watered by 
•the Sarayoo (Gogra), Ayodhyab (Oudh), also oallod Sanketa and Visanoa, one of the ro^st powerful citiofi of aaciont 
India, Iraswatee, Coo8ha{H>ora (Bultanpore) on the Gomatee (Goomty). Ganda, Capilavast or Capilansigara to the 
east of Ayu<lhyah, on one of tho tributaries of the Rapty, Ramagrauma, PippalavanH, Caushy or Vauraunasee 
(Benaies), Mitilah (the modern Tirhoot), of which tho principal sab-divisions were Garjapatipoora liazeeporo), 
Samoa (Saurun), Veishanlce (Besarh), Toerabhoocty (Tirhoot), Janacapoora. Keearya, and Nepanla (Nepa»il;. On the 
right bank of the Ganges and at tbe oxtroine oast of the Madhyadesha were tho states of Kaitjkol (near Riijma- 
haul), Champah (Bhaugalpore), and Hirauyaparsrata or Modahgiry (Mongheerl, Magadhah (Bchar), of which tho chief 
towns wore Coosotimapoora, afterwards Fautalipootra or Pali iKTthm (Patna), and Cooshanagarapoora or Girivmja; 
Kiranasoovarua, and Odra or OotoaU (Orisua). the ancient capital of which was Cuttack, and afterwards Jajatipoora 
(Jajipoor). Tho goneral term Aryavarta inchidfd the whole country lying between tho Himavat and Viudhya ranges 

* from the eastern to the westorti ocean,* i.e., from tho mouth of the Indus to tho Bay of Bengal. Besides the 

three above- inontionod divisions of Brahmahvarta, Brahmarsbidosha and Madhyadoslia, the remaining portions of 
Aryavarta were divided into Prangdeaha (the eastern country), Oodagdosha (tho uorthorn conntry), and Pratyag- 
doshc^ (the wostcni country), also oallod the country of the Mlochas or barbarians. The north-eaatorn portion was 
styled Aparaujita, or the nucouquerod country. Tho rising ground of the Vindhya mountains was called the 
pariyautrq^, or limits of travelling, aa the Abatis were **njoined not to travel beyond this. Merioo names tho 
following outcaste tribes — Powndracas, Odras, iSravidae, Cambojas, Yavitnas, Bhaooas, Panradas, PablavuR, Chcenas, 
Kirautus, DarsMlas, and Khashu^, which list includes the tribos of Bouthem India and tbe foreign nations beyond 
the limits of India, such as the Greeks, Pemians, and Chinese. Tho Brahmin compilation which goes under che 
pame of the sago Monoo contains le-^a reference to South«‘rn India than does the Cshatriya epic of the Rarnayana ; 
though tho former was probably tho later in date. Tho Cshatriya caste were more travelled than tho Bralimin 
caste. (6) Th* Ttlahavotiito , — It is usual to say that there are only some throe or four centuries botwoon tho date of 
the institutes of Mouoo and 5-t3 B.C., the date ol tho earliest actual hi8tt)rical notice in the local Sanscrit compilation 
written iu Ooylon callod tbe Mabavanso. This may be doubted, but tV»e matt^*-.* will ho discussed in another 

place. It is sutheiouC to mention here that Vijaya or Wijayo an Aryan prince is supposed tii have come from no 
further north than the Tohmgoti country in 6-43 B.C. to eHtahtish a rule in Ceylon, tlmt he prt>ceeded to take a wife 
from the Tamul country opposite, and that the early chronicles of this history contain frequent referenceM to I'k alilies 
pf Southern India. It is by some siipposod that Bondermalanka (the port of tbe great Lunka) in the Goduvery dipirict 
was the point on the coast whence Vijaya sailed to Ceylon, and thonoo derived its name. Vijaya’a W'ife was daughter 
of tho king of Pandya, probubly with ciipitM.1 at Korkuy on the Tiunevolly coast. Gbola and Chcra are also mentioned 
in tbe chroniclos. 'ratnbapnnny (the coppcr-Icaved tree), on tho west coast of Ceylon, opposilG to the river in Tinne- 
volly above meutiouud wslb the name given to Vijayn’s first settlement ; for which see tho remarks noted abr»ve. 7'ho 
whole of Ceylon was afterwards callod Tambrupurny, and hence tho rairpofidyri of tho Greeks. (7) Vnrtiuhu Mihim. — 
Varauha Mihira a Sanscrit astroaomor, quoting In great part from a prcvit)us Sanscrit astronomer Parauslmra, gives a 

* Nava-khanda,* but w)th quite different names from those of the Mahabharat. In his arrangomont, Paunchaula is tho 
central diviaion, Magadhah the nast, Calinga the south-east, Av.inty the south, Anarta the. south-west, Sindhoo- 
sowveora the weet^ Harahara the north-west, Madra tho north, Cowninda the north-west. In another place Varauha 
Mihira onmqorattx tho kingdoms of the south thus { Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Carnantaen, Calinga and Andhra. He also 
montiorjs towns of Canjy (Conjeeveram) and Collaghorry (Quilon) ; also Lunka (Ceylon), aud the rivers Cauvory 
gnd Tambrapurny, The names of hia two works are tho Vrihatsamhitah amd Vrihajjaiitaca. ( 8 ) THb Poorano :^, — The 
Fooranag (literally * old * or * saorod ') are poetical treatises treating of five subjects : — (a) The creation of the universe ; 
(6) its destruction and rennyatlon ; (c) tho genealogy of gods and patriaxchs } (d) tho reigns of the Mennos, forming 
the periods callod Manvvaotaras ; and (fi) the history of the solar and lunar races of kings. Those arc tho five distin- 
guishing marks, but no one of the Pooifinas answ'ers exactly to this description. Tl»e PvXjranas have a regular system 
of cosmogony aa follows. The univoiso is made up of a vast number of so-called mundane-eggs, each euolosing a 
separate world within its shell. The w-orld iu which we live is described as follows. The space directly contiguous 
to tho shell of the mandausrogg is a region of darkaets. Beyond this space is the Localoca mountain, 10,000 yojanae 
(a yojana being nine miles) in breadth and height, within which again is an uninhabited golden land. The inhabited 
poHion of tho globe is divided into seven dweepas * or continents, called Jamboo, Plmosha, Shaulmaly, Cooslm, Crowncha^ 
Shauca, aud Poo^hoara. These dwoepas are surrounded by seven great seas consisting of salt-water, sugar-cane juice, 
wine, claritiod butter, cards, milk, and fresh- water. These ooaaxis were formed by tho wheels of a fiery chariot driven 
seven times round tho earth by Priyavrata, aon of the first progenitor of mankind, who thus endeavoured to turn night 
into day. According to this scheme, the soveral continent# and seas form oonoentric oirclos, Jamboo Dwoopa (Asia) 
being a piroular island occupying tho centre of the system:. In the centre of Jamboo Dwoopa again is the golden 
mountain Mei'oo, 144,000 yojanas high, which is crowned by the great city of Brahma. Besides Meroo there are iwa 
other mountains, Ooomooda to the north and west, and Ifandara to the south of the city of Brahma. Theio are also in 
this dweepa six ranges of boundary mountains, Himavat (Himalaya), Homaooota, and NisbadUa, south of Meroo, and 
Neela, 8hweta, and Shringin to tho north. The following rivers have their source in these mountains -Jamboonadeo, 
AixK>ncxla, Seetah, Ohakshoo, Hhudrah, and Alacanandah. Jamboo Dweepa consists of nine ' vaisbas,* or divisiouH, named 
Bharata (India) south of the Himavat range, Kxmpoproosha, Harivarsba, llauvrita, Eamyaca, Hiranmaya, and Oottara 
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called the Chilka Lake in the Bengal district of Cuttack, and gives a boundary 
successively to the Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavcry, Kistna, Wellore, Madras, 
Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts, and a small 

Cooroo to the north ; while Bhadrattahwa and Ketoomanlah He rcifpectivelr fo the ea«t and we»t of llauTrita, the central 
region. Bhanratavamba (India) is diridod into nine parts as in the ^fahabha^ut. Its capital is Badaricaushrama. The 
nations inhabiting these nine regions are, on the east of Bhaoratavnraha, the Kirautae, on the west tho Yayanas (Greeks), 
and in tho centre Brahmanas, Csbatriyas, Voisyas, and Shoodras- (9) rartirultjr.'i from the Vinhnno PooravM . — Tho Viahnoo 
I*o<»riina, which is the typical Poorana in point of contt'nts, divides India pro])er Intofiie regions, consisting of the 
contra, and tho four chief points of t)io compass. Aci'ording to this Pooriinn, tiu' priricipHl tribes inhabiting Bhaurata> 
varsha (India) aro the Cooroos and Paunchaolas in tho centre; the people of Cnmearoopa (Assam), in the east; the 
Poondras, C’alingas (Coromandel Coast), and Maiigadhos (South Hehar) in the south, the Sowmshtras (people Surat 
or Mahrutt^vs), Shooras, Dbeoras (near Mount Aboo), Arboodas, Canrooehas (near the Vindljyas), Maulavas fMnlwah), 
Sowvecras, and Seindhavas (Scindo). in the west; and the Uoonas (Huuh or Inilo- Scythians), Shaulwns (HajpKvtanu), 
Saucalas (Punjanbl, Madras, llamas, Anibaahthas, and PauraseecaH (PersiaiiH) in the ncrih. (10) Particulars /re^n fhs 
Markandeya Poorana^ Provinces.— The following dracription of India proper is given in the Markandova Pooriina, 
which is the most serulnr of the Pooi'anas, abo\inding in legendary information. In the centre are Matsya (on tho 
Jninna), Coormacata. Coolya, Cauahy (Bonaros), Ayodhyah (Oadh), Aturva, Calintra (on tht' Godavory), Mashiica, 
Vrica, Medamatra, Manndavyo, Shalla, Pashaca, Oojjihanna (Oojjoin), V’'atsa, Camya, Khnia, Vamoonuh, Madhya^ 
aarayootii, fihtmmsf'na, Matoorah (Muttra), Dhxirmaranya, Jotisbimt. ShowTHgreovn, Oooha, Shanen, Videha (in Tirboot), 
r;umchau!a (near tlio Chambal), Sankita, Cancamaroota, Calacoota, Paabanda, Caupistnla, Coorc>o (near Delhi), ^’'ahya, 
OcKlooswara, Jana f»nd Hastina (near Delhi). In tho east aro Chandrap04»ra, Khfisha, Magadhah (Behar), Shivy, Mitilah 
(TirluvU), Vadat^adantoora, Prangjyotisha (Assam), Pcx^rooshniiditca, Potirnotenta, Bhadragow'ia, Oo<laya, (Javishnya, 
Munaca, Ainhashthu (Lahore), Taumalipta, Kcpaudo<X 3 a, and Vardhainauna. In tho soixtb.east arc Bangn (Bengal), Jat/ii;a', 
Moola<*a, Chaitl/, Oorwacanta, Andhra (Telingnna), Vfndhya, Vfdarbha (bfdwoon tho Kistna and Nerbudda), Naurikola, 
Dharmadweopa, llica, Vyngnigreeva, Tripoora (Tippornh), Nishndha (the Bboel country), Catacast.oona, Dushauma, 
llaricA, Nanda, Caixxla, AJaoah, and Vamashavara. In the south aro Lnnka (Coylon), Carajina, KoHca, Nieafa, Malaya 
(Malabar), Dardoora, Carootaca, Bhrigoooatoba, Congag^ (Concana), 8)»avara, Vonna, Avanteo (Oojjoiii),^ Dasha, 
poon^ liahaecata, Camanta (Camata), Gonanda, Chitracoota (Banda), Chola, Collaghorry, Orowncha, Jatandhara, 
Kaastca. Yojana, Veidooiya, Bro1e(the Kola oountry ), Charmapatta, Gannrajya, Kriiihna, Gt>wda, Riahnbhn, Singhala, Canjy 
(ConjoeTcrmm), Trifinga (Tnlingana), Coonjara, and Cooeshy. In tho soiPli-wesi ftr»> Cambojn, Panhava, Varawa. 
mot >kha, Scind hoc (ricindc), SowToera (between tho Indus and Jbclnm), Annrta "i nr), Vanitamookha, Yavnna, 

DAugara, Shoodra, Carnapr^haya, Barham, Kiranta, Panrada, Shanda, Parshoshu^ara, Garda, Choochooca, Hemagirica, 
Hindlutokhela, Reirata, Bowraahtra (Surat), Daiada (near Cashmeer), and Mahanmava In the west are Manimegha, 
Cshoonuiree, Canjauna, Aparannta, Hcibaya (the ralloy of the UpjM>r Nerbudda), Hhantica, Ahiprasta, Concala, 
Paiurhaaada (Punjaub), Varana. Paurada, Tameshoo, Vahyangata, Karwara, Sashmavoshtaita, Yokoeshana, Bhasha-rooha, 
Drorghagroova, and Chixili 'o. In the north-oast are Maundavya, T'>f>tArn, Ashiruu'alanala, Hnla, Cliarniabnnga, 
Oolooca, MoortxxxxirmiB, Phalgoojm, M»»ra, Gooracalica, Doerghaioma, Vaya, and Rataiana. In the north aro 
Ilimavana (Himalayas), K<dltiusa (Himahiyas), Dhivnooshmat, Vaamnrsai, Crowmeha (II iuiafayas), Crwrava, Cshoodra- 
voona, Vaaataya, Koikoya, BhogaprasU, Yamoonah, Antardweeyja, Tn'garta (Tiooilinna and Puttiaiila), Agnijya, Harjana, 
Ashwamookha, Dosovaca, Vaatndhuunn, Hhamdhauna, Pooshoalu, Vaisakeirania, Anool una, riiOHhaahila (Tarila), Ma<ini, 
Vonoocashara, Dandaca, Pingala, Calaba, Bhootijxoolacn, Colahaea, ShatKln., HernatalatMi, Yashomatoe, Oandhaura 
(Candahar), Carasa, Gamda, Yowdheya, Shainaca. In tho north-west arc Kinnuru, Poshoopanla, Ke<Hd)ac 4 i>, Dai-a<la, 
Hhavala, Coolata, Vanaurashtra, Brahmapoora, Vgnavadya, Viaha, Cowdimla, lVngyr\V-aIn, Darwa, Annajeevaca, Yccapaxla, 
Khasha, Soovarnabhooma, Ynvana (Bactria or Groece), Uinga, Cheer-HprHVnrna. 'rriuotra, Powrava and Gandharva. 

(11) Y’Aa sarnCf mountains.— Oolauhe la, Vcibhranja, Mandara, Dardoora, YntHci-Kma, Vidyoota, Meinauc^, Boorama, 
Tuncaprasta, Ncoga, Godhana, Pooshpa, Doorjayanta, Reirata, Arbooda, itishyainooca (in the Mabratta country), 
Goniaiita, Cootashcdla, Kritasmnra, Bhreosheila, Kola, Mahemlra (the Eastern Gltaiits), Malaya (Western Qhsots), Bahya 
(Western Ghauts), Gandharnandana (north of the Himalayas), Riesha, Viridhya ( Vindhyas), BboorTtintai and Pauripautra, 

(12) The same, rivers. — From Himalaya descend tho following rivers : — Oangah (Ganges), Haraswatrm (Barsooty), 
Sindhoo, (Indus), Chandmbhungah (Chenaub), Yamoonah (Jumna), Vipaiishah (Boos), Vitastah (Jhelura), Irauvatee 
(Kinivy), (fOTiiatoe (0<K>mty), Dhootapaupn, Bahoodah, DHsbadwntoo (Caggar), Vipaoa, Behita, Nioheera, Gendakee 
(Gandak), Cowshikee, Vedavatoo, Mitragnoo, Venah, Nandinee, Kandauneera, Maheo, Parah, Cbarmanvatoe, Koo[>ee, 
Vidishuh, V'otrnvatoe, Shiprah, Avantee, Patrashruya, Rhona (Rone), Nartnarlali (Nerbudda), Swavasha, Kripah, Mandan. 
kinee, and Dashauriiah. From mount Riesha descend Chitropalab, Taiuasali, Oaramoda, Bhareemja, Bhouctimntee, 
Cuoshaii'c, Tridivah, and Croomo<J ; from mount Vliidhya descend Btripra, Payoshnee, Nirvindhyah, Taupee (Tapty), 
Baliladhavatee, Vori.ah, V’^eitaranee, Sinivauloo, Coonioodvat.ee, Mahagow'reo, and Antahshilah ; from moimt Malaya 
descend tho Godavarec (Godavery), Bheemaratoe, Krishnaycnah (Kistna), Tt»ongabhndrah (Toongabudra), Bm^praytigah, 
Vajbucara, Kritamaulah, Tamrapurooo, Pooslipajauty, and Ootpalavateo ; fion> mount Mahendra descend PilnKf>mtt, 
Rifthicoolyah, Ik-shoona, Laungoolinoe, and Bangshacara ; froni mount Sh«»octi mat flow Cfs^inaureo, Nandaga, Mandat 
vnuliinee, Kripah, and Palaushinoo. All these rivers f]ow info tho sen, some of then), however, aft<‘r junction with 
others. (I’i) PartiriUars fro^n the Pooranas generally , — Tho information is presented above in t he wa}* in wddcli it is usual 
among litndrms ; and the V^isbnoo and Markandeya aro the two most esteemed of the^ P»>orf\naa, for religious and secular 
pur|K)8e« respectively. It will be seen however that the Ideritiru-ntioiiH to bo obtained from the lists aro scanty. 
Taking tho whole of the Pooranas U)geth or thp following facts maybe extracted; but it must be admitted that the 
chronoh>gy involved is highly uncertain, Sonjo facts may relate to one perio<l, and some to another. AlKiriginal races 
mentioned are tho Babaras (Rowrahs), the Andhras (north of th»* Kistrm), the Dravidas (Tamulinns), tho Malayar 
(iiiltabiiing tho Southern Ghauts), the A^beeras (south of the Vindhyas), tho Kernlas (inliabiting Malabar proper), tho 
Muiiliishacas (Mysoreans), the Cbolas (inhabiting the sonthem portion of the Coromandel coast), the Concar^aa (people 
of tho Concari), and the Vindhyainoolicas (at tho foot of the Vindhyas). The occupants of India generally are divided 
into Gowdas to the north and Dravido* to the south. The boundary line between these is formed b/ ^bo Vindhya 
mountains and tho Nerbudda rjver. The region inhabited by the Dmvidas is subdivided inp) Maharashtra (Mabratta 
country), Trilinga (Teloogoo country), Dravida proper (Tamol oountry and tho Sou thorn Malabar coast), Camantaca 
(Canaroso country), Goorjara (Goozerat). Besides this geographical c Ians i boat ion, the people are also divided accord- 
ing to their religion. A third division is made by the philosophical sr hools, the population being ba^a classified into 
fifteen seotions, Foreign borderitig nations specially nientioned in the Pooranas as invading India and forming 
settlements aro tho Chinese, Tartars, Turcomans, Persians, Scythians, Uuns, and Yavanas (a western nation or 
nations). An empire, extending over India, called Bharatakhanda is even mentioned. The capital of this empire 
was Grst Bnuketa (site unknown), then Hoatinapoora (near the Uangcfs, 57 nxiles north-tsast of Delhi), and bnally Pantali- 
pootra (Patna). The empire is divided into Vishayas or territories under subordinate princes, and Janapadas or town- 
ships. The Vishayas aro nnmeroaa. Tho most important in Southern India are : — ^^Calinga (with Godavory for southern 
boundary) ; Andbradosha (between the Godavory and Kistna) ; Dravidadesha (including the kingdoms of Paudya, 
Chola, Chora, Kerala) ; Conesna (the Northern Canarese coast distriots) ; Coontals (the region near Adony) ;* 
Vidarbha (Beror) ( Mooshica (Cochin and Trnvanoore) | and Cosala (in Central India). An Aryan kingdom ruled by 
Cshatriyas and administered by Brahmins undoubtedly existed in Hasilnapoora, and formed the fonndotion of the 
legend in the Mahabharat of the great war between the Pandavns and the Cooroos, but it is equally certain that such 
a kingdom had no power in peninsular India. The principal towns of Sou them India are Canjy (Conjee veram) capital 
of Chola and perhaps afterwards of Chera, Kassica (Kassick) in the Godavery, Raja Mahendra (Rajahmnndry) capital 
of Calingadosha, and Calyaunapoora (180 miles duo north of Vijiauugger) capital of theChalookya kings of the Central 
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portion of Travancore State. This makes about 1,250 miles of coa.st washed by 
the Bay of Bengal, Palk Strait, and the Gulf of Manaar. The coast-lino on 
the west commenoes north at the village of Shiroor a few miles south of Bhatcal 


Decc*n. It haa beea inferred from the eoanty mention of town# thftt the penimaln wae % desert : but it is more 
probable that thi« indic^atei want of lutorest In the population. The mountawa of Southern India are ; — Sbreoshciltta 
(not identified) and Vencataudry (not identified) ( Naeiaghirj (Neilgherriee), the portion where the Malaya (southern 
part of the Western Ghauts) and the Bahya (northern part of the Woetem Ghauts) meet ; Mahendra (the Eastern 
Ghauts between the Godavery and the Mahannddy) ; Vindhyas t Ricaha (moontaina of Gondwana) f Yeidoorya 
(southern portion of the Yindhyas) i Malaya above-mentioned i and Sahya above-mentioned. Mention is made of the 
Daociacaranya forest soath of the Vindhya mountains, through which Rama piMod. The Cbillui lake is mentioned 
as existing in the Camaqtaca country. Eakshadweepa (the Laooadivoe) are mentioned m islands on the Malabar coast, 
and Ramesbwara (Rameshwaram) as an island in Palk's passage. The Sanscrit writers divided the rivers of the 
country into two classes j INada or those which flowed north or west, and Nadee or those which flowed oast or south. 
The former were more saored than the Latter, showing that peninsular India was of subordinate interest. The following 
South Iniiian rivers are mention od : — the Tambrapumy (Pomy), Blritamaulah (not idontified), PrK>sbprija (not identified), 
and Ootpalavatee (not identified), rising in the Ma)ay^arvata (southern portion of Western Ghauts) ; (ioiluvery, 
Kistua, Vexja}i (not identified), Veiyoola (not identified), Toongabudra, Bhooinarathy (not identifiod), Sooprnyogah (not 
identifind), Vahyah (not identified), and Cauvery, rising in the Sahya mountains (northern portion of Western Glmuts) ; 
Narmadah (Nerbadda) rising in the Vindhya mountains, and flowing through Meihaya (not identified). Lhiesha dm 
cxmfluence of the Kistna and Venah is mentioned. The following places aro mentioned as sucrod : — Ti iyambacatiaudba 
(near Nassick on the Godavery), Tiullicarjoona on Srisheilam mountain in Kumool district, Kamoshwura in Mitduia 
district near Adam's Bridge, and Canjy (Conjeeveram). The Sanscrit authors of tbo Pooraous writing in tho north 
doBcribod Ceylon as much more extensive than it now is, and as stretching especially towards tho west and sotiih ; 
thereby not representing no doubt the fact in Pooranic times, but embodying nevertheless traditions current among 
Indian nations. The Sanscrit astronomers placed their chief meridian in Lunka, but it was a lino to tho west of the 
present Ceylon. These remarks boar on the theory that in tho most ancient times there was a conneclioii hcLwi-oii 
Southern India and Madagascar. It also accords with the local tradition recorded by ^e Booddhists which state that 
Ceylon was gradually contracted by submergence. The date assigned to the Xoachian deluge of Scripture in 
B.C. That of the soveranoo of Ceylon from tho mainland according to tho Booddhists is .23t;^7 B.C. The HajuuvnJy, 
one of tho Ceylon sacred books, records in detail a groat submergence on the west, and a tradition exists thut the Great 
and Little Bassos rocks on the east are loft by an eastern submorgonco.^ (1-4) (^ oficlusion . — It is to bo observed that 
though the long list of names mentioned :u toe Pooranas sxe all Sanscrit, these are only book names. Tho numoM of 
the oountry reported or ascertained by Aryan travellers and settlors were invariably translated into Sanscrit by 
tho literary oaste of the Aryans. It is a very common error to euppose that because none but Sanscrit uuines 
are found in the ancient literature of tho country, it was therefore a country occupied by an Aryan people, und that 
all the places mentioned wore founded by Aryans. But in fact as the Aryan visitors to India had the morjopedy of 
literature, the indigenous names oooid only appear in a Sanscrit form ; and no argui:>out is to be theneo deduced in 
one direction or another as to the extent of the Aryan colonisations. lu later times Aryan influence hau undoulitcdly 
given ourrent names to goographical places, cron in Southern India. Appondiccs XXIX and X.XX in Vtdumu il 
have been iutroductKl with a view to showing the exact extent to which this has taken phiC€>. But in the time of the 
Pooranas it is doubtful how far this was the case. Few of the names cau now bo identified. It will bo seen from tlie 
next note that Greek literature is analogous to Sanscrit in presenting indigenous Indian names in such a Greek dress 
that they are not easily rocoguixable } but the Greeks did not at all to the same extent actually traiislatc Indian names. 
The accompanying map shows roughly the geography of Southern India as indicated by the Sanscrit writers. 

f*) Bkbtch Acoocmt or tuh Akcihkt Oboobatht or Soctmbbm Iki>xa ACCoaniKO to tmb Qkkkx and Komam Gr.o- 
oaAFKBBs. — Introduction, — The view of tho Greeks as to Indian geomphy was obtained mostly from hi^rsay, and as to any 
general conception of the oountry was erroneous and distorted. Further the greater number of their geogni]>herB were 
concerned with Northern India, and make very little mention of the South. At tho same time with a view to the great 
dofioicucy of written records among the Hindoos, tho information ^ven by the Greek literature is the best availablo for tho 
period to which it rclatoa. More general remarks as to the knowledge of Southern India possessed by the Greeks will be 
roserved lor a later note under the head of History. Here will be entered only such rcniarks as contribute to tho con- 
struction of the ancient map of tho oountry. Tho principal Greek and Latin authorities on Indian geography are as 
follows : — Hecataeos of Miletus (649-486 B.O.}, Herodotus (484-405 B.O.), Ctesias (circ. 400 B.C.), M'tgusthones (circ. 
302 B.C.), Eratosthenes (276-190 B.O.), Hipparchus (circ, 160 B.CJ, Strabo (B.C. 66, A.D. 26}, Pliny the Elder 
(23-79 A.U.), Foi:m>ozuus Mela (circ. 43 A.DJ, the Periplus of the Erythrioan Sea (circ, 80 A.D.}, Arrian (tire. 130 
A.D.), Marinus of Tyre (second century A.D.), l^lomy (second century A.D.), and Cosmas Indicoploustes (circ. 660 A. D.). 
(2) B ^ ixatacu *. — Heoataeus of Miletus (649-486 B.C.) wbs one of the earUest and most distinguished of Greek historians 
aud geographers. His geographical work wwpfodotyn* has an Asiatic section rfli ioUt ; in wliich some reference 

is made to tndia, but not to the south. His work exists only aa framanta extracted from other writers ; it is not certain 
therefor that t^uthoru India was wholly unknown to the Greeks in his time. Northern IndUa west of the Indus was 
first annexed to the Persian empire by ms immediate contemporary Darius i but commerce with the south by sea from 
Eg}^pt and Arabia was much more ancient than this. The migments of Heoataeus mention the lr8oi and the 
river ; AgydKrif n6Ktt Mitts (not idontified) ; the people of 4nr(n on the banks of the M8s ; the (inhabitants of the 

region of Candahar) and their city Caspapyrus (v^ch name is held by some to be identical with Cashmeor) ; and the 
•fd Sarlo* (not identified). (3) JBcrodotus , — Ilerodotus (484-405 B,C.) was no studied geographer, and the fact that in the 
desultory geographical remarks contained in his history Southern India is not mentioned will not be sufficient evidence to 
show that tho country was unknown to his contemporaries. He follows the old Greek tradition that there were Indian as 
well aa AMoan Ethiopians. Thus Horaor (Od. 1. 23, 24), aJ$low9s rol Blx^u Malar€u foxaroi Avdpwv, df^t^r bvoo^dpou 
frctplarot ot 8* krtSrrot ; a tradition which, though it ia usually ascribed to ignorance, may not have ^en far removed 
from fact. Further Herodotus distinguishes between the iBthionians and tho other occupants of the Indian continent. He 
was aware that there was a traffic ^th the west coast of In^ down the Red Sea ; out he oaUs that sea the An|bian 
G ulf, and with him the Erythrsean or Red Bea was whai is now called the Arabian Sea, or the water between India and 
Arabia. He aayi (iii. 94) M&p 86 w\^$6s r< wAfiorr^v icrrt r&r kwBpd^mp^ sal ^6pop kwaylpsop wpbt 

wdrraj robs fiAAovr. And again he speirirs of the Thracians as the greateat and most numerous people * next to the Indians.* 
But the tribute mentioned rolatee to that paid to Darius, and it is probable therefore that the Persian power hiui in some 
form or other occupied or brought with it a knowledge of a oonsideimble pari of India. A voyage by one Scylax of 
Caryanda in tho Arabian Sea between India and Egypt is narrated by Heroaotus. Ho too mentions the yapbdpai and tbo 
aaAarloj ; tho latter probably an early nsrlhora tribe. (4) Cassias.— This writer (cin. 400 B.C.) resided for many years 
at the of Artaxorxes li^emon as physician, and during his stay ooUeoted materials on India which be published in 

a trewtise called rk MM, the first work on the subject then extant. It was however rather a description of natural 
history, men, and manners, than a guogtaphy. The work is lost. His w^ptwXaos is also lost, which might have 

given information ss to tho west coast of India. Fhotius made an abridginent of the Mutdf which still remains. Until 
1 823, the fragmeats and other remains of Ctesias were published as an appendix to the works of Herodotus. Ctesias wrote 
the first treatise on IndU, and poaaibly a vtplwAovs of these ahoree ; but he does not seem to have hem esteemed as a 
geographer. Aristotle a little later says of him, St irreelas, ofm Sm klUmttrrmt (Hist. An. viii. 28). (5) Mcgntthcnct 

^eixo. 302 B.C.). — Ou the advance of Alexander the Crmt (B.O. 327) through BafCtriaoa to the banka or the Indus, a new 
Ught was thrown on the geography Of India. A number of writers^ aomo of them officers of the army, devoted themselves 
to making what would now be called route-surveys. None of these works are extant, but their contents were embodied 
by later wriiem. rmupofiJoni or Ceylon was known to these writers. Megastheaes a little later (302 B.C.) requires special 
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near the Honore estuary, being the boundary |^etween the Bombay district of 
North Canara and the Madras district of South Canara, and gives a boundary 
successively to the South Canara and Malabar districts and the Cochin and 


mention. He hiwl the eame information as the military writers just mentioned, and possibly i^^mpanied Alexander to 
India He comes into notice however only as an amtMUSsador from Seleucus Nicator of Babylon to bandracottus or 
Chundraaoopta of *ahut^Bpa or Pautalipootm near the modem Patna in Bengal. It being dewrable to maintain amicable 
roUtions with this native ruler Megasthenes was despatched as a re^>resentativo of the Syrian monarchy, and having 
arrived in India remained for some time at Pautalipootra in that capacity. Megasthenes was perhaps the first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, and he too wrote his tvBiKd ; but preserved now onlt in fragments. Ihe direct information gained by 
him was confined to the two valleys or pUins of the Indus and Ganges, and probably Chundrugoopta’s kingdonj did not 
extend sooth of the Vindhyos. But he obtained a better idea of the general configuration of the country thun uny of his 
predecessors. Thus while Ctesias had assorted that India was equal in extent to the whole of the reat of Asia, and even 
one of the Macedonian writers had described it as a thii-d of the inhabited world ; Megasthenes greatly reduced its diinon- 
sions. He was also the first to i>oint out that its width oast and west was less than its length north and south. According 
to one of the most precise of the fragmemts his diinonsions wore 16,000 stadia width by '22,300 stadia longtii ; any 1,836 
and 2,669 miles. Tho real dimensions of Hindostan are about 1,600 by 1,800 miles. Ho regarded the whoh ahtipa of tho 
country as rhomboidal, that is to say us a panillclogram with iirogular sides and angles. He was uwan; that a gn-at 
part of it was peninsular, and he collected some gt<»graphical information regarding Ceylon in the cxtieiuo south. He 
imew by name the Dravidian Pandya kingdom and tho town of Madura. Ho mentions tiftet n trihutuiiis of th»i Indus 
and nineteen of the Ganges ; and says that India conUuuM 118 nations and innutnerabhi cities. TranslutionH of some of 
tho more precise oxtraota from other authors whore Megasthenes is quoted or pain phrased are givon in Vol. II, App. I.\, 
(6) Eratoith^M , — This writer (276-196 B.C.), tho head of tho libmry at Alexamlria, was the fiint gcographt r that nwuic 
a systonuatic arrangement of the divisions of the earth. He drew a sorie^aof puruUel.s of liititude, of which the most Houtli. rn 
passed through Tapi’clwino or Ceylon, tho second through tho south coast ot India, the thiid througli Pulih ithm near 
^tna, and thtJ fourth through the Ganges and Tndud : also seven j)arallels of longitude or meiidinns, of whu h th<‘ wdnid 
passed through the mouths of the Ganges, and the third through tho mouths of tho Indus. Tho intersei tiou of the.^t- 
meridians and latitudes however fonned right angles, nor were they ctq ui distant, Tho breadth of India was inaelo 16,000 
stadia, and the length of Tii 7 >rohano 6,000 stadia. Kmtosthenos conccivod tho projecting angle of the pemnsulu hi incline to 
south-east. Ho know Capo Coraorin as tho promontory of tho tcoivtasol or KtokiuKoi : a name perhaps tionneclwl w ith Korku y 
noitr tho mouth of tho Tamhrapurny, once the contro of tho poarl-tradc and the wipital of the earlicHt known Di.ivi lian 
kingdom. Korkay was formerly on tho sea-coast, but is now five miles inland. Cauyal Hup*'rHeded it u.* u port, but this in 
turn has retired two miles inland. Ijiitor Greeks cjilled this tcokxot ivSnrof, to distinguish it from CoU his on the I.uxine. 
Eritosthenos was a ware of tho chnnges which occur in tho formation of con tini-ntJii, and asserted un nnrirnt cMnnectioii 
hot woen Kurope and Africa at tho Straits of Gibraltar. (7) Uipparohtut , — This writer (cin:. lou J>.C.) llu- i.itlnu c>f ( irre. U 
astronomy, followed tho geography of Kratosthcncs. He is known only at second-hand by fnignn nts. He r*Mjuiii s 
mention on account of tho significant view held by him that Topiobane was no island, but the <;<uirm?iieeu-.i ni of 
another continent extending to the south and west. For several eonturioH iht' prevalent ide a in trrt< ee had biu n that 
Africa and Southern India were in some way connocted. It wais held however Dial the connection wan to the south-east. 

(8) Strabo . — Of the seventeen books of this author (B.C. 66, A. I). 26) who was the first true geographer, the* gi( ut<T 
part of tho l6th book treats of India. Though there had been an interval of tw'o centuries since ^^^ltestheIu^H, and 
three centuries and a half since tho Macedonian writers, Strabo had no further information ; and liis work as rt^gartls 
India is merely an epitome of tho writers already num€?d. It appears from nn entry {(rwdyiot pkr Ha\ vifnirktuKatn 

rov ydyyov) that tho circumnavigation of Capo Comorin from w'cst to oast was not unheard of. He spv aks of a kirge 
trade between the west (Xjast and the Rod Sea ports, Strabo held Taprobano to bo an island, not smaller than Gnyit Hrit/iin. 

(9) P/iay tho Elder (23-79 A.D.)— This author, who was u Hatin contemporary of Btralw. added somow'hat to the 

geographical knowled^ previously acquired, by incorporating into his works the rosults of different fsxpcditions sent out 
by tne earlier Roman oronerors. He made India 3,300 Koman miles long, and 2,306 Roman miles broad, and sayu that 
it oontaios 118 peoples and 60 rivers. He connected the Hraodus (Himalayas), Imaus (Heitnava), Faropamisus (lliudou 
Ooosh), and Caucasus in one connected chain from east to west; stilting that south of these mountains the land was ono 
vast plain, comprohouding many wastes ^and much fruitful land. Plinv mentions tho Ganges and Indus. Among nationa 
he mentions tho Pnisians of Palibuthra (Patna), and the Calin^m, at the mouth of the Ganges ; this nation seems to have 
occupied Bengal and Orissa, whore a truce of them still survives in Callngapatam. Pliny’s account of the west coast 
is accurate, and agrees with the rcpirAuvi. He mentions Mouziris (Greek pov(tpi%) ruled by a king named Codobothras ; 
Barace (Greek /Sapdxij), under king Pandion (Greek irayBiwy), who resided at the city of Modura, now Madura. PJiny also 
mentions Sigerus which may bo the of the ir«pIirAovr. For a fuller account of Taprobane than had hern given 

by proviotis writers, Pliny was iudobtod to an accidental circumstance. A Roman freedman named Annius rioramus 
while on a voyage round Arabia, was canned by contrary winds to Ceylon. Tho king rttceived him hospitably, and finally 
sent him back to Rome accompanied by four ouvoys to tho Emperor Claudius. From those envoys Fliuy h amt that 
'i'aprobane had towards India a Icn^h of 10,000 stadia, and that it exmtained 600 towns, of which the largest waa 
Palaosimundum with 200,000 inhabitants. ITie only other place mentioned is Uippuro, horse-mountain in Greek, 
which has been idontifl<>d with Ckiodiroymullay meaning the same thing in Tamul. In the interior was u vast lake, named 
Megisba, 375 miles in circumference ; from which flowed two nvers called PalaesimunduH and Cydorn. 'i bis Hlatcinent 
probably refers to tho chain of artificial tanks near Trincomaloe, but their dimensions must have been groaliy 
exaggerated. Tho nearest point of India to Taprobane was a promontory called Coliacum (Cape Comorin), at a disiaiuo 
of four days* voy^e. The sea between the island and the mainland is described as being very shallow. (10) Pomponiuit 
Meta (oiro. 43 A.D.). — This ^tin author’s knowledge of India is extremely vague ana imperfect. He giv«‘s a brief 
summary of the current stories rclaiing to this country, such os the gold-seeking ants, &c., and of the inannerN and 
customs of its inhabitants, all derived from tho ordinary Greek authorities; but hui general description of its geography 
is confined to a short account of the Ganges and Indus, and an obscure reference to the promontory of C’olia, whon* tho 
coast turned from tho eastern to the southern sea. Ho computes the whole extent of the shores of India at a vovago of 
sixty days and nights. With regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt the opinion of Hijjpurchus, that it \v.»8 net 
merely a large island, but tho commencement of another world, (ll) Periplue of the Erythraean .SV«.—V"ciy nearly 
contemporary' with the Latin author Pliny or about 80 A.D., was tho anonymous treatise knox^nu as the irtpinkous ri)t 
IpvBpat Bakdertr-qs. It is not a mere coast survey like the Pcriplus of Si'.ylax above-mentioned ; nor is it a journal or b-g of 
an individual voyage, of which there are examples. It is a species of manual for the instruction of navigators and traders 
in the Erythraean Sea, that is to say tho whole of tho sea between EgjTit and India ; and along the roasts of Africa ontNido 
the Straits of Babelmandeb as far as they had been then explored, the coast of Arabia, and the coast of India from the 
Indus to the Ganges.* It describes in more or leas dotaU the geography of the different coast lines with their scvusl 
ports, and tho prominent natural features of different sites. ITio exjiorU and imports of each p('rt arc rc-corded ^'ho 
author was a Greek merchant who had settled at Berenice a seaport at tho southern extremity of Egypt, and had' made 
voyages thence to Eastern Africa, Arabia and India, This treatise has been ascribed to Airian but it boars intcrnnl 
evidence of not having been tho work of a professional writer. In this work, as well as in Pliny, is mentioned the incident 
of Hippalus, the Greek pilot ; who having observed the regularity of the monsoons committed himsedf in a direct course 
from the promontory of Sygarus (Cape Fartak) in Arabia to tho coast of India, thus avoiding the long circuit by the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, the coast of Gedrooia, and the mouths of the Indus. This may hav© been half a century 
before. The example was soon followed by other navintors, and by the author of this PeripJus himself. 'J"he text of 
thn Poriplns IS swee. As far as it relates to the coast lino, of Southern India, it will be found given in the origiual in 
Vol. 11, App. Vll. It 18 certainly the roost v^uable contribution to the knowledge of the geography of ancient 8<mthern 
India pnor to the seventh century A.D., which is in existence. Tho following are nWracts and quotations, interspersed with 
some remarks. India cominoncos from the mouth of the ortyBos (Indus) which is the largest river in the Er^hwean Sea. 
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Travancore States; this makes a coast-line of about 450 miles washed by the 
Arabian Sea. On every side but the north, the Presidency is washed by the open 
sea. The irregular northern boundary has been formed by accidents of history. 


\Vl*en approaching from the pea, pxiakes are seen on the surface. The rivtyr.has si.vcn mouths. Furthor on comee the Gulf 
of It is very shallow and full of eddies. Lower down is the promontory of fiapdKif 

(Jaggai near Dwarca in Got^serut), which, is very dangerous for ships. Here agiiin Mppnar snakes largfj and black. They 
aro also fwicn along tho coast and at fiap^yaCa (Broach) where bowovor their c-olour is golden. Next to this conuw 
6 fiapvydiati' kSkjtos (Gulf of Cambay) from which cominencos the whole of India (i e., tho peninsula) as well as the kingdom 
of p.dp,$apot (probably king of Gooaorat). Tho Bay of Burygasa is narrow and dangerous, the passage on the left being tho 
safer. The mouth of the Xogvaiof (tho Namadus of Ptolemy and tho modern Ncrbudtla) is oxtromoly hard to find, owing 
to the flatness of the siurounding country, and the consoquont want of landmarks in tho vicii>ity. ITie navigation of tho 
rivor is also very intricate. On this account the Government kce|>8 fishermen in pay with largo vossels callod rpdnraya 
and itdrvpfia to lie at tho entrance of the gulf, and pilot ships to Baryguza. Those boats triw ships up to tho town, which 
is 300 stadia from the sea. The violence of the tidt;s is remarkable, for in a monu.'ut the btittom is laid bare and the shore 
bocomos dry', and again when tho tide returns, tho strijam ruabes in with such force as to brwik tlie isblrs of ships and 
drive thorn on shore ; this happens usually at full moon. On the east of Barygazu lies 6(^yri (Oojjein), formerly the stxit 
of Government. From this city all tho necessaries of life are brought down to Barygaza in abuiioanco. The season for 
the voyago to this port of Tnaia is in July or Epiphi (i.e., during the south- wryt monsoon). Southwards from this 
Htrotchff.s tho region of (the Dcccan or Daeshinapata) so calloii from Saxai-j* meaning south ; the intoiior 

comprehends a number of regions, containing large nunibers of various wild sninuils, siu b as tigers, islophants, and 
baboons. Two inland marts of note arc (unidentihed) and ray-^*** (l>co^l;.iv). KaAAifvu (C-alyaun near Bom Iwy) 

was fonncrly an oatahli shod mart under the sovereignty of Sarai^anus, but th* prcscM * hid i.-* S.it\ l.inos who has obstructed 
the commerce of the Greeks (from Egypt), so that if any of their vessels touch there by accident, he puts a guard on luiard 
and seivd.s them to Barygaza. Below this the in succession aro ertu^vAAtt, fiaySaydpa, waAantd^ titKiCfiyJipa, 

Towop^e, and rvpayyatrBcas (none of which can be identified with any' oeriHiiity). Next come utyt^iot and ^rcuvriraf, close to 
apminsvila where there arexurates; Muring tho last century pirates kno-vn us llu* Angrias hud their stronghold at Ghcriah 
betwi-on Bombay and Goa, near tne spot here mentioned). I.«ist uf all is yijtrof ( White Isiand). Below tliis 

commences tho king>)om of the ruler Kv^p60oras (Ghera|iaty), which is called \iuvptnf}. 'Htcn follow' ydovpa and rMtr, the first 
marts of Atuvptirfi, and after these and y€A.K6y!ia, tho Rcats of Government. “ To tlie kingd(>m ruled by ifr}‘rpo0orotf 

•* is subjevt, H rillAffe of gr^t note near the sea. pov^ipHf which peidaiuK to the mimt« r'-aiin, is a city at tho height 

of prL>sperity, frequented as it is iTy shipa from dptax^ and Greek ships from Egypt. It !i«.‘s near a river at a die- 
*• tance from of 600 stadia, whether this is tneasur^ from river to river or hy the length of tho seji voyago, and it 

“ is 20 .MUdia distant from the month of its own river. The drifAnco of ytKKvvSa from povitpts in also rii'arly 600 stadia, 

*• whether mmMired from river to river or by tho sea voyage, but it belongs to a different kingdom, that of wayiltty.'* 
iAittvpixfj in held a.H a mispriot for Ai;jvgir4, for which see Volume JII under tlu> Itead of Identifications of Greek arxd 
L»tin Gf^vgraphica! Names. It wnl] then stand for -f iir6, and moan tho Tiinml country or South Malaltar. The 

three ports of rjlrSM, pov^ipts and rtAs^rSa, may then be identified res jiec lively with ('udidoondy ncAr Bey'pore, 

M <.*<>>’< oric«j<lo now Cranganore, and Cuilnda on a river near Qui Ion. pov^ipis nnt\ ytXHvy^a us(><l to be idcnlifioa with 
Mangalore and Neoleshwar. wdavpa is 8upp<jsed to have some connection with the N.iyar v''<»Titiy : it U8t:d t«> be identified 
with ilonorc much further north). '‘At the very mouth of this river lies auothi r vvllagc, flaNopT}, to which the sliipa 
*• de«XMitched from ytf.K^yda come down emxity and ride at anchor off shore w'hib; taking in cargo ; for the river, it may 
“ be iiotc-d, has sunken rtx'fs and shiilluws which make its navigation difficult. 'J'lic sign by which ihosc who comu hjimV 
by sea know they art* nearing land is their miroting with snakes, which arc in re of a Mack colour, not so long as those 
alrendy menttonod, like serpents alKiut the head, and with ey'cs the colour of blood. ” 6Iany h1ui> 8 como here for 
pepper (»*V«pi) and hetfA {piokdfiaBpow) . The voyago from Arabia to this coast was originally perfonn^'d in small vcsmcU 
which foiloweid the coast the whole way; but at length one liipxwluH ohsinving that at coruin tiinus tho wind blew 
st^wdily in the proper direct«on for a long period, struck boldly acroiw tho sea. “.After ffaxdp rj ccc urn the mountain 
“ c^UJod wi/ppjf for the Red) towards tl^e south, near another district of tho country railed wapaAla, where the j»oarl- 
“ fisheries are which belong to king warBlmwt and a city of the namo of w^fA^oi In this trai.t tho ^st place met with 
“ is called 3aXira, which 'baa a good harbour and a village on its shore. Next to this is another place called Kopdp, 

** where is the cape of the mme name and a haven. Those who wish to consecrate the dosing xiart of their lives to 
** reUgion come huher and bathe and engage themselves to celibacy. This is also done by women ; since it is related 
** that tbo goddoes Oomaory onoe on a Ume resided at Gie place and bathed. From xopapel towards the south the 
“ country extends as jEar aa s^Ayoi, where the fishing for jieaxls is carried on. Oondomned criminals are employed 
“ in this serrioe. King is the owner of the flahery. To w^A^oi succoods another coast lying along a gulf 

haring a district inihe interior bearing the name of igysAov. In this single place aro obtained the poarLs c^jlleoicd 
** near the udand of IfttfSdtppa. Ftvmi it are exported themnslins callcKi ifiapyup^lnfi^s. Among tlio marts and anchorages 
** alor.g this shore, to from Aigvpir^ and the north resort, the most conspicuous are so^iciga and woBoiSkt) 

** and swrdr/«a, which occur in the order in which we have named them. In those marts arc found thoso native v^>sk< Is 
** for coasting voyagee which trade aa far as and another kind called odyyapu, made by fastr niog together large 

** vessels formed each of a single vuaOer, and also others called iroKarBid^Hyyr whieh am of great bulk uud employed lor 
** royagY*s to the ydyTSS* llieee maria imx>ort all the conunodi Lies which rcai h KtpvpiH-fi for ooinmrrcial purptoai'S, 

“ absorbing likewise nearly every spcciea of gooda brought from Egypt, and most di-scription.i of all the goods oxxmrtrd 
“ frr»nj Aipyptjcfi and disposcd of on Uiis coast of India. Near tho region which muim c< d«, w'hrro tho t ourso of the voyago 
now Itonds to tho cast, there lies out in the ox>en stw stretching towards tho west tlio island now called iruAatcrr^ilvdof, but 
“ by the ancients rtnrpc$dni. To cross over to tho noiihorn side of it takes a day. In the south i>art it gradually stretches 
“ towsrfls the weat till it nearly reaches the opfiosite coast of aC<w'fa. U i>roduee8 p« ;irl, prtvious, transpaxeiit ^UJIl<•«, 

** muJilms and tortoiae-Hhell. Botuming to the coast, not far from tho three nuirtu just mentioned lies paaaAia, the 
“ scilioard of a country' extending far inland. Here irameoao quantities of fiuo rnu^Iins aro nmnuf/ir tiirod. From pLoaoAla 
th»> Lour?«e of the voyage lies eastward across tho neighbouring bay to Sneapn^Tj, w hieh haa the breed of ele})hants called 
“ After leaving pcurciKia and ther%j aro pa.s.W a variety of barbarous tribes; <-n« of which calleil 

*1^^0604 (KirauUs) i* dialingiiishod by flat noses, and othors by being horsefacod, luiig-faced, and unlhroi>ophagow. Finally 
eonieslhc ydyyn^y the largest river in India ; it has an annual increaBo and decr.vi.so like the N ile. 'I'here is a mart on 
it 4>f tho auim mime, with a considerable traffic, and there is also said (o be a grdd nano in the pro^ance. (12) Arrtan ^ 
This writer was prefect of Cappndrada (circ. 130 A.D.). His two chief works wi re itrropiai dyafi^M dAyidxdpov and tA 
iydtMd. Tho latter if* in three parts, the first giving an account of IndU wmpih.;d from Mcf^thenM and Eratosthenew, 
the second giving the history of the voyage ofi Nearchus in the fourth century B.(.., and the third being a diss^tion on 
the climate of .the most southern part of the globe. Two extracts from Ai nan are given in Vol II, Aj^. VIZ under 
the bead of IMegaslhenes. His work is more useful for ethnography than for geography proper. (13) MartHtu 0 / Tyre. ^ 

— • - ^ - * .. . « FUdemy, who bfirroweil largely from him. 


This 


Marinus's work 


Greek goograiihcr was tho immediate predoceosor of FUnt— 
on geography is not extant, but some idea of its contenUcanbe gathered from Ptolemy » 

India, Mannus not only possessed information im far as the southern oxlrem»ty of the i»emiiaula, but also gave the 


to 



»oy.« (rf • mUor Akottukr, who mode hi, w*y •crom the lidum 0«*ii. (14) Ptohmy. -Vtalmy of Alettodriji ot 

(oocond oontory A.D.) finoIlT mimmed op th. f^P*^®** ^ 

*tyn*>*’ Hi* work WM Moepiod m Um tost-kook of geogiopluiad •cienco until tbo aftoenth oentiuT, when the tupid dore- 
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On the extreme north-east is the Bengal province of Orissa ; next come the high- 
lands of the Central Provinces; then across the ^eater part of the peninsula the 
Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, separated from Madras by the Kistna river 


iepmor^t of marittmo diwcovory dupertiedod it, and inAiifpu-atod thb modern /^oo^phical era. Hjm work ih r Bpt'ciea of 
plLtMtl iinlox , not ntucU fpvon beyond a luiUlogue of loimoa with compuUitiutiB of Lititude (w a<£tos) aiol longitude? . 

*l'he goodoti'cul labourfi however of thia author and ids prodeconeor 'RlHrinua form one of tlm most important clcpurtnirh 
in tho hiHtry of human knowledge, rioiemy divided India into : — ** a " luHa ^mrbs tov ydryyou^ bounded on tlio west I'V 
thfj I'ltiopiimrsadie, Arachortui and (iedro*»itt ; on tho north by the Iinaus ; on tho ojiHt by tho Uangos ; and on tlu: »<M«th 
by part of thu Indian Oi ojvn : “ A " iV5(a Vv-rAf voC vdyyou, bounded on tho weat by iho (hmgcH ; on tho north by Scytliia ; 

on tho eaat by tho Sinas ; and on tho oouLh by tho Indian Ocean. From this it followti that he held the CiangoH 
to flow nearly due rua th and ts>uth. The printdpal mountains of India proper (tVSia 4vr'6^ tou 7017701/) jnentioned by 
Vtolouiv aro : — irapojrd*'Ky.'*j ( Vlindco C»!u!*b), t/zoov Spot (Heiuiava), 4)pLM^6s (liiinnlayii), ^>7^171^ (the Southern Ghauts, of 
wdiich a loading point jb called by tho Sana^^rit writer» Agaetya** Hill, but by the Tamuls (Suir^iUih)^ aviyStou 6po% (the 
Vindhyas), /rapJ5<iru{ (probably tbe Suutpooras), and dtirSKotra (perhapo tho Aravullies). Hie principal promontoriuH are ; — 
tetSpu (tho point of luiinoHvvjinini), K(i\\fyiK6y (Foint Calimero^, ico/A«Lia (Cape Oomorin), Calto CaritiH or Cailiwirin, between 
tho tovvnti ayapdyapa and pov(iois, aipv/^\a (porhxips Cape St. John), and /xaA€<sS &Kpoy (tho southern teniiination of 
Cutch). Tho principal gulfs and bays aro : — -yayyrirnedt (Ihiy of Bengal), ipyaptitift (Fulk’a Bay), ((.Jnlf of 

Manaar), ffaptrydCv*'ot (Oulf of C-a.nbay), and tfkuei (probably Gulf of Ciitf^h). Tlie chief rivers are the ydrrYVf ''^nd 
iySds ; othorri uioiitiouod are tho Adaiuas (Brahniaiioo), jaz/rdpwv (Mahanuddy), ^d^orroAot (here taken to be the Kihtiia), ruyya 
(hero taken to bo the Ponnalr dihomboguing near Nellore), <ru»A^r rFambrapumy), and xcifJ»)pos (Cauvery), along tho west side 
of the Bay of Bengal ; and the vayayovva (Tapty), and vajxdlias (Nferbud'la), flowing into the Indian Uceau. Tribes and 
cities mentioned by Ftoleuiy are : — the yayyap(Jiai, with thoir chief towm ydyyyjj near the mouth of tho (jang.' a ; the 
Ckiliugxo, with thoir chief towiiK Fartlialis and Dandagnla (here taken to bo Oalingapabini) ; tho fjiat<rw\otf f/ocupying 
the country now Vrnown as tho Ciioiira, with thoir chief tow'ns wlrvyZpa CDKaranicottah), KnyraicSaravXa (vaid to be Mnsuli* 
patam but probably more inland ), and AXAo^riiyvTj (Coriiiga) ; woat of tho pLuiawKos (K^istna), tho &.povapyot, chief town pd\ayya. 
(aaserted to bo Mundarajyu, the modern Madras, but more likely Nellore) , next tho Cholu kingdom, the following 
references to whic h may be montioried, aiSpeu vofidStSt (the Cholas, a northern portion of the Toroulians), Apxarou ^acrl\€toy 
€riapa (tho king being porhajis confounded with the place Arcot), 6p$ovpa fiaa-l\§ioy a-Aayoyos (Warriore, Ciipital of Chela 
Naick\ and wapaKia <Tutfnrn2y and Trapaxta o'ytpiyyiSy (tne coasts of Tinnevelly and Madam), Tho Pandya kingdom (raySloybs 
viwpa) is also montionod a« a district of grc^it wealth and importanc*)’; it is represented as extending from tne (’hola 
Kingdom to tho southern oxtrernity of tho peninsubi,, and having for its capital p,65oup<i (Madura). In the samo region «irtt 
tho 0<(rai (not identiru d”), tho Koptoi (Tinnovelly coast tribee), and tho inhabitants of xxiAxoi (Korkay). At the south-west 
end of tho peniiuiula were Korriaf>a (probably Coloro in Boutli Travancoro, but perhaps Cochin), and Kupapla (Couu;rin). On 
tho weat iurn coast were XifivpiK^) (Malabar) with its chief towns xJpsupa (probably Caroor) and r6yBts (Cadalooudy). Ahmg 
the c/iast wore ytrpa (Man galore), and fiayMyapa (more north) ; while inland was the district of dpiana iravSttruJv, with 
its chief towns iirTiGijwpa (Nundair in Ilydomboil), /BaGat'a (Beedar), crip-vAAtt (nojur Basscin), 6p.fy6ynpa ( Abmediiuggcv), 
and rdyapa (Deogiiur} Further north was tho district of Xapoc^, extending from tho yapdbas (Nerbudda) to ^apirya^a. 
(Broach) ; its chief towns being (Oojjoin), pLivay^a, and ^etp{yyDt.(at the most important trading town in \V esteru 

ludia at tluit time. Nort.h (»( XapiK-ff wiis arvpa.a’Tpijy'ff (Gooxerat^ to tho w’est of tho Gulf of l.'ambay ; and still further to 
tho west at tho mouths of the Jndu.i was varaXvt'^i (Lower Bciuae), with its capital rrttraXi) (Tatta). Tho* ttbovo-moiitioned 
names can bo lum o eanily i<iontifi(?d, owdng to thoir situation on tho sea coast. It is more dilflcult to detonnine t)io exact 
site of miiiiy of the tribes mentioned as existing in the interior of the country. This dilliculty is much increased by the 
error of reckoning which prevails throughout i’ttilcmy, as he has made tho coast-lino of India run almost in a struiglit 
lino from tho mouth of the Indus to tho mouth of tho Ganges. Keasons for this mistake are, that ho atisigned an erroni - 
ous raluo of 6(h.' Oiyinx>iaui hUidia (about 67 LagUsh miles) instood of 600 Olympian stadia (about 68 English mih^s) to 
an equatorial dogroo, arifl that ho over-estimated road distance when converting it into map-m«ieurounmt. Itut the chief 
cHiiso of hifl error is the o-xco«s whi :h ho allowed for dist-inces of land-iourneys over those of soa-voyages. If the mc*aHures 
of distance by sea had boon increased m tho same proporldon, all the niaccs would have rtUinod the same ndutivo puHition.s. 
But the conaoquonco of this uncqiuil estimate of the value of land and sea distances was to throw all the places dcteiiiuocd 
by land measuromeut too fur to tho east, and as this error continued to increoHo tho further he advanced, bis Fnstrrn 
Oleography is wboily vitiated by it. Thus Taxilrt, which is ulinOJJt due north of Barj’gnzs, is x>lac<;d 11^ ♦o the east of the 
iattor ; and the mouth of the (/angos, whicli was fixed by land moasuromout from Taxila and Palibothra, is placed MS'" to 
llie east of the moulh 01 the Inditb, the true diilercnco being only 20®. The following nations in the interior of Soiitbern 
India may bo mentioned tho t^paxp-dyai pdyoij with thoir city (perhaps Brahmadesain near the source r/f the 

'rMUihrapumy), the dipfidarai and tho rd^auartroi. Ptolemy also mentions KvpofidBpos (Chorapaty), tho ruler of the Konila 
C'juntiy. Ptolomy gives a cousiderjxblo amount of information about (Ceylon), though very few of tlio OMiruis 

moxitioued by him can be idciuili<*d. Ho however was considorabJy' at fault regarding tho size of this island, which ho 
e.stnnaU>d as oxtondirig through lifttion degrees of latitude, and tw’olvo degrees of longitude, un area fourteen times too 
birgo. Ptolomy says that the islaiul wa.s formerly called Palaeelmundi, but in his own time Sulice. The above is u 
moat impf.rhvct Rcount of tho lh')lema:;axi geograoby of Soutnem India ; and tho subject admits of great amplifleatiou 
by any one who will bo at the trouble to consult too original, adding to that investigation a knowledge of tho Immliiios. 
(15) Commas JmiiropU:t*.nex . — The latest Greek author who mentions India in Cosmas Indicoploustes (ciic. A.D. 560). 
H« was an Egyptian monk who flourished in the reig^ of vTustinion. In early life he was a mendiant and in that 
capacity visited moat of the c.oantrio.«ii of tho East. His chief work is rtnroypaipia xp^irrtayiK^tj the object of which is to 
show that the earth is not spherical, but a vast oblong plain surrounded by ocean. Elo ^ves a specially full and ai curate 
account of Ceylon, which ho calls <rtcA«5l/3a. He says that tho island is 900 miles in length, and as many in breadth, 
and that it is govemod by two kings. He also mentions a church of Christians from Persia (NcstorianB) in Ceylon, 
and another in (Malabar) with a bishop at KoXAiovd (Calyann, an anciont coast-town not to be mistaken for Calyauna- 
pxira in the centre of the Deccan). The trade from India, Persia, and Ethiopia seems to have been extensive, Tlie 
chief trading districts in India mentioned are * whore the pepper grows ' (the Malabar Coast) ; and <r(y^os (Scindu) 

‘ tho country of musk.* Among the towns given as the trading towns of India several ond in irkrava, which is plainly 
the Tamul ui*^L^asrih, His irovScndraya in tho district of fia\4 (Malabar) io clearly to be identifled with the ancient town 

on the Molahar coast, which has long been regarded by native authorities an the northern boundary of 
the Kerala l^gdoin. About five days joumev, from uaX4 is e'i«X«a(iSa. (IS) ConcluHon . — The results to be gathered from 
all these writing in the wtw of places identised in Anthem India are embodied in the accompanying map, to which 
reforenoe shotdd be made. The whole information is given in tabular form with remarks in Volume III under the hesid 
of identifleations of Gieek and Latin Geographical Names. Christopher Cellarius published in 1703 and 1706 (Cambridge 
and Amsterdam) two volumes containing an epitome of ancient geography ; an extract from this relating to Southern India 
will he found at Vol. JI, App. VIII. 

p] Skstch Account or thb Ancibnt Oboobapht of 8oomBK Iimxa accobdtmo to Chikbsb Autmobh. — Introduction, 
—Two Chinese tnivellom, named Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, who visited India at an early date, have left somej account of 
the geography of tho country from their point of view. (2{ Fa-Hian visited India between A.D. 399 and -414. He 

montionsthe Madhyad<)iia (central region), and the kingdoms of Matoora, Canouj, Cotala, and Magadhah, After living 
three years in Pautalipootra (Patna), dunng which time he viatted Gapila, Baiagnha, and Benares. Fa-Hian Anally saiM 
down the Bay of Bengal to Ceylon from the mouth of the Hooghly. and thus returned to China. His ‘ Ta-thson ’ is 
held to represent the Daeshizia or Deccan, and he may have knoam the Pidlava people- He did not however visit this 
Prosidancf iUelf which he only i-ofem to in connection with Ceylon . (B) Uwen Thsang, — The oarlicKt comprehensive 
aixount the geography of Southern India specially is that of Hwen Thmg, who passed seventeen years (A.D. 629-645) 
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and its tributary the Toongabudra; lastly, on the north-west by west, the dis- 
tricts of Dharwar and North Canara in the Bombay Presidency. This descrip- 
tion leayes out of account the Mysore and Coorg territories, which geographically 

in tntreUiiig the oountriee lying to the ve«t of China, and^Mpecialljr in India. Hi* chief object w** to atiidy 

Booddhim, but hi* ob«»rvation» on the geography and history of the country are characteriBed by miniiteno** and precinion. 
Aooording to thi* writer, 8outhc;m India in the •eventh oentuW was divided into nine kingdoms :->CaUnga, Cosala, Andhra, 
Dhanacataca, Cfhoolya, Dravida, Malacoota, Ooncana, and Maharashtra. But Boutheni India as so described was larger 
than the Madras Presidency, and comprised Die whole of the peninsula south of the Tapty and Maliauuddy rivers, from 
Nassick on the west to Oanjarn on the east. “ a.’* The oapiUl of the Calinga kingdom was then about 260 miloe south- 
west of Gan jam, probably cither the present ttajahmundry on the Godavery or Ooringa on the aoa-coaat ; and it is statwi 
tW the pre^ous capital was tho present Chicacole. 'llie principal feature in this country was tho Mahendra range of 
mountains, which still poasesscfl tho same name. They now divide the Gan jam district from tho valley of the Mahanuddy. 
Hajahmundry was the capital of the eastern branch of tho Chalookya kingdom, which extended to the borders of Orissa. 
A still oorlifi name for the capital of Calinjtfa was Sinbapoora, probably tho place of that name now 115 miles west of 
Ganjam, 6.” Cosala was probably the present Borar province*. Its capital was perhaps tho j)ro8orit Kagpore ; but 
it may have bwn Chanda, AmrSvatty, or EUichporo, In the sevonth century it was bounded on tho north by Oojjein, on 
the w 4 wt by Maharashtra, on tho east by Orissa and on the south by Andhra and Calinga. it e.xtendod probably frean ntnir 
Boorhanpore on tho Tapty, and Nundair on the Godavery, to Ratanpore in Cbatisgurh and to Nowaguilda near tho 
source of the Mahanuddy. “ r.** Andhra was tho more modem Telingana of tho Mahomodans or Ttdoogoo countj-y us it 
is now called. It* capital cannot be identified, but Warangal was tho capital of Tcliiigana several cuntunos afterwards. 
The Godavery river was probably the boundary to the north and east, and tho Manjhlra branch of tho Godavery tho 
boundary to the west. Gn tho west it bordered on the kingdom of Mi^rashtra. •* d.^Dhanucatuca has been with wane 
probability and by a transposition of the two laot syllables in the Chinese text identified as tho modern Dliiiranicottfih or 
Amravatty on tho* Kistna, the site of the well known “ stoopa ” or “ topo or Booddhist ring temple. It was also known 
'as Maba Andhra or the Great Andhra. The province extended to about Goolburgha and Pcnoocondah on tlio w*cst, and to 
about Tripatty and Poolicat lake on the south. It was bounded by Andhra and Calinga on the north and W tho seu oii 
the east. It » supposod that a place called Vaijpr was tho capital of the country, vmile Dhanacataca or Dlianacacota 
WM the seat of a largo religious establishment. Tne present town of Amravatty was founded, or at any rate established 
as a subordinate seat of govommont, by Soorya Deva, Kajah of Orissa, in the twelfth century. “ r.” There is some 
difficulty in identifying the state of Choolya, which is described by Hwen llisan^ as a small district, 400 mi^cs in circuit. 
If his account is taken as rxirrcct, Choolya is probably the Kumool country, but if the names of CThoolyu and Dnirida have 
been transposed by the Chinese editor of the travels, as is supposed by some, then Choolya may be identified as the 
old kingdom of Chola with Taujore for capital. Near Kumool is an ancient town of Zora or ZohaMru]4uw..i.ii!, which 
oorresponds exactly with the Choolya of HwenThsang. If Choolya is placed in the Kumool district, it will cut off 
the north-western comer of tho province of Dhanacacota, and diminish its area. If however Choolya is identical witli 
Chola, then its position would extend from Shunkerry^oog, near Salem on the north-west, to the mouth of tho 
Cauvery or Coloroon river on the north-east, and from Dindigul on tho south-west to Point Calimoro on tho south-east. 
Tlie fomaor supposition is here taken. **/,** The province of Dravida was 1,000 milos in circuit in tho seventh century. 
Its capital was Conebipoora, the tnodom Conjoeveram on the Falaur. It* northern b^mndjiry exiondod from CoondajKjVo 
on the western coast, through Cadoor and Tripatty, to the Poolicat lake, and its southern bounchiry from Calicut to the 
mouth of Uie Cauvery. This was perhaps the dominion of the Pallava tribe at that period. Tho province of 

Malacoota or Malayacoota probably included the modem districts of Tanjoro and Madura on the cast, and Coimbatoro, 
Cochin and Travail oore on the west. Tlie capital was either Madura, which was the capital of the sou them end of the 
peninsula in Ptolemy** time, or Quilon. A town named Oharitrapoozu to the north-east of tho capital was the port 
of embarkation for Ceylon. This tpwn must have been Negapatam if Madura was the capital, but if Quihm wss the 
capital then it would be Ramnaud. ** A;** The province of Ooncana nrobably extended alo^ the coast from Vingorla to 
Coondapore near Bednore and inland from the neighbourhood of Goolburgha to the ancient fortress of Bfadghcrry. It 
was the ancient kingdom of the Cadambos, who were the rivals of tho Ohalookyas of Maharashtra. The capital was 
Concanapoora, which was probably Anagoondy on the northern bank of the Toongabudra rivor. Anagoondy was 
the capital of a Yadava dynasty of princes before the foundation of the more modem city of Vijianugger on tho southum 
bank of the river. ** t.** Mahaiashtra was bounded on the north by Malwah, on the east by Cosala and Andhra, on tho 
south by Ooncana, and on the west by the sea. The limits of this teiTitory wore Dam&un and Vingorla on the son -coast, 
and Idalabad and Hyderabad inland. The capital has not b«)on identihod with any certainty. K was either Pratish- 
tauna on the Godavery, or Calyaunapoora in the Central Deccan, the ancient capital of tho Chalookya dynasty. (4) 
Conclusion. — The acoompan^ng map roughly shows the country as above delinoated. Each of the nine kingdoms of Hwen 
Thsang is more partiemarfy noticed in Volume III. Under the head of Hwen Thtiang also will be found a further 
account of the author, with a specimen of the very remarkable style of these Chineso^writers. 

[^3 SxaTCH Account or thr Anoirnt Groobafut op Boutiiebn Tndla accoudino to Arabian Authors.— 7n/rodnr- 
tion . — The chief Arabian authorities on the ancient geography of Southern India are : —the author of ‘ Tho Voyiigoa of 
Bindbad tho Sailor,* Soolimon, Ibu Khoordadba, Al Masoodue, Sheik Aboo Ishak, Ibn Howkal, Hasheodooddoen, Ibii Batuta, 
Al Idreesec, and Aboolfcda of Damascus. (2) the Sailor. — Tho^voyages of Sindbad the Sailor (ninth century A.D.) 

contain a few references to Southern India. In hie first voyage i^indbad reaches tho country of tho Mahamjah, probably 
the King of Vijiauuggor, at that period a very powerful kingdom. In his fourth voyage Sindbad visits a country where 
pepper is grown ^Malabar), whence he went to tne island of ‘ Nacous’ (Nicobars). In the fifth voyage he is shipwrecked 
on a country, which is probably soinowhoro on the Conciia coast. He again visits Malabar, tho peninsula of Comorin, and 
the pearl-fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar. Tn his last voyage he reaches Sorendib (Ceylon). (3) Sooliman . — The earliest 
Arao geogropher who gives any account of India is a merchant named Sooliman, who made several voy.igcs to that country 
and to China. His narrative bears the date 861 A.D. (237 Hijrah). The socond part of tho work was written by Aboo 
Zajd-ool-Hasan, of Sirauf, a connoisseur, who although ho never travellod in India and China as he himat lf expressly 
states, made it bis business to modify and complete the work of Sooliman b^r reading and by nuc stioning truvcUers. Thu 
information contained in these writings may be summarised thus. The inhabitants of India ana China agree that there arc 
four principal kings in the world, viz., of tho Arabs, of China, of the Greeks, and lastly the Balharah, king of the men who 
have their ears pierced, this last being tho moiit eminent prince in India. Ho may be identified us ono of the Vallabhy 
Rajahs of Goozenit. Coylon is mentioned as tho Sorandoeb, and Cape Comorin as Coomaur. The author also mentions 
the sea of Lar (whioh washi^ Malabar and Goozerat), the Lankhabalas or Nicobar Islands, and the Andaman Islands, in 
tho sea of Andaman. (4) Fbn Khoordadba. — Tho next Arab author is Ibn Khoordadba, who died in 912 A.D. He wrote 
the ** Book of Hoads and Kingdoms.** He also names the Tialharah as the greatest king in India, othpr kingdoms being 
Jaba, Tafan, Joorx (Ooozerat), Ghanah, Kahmee, and Kaumroon. (5) Al Maeoodee. — Al Masoodee, the author of tho 
Meadows of Gold,** died in 966 A/D. He states that it is the general opinion that India was tho portion of the earth in 
which order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. After tho death of Korosh India was •divided into kingdoms among 
which were Scindo, Canouj , and Gaabmeer. Inoia is a vast country ; it bordcus on Zabaj (Java) and extends on the side of 
the mountains to Khorassan and Scinde. The king of Oandahar is oallod Habaj . From his dominions comes the river 
Raced (Kavee), ono of the five that form the Mihraun of Boinde ; another river is the Bahautil (Bcas). Mooltaun is one of 
the strongest froiitier places of the Mussulmans. (6) Sheih Ahoo lehak. — Bhoik Aboo Isbak wrote about middle of the 
tenth oentury ; his fact* are similar to thosa already stated. (7) Ihn JBTdickai.— Ibn Howkal wrote in 1 193 A.D. He only 
treats of Scinde and the north . (8) JtaehoedooddocH. — Raaheedooddeen wrote in 1310 A.D. Ho divides India into nine unequal 
parts, and describes it as follows. It* shape resembles the back of a crab on tho surface of the w»ater. The mountains 
appear to stand near each other, like tho jomta of a spine, and rivers flow at their base. Hind is surrounded on the oast by 
Cneen (China) and Macheep, on the west by Bcinde tMid Cabool, an4 on the south by the sea. On the north lie Cashmoer, 
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roeaking form as mucli a portion of the Presidency as do the tributary states of 
Travancore and Cochin on the south. The Amindivy and Laccadive Islands 
form for administrative purposes a part of Madras Presidency, being attached to 


the country of the Turks, and Mount Meroo, which it extremely high. The heavenly bodies perfonn their revolutione 
round it, rising and setting on each aide of it. A day and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months. The 
Hima mountaina lie on the north of Oanouj, and are covered with snow, llie dvs rivers in the north of India are 
ooUectively called Paniuud. The river Sareoot (Saraootoe) falls into the sea to tho oast of Somnauth. The Jumna falls 
into the Oanga below Canouj, The centre of India it called the Hadadet or middle land (Hadhyadesa). Coming south 
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the districts of South Canara and Malabar respectively. Off the south-east lies 
the British colony of Ceylon, separated by a shallow strait ^across which runs the 
string of rocks and sandbanks known as “ Adam’s Bridge.” 



llAAbar { 

are- two 

bocau»8 iU app«u»nce i« liko * Uon in r«po«». Rnbi«« and <ahw prw«m* »t<me» ar* found tbero 
country adjoining Haabar inUnd, caUad Deoair, the capiUl which « I^r Samoondoor (Dwa» 8amp<^) 
(9 , Itn Batata waa the greatest traveller of hie nation. He viaited India about 1330, and montiona Kinbaiat 

ICambayl. CaUcul, Hunawar (Ilonawar), Tonna, Ooozerai, Halahar, and C^lon. He mentiona Coulam (Quiloo) oe the 
' . . ^ ^ r_ji* Idretnee , — Al Idreosee wrote about the boKinnmg of the twelfth conturv and gives the 

Barooh (Barocho) is a large handsome town, well built of bricks and plaster. It is a port for 

icindo. Between Barooh and Nahrwara there are two towns called Hanawal and Doolaka. Thoy 

stand at tho^foot of 'a mountain called Oondaran (j^robably the Vindhyas). Another town in tho vicinity is Asawal 
(Yossawal being the old naino of Ahinodabad). Opposite Barooh lies the island of Mullan. Other towns on the c^st are 
Bindaboor and Bana (Tanna) ; Kandareena is a town built at tho mouth of a river which comes from Manibfir (Malabar) 
whore vessels from India and Scindo cast anchor. This author also mentions tho cotton fabrics of Coromandel, and tho 
ihcpper and cardamoms of Malabar. (11) AboolUda of DatnoMOU.^ThiB celebrated Arabian geographer (1273-1331) 
mentions the pepper of Malabar, and the cotton of Coromandel. Ho divides Hindostan into A1 Sind, the country of tho 
Indus, and A1 Hind, the country of the Ganges. (12) Conctu$ion.—Tho information of those Arabian writers was not very 
c.vtonsivo. Mooltaun, Mansoora and other places of note in tho valley of the Indus, wore visited by early travellers, and 
the ports upon the coast, ospoci.ally those al)Out tho Gulf of Cambay, were also known from tho reports of rnarinerH. 
Itegarding the interior the information was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay. 


groatest ^rt in India, 
following information 
vessels from China and Scindo. 


[*] Skktch Account of tur Ancirnt Groorm'my or Sovtii*ii,m India accoudi.vo to MEDi^r.vAL ArTiioiuTiEs. — Introduc- 
iinti ^Tho following are the chief medimval European travellers who give any geographical Hcc<mnt of SoiJth#?rn India : — 
Marco Polo (1254-1324), iMarino Sanuto (1300-130C), Odorioo di Pordenono (131C-1330), John do Marigriolli ,(1317>, 
Nicolo Conti (l-419-114 i), AthanasiuH Nikitin (1468-1474), Hicronimo di Santi> Stefano (1494-^141)9), Ludovii o di Vartherna 
(1503-1 oOS). (2) Marco f*o'o. — Murco Polo was born in 1254, and died probably in 1324. His fatlicr Nirolo, a irieinbcr of 
a noble V'ciietiaii family, had incnyintile ostablishmonts at Constantinople and in tho Crimea. When he was about 17, ho 
a<;coni|)aniod His father, and his uncle ^L^ft‘ei on their travels. On their arrival at Pekin after a jrmnn y of inorr* than throtj 
years, he forth witn bikcn into favour by the great Khan (Kooblay) and was appointed jjy him to vai ioiis high olhci'S. 
lie firwlly rotujnod U> Venice in 1205, and was subsequently taken prisoner by the Genoese at the naval l.attlc of Cur/.ola 
(120H). During his i'.aptivily he ditUated the account of his travels to a fellow prisoner manied Kustiniano, a native of Pini. 
M;irco Polo vinitod India in 1292 and gives an account of tho south of India which may thus bo i’pitomi/.tirl. Sailing 
west from Sidlan (Covlon) about 00 miles, is the province of Maabar (the Mahoniediin names for the Coroniandnl Coast, 
from an Arabic worOi njcviniug pasaago or ferry), which is called India tho Greater. In thi.n ]uovincH an; live kings, 
all brothers. At this end the ruling king is named Sondar Bandy Dovar, in whose kingdiiin are IVunal lirjo p<-arl.s, in the 
gulf between Hoilan and tho irminlnnd, that is to stiy Manasr. The fishers go first to Betlclar ((dthfr V'c'dala near 
Hameswar.tm or PattHtii on the coast of Ceylon). Thero are fish^chamicrs culled Abruiaman (Brahiniii.s) wlio keep away 
the sharks, I’ho body of St. Thomas the Apostle lies at a little town in this province. (Ma.nhir is mentioned in tho 
Chinese annals under the name of Maparh, as ono of tho foreign kingdoms which sent tribute? to the Emperor Kooblay 
Khan in 1286.) About miles to the north is the kingdom of hlutfili (the Telingana nr Tiling of the Mahoined.iU 

writers ; Mutfili is a corruption of MotoopuU^, a town in tne Goontoor district). Here arc found diamonds whicli ere 
obtained by throwing down picoi?s bf meat into tho deep valleys. These are seised by oaglo.s, winch when thoy lly up 
are frighteuctl so that they drop tho meat, and then the diamonds that have adhered oi'o picked off (regarding whir ji 
referonee should bo made to Vol. II, App. VI). Towards the west from the place whore St. Thomas’ body lies i.y 
the province of I.ar (Goozomt, tho AaptKrj of Ptolemy) from which como all the Abmiamans. The king sends mcrchantH 
to trade in tho kingdom of Soli (Ghola). There is another class of religious devotees called Choogi (Yog(?«.‘s). Cail (Cauy.il 
in d’innevelly) is a groat city with much traffic, and belongs to king Ashar. At Cornari (Comorin, PtolomV’s 
Ko/xiipia Akpop) you can hcm; the north star. About 300 miles to tho west is tho kingdom of Eli (Mount Dolly, 
properly Monte d’Kly, a hilly prumontory about 16 miles north of C^nnanore, the first Indian lantl seen by Va.sco d.i 
Gama in 149H ; Aboolfodii calls it lias Haili). It is also mentioned by liashcodooddoen and Ibn Batuta as llili). 
Melibar (Malabar) is a great kingdom to tho vrest. Another kingdom neai it is railed Gozurut (Goozeraf). Both of thesv 
are infoHtt;d with pirates. Eurther north is Tana (this name still exists as a suburb of Bombay, but by the name Marco i*ob» 
moiint the Coiicvin, which is called by Rasheedooadeen Konkan^Tana, and by Ibn Batuta kook in -Tana). Cainbaet lies 

further west (Cambay). Farther north is Semenat (Soiiinauth, the site of tho celebrated temple plundered by Mahinood 
of Ghuztice), (3) ATartno Sanuto. — Marino San u to, a Venetian nobleman, travelled in the east about 1300-1306. lie 
gives details of the commerce between Venice and India, and mentions Malabar and Cambay as tho chief commercial districts 
of India. (4) Ofiorico di Vordenone, — Odorico di Pordenone was a Minorite friar who travelled in India between 1316 and 
1 330. He land(?d at Tanna near Bombay, and, after visiting Siirat, went by sea to Polumbum or Columbum (Quilon). In 
Mini bar (Malabar ) ho mentions the towns of Flandrina and Cyngilin (Cranganore). He next went to Mobar (the Coro- 
mandel Coast), whence ho Bailed for Sillan (Ceylon). (5) John do Moriynoili. — Johnde Marigiiolli, a Minorite Friar visited 
Columbum (Quilon) in 134 7. He mentions Malabar, the Coromandel Coast, and Ceylon. (0) Nicolo Conti . — Nicolo Conti, 
a noble Venetian, travelled in India and the oast for 26 ymrs, botw'oen 1419 and 1444. He first airivod at Cambay,* 
whence going southw^ard he visited two cities on the sea, racamuria and Holly. He nest travelled inland and arrived 
succensively at Bizenegalia (Viiianuggcr or Humpy), Pelagonda, Pendifetania on tho Malabar Coast), 

Odoschiria, Cenderghiria (ChundiaghciTy), Malopur (Mylapore or St. Thomd), and Cahila (Cauyal). Ho then crossed over 
to the island of Zcilam (Ceylon), and returning to India, sailed to the mouth of tho Ganges and up tho rivor for 15 daytt. 
After visiting China and tho Indian Archipelago, he returned to Coloen (Quilon) in Meliharia (Malabar), and w'cnt on to 
Cocyn (Cochin). Colanguriu, Paliuria, Moliancota, Calicut, and Cambay. (7) Athanoiiut Nikitin . — Athanasius Nikitin, 
a KuHBian, lrttvi;Uod in tho east between 146S and 1474. In India ho mentions Cambayat (Cambay), Dabyl (Daubhol in the 
Concan), Mysore, Calecot (Cidicul), Becdar, Bijanagar (Vijianugger), and Goolburgha. Ho also visited Ceylon. (8) 
Jiirrouivio dt .yania Stefano. — Ilioronimo di Santo Stefano was a Genoese merchant who visited Indir. about 1494-99. Ho 
tuuvhcd tirsL at Calicut, and then went on to Ceylon, wheince Eo sailed to a port on tho Coromandel Coast. (9) Ludom'o 
di Vartherna — laidovico di Vartherna was a Bolognese who travelled in the oast from 1503 to 1508. He first arrivixl at 
DiTiobandi. rnani (i.t., Diu Bander- or- lioomi, Dow, the port of the Turks), and then went on to Goa. whence ho aiilcd 
ucros-s the i traiun Gulf. From Ormuz he returned to Combeia (Cambay), and subsequently visited Ccvid (Chowla in the 
Bombay Presidency), Dabuli (Daubhol), Goga (Goa), Decan (Beojapore), Bathacala (Carwar), Ceutacola (Ancobi), Onor 
(Honore), Mangalon*. and Cannanoro. He then journeyed up-country towards the kingdom of Nansinga and vi.sited tho 
city of Bi.sinf giv (Vijianugger). Betuming to Cannanoro, ho wont by way of Tormapatani (Dharmaputain), Pandanini 
and Capog.itto to Calicut, where, he says, tho dignity of India is centered. At Calicut he found merchants from Baiighella 
(Bengal), Cionuand.l (Coromandel), Zailani (Ceylon), Colon (Quilon), Caicolon (Quilon), Bathacala (Bhatcul), Dabuli 
(Daubhol), ChiuvuH (Chowhi), Corulieia (Cambay), Guzerati (Goozeral), and from many other countries. He says that Cano 
Cumerm (Comorin) is distant from Calicut eight days 'journey by sea to the south. On leaving Calicut Vartherna wont t<» 
Cnculoii(CauyaiKoll:im), Colon (( Juilon), Chayl (Cauyal), and Cioromandel (Coromandel), near which place, ho was informed 
Et. Thomas’ body was buried. He then crossed over to Zailon (Ceylon), but returning to tho Coromandel Coast, visited 
PaUachet (Pooljc.at), a place of immense traffic, especially in jewels. After crossing over to Tarnasoari (TennaRRorinP. 

\ lirtheum went to Uie city of BungheUa (probably Bengal), Ho then visited tho Indian Archipelago and returned again 
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2. Mocntains, Rivers, and Lakes. — From a physical point of view, the 
Presidency may be roughly divided into throe portions, the long and broad eastern 
coast, the shorter and narrower western coast, and the high tableland in the interior. 
These divisions are determined by the two great mountain ranges of the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, which give the key to the configuration of all Southern 
India. The two chains extend along the opposite coasts, parallel to each other, or 
rather diverging, and leaving between them and the sea only a plain of forty or 
fifty miles in breadth. They rise in few places above 3,000 or 4,000 feet high ; 
but are very rugged and steep, and the entrance into the interior is only by very 
narrow and difficult passes. The name of ghaut, which, through the Teutonic 
languages, has come to the English language in the word gate, being applied to 
these passes, has been gradually extended to the inountain.s themselves. The 
Eastern Ghauts, which lie entirely within this Presidency, form a continuation of 
the hill system of Chota Nagpore. They run in a south-westerly direction .‘ilrao,st 
through th',; entire length of Madras, until they lose themselves in the Neilgherries, 
and tliere join, with the western range. Their average height is 1,500 feet, and for 
the most part they leave a broad expanse of low land between their base and tlie 
sea. Their line is pierced by the Godavery, Kistna, and Canvery rivers, as widl 
as by minor streams ; so that they do not perform the part of a watershed. I’ho 
Westiirn Ghauts on the other hand, which stretch southwards continuously along 
the shore of the Indian Ocean from the north of Bombay, satisfy all the charactei - 
i.stics of a mountain range. Rising steeply at a distajico of 10 to 50 miles in the 
Madras districts from the coast, they catch the greater part of the rainfall of tho 
monsoon, and in the south no stream breaks through them. Some of their peaks 
attain an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Tliough steep and stony, the hills 
are not broken, but covered generally with a stratum of earth, sustaining stately 


to the Coromandel Coast, landing at Negapatatn. Varthoina then wont round by Quilon and Calicut to Cnnnanore, where ho 
entered the Portugaeee eerrioe, finally returning home in 1608. 

[•] AppEOxntaTS SvMUAAr gw the Geooraphy op Bouthbrn Ini>ia vvhino the First Tkn or Fifteen Oknttrier of 
THE Christian Kra. — Introduetum , — In addition to tho iiiformation afforded by tho Sanacrit wriierH and other foreijjnerfl, 
aa detailed above, a larm fund of goo^^phical information in derivable from archeological reeeart h ; that is to say from 
inarriptions found in dhSorent loodities, from tho records of the modern pnonthood c-allod stalapooranaii, and from the 
traditions of tho people themsolvcs. It^s of archmological di8C|ui8ition be deferred till tho third volumo ; but 

putting together the different authoritiee just named, the following may bo taken as an accoimt of the South Indian 
Koography during tho first ten or fifteen centuries of the present Christian era. The area now occupied In' tho Madras 
rresidcncy contained the whole or port of seven principal geographical divisions ; the Tandya country, thoCnoln country, 
the (.lieni country, Kerala, Camata, Calin^, and Andhra. The Cholas, Cheraa, and PandVas had a common origin, and 
were called by their contemporaries Dravidas. Their language was known as DniWda. iTie others were in tho closest 
degree allied, and in modem times the term Dravida has boon extended to thorn also. Subordinate geographical 
divinions which may be mentioned were Haiacoota, Maravadesha, Congoodosha, Tondeimandalam, and Vougidesha. (2) 
Panff^n. — Pandya as known from about the fifth century B.C. to the oightoonth century A.D. was a small country, with 
its capital first at Korkay on the Tambrapnmy and afterwards at Madura. Tt comprised the present districts of Madiiru 
and I innevclly. fS) Chota , — According to the eorliest known writers tho country of the Cholas was in tho east, while 
the Pundyans hela the tracts to the south, and the'Choras that to the west. 'Pho north -woeiem limits of tho Cliola 
kingdom were probably a lino passing through Poolicat, Bandore, and so along the ghauts to Coimbatore a .d Calient. 
Conjeevenun was perhaps tho capital m the fifth century B.CC, Warrioro near iTichmopoly in the second century A.O., 
Combaconam in the seventh, and Tonjore in the tenth. The name of Chola still ozisU in Corom/indol, winch is a 
corruption of Cholamiindalam, or the realm of the Cholas. (4) Okera . — Chora conaistod of Coimbatore, Salein, and paita 
of Mysore, Tinnevelly and Travnneoro. Originally Chera and Kerala were probably the sumo country which subsiMpiently 
waf* * divided into two different kingdoms. Career is montionod by Ptolemy hm tho cuApibil. (5) AVru//l. — Th(^ kingdom 
of K«‘nilji im iudod tho country* where Molayalain is now spoken, that i.s to aay the imalrun distiicta of Malabar and 
f 'rtririrt It may have been originally part of Chora, ((i) Carnata. — T)io bourybirios of the Carnata country, whicli is 
c«.?nj..ir7itivfly n moili'rn do.'iigmition, are better known. They eoinniencod iieHr tin? town of Bcodar in. tho bitilude of 18“ 
4*/ noiih, tthout GO miles north-west from Hyderabiul. Following the course of the Taiuul language to tho south-osHt, tho 
country was liruitinl by a waving line which nearly touched Adony, went to the west of (.rooty, skirtc^l tho town of 
Ammtapore. and, passing thrraigh Nundidro<jg, touched th© range of the EuMtem (lhauts. Thence purstiing a southern 
course to the niountaiuous pass of Guzzelhutty, it continued to follow the abrupt turn caused by the chasm of the 
wc.sleni hills between th© towns of Coimbatore, Pollachy, Palghsut ; and turning to tho north-west, skirted tho edges of 
the We.stcm Ghauts nearly as far north os th© sources of the Kistna ; whence following first an eastern and afterwards 
a north-eastern cuurs.), It terminated in rather an acute angle near Bvodiir, already 'descrilajd as its northern limit. Tho 
name still exists in Carnatic, th© name applied by Europeans to the country from Capo Comorin to the Northerm Circam 
tying ©fiSt of tho ghauts and extending to tho sea on tho Coromandel Coast. CaUnga, — 'Vho country of Caliuga included 

the onstem ^fadras const, from Poolicat to Chicacolo and from tho Eastern Ghauts to the Bay of Ben^l. Orissa was at 
one time ixichidod in it. The language of the countrv was Tcloogoo. Rajahmundry, Cloringa, 8inbapor>ra, Vaigy, 
CalingHfiatani, and Chicacole were important towns of Caiinga at different times. Traces of the name are found in CTalinga 
ghaut, CaliiigHpatam, and Coringa. (8) yf«<//ir«. ^This country lay inland, to the wmt of Caiinga ; forming what is now 
Uio Eastern Deccan. Ihe capital of Andhra was Wsxangal. (9) Malaeoota , — This is Hwen ’nisang's name for the 
extreme south of the peninsula, and is oonnocted with tho name for Malabar or the Western Qhauts. (10) Maravadetka , — 
This was the present Ramnaud'and Shivagunga Zemindarries, and appears to be an ancient designation. (11) Congffo^ 
dotha . — The present Coimbatore distriot, upper part of Salem district, and south Mysore became at one time separated from 
tho Chera country under this name. (lE) ToftdoimandaUm . — This is the best known of all the old divisions, and dates 
from perhaps the eleventh century of the Christian era. It formed that part of the Chola country which lay round tho 
present Madras ; north, west, and south. It had two di visions ; u]^r Tonday above ghauts, and lower Tonda^ or the 
coast region. (13) Vongidoohm , — This was the ooontrv between the Godavery and Kistna towards the coast, forming part 
of Caiinga in the moet extended signifleation of the latter oountry. (14) Conelunon . — The above is a very bare aramary, 
and for further information the reader should proceed to the article on History ; where also will ^ fouxra a map 
illustrating the Dravidian efynasties, probahly not only of this but of a very much earlier period. 
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forests, particularly of bamboo, which is found nowhere else in equal perfection. 
The intei-ior, between these two chains, consists chiefly of successive tablelands 
supported by the opposite ghauts and by chains crossing from one to the other, 
diversified also by single precipitous eminences, which are formed into almost 
impregnable bill forts. One continuous chain, the Vindhya Mountains, runs 
aoi^ss the broad base of the peninsula, and forms a rugged boundary between it 
and the great plain of Hindostan proper. On the west this is connected with a 
range of bold and lofty hills, which compose the territory of Rajasthaun. The most 
southerly central tableland,' with an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, includes 
the whole of Mysore and extends over several of the Madras districts. There are 
again in the south various minor hill systems. The Neilgherries, which form the 
junction of the two main ranges, are generally regarded as a distinct block of hills ; 
they culminate in Dodabetta, till lately regarded as the highest peak in Southern 
India. At this height, the traveller from the plains enjoys cool and refreshing 
breezes, with a rich and romantic scenery of hills, lakes and waterfalls. The region 
is inhabited by the Todahs, a race of shepherds, speaking a peculiar language, and 
almost entire strangers to the mythology and manners of the inhabitants of tho 
plains. There are also outlying spurs and masses of hills, of which the Shevaroys 
in Salem, tho Anamnllays in Coimbatore, and tho Pulney Hills in Madura arc the 
most important. At the Palghaut gap the Western Ghauts fall to a height of 1,000 
feet above sea-level, by a break 25 miles wide through which runs the princijtal 
railroad of tho south of India. They then resume their course at full level down to 
Cape Comorin, and immediately widen oixt into the highland tract that lit's between 
Madura on the one side, and Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore on tlie otlier ; this 
highland being known as the Anamullays in the Coimbatore district and as tiie 
Pulne 5 's in Madura. The hill tract here mentioned, higher than the Neilgherries 
in parts, and much more extensive, becomes narrower again opp<xsite tlu' ('innbuiu 
valley in Madura, and behind Tinnevelly becomes only a, mountain i-ange Ijctween 
tho two coasts with a restiacted area. Tho tract is very extensive, and is likely 
to open a field for European onterpriso as the Neilgherry range becomes fully 
occupied. The Anamoody mountain in the Anamullay range is now known to he 
the highest in Southern India, its summit being 8,850 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

3. The Ganges and the Indus in tho north of India finally absorb all the 
waters which descend from tho southern face of the Himalaya ; and these flowing 
either eastward or westward over the vast plain of Central India, leave between 
them a large expanse of arid desert bordering on the Indus. All the other waters 
of India belong to what is called peninsular India. Beginning from the north, tho 
first two that occur flow eastward into the Gulf of Cambay ; the Nerbudda, parallel 
to tho Vindhya chain, and fed by its streams ; and the Tapty, wliich passes by 
Surat. . There the chain of tho Western Ghauts begins, whence all tho other largo 
rivers flow eastward into the Bay of Bengal. The principal of these are the 
Godavory, the Kistna, and the Cauvery ; all sacred in the eyes of the Hindoo, and 
truly valuable by their services to irrigation and commerce. These rivers have tho 
same uniform features. They rise in the Western Ghauts, and run across the 
peninsula in a south-easterly direction. They drain rather than water the upper 
country through which they flow, and are comparatively valueless there either 
for navigation or irrigation. But they spread over alluvial deltas before they 
reach the sea, and at that stage become capable of being restrained and utilized 
by the agricultural engineer. The estimated basin area of the Godavory is 112,200 
square miles, and its length is 898 miles. The estimated basin area of the Kistna 
is 94,500 square miles, and its length is 800 miles. The estimated basin area of 
the Cauvery is 327,700 square miles, and* its length is 472 miles. Each of these 
rivers has a largo tributary system of its own. Other rivers on the east coast, of 
similar character but smaller dimensions, are the North and South Pennair or 
Pinaukiny (the soxithern being called Ponniaur), tho Palaur, tho Vellaur, tho 
Veigay, and the Tambrapurny. The area of country drained by rivers running 
westward is only the narrow strip of territory between the Westel’n Ghauts and 
tho sea. As a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern base of the 
western mountain, chain down to the Coromandel Coast, while the fall is sudden 
and precipitous on the western side of the mountains. 
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4. It is somewhat remarkable that in so large a region as India, with so 
many mountains and waters, there should scarcely be a lake. To find this feature 
on a great scale it is necessary to penetrate the northern barrier of India into 
Central Asia. So called lakes are the Chilka on the Coromandel Coast at the 
confines of this Presidency, and the Poolicat Lake on the same coast within the 
Presidency. But these are really mere salt marshes like the Mareotis or Alenzaleh. 
Poolicat Lake, 33 miles in length from north to south, forms a more or less impor- 
tant backwater for inland communication between Madras city and the northern 
districts. This lake is supposed to have been caused by the sea breaking in 
through the low sandy beach. On the western coast, the perpetual , antagonism 
between the mountain torrents and the ocean has produced a remarkable series of 
backwaters or lagoons, which skirt the entire seaboa/'d of Canara, Malabar, and 
Travancore. The largest is the backwater of Cochin, which extends from north to 
south for a distance of 120 miles. These backw'aters also are used for inland 
navigation. A projecting spur of the ghauts for a h^ng time interrupted coinniu- 
nication, but this has now been tunnelled, and continuoius water communication 
is provided by this means between Cochin and the capital of Travancore, to be 
prolonged southwards to Cape Comorin by an artificial canal. 

5. Climate and Productions — The peculiar physical geography of the penin- 
sula with a large mountain chain running from north to south along its western 
boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and the productions of the various 
portions of the country. The western hills haA'o tlie effect of arresting the lower 
strata of raiu clouds brought up from the Indian Ocean by the periodical wind.s 
of the south-west monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the 
narrow atrip of coast-line on the western side of the peninsula. Where tlie 
mountain range is of great height, as between Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain 
clouds are almost entirely diverted from the districts immediately below the 
mountains on the eastern side ; and while the annual rainfall on the western side 
may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty iuchos are usually 
registered on the eastern side, immediately within the intluonce of the inonnlain 
ranges. Whore the mountain chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass 
over the hills, and rain is pi’ecipitat.«?d in uncertain and varying amount over t he 
peninsula to the east of the ghauts; but, except in the northern districts, where 
the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of the 
southern portion of tho eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the period 
of the north-cast monsoon. During tho continuance of this monsoon, the western 
ranges of mountains have a similar effect in arresting tho rain elonda, so that ju. 
tlie season of the year when tho Carnatic is visited by heavy rain, the western 
couib districts enjoy clear weather. The climate thus varies considerably in tho 
dilVerent parts ol the Presidency. The Noilgherry Mills enjoy the climate of tlio 
temperate zone, with a moderate rainfall, and a thm'iuomoter rarelj' exceeding 8(r F., 
and sometimes falling to freezing-point. In 1870, the nietin (emperatui o in the 
shade at the sanitarium of Wellington was 01 -2' F. On the Malabar coast, (he 
soutli-west monsoon brings an cxce.s.sive rainfiill, rea<diing 15o indies in the year at 
certain places. The rain clouds hanging on the sh^pe of tho Western Gliants 
sometimes obscure the sun for mouths at a time. Along the eastern coast and on 
tliij central tablelands the rainfall is comparatively low, but the heat of the summer 
months is excessive. At Masulipatam the thermometer frequently rises to above 

B'. in the shade, and to 170° in tho snri. Observations extending T^ver a period 
of sixty-three years give an average of 48‘9 inches of rain in the yoar at Madras 
city; but this is considerably above the mean of the east coast generally. At 
Beilary the average annual rainfall does not exceed 22 inches, of which Mi inches 
are brought by the south-west monsoon across the ghauts. The whole coast of 
the Bay of Bengal is liable to disastrous cyclones, which not only wreck tlie 
shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed the low-lying ports. 

G. To the physical barrier of the Western Ghauts must be attributed not only 
tho vast differences of climate, but also those of the nature of the productions, in 
the eastern and western divisions of the peninsula. In the former division the 
uncertainty and capricious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of 
the .soil the necessity of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation 
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purposes, aivl innuruorahle tanks or reservoirs scattorecl tlirouj^hout t lu' (.-ountry 
are the result. On the western side of the mountains however the neee.'sity tor 
such work.s lias never arisen. There the periodical rain.s fall with great regularity 
as to time and (juantity, and the earth produces so abundantly that, although in 
certain excojitional years there may be partial failures of crop.s, absolute agrieullma) 
distre.ss as a re.sult of bad seasons is quite unknown. Only three of the twenty- 
one distiiets of which the Madras Presidency is composed lie within the intluenee 
of the novor-failing rains of the south-west monsoon. In the remaining eighteen 
districts nature demands the assistance of art in the collection, storage, and 
distribution of the rain-supply. In some of these eighteen districts howtiver, as 
in the northern coast area, the periodical rains fall more regularly than in othcr.s, 
giving them thus an advantage. In several of these also the rivers running 
eastward, sw^elled by the south-Avest monsoon rains, foi'in an additional source of 
irrigation. The chief staples of the Presidency are rice; cholam (a kind of maize) ; 
camboo (a kind of millet) ; raggy and varagoo amongst food-grains ; gingclly iimongst 
oil-seeds ; and chillies, tobacco, sugar-cane, plantains, and betel-loaf amongst 
garden crops. Cotton, which may be regarded a.s a special crop, has a cultivation 
almost equalling that of I'aggy. The trees most grown for their fruits are cocoa- 
nut, areoa-iiut, jack, tamarind, and mango. Rice, as might be c.xjieeteii, is jun- 
duced in the largest quantities in the alluviid and liigldy-irrigated districts of 
'I’aiijore, Godaviu y, and Kistna on the east coast, and in Malabar and (kinara on 
the west coast, wlu're the rainfall is abundant. Cliolam is principally cultivated 
in the tahleiand (li.sirict.s of Rellary and Kiiriiool, wliile ciimboo and rairgy aia* most 
o.xtcusiv(>tv piiiwii in the, othef inlaml, but less elevated, distriet.s, .sueli a.s Salem 
anti Co!ml).il ore. ('ocoanut, palms flourish mo.st luMiriautly on tin.' banks ofila; 
est ua.i'ic-; am! back- wa t t'l'S or salt-water lagoons of the western disfriers of .Malabar 
and CanaiM, and areca-nnt [lalnis in the valleys interstaM ing rbe lower .dopes of tin; 
SVostern Glianls. 

7. < a i:\ Ktrvi, ScKVi'.'i, •iiii: W'kst (Ioast. — W lam the ('one.inv tonitories in 
Bombay ao- bet bebimi to the north, all tliat ever constituted part (d the .Moiglui! 

• 'uipire, <)r at least, was rtJtndari v ajtporiioned among its p!-ovine. s, ha.- been cpiirt' d. 
Tiie sontt: (.>(’ Im'ja may be .saitl to reaeb from tins point to Cape Comorin, and to 
begin wit ii i,lie in irit ime tract of .Malabar. The name of Malaltar ju o] ': a !y bei(,ngs 
to a kingdom, of whieh the capital, Calicut, was found by the !ir,-i Portuguese 
reivigators to be the seat f)f a eousid* rable dominion, luuier a sovereign ealled thu 
Zamoi'iu. I 'lidera mi.sconeeption of tlio extent, of the country the mime lilalabar 
Avas extemied t o imighbonring countries, and has even been apfiliod loosidv to all the 
wo.stcrn Ciaast of the piuiinsul.T, as far as the Gulf of Cambay. Considen.'d as the 
coast reiwdiing fimiri the Goncan to Capo Comorin, it forms a rogioJi oOo mih's in 
Itmgth, 30 or >0 in bniadth, interposed between the Indian Ocean and the .almost 
continuous chain of the Western Ghauts. This position supplie.s it Avith copious 
moi.sture. Its sui’face, rugged, rocky, and irregular, may be rendered hi 

f? hly 

produetivo Avith eai-eful cultivation, which is generally bestowed. It yields A'cry 
large crops of rice, forming an article of export to Bombay and the nortlu'rn coasts. 
But the ancient staple of its European comroorce is pepper, produced in greater 
abundance and perfection than in any other part of the globe. It produces also very 
copiously the noted Indian luxury, the betel-leaf and areca-nut; likewise ginger, 
cardamoms, and several other spices. The new product of coffee forms an impor- 
tant export to European countries. The upper districts abound with fine timber, 
particularly the teak, so pre-eminently valuable for ship-building; also sandal, 
sapan, and other dyeing and ornamental woods. The region does not contain 
any fine or nourishing manufactures, unless the modern industry in machine- 
made earthen tiles be reckoned as such ; but with its grain, timber and spices 
purchases the fine cottons of Goozerat. Social life throughout Malabar presents 
a very Vo markable aspect. The original structure of Hindoo society has not been 
altered by foreign conquests, but it exhibits within itself some forms decidedly in 
contrast Avith those which are found elsewhere. The distinctions of caste are eaiTit'd 
to an unusual pitch. Before the enforcement of English law, if a cultivator (Teeyar) 
or ftsh(?rraan (Mooewa) touched one of the Nayars or military class, tlie Nayar was 
eousidored ju.stitied in killing the person so touching him on the spot. Tbe Pariah 
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class were in Malabar till lately little else than slaves. A cla.ss called Niyandte.s are 
excluded from all human intercourse, and forced to wander in unfrequented places, 
without means of support, except the alms of pa-ssengers. The Nayara themselve.s 
are a remarkable body. In the Hindoo system they are classed as Shopdras, though 
they rank immediately under the Brahmins, the intermediate classes being here 
wanting. Indeed they are manifestly equal in dignity with the Cshatriyas of 
North-western India. Their most peculiar characteristic consists in the arrange- 
ments with regard to females. These are married at ten years of age, and have an 
aliment transmitted to them by their husband, whom they must not however see 
or hold intercourse with ; a single instance of such connection would bo considered 
scandrdous. They reside with their mother, and after her death with thi‘ir 
brother ; and they are allowed, and regard it an honour, to attract as many lovei s 
as possible, provided they bo of equal or superior rank. It is thus considered a 
ridiculous question to ask a Nayarvrho is his father. The only real panmtege rests 
with the brother of the wife, whose children are considered as belonging to him, 
and to whom all his property and titles are transmitted ; for the sister’s children 
must bo in one degree eonaauguineous, while the wife’s children may not be in any- 
Another striking peculiarity on the Malabar coast consists in the early colonies of 
Christians and Jews, which still form u considorahle part of its population. So 
numerous are the fonner, as to give Malabar in mai»y quarters the appearance of 
a Christian country; they are computed on the whole at fiom 100,000 to 150,000. 
They derive from a very well-known tradition the title of Christians of St. 
Thoma.s ; their origin does not in reality appear to bo much later than the apostolic 
age. Their original form of worship was not in accordance with the tenets of 
the Catliolic church. The Portuguese, who at an early period became tnaster.s of 
thi.s coast, considering such worship as heresy, compelled them to conform, d'he 
.^lalabar (diri.stians could not however ))e induced to hear the service read iti 
J.atia ; the Portiiguest' therefore conceded this ])oint, and allowed tlu! u.se of tin; 
Syriac. A sjiecies of Syro- Roman church was thu.s formed. The .Icw.s of Malabar, 
who amount to about d0,0O0, are divided into wliitt? and l)lack, f'trming (juite 
distinct chesses ; i ho wliitc considering the other i;s comparatively lo'v ;iinl impurt*. 
la A.I). 400 they o'otained the gift of the city of (h-iinganore ; bu', having incurre l 
the hostility J a neighbouring rajah, this settlcmt.'nt was Ijroken up and <.lis]»t,i'seil . 
d’ho lllack .lews have been .supposed by some to Ije Himloo convert.s ; but it i.^ 
pi'obablo that tliey were an earlier laco of Jew.s from Palestine. Both tribes 
possess lli'brcw ruanuscripts of the Old Testament, which appear to bo preserved in 
a state of tolci’able parity. 

8. In surveying this coast in somewhat more detail, the first tract met i.s 
(hanara, which extends along the sea about 200 miles. The northern part, now 
in the Bombay territory, is very hilly, and produces chiefly teakwood ; but the 
southern, portion of which is called by the natives Tooh>ova, is well cultivated and 
exports largo quantities of rice, llindtio.s of the peculiar sect called the Jain.s 
abound in the country. There are also a considerable number of (diristians ; but 
the sea-coast is mostly oc.cupiod by a class of Mabomedans called Moplahs, 
apparently emigrants from Arabia. Through their means llyder and Tippoo were 
complete masters of Canara, and the latter carried on a violent persecution against 
the professors of all other religions. After the fall of Tippoo howcjver in 1799, 
Canara was annexed to the British dominions and tolci-ation wa.s restored. South 
Canara alone now belongs to this Presidency. The principal city of Canara is 
Mangalore, long a flourishing emporium. It suffered in the war between the 
My.sorc sovereigns and the British Government. Being la’Krm by the British in 
173-3, it was defended with extraordinary valour against the %vho!e force of Tipp»oo. 
In the following year it was surrendered by treaty to th.at rnler, who then 
disjnantled the fortifications. Since corning under British dominion Mangalore has 
flourished, and carries on a very large export of rice. It is sitmited on a back water 
forming a common estuary to two rivers, one of which is to its north and the other 
is to its south. The port will not admit vessels drawing more than ten feet water ; 
but the anchoi-age at the mouth of the river is good. 

9. Proceeding southwards, the next district is that of Malabar proper, which 
oocupit's about 200 miles of coast, and contains upwards of 2,300,000 inhabitants. 
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The soil immediately along the shore is poor and sandy ; but in the interior it 
consists of hills, the sides of which are formed into terraces, with fertile valleys 
interposed. Pepper, abundantly raised in the hill-forests of this country, forms the 
staple of a very extensive foreign trade. Calicut, which first gave to De Gama an 
idea of the splendour of Indian cities, was the residence of the Zamorin, whose 
empire then extended wide along Malabar. Its power was materially broken 
by unsuccessful contest with the Portuguese ; and towards the close of the last 
century was finally destroyed by the invasions of Hyder and Tippoo. In the 
struggle which terminated in the downfall of the latter, Britain derived some aid 
from the native chiefs, who in return were invested with the internal jurisdiction of 
the country subject to the payment of a regular tribute. Between powers placed in 
so delicate a relation dissensions soon arose ; the conflict terminated in favour of the 
British, who assumed the uncontrolled dominion of the country, its territory being 
annexed to this Presidency. The Zamorin is now a stipendiary of the Madras 
Government. Calicut, the once important capital of Malabar, was entirely de- 
stroyed by Tippoo ; but, as soon as British ascendency permitted, the inhabitants 
animated by that local attachment which is strong in India hastened to return. 
It is now a large place with an improving trade. The most remarkable modern 
city however has been Cannanore, formerly the seat of a female ruler called the 
Beeby, and from its almost impregnable position regarded as the main hold of 
the Moplahs or Mahomedans of Malabar. The Beeby was till lately allowed to 
administer Cannanore and the country in its immediate vicinity. She carries 
on also considerable mercantile transactions with Bengal and Arabia, and includes 
in her sovereignty part of the Laccadives, an archipelago of low shoaly islets, 
facing the coast of Malabar at the distance of from 75 to 150 miles. They 
ever produce nothing but coir, yarn and plantains, and are inhabited by poor 
Moplah fishermen. Tellicherry, long the principal English settlement and seat of 
trade, contains many rich merchants. At the capture in 1793 of Malid, then tho 
principal French settlement, the preference was given to that place, which lias tho 
advantage of a particularly fine situation ; but on its subsequent rendition it 
decayed. 

10. South of Malabar proper is the small province of Cochin, which presents 
the same general aspect as the rest of the coast, and particularly abounds in teak 
timber. The Jewish and Christian colonies are very numerous in this territor3'. 
Cochin the capital was tho first point at which the Portuguese were allow'od to 
erect a fort. In 1G63 it was taken by the Dutch, and was rendered by them one 
of the most flourishing cities of India. The rajah has maintained his independenco 
better than most Hindoo princes. lie was merely tributary to Tippoo, ami li.is 
been allowed by the English to carry on the internal affairs of his state, though 
under payment of tribute. Cochin still enjoys a considci-able trade. Ten miles 
to the north is Crangauore, which tho Portuguese have made the seat of a Bishop’s 
see. 

11. The extended line of coast from Cochin to Capo Comorin is occupied 
by the dominions of the Maharajah of Travancore. They possess all tho advan- 
tages peculiar to the Malabar Coast. The inland districts, in particular, are 
remarkable for fertility and beauty. They exhibit a varied scene, consisting of 
hills clothed witli lofty forests, and of winding streams with valleys clad in perpetual 
verdure. The woods are perfumed with numberless aromatic plants. Besides tho 
staple article of pepper, Travancore yields ginger, turmeric, and inferior species of 
nutmeg and cinnamon. The Travancore Maharajah, like the Cochin Rajah, conducts 
the internal affairs of his dominions, subject to the advice of the British representa- 
tive under a treaty of 1805. Travancore, the ancient capital, was situated some- 
what up the country in a soil of white sand ; but it is much decayed since the 
Maharajah removed to Putmanaubhapooram and subsequently to a new palace built 
on the^ European model at Trivandrum. Alleppey, Quilon, and Colachel afford 
convenient havens for trade, though the strong currents which run along the coast 
render navigation diflScult. 

12. At the extreme point of the territory of Travancore is situated Cape 
Comorin, the southern boundary of India. A few miles from this stands the 
southernmost scarp of the Western Ghauts, a bold and commanding feature, which 
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presents to the ocean a lofty hill covered with the most brilliant verdure. The 
rocks scattered along the shore of the cape render it necessary for the navigator to 
keep at a distance. 

13. This samb, thb Cabnatio. — After turning Cape Comorin the extensive 
territory is reached to which Europeans have given the name of Carnatic. It 
stretches about 500 miles along the coast, stopping somewhat short of the gpi'eat 
natural boundary of the Kistna. It is divided into two parts by the chain of the 
Eastern Ghauts, ruiming like the Western parallel to the coast. One of these 
divisions is called the Carnatic above and the other the Carnatic below the ghauts ; 
but the former is better known under the title of Mysore, and the territory on the 
coast will be here considered as the proper Carnatic. It is called also the coast of 
Coromandel ; and, though in its general structure similar to Malabar, presents some 
marked differences. The naountains are distant from the sea fifty, seventy, or a 
hundred miles ; and, instead of being clothed with vast and majestic woods, are in 
most places naked and rocky. The region is watered by several great rivers, rising 
in the Western Ghauts, and running across the whole peninsula; among which the 
Cauvery stands pre-eminent. Upon the whole however, instead of numberless 
torrents dashing down the sides of the hills, and requiring only to be confined and 
gmded ; this tract contains large arid plains, to which the industrious husbandman 
can with difficulty by canals and tanks convey the necessary moisture. The 
ghauts also from their great altitude intercept the heavy rains which the monsoon 
brings on the western coast ; and there are only occasional showers, from May to 
June, to fertilise the ground and cool the intensity of the heat. Hence the 
Carnatic, in seasons of drought, is subject to severer famines than any other part of 
India. Yet, though there are many barren tracts, the coui^iy on the whole is 
highly cultivated and very productive. The population of the Carnatic is essentially 
Hindoo. The tide of Mahomedan conquest did not reach it before the fourteenth 
century ; nor was the subjection nearly complete \intil the reign of Aurungzeeb. 
A race of Moghul viceroys was then established at Arcot, who on the fall of the 
empire set up an independent power. Pressed however by the overwhelming 
force of the Rajahs of Mysore, they were forced to ask for British aid. The 
Company readily interposed, and after a long and severe struggle subverted the 
throne of Hyder and Tippoo. The nawab however was unable to maintain his 
position. On the death of the reining nawab in 1801, his successor was made to 
sign a treaty by which the sovereignty of all his territories was transferred to the 
Company : and there was reserved to himself only from two to three lakhs of pagodas, 
and a portion of household lands. The country was then divided into eight dis- 
tricts or collectorships, administered by British officers. Arcot and its immediate 
vicinity is chiefly peopled by Mussalmans ; and on the southern part of the coast 
there are emigrants from Arabia, thoimh not in so g^eat numbers as on the Malabar 
coast. The rest of the population is Hindoo, and the customs and religion of this 
native race have been preserved here in unusiial purity. The pagodas are extremely 
numerous, and rival in splendour those of the sacred cities of Benares and Allahabad. 
The Brahmins, not generaUy oppressed as elsewhere under Mahomedan ascendency, 
had intrusted to them by that government most of the civil employments in the 
state and revenue. Another class, almost peculiar to this part of the country, 
was formerly that of the poligars. Originally district officers of the old Naick and 
British Governments, they took advantage of the periods of weakness of the latter, 
and erected castles from which like the baronial chiefs of Buro^ in the feudal ages 
they plundered and oppressed the surrounding country. The English Government 
were often obliged to purchase their orderly beha viour by giving them an independept 
power and jurisdiction. There ^ no class whose subjection proved sp ejcpensive 
to Great Britain. The Carnatic is much more of a manufacturing country than 
Malabar ; yet it does not produce those fine fabrics which distinguish the Northern 
Circars. Piece-goods, blue cloths, chintzes, Ac., all of a coarser kind, are its 
principal products. 

14. A detailed survey of the Carnatic may begin with Madras, now its capital, 
and that of the British possessions on the eastern coast. The choice of a capital, 
as in many other countries, hast not been so happy as that made by the French j 
Pondicherry being in every way a naturally finer and more convenient station. 
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Madras has had till veiy recently no harbour ; but a mere road, through which runs 
a strong current, and which is often exposed to dangerous winds. On the lx.-ach 
breaks so strong and continual a siirf, that only a peculiar species of largo light 
boats, the thin planks of which are sewed together with the tough grass of the 
country, can by the dexterous management of the natives be rowed across it. For 
minor communications with the shipping and for deep sea-fishing the natives of 
the coast employ what is called a catamaran, consisting merely of two plank.s 
fiastened together, with which they encounter the roughest seas with wonderful 
address, and when swept off by the waves regain it by swimming. Fort St. 
George, ^ planned by Mr. Robins, a celebrated engineer, and placed at a small 
distance from the sea, was once regarded as a strong and handsome fortros.s, 
though not on so great a scale as Fort William at Calcutta ; but more advantage- 
ously situated however, and defensible by a smaller number of men. European 
Madras is for the most part an assemblage of country houses situated in the midst 
of gardens, and scattered over an extent of several miles. The houses are light and 
elegant, having columns covered with the fine composition of shell limestone called 
choonam. The hand of art has covered with verdure a somewhat arid soil. Tlio 
Black Town is extensive, and its minarets and pagodas, mixed with trec.s ami gai’dens, 
are striking from a distance; but the interior is poor. In the vicinity of Madras 
is the district of Chingleput, originally obtained as a jagheer from the Mogluil, ami 
still kept up as a distinct collectorsbip. Though the soil is generally dry, it is made 
by industry to yield tolerable crops of rice. The town of Chingleput i.s somewliat 
inland, and not of much importance though the seat of a sub-collectorate. About 
thirty-five miles to the south of Madras is Mahabalipore, or the city of tlio Great 
Bali, called also the Seven Pagodas. It consists of a range of sculptured edifices 
representing the exploits of Bali, Krishna, and other chiefs celebrated in the 
Mahabharat. It is sacred to Vishnoo, a colossal image of whom is found in the 
principal temple. The monuments, though not ou the same gigantic scale as in 
some other parts of India, are well executed. In the interior of the counti-y is 
the hill-temple of Tripatty, one of the most crowded scenes of Hindoo pilgrimage ; 
the ceremonies of which however Europeans have never been allowed to view. 

16. Proceeding southwards Pondicherry is reached, the seat of French empire 
in India. This empire, founded in 1749 by M. Dupleix, presented for some time 
a brilliant aspect, and seconded by native alliances threatened to subvert the 
foundations of the British power in the East. Toward.s the close of the war of 
1756 Pondicherry fell into the hands of the British ; and though restored by 
subsequent treaties, never on the renewal of war made any effectual resistanc«;. 
Pondicherry was I’aised by the French from a village to be the handsomest European 
city in India. It contains many fine houses in the European style ; and the high 
culture of tho vicinity, the numerous canals crossed by neatly constructed bridges, 
tho roads planted with trees and partly adorned by statues, give to the .surrounding 
district the appearance of a great garden. Tho inhabitants have suffered much by 
repeated hostilities, and being unfavourably situated for trade, have been unable 
entirely to retrieve their affairs. In trade Pondicherry was at one time surj)assed 
by Cuddaloro, a well-built town at the mouth of a considerable river. In war 
Cuddalore has followed the fortunes of Pondicherry, though its capture in 1783 
was not effected without very great loss on the part of the British. 

16. The Kingdom of Tanjore was formerly an important territory, consisting 
of the delta of the Cauvery. Tho Hindoos attach to its stream a peculiarly .sacred 
character. At Trichinopoly, about 100 miles above the sea, it separates into two 
great branches, one retaining the original name and another called Coleroon. 
Numerous channels derived from these convert the region into a delta, not 
surpassed by any part of Egypt or Bengal in culture and fertility. Art has been 
industriously employed to improve these natural advantages. The chief produce 
consists of rice, grain, and cocoanuts, which are largely exported. The population 
introduced by Moghul conquest has never reached Tanjore, and almost the only 
Mahotnedans consist of a few refugees from Arabia. This country therefore has 
retained almost entire the ancient religion, constitution, and manners of India. It 
is particularly distinguished by the splendour of its pagodas and other edifices 
destined to religious worship. Tanjore was governed by an independent rajah 
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until 1790, when the British caused him to resign the administration, accepting a 
revenue of a lakh of pagodas, or 3| lakhs of rupees, with one-fifth of the net revenue 
of the country. He was also permitted, in time of peace only, to keep possessioti 
of the town and fortress of Tanjore. The city of Tanjore may be considered as the 
native capital of Southern India, and the rival of Benares in learning, splendour, 
and antiquity. Its pagoda is greatly celebrated, rising from the ground by twelve 
successive stages, and considei'ed the finest specimen of that species of structu,,. 
existing in India. The usual Brahmin college is attached to it. The place is six 
miles in circumference, and contains two large and strong forte, the smallest of 
which is about a mile in circumference, surrounded with a broad and deep ditch, 
cut in the solid rock. In one of these forts is the pagoda, and in the other the 
palace of the rajah. 

17. Trichinopoly is a large and strong city, farther up the Cauvery, and 
distinguished by being the residence of Mahomed Ally and his son, who under 
British protection reigned over the Carnatic. The siege of Trichinopoly in 1755 
is celebrated in Indian history for the gallant defence made by British officers against 
the French and their native allies, which terminated in a great part of the former 
being obliged to surrender. Opposite to Trichinopoly is the large island of 
Seringham (or Shrecrungam) not to be confounded with the town of Seringapatam in 
Mysore, formed by the two branches of the river. It contains a pagoda pre- 
eminent in magnitude and sanctity, being about four miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by seven successive inclosures. The innermost shrine has never been 
violated by any hostile power. It is visited by crowds of penitents from all parts of 
Hindostan, who bestow gifts in return for the pardon of their sins. 

18, Among the sea-ports of this region special mention may be made of 
Negapatam at the mouth of the Cauvery, once the chief factory of the Dutch on this 
coast, and made by them a strong and commercial place ; but it has declined in 
both these respects since it came under the power of Britain. At the mouth of 
one of the deltaic branches is Tranquebar, which the prudent conduct of the 
Danish Government converted from a small village to a thriving mart of trade. 
It is also the seat of an active mission, to which the public is indebted for some 
important memoirs relative to India. Dovacottah, at the mouth of the Coloroon, 
was once a considerable British factory, and the first place in this neighbourhood 
where the British obtained a footing. 

19, The districts of Matlura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelly, added to Travancore on 
the opposite coast, constitute the extreme south of India. They are inferior to 
Tanjore in natural fertility, and as some consider in cultivation. They are les.s 
copiously watered, and a not inconsiderable part of their surface is still covered 
with jungle, formerly the retreat of poligars, whoso incursions disturbed the 
pursuits of industry. Cotton forms the staple product, particularly of Tinnevelly ; 
and a consideraVdo quantity of coarse manufactures is transmitted to Madras. The 
capitals of the same name are not of particular magnitude or iniportance, and in 
their situation and structure strength was mainly studied ; but since the country 
has attained a more settled state, their fortifications have fallen into decay. 
Madura is a very ancient city, and is regarded by the Hindoos as peculiarly sacred. 
It has a pagoda or temple much more than commensurate to the greatness of the 
city, and one of the most splendid in Southern India, 

20. The northern part of the Carnatic still remains to be mentioned. It is 
generally inferior to the southern, and yields no remarkable product, either of land 
or manufacture. Arcot, nearly in a direct line inland from Madras, was raised to 
high importance by the Moghul government, who attracted by its salubrity made 
it their capital. It is situated however in a barren country, and is surrounded 
by naked granite hills. Poolicat, close to the sea and with a port, after enjoying 
for a long time high prosperity as the chief seat . of Dutch commerce on the 
Coromandel coa.st under the name of Geldria, has since it came under the power 
of the British declined to the position of an inconsiderable village. There was 
formerly trade here with Penang. Nellore on the large river Pennair formerly 
exported blue chintzes for the use of the negroes on West Indian plantations, but 
this trade has ceased. There is an anicut across the river close to the town. 
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which has supplied the delta south o£ the river with iirigation for many years ; and 
there is a new anicut now being constructed at Sungam, 20 miles west of Nollore, 
which will perform the same service for the delta north of the river. The whole 
of this coast is engaged in tlie salt industry. The country adjoining Nellore will 
shortly be opened out by rail- road communications. 

21. The same, the Conooo Countuv. — U nder no other title can be designated 
the two districts of tSalom and Coimbatore, which interpose between the Western 
Ghauts and the Eastern Carnatic to the south of Mysore ; for there is no modern 
name indicating the whole of this' country. The ancient kingdom bearing this 
name disappeared from lustory eight or nine centuries after the commencement of 
tl.e Christian era. The Sidetn di.strict includes a northern and eastern portion 
once called the Baramahaid or twelve estates, and a remainder consisting of country 
lying on and lying below the Mysore plateau. The East India Company sought to 
convert the town of Salem into a manufacturing centre, and a large weaving 
industry remains to this day. The climate of Salem town is not considered healthy, 
being liable to sudden alternations of heat and cold ranging up to 25". This 
district is the principal seat of the manufacture of Indian steel or wootz. The ore 
is expo.sed and needs no mining. The antiquity of the process of manufacture is 
no less astonishing than its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely erudite, and in its 
discovery there seems but little room for the agency of chance. There is no 
evidence that any nation of antiquity except the Hindoos were acajuainted Avith the 
art of manufacturing steel. The forests of the district cover a fourth of its area, 
and their developmejit for the purposes of fuel will make this into an iron-producing 
country. Above the town of Salem tower the Shevaroy Hills. The name of the 
old Congoo kingdom .survives in Caungyam in the adjoining Coimbatore di.strict. 
The fauna of Southern India abound in this pai*t of the country. The town of 
Coimbatore lies high and is a favourite station with Europeans. On the westerti 
confines of this district lie the Neilgherry Hills, the lai'gest hill-plateau in India 
that hu.s been piermaiieritly occupied by Em'opeans. 

22. The same, the Northern Circars. — The old province of Orissa to the 
east of (iondwaiia in tho Central Indian tableland occupied the whole sea-coast 
of tho southern [leiiinsula from tho Carnatic to Bengal. The interior of tho country, 
traversed by a portion of tho great chain of the ghauts, is still more rugged than 
the tableland to the west of it; it is covered with jungle and infested by hill fever. 
Various rude tribes have from time immemorial inhabited these Avild recesses. 
They rendered themselves formidable to tho Malirattas ; but the influence of British 
law has converted them into more or less peaceable .subjects. The three great 
riveivs, the Mahaiiuddy, Godavery, and Kistna discharge themselves into tlie sea ; 
t he first towards the northern, and the two latter at the southern oxtriunity of this 
country, 'rise iract which has been known as the Circars, and which is the only 
part of Orissa now assigned to Madras, comprises that southern jAortion of it Avhich 
Avas never securely lield by the original Hindoo kingdom. The littoral of the 
Northern Circrirs is oru' of the most valuable districts in Hindostan ; equal to the 
Carnatic in bu tilitv, and formerly at least superior to it in manufacturing industry. 
It is remarkable alfo as being the first territory of any considerable extent which 
came under tlic dominion of the East India Company. The French in 1750 Inuung 
been driven from .Masulipatain, Lord Clive obtained from the Moghul the grant of 
the territory ; and the Nizam, though then in actual possession, was not in a condi- 
tion to dispute tlie t ransaction. The internal gOA’ernment has not been matorially 
altered, the villa ires Vicing ruled according to their ancient institutions ; but tho 
]ioAver of tho zemiudar.s, the principal of whom at tho first occupation could assem- 
ble 41,000 troops, lias been greatly broken. Calicoes and chintzes were once the 
staple manufacture, tho finest being produced in the delta of the Godav'ery. These 
manufasrtnres wcie exported to Europe and various parts of the East, but particu- 
larly to Persia, Avlu re tho demand for them Avas most extensive. Modern com- 
petition ]a>w* ver on the part of Bombay and England has gone far to destroy the 
imliisiries. 'i'he principal exports now are in natural products. The Circars 
were utuier Mm Niu-:saUnan government five* in number: Goontoor or Moorti- 
zanuggor, CondapillA’ or ^loostafannggor, Ellore, Rajahmnndry, and Chicacole ; with 
tho eoas'.- strip of Masulipatam added. But this nomenclature has been altered by 
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the modern distribution of revenue districts. The important trade of this tract 
used to centre almost entirely in Masulipatam, a large sea-port with the best harbour 
in the whole coast from Cape Comorin. More than half of its exports were to 
Bussorah, the rest chiefly to Madras, which it supplied with a considerable quantity 
of grain. This place however has in its turn lost its natural advantages, and has 
been replaced by Cocanada which has canal communication with the deltas of tho 
Godavcry and Kistna rivers. The old district of Cuttack, now Cuttack and Pooree, 
traversed by the lower Mahanuddy, connects the Circars with Bengal. Cuttack 
tho capital situated on a broad channel of the Mahanuddy, is a town of importanco 
garrisoned by the troops of this Presidency. But the most remarkable place within 
the district is the holy land of Juggernaut, which comprises a circuit of flfteen 
miles, and is known to- story as tho strange scone of Indian fanaticism. 

23. The same, the Ceded Distbicts. — These will complete the account of the 
Presidency. They form the Balaghaut or highlands of the old Hindoo Vijianugger 
kingdom, as opposed to the Payeen Ghaut or Talaghaut or lowrlands of the same, 
already described above under the title of Carnatic. In the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century French alternated with English troops in tho support of tho 
Nizam at his capital. But in 1798 the Earl of Mornington finally established there 
a British force, and in 1800 at the conclusion of the third Mysore war tho most 
southerly of the Nizam’s temtories lying below the Toongabudra river were assumed 
by tho British as paj^ent for that force then largely increased and declared to bo 
stationed in the dominions in perpetuity. Thus a large tract of country wa.s added 
to the British possessions in the south, which carried their power from the coast to 
tho centre of the jpeninsula. The native state of Mysore was at the same time 
encircled. The character of this countiy does not differ materially from that of 
the Deccan plateau. Bellary the most westerly of the provinces, and including at 
that time what are now Anantapore and Kumool districts, is throughout a highland; 
the most elevated part being to the west where the surface rises towards the 
culminating range of the VTostern Ghauts, and to the south where it rises to the- 
tableland of My. sore. Towards the centre of the country the plateau presout.s a 
monotonous and almost treeless extent, bounded by the horizon. Water is scarce, 
and fodder difficult to be procured. The present district of Kurnool lie.s to the 
east of Bellary. Two long mountain ranges, tho Nullamull:iy.s and tho yeriamull.'iys, 
extend parallel to one another north and .south through it. The central portion 
consists of a valley of black cotton-soil, while the western portion forms part of tho 
Mysore plateau. Anantapore south-east of Bellary w’as once tho wmstern limit of 
the real Canarese country. Cuddapah is the eastern divisitm of tiio (iJedod .Districts, 
and its most mountainous part. Tho Nullamullay Hills .separate ton miles from 
Cuddapah into two ranges, one running north-east towards the Tripattjf Hill vvitli 
jieaks rising to a height of 3,500 feet above sea-levol, and the other having a 
winding course intersected at Gundicote by a remarkable chasm 200 feet in depth 
through which the Pennair river flows. The town of Cuddapah is sitnated in a 
depres.sion, and the eastern part of tho district is much lower than tlio western. 
The climate of the principal town itself 3how.s great heat during tlie day and 
oppressive closeness and stagnation of air during tho night ; and from these 
conditions of the atmosphere results its enervating influence on the European 
const itution. 

24-. Statistical Information. — Statistical accounts of districts, localities, &c., 
in or connected with this Presidency will bo found in Vol. II, App. Xlf.. In tho 
Glossary and Index will bo found concise statistical information under the heads of 
about 2,000 separate geogpraphical names belonging to the Presidency, alphabeiically 
arranged. In Vol. II, App. XI, some general topographical details are grouped 
together. In Vol. II, App. X, the principal latitudes and longitudes of the Presi- 
dency are given, arranged by districts. Tho first map f’’ ] here accompanying shows 

t’3 SprLLlKO® AUTMOHIZVD BV GoVJtENMENT OCCUBBINO IN THE MaP OP MoUNTAINfl, RlVKRlS, AND LaKKS*. — Ariar^TAti, 
AnainiRUi Hills, Aoantapnr, Arni. Aak^ BanffanBpalle, Boll ary, Bur barn pore, Boypore, Bnxviaa, Bimlijmtam, Calicut, 
Cannanore, Caurery, Chatrapur, Chicarole, Chinglepat, Chittoor. Cocsana^la, Coobiti, CoimlMitoro, Coluroon, Conjoovoram, 
Coonoor, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Dorftla, Dindi[^l, Ellore, Erode, Gingee, Ood&vari, Golgonda, GoiAljpar, GoomjiCK>r, Gooty , 
Guindy, Onndlekamcna, Gnntdr, Haropi, Hosdr, Jejn[>ore, Kilahasti, Kistna, Kodaik&nal, Kotagpri, Kambakdnam , 
Kurnool, KiittAlam, Ldngulya, Madauapallc, Madras, Modora, Manantoddy. Mangaloro, Maealtpaiani, Mettupaiuiyum , 
Kaduvatam, Kandyil, Negapatam, Nolloro, NBgiri, Ongolc, Ootacamond, Pabiincottah, Pilir, P^lghat, Pilkonda, Palnuiucr , 
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tbe mountains, rivers and lakes of tbe Presidency. Tbe second map [* *] sbows tbe 
227 towns of tbe Presidency wbicb are defined as sucb by tbe recent census report. 
Tbe third map [*J arrange trisectionally shows the territorial divisions of tbe 
county. There has been no Qasetteer special to the Presidency published since the 
work issued under that title by Messrs. Pharoah & Co., in 1855. > For most of the 
"revenue districts however District Manuals have been published as described in 
the article on Government in connection with Literature, which along with valuable 
historical matter contain more or less of geographical and descriptive information. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

25. Introduction. — An ethnological account of an Indian people must consist 
of not less than five separate subjects ; their race or descent, their language, their 
caste, their religion or sect, and their traditional habits and customs. Of these 
subjects the first is the most diflScult to examine because it is the most involved, 
and the second is the easiest because it is both the most capable of definition and 
the most accessible. The other three, caste, religion and customs, are little more 
than matters of observation ; but on the other hand they are very imperfect 
elements in anthropological inquiry, caste probably taking precedence in India 
among the three. It is generally considered that the most prominent test of 
nationality is to take race and language, and combine these together. If such is 
the case, there is little difficulty in showing a wide distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of south-eastern peninsular India and those of other and adjacent territories. 
And of that area this Presidency, touching as it does the 20th degree of latitude at 
the north and the 75th degree of longitude to the west is geographically and politi- 
cally the chief representative. While the country which is comprised within those 
degrees is inhabited almost exclusively by a definite and single family of tbe human 
species, a peculiar race called Dravidian who speak the Tamul and cognate 


Falni, P&mban, Parlikimedi^ Penn^r, Porijrip, Point Caliiiiere, PoiiAiii» Pondiohorry, PonniAr, Pulioai, Poonamnlleo, 
Porto Novo, PodukdUt, Quilon» BAjahmanary, BAmandrag, RAmoEvaram, Ramnad, Runhikntya, Budran, Thomas' 
Hoont, Salem, Shevaroy Mills, TAmbrapami, Taojore, Tellacherry, Tinnevelly, Tirupati, TimvnniiAmalai, Tranqaebar, 
Trichixaopoly, Tong^bhiidra, Yaigai, Vayitri, VallAr, Vellore, Vizagapatam, Waliair, WoUiogton, VercaocL 

[•] Spslumos authoeizkd by Goyk&kmxivt occurbiko IB rum Map of 227 ToWNs^.—Addanki, Addni, AlrAr, Tiru- 
nagari, AmalApuram, AmbAsamadram, Ambdr, AmmApet, Anantapor, AnakApaUo, Arkdnam, Arcot, Ariyalor, Ami, 
Amppakdta, Aaka, AtAr, BadvAl, Bandar, Bantvi^ BArara, BApatla, Bellary, Berhampore, HexrAda, BliarAni, Bimlipatam, 
Bobbtli, BoyarAni, Calicut, Calingapatam^ Oannanore, Ohandragiri, Chioaoolo, Chidambaram, Chingtepnt, Chirala, 
Chitloor, Cocanada, Cochin, Coimbatore, ConjeeTeram, Coonoor, Ooringa, Coddalore, Cnddapah, Cambam, Devakdta, 
UhArAponun, Dhamiapan, DharmaTaram, Dtndigni, Dowlaiahwaram, EUore, ICrv>de, EtaiyApuram, Qanjam, Cikxity, 
GopAlpar, GndiyAtam, OddAr, Oantdr, HarpanahallJ, Hindupnr, Hoapet, HosAr, lohApor, Jaggayapet, Jam mala mad ogu, 
Kadiri, KAlahasti, KalakAd, Kandaknr, Kantgirt, Kardr, Kaaimkdt, KAvali, KAynlpatnam, Kilakarai, KoIlogAI, Kdtdr, 
Kriabnagiri, Kniaaekhaxapatoam, Kambakdiiam, Knmool, Hadanapalle, Madraa, Madora, Mand,*aa, Mangaiagiri, 
Mangalore, MannArgodi, MAyaTaram, MalapAlalyam, NAmakal, NAngvnAri, NandyAI, Naraannapet, NaraApar, Negapatam, 
Nellore, Ndarfd, Ongole, Ootacamnnd, OtapidAram, PAlako), Palamoottab, FAlghat, PAIkoinla, Palman^r, Palni, I’anroti, 
Pammakndi, l^rlAkimedi, PArratipnr, PeddApnram, Penokonda, Periyaknlam, PitliApnram, PollAchi,r6l(ir, Porto Novo. 
Protiduinr, Pudiikdta, PuHvendla, Pnogmndr, Pamahottapur, RAdhApomm, KoghuiiAthapuraro, Rajahmnndry, Ramna<l,' 
RAyarhdti, RAyndnag, Salem, SAlAr, St. Thomaa’ Mount, SaidApet, SankanumiiiArkoil, SAtAnkulani, Satyamnngalam, 
Sdtur. Sh^TmAdevi, Siruguppa, Siragiri, Siraganga, SivakAai, Srirangam, Sn'vnikiintham, Srivilliputur, SnradA, 'J'adpatri, 
Tanjoro, Trllichcrry, TenkAai, Tindivanam, Tinnevelly, Tiriichendur, TimebongdrJ, TirtivniJur, TirurAldr, 'i’iruvannA- 
molai, Tinipoti, Tirnpatur, TimvAthi, Trichinopoly, Tiiraiyur, Tiificorin, tJcljpi, UciniyAijAlaiyam, Udamalpettai, 
t’riivHknrirlft. Vullarn, VfiniyainbAdi, VortirAyiruppu, VAaudevanalldr, VAynljAd, V^dlore, Venkatagiri, VIravAaaram, 
Villupi^nun, Viriidupnti, Vizngnpntnm, Vizianagrum, VriddhAchalani, WAlajfmagar, Wanfliwn.sh, Y«?inmigandr. 

[•] Srru.iNos autiiorizkd bt Oovbbhmbnt occurbino ib tiik Tkimkctionai. Map showing thb Pbincipai. Terri. 
TORiAL Divisions of the Presidency*. — Addni, n.lur, Amalipumm, Ambiisamudram, Anantapur, Anakapalle, Arcot, Arcot 
South, Amt, Atmakur, Atur, Badv^l, Bandar, Bapatla, Bellary. Berhamporo, Bezvada, BhadrAchalam, BbavAni, 
Blu'mavaruin, Bobbili, Calicut, Canara South, Canvory, Cliandragiri, Cliicticolo, Chidambaram, Chinglepnt, Chiraka), 
Chittoor, Cochin, Coimbatore, Coloroon, Conjeeveram, Coondapoor, Cuddalorw, Cuddapah, Cumbam, Darsi, DhArApuraxn, 
Dharmapuri, Dhannavaram, Dindignl, Ellore, ErnAd, Erode, Ganjam, Godavari, Golgon<la, Goomsur, Gooty, Gudivida, 
Gudiyatam, Gudur, Gundlakamma.. QantAr, Harpanahadli, Hindiipur, IToupot, Hosur, Huviuahadgalli, Jiimmalamadugu, 
Joyporo, Kadiri, KAlahasti, Kallakurchi, Kandukur, Kangundi, Kanigirt, Kan'ir, KArvetnagar, KAearagdd, KAyali, 
Kistna, Koilkuntla, KollegAl, Kdttayam, Krishnagiri, Kudligi, Kulitalai, Kumbakdnam, Kqmool, KiirumbranAd, 
J^ngolya, Madakasira, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, MadnrAntakaxn, Malabar, Mangalore, MannArgudi, MarkApnr, 
MAyavamm, Melur, Musiri, KAmakal, NandigAma, Nandikdtkur, NandyAI, NangunAri, NannilaiT), NarsAptir, Narsaraopet, 
Negapatam, Nelloro, Nilgiri, Ongolo, OtapidAram, PAlAr, PAIghnt, Palladam, Palman^r, PaltiAd, Palni, PArvatipur, 
Pattikonda, Patukdta, PeddApnram, PennAr, Penukonda, Perambaldr, Periyaknlam, Pcdili, PollAchi, Pdlur, PonAni, 
PonnAri. PonniAr, Proddntnr, Pulivendla, Pullampet, PnnganAr, Eajahmondry, RAniaphAn^apuram, BAmallakdt, 
Ramnad, RApur, RAyach6ti. BAyadmg, RAkapalle, RApallc, Roshiknlya, SaidApet, Salem, SAlur, Sanl^aranainArkoi}, 
Sarrasiddhi, Sattenapalle, 8At<Lr, Satyamangalam, ShiyAH, SiddhavatUm, flirvel, Sivaganga, 8rivillipntur, Tadpatri, 
TAmbraparni, Tanjore, Tannkn, Tenkarax, TonkAsi, Tindiranam, Tinnevelly. Timchengdd, Tirukoildr, Timmangalam, 
Timpatiir, Timtnraipiindi, TiruTalldr, TiruTannAmalai, Trayancore, Trichinopoly, Udamalpet, Udayagiri, UdayArr 
pAla^m, Udipi, Uppinangadi, trttankarai« Vaigai, TaxnsadhAra, VAyalpAd, VollAr, Vellore, Venkatagiri, VUluparam, 
Vinukonda, Viiagapatamf V riddb Achalam» WAlajApet, Walawanad, Wandiwash, Wynaad^ Temagudem. 
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languages ; it possesses that population almost exclusively. With the exception of 
the Ooriyahs (Aryans), the Sowrahs and Gadabahs (Kolarians) in the hill tracts of 
Ganjam and Jeypore, and the Concany Mahrattaa (Aryans) of the west coast, there 
is in the area no tribe or people whatever occupying a tract of country who are 
not Dravidian ; and even as to those classes intermixed with the population who 
represent a different element, the most important, namely the Brahmins, have 
adopted the Dravidian speech. On the other hand there are not many Dravidiar.^ 
occupying tracts outside the area. Ceylon is certainly Dravidian, but in a manner 
much tempered by subsequent civilizations and peculiar to itself ; and apart from 
this the Gonds in the Central Provinces, the Oraons in Chota Nagpore, and the 
small tribe inhabiting Rajmahaul on the south of the Ganges, are tho only known 
instances. For the purposes of race and speech this Presidency presents no 
complexities other than those ordinary conditions which are due to occasional 
occupation and immigration, and has a representative character of its own. As 
regards caste, religion and customs alone, it would be somewhat more difficult to 
separate it off from the rest of India. 

26. Rack. — The term Hindoo though finding a frequent place in ethnologi- 
cal writings, is of litile service if it is not a misleading expression in tho case of 
Southern India. As employed by Europeans it designates all members of tho 
population who are not professedly foreigners to the country, such as Mussalmans, 
Parsees, Europeans, &c. Tho excluded portion is but a fourteenth part of the popu- 
lation, and the whole of tlie remainder is unclassified. The native population them- 
selves in using tho term exclude not only the above, but also tho hill and out-casto 
tribes ; those forming a fifth of the population. On the other hand tiiey includo 
Jains and Booddhists whoso religion is not Brahminical. It is thus with thorn a 
term indicating that special view of tho race question which goes by tho name of 
caste. This use is somewhat more precise than that of Eui'opeans ; butsis it makes 
no distinction between Dravidian and Aryan birth, and still more as it is applied 
equally to the populations of this and other parts of India, it needs no argument to 
show that it does not suffice for the present purpose. Putting therefore the term 
Hindoo aside, race will here be considoi'ed under the four heads indicated by the 
facts special to the subject. These will be pre-Tamulian, Tamulian, Aryan, 
and foreign. And tho two first of these will bo grouped under the general term 
Dravidian [ ‘3 . 


[*] Bkvtcu Account of thk Placjc to bk awionkd to Bouth Indian Racics among thk Hacks ok Mankind. — Intro ^ 
duction. — Tho w^Dt of doflnition which has hitherto attend<;d all questions conuocted wnth South Indian othnolct^y 
necosHitatofl exaniination of the first principles conneotod with the subject. Among ethnologists themsciivoi again the 
terminology of tho science exhibits ao many cross -divisions, owing to tho adoption of different methods of classiti- 
cation, that tho only available course is to seloot the leading clcbJisihcations, and. show the place which may be assigned 
to any given population under each of them. (2) Clait9ificiU*on by characterxMticB c/ thm akull . — Blumonbach of 
Gottingen (1752-1840) classi6ed the human family aocording to skull oharaoteristios into the following hve varieties ; 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Rthiopian, Malay, and Amorioan. In the first of these — whtoh he made to include the Caucasians 
or Circassians Proper, tho Celts, the Teutons, the Bhemites, the Libyan family, the Nilotio family, and the Hindostanio 
family — the skull is largo and oval, the forehead expanded, the n a sa l bones arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. 
In the second — which erabrac^os the Chinese and Indo-Chinese,. ^ha nsdixos o£-tho.^)olar regions, the Mongol Tartars, 
and the Turks — the skull is oblong, but flattened at the sides, tho forehead low and receding, the nose broad and short, 
and the cheek-bones broad and fiat, with salient sygomatio arches. In the third — embracing the Negroes, Kafirs, 
Hottentots, Australians, Alforians arid Oceanic Negroes — the skull is long and narrow, tho forehead low, the nose broad 
and fiat, the cheek-bones prominent, tho jaws projecting like a muscle, the lips thick, and the chin small. In the 
fourth-~embracing tho Malays and Polynesians generally — tho skull is high and square, tho forehead low, tho nose 
short and broad, and the jaws projecting. In the fifth— embracing the American family and the 'J'oltioan family — the 
skull is small, with tlio apfix high, and tho back part flat, tho forehead recoding, the cheek-bones high, the nose 
aquiline, tho mouth large, and the lips tumid. This Glassification of the human family, with tho added characteristics 
under each class, of oom|»loxioD, hair, and eyes is, upon the whole, the most popular ; Blumenbaoh having taken 
eousidorablo pains to elaborate it and present it to the world in a form acceptable to scientific inquirers. Bln men bach's 
Kthiopian variety might bo held to iuclude some of the rxnQBt debased hill-tribes of Southern India, with a view to their 
partial resemblance to the Australian type. Tho Lraridians aro neither Mongolian nor Caucasian, but if anything 
between the two. BUimenbach placed the races of Upper India among the Caucasians. (3) Clas$ification by length 
and breadth of ekull and position of jaw. — This classification, devised by Betsius, Is a special fonn of the classification by 
skull characteristics. When a skull is regarded from above, its length from back to front can l>e compared with its 
breadth from side to side. Taking tho length as 100, the proportionate figure indicating the breadth can be regarded as 
tho index of breadth. This Index will commonly vary as much as 70, 8(^ and 85. Skulls with a breadth index, of ]c»s8 
than 80 are dolichoce]>halic, those with a breadth index of over 80 are braohyoephalio and those at or alwat the mvnn 
are mesocepbalic. West African Ne^es and Australians are speoiallj dolichocephalic, and North Asians are 
specially brae hy cephalic, and the Mediterranean races lie between the two. Under each of these classes ag4in the 
jaw may project so much as to give slanting teeth, which is the prospaathous type ; or it may project so little as to give 
upright teeth, which is the orthognathous type. The "Wriest African Negroes and Australians are specially prognathous. 
The prognathous type is usually accompanied by a receding forehead. With these characteristics Retsius framed 
a system of oraniology. It is not a sufficient basis for a g^neval ethnological system. Applying these tests 
however to the case in point, it may bo held tlmt the DravMmn is on the average dearly mesooephaiic and orthocpia* 
thons. Among rude tribes dolichocephdism and prognathism are found, bnt not extensively. Braoh joephaliJn is 
found still less, and not at all in the most soutliem part of the peninsula. (4) dussijieation hv fXm kimtarutal fnmtkdd . — 
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27. Though there has been less fusion of raco in Southern India in 

most parts of the world, yet there has been fusion. V^arious coufiicting considera> 
tions also necessarily arise in all examinations of race-questions. Jb'or instance the 
following. Southern races are darker than northern races ; but this only when 
external conditions are the same. There is a tendency for inferior races when 


I richanl in liis Nat ural FIistt»ry of Man (18r>5) man as mainly the t hia own civilisation. 

from the use of (he term ( 'ancasian, as representing the notion ihiit mankiTui haJ th.tf ir origin on inounuiin }mighta. F 
hirnaelf, rricluird is of opinion that it was rather on the Ivtnh^ of large ri-.er.s and their e:Uuariep that the prmiiti 


nations developed thernHOives, The? cratllcs or nur;?erio8 of the first nutiu 


He disaenta 
(»r 

primitive 

ns, of thorto at least who ber.aino |x>pulou8 


ami have left a riaine eeU'br'iteti la later tirnea, vvito, he ptiiniH out. oreiisive or vnlleys, travi rsed by navigablo 

ehannelM^ jL,,d irrigated by porenniol and fertilising stri'ama. Three such rc giens wa re the Hcenea of tJie ««arlioMt 
civili/.ilion of thi* hurrinn race, of the first fonndation of cities, of t he earlii-sL political inatitutionH, and of tho inven- 
tion of (lie arts whit h tMiibelli.sh huie.an life. In orio of (hes* , the JSenutic or S\ lO- .\rahian natiouM exchanged tho 
Riniplo luihits of wandering Hhej»)i<*rdfl ftir the luxury of Nineveh and Ihibylou. in a aocond, t he Indo- Furopean or 
Japelic jifTp'ij brought to perfection tiio most elaliorate of hninaii iliale,:t.s, de.sfint'd to becouu* in after i iinoH, and 
under dllTtreut rmidifii. aticris, the niotlier- tongue of fVio nations of Europe. In a thiid, tlie land <jf Hum, watt'red by 
the Nil *, wi-n' invcnri'd hieroglyph ieiil literature, and tlio arbs in ivhi« }i Kgy}>L far suj |,;,ssed all r 'ue rest of tlu» world 
in tho t‘arj»er agovs of Idslory. Triciiard without any wtrict fUus.sitii a? ier*. emi litm iil es i ho l itces of th«‘se throe civili- 
dilations ond tluir <le» i va? i lu s, add i ug groupt d or\’y liy lociibty r{(./ r< iri:*-i!i h r ■)!’ the Imniui i ut I'S. In every cii.so 
he carefully des<'rilM?s ihe ]di\sieal ai»peuiancc or Btrvuiure, ttie geogei.}.}iu I habitat, lii.storv, and inigTationa (if 
Huy), the iangUMge, aiwi the luora! ami p.sychical attiibute.s of t*iO nation or trilu* itn ni' dia tely brought under notice. 
Uis inforuiai rui h ist generally been obtained fiauri the best souree-s, and heru.e his works inny l>o regardou qb a 
Btoreluuise of kmovkMlg.r upon the subject of la.bnologv- .Prichard groups what he* designates ay tlio abiiriginal raep* 
of India under four lieads -t'ne Singhalese, including ('.'.andians, V etbiahs, .Singiualc'si* juoper. and ail such iuhabitanta 
of Ceylon as a?'/* net Tarnulians ; tlie Tamiiliana of Ceyhin and the poninHuiK ; the meuntain iriboH of tho Heccan, whoBa 
caririectinri with Tauinlians he forjsideru uncortatn ; other rude trit^es of the Indian anrl I ndu.C'hincBe poainBulaM, in 
countries not far di.stanl from tiro Hrahmapootra. .Prichani d(.>e» in 't use Hu.: w;ed J iraviiliati, but fn? iR the first to 
Heiriiaie nif tin* 'J’n.inii lian faniily in a distinet manner from the other families td mritiklnd. Chaifi ft cation by a inir%ui 

nn*tb,(j,( u'if}. rr:ji rcJir.if. to *he the crUntr of th**»'kir., and the hntr, (dher characterietxcH tnWrti.- - V)r. Latham 

is the (!hief exponent of this nioLlicid, and tliough ehie.'ly tv.nc.ernc i witii tho pdiilrd. gituil braiich of iho Bubje4‘t has 
given a <s>;)ipl( te seleniific ejapsifieation. Hin echemo is a.s follow.^, — First Great ilram'h. — Mongolidar*. - p)» yflical 
characLt ri.sf ies. — Face broiul and dat ; frontal proliio retiring or drprrayo.l ; loaxiMary prolilo moderately prognathic or 
projecting, rarely orthognaiic ; eyes tjf'on oblique: skin rarely »i true white, rareiy a jet-black j iridoa generally dark ; 
hair straight, tin I lank, and black, rarely llght-coloured, soinerimcfi curly, rarely woody. Languages — apt^otie and 
agglutimite. rarely wit !; a true anialgiunate intlection ; Hctt Language. Oiatr'bution — Asia, Polyro^sia, Aincricft. Itilltitmon 

upon the history <d' i lie w'orid, inatoriai rather than moral. *’ A*’ .Mtaic M cngobtlH* “a" .Se.n^orm rtock, embracing 
Chini*« 0 , Tib(..tan.s, A naiueae, iSiamese, tnibojians, 13urnie,Ho, the Mon, au;t inimeivius ntipUicod triVios. *' b " Turanian 
Stock, embracing the Alengollan brencii, the Tungueian branch, the Turk Inanv h, and tho Ugrian briineh.. ‘VB " 
Hioacurian Mongolidm.---*' a ” Oi'orgia-ns, b ” I vnigians, “o’' Mj/jij}, * ») '* Iri..:,, “e"' Pircassianp. “ O ‘T Oevanie 
Mongolida?. - a ” A mjihincsian stock, embracing Proto?, esiaus, p{>)y nestans, Myleg.-isi. ‘b’* K?;l?eiione.<iar.i stock, 
ombracing the natives of New Guinea, New' Ireland. SedoTiion'a Tslea, Louisiid? . Cah donia, Austraiia, and Tasmania. 
“ H *' lly' p(n*V>’)re:Ln Mongolidm. - a *’ bamooidH, “ V) ” Ycriisiuans. Yu?'\b.ri. ‘ i‘-, *' ih*nin8ular Mongoliduu — 

a '* K?ii e:iri ?, '* b ” J.i pfvne.se. “ c ” Tiio Aine, “d Koriaka, “ e " Karn»ka«ialeH. " P Anieriean Mongolidm. — Embracing 
the various native tribes of North and South America. “ G *’ lutlian M»*ngobd.? . “u’ l ainul, ** h PnUiida, c ” 

lirahooi, “ ?1 ” 1 nd< -(iangetic, “ e Puriiutli, “f ’ CaHlimii ian, “g" Sir.giuih se, " h " Maldivian. Soctmd Great 
Jlrancli. - Atlant idir* -I’hy'si* a' cliftnicteristics.- - Mfixillary |»rohle pioiecting; ri.jya), gi.o.erally fiat; frontAl, retiring; 
crft'iiurn, «ioIiehr)C<-']>lin lie ; the /.iirhdnl difunctt'r being gen?*r;i}Iy narrow • ey»*s rarely obinim* ; skin often jet-biack, very 
rarely iippi oaching a rure .vlaie ; hair crisp, wooliy, rarely Ht.ra:gl.t, Htill more rarely light rolouied. Lu ii g u ag( .s, with an 
aggliiliiiate, rarelv un '^malgarnat e infloction. Distribnlion Afri?‘a. Jiitluenee on tn?; Instory of the woj Id. ino.onsider- 
able. “A’* N«.’gro At lantifliM.- - Krnin acin g v>i? iou.s negro trib<*8. ** It ' KutTre AtlHiitiUie.- Kaffir, trAios, Ac. “ C '* 
Hi/tteniot Atlantni.e. — “ a. ' Hi.t teutotH, “ b *' Saat-y, ‘‘ ” 1 'ammaras. ' D ’ Vilotn* » luntlda*.--** a *’ (iallas, “ b ' Agows 

an<l Kala.sha, *' e Nu!ii;iri», “ d ” I.liMhari, '* e ’ M ‘ Ku-afi. Ac. “ K ” A^na .'irgt, A i iaiO jd;e_ “F" Egyptian A tlanlidai. 

“ (t ” S(irnitie Atlantid ?J. ‘ a ” .Syrians, “ b " Aysyrmns. “ c ” IPvby Ionian.--, *' d " Leni j erah (KdoiniltM, Jews. Samari- 
tans, Ac), "e'^Araiis, “ f " Ft laopiariH, " g ’ Cunajknites, Ac. 'i hird (^n at Pnuu ** - ,1?-. petidm.- - l»hyKi(utl charaeter- 

istica — Maxinarv profile Imt little projecting ; nasal ofii*n prominent ; frontal H-.tiietniies nearly vortic^al ; fa«'o rarely 
very fiiit, :no«lerat.:i v broad ; skulPgeneTaliy doliehfiei'phalitr ; eyes rart ly oblique ; sr iii wliit?* of orum/tfe ; liair riev?.*.r 
wtndly, often light-eolonred ; iri'les bhick, blue gray. l..ar;guages, wli-b i.ninlgatiU; t r* .ntl«*et ions, er else n.ii ipb»tie ; rr^j-idy 
a gif I u tin ate. never apioti.;. l.>i>ti,rib.it'en — Europ". Intlr..'neo *111 the loAtoi v ot the w:-rit|, gn-ater than tiial '>f fuiliMi- 
the .Moe.gulidfi* or tiie Atluntivho, rn ..t/ as well an murv-nal. " A ” Of'.tideni il Jijx t- r?* '* IJ " 1 uvio-tiei mu ni** 

jBfs-nd.'f*, — “a’* Eiifrqman elasH. 'em bracing Goths, Teutons (.MecHo Ih-ths. lligli un! Low GeiouanH, Franks), Scandi. 
navians. SarrnaLians, Slavoni.aTiH (Rns.^^Ians, Servians, Illyi ians, Bohemians, 1N>]' s. S* r: <), Me<titr'rruneaii Irido (JermsoH 
(ILllenie brunch. Itabaji hTanelsV ‘ b” Iranian ciaSH.’embraeiriK : irsians, KnrU, lb lueiii, raU.nn (AfgJianB), Tajiks, 
Siaj»o«h. Luginani, Pardob, Wokhan : “ c ” Unj>Ia<:«^d stocks, ArmonianH, llM t iauB, .A iban j:i res ; '‘il" «_*xtin<*t nUsrkn 
!*el-?'?'j’i. Ktrnpe.Tns, popo la tions of Asia Minor. U v.dtl Vn* iiei-n tliat tho Tumii? are elnnHed au Indian Mongolidr.c 
Lntli.ini e!aM'*e.s with the Tainul. without uBing th».‘ If^rm Dra vidian, toe Sooih Imiian hiil n,nd out-caet« rocen. TJ?i addji 
the K^dariaiis of tho north, and tho Brahoois of lieio^K.’toRtatin. IjaLh-im a basi'i ns rcaJ*y' phi’ol.jgical, though not nu 
oxpre»Hf*«l. (0) (7f/i-ffti/ira(ion by distinctive regionit. — Agacisi:^* class dicalion is toiu eight divisions, anoM'aring to eight 
regions of tho c?a»'th W'bcrc curtain typus of fannai and man prevail. T he oriiMitai region in not confined enough to bear 
cm the presi’ut qm^stion. (7) Classification by the structure 0 / tho hair . — Frufossor lliixloy ha« dovelopcnl the theoiy that 
nuTo <uin be classihed primarily by stnxctnre of the hair. The evid*. nee is tjvknn b>' examinatiou of ciiias-aectiona of tho 
liair omlcr tho microaoope. If the hair ib woolly, each hair it flatUjnod like a tap?* owing to a tido-aay^s growth oval 
section thenoo rosulte. If the hair l» smooth, the hair grc>w« straight and gives h more or less oiruular section, 'i 'hough 
tho hair ih only a subordinate morphological charaoteristic, it is given this prominoiice in ethnoloj^oal inquiry because it 
il strictly tranimittod with the race. Under this scheme the different mcr'S of mankind are divisible into two prin^ry 
divisions ; tho Uloirichi, (oCAt(6pt^) with crisp or wcndly hair, and the Leiotrichi, with smwth fcair. *' A " The 

colonr of the Ulotrichi varies from yollow-brown to tho darkost hue known araon^ men. 1 he hair eyae are 

normally dark, and, with only a few exceptions (among the Andaman IslandorH), they are dolichoc.ophaho. The negroes 
and bushmen of oltra-Saharal A^ca, and the Nogritoi of the Malay Peuini*ula and Archipelago, and of the Papuan 
Inlands, are tho members of this Negroid stock. “ B ” The I.^iotrichi are divisible into The Australoid group, 

with dark skins, hair, and eyes, wavy black hair, and eminently Jong prognathous skulls, with well-doveloj^ brow 
ridges, who aro fonnd in Australia and perhaps to a very small extent in the Ueocaa. b The Mongoloid ginnp, 
with, for the most part, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown skins, and dark eyes ; the hair ^>ng long, black, and 
Their skiills range between the extremes of dolichocephaly and those of brachycophaly. These are the Mongol, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Polynesian, Esquimaux, and Amerioan races. " c ** Tho JCanthochroio group, >rith pale skins, blue eyes, and 
abundant fair hair. Their skulls, like Hhose of tho Mongoloid group, range between the extremes of doheh^ph^y 
and brachycophaly. The Slavonians, Teutons, Scandinavians, and the fair Oeltio speaking pej^ple aro the ohW 
representatives of this division^ but they extend into North Alrioa and Westem Asia. d. Tho dark whites or 
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pressed others to recede to the jungles found on the slopes of mountains ; but 
residence on the summits of mountains themselves favours fairness of complexion 
aud other points of superiority. Labour in the sun darkens the complexion of a 
race; but this is modified by climatic peculiarities. Absence of intermarriage 
between different races of itself develops fairness of complexion. Craniological 
differences give way to civili/.ation. The distinctions between the four types above- 
mentioned will therefore bo indicated, but with a view to these different considera- 
tions it cannot be done in a rigid manner. 

28. The classification itself is a matter of argument. Until recently a theory 
held by ethnologists was that the Aryans after invading Northern India and super- 
seding the existing population, effected the same process in Southern India. It was 
held that the inhabitants thus left in occupation of the country were mainly of Aryan 
blood, with only a certain element of the aboriginal blood left remaining. The Aryan 
or Caucasian race was held to have come into contact in Southern India with another 
race, presumably Negrito or of the Australian type, and to have driven this for the 


Melanocliroi j pal«-complcxioncd people, with dark hair and eyes, and ^^enerally lonpf, but Bomotimes broad, ekulla. 
These are the Iberiaus and “ black Celts ” of Western Europe, and the dark-complexioned white poojilo of the shores 
of the Mediterranoan, WcBtern Ahih, and Porsia. The Tainntiaii races of the plains are not hero placed. (8) The rtiont 
recent eurvty on thie Tn«fhr»ci.“-l*rofos8or Haeckel of Jona has recently given a survey of the human species, in which 
the Dravidian familj^ are for the brat time adequately recognized. The following is his table : — 


Designation according to tho 

Number 
of tho 

Kaino of the 

A- 

B. 

C. 

Hotne. 

hair claaailication. 

i 

apoci^. 

epaciea. 






; New Giiiuea a»id M«‘l:inosia, 
j Philippine Islands, Malacca. 

I The e.xtreine sontli of Africa 
) '/The Cape). 

i Sonfli Africa (brtween .Ttp S. hit. 
j and 5’ N. hit.). 

Central Africa (bcjtwoon the 
Equator and 3(P N. lat.). 
AuHtralia. 

Malacca, Sondanesia, Polynesia, 
and MadagaHcar. 

The greater part of Asia and 
Northern Europe. 

The extrome north-east of Asia 
and the extromo north of 
Aineriea. 

The whole of America with the 
j oxe.eption of the exiremo north. 

South Aaia (HiridosUtn and Cey- 
, Ion). 

Central Africa (Nubia and P'ula- 
land) 

In all parts of the world, having 
I migrated from South Asia to 

I North Africa and South 

‘ Europe. 

^ In all parts of the w'Orld, but 

I predominating in America and 

s. Asia. 


Colamn A denotes the average number of the j^pulation in millions. Column B shows the degree of the phyletic 
development of the species, thus Pre ~ Progreasive diffusion ; Co « Comparative stability ; Re ■*» Rotrogreasion and 
extinction. Column C denotes the character of the primseval language ; Mn (Mouoglottonio) signibes that the Bpecics 
bad one simple primmval language ; PI (Polyglottonic) a compound primieval language. The four spooios of w'oolly- 
haired men may be reduced as in the table to two groups ; tuft-baired and tfeecy-haired. The hair on the head of 
tuft-baired men (Lophocomi, \ o ^6 ko ^ oi ) Papuans and Hottentots grows in unequally divided small tufts. The woolly 
hair of fleeoy-haired men (Krioconu, on the other hand, in Kaffres and Negroes, grows equally all over the 

skin of the head. All Ulotricbi, or woolly-haired men, have slanting teeth and long heads, and the colour of their 
skin, hair and eyes is always very dark. All are inhabitants of the Southern Hemisphere; it is only in Africa that 
they come north of the equator. They are on the whole at a much lower stage of development than moat of the 
Leiotrichi, or smooth. haired men. The Ulotricbi appear to be incapable of a high mental development. No woolly, 
haired nation has ever had an important history. In the eight higher races of men, whioh are classed as smooth* 
haired (Leiotrichi), the hair of the head is never actually woolly, although it is very much frizzled in eomo individuals. 
Every sejiarate hair is cylindrical (not like a tape), and hence its section is circular (not oval). The eight races of 
Leiotrichi may likewise be divided into two groups — stiff-haired and ourly-haired. Stiff haired mon (Euthycomi, 
the hair of whose heads is quite straight, and not frissled, include Australians, Malays, Mongolians, Arctic 
tribes, and Americans. Curly-haired men (Euplooami, on the other hand, tho hair of whose heads is more 

or less curly, and in whom the beard is more developed than in all other species, include the Dravidiana, Nubians 
and Mediterranean races. The Dravidiana are thus claseed with the LeioUiohi or smooth-haired ; and with the 
Mediterraneans and ather3 of the oorly-haired variety as opposed to the Malays and Mongolians of the stiff-haired 
variety. This is in accordance with the most accurate obsorvatioii. The Malay and Mongolian elomenU are how ever 
to be noticed in a verv sHsht degree among the South Indian populations, and the Australian element in a laricor 
degree. ® 


1 


f Tuft-bairod 
j Lophocomi 

Woolly- I (about 2 mil 

haired or^ lions). 

UlotricUi. Fltjcry-haired or ( 
I Eriocomi (iibcnit < 

I 150 inillioMfi). ( 

I 


Straight - haired 
or Euthycomi j 
t 1>(K) ) 


Smooth - 
haired or 
Leiotrichi. 


(about 
millioas). 


Curly-haired or 
Euplooami 
(about 6(X) 

millions). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Papuan 

2 

Hottontoi 


KafTro 

20 

Negro ... 

130 

1 Australian 

A 

Malay ... 

30 

Mongol 

550 

Arctic Man 

A 

1 

Amcjrican ... 

12 

Dravidian 

34 

Nubian 

10 

Mediterranean. 

550 

Hybrids of the 
species. 

11 

Total .. 

1,350 


Re 

Ro 

Pr 

Pr 

Ro 

Co 

Pr 

Co 

Ro 

Co 

Go 

Pr 

Pr 


Mn 

Mn 

Mn 


Mn 
Mn I 
Mti 

PI 

Mn 


Mn 

Mu 


PI 


PI 
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greats part to the jungles and mountains. This is the view entertained by the largo 
majority of Brahmins down to the present day. It may be left to writers well 
acquainted with the populations of Northern India to say how far the theory of Aryan 
occupation is true for that region, but any one who will be at the pains to i nad the 
different notices contained in these volumes will see clearly that no such event has at 
any time taken place in Southern India. The view of Aryans marching iu bodies 
in this direction or in that is supported by no facts of any sort in the case of tho 
country south of the Vindhyan mountains. Those who are now found as Brahmins 
by caste are only 3 per cent, of the South Indian population, and of these a very 
large proportion have lost the purity of their blood. The Shoodras who are tlie 
great bulk of the population enjoy that title only in relation to the caste system of 
the Brahmins, and are wholly divided from the Aryans by the evidence of physical 
conformation and language ; even if no regard be paid to religion and national 
habifis. By superiority of intellect the Aryans have moulded tho institutions of 
this cotintry ; but they have never been its conquerors and they have only in a 
limited degree been its colonists. They are within a small degree as mucli 
foreigners with regard to Southern India as are the Europeans. It is a peculiarity 
of the Brahmin system to absorb into itself that with which it comes into contact ; a 
justifiable pride with a view to the results attained, but one which renders no 
assistance to etbnolo^cal science. Southern India has no other connection with 
the Aryan race than that it has for many ages been under the influence of Aryan, 
in other words of Brahmin, administrators. A later theory of ethnologists recog- 
nises the Dravidian population, partially if not wholly ; but sUitos that it al.so 
was a migrant body entei'ing India from the north-west. The Dravidians have 
been described according to tho most recent authority as breaking up other races, 
and “ rushing in a mighty body to the" south.” There is more abstract reason in 
this supposition of a Dravidian inroad from the north-west, but note must be taken 
of that which it involves. Unless it is supposed that the most southerly part of 
Asia was then destitute of a southern race, it also assumes the meeting, either 
for conflict or union, of two races w'ith entirely opposite characteristics, 'fho 
theory, if pushed home, would assume probably that Southeru India lias been 
occupied by two main populations; one of an Australian typo corning from tlio 
south, and the other what is denominated as Scythian coming from the north- 
west. On examination of the evidence, no such double and opposed eloiiumts are 
to be traced. The characteristics of different kinds which go by tho name of l)ra- 
vidiaii do not stop short at the point to which the terra Hindoo reaches, that is 
to say to the exclusion of the hill and out-caste tribes; but, according to tho 
observations which have been made uj) to the present time, penetrate to the lowest 
stratum of tho population. It is assumed in those pagtis tliat there are no 
living representatives in Southeni India of any race of a wholly pre- Dravidian 
character, and the Dravidians are sub-divided into pro-Tainulian and 'ramulian 
only to designate two branches of tho same family, one older or less civilized 
than the other[*]. 

p] Skrtcb Hxstoby of Rack Movemknt.s ah they hay be infebbed fob Soutmbbn India. — l7i(i odnrlion. — Tl.o iinKYa- 
itons and colonieations of tho Indo- Aryan race in a Bouth-oaot-orly and Boutherly dir»*cticm havo iritw )i 

attention sinco the di«oovery by Karopoang of the SanRcrit litcra*-uro at the end of the last contury, that. it. !• - » cluu-kcd 
duo inquiry into other moYenients of races in India ; and even created a tendency to supposo that all ixquil.i u (p’cg- 
tions in India are to be explained by mif^rationa, and thoHu in a eoutborly direction. It is jioaaible that the Oruvidiau 
races mi^c^ted into India in a similar manner, but the matter is not in the least degree proved. ProfeMs?>r lluiu.ki*! 
mentioned iu the last note has on an array of all the facts connected with othnolojjry txuiatructed the mo*it rceent 
tVioory for the gradual spread of tho human race from a common centre. Whether the theory prove oltiuiutely 
correct or not, it embraces the greater part of tlie farts knosm at tho proaeut date. It vill 1 o adopted hrir. ar> a 
for indicating the probabilities as to the origin of the Sou tJi Indian population. (2) Uypoth^h\'i of fhe geticolooy ami 
general niigratioriB of the race* of man . — There are a number of circuraBtances (espocially choi ologiral fact*i), wtjirh 
that the primoeval home of uiau was a con tinent..,.now sunk below tho surface of the indian tircin, \vlii(’h 
exteaded along the south of Asia, an it is at proBcrit (and'*-probab]y in direct connection at Horr;o points with it) \ 
towards the OMt as far as further India and the Suiida Islands, towards tho went as far as Madagasrar and the 
south-eastern shores of Africa. Many facts in animal and vegctablo geography render the former cxisHMiro of mich a 
South Indian continent very probable. To this continent has ^en given the name of rA*mai i;v, from tlio prinutivo 
TnaTrimals of that name which wero characteristic of it. Hy assuming Lemuria to have been rnan’s priniijcval homo, 
the explaTiatton of tho geographical distrd'ution of the human s|>ecieB by migration is much facilitated. Out of pri 
mieval man, there developed in tho first place various sj>ecies of men now unknown and long since extinct, and v lio 
still remained at the earliest stage. Two of these species, a woolly -haired and a straight-haired, which w« le most 
strongly divergent and consequently overpowered the others in tho struggle for life, became tho primary b*rins of 
the other remaining human species. The tnaln branch of woolly-haired men (Ulotriohi) at first sprcail <^u»Iy o\cr the 
southern hemisphere, and then emigrated partly eastwards, partly westwards. ReiuoantM of tho eastoi n bi aiu h nro 
the Papuans in New Clninea and Melaneriia ; these in earlier tmir.s were diffused much fnrtlicr west fin furth«*r Indi t 
and Sundancsia) and it was not until a laic period that they were ebdvon eastwards by thu Malays. Tho ^ 
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29. Among hill-tribes the following will be considered pre-Tamulian : — the 
Coorumbar and Iroolar of the Neilgherry hills ; the Kadar of the Neliampiitties 
near Palghaut ; the Veddahs of Madura; with many others. Among tribes still 
remaining in the plains the following will bo considered pre-Tamulian ; — the 


»re the remuanta of th« western branch, but littlo changed ; thoj immigrated to their present home from the 
north-east. It was perhaps during this migration that the two nearly rolatod spooios of Kaffroa and Negrnea branched 
off from them ; but it ia possible that they owe their origin to a )>eculiar branch of primiuval luoo. The second maijpr 
branch of primaeral straight-haired men (Leiotrichi), which iamore capable of davolopmont, has probably left a remtiHT.t 
of its common primary form — which migrated to the south-east — in the natirea of Australia. Probably very closely 
related to those latter are the South Asiatic primsDval Malaya, or Promalays, which latter name niay bo assigned 
to the extinct, hypothetical primary form of the other six human species. Out of this unknown common primary b^rm 
there seem to have arisen three diverging branches, namely, the true Malays, the Mongols, anti the Euplocaini ; tbe 
first spread to the east, tho second to the north, and tbe third westwards. Tho original home of tbi.> Malays must be 
looked for in tho south-eastern pari of tho Asiatic continent, or possibly in the more extensive continent which existcMl 
at the time when further India was directly connected with the Sunda Archipelago and Eastern Lemurta. From 
thence tho Malays spread towards the south-east, over the Sunda Archipelago as far as Borneo, then wundorud, driving 
the Papuans before them, eastwards towards tbe Samoa and Tonga Islands, and thence gradually diOnsod tbeirts<‘l vch 
over the whole of the islands of the southorzi PaciOc to tho Sandwich Islands in tbe nurtJi, the Mangareva in cite 
east, and New Zealand in the south. A single branch of the Malayan tribe was driven far wostwattls and peo{»l«Ml 
Madagascar. The second main branch of prinnitval Mabtys, that is, the Mongols, at first alt^o K|tii>tLd in Soutliorn 
Asia, and radiating to the east, north, and north-west, gradually peopled tho greater part of the '\siatic continent. 
Of the four principal races of the Mongol species, the Indo-Chinese must porhaps be looked ujxm as tbe primary 
group, out of which at a later period the other Coreo- Japanese and Ural-Altaian rac.ns developed as diverging 
branches. The Mongols raigi-atud in many ways from Western Asia into Europe, where tho species is Ntill represented 
hi Northern Russia and Scandinavia by the Fins and Liapps, in Hungary by tho kindred Magyars, and in Turkey by tlio 
Osmanlis. On the other hand, a branch of the Mongols migrated from North-eastern Asia to America, w*hich was 
probably in earlier times connocted with the former ooutinent by a broad isthmus. Tho Arctic tribes, or Polar men, 
the Hyperboreans of North-eastern Asia, and the Esquimaux of the extreme north of America, must probably be 
regparded as an offshoot of this branch, which became peculiarly degenerated by unfavourable conditions of cxiMtmu e. 
The principal portion of the Mongolian immigprants, however, migrated to the south, and (p*aduaUy spread over tlio 
whole of Amorxoa, first over the north, later over South America. The third and most important main brar.clt of 
primseral Malays, the curly-haired races, or Euplocami, have probably left in the Dravidasof this country and Ceylon that 
species of man which differs least from the common primary form of tho Euplocami. Tho principal portion of the 
lattfir, namely, th*' Mediterranean species, migrated from their prim&sval home (not inipossibly in llindostau) wests 
and peopled the shores of the Mediterranean, South-western Asia, North Africa, and Europe. The Nubians in the north- 
east of Africa must perhaps bo regarded as an offshoot of the primeeval Semitic tribes, who migrated far across Central 
Africa almost to tho wostorn shores. The various branches of tbe Indo-Qormanic i*ace have* deviated furthest from iho 
common primary form of original mon. During classic antiquit 3 ' and tho middle ages, the llomaiiic branch (the Grtoco- 
Italo-Celtio group), one of the two main branches of tho Indo-Uermanic species, outstripped all other branches in tho 
career of civilization. (3) Tabulaiion of th(* hypothenin. — In Vol. II, App. XXXI, will be found the gemoaiogy of the 
different races constructed according to this hypothesis. Tho following table exhibits in its last two column? tho 
results of the hypotheHis viewed geographically ; — 
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Direction from wliich 

.O .s J 

Name of the species. 

.A .£! S 

Names of the races. 

' Homo of tho rai^B. ^ 

the races originally 
came to their pro- 

JZ) ® S' 






sent home. 



1 

Negritos 


Malacca, Philippine Islands ... 

West. 

1 

Papuan; Homo Papna. < 

2 

3 

New Guinea Men 
Molancfiians 


New Guinea 

Melanesia 

Wi-Ht. 

Nortli. west. 



4 

Tasmanians 


Van Diemen's Land 

North-ea.st. 

2 

Hot tentot ; Homo f 

6 

Hottentots 


The Capo 

North-irast. 


Hottentuttus. ( 

6 

Bushmen 


Tho Cape 

North-east. 


( 

7 

Zulu Kaffres ... 


Eastern South Africa ... 

North. 

B 

Kaffre: Homo Cafor. ■< 

8 

Bcsch lianas 


Central South Africa ... 

North -oast. 


( 

9 

Congo Kaffres 


Western South Africa ... 

East. 



10 

Tibu Negroes 


Tibu District 

South-east. 

4 

Negro; Homo Niger. < 

11 

12 

Soudan Negroes 
Senegambians 


Soudan ... ... .... 

Simegambia 

East. 

East. 


c 

13 

Nigritiaiis 


Nigritia ... 

East. 

5 

Australian; Homo J 

14 

North Australians 


North Australia... 

North. 


Austrfilis. \ 

15 

South Australians 


South Au.straliii. . 

North. 


Maay ; Homo Mulayus ^ 

IG 

SundaueiiianK ... 


Sunda Archipelago 

West. 

6 

17 

Pv)l>’’iies)Qn8 


Pacific A.rc hi j>olago 

West. 


18 

Natives of Madagascar i 

Madagascar 

East. 



19 

Indo-Chinese ... 


Tibet, China 

South. 

7 

Mongoiau ; Homo Mon- \ 

20 

Coreo- J apanese 


Corea, Japan ... 

South-west. 


golus. J 

21 

Altaians 


Central Asia, North Asia 

South. 


22 

U tralians . . 


North -western Asia, Northern 

South-east. 

1 





Europe, Hungary. 


8 

Arctic Men ; Homo ( 

23 

H yperboreans . . . 


Extreme N.E. of Asia ... 

South-west. 


Arcticus. ^ 

24 

Esquimos 


The extreme north of America. 

West. 



26 

North Americans 


North America ... 

North-west. 

9 

American j Homo \ 

26 

Central AmericAns 


Central America 

North. 


Amerioanns. j 

27 

South Americans 


South America... 

North. 


c 

28 

Patagonians . . . 


Tho extreme south of South 

North. 





America. 


10 

Dravidaa ; Homo ( 

29 

Decoans ••• 


Peninsular India 

East probably. 


Dravida. \ 

30 

Singhalesa 


Ceylon 

North probably. 

11 

Nubian; Homo Nuba. | 

31 

32 

Dongolose 

Fulatiaiis 


Nubia 

Fulu-land (Central Africa) 

East. 

East. 



sa 

Cauoasiana 


Caucasus 

Soath-east. 

12 

Mediterraneso ; Homo } 

34 

Basque 


Extreme north of Spain 

South probably. 


Mediterraneus. j 

85 

Semites 


Arabia, North Africa, Ac. 

East. 



36 

Indo- Germanic tribes. 

South-western Asia, Europe, Ac. 

South-east. 
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Shaunaur of Tinnevelly ; the Taraul Pariahs, Pullar, and Chucklcrs ; the Malajalam 
Poolijar; the Canarese Holayar; the Teloogoo Maulavaundloo; with others. A scien- 
ti6o examiaation of the physical characteristics of these tribes is much to be desired. 
Speaking from the point of view of general observation, their physical attributes 
difPer little from what is taken as the ordinary Dravidian type. The hill -tribes 
above-mentioned inhabit the slopes sind not the summits of the hills. The Cooruin- 
bar of the Neilgherries are small in stature. They have a peculiar face, described 
as wedge-shaped, with an obtuse facial angle. The cheeks are hollow, with propai- 
nent cheek-bones. The chin is slightly pointed. The eyes are moderately large, 
and frequently bloodshot ; in colour, dark-brown. The nose has an excessively 
deep indentation at the root. The hair is long, black, and matted. There is 
scarcely any moustache or whisker, and there is a straggling scanty beard. As a 
rule they are sickly-looking. They are large-mouthed, with thick lips ; and they 
are occasionally but not often prognathous. A short recurved no.se is usual with 
the women. The Iroolar are not unlike the Coorumbar ; but tho cheek-bones are 
more prominent, and the nose is shorter and flatter. The Kadar have a typo of 
feature inclining to the African ; they are extremely small and their hair is curly 
and almost woolly. In the Veddahs the head is large, the mouth projects, tho teeth 
are pronrjinent, and the nose is flattened. The hair however is long and black. 
A very small and unnamed tribe of jungle-men who are prognathous and woolly- 
haired, exist on the Pairaullay hills in tho north-west corner of the Tinnevelly 
district. The three last examples are tho extreme cases, and regarding which there 
might be some doubt as to calling them Dravidian, T'he Veddahs of Madura are 
however the same as the Veddahs of Ceylon. The latter, the Yakkos or demons 
of the Sanscrit Ceylonese authors, are always classed as part of the Singhalese 
race ; and that is distinctly Dravidian. The Shaunaur or palmyra cultivators of 
Tinnevelly stand in the plains politically and socially at the head of tho outeasto 
tribes, or plain tribes here classed as pre-Tamulian. The Teloogoo Maulavaundloo and 
Canarese Holayar are not separated so widely from the rest of the population as 
is the case with the Tamul Pariahs and Malayalam Pooliyar. The Tamul Pariah, 
who is often taken as the representative of these tribes, possesses higher physical 


(4) ConclusiouM 09 to the origin of the Dravidian rarr.— Tho facts rolatiof^ to tho Draridians agree with this general 
hypothoHis. The theory of inroad from Northern Asia has never been applied to the hill and out-oaste tribes of South- 
erii India forming a fifth of tho popnlat ion, and indeed in such theories their case baa been alwajs neglected. On the 
other hand all the facts of their present existence point to a southern origin. Regarded from the point of view of 
race there is nothing to show any essential difference between these tribes and tho more civilized Uravidians of tho 
plains. The ancient ahepheixi class of Coorumbar are represented now by one of the rfidest of hill tril>oR, but it is 
assumed that they were identical in the south with the ruling power called Fallavas, who are in so many words named 
in Hindoo tradition as the Dravidas of Conjeeveram. The Pulliyar of Madura form another class than which tlicrc is 
scarcely one more wild in the Presidency, but in physiognomy and bodily characteristics they can in no way l>o 
distinguished from ordinary Tamulians. The same can even be said of the Veddahs of Madura, whoroprusent a 
race still living by the chase. The stone remains known to archax>logy as pro-historic can bo traced as apportaining to 
races in various stages of civilization dowm to races now existing and who are plainly Dravidian. Tht'so arguments 
might be indefinitely multiplied. Taking tho Dravidians as a whole there is no evidence of a descont from tlie north 
except the existence of detached races with kindred languages, as will be seen hereafter, at certain points in the north 
of India. But these may quite as well have been tho most advanced northern position of Dravidian tribes whence 
they have been driven back, as have been tho lernainder of Dravidian tribes left behind in a southerly movement. 
Indeed ordinary probabilities are much in favour uf tho former supposition, as the Dravidians now entirely and 
exclusively ocMJupy tho south. As far as this evidence goes, the Dravidians are tho chantctoristic race of extreme Souihern 
Asia, and they may well bo the race traditionally reoor<led in tho Hoinorio linos regarding tho f^astem .*'Kthi»>ps. 'fho 
coDClosions here arrived at may bo thus illustrated by examplo. Great Britain is still essentially peopled by a Hritisli 
race in spite of Roniau and Norman conquests, and oven of Teutonic colonizations ; and there is no **eal difforence of raco 
botwoen the inhabitants of Wales and the Scottish highlands on the one side and of agricultural England on tho other. 
France is still essentially p«M>pled by Gauls in spite of Homan conquest snd Teutoiiio inroads ; and there is no real 
difference of race between tho Britons and (xascoiis on tho one side end tho inhabitants of the open parts of Krunce «m 
the other. Spain is by race Iberian. In tho same way this country is essentially Dravidian in spite of forei^ intimmccs, 
and there is no distinction other than that of civilization and institutions between the hill and out caste tril>es rikI Gu» 
ordinary Tamulian of tbe plains. And just as it is not possible to go further back in the case of England, Franco 
and Spain than to say that they are British, CrAllic and Iberian, so tbero is no fact in Southern India anterior to what 
is connected with tho Dravidian race. There is only one difference in this caso as compared with those, that iti Southern 
India the foreign infiuences have been incomparably less ; and whereas the rac^c-questioii in those enuntrms is often 
obscured by the new 'anguagos which have been adopted, the fact of Southern India being Dmvidian is never obscured 
but is patent to observation. Tho inhabitants of the extreme soath of the ]:>eniusula and those shut in by the mouiitnins 
of the western coast show characteristics which are probably older and more unique than those of any othcjr nation in 
tho world which pretends to a civilization. (5) Interior movements of the Dravidian population. — Nomadism was once 
fiwquent in Southern India, and of interior migrations there are numerous traditions. Thus the Nayar of tho west 
coast came from tbe North Canarese country, tho Shannaur of Tinnevelly came from Ceylon, tbe VoUatilar of Tinnevelly 
came from the North Carnatic, tho Todahs of tho Neilgberries approacliod those hills through the Wynaud though 
originally coming from tho oast. Many of tho followers of Ramonooja Acbarry proceeded to Mysore, whoro they 
remain as a separate class speaking Tamul in their families and Canarese in public. The Reddies, an onterprizing 
race of sgrioultorists, have migrated from their original seats near Rajahmundry over the whole of Southern India, 
and even into the Mahratta country, where they are cM^neiderod the most thriving ryots, and aro mot with as far 
north as Poona. These migrations are too nomorons to be hero more distinctly specified. They have often been con- 
fused with larger migrations, such as are above spoken of. 
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qualities than any other of such nices, and in that capacity takes pre-eminence 
among them. This laborious population is one of the most iipportant in the whole 
country. It numbers 3| millions in the entire population of 31 millions. The 
Chucklers and Pullar are inferior to the Pariahs in all particulars. The Malayalam 
Pooliyar are still more so, and are much blacker in complexion. A general descrip- 
tion of all these outcaste tribes of the plains may be stated as follows. The men 
are small made and short in stature ; with a black, not dark-brown, complexion. 
The forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the nose is rather broad, and the 
lips are thick. They are not as a rule prognathous or dolichocephalic. The hair 
belongs to the smooth type, woolly examples being only occasional. Individuals 
are occasionally seen with fairer or better-formed features, due to some slight 
intermixture of Mahomedan or Taniulian parentage; but among the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, regarding wliom alone mention is made here, the physical type is 
singularly free from variety. 

30. Among hiil-tribes the following will be considered Taiuulian, or belong- 
ing to a stage later than those described in the last paragraph : — the Khonds and 
Goods of the north ; the Yanaudies, Yerkalar, and Chentsoos of the east coast 
districts; and the Todahs and Badagahs of the Noilgherry hills ; with many otliers. 
Among inhabitants of the plains the Tamulian proper of the South Carnatic will bo 
taken as the type; and this will include tribes differing as much in the social scale 
as Vellaular on tlio one side and Kullar and Maravar on the other. The Khonds 
inhabit the Ganjam hills. In stature they are under the middle size, seldom exceed- 
ing 5 feet 2 inches in height. The skin is a very dark brown, and almost black 
in somo cases. The face is fiat, the forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the 
eyes are dark, the nose is fiat with open proUiberant nostrils, and the lips are 
heavy and thick. The hair is not woolly. The beard and moustaclies are scanty. 
This tribe exhibit the Dravidian characteristics, with a' very sltglit intermixture 
of the Mongoliau element, which may have come from North-eastern India. The 
same description applies to the Gonds of the same localities. The Yanaudies of 
the Nullamullays are a taller nice than those last- mentioned, averaging 5 feet 5 
inches in height. The skin is darker. These also have a slight indication of the 
Mongolian type of features. The cheek-bones are prominent, the chin is pointed, 
and the hair on tho face is very deficient- The Yerkalar of Nellore have a low 
forehead, small eyes, and a short nose. The Chentsoos of the Nullamullays are 
extremely dark-skinned, but in many ways like the Yanaudies. With the Todahs 
of the Neilgberries a special inquiry is opened, their features being stated to be 
Caucasian. Yet this assertion does not bear close examination. In many res- 
pects tho physical characteristics are essentially Dravidian. The nose is large and 
hooked. Though tho upper lip is thin, tho lower lip is thick. The skin is dark in 
spite of a long residence on the extreme summit of the mountains. The hair does 
not differ from that of tho Pariah races of tho plains except that it is more carefully 
dressed. This fine race owes its distinctive qualities to its occupation and its resi- 
dence, but still presents no peculiarities that are not Dravidian. The Badagah 
tribe I'esembles the natives of the plains in almost every respect. Tho physical 
appearance of the Tamulian proper of the south presents the following charactori.s- 
tics : — a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal nose, with conspicuous nares; 
more long than round; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, producing a strongly 
defined orbital ridge; eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle-sized ; mouth 
large, lips thick and frequently turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion 
greater than in the Aryan, and less than in the Turanian type, giving to the middle 
part of the fiice a marked development and breadth, and to the general coutour 
au obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the sides ; foi*ehoad well-formed but 
receding, inclining to flattish and seldom high; occiput somewhat projecting; 
hair tine ; beard considerable, and often strong ; colour of skin very dark, frequently 
approaching to black. Culture, judicious laws of marriage, and intercourse with 
foreign and northern nations, have modified and often very much improved the 
Tamulian type ; for instance in the Nayar of the Malayalam country, tho inhabi- 
tants of Coorg, and tho Naidoos of the Teloogoo country. But through all the 
modifications, the Dravidian element is clearly distinguishable. More particular 
information regarding the extensive series of Tamulian races in the Presidency 
must be looked for in the third volhme of this publication. 
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f31. In the Arjran community of the north, at any rate at its earlier ^taffes of 
development, those who composed it were divnded into the four branches of Brah- 
mins, Cshatriyas, Veisyas, and Shoodras. The Brahmins were by occupation 
councillors, the Cshatriyas lailers, the Veisyas cultivators and traders, and the 
Shoodras artizans. The well-known allegory which represents these occupations 
states that Brahmins proceeded from the head, Cshatriyas from the slioultlers, 
Veisyas from the loins, and Shoodnis from the feet of the deity. The males of the 
first three of these branches of the community were entitled to receive in youth the 
sacred thread as the sign of a second birth. But at an early stage of their history 
the Aryans extended the term Shoodra to those classes belonging to other races 
whose services they utilized or who were associated with their own community. 
This soon became a division embracing the great bulk of the p«>pulation of the 
country of whatever occupation ; and Aryan Shoodras, to however great an extent 
they may have originally existed, disappeared in the general population. It is 
doiibtful whether any Aryan Shoodras ever came to Southern India. There are 
none there that can be recognized as such at the present day. The Shoodras of the 
Brahminical system are the Tamulian tribes mentioned in the last paragraph, 
though those never designate themselves by that title. Again many of the non- 
Aryan traders were permitted to take even the title of Veisya, and to assume the 
thread. Some Coma‘ies and Chetties of Southern India are styled Veisyas in thi.s 
way ; and in the case of a few individual families, a fair complexion, high forehead, 
and intellectual style of feature may be taken as evidence of Aryan descent. But 
generally speaking there arc no Aryan Veisyas in Southern India. The title of 
Cshatriya was also given to ruling familie.s not belonging to the Aryan system. 
There are very few in Southern India who lay claim to this distinction. All that 
can be said on this head will be found in Vol. II, App. XXXII. The Aryans 
of South India are in reality the Brahmin class. These are half in number of the 
corresponding class in Bengal, and one-fourth in number of the corresjjonding class 
in the north-west of India. They form about one-thirtieth of tlio population of 
this Presidency. An oval contour, with ample forehead and moderate jaws and 
mouth ; a round chin perpendicular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct juel 
fine features ; a well-raised and unexpanded nose, with elliptical nares ; a well-sized 
and freely opened eye, running dirtjctly across the face ; a sulBcioncy of eye-brows, 
eye-lash, and beard ; a brunet cornple.xion often not darker than that of the most 
southern Europeans : these form the general facial characteristics of the Aryans who 
have retained their purity of descent. This race is strictly Tnesoceph.alic. The 
characteristics form a marked contrast to the Dravidian type. The avor.agc height 
of a South Indian Brahmin is 6 feet 4 inches, somewhat shorter than that of an 
ordinary Vellaulan. As regards the extent of the purity of the Brahmin stocli it 
varies through all degrees ; with a strong tendency however to revert to the typo 
of the race which is numerically the stronger, that is to say the Dravidian. Among 
Brahmins', the Tamul Brahmins have maintained least, and the Mahratta Brahmins 
have maintained most, of the purity of their descent. The Brahmins of the south 
who have the fairest complexions can usually point to a quite recent immigration 
from the north of the families from which they are descended. Brahmins have 
settled to the greatest extent in the Tanjore and South Canara districts. 

32. Of those classed here as foreigners Mahomedans form almost the whole. 
The great majority of the Mahomedans of Southern India are a mixed race, 
descending originally from unions contracted between Arab or Persian traders 
and native women of the country. In these cases the physical typo has reverted 
to that of the latter or most numerous race, in accordance with well-established law. 
The Moplahs of the West Coast and the Lubbays of the rest of the Presidency are 
the chiei example of this mixed race. There is also a theory that many Mahoinedan 
tribes or families of Southern India are ordinary Dravidians, who have merely 
changed their faith and their habits. In this theory there is less probability. The 
Pataun or Afghan Mahomedans have spread from the Mahratta countiy through 
the Deccan to the east coast and the districts south of Mysore. Some Turkish and 
Mongol blood is to be found in the descendants of ruling families and in the inhabi- 
tants of military stations. .There are Jews at Cochin. The Christians of St. 
Thomas at Cochin have both Syrian and Persian blood in their veins. Of the 
VOL. I. (10) 
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Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French, and English it is needless to speak. Of all 
the races other than the Mahomcdan the Portuguese have most married with the 
natives of the country, and the Jews the least. 

3 . 3 . Language. — As above stated the whole of this Presidency is as regards 
the prevalence of languages over a tract, exclusively homogeneous and Dravidian. 
There is therefore very little need to go in detail into the question of the scientifl'* 
sub-division of the languages of the East Indies generally. Such languages have 
however been divided into eight families, upon presumed ethnological affinity, 
thus : — Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, Tibeto-Burman, Khasy, Tei, Mon- Anam, and 
Malayan. The classification is tho latest devised by students of this subject, and 
may have yet to be modified. The following remarks apply principally to the 
second of these heads, in a measure to the third, and in a very slight degree to 
the firstp]. 

34. Certain early Sanscrit writers called the languages of Southern India by 
the generic term of the Andhradravidabhasha ; or language of tho Andhras and 
Dravidas, that is to say of the Teloogoos and Tamulians. Canarese was included 
in Andhra, and Malayalam in Dravida. Menoo still more generally styled them 
all Dravidas. Later Sanscrit writers have quoted five Qowra languages of tho 


[5] CoN*PBCTU8 Of THE PRINCIPAL DbAVIDIAN AND KoLAAIAN LANODAOES, WITH THKIR OKOORAPBICAL LOCALIZATION. 


Kamo of language. 


Namea of tlio aub-di visions or 
dialocta. 


Locality where cliiefly found. 


Tumul 


Tcloogoo 


Canarese 


Malayalam 


Mahl 

Tooloo 

Codagoo 

Khond 


Goad 


Ooraon 
Rajmahaul 
Kcicaudy ... 
Singhalese 


Sowrah 

Gadabah 

Santaul 

Moondaury 

J nang 

Korwa 

ICoor 


Dravidian laugnayen. 


Stfindurd <ir in<)dor»>, called 
CodtMjn. 

Literary or an haie, called Slien. 
Iroola 

Cooiuruba ... ... 

V'erkula ... 

Mfiluaa 
Vollnula ... 

Tunjore 
Standard ... 

BuHtur 
Jeyporo ... 


Vanaiidy ... 

Chentsoo ... 

Standard or KiOibn-ii 
Literary or archaic 
Badagah ... 

Todah 
Kotah 
Standard ... 

Forest tribes ... ... j 

Moplah ... ... ... ... I 

Laccadive 
Standoi'd ... 

Standard ... 

Standard ... 

Standard ... 

Goomsoor 
Daringnbady 
Orissa Mahauls ... 

St4iodard 

Qayoty and various other minor 
dialects. 

I Mariah and various other minor 
dialects. 

Kooi Kcitor 

Standard and dialects ... 
Standard ... 

I Standard ... 

I Modern. Archaic, Veddah, Rod!- 
I vah, Ac. 


See map. 


The same area. 

Neilghcrries. 

Ntdlghorrios. 

Vi/agaputain District j and Buntar, Centrul Provinceii. 
Anaiaullay Range, Northern Slope. 

Those on tho Shovaroy Hills. 

IVevails in that and the adjai'^cnt districlH. 

See map. 

Central Provinces. 

Vizagapatain, Nolloro, Cuddapali, and Kurnool I) is* 
tricts. 

The Rsrne, 

The same. 

See map. 

Tho same area. 

Neilgherries. 

Noilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

West Coast. 

Anamullay Range, Western Slope. 

Cannanore. 

Lacoadivo Islands. 

Minicoy Island and Maldives. 

West Coast. 

Coorg. 

Frontier of Bengal and Madras. 

Ganiam District. 

Gan] am District. 

Bengal. 

Central Provinces. 

Northern Districts of India. 

Bnstar, Central Provinces. 

North of the Nerbddda Hirer, in this Presidency. 
Bengal. 

Bbaugalpore Hills, Bengal. 

Wandering tribes of Deccan. 

Ceylon. 


Kolarian languagen. 



Standard ... 


Standard ... 


Standard and dialects ... 


Standard and dialects ... 


Standard ... 


Standard ... 


Standard ... 


Mahnndra mountain in Ganjam District. 

Gaojam District] and Bnstar, Central Provinces. 
Bengal. 

Chota Nagpore, Bengal. 

Tributary Mahauls of Cuttack, Bengal. 

Chota Nngporo, Bengal. 

Central Provinces. 
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north) and five Dravida languages of the south ; the latter being Telinga, Carnau- 
taca, Mahrattue, Goorjara, and Dravida proper or Tamul. But iji, this last 
arrangement Mahrattee and Goozerattee are grouped without philological reason 
with the others. The word Dravida appears to bo an original Sanscrit wortl. It 
has been adopted lately by Europeans to indicate the whole of the languages 
special to the south-east and south of the peninsula and the corresponding races, 
and implies a generalization of the first importance in all matters relating to 
the population. The principal languages in the north of India arc, Funjaubco, 
Sindhee, Goozcrattce, Hindee, Oordoo, Bengalee, Mahrattee and Ooriyah ; langviages 
bearing the same relation to Sanscrit which Italian and Sp.anish bear to Latin, 
and called by the grammarians of the country Pracrits, Thc.se language.s belong 
to the inflectional stage, in the generally received morphological scheme for the 
classification of languages[*]. In some respects they belong to tho still latm- 
or analytical stage. The inflections of words in those languages are merged 
in the roots, or are even wholly lost. Tho Dravidian languages, unlike tlie North 
Indian languages and still more unlike the original Sanscrit, are agglutinative. 
That is to say the root of words is never obscured, and the iletormining or 
modifying syllables of words are with small exception placed at tlie end, and are felt 
as something distinct from the root. Tho classification under the scheme just 
mentioned being based on formative considerations of an ultimate nature, and tho 
evidence on this head being conclusive with respect to tho Dravidian languages, 
it is sufficient to make the plain statement that they have no essential connection 
of any sort with the Aryan or quasi-Aryan languages of Northern India. The 
contrary indeed has been vehemently asserted till within a late period in the present 
century, but only owing to imperfect recognition of tho laws which regulate the 


[*] View or the MuEpuolooical Staoes of Lanouaob with refekencb to the Dhaviman LANoi;At;i.6 — 
Introduction, — The machinery of a lawjfuaK^e ia diviaiblo into two porta, that of wortla and that of inllectiona. A word ia 
tho baro expreMion of a tiling, a stutcr, or an action ; an * man,* • be,* * tJo.* An inflection is that sound or Kvllahlo or 
oombination of soands, which is used to modify tho alistract word with resjmet to time, place, or ndatioTj. Tho amount, 
of cohesion botwocu tho word and its inflection varies in diflTerent langaagoa from mere jnxta-poHii.ion to cfnnpleio 
amalgamation j that is to say, in some htnguagos tho inflections are merely written side by side with the word, vNhilo in 
otbom the inhoction is so mixed up with the word as to be entirely one with it and qnito inseparable from it. 'i’he 
degree and nataro of this cohesion fami.sh Uio morphological method for tho classification of languages, in many rr/qu cts 
tho best that has yet been devised. (2) Tii*: firnt utafic . — In tho first and uarliost stage of a langimgo ilh e\ liiliitril in 
Chinese and other monosyllabic langiiagos, tho inflection is itself a word capable uf being used ln<ii.*poiw.lont ly, and \h unt 
incorporated with the root in any way. M<idi(ioations uf tho primary idea arc afTected by profi.<ing or ufli.viug woiiIm t.<i 
the wo/’d w'hich is tube modified ; and tlicse prefixes <jr affiies obtain when so onipluyed a meaning dilTi'ienlL from lliat 
which they have when used alone, though, no alteration takes placo in th(dr form. (3) The .xttnje. TUv mxt 

stop ia that tho aiformntiveH or infloction.s lose their meaning a« Repar.ate words, and only continue to l Aist irdlrcrinfiM. 
Kxamplea of this stage ficciir even in Cliine.se. Tho Turkish is a familiar instance uf a lunguago con.sti lu f '-d eniai ly 
on thia principle. Tho Dravidian languages also are in this stage, as will be seen from tlio following exuinples taken f rum 
Toloog^oo. Tho Teloogoo noun is unchaiigablo in its form. A root or stem-word beeomos a noun whe!i uomin.'il MifliAes 
are added to it, or a verb when verbal signs are written after it ; but it undergoes in itself no ehatjgf*, i>r at tm^.si Ji 
alight euphonio change. Thus (gurramu) ‘a horse,' becomes (gurramn-yokka) ‘of a horse ' ; and the .syllables (mi), 
(ku) or (n^ku), (oheta), (Id), wbou affixed to tho same unaltered word (gurramu), produce tlio signilicat if'iis rc.spei tivcly 
of the acenoaUve, dativo, instrumental, and vocative cases, liy inserting the syliablo (la) between (gurraniri) and tlte 
above safflxoG, tho idea of plurality is acquired ; thus (gurramu-chiita) * by a horse,* (gurramu-la-olu-tu) ‘ by hursch.* 
The same process takes place in the pronouns, except that those parts of spoooh have boon exposed to much detrition ; 
oo that whereas thpre is found in the nomivativo (n.4nu) * I,* there is found iu the other cases only (na), as (na-ku) ‘ to 
me.* So (niru) ‘thou,’ but (ui-ohdta) ‘ by thee.' Tho Teloogoo verb is merely a stem-word oornluned with a 
oonoiderable variety of suffixes, and as before stated would beoome a noun if combined with nominal suflixos. A verb 
may be positive or negative, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, or causal. Thus there is the positive, transitivo 
and active verb (pampti) * to send’ ; this becomes nogpatively (pampa) for (pampn-a) by addition of the negative partido 
(a), *not to send.* The addition of (intsu) makes it causal, as (pampintsu) 'to cause to send.' If there ia aflttod the 
verb (badu) ‘ to suffer,* there is obtained tho passive verb (pampu-badu) * to be sent * (lit. ‘ to suffer a sending ’). In 
some lan^agos of this class, the passive is formed by adding a particle (on), meaning ' to oat.* The tensoH of tlio 
verb are built up in tho same way. There is first the stem-word (pampn), conveying the bare idea ‘ sent * j to this is 
added tho syllable (tu), which gives tho idea of present time ; and to this again (ninu), meaning * J.* Tho result is 
(pamputonninn) * send-now-I,* or *I send*; similarly (pampatonnivu) * sond-now-thou,* or 'thou sendcsi.* Tho 
same process Is followed in the formation of all the other tenses. The Dravidian languages exhibit tho afform stive 
particles in a state whore they are beginning to be modified by euphonic considerations, that is to say dropping letters 
in one plaoo and changing vowels in another. These particles however, though losing their original form, are still 
independent and separable from the stem-word ; and that ^self remains nnohanged. (4) The third etage , — Tho next 
stage in language is that in which the words used as inflectic^ have not only lost thoir original form, but have become 
aomoorporated with the stem- word which they serve to modify, as to become one word with it, and to be no longer 
capable of identifioatlon as separate words except by processes of elaborate analysis. This stage is called inflectional. 
Sanscrit and the oth«3r languages of the ludo- Germanic family offer abundant examples of tho class. (5) The fourth 
sfoys.— There is yet one more stage in languages, and tho lost which any language has yot reached. It is that in which 
the inflection has beoome so abraded that not a trace of it remains, and with the vostiges of tho infle<^tion the modifica- 
tion of sense effected by it have also a tendency to disappear. Additional words must then be called itito use to retain 
the distinotions of sense. Dangnages in this stage resemble at first sight those in the first or syntactical stage, in so 
far as they also express modifications of sense by particles having an existence independent of the stem. word. To 
understand this stage, the example of the French verb can be taken. The terminations ' o ' and * at * in the Latin * porto * 
and 'portat* being lost, there remains no inflection to distinguish * porta * ' porto * from * porto * =:*j>oi tat.* 

Hence the introduction of * ]e ' and ' il * prefixed to fulfil that function. In this stage of languages, called the analytical, 
rhuch of the sense necessarily depends on the order of words in the sentence. It may be asserted on one side tliut it is 
the highest effort of the human intellect and oo another that it is an instance of decadence in it. 
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comparative science of language. The two sets of languages indicate a different 
order of iniiid on the part of the population using them, and without ditticultj the 
questions thence arising might be brought Avithin the sphere of political ethnology. 
Lookiug to the more detailed facts of grammatical inflection and usage, there 
are points of resemblance as vvell as of difference between the two classes of lan- 
guago8['‘J. But the latter much outweigh the former in number and importance ; 
and ill any case it ic. not necessary to consider these matters in the face of those 
more ultimate facts Avhich are involved in the arguments connected with radibal 
word-formation. As regards the position of the Dravidian languages among non- 
Aryan lariguagos the question is more subtle. They h»ve been roughly classed as 
Turanian languages ['^ I, but this description must be taken with reservation. An 
essential characteristic of the North European and North Asiatic languages which 
have givm their name to that large class is that a certain allied or harmonic 
suqiienee e.xists among the vowels in the roots, and that the vowels in the portions 
attached to tlie roots show also a sympathy with the root vowels. This does 


fM f\TNT» 
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OK (iKAMM.' TiC.U. T7t KKK.UKXt.K. A.VlJ it-FSKMbLA NCK BETWEEN THE DbAVIDIAN ASD InHO-KuROFEAN FaMILIKH 
*/ dijftrrf — li, tdu* Uravitlian languiLji^eb all nuunu dcnotiiij? inariiiuatn Bubstaaces aud irrational 
'I'i'o ib3tiii**Li*in of nmlo aufl ieinalo appuars only in t>ic projiouiiB of the third perpou. 


t iio prouuntt(ial LorminationH, and in tho third poraoii of the verb. In all other ca«oB 
‘il l»v Hopariite -ivords HigDllying ‘ inalo * and ‘ female.* This rule accords with the uBage 
the: Scyihian of but probonta a contrast to Sanscrit and other Indo-European langimn^eB. Dravidian 

n<.'U!\H arc inHectcd, not by lucaii'n of ciune lormioationa, but by moans of suttixed postpositions and Reparable particles. 
Dravidian neuter innuH are ran-ly plrrHlisotl. The Dravidian dative (ku), (ki), or bearB no analoj,(y to any dative caae- 
torTnituilioM fonud in SauHent or other liid<>>JEurof>eaii lanK^ages. Dravidian lang'ua^es use postpoRitions instead of 
proviositiouft. In banHcrit adjcvtives are declined like Bubstantives, while in Drai.ndian adjectiveB are incapabics of doclen- 
Bion. It IB choriu teriMtir of Dravidian lojiguages in v^ontradistiiiction to Indo-Kuropoan, that, wherever practicable, they 
use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, in preferontje to nouns of quality, or adjectivos jiroperly so culled. 
A pocuiianty of the Dravidian dialceta is tho exiBfonco of two pronouns of the fiist persoh jiiural, one ineluHive of the 
piurson addreBMin!, the oiher O-xclusive. The Dravidian lanf'^ua^os have no jmssive voice, this bein^ expressed by 
ivuxilii^ verbH Bififiiifying ‘ to Buffer,' <!kc I'he Dravidian lanf^uagoB, unlike the ludo.Earopoan, prefer tho use of con- 
tiiiuative participloa to Oonjunctions. Tho Dravidian verbal ByHtem |K>BB 08 aea a negative as well aa an affirmative vokvo. 
It is a marked ja*cu.liaiity of the Dravidian larngTiageR that they make use of relative pfudicipial nouns instead of phraaos 
introduced by relative pronouiiH. Tlieso parliclph'a are formed from the varioua participlea of the verb by the addition of a 
formative Huffix. ThiiB the pernon who caino is in Taiiitil ^^^<siieor literally ‘the who came.* The Bituation of the 
governing word ia charactenst ic of each of thoRO familioHof languages. In the Indo-European family it tiHualiy precedes 
tho word governod ; in tho Dravidian and in all Scythian languages it is invariably pbveed after it, in conBeqnencti 
of which the nominativo always occupieH the first place in tho sentence, and tho one tinito verb tho last. (2) fVdn/w f>/ 
renf^inblame. -i'hc following aro jiuiiitH of rcHemblanco : ^The use of *n’ as in Greek, to prevent hiatuR; tho 
existence of j^ender in tho iiroctotiiiB of the third ptusoti and in vorba, and iu j>articnl'ir tho oxistenco of e neuter gender; 
tho UHe of 'd * ur ' i ’ AH the Hign (*f tlie mnit(.‘r singular of demonstrativo pronouriH, or pronouns of th.e third pmaon ; 
tlie exiHterjce of a nouter plural in short ‘ a’ aa in Latin; the formation of the remote demonstrative from a bahi* in 
* a ,* tho proximate from a baen in ‘ i * . the formation of moBt preteritoB h8 in I'ersian, l»y th«. ad>litioii of ‘d ' ; the 
formation of bouhj preteritefl by thi' reiiujilieatum of a j'ortion of the rutil. ; the foruiation of u conKiderublo number of 
verbal nouns by lengthening tho vowel '»f the verbal root- 

[*3 Cons PBCT tffi OF tup: Tiihk!* hkht k.novtn (iRoI'Ps of Lanooaoes — Introductiitn , — Viewing latigungeR hi.sT.oricall v, 
philologistb have r.elovted tlo’oe rrmin groupR, Aryan, ScTiiitic, and 'ruruulan. Thii! idjie.sifieation does m't go dc **plv into 
questions of tnorphology, but it. ip tho licst known. (2) Aryan , — This family of languages luiw leeoiviMl neveiul uaines. 
It 18 the Iru'lo Luropean and f ndo-(a eriiutnic of at.unn philologists. Pictet and Huriiouf have ctilled it Aryan from 
a SanRcrit root ineivning to iilough,’ also found in tin? Latin * aruro/ the Greek and t ho ETvgliHh ^ ear ' in the 

MeuH(.« of * li> lii!.' ^ In hiifi San.soiir ‘ nrva ' ennn.? to mean ' noble in which sonse tho saino root appears in tho (irook 
iipicTTOT, and the Gorman ‘ ohro.' Hank hns < ailed this family tho Japhetic. It has six diviaion.s ! — pb) Imiie, including 
Satiserii, Vraorii, Pah, Indian Di.-dot ts, Gips^ Dialects, Ac. ; (li) Irantc, including Zend, tho language of tho i’ersian 
t.'uneiform 1 nscripl i< »n.^, Parsec, i’eri-ian, Ac.; (c) ('oitlc, iucludiiig Cornish, VVclph, Arrnorican, (iaelic, Er-ie, .Manx, 
Ac.; (d) (jn.eo<)- Latin, including (irct>k unciont and luodtun, Latin, PortugucHO, Spanish, Provencal, French, Italian, 
Itouinansch, WiiiJacliiaii, Ac,; ^e) Irdavonic, iiicl iding Old iVussiaii, Lithuanian, LeitiBli, Hulgarirtn, Kussian, Polish, >inil 
Jhiheniian ; and (f) 'J'cutofur', inehidif.g Old un i Miihllo High (torrnan. Modern Oerinan, (iotliic, A nglo-Saxon, Kziglish, 
Old Haxon, I risiiiu, Ihilch, Icc'amlic, Sw**diNh, Daninli, Ac. Of tlo soit is uncertain whether tlu 3 Celtic or tho Indie group 
ropresents tho older i«haso. /bit. all zif. tlieui are l-ho daughter3 of a primeval form of language which lias n<iw C(‘4isod 
to e.xi»t.- Hy tlie method of e\amining languages tlirough their grammatical forms rather than by si oarace wokI.m, 
Schlogei has whown tho intimate historical connexion botwoeu the Sanscrit, the Persian, tho Greek, tho Homan, and 
tho Germanic languages. i.L iinm di.scovered, as tho law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, Homan 
and Gothic w’ords, that tho huters P, If, F aro inN?rxffiangeal>lo ; alau T, D, and TK ; also G, K, and CH. Thc.so 
changcM occur in a cycdcs. Thus a P iii the oldeat form of a word is found at a later Htage traTi»fornr%cd into P, W'hich 
next poBSOB int<i B ; and this again teiidH to become P, ami go through tho cyolo anew. (3) SHmitic . — ThiH huB boon 
so named by Eichorn, from tho name Shorn. It is tho Syro- Arabian of Farrar, and tho Arabic of Lcihnite. The 
laco speaking this family of languages, ignorant of science and theoomtio, has devoted itsolf to tho exprcBsion of 
roligiooB instinctH and iutuitiouH, in other words Ui the o^tabiishment of monotheism. The family has three main 
bramihoB. Tho fii Ht is tho Northern or Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Syriac, Chaldee, The Hocsond is tho Middle 
or Debraic, the olnof language <yf which is Hebrew, hut with which are oonnectod tho Carthaginian and Phamician. 
'Iho third is the Southern, tho chief reprosontative of which is Arabic, with the older or Himyaritio form of w'hich 
ti e Kthiopic in cloBcly allit'd. BosiduH theBO. Egyptian, Babylfmiau, Afi^rian and the Berber dialects aro considered 
to liave a Semi tic character. The chief characteristic of this family of fauguages is the pre|.Kmderanco given to tho 
cor.Bonanta m conlnuliaiinctkm to tho vowels. (4) Turonian.— >The words Turanian, Nomadic or Allcipliyllaxr aro 
applitnl^ lo all languagcH Bpoken in Asia, and Europe, and not belonging to the Aryan or Semitic ; with the exception 
of tho Chint ijc and its cognate dialects. Theee languages are divided into two great branches, tho Northern and tho 
Southern. .1 bo Northern division includes Uio Tungueic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and Samuyedic. Tho Southern 



Turanian languages occupy by far tho largest portion of tho earth, but, except agglatination and what is stated in tbo 
ext, there ore no principles which have any general prevalence among them. 
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not exist in tho I>ravi(3ian la3iguagos[7]. tlicrefore tliese langnagns aro for 
convenionco styled Turanian, they represent a distinct group of that class. A 
classification of languages has recently been made, based fuimaiily on certain 
special methods of thought shown in thorn, but revpiiring the formative ciassiucu- 
tion to complete it. Of this the major ,h^J*'ds are tho rocognilion or riOn-reoogni:,ion 
of grammatical gender, and the minor heads are connected with the mode t>i' (brining 
terms of kinship. Tho Aryan laiiguages aro here classed as language;? wiiich 
recognize three gi'amtnatical genders; masculine, feTnixnnc, rxrid noutci. 'I’ho 
Dravidian languages aro classed with Chinese, Japanese, Finnish and Turkisi) ; nr* 
languages which do not recognize grammatical gender, but which aro to uconsitier- 
ablo degree advanced in their method of disiinguislung pe.x in ceninecilon with 
consauguinity. Aii regai ds the questif u of vocahiilai y »>r W jcd coiiteni.^ tiu; Dravi- 
dian languages have largely borrowed from Sanscrit, especially in the case of 
Teioogoo and Alalayalarn Numorou? disquisitions have been Twitte!! ou this 
subject, which are useful so long as they do not ohscui-e the fact that, such points 
illustrate only the aecidenb'i of tho history of a lauguage and reveal nothing as to 
its ultimate origin or constitutionf’*]. With .egard to history, it docs not neces- 


[■^3 NoTK on Tlilt AB.SKINCK of THIt TcrUA.MAN KaUMONIC SKqt'lCNCK OF VoWICLH i.V Dunk'HilAN 
vovcol-aouude of Turanian ian>o»Hg«)h aie found to bn divit*il>ki on |i!.ytti<ik>j^ionl f^iOundH uit«> 1 loot* cIjiumi h, l alii <1 
hard, soft and nuutral. in iltc typioa? u xio-Finuieh dinlooiij Ujumo lakon tii hard nru n, o. u ; lor p/dt, a: t* u.iiro <>r 
less tho aarzH> r» tho Gi rruan A, 6, ii ; tho noutrol, which do not atirnit of tht* inodiiicatiotia caiioil in (it i man uiniuv.t, *jLi 
e, i. The roota oi tho ITimr ian vocabulaj ios mIk'w thk jo'Ciiliat Ity that tluriA ig a tonrlonry foi h»w i 

vov/ek or Koft vc>i> 'is to .•.»> u.viht ia tho Haruo ro, ,t. though this Ih not ifio ca«o with tho Miwv.iH. 'Thy* i — arn 

acoordiugly divisible f<ir tno niont into l;ard r<x»tb and rt»)ffc riKda. Tho sudlxos t>y uhich tho f^jAvn'iiar iic {ommil 

adapt t}iem«o!vt^H to tho prevuiliiij^ oharacto** of tho r<.‘ot.. aooordm^ aa it iii >.ard o/ Hoi r . nod that j>i3 < v**ry 
haa Vxv:> farm«. Wordts Itorrowi-id f>T»ru forei^^ i laofituagoa oven ara Huhjf-.oti'd ^i» t lio Han- .j u> \\ . rho fn sf ^pu^Hl ion 
then that ariaos ia whether Dravidian v<i*v<d-aoiii?dH oivn l>o dividod into bu*- t. ;»ofi/ and nrutr r' 'I’uia could luid'Uiht ■ 
odly be doao, but tho di«iir-otioii8 aro not kiuovu to graiiitmariantiL •' Uo socood t|m‘Ktioii woujd h'o who(;..T ,my 

uivUii:>n < f IJi-avidian ivXJta into hard ^u .d fi »h pOMaildc, and wi.othor (no vowolo ixi each .udioal ;*it» rJ ,V' v Wiml o. 
olaaa. Tbic ia not tho iiaao. In Finuiah Icala ia Bah* and ita abiativo la kaiabta } in father, and it;i in 

ia^lte. Hero hiwTuonio aoc^uonco ia fwxjn. fn Tamut howovor ovury variation ia |>ortaib'o 1 knyaly, (k.*krin;, 

(kuh6r), (kddal), (kuU;.ni), (kodatid), (kt^Jvi), (kdinAn), (vityjrai^). No tnvoo of sfc.m ia fco -.o diMoovorod lo 

Tarnal or in any other Dravidian diaJcvtr.t, Tho third cjti«=»»tioii ia whotbor the vowoJa of tho aodixoti tn ,ho Dravidiun 
lauj^uagea lyigtmilata thernaoive.. to rhooo rd tho atom to whioii they oxa apix^adoct Of thia thoui ir ‘• t' uvaio. Jo 
Taraul tbore is; — (Kodukkir) '** (i‘d)i ‘ I ifivo * ; > f^n), * he gir«e ' ? (dm), * wo * • *- (|V^, * yv * And 

tbe aamo pronominal oudingH, (en), (an), (dm), and (ir), aro add*?<l U> tivory vorbai atoxu, tvhalov't*r ifiJ yiiwcdn omy 
bo, without any ohanj^o. In certain cafe whore a con meeting vuwei ia used, that vowed in doiormiucd h^ tho 
of tho audix:. IJat it cATinot bo tai<l tlial in any Dmvidian dialect (hero •« a ayr toniat.io c2ianf,:c of th** vow'ol of a 
aullik.. or inftr-jtioTAal incrooiont, in or<lor to otJapt if to the vowela of the atom to which it ia apimiidod. Finally do 
the Dravidian ian^riaf^:^ alter th« vowols of toroif^u v/.-rdii wh,on :.hoy -eiopt a<VHir<J.iaj^ to any *>f hai pionii-. 

aeqiieoce ? Detailed rr.'rg are jarivoii by fch<' !yTKmmHriaj».H fi^r tho apclbni/ t f Svxriu''nT. w\, 7 dH rMcoi w^d in;.o T*;».niid 

and CaniiroBe ; but these affeot tho c.oioorianf.H nlmont ent-roJy. T’heri* ia '!o ohsc where tho voweir ari* rhittn^ed in 
obi'ilierux'* to auy pi iacipio. It w'iil ho b.iou T hertdoio thuf the law of harmoni;' lieqwe^AOo vivyo-s not hold ir. thti 

DrovitliHii laufkiiax^oa. In tho Dravidian lan^na^o therti am foar ro''vi)..’dA»d ' •A'h.>re tin* .el tdiung'-i ifi ix.ond : 

(i) before tt Unj^^ual ie pronountw'id nearly an (li) ; (a) in a ftnai wyliahlo hnooirroH freartionally (o) ; heal {mk ui • nrlain 
cneoH, is Bounded rnnoh os a French uj ‘'tid the dip.hih»..‘t»(ij (ai> ia pronorioeod vii.riouiiily aceoidm^ to I’m pooo ion In n. 
vronl. But these ohanifen are not of tho s>ixme »ui t>nj*h: ahovti deMi-'ribr 1. 

[*’] i’KKTCH ACCOt'NT OF THk Vot; a BO f,A K f oF 7HK DiUVJOM.N T.. A >:<;/'>!;: — /rtfr . . / ... Htaicd 'ft Dm 

t}i« information jjiven by South ln«jlan {.^i- injn.nrjuiiR f k jm e \ pi:'. -ii ..r.fl Harbi'inritiy siii oufn (o;- y wulhis 

point, bore? rux r «>nM!-h*re.] f.risi an hoi/tfr *isc ivhedi oome i.qfo ^ho moiit dirnot t vslt i< 

Aryan irfSucTK'.es. (2) Ty.lnyt'j-}'.) purt - ^Mauinhiy Vfn.ouyyii, a '^I'ehx TJriihini’i n,i»'l the nuihor of a J'eloo^oo 

dictionary :*.HLlled Aiidhm Deejdofi. thus do*-;frihi‘s I'oloop'oo word-^ ■ ‘‘ All thono -vf.iid.x wl,u:li ar i ii*. lihn-, n;' ‘inn i h« 

** bcvend. rac.o^ aboriginal to tho Counf rv of Aedhra, v. tih^h ai-o px-i .octfy clear i>nd free fron: »»1I rOevunry. i her-' -.h m* fni ih 
“ te tho world as tho pure untivfi flT>oo«:*h »d vodhru.* ffo w.iv twm'fy'i^ ve e-TranqileH N- ic-i i-!-!’’ at ■<, f<> 

atato iud her a vrurd ia pure T eltnigoo <>r fuit, -‘"’ncJi worilH ari cail:.d ‘ Ht-LHa Tofoogtjt ..' or Tel- Lr,p'r.t* Ofihe 

whole vcH.*ab alary tht ao form luilf. (d) The jmnit', rustii. v : — The khuiO grammarian detinea r.licnn th .. » ’’rerin'i 

“ which t.aiiUut be aabjoctod to the rules of grn rn mar, Hod in which an 1; regnlar iac/ei:ojMt o dei roemnl ;»fletr«.i M 
“ occur aro culled grauiuyain ; they are txijni'ptiouB." The tlialinction hctweexi tbeso and pore Telooj^oo we'.la ia ton- 
important, and nioderu philology wimUi prebnbly pronouji.'e rnariy of ti e coi rtiprions to be old gra ri.iMirlcrvI formrs. 
These were included in tho pore TolcMjgoo words, w'hoj* stating that thoao were half tho vx-cubnb».ry. (4l 1 h* i*i. 
derived ditret from — Tho grai.: rr,n.rii’n thoa d»»TlLi* A omo : — “ xna words eonpiat -4' R>.iiMcnt j '.ii e a * 

spoken in hwAven, the Tel »ogoo term inf.t ions only bjing anbatituted f *i tliose of the original " !!e gov ■ • word y 

one oxainplea, ’I’atsaina Aorda are easily to be recogxii/ed by ajiy har.f.crji ochedar, TTieivj word-i form t>u« ed-vurritiijiiiM 
of rho wholo vcK-abnlary. (5) The nntne^ words ierivMd from th^f ‘S^maerit with Kh-ur»geSr — The gviiini:narv'-.n i hcs dot! iieK 
thoso ; — ‘‘ Tadbhava words ar--i (muis mrnu.ul either from the Sanscrit direct or through ono of the j iarritii ; varied 
“ by the inUsrposition of sylbwhles, and hy ihe Aubatituxion of increment and d4»croiiitnt of letters.” Then fo!:ov ■ xnmpb 
under each of the above sevon heads Ta<JohH\a words cirnnot always clearly be dist 'lignishcd from pen-e f woidp 

One half of the Tadbhavrva are naid to be ilircct irom the Sansci'it; ard th-' greater naiAber of Lho rc’<,ai;j*Jf'r ioTsu th*' 
Mahratta practrit. Tadbhava words foroi altogether one fjpartor of tbo wdiole TeiO<goo v<x*abnlnry. ffj) kmnt', 
foreign iLorde , — A atan^a from the Appaca veeyam, a oonimoaUiury on etywxoiogy a;irf prouruiy, thuh doBcrihtH Dic«e : 

“O Xosavrt, the n*USrea of Andhra, havhog resided in yariona countries, hy their nri ’«g Toloogot, tf rins conjoir.f 1 ,• wiili 
“ tlioro of other conutrie^, thA*8e lattxrr havH koco?no Andhra teroia of forelgti origif^.” It would to oqna ly trriM Ui nay 
that these terms have been introxluced by foreign*.*; s reaJding in tho Tolot^goo CKajutry , Aryans «.re not rega.- ded as 
foreigners in those olaasidcacions. Most of the /oroign words oomo from Uiod '.itaay. They are easily rorogr.rzahlo 
by thoir form. Tboy may be regarded as one-tenth of tho w'holo Te!oogf>o WKjabulary. (7) ^ pplicatiftn of thU dittsifu 
to if^e other DraT'idmn — T/io pamo distinctions are made by Tamnl ana Cauarose /a'ammurianS. 'ramiij 

takes many loss tatsamaa than oiihor Telcx/goo or OiwnsTose, and Tamui Bhcodras ase them very sparir ^dy. f>n the 
other hand Tamnl grammarians owitig to the pr'c uKaritfes of the Tarnul alphahot reckon man/ words as taisamos which 
w'ould not bo m> rooogniKod in tho other lan^^unges. Of tadhhaFas Canareso has tho largest number, i.-roPably owing to 
its proximity to the Mohratta country. The greater number of the Sanscritie and Praeritio words iu the Dravidian 
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sarily follow that a language at an earliei* stage than another in the scheme of 
language development is chronologically older than that other; but the proba- 
bilities are very much in favour of such being the case. Having regard to the 
whole range of facts in this and the kindred subjects, there is little doubt thAt the 
Dravidian languagoe. are incomparably older in point of time than the Sanscrit. It 
)8 not an unreasonable supposition tlmt they once oeoupied the whole of Hindostan, 
and have been driven to their present position to the south and along the east by 
the encroachment of other languages coming fromtfie north-west. Xn this connec- 
tion the accompaayiog map can be consulted. That the Dravidian languages them- 
selves came from the north-west there is no evidenoe[®j. The old alphabets special 


languages were introduced by the Joina writera. Borne iatsaniaii howerer were ixitrodaced by the three oomparatiroly 
motloru philoHophio acho'dF ; tbfj BhoivaHiddhaiiiita, thoDohooi oi BhenoaraclLarya, and the achool of Ramauuoojacharya. 
SauAc.rit worda to have intrtxlu'VMl even Lieforo the time of the Jeinaa, but it in doubtful whether thcao 

are not ancLaut wor‘i« tXJ/nrfion to lH>th Aryan and Dravidian languagoa. (8) Itules for the introduction of Sanacrit 
mords into the Dravidian lan(juo(jpa , — The following are the rulea of Pavanandy, the Jeiua author of tho Tamul Nunuo^il, 
or work on grammar:*^*'**/* To an Aryan word boginning with r, prods i, or u ; to oue bogiuniug with 1 prefix 
i or u ; to ouo b<iginrung with y y>,*ehs i. No Tamni word begiiia vsitli r, 1, or y. “ b.*' In each of tho five olaeaeB of 
gutturalfl, palatale, lingual^, dontalB* end lubiale, the first of tho class, k, oh, t* t, p, is to be written for tho second, 
third, and fourth of clati»> : — k for k, kh, g, and gh j — <jh for oh, olih, j, and jh ; — t for ti th, 4, and 4h } — t for t, 
th, d, and dh ; — p for p, ph, b, and bh Tho Tanml lias no separate characters for aspirates and flat mutes. “ c.** j is 
enmotinicH R-* y. “ d." Of th« nibiiautae is oxpresHod in tho beginning of tho word by tho palatal ch, and in the 
utiddlo of a word by y ; sli i« to bo translitorated by ch or t ; s to bo replaced by ch or t ; h is to bo written a 
org; k.nh is to be written kk Finals, is ic be written oi, and final i becomes short. It may be added that, 

altbough tho Tcloogoo, Chinaiose, and Jklalayalam languages have adopted the Sanscrit alphabet almost entirely, and 
can thoa tranaliUiruto any word they receive from Sajisorit with perfect ezaotnoss, nerortheless words which represent 
tho same Sannonr. furinw are found in tiiCBO languages ohauged according to laws similar to those existing in Tatuul. 

(9) Compariaim of Sunacrii ori^xncl and Dravidian origiyiat roofs.— To show the very great amount of 

differouo.« between the Hanscrit and Dravidian languages even in regard to vo<*Abulary, tea verb-roots have been 
taken in alpliabrui' 4^1 ,«>vder urul^r the U'trera a, k, p and v from a common Sanscrit Dhautmaula or list of T<H>t8, 
and with them have bmni com jatre*! tea Teloogoo roots under tho same letters taken from PaUabhirama Shastry » 
Teioogo<^ Dhautmaula. The rudult is to show that of the forty roots not one- has the same meaning in tiie 
two sets of lauguagcB. Again sixty wortiH of very common meaning hav'o licen taken from the English, and tho 
Sanscrit and Taraul most usual octaivaieuts set against them. Tho result shows that none of tho latter resembJo 
each other. The tables in tho«o two ca.so8 can bo seen in Volume III under tho h<.>ad of “ Hoots, abaenoo of similarity 
t>etwocri Banscrit and I>fravi<lian.’* As opposied to this recent writers have discovered numerous oases in which tho 
roots of tho bot» *4' iauguagos ugreo in mcjivning. As thoso glossarial afliniiios load to endless disquisition they will not 
bo further notic€)d hure. They do not alToct the immediate question of tho rolatioTiship between tho North and Booth 
Indian languages for tw*o roarfons. la i ho first plaoe the points of difference shown in at any rate the first of the two tables 
montioiiod alKivo lia\'e appeared on taking tho words without dosi^i in alphabetioal order from an independent native 
aoarco, while those i>dr*ti) of rewomblanco have to be sought for. In the second place the latter, even when found, 
are in the gnmt inajt»rity of coniniou not only to tbeHO two, but to very many, sets of languages ; thus proving 

t<K^ much. I’hat all inavikicd arc uJtix;uatdy uilied in specMisli, there is no doubt i but that ia not the subject here in hand. 

(10) Connection of the I>r<tvid\an roota aynong It woa mentioned above that NCaumidy Vencayya gives twenty- 

live exuinplc^s of pure Teks.gcx) words. He was a Teloogoo eohuJar not acquainted with any other Dravidian dialect ; bis 
list is conf!^X|uently an indopendeni one. Taking this list, and setting against each word Canarese and Tamal 
equivaloats, it is found that tho roots are m each case identical. This table can bo Been in Volume 111 under the head 
of ** Hoots, oennoction of l>ravidian, among theinseJvoa" 

Pj Ssmx it Histosy o¥ liBxviDiA.v 'LANorrAoss — Ah Hence 0 / languagee ahoudny preceding raeee im Houthem India . — 
Though arohaooiOfpoal r-jmainH and gone ml considoratious prove tho exmtenoe of many races of men prior to tho 
Dravidians In the south uf India, it cannot be natd that maoh ovidonoo of this cx^mes from the soienoe of language in 
the proseiit stato of the study. I.«angaagcB ocl- undt^r many circuin stances singularly persistent; but they are equally 
liable to by lost, especially among primitive j^eoplofl. It has yet to be aeeortained how many languages in the world 
have corno iuLo existence, have Ixion devcbiptwl, and ha.u rhen disappeared. In India tho Kcx>ch tribe of the Terai aro 
known to have lo^t tho Tibeco-Huruian iauguage which bclocgtri to them, and to have adopted in its place Bengalee. 
This is only one instance out rd Tuaii> which must have ocourrod. It is poseiblo that futuro research may show traces 
of sovora'i populatiiv.ui iiutt>c*)dciit to tli.: Dravidian in Southern India derived frvim the vocabulary of existing 
languages; but gl’ammal:^lally no such language has survived, unless it be that of tho Kol&rians, who may or may not 
have actually precoded >.>io Diavidiaus on the same area. (2) Kolarian languages of the Circare, — The Sowrahs and 
Gadabaha (if the Northoim Circars have a K. Parian language, which while akin to the Dravidian type, is older than 
that type viewed inuv:jdK)logic**lly, ;i» may be soon by the fctrictor application of t)io agglutinative principle, and tho 
soiallor degree of euphonic cl*augo. The note further ou wliich giv.-.o spme acc4>unt of the Kolarian languages as a 
family, will show the I’.riaoipal point;! of agieeuioot and difforonce between them and the Dravidian. It is uot known 
that there is any real evidonco logarduig i-lie origir/, ttiigrationa or oarly diffusion of the people speaking those 
languages. It has boau stated that they entered India from tho north-oost ; but the grounds of this statement are oncer* 
tain. (3) Alleged connection between the Brahooi language of liclcocMetaun and the Dravidian languages , — Beloochistaun is the 
country west of the Indus, south of AfghaoiaUun, and adjoining the Arabian nea. The ^^pulation which gives its name 
to tho coiintry are the Beloochees, a race of MahomcKlan faith and Persian nationality who speak an Indo-Kuropean lan- 
guage cbia s?a as Iranian. Intermixed however in large nunib«»rs with this population, and foiming an important part of the 
state, is tho Brahooi tribe, who ore probably both by race and langtu^ge Scythian. The Brahooi tribe are said to bare 
strong Dravidian atlinilicw in the following particulars. The oases of nouna are denoted by postpositions. The gender 
of nouuK is expressed, not by their iufit^ioiis, but l;j prefixed separate words. The number, of nouns is ordinarily 
denoted by the use of separate particles Of plumlisatiou, such as ‘many/ 'several,' Ao. Adjectives are destitute of 
comparuLives and super Natives. The Brahooi prononn *thou* is (oi), as in all the Dravidian tongues. Brahooi 
‘ you * (wuin) acoi»rd.s somewhat with old Dravidian forms. (Nir) Is tho ordinary Tamulfonn of plural of tho pronoun of 
the second persou, and conscqrten^ly the seoond person plnral of the verb usually ends ia (ir), (era), (kri), (iri), Ac. Tho 
same thing oocurs in Brahooi ; compare (areri) * ye are/ (arer) 'they are/ with the corresponding Canarese 
(irrottlri), (Irruttiro). In the Dravidian languages the reflexive pronoun 'self* is (tim), or ; in Br&ooi (tool, 

similarly us^ as a pronoun. Nouns form their plural by addiM *k* as in Gondf e-g* (hnU) * a horse,* plnral (bnlfk), 
which may be aJlie<l with the Tamul plural terminahioii ^e rook pi fho anbsUntive veth in Brahooi is (ar), in 

Tamni and Catnuvise (u). From /four upwards the Brahooi nnmerala are of Ind<>>Kurc^>ean origin, e.g., (char) ' four, ’ 
(panj) ' five,* (abash) ' six, ' Ao., but thf separate nuiuorals ' one,” * two/ 'three/ are totallj disilaot, and two of them 
are identical wCth the Dravidian : e.g., Brahooi ' two * (irat), oompare Oanareso (eradu), TSmul (ira^^) ' twofold * ; Brahooi 
* three * (musit), oompare Oauaroso (muru), Teloogoo (in44a)4 Tooloo (mtiji)* A^mong j^epoaitioiis oompare Brahooi (monS) 
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to the Dravidian languages were the Vattezhoot or round writing, and Kolezhoot 
or upright writing ; the two being almost identical, and representing together a 
stylo totally distinct from any other Indian alphabet. The Vattezhoot is no longer 
used, and the Kolezhoot remains only in documents issued by reigning families on 
the West Coast. These alphabets have been superseded throughout the country by 

* oppowito/ wito Tfkinal (inuuTie) ‘ before.* How far theeo ogrcitcneats are not; oommoxi to other so-called Soythiati laogQag6fi» 
ramaiiia yet to be aeon. ( 4 ) Alleged r between the Scythian tablet at Jiehietoon in Persia and the Dravidian Ian. 

gxicuges . — Yot another th; 3 ory aasorta a ooonootion botwoon the Dravidian languagem and the archaic language of thoeeoond 
or Bcytiiiac -.iiLueiforra tablet ilbietrating the oxploitH of Darioii Hysta^pee, on tho ixwk at Behiatocu in tbeoxtromo went of 
Feroia. Caneoorm ioecriptione are niiaally foc'id in tVtree paraliol oolomna or tableta; being tranalationa of each other 
in alptmbet'fl and langnagoit. called roRpeotively Feraian, Median or Scjthian, and Aaajrian. The second or 

Bcytbiau tablet at BnhiHCoon beeu prenonncod to be a Turanian dialect, axul to have the following p^jinta of reflezn- 
bbvnvMj with the Dravidifin lunguagofi. Thort* Bppear the corobral consonanie t, 4. and p. The iangoago of the tablete 
agrees with Tamul in regarding the xame ’-x>nHonaut a nard at the beginning of a word, and as a sonant in tho middle ; 
and in pronouncing this cons/maat an a sonant when single, and as a sard when doubled. In the tablovs the genitive is 
lortrujd by suQlxing the Hyllalilee (na), (nine), ur (ii.na). The ivnalogous Dravidian forms areTeloogoo (ni), Uond (na), 
and Tamnl (in)- Tho dative in tho Lablota is (ikki) or(ikka). Compare (iduikka) ‘to tho<»’ with the Canarosc (ninage) 
and Malayalftfii (nioakku). The only written nijtnoral on the iehlota is (kir) ‘one/ with which appears to bo oonuected 
tho indej^itc article (ra) or (irra). Compare 'ramul (oru) and Kooi (ra). The pronoun of tho second person is the 
same in the tablets as in Dravidian, viz., (ni), the oblique form being (nin). Tho pronouns on the tablets form their 
accusative by suffixing (un) (in) or (n) ; compare the Telocgoo accusative inflectic'D or A^d the Oanarese (am) 
(anna), Ao. In the tablets relative participles are found in harmony with Dravidian unage. Tlia negative imperative 
pa 2 *i.icle of the tablets is (inni), in Gonfl (minxii). On the other hand it must be observed that the conjugation al system of 
thv tablet la)xguago diBers considerably from tlxat in the Dra%idiim languages, the iaitor being simpler. (6) Resemblances 
between the X/ravidian and Australian languages, — As an eicample of resemblances In a quite opposite direction, it may 
bo mentionod that a decided resemblance exists between the Dravidian grammatic^ elements and those of the 
aboriginal tribes of Southern and Wosteru Australia. Compare the pronouns ‘ 1/ Dravidian (n&n), (yAn), (n4), (on), Aus- 
tralian (nga), (ogaii), (ngaUa), (tigauya) ; ‘ thou* Dravidian (uiu), (nin), Australian (ninna), (nginne), (ngintos), (ningte) ; 

‘ you/ Dravidian (mzn), <iiim), (nfr), (nam), (nfvn), AaiinJian (nlmedrjo), (utura), (niwa), (ngorle). Compare also 
Tamul (ennnij me, with the Australian (einmo). The grammatical atructcue of the two families exhibits a genera] 
agreement in tho following particulars. In the use of }H>8tpo8ition9 instead of prepositions, and of two forms of the 
first jHjfson plural, one inclusive ox the per? on addressed, tho other exciosive ; in the formation of inceptive, cansulive 
and rcfloctivn verbs by the addition of <iertain particles to th*r ro<jb j and, gonorally, in tho agglutinative Htrncturo of 
words, and in the position of words in a iK»n*-enoe. (t») Absence of connection bstu>«sn the Drauidian and certain other 
lunguages.-^No ovidonoe need bo brought forward boro to slow tho long interval c»oparatiug the Dr>xvidian from the 
Irido-EurojK»au or Aryan languages. A iechjiioal comparison however between tho two sots of language is given in a 
later note. There has been a greater Umdetujy to trace analogies hotweeo tho Dravidian and the Fapuan or Malay 
laugtjagos in the south-east, tho Moxigolian laiigt*age» of Central Asia, and oven tho Finnic languages of the north. 
An oxfviniuvation of the evidonc^i ahowva i>o ground for any of tdioso theories. The Mongolian analogies in particular 
arc common to the gruator number of agglutinative languages; and those languages would erabraoe the American 
Ifidiftriou th'j one side of the gh: bo and the Australian un the other. (7) Historical evidence dei'ived from geographxcrj 
•position combined with other at inns.- -It tr,i\y l.>o argued that tho least civilized branch of the Dravidian -speaking 

poiiplo occupy hig »u extent of conntry ivro the hill-itien of Hajrm.haal art far nnrth as the GaAigos ; that the roost civil - 
i/.cd hranah, aud those who hikvo within a calculablo poriod boon in a pfiHitio**} to inciutain indoperuUmt dynDstiu 
rules of their own, are tht> 'I'araulH in the extreme south of the pcminsuln. Asanming wcO'movemeut, those with 
the highest civilizatioa will those who have gone in advance or ai’e latest in point of time ; while those with th»< 
1-^tast cividzatiou will be tbosi.- who are left behind and are oldest in pf^int of time. Hence it may be inferr«*d that the 
Drnvidian rucf’ cMtered Southern India from tho north. This argument would avail, if thero were not uiiruistakiible 
rem.atns of wild Dravidian imoos iu Ceyhm, as already iiientioned in tho roms.-ks on the -question. The very miinc 
of tho oapita) of Ujc Yakkhr,* whtm conquered by Bengal was Laiika]^rt>rt». There is a strong Dravidian ideinent even 
in the Aryanized Siughalese. Those soutl-Lrn races balance tho northern raises of Rajiuahaul for the parpo.suH of 
argument just mentioned. (8) Cowrluirions as to origin^ migration, or diffusion of the Dravidian-speaking peopls. — There 
is ieas evidence on those heads m to the Kolariaus than there is as to the Dravidians ; therefore nothing can be learnt 
from tuualogy ou that side. The evidence regarding Brahooi shows that there is a Dravidian element in that language- 
This may indicviie that, the Dravidians entered India from the north-west by the Bolan pass, or it may indicate that 
i»urt of thoir race extended in tliat direction ^roni tho south. The same remarks apply to tho evidence which is stated 
. 3 xiat os .to anuh)gies betweou Dravidian and Siudhee. The alleged Dmvidian elements in the tablets at the extreme 
west of Persia are of great imiKjruanoe, if they can be shown to be in reality sttecially Dravidian ; but that point 
remains in doubt. They may represent merely Mongolian infloence from the north-east of that locality. The 
argument regarding the Anstralian dialeots is a fair counterpoise to that regarding the Behistoon tablet. On the 
whole the evidence from language os to the race- movements of the Dravida people is sinnlarly scanty. The solution 
ctLay be that their rfn::;e.«movement has been at a minimum, and that this conntry is the orijnnal site of tho race 
viewed os a distinct ramily. (0) Age of the Draviaian languMgss . — As to tho age of the Dravidian languages nothing can 
be asserted, but it it probably very much groalcr than is at preset generally supposed. Tamul literature certainly now 
extant do<:>« not carry the history of the language beyond the ninth or tenth century A.D., but Greek writings trace it 
to at any rate the beginning cf the Christian om. Tho Greek word for rice, 5pvC«f » the Taxnnl word Otesiss's 

name for cinnamon is gdpvtori in Tamul in Malnyala m 4SiQ^, A large stock of primitive Dravidian words is 

found ill the notices of the early Greek and laitin geographers. Examples are as follows. 4 woM^imv and ^ 
fho Paundy king and the country of tho Panndies. 6 Kfjpo0S0pof and Pliny's Ccelobothras are the Tamul 
eSffKu roftabXs — bpesrrev Raedhstor erwpa — 6p0oupa 0aetXsiOv »ri4pKwyoT— iropoXie or esspiyisr — wapahla rttptyyQr or 

These are various rofeisnoes to the Chela kingdom i in Tamul QdPfr^es^ (7# or Q^i 

ilie OreoV is tho Tamnl Chola Naiok.' itdpevpa fia^lhstee mipofidBpov i tlue is Oaroor in Coimbatore, mentioned 

in Tamul tra^iioTis as an ancient capital , of the O beta kings. Pliny *s * ModogaKngam nomine,* stands for * moodoo 
C.'alji>ga * or the iliroe Ceiingas, explained hereafter under toe head of Histoi^. The following places on the Malabar 
coaiit COD bo iJontified : — pe%*(tpt§ is Mooyeerioodo now Crangaaore ; rbvbis is Oodaloondy i la Cullada near 

Quilon. Pliny*! ‘ Cottonara,* the scrrTovapial} of the vspfwAMwt, the district where the best pepper was produced may 
be identified either with Cadatnaud near Calient, or with Colatnaud, near Tellioherry ; both of which places are 
colebrrjbted for pepper, edryapa, tho name giren by the author of the Periplus to canoes funned out of a single tree, 
may be identified with the Malayalam jpjemose and the Tooloo eo7r*o. Fiiny*"* *Cottora,* the serrfapm of the 

Periplus, is probably Cottanr in Travmnoore. Ptolemy's mepApm dttpev, the ttopAp and tcepapsl of the Periplus, 
is Cape Comorin, and represents the strict Tamnl form ^u>/Er or virgin, that is to say the loco) goddess. It 
is dcmbtfol whether the form or Coomauree la not a Sansorit change, Cbomar being the original, ol 

A'op^ei, tbo Caret of Ptolemy, inhabited the southern portion of Tinnevelly. sB€Bbfr is tho Tamul word for * coiist ' or 
‘shore* and at tho preaont time several portions of the Tinnevelly coMt are called mmnr and a caste of fishermen 
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alphabets borrowed from the north, or compounded with them and the alphabets of 
the north [“•]. 

35. The distribution of the Dravidian languages of the Presidency can best be 
seen by reference to tho accompanying map divided according to revenue districts. 


further north are callod a^frujfr.r ^ co»i 8 t.j*no 3 »Ic.* Portions of two other names mentioned by Ptolemy represeut tho 
Tamai via,, Ka\aiKapia.s, uud 0nrriyM is Ptohimy's name for the mountain range in which the tr' .sriy 

or Tambrapunsy took its riso. * This mountaiii ia Agistya's hiU, calJed in Tamal Qurr 0eo>a. k6\x*** montionod 

both by Ptolemy ard by the author of tho Peripliia, as the hewii-quarteTS of tho pearl-fishery, is Korlcay near Tuticoriu. 
Kwpu is doBcribed by Ptolemy in one ].laco ais aa island in the Argaric Gulf, or Palk’a Straits, ami in anotlmr ft« a 
prumontory. These are the island and iKUiir. rt-apectirtily tif HarrioswiiraTn. The bay between Poiut. Caliineru atnd the 
iftland is called' Kama’s bow* and each imd ia culled in Tamul tho ‘ tip * of a buw. This word >vill not 

anoaturally take tho form F'>r a similar change compare tho English ‘ croie * for the original Q* <# 5 /rr 9 .. 'J’ho 

Portuguese called the same point of land ‘ Capo E/irnariacoru.* found in Strabo and Dionysius l^jricgetee. 

Pompooius Mola's CeJis, and Fiiny’fc Cojiaouni, cliGUged by Ptoloojy into Ku>pu, are idi-iitical with the above* montionod 
nifpvf tho different namcH boiiig \aj if'-ie trar.Mii»»-rttlionB of the Tamui Clemons AlexandviniiH' rendering of iho 

B&uscrit by ir*p,yo\ accords hotter with tho Tnrnul form than with the S/mscrit original. Very many 

Aftinos of places io Scuthoru India cieutioiicd by PtoloTny erid in ovp or ovpa * town.* The following aro examples : — 
^ii\o6p^ Koptovfa, »o5o r^pevpa, TnxAox fu, c.p*uflovft, ptayoup, irruvp^ KopiySiovp, tint.l t(ap<5vpa. iro5oir<powpa rcipresoiitM 
tho Turniil i^j^Lj^Su^h r ‘ new grejat towti,’ aud iroAiripa, lj /t ‘miik-town.’ Here the conjunctions of consonants, 

*nt,* * nd,’ 'mb.' ‘ (t, ’ have tho Taiiviliim chiineti^r. However it la needU«ss to rnnltiply thoso examplcH. Suifico it to 
say rhftt tho Greek writois show the Tiiinnl h* ihoir day exactly what it ia now. Tho oldest Dravidian word 

found in any written record ia the word for * jicacock * in tho Hebrew text of tho Books of Kings and Chronicles, in tho 
lists of the articles of merchandiao brought from Tarsiah or Ophir in Solomon* s sh*p, al>out 1000 J3.U. Thq word ig 
* tooki.* Tho ancient Tamul equivalent is C^/SffretDa ‘ the bird with a feathered tail.* Tho Hebrew ‘ ahalim * indicating 
a fragrant tree ia considorod identical with the Tamul ^Sev. Aa to tho date of tho aoj^aration of tho iirimitivo bpeeth 
into the Drovidian dialects nothing dofinito can bo said. Tho words which aro common to all dialects indicate the oldurit 
votvabulary. (10) Ths 0 / Sanscrit on th^ Dravidian latipuagss . — Sanscrit was iutroduccid into Soutiiom India by 

the Aryans, who entorocl tiiat country at an mdoterminate date before the Christian cru. Tho Indie branch of tho Ayyaris 
wero tho last of tho primitive stock to leave tho original Aryan home in Central Asia. This fact is deducted from the 
licloctic character or the Sanscrit language and grammar, which combines features which aro found in tho other Aryan 
branch languages singly f.nly. Tho history kA Souacrit can bo divided into two princip^ pt^riods, the first showing the 
langtiAge as cr>ntaiiiod\n the Vedic hymns ; the second showing the so-callod classical Sansiirit, in which tho epics, tho 
law-boolm, and the later literature aro written. In tho language of tho Vodio hymtis, tho grammar is not fully dove- 
lopf»d, and there are many forms which afterwards became obsedota. In the vocabulary words have changed meanings 
lietween tho two perio^ls, while retaining their form. Bansmit cnased to be sp^nen^y spoken long before tho present 
era, and its place was then taken by various pracrits or dialects derived ixom it. T^ose in their turn giwually 
developed into the fixed langimges of motlom Hindoo, Mahrattee, Bengalee, and other varieties spoken in Die north of 
India. In the south of India there was no fcuuon, and neither Bsmscrit nor a Sanscxitic language surviTed. Aftter the 
Dravidians were visited by the Aryans, they borrowed words from tho new laagnage to express ideas hitherto unknown 
to them. But as mentioned in the Uixt, thtiir original language was neither xamo^y altered nor •UMrseded. The Dra- 
vidian tongue has remained, and the Aryan tongue lias disappeared. Words derived by the Draviaian languages from 
Sanscrit are arranged by native scliolars in clai^es according to the degree in which they have been corrupted, or with 
reference to the medium through which they have been derived. True Dravidian words again are plac^ in a quite 
St) parate class by tbemwlvcs, and detfifL'-nated by tho epithets 'national words/ and ' pure words.* The real coonecGon 
betwt»on Sanscrit and Dravidian has «l^vay8 been woU andorstood by iho native authorities. In the uncultivated languages 
of the* Dravidian family, Sanscrit rvorda arc very rarely fimployod. Even those languages which use such derivatives 
most co;ild really dispense with the m uUogcth« r, aud they axe looked upcm rather as luxuries than as noi'csarrics. The 
ancient or idussical Bhen-Tamul dilferD from the collo»pnai dialect chictly in tho care with which it has rejected the use 
of Sanscrit derivatives. A 'rmnul poetical composition is regarded in accordance with good taste, aiui worthy of 
being caliod olaaisical, iu proportion to its freedom from Banscrit. In studied prose compositions and in tho ordinary 
speech of the Brahmins nod the more hmYied Tamuliaos, Sanscrit words are introduced ; cliiefly those which express 
ab«trac*t ideas of philosophy, s<uenco, and religion. In the otlior Dravidian languages, tho amount of Sanscrit employed 
(s larger, the literature of those languages having chiefly been cultivated by Brahmins. (11) M^/lex action c/ the Dravidian 
lafxguaijfes on SaMcrU . — In support of thu view that there has been such action, long lists of words have been quoted, tho 
roots of which are common to the Sanscrit und Dravidian dictionaries. It must first be shown that the same roots are not 
to found in other Turanian languages besides tho Dravidian, before any argiuuent of a historical nature can be drawn. 

['0] SXBTCH History or Dravidia.n Written CHARAcraBii — The two AMoca alphaheU. — The esurliest written docu- 
ments that have been discovered in India are the proclamaiions of the Booddbist king Priyadarshee or Asoca, io 
which occur two diflerent charsetere, styled by archmologiats northern and southern. The northern reads from right 
io loft ; its dorivution is uncortuiri, but it is Semitic and seems based on an alphabet cognate with tho Pheeniciaru This 
alpiiabet was uriginally confined to Ariona, or tho countries lying to the west of the Indus between India and Persia. 
It is used iu only one of tho Asooa inscriptiooH. that at Shahbazgarhy, forty miles from Peshawar in Afghanistauxi, and 
thorofore need not be noticed further. Thu southern Asdea alphabet is what is generally called the Indian alphabet. 
It differs from the northern in two imfiortant particulars ; first in being read from left to right, and socoodly iu being 
formed excloaively of cither rigid straight lines or of sections of circles, owing to which pecaliarity it has never been 
found in a cursive form. It has been ^acovered at various places in India north of a line drawn from Oirnar iu 
Gooserat to Jowgada Nownum in Uaujam, but not io the south of it. (2) Probahlo aaioUnco of Indian written charactere 
prior to that time.-— fi*be date of the Asoca inscriptions is about 260 B.G., but it seems probable that writing was 
practised in Northern India before that period. Kearebus (B.C. 326) states that tho Biahmln laws were not written ; 
and Megasthenes, a few years later (302 B.C.) says that they had no written book, and that they did not know letters. 
Ou the other hand Nearchus states that the lodiaiu wrote some sort of letters on a cotton cloth or papers <i^ud Megas* 
thenes mentions milestones ai a distance of 10 stadia from one another, on whioh probably there wore nomerioal signs. 
During several oenturiss iMfore that time the natives of India had had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
different systems of writing, then oorrent in the West and in Persia. The PhoBixioians who undertook voyages for 
the Hebrew King Solomon are known to have come to Southern India about 1000 ^.0., and they had aa alpha- 
bet derived from Egyptian signs as early as the nineteenth oentury B.C. Again the Persisas about fiOO B.C. conquered 
India, or ai least the northern part. Still earlier conquests by Semiramis and Sesostris are meutioned» but perhaps 
these are my thlcia. At any rate before the conquests of Alexander ,the natives of India had opportunities to lem th^e 
art of writing from others. It seems on the whole most improbable that the Asooa writing was the first effort of its kind. 
(3) Pr%ncipim of ike formation qf an alphabet. — To trace the bisiory of the southern Aaoea or Indian oharaotar, it is neoes* 
saxy to oonsidar first the general history of the derivadon of aa alphalwt friim hieraglyphSca. The first and most obvious 
mode of visih^ sxnraasiBg thought is by the repressntetton of aotnal objaots. Xo make it understood, for example, 
that onei;^ W killed another, the narrator would draw the figure of a dead man lying on the ground and of another 
sunding by him with a weapon in.his hand. This kind of writing was used by tho oariy Egyptians, and probably also 
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In tlie northernmost district of Ganjam is included a portion of the Aryan Ooriyah 
speaking population and of the Kolarian Sowrahs and Gadabahs. The rest are all 
Dravidians. Tamul is the common language of the districts from a few miles north 


bv other encnent nafcionH. Kvon in comparatively modem times, when the Spaniards landed in Mexico, the inhabitants 
of the coaat ooavoyod iutelHg^nce of the event to Montezuma by means of a painting on cloth. The difficulty and ir.con- 
veuianoe of this prooesa led U> the substitution of the aymbolto or embletnatio method, by which abbreviations or 
eharaoteristio parts were introdaced instead of the entire object. Thus, the ancient Egyptians represented a siege by 
a scaling ladder, a battle by two hands holding a bow and shield, Ac. At this stage a few abstract ideas were rcpre* 
seated, that being effected by portraying objects supposed to have some analogy to them. Thus for instance ingratitnde 
wa* represented by a viper, providence by an eye. The two steps just mentioned are called ideographic hieroglyphics. 
The next step in written language was the introduotion of syllabio writing, an endeavour to represent the syllabic 
sounds of the voice itself by appropriate representations. The Egyptians attained this resnlt by taking a selisot ed 
number of their pictorial symbols, and i-^ausing these to stand thereafter not only for the objects themselves but for the 
sounds 'which, the voice had attached to the names of those objects in whatever relations those sounds might occi^r. 
Thus the hand was roprosonted by a rough picture of that object, aud the voice in the Egyptian language called the 
band * tat ' ; therefore the hand symbol stood thereafter for the sound * ta * (being the principal part of * tat ’), whenever 
it entered into the composition of other words. This prooeea was the union between the two ideas of reprofluniing 
that which presented itself to the eye, and that which proceedofl from the mouth ; aud forms one of the most important 
stages in the history of the progress i)f tho human intellect. Occasionally the vowels were soparatod from tho couan- 
iiauts, aw when * mu,* a hole, was ropresonted V)y a ‘ boatstand ' (m), followed by an ‘ outstretclicd arm * (u) ; uud if ibis 
plan of separating tho vowels hfid been gLMiemlly adopted, it must soon have led to a cornplote alphabetical syntcu), but 
the Egyptians stopped just on tho brink of this discovery. Almost every symbol represented a consonant or cotisonauts 
with aiv inherent vowel or vuwols. It was in fact a 83dlabu* wnting ; by syllabic understanding tho ropresen cation by 
ono symbol of monosyllables for the most part, and only cccasioually of polysyllables. The s^dlabic method was 
autormixed with the ideographic. There were two further atagos in the Egyptian system, both tonding to alphabetic 
writing. What has been called hioratio writing consisted of an abridged form of tho syllabio symbols, suitc-ii for rursive 
parf)ose 8 . Some have supposed that tlie Phoenician alphabet was derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics at this stage. 
What has been called tho demotic writing was a further r.>duction of tho hioratic, used with Die samo obj**ct. *J'he 
syllabic mode of writing, though a groat iinppfirement on tho purely ideographic, is Htill very iinperfoct and <*iin J k tboiiic. 
The number of characiorH requirod in it overburdens tho memory and occasiors confusion. An extant example of thi:^ 
»y«t.orn is the Chiueso laugnago, wlv’c.b it* ]>avily ideographic and partly wyliabie. Tho obvious of tlm Bvllahie. 

system hoaily led to the invention of alphaV)eti<^l writing, »n wlach mothod sj lluhles are dee;»mpo.s»>d 
olcmouts, and the few simple sounds emitted! by the voice being rc|'res*.:ntcil each l;y its ri|'prof>riaJf Tnuik <m hMier, 
syllables and words ore formed their cortihiuation. The characters in tins caR«‘, though lineal (b'ijrt ndatit-* of tho 
syllabio symbols a« to chape, have no longer any connection with tin ir original origin, ab f r%tgni(iri ta of pictun* HyrnUtJw, 
and may bo said to V>o quite arbitrary. By such meaua orery conception, material or irJc'al, lo whic h huitiiin > 4 |ir< r)i 
can attach a sound or naoio, in <Mipablo of being trau 3 lat*>d into writum character, ( t) Karlif si knotru 

assert that the Egyptians theniHolvoR inveutfMl tho atphabet, but it is only true that among tlioir Hylhibio syinViolrf 
some were alphalictioal. The Pha_*niciantt wm'o the first b> adojit a purely alphabet it* Hyaicrn. Thf> gmiftal \oite «»f 
ttutiquity gives tboiii Lilia credit, and tho fuetn agree with ‘he rumour. Prom tho Pbomuian, nee alpliabrt.s are said 
to have boon derived ; the So mi tic, tho relasgic or Greek, tho West European, tho Kortheru or liui.ic, and th*> Indo 
Arabian. The Semitic, like the PlKBuician, was written aud read from right to left ; its bast known reprcBontntion is 
tho square Hebrew. The iVlasgic of Catlmus was written similarly at first, then /f?ov<rTpo<^i 755 v or as an tix pioiighn 
first ono way and th«iu another, and lastly from left to right. In the PoutrrptafyrtHhy method the letters thernselvrs 
appeared fbrat turned one way and then tho other. 'I’he Koma>i alphabet is dii'ectly descended from the Pelasgic. The 
West Europoan of Wpain, though a variety, is not important. The Hnnic is stated to be derived from the Phoniioian, 
but mainly in support of tho theory that alphabets had ono common origin. Tho Indo-Arabian alphabet is held to 
represent tho Ilimyaritc of South AraVda and the alphabets of India M shown in tho Asoca iriscriptions. It will bo 
scon later that this scheme does not provide for the original alphabet of tbe Dravidian nations, which ruaiains thua 
uuaffiliated in tbe same way as arc the Dravidian languages thomseives, ( 6 ) FcyrrriaUon of fkt Scuf/iern A^oai ulphahut . — 
it is not necessary here to give tho details of this, otherwise called the Jndo-l’&Ti, alphabet. Its formation appears 
to liavo been sciuntiho, and it was the direct parent of the Banscrit Devanagaree. The aspirated lottora were forxncd in 
most, oases by doubling the plain letter. There is an analogy of form in the semi vowels r, 1 , and y, which shows thorn 
to have been oonstruot^d on some principle. A oritioai examination leads to tbe conclusion that the chaj-actors may bo 
reduced to j^eren elemonts, representing respectively each of tb© ceveu classes of loiters, viz., gutturals, labials, linguals, 
dentals, aetni'Vowels, and vowels. lambulua the Greek xnerohant who gave an account of Goylon, said that in the 
Indian writing there were but seven characters, but that by fonr varying forms or combinations Uioeo became twenty^ 
eight. That is the case in the Devanagaree and all derived alphabets. On the other hand there is only one r and one a 
ir;. the southern Aaoce alphabet; which indicates that t.ba nasals and sibilants had not yet been divided into closeeB. 
And tho vowel signs in thtm tablets are of a mdiinontaiy character, showing only ono stage beyond tho primitJvo 
systcni where there were no vowoU. ( 0 ) Vin-ivation thence of later South Indian Alphabets . — The dorivaDou of the Soutli 
Indian alphabets other than tho old Dravidian, from the southern Asoca alphabet may be tabulated thus — 

Buiiuhoru Asoca character. 

Cave. 


Chalookya Vengy Chera 

I _i 1 

I lutormodiate stages 

I 1 

Tcloogoo and Canarese. Urania, Tamul, Malayalam, and Tooloo. 

(V) The f'*av €. — Tho first development of tho southern Asoca character is the Cave, nsod in the inscriptions f(»i*nd 
in caves in various }>arta of India. This chiefly differs from tho southern Asoca iu a preference for angular forms, 
where that has curves. This character was iu use over a very large extent of country, and sccordingly prose ats sorno 
R’'gbt vsnetioa ix» the forms of tho Ifjttore. ( 8 ) The Telotig'oo^ branch . — Next come the Chalookya and Vengy, xlr vi-lop- 
nientH of tho Cave charaotur, named respootively after tho conntrios in which they wore used. The ChnUK^ky.i may 
bo divided into western and eastern, similar to the dyunstios so divided ; the chief distinction between the two being 
that tho former character has n marked slope to tho right, while the latter is distinctly square and upright. Tho 
Votigy alphabet differs very slightly from the Cave. A transitional period then occurred for this branch of tho alphabets 
from lOO-^likXl .A.D , and this was also the most flourishing period of the North Dravidian literatures. By tho end eC 
the period just meutionod tho Vengy snd Chalo«'>kya alphabets bad developed into tho old Teloogoo and Haleyc^irinada, 
between which it is imposvible to establish any Y^lcal distinction. The joint Teloogoo and Canareso alphaixot datoa 
from the end of the thirteenth century. As it was in use from the Canara coast to the months of tho Kistna ami 
Godavery, there occur several vari«>tiea or hands. One important variation is in the form of the letter * t.* About 
1300 this letter appears in inscriptioni on the West Coast with a doable loop, whereas on the East Coast and in 
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of Madras to the extreme south of the eastern division of tlie peninsulap']. The 
Tcloogoo language is commonly spoken by the people of the Northern Circars, and 
in a portion of the Nizam's country, Kuruool, Cuddapah, part of North Arcot^ 


tho cofjti-al territory betweeu tho two. tho form ^ with a Pinglo loop in proferrerl In the m«>dern Trhwgoo and Canarc!^ 
al]))iftbets, this i« exactly roverecHb A goneml di/Tereiico between the modern Teloogoo .'tnd Caxiare^e rharaeton* and 
th<* older i:hfiracL«*i s i.", that in tlio former the vowels fitnichcd to coTisonants are rolutively cif tiniull size ( 5 <mip.*vred ■with 
the body of consonants, while in the latter character they arc so inneh larj.rer an altiuwt to be <nit. of j>roportion. 
Tht^ modern Canarese is especially distinguished frooC tho modorn ToluogtK) alphabet in tho nu thofl of marking tho 
loiiit vowels 5, n, and o, by the addition of a aeparoto sign (- e) following the ctmaofiant with the asaal short, vowel 
affixed ; this wanting in Tclongoo. (9) The Tamnl branch . — Tho other print ipal dovrlopment of tlio Cave character, 
whieh Miiaily ciil minuted in Tamul, Ac., began with the Chera, which used in the kingdom of that name duri 7 »g tho 
early cent onCH \.D. '' his ulphal»et changed' very little dvring u pt ricwl of four ouTUuiies Two varieties m.^y bo 

dirttirigui.shc(J. tho first u»f*d in what is now' Mysore and Coo rg ; aod tho «efx>nd sod in Tomleinaiid (the neighbour^ 
hof>d of Madrtui), '^vhicb was a foudutory kingdon*. of the Chera kingdom till about tho end of the seventh century, when 
it fell under the Cholas. Tho earliest unquestionable inscriptiou i. ^his chai actor is about 4(37 A ll. AfUu- pttssirig 
throiigli some intermediate procosses, this character developed inr.^- ti Granta, modorn Tainul, Mnlayalam and Tooloi^ 
ftlphabet«. TI»c North Indian civilir.ation, wbern it came as far aoiitb the Tamol country, found the |>eoplo alrcndy in 
p<u»KCusi( ti of the art of writing arid of a cultivated language. In cousrx^uonco of thin, ^iiisorit did iit*t ropTilato the 
TuwluI plionctic syatoni, and in^tf oly* hold tho place of a foreign lea imod language : the knrMvlcdgeof it was confined almost 
exclusividy to tho Brahmins, and the Granta alphabet haa been nothing more than that which the Tamuban lirubniins 
used and still nse for -writing their sticrod books in a dead language. Tho oldest known Granta manuscript is of aU^ofc 
IbOO A.l). There are at present two distinot Granta hands, tho ‘ squEtre " or Hrnhminic4il hand, and the ‘ round ’ or Jain 
hand, w'hich has preserved the original features of the early Granta bettor than the other Tho former is usevi ciiiefiy 
in Tanjore, the latter by the Jainaof Arcot and Madras. ThoTanml alphnhet origifiated in a Brahminioal adaptation of 
tho.se Granta letU»1-s to tho Tamnl aystom as ovidenceil by the old indig»*nous Vatte/.lioor. alphal)et. A ooinpmmiso was 
effected between the two ms of alphal>et: and the last four signs of the VattexhtHd war, /D, ''tid eur were 

directly borrowed, the Granta having nothing similar. Of all the Indian languages modorn Tamnl has the^most 
impcrfotlt aiplmbot, this consistingof 12 vowels and 18 consonants only. Com j>arod with the DovanagHroe Sanscrit alpha* 
hot, it is ihdicicnt in the vowels ri, r£, and Iri, though it pvissessos a short o aud o, which the I'evarittgaree has mt ; it hns 
only one sound for k. kli, g, gh ; for ch, chh, j, jh » for d» i for t, th, d, dh ; and for p. ph, h, bh it is desiituto 

inoreovt^r nf tho Sanocrit aspirate li, of tho sibilants s, 6, and sh, and of anooswaura and visarga A very near approonh 
ti> tbu modfTT) Tainul cbara;‘tor vraa reached about 1350 A.D. The last Jetlor to fi’ nlly .asMinne tho modem fomr- w'»ui ^ 
about ir>‘>o A n. A groat change hR.s occurred in tlic present century' owing to the iin reased use nf writing and to tho 
ai iiitrarv ;ilti‘rati(ins .»f the type-founders. 'I’Ko fu.moua Jesuit Beschi ^1701' w-as the author of a gn'ut itaprov* ment 

ill nioilorn Tamul ori »o.ei*aphy, the diatinction between the long and short u and o. This ho effected by curving tho top of 
the v to expres-i tho short ‘ o ’ thus CJ, tho aam* sign serving in the conqMuiiul for o to exprosH the long o. In tho 

eighth c»'iilur\' tho distinetion was sho^wci hy a <lot over c aud o. 'The angular fi/rru of the '['.'imul ehiix'ivcter is owing to 
thf piHctifc r.f w riting on cadjnn leaf with the style ri'sting on the end of the left, thninbo.un ; in iho aai»»e Tin-iiner tho 
roumliii'i^u of 1 hi* Teeiogoo f'.hii ractersi is to bo attrilmted to tho practice of resting tlu" titylo ('O ihn left side of thethiimb. 
I'nnitii fs .'•enirirk ible nniong the South Indian languages for u.sing a great niin;bi*r of al>breviurions for C'>mnn*ii w. ids, 
such as month, your, Ax;. Tl osc upjM'ar in cnmmon use at tho beginiernr of lln* nxrnenth rioituvy. A lev. oi mihIi 
nhljn’viatioriH w dl he fi.nind in Volume IIT. The Tooloo- Malnyalaii alphab* ! is t variety of tl«o tiranta, anil like it was 
orijdnaliy applircl oiil>' to the wrbing of Sanscrit It was probably iinpoi toii into t he Hout I j-wi hi eosst about l.l)e eiglith 
or nintli ceittnry A 1). Dowm to about KKK) A.D., the Tooloo and Malayahmi a)f'hHb**iH are I o nticKi and Invrdl . xiilTi r 
fr un tlie modern Toidoo hand. (10) The Vott*'zhoot character,- Zti contradi.st iiet ion to all (l»n ahovo. nami'd South 
lielmn ;il)»hahct -S ia the VatJezlioot or original Tamul alphuhet. once used in all th** p* i)iiiMula Houth of Tanjoro, and mIho 
in Smith .Mal'ihur and Travaucore, and still used in Iheso districts to a lirndr-d rxtent liTid in a. iTUMbmi fimin. 'Tho 
ri.'iftie nuans ‘r.-nnd haftfl ' as opposed to Kol(*zhoot or ‘ sceptre- li.anfT ; but th)*: jutt er i« on ly a variety of theNiimo rhiHs, 
and iJii* ^vord \’ut ti*zho<»t is used generically for both. The Vnfte/huut may bo calii d tin* pHU.jdj rharncier, as iia 
11^0 .*yi-*nHed over the whole of that kingdom at its best perioil. It w nn f.upplur'f ed by the iruiderr Tamul charii-tm 
only ah-nit. the eh've-nth century under tlie Cholas. In Malabar it rerriaineil in very giuieral upo up txj tho eml of tht> 
seventeenth eeninry, arid since Iheii in tho form of the Kolozhoot it i.i tlie cliaracter in which tho Hindoo sovi reigns 
OiiMii^el Vi?s hove Inul their grants drawn up. Tho Mtqdahs of tlie neighbourhomi of Tfdlicherry' and in the islands 
used thi.s cliarrief f‘r till cpiitc recently, theugVi it hiwi now been fiO}»er.seded by a modified Arabic vhnraet er. ft 
still exists in tim MaIdi\eR attached to Ceylon. The Tolgauppiam, Cooral, and all the other early Tarnul works W'ero 
w'Htten in this ^ haraoti'r. The dissimilarity between tho phonetic, valiieg of nmny of the i .^rrosponding Imfern in the 
two alphabets makes it impossible that the Vattozhoot should have been derived ft om the southern AH^>xja. A 
jK*culiarity of tho Vattezhoot as compared with other Indian alphabets consists in wrding i.n the Maine line and noL 
perpendicularly consonants which follow ono another ^vithoot tho iiit.ervention of a rowel. Tl.o ennsonants agsin nro 
ini-Klificd when tho vowel sign is added. Uf all the probable priniitivo alpha'oota v ith wldt h a comparison of the 
Vatt<?zhoot is possible, the Bassanian (226-^332 A.D.) found in Persian inei riptiona seorns cx> pi^'sent most points of 
resemblaace. The number of letters in both agrees. Tho alphnbut may have been mtrodiicod by sea to Sriuthi*m 
Tmlia, hut its origin is wrapped in mystery. (II) T/wr Natxdinagaree. r/mriwder. - Tho South Indian form of tho 
Nagnrce character, as current in modorn times, usually goes by' tho naino of Nundinagaroe, and is derived from the 
North Indian Devanagaree of alKjnt the eleventh century. Th© Devanaganxj itself in derived directly from the 9oath»-rri 
Asoca character, through the Go*jpta. Its intro<lactiou into th© south is pmbably duo to Oii..igTt*nts from the noH.ii. 
The name may bo derived from ‘ nagara’ a town, and moan the ' writing uHcd iu towi;».’ At tho beginning of the 
sixteenth century it was tho official oharocter of tho Vijianuggor kingdont. At presout it I» very iBogiblo, having 
deteriorated owing to tho practice of writing on palmdeaves. (12) The Bauibf^h rharaefsr.— This, which is another form 
of tho Nagaree. was intr»jdnced into Southern India by the Mahratta ocinqueet of Tanjore la tho I>ert of tiv© 

seventeenth ccntui-y, and was then cliiefiy us©<i in Taujore,' where indeed it is still current. (13) Writing Matrrxal^. 

Palm leaves have always been and still ere the^hief material on wbkih U) write throughout Indio, Ceylon, BurmoJi, 

and tho Malay Archipelago i tho species of trees employed being the palmyra or ‘ Borassus ftabelliformis,’ the tali pat or 
' Corypha umbraculifera * and * C. taliera.' Those leaves, kuown by the name of * cjwljau * or * oJay*/ or© used in two ways. 
Either tho letters are scratched on them with a style, and tho lin*» thus formed are afterwards made clear by 
being ftlb'd in with some block matter | or else the loaves ore written on with a pen and ink. The latu^r mcf hiKi 
is peculiar to the north of Indio. The use of polm-leoves to write on is < f considcroblo age in Indio. It is r*7peai»*d?y 
mentioned by Hwon Thsong (seventh century A.D.), and all early European travellers in tho East refm to it. .sr. 1 be 
oldcfjt Indian mannsoripta known at present Ofe written in Ink on palm-leaves; tho date of the oldest one is 1'132A.D. Palm, 
leaf books arc never much beyond two feet in length and two Inches in breadth. They are said to last from KJO to fiiiO 
years. Metal in plates is also used for books, but examplcwiof this are very rare. This rruxio of writing is also mentioned 
bv Hwen Thsang. Other substanoea osed for this purpose are boards of wotKi (chiefly in Bnrmah), and prepared rdoth, 
which is the earliest writing material in Indio <lf which there is trustworthy higUirical mention. It is describe d by 
Nearchus <325 B.C.), who says that the Brt-hmins wrote 4y airBiStri Kiae At tho prcuont time the CenarcH© 

use cloth covori'd with a paste mixwl with powdered charcoal, and written on with chalk ; so that t>,L \etU^rm arc white on 
a black ground. Tho use of paper in Indio seems to bo subscqnent to th© eleventh century A.U., but up to quite recent 
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Nelloro arid some parts of Bellary. QanareBo is spoken in certain portions of the 
Bollary, Coimbatore, Balein, and South Canara districts. Malayalam is the language 
of the Native States of Travaucorc, Cochin, and the Malabar district. Tooloo 
is spoken in a limited jjortion of the South Canara district[‘*]. The hill tribes of 


tiiuoM it was unktiown in Souf.hnrn Tn^iia, and ih now rogardod by rigid Ilindooiji au uncloan. ItH fore^^Cll origin in 

a[>j.4iront from itM name, wbirb in all tlui diab ota of Iridin it* Horno more or Iohb corrupt form of ‘ kuugnz,’ tlie miiitu l.»y 
wUicii it was known to the Aniba. and public docutnentg havo been written on Ktono, luelal-pUiUrs (copper, gold 

or silver), and pabn-loaves. hik hiia l.*een introdiicod into Southern India in quite recent times uiid apparently by tho 
Mabrattas ; it ia made of lac and it* alm.c^it mdeliblo. Tho pon used in Southern India for writing Nagaroc on pa[>or 
is made of the common reed. 

[**] Nativb Authohitip.h THE BorM»A«u:b ok thv Tam*."L L-iNOUAt;K.- -Pavanandy in the Nunnool Sfiys ; — 
C^&XP ^ “The cabt sea, Coomiiry, 

Coorg, Vengudam. Those ai j tho four bouad irioe in tho great Taniul sea.” Cooinury is Cape Comorin. V<’ngadam iu 
THpatty. Wii hiii i hesf bruiniAari* s wv rt^ includnl tho Tondeimaiidalain, Nadoouatid, Choiruleslium, Panfliyailcshain, 
Cherudesham, CouganrideHliain ; and tho wliolo of those being taken together, formed the real l.>i’a\ida cou iitry. 

Particclars ok K.yisTiNo Dhaviiuan Lanoijaceh ‘n the Plains ok the pREsiDKNt'Y — TamuC - Tainul, culled 
fiometimoH Muiabar, is the nnjdt houth.fo jj of the Drariiliau family. Tho limits of tlu* aroH where Tamiil im Hpoken ar(» 
Weil dot\^ll^d It prLVailHi *rv)(u a b*'‘V tmh h muth t>f tho city of MuAlras to tho extromo south of tho eivM,<*rn sule of the 
ptmtnsula, thrtiaghout riio plairo: o! die C’.irnatio or country below tho ghaut's, from PiX)licat to Ga])o Comorin, and from 
tho ghauLH to tilt! Hay «.j‘ Jh'o/ii. It i.s iihe> H|>okon in tho soiithorn portion of tho iiidepoadont kingdom of 'i’i*avancure 
on the wostern aide of the gliuutb, from (hii»e Comorin to tho neighbourhood of Trivandrum, and in tho nortliorn parts 
of tho island of CeyUei as far ah a lino drawn acrofca tho island from Ghi law to Butt ic*iiloa. It even extends as an 
occasional language beyond tliis lino ; the Iftoerer.^ in tho coffoc-plan tat ions in tho Candy hills, who are iininigruiits 
rather tlmn HcttlcrM, Hp<Mtk 'luiiiul, 'fho majoruy of tho oiuigrants from tho peninsula into British' Burmah and tho 
Stmits Sottloments. kno’vn ixa Klings or CalingJus, are Tainul-speakorfi ; so also are a large projiortion of tho oniigmnt 
coolioB who proceed to tho MuuritiuH and VVeat indjoft Tho total number of Tamal -speaking people has boon nstiuiated 
at foart€3eii‘and-a'’rmlf imilirms. It is the oldept, richest, and most highly organized of tho Braviditin languages; 
plentiful in vneahnlaiy and cultiviiled from a very remote period* Shon Tamnl is the litorai-y artirioiai dialect, used 
for poetry. Tho j^rtificial fcaturce of this dialect are probably without a parallel in any language. Coduon Tiimul ;s 
the standard, vised for »fisUi>ary purpoaos. A very considerable literature exists in this language, among which are 
native grammatical works. The ntatly of Sanscrit, and the Hindoo cultun>, have left their mark on the Irtnguago- Tho 
principal dialect of Tamui is tho 'iTrkala. Yerkahi is 8|K>kon by a very primitivo tribe of that name who ai'e found in 
nine Teloogoo districts. Tho language is unintetiigiblo to the TeKvjgoo fKrOplo. It has been considerably nuxed with 
Toloogoo and Canar^w; , i>u‘ in its striM'tnre it is Tamui. Tho Yerkalas undoratand Tamui when spoken, and are no 
doubt a Tamnl tribe. No.xl in import ance are two dialects spoken by a scanty population of hill-men iu tho Noilghefries, 
the Iroolar and Cooruml'cr. There is a Taniul dialect spoken by tho Mt^lasar, hill-mou on tlic* northern slopes 
of the Anamulb.iy i-aiii'.*. 't'he ordintiry dialect of Tanjoro, and the dialect of tho Brahmins of Tanjore, have alsf.) bcmi 
itidioatovl as separate. The Veliaalar oi tho Slu-vamy Hills aj.i-ak a Tamnl patiiis. Tho ancient Tanml had an alphabet 
of its ow*n, the Yattezhoot, the origin •*!' whi<rh is quite unkncAvn. Tho motlorn 'ffiTnul employs an alphabet which is also 
in its preM(‘Mt foi m very di e cive, Init is dorivt'd frotii tfio well-known Sourhorn Asoca or Indian. It is singu- 
larly im[>crfcct, coriaiderim.f tin* copioiiMu* mh <jf I In? vocubulury which it has to represent. The Giunta :d|.habet is used 
by Tamnl llrahieinH for Sao.Hcrit rnanu u nj t.n ; this was the precursor of tho Tamnl in its deriva'iun friitn the Asoi a. 
(2) - 'fho T‘.l')og-n> or Tclio;.'' langunge ranks next to 'I'amul in rospeCL r>f ei.ll ure and glossarial i^opioiis- 

nt3HS, and Hiirpai^scs it in eufih-eiy. it uiud io h.- » .-illeil il»c Gctifcoo ianguage, from tho 1 'ei tuguesii indicating * gentile;' 
but this term ha.s diKappeat ‘d. I? is Hpoken by tho p»M>ple of tlie Northern Circars, Kurnool, Cinldnpah, part of Nmth 
Arcot, Ncllorc, and sinne (uirt.s of jlclinry ni tho Madras provdneo, and in a portion of tiio Ni/.ani .r* tcnit'jry and th<» 
f'cntral l.*rovinc< ro It nng -h from I’ooUcat where it m<ietM Tamnl, to Ghicacolo whmo it is 8ti« ccetlcd hy Uoriyah. 
Inland it extend-* as far as i he i ar-tf'rn boundary of the M ahratta count ry and Myjort*. The vli.st ri,.t t hu.s dv "Crihed 
was called 'rdiv.gana by the Muhnnie'-hicii. A huge portion of Teloogoo -speakers ufipear wiMiin t he :u’(.'a tirciipicd by 
Tamui, and tlmre are some In t,!ie indepomleut tc'Titory of My»v>ro. On tiie Wo;.^t Guast alone llit^y art- tmtircjy ah;., ni. 
The whole iiunibor lias been (*-uiniated at hflej i rtiillions and-a-half, but iulcuiations nispccting tin; Nizain's tcriit»*ry 
are nnoortain. 'fhe language adji i.ns various otber.'i t.'f widely dilferunt lypi\ t)io Ooriyah and Mahrattei- of tie? Aryan 
or pruA'ritic family, ti e Gnnd ainl Khund priuiirive npecimv ns of tho ib avidian type, and tiie Sowra .h of thi.' so-ealied 
Kolariun family ; itnd her, ct* it h:i 3 in tboso hx^abties rx»en oxfK>Hod to consitlcrablu corru; lifuis. BebaHcd *iiuh?c;ts of 
'feloogoo an.* sia.'ken !n Bimtar of the O'lilrul Trovinces, iu Jcyp'ore, and by a fvw wnndiTii'g Kast iribe.s. 

Vaiiaiidy is a cMrr-..!pl Teloii,;r'»o Mpokeri by a small half-savago tribe iu Nollore, Cuddapah, and KurnCH^h Cheutsoo 
is allied t« » 'ft?!! * ..gi snd spokmi by a ft .v tribes in the Godavery, Cuddapah and Kurmx.d districts. Tc?loogoo lots 
a peculiar 1 nt c^noph'fe chs, rafter, a veriatiui* <d tho hsonthern Asoca, but not in the same line of <lc*Hccut as tloi 
Tamui, it haa Iv.irrovM'd vciy many wonls from the Bauscrit, and n considerable litoratnro. Thoro is no ancient 
Toloogoo language, a:^ in tlio cji.s*- of Tnniul and Ganarofle. (3) Tho true centro of tho Canarese-speaking 

people is Mvao.*'. Th<* hisi urie Cnrnatio or Cani\re8o-»T>enking coontry, that is to say tho original prr>viii re of the 
Beojaporo arid G ih imdah rub r.^ imri the small kingdom of Bednore, was for tho most part on the Deccan plateau 
^ above ghaut. ’ It included below ghaut parts of the di.stricta now' knoxvn as North and South Canara, wliich last is tho 
sol© geografihical survival of the name, and part of f-oimbatorc. As the conquests of its rulers were pursued furth<‘r 
south tho newly d territoi y was also called Caniatio, but was 8pr?cially known as Carnatic I’ayccn Ghiiut 

(below ghaut) to dislinguii^h it from Garnatir Balnghaut ^abovo ghaut) or tho true Carnatic. In tho latter half r.if tho 
oighteoutb century, when the rulers of tho country frequently changed, the country itself was so frequently arranged 
and reorrangod that tho real origin of tho name disappeared from view. T)»e true Carnatic js divided among 
Mysore, South Bombay, South Hyderabad and friigments of Madras districts, while tho name Canara is given to a 
district in xvhich CausroHO is the niuthitr tongue of only about onu-hfth of its inliabitauts, and tho torrn Carnatic is 
appliod to a Tamui country on the Kast Coast where scarcely any Canareso at all is spoken. Tho exact boundaries 
of the Cauarose languages may t»o designated by a lino drawn from Sodaushivaghud on tho Malabar Const to tho 
wostwprd of Dharwar, Belgaum, and Urx)kery, through Cnugal and Karandwar, passing between Kelig-uum and Fandc- 
gaum through Brahmap(H.»roe on the Bhoema and Sholaporc, and thouce east to tho neighbourhood of Beodar. From 
Sadatishivaghad following tho southern boundaiy of Sondah to tho top of th© VYeetem Ghauts, *t comprehouds the whole 
of Mysore and Coimb?\toro and tho lino of tho Eastern Ghauts. In certain portions of Iho area occupied by Canareso 
there is au intermixture <f o MaKratta-speaking popt:l![>tinn. Regarded from the point of view of districts, fbo 
language ocumpicn uo Madras district ozolusively. It is largely spoken in the western tatooks of Bellary . in the northern 
talooks of South Canara, in tho OoUcganl talook of Coimbatore ; and it is the principal language of the Xeilghenrics. In 
these districts it is a local language. In other districts, such as Madura, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, it is spoken by 
castes who lutve migrated froiiL t!u« Camautacadesha. There is an suacient Canareso language, annlogous to ancient 
Tamnl, and nearly p.*i artificial. The dialect of the Badagahs or Burghers, a nutnorons Hindoo tribo iu the Ncilgberries, 
who have inigrate<l from i he plains and carried their agriculture with them from the plains, is a very ancient one. Many 
of their songs have been published in English. Tho Canareso obar^ctor is in all essentials identical with that of tho 
Teloogoo, but theto is an archaic character for Sanscrit inscriptions found pver a largo area, called * Ilaleyciiunada.* 
Tho Qooabor of C a uareso- speaking people is estimated at nine millions aud'a-quarter iu tho proviocos of Madras 
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certain districts have dialects of their own, but of a .strictly Dravidian type['*j. In 
the whole Prusidenicy there arc about 12, 088, 000 person.s who s})eak the Tamul 
language; 12,105,000 who speak Teloogoo; 1,300,555 who speak Canarese ; 
2,370,000 who speak Malayalani ; 427,000 who speak Tooloo ; 205,000 who speak 


iiTid Bombay, and tlio iudepondent territory of tha Nizam ami Myiiorn. (i) Abim pa iam. Malay alam i» the language 
of the Bouth'WeBt of the Preaidcjicv and is better ItK'alizod than any of the three langungeH jnat inentiouod. It ia itpoken 
in the south of South Canara, thir^ugbout Malabar, in Cochin. Travancore, and hanlly at all el«e>vhere. It is the 
only indigenous language in those coitutriea. The Taznul and Canaroso speaking people of Mala)).ir are all strangers 
to that country. The area of the language ostondB along the MalAbar CV.jmt on the western side of the ghauts or 
Malaya range of mountains, from Cliandragliorry some 30 miloft s.jtJth of V.ungaloro, whrie it supersedes Canarese 
and Tooloo, to Trivarnlruni. The Malay alam- speaking j.>opulatioa amounts to al>out four millions in the province of 
Madra>^, ami the indepondent states of Cochin and Travanciue. Those who sjH'ak it are cliielly Hindoos, but there is a 
proportion of Mahomedana, Jews, and Christians. The languagi; is pt^culiarly ndatyti to Tauiul, of which it is au 
ancient offshoot, but much altered. The ancient Cochin and '1 ravancore inscriptions prove the substantial identity 
of old Malayalam with old Tamul. The date of these documonts is probably nor taler tluiu the nintli eenturv A.D. 
nor earlier than the seventh. Though words and forms which are j.>ecnliar t-o MalayaJam may bo deteoto<i in them, the 
general style of the language in which they are written is Tauinl, the iuHections of the noun.^ and verbs aro Tamul and 
the idiom is mostly Tumul. Tho history of the Malayalam language ronjinoncos (if these few inscriptions on roj)|>er and 
stone be excepted) with the liaiimoharitram, the oldest Malayalam poem still iu existence. rom}>osed ns it was before 
tbo introdaction of the Sanscrit alphabet, it is dorferving of the particular attention of the Mcholai*, as it exhibits the 
earliest phase of the language, probably very many centurfes before the ari ival of tho Porf uguerte. About two centuries 
lx‘fnre that event, that is to say afU^r tho thirteenth centuxy, the jmrHonal terininatious of tho verbs, till thou a featnro 
of Malayalam as it is of the other IJravidian languages, began gradnally to l>e dropped in the spoken ianguago, and by 
thoondof the fifteenth century these terminations had wholly gone out of use except by the inhabitHnts of tho I^cca- 
dires and the Mopluhs of South Canara, in whoso speech remains of them aro stiM found. The propvirtiun of Sanscrit 
words is greater in Malayalam than in any other of tho Dravidian languuges. This largo infiux of the Sanscrit element 
probably dot^s not date earlier than tho sevontetmth century, when 7'oonchnt EzhLH)ttti,l.ch«n, the most famous of the 
Malayalam poots, gave to tho world his voraions of tho Sanscrit epics and i>f tiiany of tho i*ooran.aa, at the same 
timo ' introducing t ho Crania alrihabot in place of the Vatrcvdio*?!, ^iio old Taniulit^ i harin.ter once generally iu use. 
Upon tho Mophiiia, who as Mahoruedans had religious nbjeotions to rca<Ju)g Mindoo my I hologiral poems, this Influence 
had no efToct, and lo nco thtiy speak a loss Sauscriti/.cd Malayalam tl^sn do iho ;Hind<M>H, and, where they have not 
adopt«.^d tho Arabic character, they retain tho old V^attezhoot. •lialeci of Mulavalam is spoken by the fur«<st tnbem 
on the western slopes of the Aniimullay mngc\ tho solitftry insianco of t.ho Malayalam language having crossed the 
ghauts. (0) -Ono island attached to tliis Presidoncy, Minieoy, ln‘s half way betwixt fht^ Uaccadives and (he 

Maldives, and divides tho “ eighth degree and ninth dogreo*’ channels. The inhabitants niirnbor d,iyi. They aro 
Maldivians and differ es.sontially from the Maliiyaly inhabitanta of t»ie T>.HCcadivcR. They aro Muasalmans of the 
Soonneo aoct, a dark, muscular, hardy people, industrious and bold SeannUi, and clever in bon t- building, living whilo at 
homo on the produce of the cocoanut trees and their fishing; but. the jjnik of the uialcs gr) as stain. m on trading 
vt\sst‘lrt, Native and English. More than two. thirds of the WM>ni<.‘n are ci>ir-inHnaracturiTs Little i.M Known of tho 
Mtihl or Maidive language, but it is evidently Dravidian. The old written chaT.u tin w },. re found is tlio Vattezhoot, 
but it has been superseded by Arabic. (H) Too Zoo. -The Inturaage of the ancient ar.d very limited kingdom of 
Tooloova i« oven more tftrictl}' locali/ed than MnlnyahiTn. Only perHoin^ Bja aK it altogi t b(«r and more than 

42d,(KK) of thoM? arc in Toolixiva, the central part of 8<iuth Canara distrir t, and tlic few hnndn dM outsidi- this jaipof who 
speak Tooloo are in tho adjoining district of Malabar. The t-bunUrugi.cr ry and Cal jaunapoora rivers, in tlie distnet of 
Cannia, are reganlcd as its ancient boundaries, and it does not HpjM*ar ever to have cvt.-inlod mui h beyond tliem. 
Tooloo is a cultivated language. It is de«titut.o however of a literature; and has no peculiar cLarfictcr, for which it 
eruploys tho Canaieae. Tooloo Brahmins use tho Malayalam charaetor for Sanscrit mnnu.'*ei ipts. It. differs far inoro 
widely from Mulavalam than Malayalam from Tamul. It ftp|>roximat08 in characler fu Cnnareae and still more to 

Codagno, (6) Cntbu/on.— Thi.i is .sometimeH chvSHe<l among cnltiva tod Dravidian languages, hut it isiu a very small degreo 
cultivated. It ik however riif independent language, and net a dialect of one of the neighbouring ti>ngueB. It may 
be hehl to stand midway betwoon old Canarese and T<»olor». U is the laugungo of the j»rovinco of C<Kirg, and extends 
very slightly into this Presidency. The retired and mountainous p<»sition of the tribe who speak the language has 
enabled them to maintain it free from change. They are only half corivertod to the Hindoo faitb^ pra^^tising polyandry 
and worshipping demons. They number about one. hundred and sixty thousand. The language has no literature or 
character. The Canarese is used as the lit.erary language, and is understood by all. Small as the area is where this 
langnage is spoken there are still dialects, but not distinctly named. 

[*•] PAETicoLAas OF KSI8TINO Lanodaoks OF Dbavidian Hix.l-tribks IN THE Peksihency.— M any books and 
papers have been written upon the subject of tho Todahs of the Neilgherrios. Their residenro is in the nuighboorhood 
of OotacBjnund, which has bronght them under the observation of missionaries and scholars. They are in a low state 
of civilization. TTieir numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and at present, probably through 
opium>eating and poljandria and through the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide/they 
do not number more than about seven hundred persona. They were preceded on the hills by a pre -Dravidian race, 
who hare left clear traces behind them. The Todah language presents a peculiar variation of tho Dravidian family, 
and is valuable for comparative philology. The language was onco highly infiectional, but most ol tbo inffections 
have been lost, and the people, degenerating probably as the result of isolation, have not replaced them by signi- 
(leant particles or anxilUuries to the same extent as has been done by the other Booth Indian tribes. The tongue 
has thus become a more skeleton, and barely suffices for the purposes of a primitive people. It was originally 
Old Canarese. An emigration probably took place at one time frx^ro the coast to the hills. The Kotah tribe CKscapy the 
same country as the Todahs, but are quite distinct. They aro a hardworking tribe, to a conaidettiblo extent submissive 
to tho Todah race. They have resided from unknown antiquity in the Neilgherries. Though the language has some 
analogies with Tamnl, It is really a very old and rude dialect of Canarose. Doubtless it was carried to the bills by a 
low-CR.stc Dravidian tribe at a remote period of history. Tho language has no charaett^r or literature. The tribe 
known as Kbond, Khand, or Kooi speak a Dravidian language. They have attained a notoriety amidst the tribes of 
India, ns having maintained the practice of human sacrificu down to a late date. They oc<ropy a portion of tho hill tract 
known as tho Cuttack Tributary Mahauls in tho province of Bengal, and extend into the district of Ganjain m this 
Presidency. Several dialects are noted, aa might he exj>erted in a lan^ago which comes into contact with the Oorijah 
of tho Aryan and Teloogoo of tho Dravidian family. Tbo standard is uncertain, hut there are separate dialects at 
Gooinsoorand in tho Orissa Mahaals. There is neither character nor literature, and it is to be regretted that tho j>olitical 
doTiiiniitiou of the Qoriyah people has led to Khond books being published in the Ooriysh rharseter. Dthors have been 
publiehod in tho Roman character. The language is now one of those for the acquiremc nt of which encouragement rs 
given by Gfivernmont. Tho ntiniber of victims rescued from the Moriah s^rifice, and transforrod to mission schools, 
gavo goo<l opportunities of atudjing the language. It is distinct from Gond, and has a resemblance to Tamul and Cana- 
rose. Tho number of tho Khotids in the Madras Presidency amount to one-hundred and forty -eeven ihoos^d. In old 
maps of India a largo territory was marked Gkmdwana, which is now part of the Central Provinces. The tribe of Gonds 
is f.mnfl also in Bengal and Madras. In fact the tbaot roaches from tho Vindhyan mountains to the river Oodaveiy, 
and from tho country of tbo Khondt in the Cnttack Tributary Mahauls as far as the country of tho IHieels and Candeish 
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Khond ; 8,000 who speak Gond. Altogether there are twenty-nine million.s speak- 
ing Dravidian languages. From time to time colonies of Teloogoo and Canarese- 
8{)eaking people have found their way down to the southern or Tamul country. 
In some cases they have becTi invited to settle as cultivators in localities where 
waste lands were available; in others they followed in the train of invading 
armies. There is no instance of the Tamul people advancing their colonies towards 
the north. The migrations in modern times have been always from north to .south. 
In the large military cantonments of Secunderabad and Bangalore there are Taraul- 
speaking populations, but these people have settled as camp-followers. In Vol. II, 
Ap[). XX, is shown for the Presidency a list of the Dravidian languages and what 
are held to be their dialects, with the population .speaking each to .show fheir-e.vtimt. 
Another li.st in the sanie Appendi.v .shows the languages of the remainder of the 
populiition. In the table next, following the numbers shown in the preceding 
scheme aro thrown together and the proportions for each group are giveti. The 
ten Dravidian minor dialect.s are sfioken by only abottl 30,0('0 [ler.sons in the .nggie- 
gato. They occur locally a.s sliown in the final talile of the saiiH* Apjiendi.x. 'i'ho 
Tamul-.speaking mliabitants of the (!'oroinandel Goast can inaki.' thcin.^elves in- 
telligible on the wf'.stern const of tlu* peninsula, whei'c Malayulain is vc'rnacidnr. 
On the other hand though T(k)1oo h.as a strong resemblance to Malayalam the 
Tooloovas cannot umU'E.stand the Malayalies. The afiinity between Teloogoo and 
Canarese is so great that in order to make the corre.spondenee coinjdete it frequently 
suffices to change an initial or an inflection. The languages most widely aj)art 
are the Teloogoo and Tamul ; tliose being a.s distinct as Spani.sh and Italian. The 
southern dialects become intermixed as each approache.s the other'.s limits. The 
tribes inhabiting the hills and forests speak corrupt dialects of the languagc.s of the 
contiguous plains. The Malasar, or hill tribes inhabiting the Sfintiierji (Jlianls, 
speak a form of Malayakun in the northern part of the range, where the iSlalayalam 
i.s tlie prevailing language; and a form of Tarnul in the southern part of tl.e range, 
where Tamul-sjH'aking district.s adjoin. The Tamul language .slmw.s the greatest 
temiency to spread. It disjdaces Teloogoo, which in turn displaces (yanaresc. The 
Mulayalam remairus .stationary. 

3(5. For an analyt ii’al of ice of a Dravidian language, reference can be made 
to the foot-note below ['‘J ; wliich gives a description ofTaTnul that miglit in many 


ami Mnlwfihi to tbo west. There in a ehnMo allitiity in th«' G<»n<l !;ing-uao-o t<» Tannil, rao.urrst' ; in hi>rno 

par tjrii to one, and in Horno t<» 'rin^re are many Hmdee an<} on all ruIch {Im ic arr f iMrisi: f- rtr . h 

of dehaned u<hnixtnro of (iotkI with t)io udjoiniri]/ It ai» clAbv>r:ire h-nnl >ysit ni Do- ’hr veiD, 

and, an this is lU'L u featuro of other i)r:ividian it is pOHiitblo that it . was horro.ved froni the eint.-u t of 

K-olariiWQ uoighlxiurn. Thoro is noithor character nor liteniture. 

I A Sr^riAh Asau\hca\. Notick <>k tiik TamlI/ Language . — Shen Tamul and Codoori, la.nnl. — Tamul h.as 
tw</ hi^h and The hijgh, rlu.Rsjeai, r>r learned ^lialeet is cullod Sbt-Ti 'J'umul (hhen im/a n ir.f,' perleet ion). 

The 'low, % j.ilgar, or tvrlhxjuial diah et e.-illed Codoou Tamul (codoon moanin(< riidt'). The Niinm>oi tn place 
id' ( RpfCifn*® three kiinls tjf Tuirml, tVie ]\al, Isay, and NaudaKu ; or the Proae, Poetic, and Diiiinnilc. T he last, 
eontuitu; a tnixture of hoth priHe tind poetry, arnl of the hi^fh and low dialects. Slieu Tamul is reinark ible i\>r its 
(V'T) ..a ov RH and copirnisneSH. It is the pliant and gh»win|t^ lan^^irngti of tiie Tamul poets. CodtKui Tnninl is the prtnst nt 
spoken I in;guaj;fe of the j>enplo. All hnsinoRa is trariRaeted in the latter, and nil sCnrioa and juose tr.an.sl.iriona are wniren 
ini). The two differ t.jreatly, Bi»d a neholar may ho familiar with i^m- without eon)preheudin>< the otluM*. The sumu 
unalovry exists hotwi-en these dialects a« between Sanscrit unvi the rracrits. The high dialr«:t is on the wliole the moro 
aneifut. The hill tribes use more of tlit? high than of the low Tnmnl words. (2) YVif: oi!p/ia6cf. — Thin is fully explained 
O’ Vol. n. A}>f>. XWH. Tamul rejects all ubjurateB. Tho consonants »h» f) ami I are peculiar toil, and wurds in 
which theso letters occur must be exclusively Tamul. The second ctmaonant ch is made to represent all sibilants. Tlu> 
Sanscrit Hibilants nnd tb© aspirate ^ h arc intrcKlucod into somo books in the Granta characters. The Tarnul has no 
viMurga nor anooswaura. 'j’he most dithcuH letter for a Bnropean to pronounce is the r.h. Even some ruitivcH suhsti* 
tiite I or y iustoad. The towel is very e.xprcssively called ooyir, life or soul; and the consonant mey, body. Tho 
comfKjund or syllabic letter is cslled taiyirmcy, soul and body. Tho Nunnr>o] only admits of three original vowels, 
vi^ , a. 1 , oo. As in Sanscrit, the vowels are represented as medials and finals by certain signs, and the first vowel 
is inherent in all consonants. A dot or virauniam is placed over the quiescent or xnucc consonants, which are divided, 
acronling to the distribution of Greek mules, into throe cltissus of bard, soft, and medial ; for which see tho Appendix, 
In Tamul no other combination of conscinauts is admitted than the duplication of mutes and tho junction of the nasal 
and the mute. The combination and permutation of letters called Sondhy are as refined as in the Sannerit ; but are 
nut burrowed from it. (3) Farit/ of speech . — The Nunnool admits only four parts of spoech, vii., tho noun, the verb, 
the particle, and ! ho adjective. There is no article. The pronoun is included in the noun ; the propositions or properly 
posip».)Mitions, conj unctions, and interjections in the particle, and tho adverb in ^ the adjt>ctivo. There is only ono 
declension of nouns, and not many as in Sanscrit, which has as many declensiona as there are terminations of nouns. 
There are eight cases, which with very few exceptions, have the same terminations. There are only two numbc’rs. 
The gander is siinplo and natural. Every word according to its sex and nature is called he, she, or it. Six common 
relations of nouns are specihod, viz., substance, place, time, parts, quality and action to which every noun is referred in 
construction. All nouns, besides being divided into common and proper, causal and arbitrary, are also divided into 
two groat classes, viz.^ the 8U(>erior and inferior class. Names of men, gods, and demons belong to tho superior class. 
Names of all animate and inanimate things belong to the inferior class. ( 4 ) Peculiar use of einffular and plural. — 
rerconal pronouns and uouns have two plurul forms, both of which are sometimes used as houoritics, designed to maidc 
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respects be transferred to the sister lungnages. Where there are differences 
between those languages Tanml may be taken as the original. Vol. II, App. 

Buperiority in the pinion to whom they are addrcHHt^l. Vrrh» uaed with such iiominariveui chan^^c th.*ir t.orminnti«>Mn 
acox>rdiiigiy . (Nttu), I, 'omcii (Ndin ) or tiU'rally ‘wo’ when a person bin^aks of hiiriwelf with 

(Si), Tbon, bewmcB (Nir) or Ye, Vou, wiion another j.>er80ti 10 tvldreesed iH>litely or reajo.t tftdiy. 

He and (Aval), She, become (Avar) or (Avari^.'U). They, when a third jxsrson ia iv’ifernMl to roBpect fully. Tln'ro is 
another ]>eculiiinty in the use of the plural (1 arn) and (uan^cal). (Nim) includoa both speaker ami heater ; at» iv the 
8ont<»ncd ‘ wc are hU men.' (Xan^^al) exclu Jes those spoken to, and i» the proper correlative of (Nin^^n)), \ e. ( 5 ) 
The nuni^aZ-s. — The foiiowiiig is a h«t of the Tamul uumcrtils, shmsdng wlicro they agree with the (ireek aod 

Banscrit : — (Onru) or (Ora) = One, ti', j vi^^andu) Two, ^Jtn, 1 tMunru) Three, rpi 7 s, 1 (^"^ 1 ) or (N^nga) 

m Four ; (Airidu) = Five, wo t*, ^ j (.\ru) =r Six ; (Fzhu) = Bevtui ; (Fttu) -- Kight, ewrui, (linhuiluj) 

- Nine; (Pattu) -vTen. (G) The Verb. — The i:i!;.ui vi.rb in not so complex its th«.' Sanscrit. It ip termed vinuy, 
action ; and is divided into three parts, viz., the root, the tenuiiiiition, indicating person or thing; ami the particle, er 
interniediato augment, showing time. 'I'here is an exact rorrenpondenco in the tormination lH.'tween the dernonstmtive. 
priHiouna and the third persons of verba. A Tanmi verb posHOSSOS only three original inootiH, viz., the iiidicative, 
imperative, and the iidinitivo. The ojiiative and .^ubj ao.ctivt' are a<!ded. Tim* last three iiro formi'd dirtv. tly fr'O'i tie* 
iteliculivo in various wa} s. The imperative is generally the r«><»t. ’J'h<* iijdic.at ive has three teiuies, formed en a v**ry 

aiiiiplo method, ami each teiiHe has three peis'*fiti: arel the gtutders uxo indicjitod by «-hurm*t« ristic ternu nat itois in tht» 
third person singular and neuter [•lural. 'I’l.e aiv incidents i.if the verb are the agent, iest m nunit , j»Lif‘e. at*ion, fimo 
and »'ie,ecf. d'hiH part '.‘f Ta m ill gufimmar ei sii gnlarly and clear. All veihis have a I'-ansatice t<»rni m.jtl.i 

frum the future infiicat jvo. Thun, from (mid**] walk, are fornted th.o folh..>wing ciiiiwdi ves ; iNrejappik kt; . u ) 

1 v iiuae to walk ; (Nadappikku'Cty ) thou eausest to wulk ; ( Na*lappikkirlAn) i*o etiriSe.s t(* walk. d'l »m'** it. nis.j :i d.mlile or 
redex causal Verb, but Boidem used. The Tamul language him a negative verit, which, without li.e aided partiiles, 
C'jnveN Ku liegati ve riigiiifn.-a' ion. The format td‘ a negu: i vo vert?, by the luoi'o remova 1 (except in the t hird pr ison 
neuter and it.r« derivatives) of the ^everJil ch.;tr‘a«rt*i isi ic augmeiits of the atlaiaat i ve, i.s tine of the striking fxnuliarit ien 
of tin* Tam.il Ir^.w/'uage. From the root (melal walk, .and from the judicative (nadakkipen) I walk, is fornu d tin* 
Tiegiit ive (!ui'iav*‘n) I will nut wah:. ( 7 ) I'.'rtirii end <jerui ds , — ]n conmaiion with vt/rbs Mm ilu-fe/ctiv e or mu ciliary 
w.iT.Is nro tt> he considered, 'I'h' se are the ]>artimpli*s and g* runds wldch arc constat. tly used in Taniul MeiilenceH. 
I^rii i iciples supply the place of i i*l.jtive jironouns. which, i*.xcept in tiu; interrogative fr.iriiiM, do net exist m 'ram\il ; IiH 
(fivan trtnda ji.'vpain ithu). " M.I.'-- is tin* money whieh h*- p^'ive.” T*oida is a participle; ami fh'Te is no Hn\»si :• li’ iv •• or 
ilnite verb in tlic sentence. 'I’ln* verbal j a. t n i j >!«*, or gerund, is nimlegouK to the comixuind pcrti'el i-dpU* in Fnylihh. 
its (VMudu p'Snan). “ hnvn.g (suae, he i.x giue” (S> i he rerb-derc' er fialt.>,oun Aa./o cri-.- - i hi* (v iimikkurifipii ) or 
HVinboiic waird i.s j^ecudiar to 'l ain li. There i.s no other lunguago in which if, oxisiy. It < .xh.ilntH in a Kli iklug ligla 
tile scientific reiinement of the high deJect, Appellatives vvliich urt‘ d.*v*liru‘d like coininon nouns uboiir.d in Mm 
language. Symbolic words are Hoiuevvlmt diirerent; they have ti.o form and regimen of both nouns uiul verbs. As, in 
common will* other lauguug'oP, liie vej'bal in>t^n in Tan.:.l is liable to iullet tiun; so by u reiu<»rkable iatorchango of tlu* 
propt'rtiOH peculiar to different parrs of speech, :lh Hyinbolic words aro liable to be conjugated as verbs. 0 ( tlm Hi.\ 
incitlents of the vorb, already enumerated, the .*?vinbolio word, or uouiiual tlerivativo, itulicales only the tiriit, vi/,., tlio 
agent, and is conjugauui Mirough each perwjn, goader, and number; but is entirely iudellnite as to iuoo<l, tease, &c. 
It is tun ployed mostly in high Tamul, and in usually formed from a root or primitive Loun.. usoti chiellv us fin ailjcctive. 
It may als*> l?o formed from any' noun. Thus from arjli, step, foot, root, servitude, is formed (atjiy^n;, I your servant, 
Ac. The oxiKtcnco of a conjugated derivative gnveb the Taxnul the stamp of great originality. ( 9 ) Adjactxvee. 
Adject ives admit of no vaiiatiun of form to express gender, numb€*r or case, or evLUi deg^rocs of compariaon. 'i'he 
comparative is cxpreaHcd by the dative or ablniive cat* o of the noun. Ak, " this is better than tliat," would ho, to that 
this is good ; the Huperhvtive is < .x^messed by of all, as, “ that is grcatxist,” would he, of ail. tiuit (is) great. (10) Syntui. 
The structure and idioni of tiiO luiiguagcarc very simple and natural. Tamul grannuariaatf do n(.>l tre.iit oI Myut>ix iipitrt 
from etymology. There are only tw<j parts of a Hcntence, the subject and object, or the subject and preiiicaLo. T}»e 
Hubjeet always precedes the finite v«.*rb, which concludes the isentence. Thu most imj>oriant <>f tho dependent words 
is placed nearijst to its principal, and the least important farthest from it. The adjective always pjecedcs the HubstMn- 
tive. The adverb proecties the verb. The infiiiilive precodcs thts governing verb. Thi* negativi? brunch of a senli.ji**«* 
jU’ccedes tho affinnative. 'fhe comparaiive precctles that which is Ci..mp;u’ed. The simditude precedes that wliich is 
Riniilar. The genitive prec*Mies tho governing nouii. The cause precedes the effect. The reason preceihs tlu^ 
inf* rcuce. d’he par|u‘«e precedes tho »lot»‘rjiiiriatioTi. The coixlititm or au]>poHitir)n ]»rccudes tin* r(»iist rjijern'i*. In 
active transitive verbs, both tho subject sind object precede the verb; as (ri 4 n avaiuii aditten) “ I iiiin beaf ” 'l’h<« 

English seritonce, “ f he man w'ho came lu-rti yesterday,'’ wotild be reveri>ed in Tumid, thus, “ yestiTday here (w i.o) 
came (tho) mail/’ No langnngo conildno.s grcaicr f*.»rcc vvdth equal brevity ; none is mi.>re clofio and }>liiloRopliii. in irs 
expressif'n as an exp^inent *.*f the mind. Tlu* serjiieiue of things, of thought, pur|)o8e, acli<*n and its n’snlls iw n.!\vnys 
mainr .'lined inviolat**. li.ink ur. I sNiiidH mo j roi idod f«. r by tl.f* iit-e of various jtronounB, exteiuHisg t<» fci<‘v<*ral d<*gre. H 
of lionornic e.xprosaiun. Tho In ngiiage ab'-UTels itj wr.r<l.s **.\ ju t-H.-dve of the differt.*iit <iegri*o« «*f itflinity. Where, m 
Kuiojjt'an languages, a long perijd.i a.^i.s woul*{ be roquir«»d, Tumul i^rosents tho object or idoa in a singlo term, d’his 
fu'cundity extends to all tlu* raniitie4itii>ns of terms of c*>nHar)guiniiy or reiatiouship. If one H}x‘akB of a sister, he may 
cither take a word that gives the relationship Bub.sisting between the two, or may select one that will iiidioate t he 
lel.ative ages. Measures and divisions of time are equally miiiutt* and exj>roH8ivo. The langungr*. tl.iui Mpf eil'u-^ givi s 
t/) the mind a readiness ami clourneH.s of conceptioii, whiLsi its tnrsoiu'Ks and philosophic idiom afford eqmit iiomhh <>f 
lui iil utterance. ( 11 ) /v’eof^ -Tiie following are a few f.*f (he oonim<jii ro«»ta ami worrls poo'iii:ir t(> 'J’anoil ; (ud**) 
clolho ; (eda) take; (kod»0 give ; (padu) become, suffer, lie down ; (vidu) quit, leave; (pirn) ti> bring forth, to b«* hi. to 
(Latin pario) ; (udai) break; (vai) place ; (jxS) go ; (k6n) sec; (.shey) do; (kal) learn; (kol) kill; (ule/i) tell ; (nil) 
stand; (vil) sell; (tin) eat; (Gd-u) run; (kaU^i) lit* ; (pA^Ju) sing ; (p/'du) put; (inudu) shut; (tirn) upon; (pura) fly; 
(mara) forget ; (k&) watch ; (til) give ; (teri)koow'; ( vk) come ; (avA) d'jsire ; (kinji) drink; (ufi) know. Some *>f tin* 
common nouns aro : (tarai) earth, (Latiu terra) ; (v6.n) sky, heaven ; (vazlii) way; (Latin viii) ; (^in) man ; (p* n) 'vveman 
(English hen); (magan) son; (iniigal) daugliltr; (talai) head; (mhftji) fiuje ; (kan) eye j i pal) teetlt ; (n/i) tongue ; 
(udal) body ; (uyir) life; (kkl) foot; (kai) hand; (pasi) hunger; (riAyiru) sun; (niJu) moon ; (mam) virtue; (rnarani) 
vice. Tamul is called by old writers the Alalabar language* The word Tarnul or Tumizh sigtiihes ‘ sweetness * or 
‘ molodionsnesB ' intimating tho high estimation in which this language is hold. As pronoiincefi by tho middle classe.s 
it is decidedly euphonious. Tlie characters aro read from loft to right, aa in English ami other European tongues. 
Winslow’s Tamul Diotionaiy contains C7 j wonis. In native books tho words aro prinUui wdtbout separntion, certain 
letters being altorod, omitted, or doubled, according to the connection ; tlius (vandii irukkireu), ' I havo come,’ becoiMOrt 
( vandirukkgcn) ; (sholla pdn 4 n), ‘ he went to tell,’ becMmies (shoUappbnAn) ; (k»dul tii-ai), ‘wave of the sea,’ becoinoa 
(kadoixirai) ; and bo on. 'And' is exprosseti by the atlditiou of (um) to tho various nouns, like tho ‘quo’ 
subjoined to tho last of two nouns in Latin ; as (kathiraiyum manithanuni), ' the horse and the man.' There is no 
definite article in tho language ; but (oru) — ‘one’ is used for tho indeffuite article ‘ a/ To denote quotation, tho 
conjanctiou ‘that* is nut used, but (enru), * saying;* thus, * ho said that he would come* would bo expressed as, 
* I will come, saying, lie said.* There is a sot of onomatopoeic words much need in Tamnl, expressing hy their 
sound alone tho idea intended. Thus a Tamulian says, ho walks (tagtag), that is to say stepping heavily. 1 I« 
walks (tatlakkapittakka), that is, tottering. In English have boon adopt^ several words of Tamnl origin. Cigars 
are callod cberrxits, from tlio Tamul (shui uHiO^ a roll 3 oot, occasionally u0ed fur ' a small bod/ is from the Tamul 
(kaUil). 
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XXVII, also gfives an account of Tamul orihograph y, mainly from the point of view 
of transcription into the European characters. Vol. 11, App. XXVill, e.vj)lain.s 
the letter one of the mo.st cliaractcri-stic points in Dravidian orthography. Vol. 
II, Appendix XXIX, is introduced to .show the greatest extent to which Brah- 
mins have succeeded in Aryanizing tlie local geographical names ['*]. The e.varnplo 
taken is from Tanjore, where the Aryan influence has been greatest; and it appears 
that 75 per cent, of the places have pure Tamul names, 13 per cent, hav*^ pure 
Sanscrit names, and 12 per cent, have mixed names. In some parts of tho 
country there is no Sanscrit element in the geogi’aphical nomenclature. Vol. II, 
App. XXX, gives a key to the way in which the indigenous geographical narao.s 
are constructed. Vol. II, App. XXV, is a general comparative Dravidian 
vocabulary. Vol. IT, App. XVIII and App. XIX contain the Dravndian printed 
and written characters. The vernacular clia.ractcr.s are not convenient. A fluent 
reader is almost unheard of, nor is it po.ssible to write rapidly without falling into 
error. The greatest difficulty however occur.s in the art of printing. Founts of 
type are rerjuired containing from 700 to 1,000 letters, .simple ami ci)ni[)Ound, 
for each language. The cost of {irejtaririg .such a fount, and the dilficnlty with 
which a coni])ositor ha.s to contend in having so many objects before him are an 
impediment to the di.s.-^eminalion of vernacular literature. The future of the 
vernacular characters cannot be forescjcn. 

37. The literature of the Dra^ idian autliors is .separated by them into two 
great divisions ; llakkauam or tho art of writing eleg<autly,aud llakkiyam or elegantly 


[**] Notk o.n iNi EiiFNCEs TO iiE DUAUN FitoM Tami l I J Eot.it A 1*111 oa l NAMiif< — ( 1 ) T' j 'I'Kat ft counfry 

has many rivers and carulM iiiay lie inf< rr< c.l by t)ie fr^Hjiit noy of th/* following adjiinot.s river, c.inal, \o. hr) 

or (&rn), (.k&l), (kauj?i), (vfivkkalb (v<*^4r'. That it is }ji;.,'^hly vulliviitfd with rn.b-tiolij.s, p’ovfs ami jil.inta- 

tioiiH, by the following: (shoyh (kt'llai'i, ' inaruthiiib (lutllor), ' j'firoii), ((ottam', ^v:i\ ;il}, 

TTiat the country is low and llat, V*y th<* frtc^uemy of Du* following; ik.ar.ii:, (ku/)ii;, (rnathagii), (ji.'uiugai), 

(vayal;, That ihtn* are no hills, moumls, or rocks, hy the general nltstnco of names 

signih-ing hill, — (asaiamh (kiri', (kunrn), (inalai), (Ualh (kanujia), (kiiimain'i, (Te.c*hi'.. v]'4rai), (paiambu), (tidal), 
(liltu)^ (fcc. That there is an absent <* of tanks ami re.^ei voirs by tho absent o of the folj.ywing riamcH meaning tank, 
rei“ervoir, &c. : — (.cndal'i, (dri), (kainniay'., (kuhini\ i^kuttai), (s:iniuttirarn\ (tud/»giiin\ (t^hgali, luruni). ('-i) J^opulation . — 
The proaoiieo or preponderance of Hraliinin inlhieiu e will be .shown by the folh>w'ing tidj unets : — (tgaram), (akkiruram), 
(ttiyau), (isiivani), (kdvili, (.Tiutiigalaia), (|>4p|)an>, (Peruin.il\ D”****”^*'* (suvAmi), (tiru). Also by familiar Ilnihrninieal 
pro[)er nain*'H, for instance ; — (.Sh;indirai.)j>/it)n ), (l{arim,:indirariathi'r, ( KAppAlappurum), (Kalii yamippiirumh (KirutDnAp* 
purim) for (Kiishnapunirn), (KuttAlatn), ( MagftthdvippattAnam), (MugAliA/fj^tn), or (j>AvavinAKi), (l\:rum&}), 

(pudbavanamh (Ilagunatluippunmi (Kaiii:u<uvfimi), (KameHuvuranrj also called (Tiniva Ji/inie.'^ii vamm), (HanganAlhap* 
punim), (Som^‘Suvan.U)j>urarn), (Shirimngtim), (tengfnsi). ttirii]'pAltturai tinippuvunam;,, (. v Othfi rati i yam), many of which 
are to bo found in the inoht fertile parts of Southern India, in tho gr#at river baaiiiM and deltfLs where the chief Unihinin 
conimunitics are found, in I'innovtdly and Miidura, and on the rivers Tambrapurny, \ eigay, and Cauvery*. 
(U) Jitligian. — Namoa connected with tho cow |K)int to tho worship of that animal; rxamph a are : — t’dtalaivur), 
(jiviir), (KdppAla«amiittirain), (kdnial), ( KhvinTikkudi), (khvfjr), (patt'i.suN aminb A relic of the fornur j>revaleme of 
tree and seri^ont worship is to bo found in the retnarkabl© group of Na^i nainea, which runs iri a liru; from Nagoro 
and Ncgap^itani on tho coast as far inland as Tnchinopoly. Serpi iit names an* as h>llow.s : - (n/igai ), Oi^Jg^^kkudi), 
(n6gttlhr), (nligalppCipdi)f (n&gamaAgalaui), (N&ganfithaa&mi), (nagaudi), aiAgappatlanam;, (Nagar^siipimraink (n^gftttur;, 
(NAgoHUYaram), and (iiAgor), also (pdmapi), (p6rnban6dai), and Ouuinatarub Some of these names itmy however perhaps 
bo traced to tho Tatniil (nAiigal), a plough. Sacred treo names are, — -(^laAgudi), lal.-ittur), (arssOr), (atti-Atti), 
(kulhamhljr), (lulaaippattapam), (vaTinip|>altu), (vembukkudi), and C'ilvanOr), Ac. Tlio religion of the mHB84^8 
of tho ircoplo is shown in such w'urds a.s tho following ; —(AiyauAr), (amman), (K41i), (KAttan), (K6ttcri), (MAri), (nAga), 
(PeruinAlb (I’idAii), (IhllaiyAr), (.Shkttan), (Sliivain. Tho deWl (pdy) worship that is common amongst the lowest tribea 
of the souDi, tho Shaunaur, for instance, is shuwui by i^uch words u.h (usura), (i^kkatha}, (pi.sAcha). The villagcft of tho 
lower orders aro indicated by such mirnc.s as tshdri), i.kudi'), (jiattu), (pOtrai). (6r), (veji', Ac. The preiKinderanoo of 
an agricultural over a military populati*^ will );o sliown by the absence of (kiilt^i) fort and (palaiyain) hef. 'Jlio 
prcflonco of wild aboriginal and jki.slonil trib. s iN shown by nanu s, sueli as (idaiyan), (kadaiyan 1, (kupuniban), (kura- 
van), (oftAn), (paraiyan), (paravanb (valaiyanl, (vedarD, A:< . cpaU-inurn,) frequent on ihe shore of I'alk’s IJay 
U) the south of Kent CaUnien-, gives way to ipattanavf.eD) and (paUaweri) or (i>ritti vv*'*!;, on the r<.ast for -10 or 50 
miles to the north of that j)oint .as tho name for a coast village. On tho nerth of tho Cideroon the cominoncst name f«>r a 
fishing village on the coast is (kuppain), whu.h again is sueceeded north <if the Palaur by (pAkkam). (4) T5e VttptaHe 
the following parts of names dt nved fr. an the vegetable kingdom w ill indicate luobably a very primitive popula- 
tion :—(Al) bonvan, (ariisu) pccpal, (atti) tig, (AvArai), (avuri) indigo, (eluini(,(;ai) lemon, date, (ilavain), (iluj.j.ui), 

(ifiji) ginger, CkA 9 (,'An), (karumbu) sugar-cane, ^kattiii '. cgg-pLint, (mA) mango, (mafijal) turmeric, (n.'ival), (nel; rice, (nuria), 
(pAlai), (panai) palmyra, (purutti) colton-jdant, (jiirainbu) cane, (pub) tamarind, (tAmarai' lutus, (tennai) coooanut, D'da.si) 
toolsee, (tuvarai) lentil, (vanni), (vylarii) th(»rn, (vembn) ncein-trec, (vilA) erutieva-religiosu, (vilvaml Jiael. (oi The 
Animal Kingdom. — Tho same may bo Kiid of the following part.*! of names from the animal kingdom (u) cow, (Adii) sheep, 
(Ansi) elephant, Cerumai) biuftalo, (kappi) monkey, (karaivun) whitcMiut, (ktS) cow, (kokku) crane, (rr.An) deer, unayil / jicacoek, 
(n6g) snaae, (nari) fox or jackal, (puIi) tiger, and (puimi' cat. (aheri), (tcdli), (kdvil), (kupp.ii), (kupi>ani), (j)fikkam), 
^A|aiyam), (purain), (vAdi) and (valasai) are the commonest affixes to the jiroper nanie.s of villages and hamlef.s in the 
Tamul country'. (aV«), (kundam), (kAl\ (kujam), (kuDai), (toiriuttiram), and (vAykkAl) are common aHi.\os meaning 

river, lake, pond, tank, and channel or canal, (kal), (karadn), ^kunnani), (modu), (pAfai), (paratnlui), (tidal), (tittu), 
mean rock, moimd, hillock, mount; and (kiri), i.kun|u) and (.malai) mean hill, mountain. ((5) .inahjsif of the method of 
Sangcritiziug Dravidian names. — This happens in four ways, “a.’* By an alteration of the whole name. (Tilarrinda) 
translated from (Panaikkadu), ** palmyra grove; ” (Vafarapya) translated from (AlangAdu), “banyan-grove;" 
(Balapuri) translated from (KoV 9 i) or Cochin meaning “a girl; ’* (Kaflehipura) wrongly transliterated from (Kanji) or 
Conjeveram. " b." By a partial translation of tho last part of a compound word, which hist part means town, village, 
moantain. See. (Konkanapura) for (Konka4^abaUi)> ** c." By a change of Dravidian names the meaning of which was 
unknown to tho Aryans, so as to render them conformable to the Aryan mythological aystom. (FApdya) and so a 
derivation from (PAndu) for the Tamul (PAipdiyan) ; (RAshtra) from tRaU<^) or (Ileddi) ; (MahAbalipura) from (MAmal* 
laipura). “ d.'* By the substitution of an entirely new name, the first part of which is tho name of the god worshipped* 
and the second paxt (et'hala) or some equivalent word. Examples of this are common. 
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written works. Tlie first comprises all works on ^ji'aminar ; inchnling log^ic, prosody, 
rhetoric, and the nigantoos or dictionaries. The second includo.s all ajiprovcd 
poetical compositions, whether original or tran-slated. llakkiyatn is coinj)osit ion 
constructed on the principle of the llakkanarn. This Ilakkanam is treated under 
five heads. The section on letters constitutes that part of graunnar which deals 
with the nuinber, name, order, origin, form, ejuantity, and combination of lettei's; 
with their initials, finals, medials, and sub.st.itutes. The section on words treats of 
the four parts of speech, namely noun, verb, particles, and adjectives. This includes 
etymology and syntax. The third section is matter ; or the mode in which, by 
writing words, a discour.se is formed. This section treats of amplification, of the 
passions and affections of the mind which act internally on man, atid of things 
belonging to the external world. V’^ersification contains the laws of pro.sody. 
Embellishment is the Europe.an rhetoric. There aro many Teloogoo teocas oji 
Sanscrit grammars ; that is to say, verbal glossaries to illustrate the meaning, with 
verbal translation sometimes added. For the old Andhra language the work of 
■Canva is lost, and the work of Nannayya Bhatt, with a number of explanatory com- 
ments, is now tho standing authority. The chief of these comments aro the Baula 
Saraswateeyam, and Ahobala Fanditeeyani, with the Appacaveeyam. The result of 
Nannayya’a work was to strain the simple, mellifluous language, in fitting it to 
a Sanscrit frame. In Tamul tho native grammars which are indepemlent of 
Sanscrit, are more abundant. The fij\st reduction of the language to rule is ascribed 
to Agastya ; who ha.s as jnnch laid to his account in the south as has Vyausa in tho 
north. Agastya’s grammar is lost; .and probably it did not extend beyond tho 
formulation of written characters, with a few rule.s. His disciple, whose name is 
unknown, composed the Tolguuppiam or ancient poem, which is the real bmiidation 
of Tamul gi’aminar ; an elaborate work, and understood by few. This work wa.s 
abridged in tho Nunnool, which is tho usual authority now referred to, and on 
which many minor works have been founded. Indeed for logical arrangemimt and 
comprehensive brevity' the iNunnool stands conspicuous among the grammatical 
treatises of all nations. The term Nunnool, literally fair thread, corx'osponds to tho 
French term Belles Ijettres or to tho L.atin t(*rui Litter® Humanion^s, In Canai’ese 
there are teecas on Sanscrit Avorks ; but only one original Canaroso grammar by 
KesaA'a, entitled Shaliilamanidarpana. or mirror of word jewels. In MalayaJani 
there is no native grammar, and the country is reckoned by native authnritie.s a.s 
one of tho districts in Avhich an impure or provincial Tamul is spoken, Tlie basis 
of the Malayalam language is low Tamul ; and it as.smnes .a special form by having 
distinct characters moulded on the Granta letters, and by' being largely iut er.^pc'r.sed 
with Sanscrit. The leading lexicographical work for tho Dravidian languages 
is the Sanscrit Amaracoshn, by Amarasiraha, a Joina ; which has a nuinber of 
comments, with translations into Teloogoo, Canavtso and Malayalam. There aro 
other lexicons formed on somewhat artificial principles; .'us for imstanco for Avord.s 
of one letter or tAvo letters, fi'” words having only dual meaning, an<l for Avoids of 
many meanings. There is also a lexicon of materia medica. Tho Tamul Nigan- 
too, also by a Jeina, is an old and standard w'ork, which survived the extermination 
of the Jeinas, as did the Amararn ; and tho preservation of both is ascribed to 
miracle. Under the head of Ihikkiyam, tho .Dravidians havo epic, lyric, ethic, 
dramatic, scientific, and philosophic pieces ; but of these by far tho most, important 
are the ethic. Tho principal epic is the Ilaraayana of Cumban. Of the lyric stylo 
the following is a specimen . In the Neishadam, it is said of Dam.ayanty, that Avhen 
Brahma had created her, her form had only one rival in the universi;, the moon 
itself. But Brahma dotermining that every' beauty' should eeiitro iu Damayanty', 
took a handful of beauty from the face of the moon, and threw it, into that of 
Damayanty. The deformity is still apparent in the planet. In the reign of Varn- 
shashekhara of the Paimdy kingdom Avas founded the Madura college, for tho 
cultivation of the Tamul language and litciature. 'I'his av.-is then the ino.st eclebral ed 
seat of learning in Hindostan, and its forty-eight Shangattaui' or [)rofessors have 
made a great ethical style. Tho Cooral of TirooA’ulloovar is tlie most Acneratod 
and popular book south of tho Godavery. Auveiyaur is the Dravi<li:uj Sajijiho, 
though with a graver theme. The Parnassus of the Dravidians is Pothiyainullay, 
near Cape Comorin. Tho minor rules to which all Dravidian poetry mmst bo 
conformed are remarkable. Letters arc diyidocl into classes, which are divine. 
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1 loth classes anrl Ictlors have their proper place. Some are propitious, some aie 
not so. A poein shouhl ahvays begin Avith a fortunate syllable. In writing lam- 
poons, the reverse; and if a poet wishes ill to any one he employs had letti-rs. 
C'umban kille ’ a king by tins method. The measures of poetry are very variml, 
and tho Tamul venliah is as cumposito as the Italian sonnet. The shloca is not 
Dravidiau but Sansci it. 'I'lie ruies of emsure arc just. TTie rhyming syllal)Ie is 
generally the second syllable of tlie first foot. Alliteration is frG(jucnt. Here it 
should be not('d tiial European poetry is designed for perusal in the cabinet, but this 
for public la eitation. Houce the attention paid to classes of letters, and to the 
flow ef sounds without hiatus. Tliere are very few original dramatic eojuposit ions 
in the Dravidian languages. But ail the celel>rated Sanscrit pieces are translated ; 
even the Prabodliacluindrovlaya, a Vedantic drama, much resembling Bunyan’.s 
Holy W'ar. Portions of these .u’e sometimes acted at Aveddings. When a nantch 
is given a simple Tarnnl drama is occasionally performed. It is construct<;d .so 
as to bo recited by on.- ])erson; though containing a variety of incidents and atfortl- 
ing scope for powers of elocution and mimicry. The most popular of these is 
known as Ammaulbhaunam. There are treatises on arithmetic, logic, architecture 
and astronomy; but nothing of iinportanee. Those Avhich come under the head of 
geometry relate really to land-measuring. Tamul however abounds in medical 
works. As to tho A’arioiis and minute appointments of the sacerdotal law, these 
run as a tissue through the whole literature. They have not been much translated 
into the voruaculars, but they are too important in prae.ticc for mention not 
to he made of tliem here, 'flip Menoo smrity, or Institutes of Alonoo, are obsolete 
in tho present- ugi>. 'I'ho code by Paraushara, as expressly designed for tho Kaliyoog, 
has superseded it. The code of YajnaAalcya is of high authority, in brief Sanscrit 
apothegms, Tho paraphrase on tlii.s code by VignauneshAvara, known as the 
Vignauueshwaryam, is a standing authority in tho soutiicrn part of t he Peninsula. 
The Smrity ChaTidrica, utuI tlio Pratauparoodreeyam, are of anthoriTy and use in 
the Teloogoo country. Hindoo laAv is \isuully di\’ided into thi’eo khandams, or 
parts; the aehnrva or sacerdotal, A’vaA'ahanra or secular, and praya.schitta or penal. 
'I'he secular llimlo-o law in-r.eeeds on the princijtlo tlmt the king sits pei'sonally in 
jtidgment, Avith his minister as eliief adviser. The cpiostion wlust-her real pro{)orty 
is tA-mpoiul or spirit ual with Avhich the natiA'c law treatises open, is determined 
in favor of the latter A'iew ; because a sou acquires a right of inheritance not from 
birth solely, but fia.au seir-ing lire to the funeral pyre of his father. On this was 
foundeil formerly one of the tnosi solid pillars of Brahminical authority; one who 
had lust his caste could not discharge that last duty, and by consernn-nce could not 
inherit ancestral property. The Druvidians proper do not pay much attentloit to this 
A'ioAv. Tho philosophical Avorks are numerous. Besides the Vedantic works, such 
as the BhagHAuitgeela, the Vaushishta, the Mahavaukya, and the Oo])anishads, tho 
Slieiva Augamus liaA e been traiialated into Tamul. The most popular religious 
book of the V eishnavas is the TirooA'vemozby, conteining hymns of praise in honom- 
of \dslmoo, which a"r<' recited in temples by tho South Indian Brahmins instead of 
the Sanscrit Vedic hymns. The counterpart of this amongst the Sheivas is tho 
Tiroovausagam, consisting of hymns in praise of Shtea, sung in his temple by 
Shoiva Pandaurams T'"!* 


Skutch Histouv (. ¥ L'TF.uATt'HB. — Tamul. — ^Ttutnul lit^raiuro ia the oldwab aiTionfif tho Dniviclisiu 

bingaaL'ea. Tt> tho sage Ag'-iBTyr* { ( date) ar« attributerl not owly the forinrit uf rh*^ alphabet and tho hrat 

trOHtABo upon grarninar, huL al«o a unrnlx^r of ireatiaea on various scioncea- But nothing authonLio aurvivea from such 
nu Ancient time, Tho oldoat extn,ru Tiiintil graminfir ia called the “ Tolgauppiam/* that is to say, '• tho ancient book/’ 
Such a work muHt have l>eei; ]>reco«b,*d by centunos of literary culture, as it lays clown rules for different kinds of 
j>> eticnl coTupofiirion**, deduced from exarnplefl furnished by tho bofit anthoru whobo A^orka were thon in oxiatouee. Its 
date however catvnot >)e tixed. Next come tho “Cooral*' of Tiroovulloovar and ^ho “ Chintauiriany," when Tamul 
literature reached tho sriajrnit of its perfection, but oven now their date cannot bo fitod with certainty. Tho Cooml 
means ‘ short linen' and C')ru»ife»^^8 of 1,3*10 verHCS, each of two linos, on tho throo subjects of virtuo, wealth, and love. 
The CV\imi\.amar.y, a hrilliani epic j>nem, was stunewhat lator th&u the Cotnal. Ahoiit. tho wiin j time as tho Chintau- 
many .appeared the » 1:1- st ehu<'5ital dictionary of the Tamul language, callod tho OivaucHrani, a work tiscrilKMl to Shen. 
dai>.iur, a member ol the >'adura cobepr*. Tho “ Shibipadicaunim ’* may bo meationod here as one of tho five ancient 
clJiBHie poems. At M.e s.amc time ay TirA>ov jlloovar, fluurishotl Auveiyaur, who is reputed Boniewhat doubtfully to have 
been his sister, nn i AvbofC' moral njiothcK'um aro of a high order. Thcro is another work (pj’o}>ably written about tho 
same period) eaUed the '' N.auindiyanr/* which is a collection of 400 epigrams on moral Bubjeets hy aw many anthors. 
Ill t.hiq period may .als«> b* placed the celebrated and authoritative of Tamul grammars, tlio Nuunool of ravfvnnndy. 

Tho THuml *n of the Kaoayftna hy Cbiinhan is an imitation rather than a translation of tho Sarserit Two 

large collnctu/a.s i f liymns hrca^'liing jin eminently religious spirit b(»hmg t<> thn pcjuod of t)»e J^lwiva revival (ab'mL 
the end < f the eighth ct ,iy A D Thr ir titlcB are 'I'ir- >ovauchagAni by Maunliavaite:n>n r arid Devaurain bv Nyanna 
BhaiMliuii'lli.ir and » -vo otliei ‘levi^N eB. Tr,- Vfishnava revival, tho date of which i« abo it the sruiic a.s that of tie* 
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38. As above mentioned, of Kolarian lang'uages f *’'3 occupying an area, the only 
representatives are the Sowrah and, Gadabah of Ganjam [**] ; and of an Aryan 
language occupying an area, the Ooriyab is the only representativc[’‘-']. 


Sheira, ia alao comm om ora tod br nuntero\»9 hymna. which are included in tlio NauJayiiapiabAuclhuiii (tin bonk of J 
hynitiii). After a long^ portixJ of in>v:tiviiy proliably nearly two centuries there wma k^atn a litcrarv rt vi\a). The tnoM 
celebrated poet of this period was Atbivocrnrauia riiiidiyan, a kio^ of the eleventh century whobc real narnc wuh V<ili.ibl i 
Dera. Howrote the “ Neiahadarn," a ver&ion of th«> alory of XhIu, and the “ Causioaundum/' iiiM In-at wufk ih u suiaM 
poem colled the “ Vettiver^ay /' Probably uuxsi. of the medical treatiaca wero computed in this j)eno<l, and alno rut ?*:, 
of the compositions included in the list of Tatnul “ Minor PtHda.” The compoHitiona of the ao callcd 8it[ilhar Hchtml 
may be placed at a later date. The. mo8t atrikin^ is the Shivavaueyam ” or " Words about OckI ” Tbo Jesuit, 
missionary, Robert do Nobili, who lived and pri’ciched t*t Madura tt»wards the comm once rn on t of the Hev«?r.teenth centurv, 
was a distinf^ishod Tamxd. Mcholfu*. Among his works may be .ncnlioued Nyannoi a iefrhiini Khanridum ‘ iJook of 
Spirituai Instruction*; avedulacshanam ‘The Nature of the Trurs Vedu * ; .^..•Ho<»rmuihaichariLi;im ' Himorv of 

Jesus Christ * ; and a Tamul and Portuguoso ib^iionary. During the last and present couturies, wliirh may lit- Hr \li-d 
the modern period, b<j<tks, ihotigh gfu»cr.t!ly of litile value, art* exceedingly nutikcrouH. Among tliem niuv bt' mrunt iu d 
the Prabh^osiugaleelah ” (a translation of the Canureai*i), and a Brnall ethical treatise called the “ Ni'ct jiuTivil.u iiin.'* 
The two chief pottts of this period are Tayooinaumivar and the celebrated Boschi, a missi/mury pricHt of the JcMc.t 
order, who acquired an extraordinary kni>v% ledge of Tamul. Pattanat tpillciyaur may uUft deserv e a pu>*King mun c 
Beschi’s chief poetical work is the Temban v;iny. lie alao w-rote aeverul minor ptx ruB of great merit, such a8 the 
' KittHiriyainfiiauh* or ‘ I^ifo of Quetu. Caitjcrme of 1 ortngal * ; tho ‘ 'J'irclinuvaltforcalambnm/ Amnug hm juds.- 

works may bo mentioned tbo ’ Vcdiyarolocx.‘:nn,' a series of considcratioiis touching th»* duvie.M oiu* culled tc an 
apostolic life; the ‘ ParamaurlaKoorookatlmy ' or ‘Tale of the Fo<ili»h Priest and his Disciples'; a ciunincnturv in 
Tamul and Latin on the ‘ Cooral ’ ; some eontrrjversial works; a Turanl grauimar; variuuM diet mmiriiu ; uml a va*%L 
quantity of iniaoeliancous works. The whole of the above works arc written in the Idgldy ariitii'iul Hhon Tuuui!. 
This species of literary style is pectillai te the Dravidian languages. It may emliody soiioi of thi* peculmni »<.•»* i.f tli(» 
ancient language spoken at the time when il was jjruducoti, but it ia not considered to be to any groat extent typical i»f 
it. Tho modern Tamul talked by the* vulgar is probably more near to ancient Tanml than is the Blien Tamul jiociicaJ 
style. In tho present renr.ujy a sound y>roHc style first appeared. This is in the Codton Tamul t.f the gra.mmariiins, 
that is to say, the ot>mmon or current tt i.guo rejected by the The reputed originator of (he stvle is Taundiiva 

Hcya Moodelliar, the author of tho Tamul prose ver.sion of the Punchataniram. It is ilesorving of notice that alliteru' 
tiou is a feature of Dravidian pm^try, aa it i.s of Welsh. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyTiic conHiats in its scat 
being at- Lhfj begittuiug of tho line, tlic couiumaut which intervenes between the first two vevvids in a line rbvnting with 
another consonant aimiJurly placed. We!) known lifKiks bj' foreigners in fcihen Tnniul an* : — “ S!iou Tamul l'rr »minur of 
C. J. Beflchi, the Jc^suit, I7^k4, translated by B. Ct. Babington ** Clavis sublimii>ris Tunuilioi idiornutis,” yniblii-hcd at 
Tranquebar, in 1876. And in O>doon, Tamul ; — “ Grammairo Frttm,'aiae-'raTUOulc," published at Poudu herry, in Ihtnl. 
by a French priest, the Abb»* I>upnis; "‘Outline of 'rainul Grammar** from the Hildiothecu Tainulica. ef' C. Grtinl ; 
“ Tamnl Dictionary/* by Dr. M. Winslow, pubiislicd at Madras, in 1HG2 ; and “ DicLionuaire r>aiu,{ctf-Tuin<nil, pur 
deux Miseionaires Apostoliqucs,** published at Pondicherry. The letter is the best work of its kind There is no 
useful Etiglish-Tamul Dictionary That of tlio Jaffna miHsion in (Jeylon is the l*e8t, but it is highly podaniic, and 
ftcoi’cely reprosentativo of South Indian Tamul. Tho Rev. P. Percival has yiublished a small English-Tamul Dicti-juary . 
Dr. G. U. Pope's different manuals are of pract ical value. The best reading book is Besohi'fi “ Story of GounKi Piira- 
maurtan.'* which has appeared in uumoroua editions at Pondicherry. Tamul has an impv/rtitnt Chrisiian liic»’nturc, at 
the head of which may be placed the translation of tho Bible and of 369 church hymns. The ’ocst tramdiiti in of tho 
Bible is that of the Missionary F'abrit'iuK, but tliere are aiso three others. There are Rcvcral T;<mul new wpo r-i*rs and 
an immonse quantity of Tamul init'tfl. The (’hristian Vernacular Kilucation Society printed betwoori l.hfil! and lh7l 
1,088,330 Tarnul school-books, and other works printed during theso years (without ov.vunting the produ' tii us of tiev 
ibblo Society) amount to more than ^ million copies, a much greater number than any other laivguagi* .»i India can 
claim. (3) TKlA»OGOo.---The earliest writer on T«*h>ogoo grammar is said to hav** been a tMige called (’n.nva, bviu;; 
at tlie Court of a king Andhra Rr.ya. on the banks of the Godavery. The date of this Andhra Ruya is tn.ki/*.)vvn, and 
his nuino (iot/8 not cvear in any ins'-ript i» n or list ilo is however worshipped as a deity iil Cin'cacole. 1 Ids \v«u*k, if it 
ever exiated, is now IomI, and the oldest ev^ant work on Teloogoo gnimmar ^written in Sunnerit) is khe wcik of :.i 
Hrahuiiii caiieu Naunaya Bhalt, iu the r(dgn of Vishnoovurdhunii, of the C'hiilookya dynasty, whoj-io probable im 

iho twelfth century A.D. 'i l.e srnno Nannajya is said to bo tho author of a portion of tho 'I'elo.vgon vitkuui of t!ic 
Maliabbarat, v/hich is lofiked upon as the standard of T«^loogon poetry. With the exception of a few wrirks com pf-.-cd 
towarvls tho end of the twelftli (antury. nearly all the Telo<*Kf>o works n-jw extant wen* vviittcn in fhe fMiirt c*nt ii ;*uil 
Hah8C({ucnt centuries. A large collircticn of jv |.’iilar aph.oi imns on religions and mortv) r.ulijectH art i ibntft; r,, i kn 
Vauinana date from ahont. Lin* bej.dnniiig v.»f t !»o eightci'Tit K ceui.ury. Among foroigr.era wln> liavr- i .mi ribiit*’d i (.► 
'I clovigoo literature ;n:’.\ he mimt ' iric»l Mo. vj h. Campbfdl, lirovvn. Morris and ot In r.-^. d'he to i t t >vf, nuim-d 

puhlisht'd Teloogoo giuinniars uml diet ionaries. o'l) Can'akf.sf. Jams . — 'j'he origiii.itors of lueTalure were i hi* 

Jains or Jeinas. Their works r.^. .liaM y ilate back a:v far »s the fourth 'antury A.D. TliO following am mohoj of the 
scientific Jeina works in Canarcse. Nnogavurma's ’ Cbundas ' or prosody; this is thti only staridurd work on ]>ri»Ho<ly 
in Canare.se. Nauguvunua’s ‘ (’.luv-va* v aiocana,’ n comprebon^uvo trc.aLi30 on tho i ulca of pm_*try. Nuura' urma’s 
Nigiutoo. a Sanacrit-Canareso Voeahmlai vc Salwa’s ' Rasaratnaucara/ a treatise on poetry and dramatic cch.m posit ion, 
profcBsedly baBod on Naugavunna, Heinacl.atidru, and othere. KoMtiva’a Bhabdamanidarpaua, or grammar ff f he ('atiHrche 
language (literally " jev%ird- mirror of word.si ; this is completo and authoritjktive an 1 i« the only true K-amJard work 
not merely forth© ancient Csna-rese language, but also for all the nier'ties of tho present form. Kerava or Kortii-ij;* ?i noiv 
perhapa be placed about 1170 A.D. lie v»a« tho son of Malbcarjooua. Hia mother wa*. danghtrr of a p.»ei i/alh d 
^oinanobauna, a tear her among Boine Cshat riya people of ‘he A'atlava race. He* hirnsolf was a jK>et as well as a gmrn- 
Tuoriau. Tlioro were grammara l>efore the Shabdamauidariwuia, but not of a comprohensivo natnro. To Bomc exient 
Kesava conaultod Paniny’s Sanscrit graininar. The princijial commentator of thia work ia named Niahtoorasanjayva. The 
following words have boon oddod Iiy sonio bch“iiasL lit tbo end of each ohapior : — It. is an aj'row for dmibis f.<'-'ricern- 
ing the words sprung from the minds of persons versed in grammar; agrf*<?ablo and well-read persons nppronch u ; it. 
in freo from doficiencies, and hiis oomposi?d by the excellent poet Kesirajah w'ho is a teiu^her to inslrurt in the 

charaoterUticB of CanarcBc.” ftcBidoH thn Shabdamanidiirpana Kosava wrote : a ‘ C-holapauIin acharitra * or hii^fory of 
the Chola kings j a * PrahodbochaTidra * or moon of knowledge, a philosophical treatise; and a ' Snobadruhama ’ ami 
a ‘ Kiniuta/ these two being books on Pooranic tales. Among his predecr’ftsora in the art of poetry Kesava mentious the 
following ten : — Gajaga, Goonanandy, Manasija, Asaga, Chandrabbiltta, Goonavumia, Sbreevijaya, Honna, Hanipa, and 
Boojanotamsa. The work of tbcHo and others ho made tho basis of his own treatiso. Devottama's ' NniinaurUi.ratnauc.ara * 
i.e., a collection of Sanscrit words that have vario is mooningti. A few soctorian works of tho Jeinas ai'o tho following. 
Nangaebandra's ‘ Jinamoonitanaya’ (that is to say, ‘ O son of the Jeina sage'), these being tho words with which rrflch 
verse concludes ; this is an exposition of virtue according to the Jetnas. ' Shastrosaura,’ propounding Joiuas views oppoBcd 
to Brahtninism. Vrittavilausa's * Dharmaparcceshah,* a confutation of Brahminical tenets, 'i’he two following are 
valuable commentaries. A commentary on the ‘ Amaracosho,* or Sanscrit vocabulary railed ' Nauoharajeeya.* A com men- 
taiT on Halayoodha’s dictionary, the * Abidhaunaratoamaulah. (4) L\ngayet4 . — The followers of the Dingwyet sect have 
cultivated Canarese poetry to a v*3ry considenvble extent. The following are Canarcse Lingayct works- * 8hatiu*n * 

of Somoshwara, who lived in the time of the Balliuila kings ; it consists of moral roflectious. Bheerrias ' HaBavn PtKjmrjnJ 
a translation of a Sanscrit or Teloogoo work ; it contains legends regarding Basava, minister of Bijjala king of Gnlyaonii- 
pooraon the Toon^budra and the founder of this sect. Viioopaucsha's * Cha nn a h as a va Poo/una.’ finlnhod A D. 
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39. The remaining languages are occasional, or in other words sporadic. 
Hindostany, or the Deccany form of Hindostany, is the language of the Mussalmans 
of this Presidency, exclusive of the Moplahs whose language is Malayalam, 


it contain* the legend of ChannabaMava, a noar relation and fellow laborer of Boeava's. • Singiraja’s ‘ Malaboeava Poorann* 
much retembliug the two prooiJing Pnonmaa ; tho date ia abouj- 1585 A.D. Tota Arya’a ‘ Shabfiamnnjnry/ or 
vocabulary of * tadbhavaa ' (wordd aseimil'acd from Sau^crit) nnd old Cn^mrewe word*. Lingu*® « Kabbigarak©ii>icJy/ (the 
i)oet'H yado meoum) a vocabulary. Kavibomuui’a Chatooranjyanighantbo/ anoihor vo*?abTilary. Chikkananjcaa’s story 
of the poet Raghava, who died before 13«ri A. 1>. ' Prablmolingalecley/ author onccrtaiu, being the logend of Alama- 

prabhoo, a principal teacher in Baaava's time. * iVowdharajakatbay/ i.e., stories told to king Prowdha of Vijianuggor, to 
LH>nvinc*» him of the truth of Lin^avatitiHin ; tho author was Adrisha, son of Annappa of Oollapoora. * Akaudeehwara> 
vachana/ a treatino setting fort li th<^ spoeiac Lin^i.yot tenets and coroinonies ; it ia also called the * Shatstalavichaurana/ 
(obaorvam^js under six topics) : six was a oacred number with the Lingn-yets. The ' Bmhinottiirakhanda ’ of tlie ‘ Scanda- 
poonina ' ; tales of Shiva, translpted fi'tun the Snnsorit after the time of tlio poet Raghava. Sliadacsharideva's Rujashek- 
haravilausa/ i.c., a legend regarding some episodes in the life of the Chola king Kajaehekliiara, finished A.D. 1657. This 
author siautl* probal>iy the higlitst among Caoarcp*^ poets. His diction how'ovcr is somewhat itoo flowery and verbose. 
I'he langnago iH diflioult, but a model of oxacti»ee8. (5) Shetro wor/w. — The following are She* va works, the autliors 
bv.ing probably I'lahmiimof the Arh lliva or iingarn w ’iiring sect. « BhfmtiniBauyaiis/ by Sahajaunanda, reli^ous poetry. 

‘ AnoobhHvaamrita,' l y Sbrvcr»r»g.i a pupil of the prcc.'uling, boI?jg » popuilar tivmtise on Vodantist philosophy. * Chida- 
fiundanrnxibhftvaafnirn,' by Ohida uindn , on Vedaritism. ‘ Nyaiinasin(iho«j/ o. Vodantist treatise by Chidanandauvadhoota 
pupil of the preoediog. ‘ Vivuhjrvchintanmftny/ hy NijagfH)nAHhivayogy, on matterti regarding the Nigarna and Augama 
doctrines. Sarvajria’s ‘ Parias * ; n j>f.ori87n«. Mnngaraja’a ‘ Nigantoo/ or dictionary. Ecswararavy*B " Kavijihvaubandana, 
M treatise on metrics. (r»;. hn/vi« TerW,^.- Tho V^eishnava works are of couijmrativoly little interest, as with 
r)‘o exrepl ion of the ' i ip ieH i ' teey . o i»u r.» ! rati«»l itiunn of, or free cxtraciH frotri, Poopaoio works. The principul 

ji.- e the followinir. .Jcu'^iiny' y ‘ !.i a.*« j'uted hv i.»»,<*t>iunoeshn, son ol Anniuna of fcho Bharadw'aja family living in 

IJovanoDr, a towi. of My»vire, piv m i.r -j. i.ruesi.itio»i uf the * AabwiimedlvAi -ax-va * or horto sacrifleo cimpter of a work 

bv Jeiminy Mwny ; that stigo in ruojx' od to bare given, this ^description of l^lutruiaraja's horse sacrifice to king Jana- 
mojaya ; very classical work. The ‘ Mahabhaiat/ ten chapters of teat work translated by Coomanrtivyausa ; 
this work is not very cJassical. The ' Kaautyana/ traoslatod by a Brahmin under tb© assumed name of Comaura- 
valrneeky ; the same remark. apf'lvNf! to this. The * Bhagavnta Poorann* translated by Chautoovittalanauta. 

* Jagaaautuvijaya * by Roodini, containing stories in horjor of Krishna, taken from the Vi8lui<x>pooranfi« * Krishmi- 
leolaldiyoodaya./ taxon from t)uj Bhagavata Po<^)raiia, by Vencttya Arya ; a similar work. * H aribactirasa a 3 *aaH,' by 
Cbidananda; a p-Silostiphical troatifco. The ‘ DauHarapadas * popular songs by ‘Krishna's servant fi ' in honor of 
thoir mastor; the mlhorr; arc vjtriouH. * KrishtJi* ciiaritra/ or history of Krishna, hy 0aiiar4v:ls.usa. Among Canarceo 
pmifo w'orkh may bo mentioned the translations of the Sanscrit * Punchatantrara,' ‘ BeranlapanohavimBh. ; ^ ’ ami 
' iiamsaviinphaty,’ and a series of talus about * Ramakrtshna of Tonally.' (7) Works ly forsignertt . — Works by foroignoi*« 
are- * (Jamautwea- English * and ‘ Knglish-Camautuca ‘ iJictionaries, by the Rev. W. Reeve, published ut Madras in 1832, 
of wixioh the .fo> :>ior lus© sinco been roviBtjji by the Hev. I). Saadorson ; * An Klomontary Grammar of the Cannada 
UT Oaoarose I.auguaga,* by the Kov. T. Tfo lson, puhlishod nt Bangs loxe in 1861; an * .English-Oanaroso ' Dictionary 
bv Mr. John Gsrrett, Director nf Pnblio In retraction in Mysore, publsB'oed at Bangalore in 1865 ; and a ‘ Sketen 
of old OanarcHc Grammar in ('anarosu' by the Rov. G. Wiirth, pablifihed in 1S66. *A new Cauarese..Bnglish 
Dictiruiary ia in proy>am.iiop by t.)ie Itev. F. Kiitel r.»f Meroara, the Editor of the ‘ Shabdamauidarpana ' and ' Nauga- 
viirnia’s Cliandfifi.' (h) M.ahv^lam -’Flio oMc.st rnmatns i»f thn Malayalam language are inscriptions on copper. 

Koxt in a.-Ltiqulty comes thy Rarnacharitra. Tbo bulk of the other groat ckmsical poems, the translated Humayana, 
MaUabharat aiid th*? .l/c;)renay are the work of 'J’oouc.haLta Ham»iunooja, generally known as Toonchatta K^hoottatchan, 
who 'vri,s burtj about 1580 at TVictt juii /rro some rwcury-tivo miles sou rJi-eaat of Calient. Malayalam poetical literature 
i.^i divided ititu tw'<i great cI^shos, the fii-ut intojided mmidy for general reading, and the second for special purposes. 
Uiulcr the first head comes the hf pomns eoimncnly called Kilipautt (or *' Parrot-song "} so called from its intr^o- 

<iuctr>ry invocation to the bird uf thu gMflde.sH of kianiing. The Maniprav'aulaTu Sklooas are also included under the Crat 
head. “ ManipravaTulaui” moauB a string of gonm, and this ntylo of poem receives the name from being composed 
in a mixture of Ma/ayalaiu and. fiiinscrit. The secj.'ud ola&s of poems includeD the “ TooUals *' (literally iJu-nccs) 
which aru generally sung to the acci-n. paniujftrit of music, pantomime and dancing. The Nortli Malabar T^eyar 
UHo these at marriage ax\<l other festive piooessiurm. The first and nu.Mt distinguished writer of TcioHals wan 
Kalakalt Cixmoha Numbiyaur, a native of 8iiUo;x*u<n’ishimangaldm near Lukkidy. The Toollala are as a rule ba»icd 
ii;>o« »s of the Buai.ratA and Hamayaua. They are divided into throe olassos, namely, tho Wottam, the 

8’ootanran and the Parayan ; br.t as tho jjocma of tho Wottam kind prodoinirafce, all such poems Inoluding thoso 
of tho other classos aro goneraily known as Wottam Toollais. Tho Wottam TooUal, os tho name indicatoa (Wottarn 
meaning ' maning ’ ) cou.Hi&r.g of a variety of rapid metros well suited for amuaing narratives, 'i’ho pure Wottam 
TouUals are mpre vigiirous thau the? Soctaneun, whilo tho Paniyaa is the host adapted for tho pathetic atj’lo. 
Of the Wottlivii the hdlowing pooir.a aro stiil jiopular in the Mr^jayalam-speakiug provinces of Bouthern India 
Kiiautaiu, Kaurtaveoryarjoouavijavy am, NalaoharitaTu, I>hroovaoharitam, Hitumbavarlhaia, Bakavadhani, Krimeora- 
vadham, SoulihadraHaranam, Koocminiswayamvaram, Kri8btiari<JOTiavijayatn, A.iialyamocshara, Lankamardbanam, 
KiAlakeyavnaham, Santavauigopaulam, Soondariswayainbarain, Ac. Of th© Soetuncan there aro Kriahnaleela Andacavad* 
harti, CalyaviUHnaGgandhiOain, Bauliyooddham, Ac., and of tho Parayan theie are Daeshayaugam, Babhapravesham, 
Cootnbh.at'artifi r'Ttd .ham, Gajeudramocshani, Poolindimturahain , NalRuyaniuharitani, Ao. The Ur^t xiino of tho Wottam 
Toollais in the a'./ovu list and tho four Sfauancana aro bv CcKuu-its. Numbiyanr. Next in order of merit to Cooncha 
Numbiyaur in .'unauyatt Panicar, a native of Poi'n tny, who in the author of tho Krishuarjoonavijayani and tho two 
foiloM'ing in the above list. It iy worthy of remark that the T ooilals form a piece of pCKdry of which tho otber Dravidian 
dialects do not appear to pos-wss Bvaabmuna. Tho ot’ier sub livi.siou.s of tho Hfjconri cJa«u of Malayalam poetical literature 
are Tiroovautiratia lit and Amaunapautt and Katakaly (Oitinoi). t )f thoso, in tht? first, Tunnehatta Ezhoottatchan is pre- 
eminent ; iu the second, one of the U&jabs of the now extinct tlynasty of Cottauracauir, who lived some two cenLurios ago. 
The poems called TiroovautirapauLt are »ung by native women who standin^r in a circle mark tho rhythm by clapping tlio 
hands and by motion* of tho foot- Tho metro* iu inoso caseo are formed ujx>n the Sanscrit motroB. The most famous of 
tho8(j olasflosof |»ooms are 'j‘<x>ncfc.ttra K/.hoottacchau*« work in twenty *fonr different metres (iicuce called “ Iroovattnaal- 
vrittam *’ or “tho Twenty. four Mi-tree ’) which has for its 8ab;|oot tho liiatory of There is an imitation of this 

work by Cooncha Nismbiyaur, which has the «« rue name, but deals with tho history of Krishna as eootainod in tho Bhau- 
guvatam. But tho most famous work of this kind is the “ Pacmaul%’Tittani,“ or olio Fourteen Metres), a poem in fourtoen 
diffi-ront metros on Krishna's embassy to Dociryodhana, port of tl.o Mahabharat. Other woll-knovm works are TiroovEy 
\ urinan T'umby's in twelve metros and ton motres respectively. Tho Oottaurooaur Rajah above mentioned was tho first 
Malayalam dramatio writer. His works aro eight plays ba8^?>d upon the lUmayana. itaxna Vunnah, a renowned Maharajah 
of Travancoro who reigned from d758 to 171>B, was the author of seven dramatio plays baaed upon the Bhauratam. 
K. Raghava Nambiyaur (a relation of Cooncha Numbiyaur) who lived alxmc 100 years since tranaJatod tho Shao-oontalah of 
Calidftss. ThU v%>raion is divided into six parts, each for one night. KalJoooolangara Raghava Pishaurady of Palghaot, 
who was a dramatic writer and oontom^Ku ary with K. Raghava Numbiyaur, is supposed by a few to bo tho author of the 
Punohatanti'am aud tho Clianakya Hootraiu, whilo the authorship of the first is attributed by soma to tho oolebratod 
Coonoha Nambiyaur. Of olassical prose literafcuro, tho MalajTUam languago cannot bo said to possess any beyond tbo 
Koralulputty, a short and very obscure ohronic!© of the earlier history of Malabar. Of works by foreigners the best 
are those by Dr. Gundert whose Dictionary and Grammar (Molayala Bhosha Vyaucaransm) afford valuable help 
iu tho study of tho l»CLg;ittgo. Tho latter work is in Malayalam, with English hoadings. Goadort and Gorthwaito's 
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and of the Lubbays whose language is Tataul, There are in some districts 
immigrant Mussalmans who have forgotten Hindostany, and there are a few immi- 
grants other than Mussalmans who speak Hindostany as their native language ; 


Diglott Grammsr (Matayalftm with azi English tnioftlation) a Btaudarci B^hool-book- Thf*ro is an Englisb-Mala- 
yalam I'icilonary by Bailey, and Grammars by Poet and by Spring j but these am not aa useful as they might 
Gandort's Keralpashayama, a hintory of tlio Portuguoso clays on the wnstorn coaat, is a v<*ry interosting work in a 
good stylo. There is a large Christian liu*nitnre in Malayaiam, both Vroioelaut and Kcmian Catholic. The Mission 
of the latter ohuroh has a press at Veerapoly in Travanoore from which a nnmler of works have btMjn issued, 
both seonlar and religious. The Chimdi Misaiuo Pnsss at Cottayam and the Btvsel Miseiou Press at Mangalore 
have published editions of the Bible, diotiouaries, grammars, school books, tracts, rtdigioua magazines, and works of 
general literature. Tho style of the Malay^Uam tracts published by the latter is sajMrtor to that of most Vernaoular 
tracts. Besides tho written literature the nt <>xi8ts in Malavalant s targe number of Folk-songs. A not inconsiderablo 
ciilloction of these has b<?c.n niatlo by tl.c Basel Mi-Hsiou in Malabar. Dr. Gundert Itas given a spociinen in his “ Keluppa 
of tho Garden,” a Malayaiara Hoinancc and the Itev. Mr. Dicz has given another in his “ (hHtesurthcil.” Such i»opular 
ballads and romances are sung everywhere in the Maluyalam country by l>oatmcn and tishoriuei), by palanquin- 
bearers and labourers, by the wonitMt who plant and harv(*#»t the rice, and in IacI by jK^oplo of all caatos and crcctls, 
Bluch is improvised, but many Hongn arc haiuled dtjwn orally from goncratiou to goiioration. In Malabar particularly 
there are many jx^pular ballo^ls sung which refer to historical occiirrencea, suob hh the capture and tlestructiou of tlio 
Chauliam fort near the Beypore river (1571) ; tho instance <»f capitulation on th«' part of the Pnrtugnsi'e in India; 

and tho history of the grirat |u*rat»5-chief Co mynuly, of Cottacal north of Calicut, whoso strongiiohl wast stormed l*y 
tho Portuguese in alliance with certain N.wur chiefs (151*9). This Pidk-soug poeliy is national in i'}:;vract»*r ami is 
speczally popular with the uncultivated musses ; but evinz Nayars have distinguished thoDisolvcs in this form of curnposi* 
tion. As to foi*m, the Folk-song jua*tiy is quite inurtiticial ; as to metre, very unrestricted ; and us to language, as simple 
lui fKJssibie, with but little changn from tlnit of oidinary life. Sanscrit words ocimr only in the corrupted forms 
given them by the uneducated. The utory developcs itsidf slowly, in onier that the lionrer may not lose the thread. 
Kevorthelcss in the ehoioe of the s«hj<-iT -mat ter and in tho treatmei-.t, uumistakabJo poetic genius makes itholf folt. 
(9) TooLOO— -This can hardly bo said to j»ort.sesH any h'ferature bey'Wid a translation of the Hihh', Ae. 'I’liere is 
“A grammar of the Tooloo lunguagc,” by J. Brigcl, pubbslual at Mingalore, in J87-, und a dictioimiy hy Hev, J F A. 
Mannar is nearly ready. (10) CoitACiOo or (.h>oR(;. — 'I'liis } jh 8 no iiti'ratorn. Mr. K. A. Cole has published ” An element- 
ary grammar of the Coorg langunge,” at BsngJilore, in IKil?. The liev A. Crue(.er luis puhiishetl an “ Outline of Coorg 
grammar, with Coorg songs,” at Mangal<ire, in 1870. (ll) Hiil-tuiivk 'iVnlab, Kotah, and Bailagali havo 

no litoraturo, Tho Gospel of St. Bake has l>eeia translated into Hadi^gah and iii hogntphed at Mangalore (1852). 

Vl*ir or TH* Kolarian Family or La.N'ouaoks. — The nino prinoip.d larigxiageo of the group lately called Kolaririn 
ikfti ; — ^niaaloo, Mooudaoree, lio, Bhoomij, K or w a, Kharria, Jaang, Kix>rkoo, and Sowrah. boino of theso are distiii. 
gniabad f ron other merely by dialectal ditforenceB. This group has both the cerebral and dental letters. It has 

aspirated forma which did not iMdong to early Dravidian. It contains a set of foui’ sounds, perhaps peculiar to Satitaiiloe, 
which hare been called semi-consonants, as when foilowcni by a vowel they become respoctivoly g, j, d, and h. Tho 
gender of noons is animate and inanimate;, and is distinguished by a diffcronce of pronouns, by a differcuce of suIIIa of 
a qto^Ufying noon in the genitive relation (a noun in the genitive relation having a difTorout sign according as the noun 
on whion it depends is aniraato or inanimate), and by a variation for gender in the verb. As iustancos of the variation 
of gender in the genitive suffix, there is in Santaulee (in-rpn-bopon) * my son,' bnt (in.ak-orak) =r= ‘ my honso.* There is 
no distinction of sex in the pronouns, but only a distinction for the grammatiual animate and inanimate genders. Of the 
demonstrative pronouns in Santaulee, so van end in (i) for the animate, and seven in (a) for the inanimate gender. Most 
of the dialects use a short, form of the third personal pronoun snffixod to denote the number, dual and pluml, of the noun ; 
and short forms of all the personal pronouns are added to the verb in certain positions to express both number and person, 
and as regaxds both subject and object, if of the animate gender. The inanimate gender is indicated in tho latter case 
by the omission of those suffixes. Tho goniii ve of the personal pronouns is used for the possessive, which again takes all 
the post-positions ; the genitive being thus indicated br the same suffix twioo repeated. These languages agree with the 
Dravidian in having inclusive and exclusive forms for the pi oral of the first porsoxial proDoun, in using a rulativo purticiple 
instead of a relative pronoun, iu the position of the governing word, and in the poSBossioa of a true casual form of tho 
verb. They have a dual, which the Dravidiann have not ; but they have no negative voice, which the Dravidians possess. 
Counting is by twenties, instead of by tons os in the Dravidian. Another poouliar characteristic of the Kolariati group is 
that there are two forms for each tca.se- In f^nutaulee (which may bo taken as tho reprt?sentalivo language of the group) 
these two forms represent the different relations of the objects to the verb ; thus (ti-e-tiar-ad-in-a) --- • he airelched the 
hand towards mo;’ (tanga-e-reebked-in-a) ‘ho took tho axe from xno.' In iheso examples (ad) and (ked) are two 
different forms of tho recent past tense, and the pronoun (in) or ‘me' is incorporated with the verb. In Ho and 
Moendanrea tho two Bets of teiiRO forms ai-o explained in a different way, namely os Borving to distingnisb a tmrisiti vo from 
an introjasitive verb, a distinction not made in Santauloa. Kolarian grammar does not actually rooognizo the root-changes 
of the Dravidian, but on the other hand derivative forms are ocoasioually indi<.^atod by infixes as oj^jioscd to affixes ; 
thas in Santauleo a noun may I>e formed by iufixing t, p, or n with the same vowel aa tHat of the root ; o.g. (ra-pa-j) 
‘a coliectioix of kings* — from (raj) ‘a king (a-nu-m --r-.' immersion ' — from (uin) ‘to bath©.’ Tho reciprocal notivo 
voice is formed in a similar manner by the insertion of * p’j thus (da-pa-l ^ ‘strike one another from (dal) * to 
strike.* Besides its numerous terisoH and participles, th^ Santauleo verb has four voices and several moods, and evi^ry 
voice has four forms. Tho other dialet ts apparently have not so many verbal forms as the Saufnuloo, but mnst of fliom 
are alike in regard to tho maiu features of their grammar. A oom]:»ari3on between the KoJarinn .Soivmh n:ul Gadiihah 
and the Dravidian Tamul and Tc'loogo«i gives numeruus aimilarities of very primiliv4i forms or words. Tho n siMiihlanrcs 
with Tamul are the muBt imjiortant, boruuso within known times there has boen no contact botwoen (he two laDguages, 
and Tamul is also the re|>re«cntative of tho Dravidian group. Tho Gadabah niizncnils are idontical w ith the Trhutgoo. 

Pabticulars or existing Kolarian Languacks of the PaKsioENCY.- • iSurrounded by races speaking praentio 
and Dravidian languages is found a small Kolarian tribe, speaking a distiziet language, 'rbey are known as Sowrabs, 
and are the Suari of Pliny and the Sabaru* of BUdeujy. Their country is on tho west and back of the Mahcndra mountain 
in tho Gaujam district. They number about eighteen hundred and dress in loaves, though they have acquin fl hcuio 
small civilization from tho Ooriyaha and TeJoogoos. They are quiet and industiioua, and live in vilhigcu. *rh<'.rc 
are Bome wilder membera of the family in the hills. Of their languago little is known beyond voeabulariea. 'rho 
tribe of Gadabahs inhabit tho eastern portion of Bustar in tho Central Provinces, and Joypore and tho Guddajioro 
highlands of Ganjam in this Presidency. Thoir languago is also Kolarian. Borao of the words arcs identical with 
words of tho Koorkoo, Kole, andL Santaulee languages. They or© connected with another trilK? called Keraug-Cau^Kios, 
who Bpeak tho same language. Vocabularies of Sowrab and Gadabah ore gi^en in Vol. II, App. XXVI. 

['•] PAJtTtciTLAas or THE OoRiYAii Langcagk. — Ooriyuh is chiefly spoken in tho diotricts of Orissa in Bengal and 
Ganjam in this Presidency, but the langongo is by no zneons continiMl U> them, and extends over a much wider area of 
country than is usually supposed. Owing, however, to tho cuuntries in which Ooriyali is spjokon being under the nile of 
throe separate Governments, vie., Bengal, Madras, and the Central Frovinoes, the limits of the language have never 
been exactly ascertained. Its spoken area is irregular in shape, sjod extends in one lino along the sea-coast from 
Midnapore in Bengal to Barwah, a small seaport town in Ganjam, a distance of 36(> miles. From this point the language 
strikes inwards^ leaving tho sea-hrxard t-o Toioogo^i, and CAintinuns to penetrato deeper inland, the farther it proceeda 
snath, until it recbches its extreme limit amongst the Maliahs of Jeypore in the district of Yizagap&tam. The language 
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but these are unimportant in number[“]. Concanee has three dialects ; the northern, 
that of the Goa territory, and that of a particular class of the inhabitants of 
South Canara. The first requires no notice here. The second, known as 
Goadeshee or Goman takoe, is illustrated by a large literature formed by the 
Jesuits ; this literature is three hundred years old. The third is spoken by the 
Roman Catholic community of Mangalore. This third dialect has no literature ; 
but ^reat linguistic interest, as displaying the action of the Dravidian languages of 
the coast, the Malayalam and Tooloo, not only on the phonetics but also on the 
vocabulary of the pracritic language. A form of the Roman character is used 
in Concanee, introduced by the Jesuits, somewhat on the system of the standard 
alphabet by Lepsius mentioned elsewhere. The great majority of those who speak 


then rnns northward* a* far an Ryeghur in the Contral Province*, and may be said to oeaae about half way between 
Surnbulpore and Raupore. The Ooriyah-epeaking tract of country reeemblos a quadrilat^^ral figure of four uriOf|ua1 
ttides, and contains an approximate area of 60,000 square miles. Amidst the mountainous tracts however of the ancitmt 
kingdom of Orissa dwell the wild tribes of Koles, Gonds, Khonds, and Sowiahs who each*speak a language of their own. 
Thoir numbers must thoroforo be deducted in estimating thoOoriyah population. The names are appended of the differ* 
ent districts in which Ooriyah is spoken : — in the ilengal Presidency -Widnaporo, Bnlasore, Cutta<.ik, Poorcc, and tlio 
2!* Tributary States of Orissa ; in the Central Provinces —Surnbulpore ; in this Presidency Gunjani» and Jeypora in 
Vizugapatam. Deducting the probable population of the wild hill tribes, thoro is found to be a total Ooriyah population 
of about eight millions, without reckoning the Ooriyahs of Calcutta and Chota Nagpere. Tho wildness and iiiat^coHsi- 
bility of the greater part of tho country in which the Ooriyahs liv#3 will doubtless account for tho backwardness of its 
inhabitants ; and the small share of attention which their language has hitherto attracted is rather due to this fact, 
than to the want of any intrinsio merits of its own. Tho Ooriyah language is deiinitely bounded north of Midnaporc by 
bcTigaleo, on tho south by Toloogoo, and on tlm west by Hindostany. Its distinctive peculiarity is the frequent 
occ arronco of the '' o " sound, which gives it an accidental resemblance to Italian or Spanish, although this rcscrablaiu’o 
goes no further- Tho practice of reproMonting the first letter of tho Ooriyah alphabet by tho Englisii letter a " is 
htjwever calculated to convey an erroncoas impression of this peculiarity. The first vowel should therefore bo invuria- 
bly rendered by tho letter “ o " pronounced short. Ooriyah is not a difficult language to learn, but its trhanu’tcr is 
probably tho most complicated in India. On the other hand its alphabet is very complete and resembles the Kanserit . 
The language is an ancient one, and its literature by no means inconsiderable. Most of its works however sc<.*m to bo 
identical with tho corresponding works in LSanscrit, and cannot therefore lay claim to originality. ' Tho purest Oonyah 
is spoken in Goomsoor, and north of the Ro«ishcoolya river ; as owing to Bengalee being tho official languugo in 
Orissa and having a considerable affinity to Ooriyah, the latter approximated to it more than to Teloogoo in the Fiouth. 
Tbc most ost#H»mod author amongst tho Ooriyahs, Oopendro Bhond/.o, was a Rajah of Goomsoor. Although h»oal 
dilTorences of speech and writing exist, it may be takeu for granted that puio Ooriyah is genonilly understood 
throughout tho whole of the ancient kingdom of Orissa. Ooriyah is tho language into which K bond and Sowrah are 
translatod, when evidence in either of thosn languages is given in courts of justice. 

Bkktch Account of the Hindostany i.anouaob fbkvailino m SouTmcRN India, sovxtimxs called 
DecCANEK.* — Deccanee a di<dect of the Oordoo branch of Hindosiany. — The Hindostany langnago proper oomprises two 
branches, Hindoo and Oordoo. Tho Hindoo is tho original language derived from the Bansorit and written in the 
Nagareo character. It coatains no Persian or Arabic words. It is often spoken of as the ** Khory Holy or “ pure 
language." The Oordoo was formed from it by tho Muasalman rulers of India by the adxnixturo of Persian and Arabic 
words. This is the language used by the Mussalmans throughout India, and is written in the Persian character. 
Oordoo originated in the twelfth century in the vicinity of Delhi. There the Draj praorit or Sanscritic dialect comes into 
contact with Marwarree and Punjaubee j and there, from the fusion of tho foreign languages of the Muslim invaders 
with tho speeches of tho surrounding populations grow up the new stylo. As regards grammar it is in tho main 
Braj, though intermixed with Punjaubee and Marwarree forms. As regards vocabulary it is partly indigenous Hindoo, 
and partly foreign Arabic and Persian. Both the above branches of Hindostany are used in the north and centre of 
tho Indian peninsula | the Hindee by the Hindoos and the Oordoo by the Mussalmans. In Souiherr. India Hindoo ia 
not spoken at all i its place being taken by Mahrattee and the Dravidian languages. When the Mussalmans penetrated 
into the Deccan they brought their Oordoo speech with them. But during the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturies the 
Miissatman kingdoms of the Doooan were isolated from, and often in hostility to, the Moghul Empire of Delhi. The 
Oordoo of the jiouthorn Mussalmans thus itself underwent modiOoations and corruptions, and became wliat is known 
as tho Deccanee dialect of Oordoo i prevailing over the Madras Presidency and In a part of the Bombay Presidency. 
As there is no Hindoo in this Pi^mdency, it comes about that the general term Hindostany is used there as synony- 
mous with Oordoo. (2) Analy$\s of Deccanee, — The majority of the Madras Mussalmisn sepoys speak a mixed patois, 
their language being oormptod by oommunioations with the Tamul and Teloogoo soldiers, who outnumber tho MussaU 
man in regimental bodies by three to one. In the Madras cavalry however, whore tho Mussalmans are not intermixed 
with Hind(x>8, good Deccanee is spoken. The grammar of pnre Deccanee differs in two points from that pertaining to 
Oordoo, via., in its rejection of the port of speech styled tho ‘ casus agontis * and of tho relative and correlative 
pronouns jo*’ and so.” This difference is tho result of tho contact of Oordoo with tho Dravidian languages — 
Teloogoo and Tamul. The * oasus agoutis * came originally from tho Marwarree Holy. It denotes the ** worker *' by whom 
or by which tho action expressed by the verb ia wrought. It is distinguished by tho casai affix ** ^ne.*’ This case is 
only employed with those tenses of the active voice which are formed with the past participle. Deccanee employs 
the simple C/Onstructioo of the aotive verb in concord with its subject which is used in the uninflectod nominative 
form. Oordoo expresses relation by two distinct clauses headed rospeotivoly by tho relative and correlative pronouns 
“ y 9 . jo ” and MO.” This Sanscrit word ” ^ ** displaced the old Hindee word ton and is itself disappearing lieforo 
tlie growing use of the demonstrative pronoun wuh. Tho Persian word " A that ” also often takes tho place of ^ 
jo,'* but both these latter constructions are not infrequent in Deccanee. The special peculiarity of D(H!canee is its use of 
ihi; correlative " so.” Tamu] and the other vernaculars of Southern India do not possess a distinct relative pronoun ; 
it is inherent in tho relative participle, of which there are throe forms indicating respectively past, present and 
futuro lime- The Mussalmans of Southern India have adopted this oonstruoiion by suppression of the rclnbivo pronoun 
“ jo ’* and by a mt»dified use of the correlative “ ^ so/' They affix it either to a verbal )»articij>le, or u» a verbiil 
tenge or to a whole sentence which then respectively biHy>me relative attributes of the substantive immediately 
following “y- so ” and the case of this substantive is determined by the syntaoticai position it holds in tho secondary 
or dependent clause. For tho sentence “ Bring the lx>ok you bought yesterday,*’ the two following versions can be com- 
pared : — Oordoo — ^ ^ kitab turn kal mol liy4, usko lad. Deccanee — ^ 

y- «!? r* r* ^ kitab ko lad. The Tamul or Deccanee construction hero appears preferable with 

a view to simplioity and conoisenoss. (3) Pr&raienre. — The Madras Mahomedan newspapers are published in Oordoo, 
but Deccanoo aiiW holds its ground in common usage. No educated natiye of this presidency employs Oordoo in his 
private currespondpuce or in the transaction of ordinary businessr 
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Mahrattee are to be found in one district. South Canara. The Concany dialect of 
Mahrattee is the house language of the Goanese Christians, the Saraswat Brahmins, 
the Concany Brahmins, some Deshast Brahmins, and some thirty other castes. 
These people are old settlors in South Canara. In Tanjore, North Arcot, and Salem 
those who speak this language are probably pure Mahrattas. The first of these 
districts is an old Mahratta state, and in all three there are many Mahratta peons 
and police besides the Mahratta Brahmins in Government employ. In most of the 
other districts the proportion of the sexes suggests that the majority of the 
Mahratta-speaking people are recent immigrants. Lumbaudee is the speech of tribes 
of gipsy carriers, whose dialect is a mixture of many languages. They are called 
indifferently Lumbaudy and Brinjarry in this Presidency, and as a rule they claim 
a Mahratta origin. The Lauda is believed to be a Lumbaudy variety. Those who 
speak Goozerattee are for the most part merchants, sowcars, and their followers, 
settled in the various districts. They are most numerous in Malabar and Tinne- 
velly, two seaboard districts. Putnool is a dialect of Goozerattee. The Putnools 
are by trade silk- weavers as the name implies. The above languages are all more 
or less pracrits by structure. English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
are, or have been, the languages of the ruling classes at different points of history. 
English has been largely adopted by. the natives themselves, and to a much greater 
extent than in Northern India ; owing probably to the difficulty of the Dravidian 
languages, which has precluded foreigners from attaining them. Dutch has almost 
wholly died out, and has ceased to be spoken even by descendants of Dutch colonists ; 
while Portuguese has laid firm hold of the soil, wherever that nation has settled. 
Italian is spoken by the Roman Catholic priests coming from Italy. Armenian 
and Chinese are spoken. Arabic is the religious language of the Mahomedans. 
Persian is among the Mahomedans the language of culture, and was till lately the 
language of the court. The dead languages need not bo mentioned. 

40. Caste. — The social segregation.** w'hich go by the name of caste have been 
found as a common attribute of humanity in all ages and in all countries. A general 
name for them in European languages has been invented however only within the 
last four centuries, and that name was first applied in Southern India. When the 
Portuguese began to trade with Southern India at the end of the fifteenth century, 
they found among the natives of the country and especially on the West Coast, 
more marked example.? of this description of social distinction than any to which 
they had before been accustomed. The subject presented itself to them chiefly 
with regard to questions of the sub-division of Labor, various classes of the com- 
munity being addicted hereditarily to the same pursuits ; but tliey ahso recognized 
that in some oases the distinction arose merely from differences of stock or race. 
They applied to these divisions of society the term ‘ casta,’ a Portuguese and Spanish 
word meaning ‘ breed.’ The word has now passed into the majority of European 
languages, to indicate not only all the Indian social distinctions, but some also 
of the European. Though the caste system which goes by the name of the Indian 
was in a measure introduced into Southern India as a result of the Aryan coloni- 
zation [“], it cannot bo said that Southern India has been at all backward in 


p] SUTOB Huioet of Caste as applied to SourusEif India — /ntrodvetum. — The Dravidiau conception of caste 
distinotions, mm far as the term has any meaning among that people, is first tribe and not a large one ; and seoondly 
within the tribe, ooonpatioiu This is the natural oonoeption of a people secure in their own institutions. The Aryan 
oonoeption appears merely philosophical and speculative from the point of view of this oonntry ; but it was also 
praoti^ from t^ point of view of its origin, when constructed by a people advancing into a strange region. It wmm 
a large sentiment, developed by a powerful race. The Aryan view of caste was primarily that of blood ; and consisted 
of first a tribe comprising the whole Aryan community, secondly those with whom they wore in intimate connection, 
and thirdly those who wore without their sphere of cognisance. Among the first^named, ancient distinctions of 
occupation were preserv^ j namely of priests, warriors, and utilitarian classes. From this entire view arose five 
Aryan divisions { Brahmins, Cshatriyas, Vcisyos, Shoodias, and out-castes. South Indian caste is a combination of 
the above-mentioned two main olassificationa, the Dravidian and the Aryan ; and it is difficult if not impossible at the 
present moment to say where one has ended and the other baa begun. The history of the Aryan or foreign system 
will be oonsidared first. (2) The /Irst Aryan division. — The Aryan system of caste was not the growth of a single age, 
or,even of a few centuries. Though religious and scn'inl distinctions were known among the Aryans from their 
enii’anoe into Xndia, caat-e in the present constructive sense of the term oertsunly did not then exist among tliem. 
The Brahmin was the atterer or conductor of brahma or prayer ; the Rajanya or prince, and the Oshatriya or represen- 
tative of ezeontive power, were the dispensers of the raj or government, and oshatra or authority ; the Viahwa or 
Veisya was an ordinary honseholder. Rank and profession are seen in these distinctions. But they were founded 
on fitness, conventional understanding, and arrangement ; and not on diverse generation from the br^dy or substance 
of deity. As far as any religious pro-emiueuce might be associated with them, they were not even exclusive. The 
highest persons in a religious point of view in the Aryan community were the Rishies, the poetical authors of their 
hymn.i ; and those might belong either to kingly, priestly, or common fumilios. The prufessions were more or 
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adopting it. Indeed tlie trjith may be that in the forms in which it appears it 
belongs as much to the Dravidian as to the Aryan races. Caste received a check 
under the Booddhists, and has passed through many forms of development, but 
there is no less caste in one form or anotlicr at the present day than tliere was at 


lo3» hereditary, but there wa» no apecjal law for the lirahmina that a roan must t>e born a Brahmin on two sidcwi. 
The name Shoodra doci rot occur in the early parts of the collection of the Yedast and it ig by tome gtated thn'. it. 
bcloiijfod to a people first found by the Aryas on tlie bunks of the Indim, and wae aftorwordg givvu to other bodies of 
men placed in a similar position with to the dominant tribe. However it is aasumed in those pn^es that there 

in the Aryan gystem eomething answering to the Bhixidra division, even before the Aryang entered India. 
Compare the fourfold claaoification of the ancient Greeks. Only tho doctrine of caste impurity and dehlciiieut had not 
arisen at the time of the ancient Vedic c>ollfcctions. (S) Prfi^retiM of Jirahminical oMcendaney . — It is in iho dorivativo 
V'cdaa that tho predominamco of the Bmhinin in Bjvcrifice first begins anthoritatively to appear. CnsCom was at tho 
time of the arrangememt of these Vedas preparing tho way for the development of inier-Aryan Bruhniinical caste. In 
connection with the Atarva, the latest of the Vedic collection.s, the Indian people are obviously brought to notice as 
under the rule of an established hiorareby. The priest, purticnlarly the priest of the Atarva class, is dominant in that 
work. In the Bralimanag, or earlseet liturgioal and rubrical directorios and compilations of the legendary and specula* 
lion of tho Brahmins, tho progress of the Brahmins to jiowor, and the gradual development of tho Brahminiciil 
view rjf caSte, receives some valuablo incidental illustrations. The old Aranyacas and Oopunishiids, which are founded 
on pantheism, or on dualism, are philosophically spoakiog unfavourublo to caato ; inasmuch as they ti*eat of all tho 
variotioa of men and animala as merely dcvelopinonta of Brahma, which they use tu the new sense of the universal self, 
Roul, or spirit. Vet incidental refertmees aud legends in tbcao works are sometimee not inconsistent with the claims 
of the Brahmins for pre-eminence. Tho Vedic boiitras, %vliich are intermediate between the Biahmauas and the law 
books, show a marked growth in the <lovelopineiit of Brahminical cahto. And here it is to bo observed that before this 
oiisto system could have ended in tlni complete aftccn/iaocy of the priestly class, the Cshatriyas and Veisyas moat have 
undergone a long and alow process of degradation. It is said that rarshuorama exterminated the Csnatriya caste. 
Tho only oztinoiion which I^ppenod to them however w’as that of gradual amalgamation with tho races already in 
j>08ses8ioTi of the countiy. The Cshatriyas wore allowed a form of marriage called “ Gaundharva," or that of mutual 
agreoinent i and they were in the habit of oolobrating another kind of marriage, ** Bancahasa," when they had 
defeated their onemtee, and olaimed the women of aboriginal tribes as their legitimate spoO. Till a rocont date tho 
UajjHXjts of tho north-west, who mordered their fomale <^ldren to avoid the ex]Moses of marriages, obtained low- 
castc women from a distance as wives for their young men. At any rate as the inflnenoo of the Brahmins extended 
tht’iy endeavoured, while fixing their own privileges, to oircutnscribo the duties of tho W'arriors and the b<m 8 ehoIden!i. 
( 4 ) Development ef the Bhoodra conceptifm , — At this stage the conception came into prominence of Hindoo and 
noi;' Hindoo, twioe-bom and onco-bom, Aryan and fihoodra. In fact tho question of blood and race arose which 
R(Km effaced the minor question of inter-Aryan differences. Tho aboriginal inhabitants who corifoimed to the 
Bruhtiiinic law, received certain privileges, aud were added to the fourth caste or constituted as a fourth enste, 
under the name of Shoodras. But on tho other levnd thero was a broud lino of distinction hetwi'on them and tho 
colonists. In the Bootrea tho Bluxtdre is ydalnly dee.larcd not to Viuve the right of sacrilioo enjoycil by tho Brahndn, 
Cshiitriya, and Veisya. Tho 8 h<»odra is not to he invcHtod with the sacred string. Uo has not liko tho higher Vamaa 
t)wi I'igbt of bearing, committing to memory, or reeiting Vedic texts. The ancient Aryans wore a w'hito-corn- 
plovionod people, Tho whiio-compltixionod races exist in many parts of tho world with difficulty. Thenr tendency 
is to die out and become extinct in tnipical climates, and they would sorely do so in India, if they did not take special 
precautions for preserving their ow.o seclasiou, ^'ho white Jews of Cochin are ns fair in complexion to-day as 
were their ancestors who settled in tho enutdry very many centuries ago. The soerot of t)*eir colour is thin, 
iriMteiul of intor-morryiiig with tho aborigiiial raeca, they have constantly introduced new colonists fnmi thoir owr^ 
country. On tho other hand as tho Spaniards in their intercourse with Brazil, Mexico, and Peru adopted thu practice 
of inter^marrioge with the people of the country, so did the Portuguese in the moro tropioftl India. Tho rosollH in 
b«>th these cases have been rapid deterioration and revorston to the tyj>o of t)ie stronger race. In tho Aryan 
colonization of India tho strong race as regards vitality vvas the ahorigimil people, and tho wcjak rare as regurdM 
vitality, were the fair-comploxionod AryaiiH. Tho Aryan colonists perceivod that if they wcj'o to preserve their sique- 
nmey, tho;y must draw a distinct line Viotween themselvoB and the brown and black races of the country. An iiTii;ient 
not hori tv states that at first tho Brahmins were white, tho Cshatriyas red, the Veisyas yellow or bnmn, uml tho 
Sltoodras black. The Sanscrit w^onl i*)r caste, varna, me-ars colour. But these varieties did not form the priinsry 
c<»Ticcptiou, which was that of fair on the one side and dark on the other side. Tho repugnance of the wdiite .Aj’yan to 
t 'lio black races is abundantly shown in Vedic tinn^s. In the lUg Veda the God who destroyed tho inb.abitants and 
protected iho Aryan colour is praised. The black akin i.s “ the hated of Indra,** and the sacnficcr offers thanks for 
srciittering the ‘‘slave bands of black dosoent.** Tho black races arc spoken of as voiceless, “speech bereft," 
and black sprung, servile hosts." The main principle of caste therefun) as dovoloped at this period and as it has 
nince been retained with reference t.o t.ho Brahminical order may bo regarded os a measure instituted by tho Aryan 
colonists to prevent that degeneration of their raco which experience had shown to follow contact with the natives of 
the country. ( 5 ) Definition of the four catttes ae thun ari'ired at , — The following are tho traditional distinctions betw'ecn 
tho four castes as thus arrived at. “a" Tho Brahmins, at the moment of creation, issued from the mouth of 
Hruhuia. Their business is reading and tenohing tho Vedas, and the performance of sacrifice for themsclvos and 
others. They aro tho chief of all cit*ftted beings ; tho rest of mortals enjoy life through them. By their impreca- 
tions, they can destroy kings, with all thoir troops, and elephants, and pomps. Indrn, when cursed by one of therfi, 
w as hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to animate a cat. Hence, tho Brahmin is to be treatcMt with the most 
profound respect, oven by kings. Ho is forbidden to live by service, but on alms ; and it it incumbent upon virtuous 
Tiicu and kings to support him with li}>erality ; and all oeromoniet of religion involve feasts aud prosentt to him. .Tho 
first part of his life is to be devoted to an unremitting study of the Vedas. He is to perform servile offices for his 
preceptor, and beg from door to door. In the second qimvtcr of his life, he lives with a wife, reads and teaches tho 
\’t das, assists at saorifioos, and, ‘clean and decent, >)ts hair and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his muntlo white, 
hiM body pure, with a itaff and a €x>py of the Vedas in his hand, and bright golden rings in his oars,’ ho loads a studious 
utid decorous life. The third quarter of his life he must spend in the woods, as an anchorite, clad in bark, without fire, 
wholly silent, and feeding on roots and fruits. In tho last period ho is freed from external forms and mortifications, 
and tiponds his time meditating on the divinity, until at length he quits tho body, ‘as a bird leaves the branch of a tree, 
ui ploasuro.* “b" The Cshatriya sprang from the arm of Brahma, and has something of a sacred character. It is 
that tho sacerdotal order cannot prosper vrithout the military, or tho military without tho sacerdotal ; and tho 
prosperity of both, as well in this world as in the next, is mnd^tg depend on thoir cordial union. The Cshatriya are to 
give aims, to sacrifice, to read tho Vedas, and defend the people. Though Brahmins are to draw up and iiiteiqnet laws, 
they are carefully excluded from administ-c-r^ng them. The executive govornment invested in the Cshatriyas alone, 
“c" The Vci BY a class sprang from tho thigh of Brahma. Their duties are to keep cattle, ourry on trade, IcmJL on 
iiiferoBt, cultivate tho soil, and turn their attention to each description of practical knowledge, “d" Tho Sh(x>dras 
ritniv from the foot of Brahma. They arc to serve the three superior classes, more ospcoialty the Brahmins. Their 
roiiditiou is never to be improved ; they are not to accumulate property, and are unable by any means to approach 
the dignity of tho higher classes. Entire sobmissivonoss to tho Brahmins is the spirit of a Shoodra 's duties. Yet 
the Slu>odraB are never to be elaves, eitlior public or private. ( 6 ) The Da^uynoe . — Oiitsido of tho whole of this sysiem lay 
those who whatever thoir race or language %\cro not in contapt with tho Aryans, being called by the latter Dafyoiis. 
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any time. Some writers regard Indian caste in the light of a disruption of society ; 
others consider it the only metliod whereby the community under the special 
conditions of the country can be organized in detail, as in fact a system taking the 
place of those checks which in the AVost go by the name of honour, shame, and 

There is no evidonco that there waa ajiv otist iiiial difforeiioe luftweea ^hovidraa aud DuayooH. Curtaiiiiy jc tn not to ho 
euppoaed that India wae then entirely l:oaioxHnt?oiiB, aud regai-iiin^ the diffonMit urigii.al Htraia of the ]»opvilaf ion 
very much hoe yet to bo learnt. But India waa in tJie main what would now be dtylod Dravidian or Kolnrian, .md 
there was no eoparato race who could bo cla&acd by thumiiolvea as Shorxiras. In fact the 8h<Knin4 and oGt-caoto 
represent more of civilimtion or lens of it. Such is the view laketi in LhoKO pages. The numbcu* of T^aay >oh Iias I'radually 
decreased during the different ages of history. At prenont they are roprosonted by out'Caste and bill tribes forming- 
only a small portion of the population. ( 7 ) in (he Saruti'rtl lijncA rejardtni; Caa/e. — The Mahabharat cotitains a 

decided and |>oetical exaltation of caste, Home hiHtorical traces of th»i manner in which it acquired its ultimate Chtabliah' 
ment, and theoretical speculations as to its origin. In the hrst sectiuii there is an account of the contest beLweon the 
Brahmins and the Cshatriyas. The Nishamlas b>iind by the Bandavas and Cooroos, on tlicir going <.iut to hunt, were so black 
ill their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, and wore partionlarly keen in hearing. In tla* Bheeshmaparva 
occurs the well-known Bhaguvatgoota or Song-of-OcKl, containing the discourse between K/i.sbna and ArjiX/ua. The 
respective duties and quahtis's of the Brahmin, Cphatriyn., ari:! Voisya, ur«^ declared hero in the usual foi m. In the Carna- 
parva, it is mentioned that in the appointimjut of Carna Bucoood iirvjna as general, BruhndnH, CMhatriyau, VeifcvHH, 
and Snootlras were uuaiiiiiiouH. In the ;moio Kootion the well known passage occurs ; — ‘‘ I’ho Brahmins, uvi.x>rdiiq' 
t^> the Srooty, 'were createa by Brahma from h.in mouth; the Cnliutriyu iroia his antis ; the Vtdsyas from >iia thighs; 
and tho Shoodras from hi a foot/' In tlio .Shauntiprirva th»> Icgendorv rcp.pecti'ig rarshoorama and tho ‘defitrucUon 
of tho Cshatriyas appi-ais in a very oxtonded form. The tteuiayaiia has for object to celebrate, niter a mytliical or 
allegorical form, the advancement, of tiio Aryan pv.wer and ritiBs among the uncivilized tribes of th».» south of India. The 
i)p}>osition to this fvdvancoTneat is typified by a IlaCKhasiw ar giicnt luvined who carried off Seota, the w'ifo of 

Kama, tho daughter of Swadhaja, the rcprexcntative of the line of Janoca of Videha or Meitila. Brahmins, Cshatriyas, 
VeUyas, and Bhoodras are olten mentioned together, thioughoui this pt>em, os forming tho rocognizod divisions of 
Hindoo society. The Cshatriyas formed th(‘ lenders of armios. The Hamayana mentions some of tho aboriginal tiihcs 
of India with respect. Kam.iin an ea.riy stage of his wanderingH near the Ganges root 'the virtuous (Jooha, tho beloved 
chief of the Niahaudas.’ Thr: loreat tnboH reproHcntiHl by Hi»fu>omHii, Svxigreovo, Ac., were hi« grout nuxUianes in his 
journey to Lunka. Tho Pallavas, Bhaucaj<, yavanna, Cambojas, Varvaras, Hantaa, K vruutJiw, and Mlochas are Hpokv.n of 
AS most valiaiit, though most impure, pnoph-rt, in the narrative r>f the t'ontc:5Sii.« hnt-v^'oen Vosishta and Viahwaniitra in 
tho first book. Kama called tho chief of t t wice bom (tho l^nihn ul.) t-o Lvimiie tho iiru of tiie Homa, Ui i epeat 
mantras, CO scatter tho Coosha gr».«A3, and bo 4>ff or clarifiGd butter bo Itic jirt*, un tho oi'casion of instalment on the 
throne of ttic monkey Bau'ly, who did not recover from the womici uf his arrov.^. The Kpir«, when critically viewed, are 
really the best sources of information respecting the working of caste itdluenoos and tlioir oxtonaion and maiTituuaneo 
throughout India. (8) Helationn beUvef'.n BoOtidhi fm and C<ists. — Boi»ddhi«m in its most im^x^i-tant social oi^pect was a 
r election against oasi-e. Moo.;;, did not o- riainly in so u%any words oppose ti»e state of niattors religious am! 

social which he fonnd hi exiirit iu Inaiari society. Tint ad clnsaes of society, -without any poouliat privilege from caste, 
wore invited to join tho ordm s which bo < stablirihed, with the full ozpoctatioii of receiving their highest lidvantagtis. 
He dispanigeci ami eschewed, though he did not, dii-cotly c.ondeiiiti, a hereditary priesthood. Ilia pyetem gained a politi- 
cal importance, particularly tbn /Vsoca. H hecamo io/hied in Northern Inaia more pre-ominc.nt than that of tho 

Brahmins in tho eyes <jf tho rnnUitudo, the Sfiranmnaor pmetisev of nusteriiy iwkirq.r the prt'Codwm*.o of tho Brahuiaua. 
Though a few Br.’J'.hmins bcoaujc Siiakyaa pupils, the BrahiJiiriiciil body soon »ipy>tarod in ojifioHition to him. His 
followiu'S in their turn 1)< gnu lo ojip<ihc tlio Brahuiiiis, xnd uitimiito; y plac..*d thcmaoivcs to idicm in an attitude id 
avowed hostility. The .JeinaH, in SoaLheru ]ln»u;i, who wero onl-^ Booddhist Kociidcr's, took, the sunit' view' of cauto as 
their speciilativo progenitors- {'.i) ./« reb nfa •;.*/ /be a^nsn-x.', of fdu* — M egftHtliCMeft, a« is well kr.*.>wn, illviJes 

tho population of liv.iia into seven princtpal diviHions or .-iaoHi h a Wiird wliloh tlocH not nocosfiarily nu>jin ctcSLcs). 

Thcflo arc those of the Vhih.-sopheifq i ho Agi jOuKurists. SiiCjdu rdM ami ilunCetf^ Mn* ArU;-an«, IIiickBicru a/.d 
Botiiiy labourers, tho Warriors, tho In.spoctjuw, at.l the Counsel iocs ni:d .YfifHOMSorH of the king. 'i’hoHo nho have 
viewed thoso divisions um inili^.jjii Ing cafjtc.s hx-ik.d to t.>ith<.r fr<im a Ibudoinuicnl or a ilotHldliisb jiulnt of ‘/iow, have tu*erj 
iMUeh perplexed with the crhi^: ilien tit.m. It is O'lt re* « -mulable ,t): ho; K)>>«r ;.o ohiKSs heal i-i'i of cuMtoa o.'Tttt-! ni iho 
Indian htoiTitirr ar;.i rcnroHints 1 1 ;*? r'-a^ oc*’npa( uoiiti aiiJ ii iv groat * .xte-nt loro iiturv diht.itK'tions of 1 he i.'riguiiL] inh;ahi. 
t.antB. Iii treathig of the Bhdofjopb^-r.^ iienos bot h the w .ind t i.ie lh>o h!hi>*t Shr.'iiii.'uiu e, 

“ Megasthcncs," nays 8iraV»o. “divides -.he phiiosoplion^ inio i v%o fl,o Brarli uia rioa ainl the ( hi i rn.'i T,e»,.. 'i 1 f 

Brachmanes are held in greatei vteputc*, for th* y .....ii -• ini>r.- oxri.ci ly in tlu ir i pinious.’' U< .speoM'rg t!.o U .s.-^hin«luuM., 
Mcgasfhenyft says: — “The wonnii cl:r-is iw !U:vt of tho .tl’iHh.'indTnen, who are tho inosT n 'Moero;: ■» and luihlest, pm f hoy 
cjLomptod from military service and cuhi'.'ule tricir land free from alarm. They <ir’ not renort. I.o eivioy, ei. >i»-r t<nr:inHact 
public bki'iiTies;^, or take part in ]^i;hhc I' t>icr*’fi>ro f •.■otjatMitly happens ihuw ot Ll:0 xaivie time, niel in tliosarne 

jiart of the country, one b^idy of Tii,.*rj tiie in battle uiruy.tvnd engriged in contojstH with theeMV'my, while otljein -Wf’ 
ploughing or digging in »*.*euiity, leaving the soldiers to protect tliom. vv/iolM ov Ihu truritoi y bolongit to too 

king. They oultivatr? it on the icriris of re<.»iving a» wages, tho f.iorth part of the j iiiduco."’ Rospeef ing tlw* Pm f ors 
and Hu uMir*, ho writes : — “ Tl/i third ciaxs is that of the and Knnters, who alone aro j^oreiittod to Jiuni. to 

brctxl cattle, to seli aud to loL out for hitx? beasts of burden. In jatuni from freeing t.lie country fr»m» wild heuKth and 
birdfi» which infMt sown fields, they rocoivo au adowanco of corn, frein the king, Thoy Je<id u wandering lift*, .and 
dwnll in tenia, Ho privavc person is allowcsl to V;oep a home or mu oh>phiii;t. I’ho possostiion <jf either one or tho 
other ia a royal privilege, and ]H*r80us ani appointed to take care* of ttiom " The distinction of eowfiords, Khepherds, 
and hanierft, aa aeparated from other portions of tho Indian popnlatiou, cuntinuos to tho proaent day. Of tho ArtizauH, 
HaokaterSy and l«aboitrera» Mc-gasthenes thus writes: — “After the flnniors and tho Bhophorde, follows tho fourth 
claaa, which oemsiata of the Artixona, Iluckhiers, and I. 4 ftbourers. Boinii of these puy taxes and perform ceid-aln stated 
Borvicea. But tho Armour* mokors and Shlp-bulldors receive wages fiom t-he king, for whom only they wf/ik. Thu 
Qenerol-inucliiaf fomiahea the soldiers with arirm, and the AdniirA .1 !•?{«* out ahips for hirt^ to rlioso who undertuko 
voyages and trade aa uierchants/* Of tho Military, he says : — “Tho fifio class consliitii of lighting men who pass the 
time not ©roployod In the fioid in idhmoss and drinking, ami ere iiiaiutainoil nt tho charge of thr kuig, Thoy lire ready 
whenever they ore wanted to miu*ch u** an expedition, for they bring nothing of t.lieir own with them except their 
bodtea*’* TKeae troopa» it ia to be observed, wore embodied as a Mtaading army. It does not appear that in caste thoy 
were at all Oabatriyaa. Of the ruling class, MogasthonoB sayat--*" Of the Mogistiatos ( Arohoiui) some have tho charge 
of the market^ others of the city, otUora of tho soldiery. Some have the care of thn vivor»t measure the land oa i%i 
Egy^, and inspect tho closed reaorvoin* from which water is di?ir.ribut©d by canals, Bl.a that all may have an equal uso of 
it. These persona hava the oharge also of tlio hunters, and have the power of rewarding or punishing thoHo who merit 
either. Thoy ooUeot the tan&s, and suporintend tho .>cou}>ation 8 conneoted with land, as wood-cuttom, corpentorH, 
workers in brasa and miuers,. They suporinfond tho prablic roewls and place a pillar at every Uto stadia, to indicate the 
bye*ways and distanoes.'* The arrangcinontR noticed by Mogasthonns, rospucting tho governors of ciLios, are in accord- 
ance with modem obaorration. He states that they are divided into six Peai.a.da tpanohacas), or Comxniitees-of-five, 
wdth very apeeial dntioa attached to cruih j>cnta<l. The first per.Uui superintended the CalMrioative operations, being a 
sort of Oommittaa of Pablio Works. I’ho second had charge of the relief of strangers, the horlal of the friendless dead, 
and tbe.ooara of their property. The third t^vik cognizance of births and depths, with a view to revenue purposes. Tho 
fourth discharged the daties of the Bazaar- musters, attending to weights aud mcaatircs, utid douhitiig the Iax whm 
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public opinion [“]. However much truth there may be in the former view, and 
whatever defects may be found by Europeans or may seem to them as such 
in this national organiziatiou, it would appear that nothing has yet been devised 
which will take its place. While the regulations of Government on the subject 
are tolerant and neuti'al, they recogniao the existeoco of Indian caste ; and the 
intelligence of the people themselves causes them to persevere in the only social 
system which is known to them. The minor changes which are observable from 
time to time at the surface of society may bo neglected, and it may be asserted 
with much confidence that wlien caste is diminished in one direction it is increased 
in another. 

41. Among the various elements which go towards constituting the distinc- 
tions of cfiete, the following are perhaps the principal ; religion, locality, social 
compaf.ibility or the reverse, birth, and occupation. Religious differences have never 
been suiricie'.itly parallel with the differences of caste to servo as a basis of classifi- 
cation for the latter. On the other hand those who devised caste Avere at a very 
early date careful to associate it with .sentimuTius of religion. Hence the situation 
at tlio present day is that there is an intimate general connoctioTi between caste and 
religion, while tliey exhibit a cross-division as I’egards the details of their arrange- 
ment. A Brahmin may indifferently worship Vishnoo or Shiva. A Sheiveite 
may bo indifferently a Shoodraora Pariah. There are cases, as for example that of 
the worshippers of Krishna, wliere a sect has developed a caste, and the two designa- 
tions ai’o in that case interchangeable ; but in Southern India such instances are 
rare. Locality has undoubtedly on many occasions given its definition to a ca.ste. 
As an example may be quoted the Cottay Vellaular, or Vollaular who live in the 
fort at Shreeveicoontam in Timievelly district ; a caste completely isolated and 
completely localized. But as a general principle it is not so much the distinctive 
mark of caste as other principles. Social compatibility and its opposite is perhaps the 
most modern and is certainly at the present day one of the most distinctive of the 
attributes of caste. The rules divide them.selvos into rules for eating together and 


f}hopkeep*:?r deaU iti a variety of artic:l«/«. I’ho tifth took oognizauco of manufactured iirticleB and thoir aalo, distiri* 
guUhing old orticioH from new onoM. Tlie bIxIU collootod tho tenth of the price of the artioles aoUl, inlliciing death on 
parties guilty of fraud in thin matter. Finally Mogi«tlienea bringB to notice two of the tvotual principles of nniciern 
caaio; — “ It ”i« not perinittod to contract marriage ^ ith a person of another caste (hero 7 /vor, which is the equivalent of 
jauty), nor to change from one profession or trado to anorher, nor for the same person U) undertake more than one, 
croept he is of tiio caste of philoBoplicrs, wlieii permission is given on account of hie dignity The Bnihminical caste 
tortn is hero employed, but fer ali that thoro appears to be nothing hero specitiod which may not have been strictly 
indigenous. AH the above remarks are aptplico.ble to Soutlicrn India. (lO) Artizan — 'i'lic history of the right 

and loft hand lactions, and of the puuc.haular or five artizau traded, uf Southern ludin, has yt^t to be ascert-ai ned ; and 
when written will probably throw light on the whole {ne.stion of South ludiao c-iiirito. Jt in recorib;d in tht? MiiJiavjiMso 
that King Vijaya, landing iri Ceylon ‘ on the day of the death of Booddha,’ sent an ombi .ssy to Madur«t, which broaglit 
back a princess vv'ith 700 female attendants, and ‘ a train of to en uf eighteen different classes, ait'i siao tivc (iiireient 
claBses of werkmeo,’ The five cliiHsea herts nifritioned were^ the Fucchauiar. The eight ;t>.a clas.scH muHt liavc been t- e 
eighteen sorts of pt>opie uf the rig‘ t-harul fuciaon. Tho latter 00 apri.Be, according to the u.snal cla.sHiiicstiun, the four 
pure cbjwsos, vi/., the HiabmiMs and oflici-a, the twoK'e mixed clasHus (A uoolotna and I’rvtiiloina), and the two bi»atartl 
claa,-#es kaovvr* as CooihIh. and Gulaciw. The I’uui’hauUir of tho preaont day stanil bpecially without tlie Hindoo pale, but in 
many ways put them.si lvo.s on an equiilit.y it. The FuiiC/iauiar have bcLuj and cveu arc ttill jiLiinly polyiindric, 

and they are the alxnigmal jiart uf the They form the leading portion of tljo left-hand faction, 

(11) Conrlu.sinn . — TiiC alu^v > vt'.ry .scanty remarks must suflico to inkioduoe this subject until it is pruporly in vestigaLetl. 
As regai'ds the Brahminical part of tlio aystnni, tho Pooraiius are still considered tho Muthorities on tlje subject; 

though doubtless in many in.^tar.ccs a i.^agc* iia.s been gradiuilly established, especiAlly by provincial prejudice, by tlio 
spread of sccturiuni.^tui, by for-.-iga '.••cupiest, and by nntional dtttei ioration or tiio r*'vcr.'jir, which i.s net abogt iher 
consistent with thmr teachings. As reg;irds the Druvidian part of tiie system enough lias been said t»* sliuw clearly 
that tho Aryan immigi'ants found lOBdy'inade a tribal separution and a rough system of ti*ado upon w>och lo 

graft tboir own caste system. The dciails of the tribal sciiuration or of tho liereditary handicrafts, as they wore: when 
the cliaracter of caste definition wan first given to them, aio wanting. Bui it i.s not impoBsiblo civen new roughly to 
classify the castes of the great maj'jniy of tho population by tho oocnjiation of the male meuilicrs, and a century or 
two ago it wonld prob.ibiy have been still easier. It is to bo observed that in early time.s the present almost 
iunumerablo sub-div iaioos of cri.ivci^ <lid not exist, and (liat a large number aro mere repetitions of oKHtea in another 
tribe and language. Long separation and infroqum.t communication have led to insulation so complete that former 
nnion is forgotten, and intermarriage i.i proldbifod. Another very largo aggregate of tho population lias sprung from a 
few primary castes, merely because of local variatione in the mode of labour. 

Opiwion of tk* Abb^ Ddbois as to Caste. — The French miBSLOziar 7 .r of Mysore, tho Ablk5 J. A. Dubois, than 
whom no Kivropoan was over better ac^quaiuted with this country, ozproaseii himself as follows on the value of caste. 
The words are from the English translation, tho original French manuscript not having been published: — I have 
** hoard many individuals, othorwiso of groat ludgineni, so full of tho prejudices they hod brought with them from 
“ Europe, as to decide most erroncouhly (according tA> xuy opinion) on the subject of the division of the Uindoga into 
ciiStoH. This diaf-iuction appeared to thern, not only as not promoting the good of society, but also as rtdiculoaa and 
*' calealatcKi merel y to oppress the members of tho state and to disunite them. For toy part, having been in a situation 
** to observe tho clvaracter of the Hindoos, and having lived amongst them for many years, as a brother and a fi-iend, 

** I have forincvd aa opinioti upon this subject altogether opposite. I consider the inatitution of castes amongst the 
Hindoo nations as the happiest effort of their loginlatien ; and I am well oonvinced that if the people of India never 
mink into a state of barbarism, and if, wh'^ri almost all Europe was plunged in that diV 5 ary gulf, India kept up her 
** head, preserved and oxtendod iho muoqccs, the arts and civilization; it is wholly lo tho diacinction of castes that shu 
** is indebted for that high cclelnity.” 
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rules for inter-marriage. Where there is a disability in. either of these particulars, it 
is certain that there is a distinction of caste. The practical examples of this are as 
numerous as the main heads of castes themselves. The degree of the separation of 
the sub-divisions of these main heads is in proportion to the application and 
combination of those rules. The principle of birth must be regarded from two 
points of view. Taken to mean the immediate circumstances of the present day, it 
is true that birth is one of the distinguishing marks of caste. For a man is born into 
the caste of his mother, and there, except under extraordinary circumstances or 
except in the case of the lowest orders where his actions pass unnoticed, he must 
remain. If birth is taken however to imply original ethnical origin, the lapse of 
time and numerous accidents or occurrences which it is impossible now to analyse 
have left less of these distinctions remaining than is often supposed. Under tho 
Brahminical system indeed, and at the commencement in Northern India, race 
formed the basis of caste. Caste in Sanscrit is ‘ varna ’ or colour, and the first aim 
of the institution as understood by the Aryans was to erect a barrier between 
themselves and the darker i-aces whom they met. The I’ace of tho C’shatriyas and 
Veisyas however has almost if not entirely disappeared. The original lirahmin 
element introduced into tho south must have been very small, and what there was 
has in the course of ages been almost absorbed into tho population. Fair Brahmins 
do still remain, but they are rare in tho south of India. As to the Dravidiaiis 
themselves, the laws of intei’-marriage between the castes have never been strict 
enough to prevent fusion of race. It must be stated then that whereas ethnical 
descent was originally tho most distinct mark of caste it is now tlie least so. 
Occupation is perhaps at the present day the most distinguishing mark of all. This 
result, in the south of India especially, is not surprising. For tho position of the 
Aryans in the south was little more than that of administrators, and they must to a 
great extent have confined themselves to developing that which they there found. 
In a laborious population such as that of tho Dravidians, it is highly probable that 
there were guild institutions ; and it would be on these that the Aryans would 
graft tho caste laws to which they were attached. Indeed it is certain that this 
was the real origin of South Indian castes. When the Brahmins themselves and 
the wild tribes who have no caste aro put on one side, the test of occupation is one 
of the first that occurs. It has been said above that social disabilities must also 
be reckoned ; but these are more useful for distinguishing the minor sub-divisions. 
The future analysis of South Indian caste, and it must bo admitted that the subject 
is still very indeterminate, will probably be based on a combination of tho elements 
of occupation and compatibility or its opposite ; neglecting the other elements 
which have been mentioned at tho head of these remarks. 

42. The Brahminical clasvsification of caste rests not so much on analysis as 
on tradition. It consists first of a broad distinction between tho.so who have ca.ste, 
and those who have not. For those who have caste there is tho division into tlio 
twice-born entitled to wear the sacred thread, namely \.he priesthood, the warrioi* 
or executive class, and the trading class ; and the once-born not entitled to wear 
tho sacred thread, namely the Shoodras or servile class. Those without caste are 
not arranged. 

43. The popular view is of a more practical nature. It fi'st plac;es the Bi ah- 
minsin a class apart. It then divides tho remainder into “ Hindoos ” or high easte, 
namely those who have adopted a compact civilization ; and out-caste tribes, who lie 
outside that civilization. Tho term Shoodra is never used by those who are not 
Brahmins. How far the distinction between Hindoo and out-caste is a race distinc- 
tion or arises out of the Brahminical organization is an unsolved problem. The 
view taken in these pages is that there was no such sharp distinction in former 
days, and that tho difference originally was little else than tribal. But tho fact 
may be otherwise. The high caste, called also “ Tamulians ” in the Tamul country, 
are classified to all intents and purposes by their occupation. These have however 
adopted many of the Brahminical doctrines of ceremonial and social disability, as a 
barrier between their numerous divisions and sub-divisions. Tho out-caste races 
aro classified tribally, and are esteemed according to their qualities. 

44. The remarks here given will arrange the population by compromise 
between the three views of classification just named ; the philosophical, the tradi- 
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tional classification of the Brahmins, and the popular. And in deference to custom 
the classes will be placed in the opposite order to that in which they were placed 
in considering race. Brahmins will bo specified first. Then such members of the 
population as regard themselves of Aryan Cshatriya descent. The trading classes 
will for convenience be put under a separate head corresponding to the Brahminical 
head of Veisya; but they are in no sense Aryan Veisyas, nor different in any way 
from the re.st of the population whom Brahmins call Shoodras. The remainder 
of the Hindoo population will bo considered under the following twelve heads, the 
order being in some sense that in which they are ranked in popular regard : — 
agricultural or cultivating castes ; shepherd and pastoral castes ; artisan castes ; 
writer or accountant castes ; weaver castes ; agricultural servile castes, chiefly 
employed as labourers or dependents of the first-named ; pot-making castes ; mixed 
castes, chiefly of religious sects renouncing caste distinctions, and connected with 
temple service and worship ; fishing and hunting castes ; palm-cultivating castes ; 
barber castes ; and washerman castes. Next will be considered the pariah tribes. 
And lastly the hill and wandering tribes, who occupy a special position. The 
remarks in this place are necessarily brief, and a more extended notice will bo found 
at page 225 of the second volume. 

45. Brahmins hold beyond .all comparison the first place in point of dignity, 
and are regarded by the other olasse.s with spoutiineous veneration. The bestowal 
of copious gifts upon a Brahmin, and his consequent benediction, arc represented 
as considei’ed to elTace every sin. At marriages, funerals, and on other great fest.al 
occasions, the rich Hindoos strive to distinguish themselves by large donatioiis to 
Brahmins, of cloth, cows, rice, gold, and whatever is esteemed most valuable. A 
man of consequence reckons it indispensable to keep near him one or more Brahtaiiis 
to bo his guides in the different emergencies of life. This caste, einploj'od as jiriests, 
teachers, ofticials, lawyers, and clerks, numbers 1,122,070 in the whole Presidency, 
being a proportion on the total Hindoo population of 3’94 percent. The district 
chiefly influenced by Bruhinins is Tanjore, where also there are hardly any Pariahs. 
As regards actual proportionate numbers t here are more Brahmins in South Canara 
than in .any other district ; bo.-ing tliere thirteen per cent, of the Hindoo population. 
They .are also numerous in Gatijarn. The Marhatta Brahmins are the most intellec- 
tual, the Tainul Brahmins are the most numerous, and the Numboory Brahmins of 
the West Coast are the most anciently-settled and possessed of the most peculiar 
habits. The following .are the percentages which Brahmins bear in the several 
Indian provinces to th.) total Hindoo population : — Bengal G’OG per cent. ; Madras 
3’94 per cent. ; Bomb.ay 4'83 per cent. ; North-West Provinces and Oudh 12’23 
percent.; Punjaub 11 'GO per cent. From this it appears that the proportion of 
Brahmins is very much lower in Madras than in any of the other main provinces. 
Such sub-divisions as there aro of the great Brahmin caste come most appropriately 
under the head of religion and philosophy. The Sheiva Brahmins who are mostly 
Tamul, .are called by the title Ayyar ; the principal sect of the Veishnava Brahmins 
who are mostly Teloogoo, are called by the title Ayyangar. The Brahmins have 
sub-divisions by families or clans according to origin; but these are obscure at the 
present day, and of not much practical significance. 

46. The Cshatriyas, where they exist, rank high in public estimation ; though 
they are inferior to the Bnilunins. They wear the thread passing over the shoulder. 
The name signifies tlio holder of executive power ; but this class are often styled 
Rajpoots which mean.s * .sons of kings,’ and implies a boast of their descent from 
ancient rajahs. Some ; 5 emindai’s, a few of the sepoys, and some sm.all Teloogoo 
tribes claim the name. The ancestors of these either were Aryans, or .adopted 
Aryan titles. They all come from the north, and the rc.al aristocratic class of the 
south have native claims which aro peculiar to themselves and aro at any rate of 
much higher antiquity. The chief division of this caste is that of Bondilies from 
Bundelcund, and Bhatrauzooloo or minstrel attendants on great persons. The 
Bhatrauzooloo do not hold such a good position as the Bondilies. The Peiks, a 
military tribe of Vizagapatam, ai’e classed as Cshatriyas ; but are plainly aboriginal. 

47. The so-called Veisyas Will include the chief members of the trading 
community, such as Borichetty and Comaty Chetties, Vauniyar. or oil-mongers, 
Putnoolcaurar or silk-dealcrs, Dausoos, Treivarnicooloo, Laudas, and Marwarries. 
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Banjana and Saits are the corresponding classes of Bengal and Bombay. The 
more important of these take to themselves the sacred thread, but the greater 
part do not. In fact, as above said, these are as much Shoodras in Southern India 
as those next to be named. The Vauniyar or oil-mongers are among the furthest 
removed from the original Veisya dignity, but they make the strongest claim to it. 

48. This country is an agricultural country, and the agricultural castes are 
the most numerous and in many respects the most important. The superior 
agricultural population of the Pi'esidency nunibers considerably more than one- 

S uarter of the whole Hindoo population. This group includes the Vellaular of the 
hola kingdom, otherwise known as the roirassidars of tlie jagheer ; the ryots of the 
Carnatic and the Cauvory delta; the Reddies, Caupoos and Velamas of the north; 
the Nayars of Malabar; the Bunts of South Canara; the Balijes or Cavarays of 
the Ceded Districts ; and numerous other castes. The whole of these are some- 
times generically called Vellaular, but this is quite a misapplication of the term. 
There is no one name for the entire class. The Tamul agriculturalists take usually 
the title of Moodelly, or chief man. The Yidayar with the progress of civilization 
have settled into other occupations ; but were originally the pastoral portion of 
the nation. The word Yiday means “ middle-class.” These with the Vellaular 
last-named and the Cummaular next to be noticed formed the three-fold con- 
federation of public labour in primitive times. They are now in Taraul districts 
usually styled Pillay . In Teloogoo districts'they are called Collar, which is a version 
of Gopaular or herdsmen. In some parts they take the ancient tribal name of 
Coorumbar. They compose about a twentieth part of the population, and they 
are most numerous in the Ceded Districts. They are both Veishnavite and 
Sheivite. In either case, as the hereditary tenders on the sacred cow, they are 
held in respect. The greater number of the artisans skilled in jiarticiilar trades 
come under the head of Cummaular. A name equally general is that of I’un- 
chaular[“], as indicating the artisans of the five handicrafts concerned with geld, 
copper and brass, iron, wood, and stone. These artisan castes have always 
maintained an animated fight for precedence in Hindoo society ; they frequently 
assume the thread of the twice-born, and sometimes even give themselves the 
title of Vishwa Brahmins. In the Teloogoo country they are known as Cnrnsaulies. 
Kanakar or accountants are, next to the priests and potails, the most influential 
members of village society. Tlie position assigned to them has always been well- 
marked, their education and the nature of their labour having kept them distinct 
from other classes. There are no important sub-divisions of the caste. Thi’oughout 
the Px’esidency the Kanakar are one, though known in Canara as ^hanbogues and 
'in Malabar as Adigauries. The original name is popularly transmuted into the 
word Curnum. Next after the cultivation of land and the subsidiary labours of 


[•*] SstTCU Account of th* Punchaular of Southern India. — The Punchaolar ar«, as thoir name importN, 
RTtisaDi following five different trades ; goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and masons. All of them 
ia Simtheni India wear on oooasion a thread liko the Brahmins. In the dispute about preoedenoy which constitutes 
iha Talangaj and Yidangay faction their hercditaiy chiefs lead the left hand side. Many sou them towns are divided 
into separate quarters. Ip ita own quarter each of these parties may perform its ceremonies in whatever manner it 
pleases, bat it is notallow^ to go into the adversary's quarters with any procession. A Punchanlan may follow any 
of the live arts that he pleases ; bat there are many divisions among them that prevent intermarriage. No man can 
mmrrr a woman of a different nation ; a Teloogoo Panchaulan for instanoe oould not marry a woman of the Tamnl 
oooBtiy. Again a man cannot marry any woman of the same family with himself i and in order to prevent mistakes 
mairis^s are always made with families who are well known to each other. The men are allowed ii plurality of wives, 
and the women eontinae to be marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows do and do not marry again. Borne 
of these people eat animal food, others do not. They are allowed to drink intoxicating liquors. 'I’he deity pocctiiar 
to the caste is Caumaotohtammaul, who is in the Brahminical system identified with Farvnty the wife of Shiva. The 
Pnnobaulor frequently know how to read and write, and there is a book called Vishwa Poonina, wliieh arty of them may 
read, written in the vernacular languages. The Qooroos of the Punohatilar are not Brahinius, but ]>rrHou8 of the 
caste. They have mutts, or institutions half religious and half pertaining to the guild. The following table shows the 
names of the Panchaolar in the different languages t — 


English. 


Tamul. 


Teloogoo. 


Canexose. 


Malayalarn. 


Ooriyah. 


Gold and sUvor smith. Tattaun 
Brass and oopper Cunnaun 
smith. 

Ironsmith Kollan ... 

Carpenter ... ... Tutchau 

Sumemason ... ... Culltuichan 


Cninsauly 

Cuntsary 

Cumniary 

Vadlangy 

Causevaudoo 


Acasaula 

Caneboognura 

Cumiuaiira 
Badagy . . , 
Cullcootaca 


Tattaun 

Moosauly 

Kollan ... 
Aushnury 
Cutlcutchfin 


Soonary. 

Con^aury. 

lirihaiiro. 

Tlodhyr. 

CooMirnnuro. 
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tending cattle and providing tools, utensils, dwellings, &c., for tlio popnlution, 
arises the communal duty of providing clothing. This is uiulortaken by tho 
Keikkilas or weavers. Weaving is, and formerly was to a much greater extent, the 
leading manufacture of this country. But competition with English goods lias 
induced the majority of the members of this caste to turn to otlicr occupations. 
The inferior agricultural population is that represented by tho generic terms 
Vanniya and Fully. The terms are interchangeable. Tho Pullies are not to bo 
confounded with the Pullar, an out-caste tribe. This second agricultural section 
numbers half of the first. Those who form it were once the predial slaves of tho 
Vellaula landlords. They are now free labourers, 'and not tmfre^uontly land- 
holders. . The Vanniyar are a Taraul group, and there are hardly any of them to 
be found in the Teloogoo, Malayalam and Canarese countries. By tho side of them, 
and not properly included among them, are the two great races of the Maravar ami 
the Kullar of the south. Among the minor and less influential classes tho foremost 
are tho potters, and brick and tile makers. In the Tamul, Teloogoo, and Canarese 
districts they are known as Coosavar, Coommaraa, and Coombaurar, respectively. 
Their labour is considered so important that the potter is always one of tlic village 
officials, and the caste is extensive. The caste is the same throughout the 
Presidency, and does not present the sub-divisions which confuse the other castes. 
They are perhaps dome.sticated members of the jungle race known as Cooravar, 
Coorumbar, &c., who have changed their occupation. The population clas.scd as 
“ mixed castes ” in Government papers do not present much that is homogeneous 
in occupation. The Shataunies and the Lingayets are separate sectarian castes. 
The remainder in the group are temple servants, actors, dancers and mendicants. 
In strict theory the class of Shataunies have no caste qualification except a 
religious one. They profess to admit to their community any one who conforms 
to their religious views, and they are prepared to eat with any one wlio observ'cs 
the same ritual as they do. But they have gradually becoming practically a caste, 
and they discourage intermarriage witli those not born in their community. 
Aundy, Lingadhaury, and Pundauram are sects of Lingayets. Dausaries are 
Teloogoo Shoodra Vcishnavites ; being mendicants and assisting at domestic 
ceremonies. Byraghies are fuscetics and mendicants from Northern India. Ochar, 
Ambalacaurar, Dausics, Naugavausooloo, and Veeramooshties are difft?rent classics 
of temple servants. Tho first, tho Ochar, are tho Poojarries or jiriests of tho 
Mariyaminen and similar temples. Dausies and Naugavausooloo arc tlaucing-girls, 
and /their families; templo servants and attendants. Nattoovar are the males 
belonging to them. Cootaudies are actors and dancers. Of tho fishermen it may 
be noted that they are most numerous where they have loiist opportunity of 
carrying on their hereditary occupation, and they are least numerous in the coast 
districts. They are called on the west coast Mooewas, and iu the Teloogoo 
districts Bestas and Boyies. The Parava fishermen of the Madura coast are 
mostly Roman Catholics by religion, having boon converted by the Portuguese. 
Tho toddy-drawing castes according to their caste calling earn their livelihood 
from tho produce of trees, but at the present day the great majority of them are 
ordinary cultivators. This group includes the Shaunaur of tho 'L'amul country, tho 
Teloogoo Yeedigas, tho Malayalam Teoyar, and the Billawar and Haley poiks of 
Canara. They are proportionately most numerous in Tinnevelly, South Canara 
and Malabar. In tbe latter district they number nearly half the total Hindoo 
population. The Bai'ber caste needs no explanation. But it is distinct from all 
others. In Tamul the barbers are known as Ambattar, and in Teloogoo as Man- 
galas. Tho large caste of dhobies or washermen is called Vunnaur in Taraul, and 
Agasa in Canarese. In a country whore cotton alone is worn they necessarily 
form a considei'able portion of every community. 

49. So little is known of tbe out-castes by the Hindoos generally that it is 
almost impossible to obtain at the present moment a trustworthy account of their 
organization. Yet it is certain that they have among themselves a caste system. 
Their hierophant class are called Valloovar. These tribes, whose Tamul name of 
Pariah has been adopted into European languages, are called Maulas in Teloogoo, 
Holeyar in Canarese, and Poolayar in Malayalam. They number in all some 16 per 
cent, of tho population, Ijcing thus four times as numerous as the Brahmins. In 
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the country round Madra-s, they amount to about one-quarter of the total populatiou. 
Within memory and up to the close of the last century they lived in a state df 
slavery to the superior castes ; and they are still compelled by custom to live sepa- 
rately outside the boundary of the village, and to perform menial services. Yet they 
assert that they were once iu a .superior position. In religious observances connected 
with aboriginal institutions, they in several respects take the lead. Thins at tlie 
festival of Yegaramaul, no one but a Pariah can tie the marriage taiee on the god- 
dess’s neck. They are a laborious and frugal people, omnivorous in diet, ami 
capable of performing much hard work. The Pullar and Ohucklers usually grouped 
with the Pariahs have in reality no connection with them, and the three ti’ilie.s kiaqi 
quite apart. It has been stated in these pages that there are at present very 
considerable difficulties which preveut a separation of the lowest from the so-called 
Shoodra classes, viewing the question as one of race. One of tiu> chief causes for 
this is t^'e entire absence of any language in the peninsula or the ishmd.s, which 
is earlier than the Dravidian. But it is to be observed that t.he Pariah is never 
called a Tamulian. This word may have been reserved for a special section of the 
Dravidian race. 

50. The hill races and wandering tribes constitute 9 per cent, of the {>opula- 
tion. They are found chiefly in the northern hill districts and on the Neilgherrie.s, 
in which last district they are more than half the total population. Nuuuirically, 
the most important hill tribes are the Khonds and Sowrahs, two cognate races of 
Dravidian origin, who inhabit the mountainous tracts of the Eastern Ghauts 
attached to several of the large zeinindarries of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. On 
the Neilgherries the most remarkable tribe is that of the 'fodahs, who assert a 
superiority over the other tribes of the hills, and confine their own operations to 
the pasturing of buffaloes. It is apprehended that the Todahs are dying out. 
The principal wandering tribes are the Brinjarries and Lumbaudies, who are to 
be found in all parts of the country as carriers of grain and salt. The Coorava 
races wander over a wide area in Nollore and the adjacent districts, and constitute 
one of the chief criminal classes. 

51. From whatever cause arising, the barriers between the different castes 
here specified are extraordinary. Individuals of different castes cannot inter- 
many. They are prohibited from eating together or from drawing waf er from tho 
same well. A racnibor of a higher caste may not take a cup of Avaten- from tho 
hands of a member of a loivor caste. Speaking generally, all from the Brahmin 
priests down to the guilds of carpenters and goldsmiths are regarded as of good 
caste, and from the Shaunaur ti'ce-climbors and washermen down to the various 
classes of predial labourers as of inferior caste. 

52. In Southern India there is a division of castes, which <;.vists in no other 
part of the country ; namely tlu; division of tho right and left haiuls oi- tho V^nlangay 
atjd Yidangay. A similar divi.sion exists amongst tho Shacty worship]ii*rs, but tliat 
fact is not connected with tlic present. The division is invariably u-ssociated with 
contests for precedence in social matters. Tho following lists sliow tho more 
important of the castes which take part in tho disputes of tho rival haruls. On tho 
left hand; Clietties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patna var, lualo leather- 
workers, and female Pullies. On the right hand ; Vellaular, Gavaray.s, Clomaties, 
accountants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs, and female leather-workers. 
It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take different sides 
from their husbands in these disputes. Certain castes take no part in these feuds, 
and occupy a neutral position. These are Brahmins, shrspherds, and the Shatau- 
nies who have nominally foresworn caste observance. This singular division of 
the people obtains in greatest force towards the extreme south. As to the origin of 
the division, it is to be noted that whilst the left hand everywhere comprises the 
Punchaular, or five guilds of goldsmiths, ironsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, together with the leather-dressers and a few other insignificant castes, the 
right hand comprises all the principal castes of the country. In short, it is a 
dispute between the principal artificers and the agricultural, mercantile, and other 
classes. The Punchaular, as before mentioned, affect to wear the sacred thread. On 
the West Coast the league consists of four classes only, namely, the carpenters or 
Acharriea, brass-founders, smiths, and silversmiths ; the masons being excluded. 
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The circumstance that when the out-oaste tribes are excluded a group of five castes 
belonging to the right hand (called in Ganarese Panchama Banajiga) is opposed to 
a group of five castes belonging to the left hand (Punchaula) may possibly have 
given rise to the name of ‘ hands.’ 

53. The relations between the Hindoo caste system on the one side and Maho- 
medans and foreigners on the other side remain to be mentioned. The necessity for 
considering these questions arose long after the original Indian caste system haa 
been arrived at and fixed, and the matter has never been reduced to any intelligible 
theoretical basis. Prom the point of view of the ceremonial law of the Brahmins 
and higher castes, Mahornedans and foreigners are as much beyond the Hindoo 
pale as are the out -castes named above ; but it would be absurd to carry out this 
argument into detail. In the case of Europeans the spirit of exclusion directed 
originally against a darker and politically subordinate race is thus directed 
against a fairer and politically dominant race. Suffice it to say that the caste 
relations between Hindoo natives of the country and others are theoretically 
anomalous, but are resolved practically by the common sense of the bulk of the 
community. The caste distinctions among Mahornedans and foreigners themselves 
are a subject distinct from the present. Among the Mahomedan tribes there is 
the mutual right both of connubium and of convivium. The child there takes the 
rank of his father, whatever the mother’s class ; as opposed to the principles of 
Hindoo caste, which pei'mit this oven in wedlock only where the mother’s rank is 
equal. Any Mahomedan tribe may assume any occupation, even that of imaum or 
priest. The Syeds, who have also-the title of Meer, take social precedence. A 
Moghul ranks somewhat above a Pataun, and a Pataun somewhat above a Sheikh. 
The Moplahs and Lubbays are in census enumerations much under-estimated, as 
they themselves take other titles; the former are really about 32 per cent., and 
the latter about 16 per cent, of the total Mahomedan population, h’urther 
particulars regarding the social distinctions existing among the Mahornedans will 
be found at page 233 of the second volume. 

54 Religion. — If an examination be made of the Hindoo religion of the 
whole body of the population, including tho upper classes, it will’be found that the 
pantheon of worship embraces one set of deities quite aboriginal, a second class of 
mixed or doubtful origin, and a third which in its present form they have derived 
from tho Brahminical system. The original population has in fact borrowed some- 
thing from the Brahminical pantheon while giving numerous deities to it. The 
great bulk of the population retain beliefs which are too primitive to be assimilated 
with the Brahminical religion. In the south of India for every person avIio pro- 
fesses that religion there are twenty who are really not at all either Sheiveites or 
Veishnavites. On the other hand the Brahminical religion is in point of influence 
of the first importance. The composite Hindoo religion of Southern India will 
here be first mentioned ; after which will be indicated separately Jainism, Mahomo- 
danism and Christianity 

f’*] Sketch History oe tii» CowrosiTK Hinx>oo Rslioion of Bodtbjern India. — Introduction. — Tho following 
remflirka will to r certain oxtont traco tho devolopmcnt of the religion according to its subject-matter, that is to say 
according to tho stages lying between tho rudest spirit -worship and monotheism. Theso stages however are mostly to 
be ascertained by inference only, and the action of history often traverses that of development. Tho remaa-ka will 
therefore partly follow tho order of tho subject-matter, but portly also tho order of time. (2) Fetiuk Worship, — Man 
conscious of powers within himself is unable to conceive of the absence of power in external objects. Moreover in 
the operations of nature ho is early aware of the existence of actual forces which ho cannot understand. Hence the 
attribution to external objects of a mysterious power to harm or benefit. Tlus when the idea of mysteiy is saffici> 
ently developed and when it does not go further so as to attribute intelligent power to the object is fetishism. The 
worship of fetishes is a present form of religion among the wooUy^baired races, bnt with the straight-haired and 
curly-haired races it is only to be mentioned as a necessary historic germ of their religion. Nevertheless an instance 
of its continuance in this country is given in the text. And as an aooompanimant of magic and sorcery it survives in 
many religions. (3) Worship of Spirits. — When intelligent power is attributed to objoots, they become embodiments, 
and the idea arises of a spirit-world or unseen world. The old Chinese popular religion consists professedly of the 
worship of two distinct classes of spirits, one which have originated outside and independent of mankind, and the 
other which are the souls or continuances of deceased men. The last-named idea is perhaps historically the later. 
In this double form at any rate the spirit-idea pervades the primitive religion of the whole of Southern Asia. In some 
placet the belief inclines to one side, and in som^ places it inclines to the other tide, of the conception. And in some 
cases the spirits are endowed with little, while in other cases they are endowed with much, superiodtr. The mani* 
festations in either case are the same. The spirits are conceived as moving freely through earth and aur i and, either 
of their own accord, or because conjured by some spell and thus nnder compulsion, appearing to men. They may 
also take up their abode in some object, whether living or lifeleesi and this ooieot, as endowed with higher powor^ im 
then worshipped. In this religion fear is far more powerful than any other feeling suoh as gratitude or trust. As a 
rule all spirits are hostile or evil. But if any distinction is made, thmi evil spirits receive more homage than the good, 
the lower receive more than the higher, the local receive more than the remote, and the special receive more than the 
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55. Homage to remote ancestors is not a practice among the Dravidians, 
though observances are paid to relatives lately deceased with the intent that they 
may not return to do harm to* the living. Hero-worship is unknown to the 

general. The ellotment of their rewards or punishments depends not on men's good or bad actions, but an the 
sacrifices and gifts wltich are offered or withheld by them. With morality this religion has little or no conuection, 
and the dootriae of immortality consists almost entirely in the representation tliat the earthly life is coutinoed else- 
where* while of the doctrine that men will receive hereafter according to what they have done only the first beginnings 
are to be traced. The remarks here given describe the most primitive religion of the Dravidians. They worship|>ed 
through fear » hoet of demons, including the souls of persons lately deceased. (4) Worthip of TuUlar Bttititt . — How 
prinoopal demons can have been made into mediatory deities lias been described in the text. In the patriai'chal system 
each family chose such a deity ; the Penates of the Italian system, but far less pure. When the pastoral races settled 
into villages it was natural that one such deity should be resorted to in oommozi. Hence the tutelar goddosses of 
every village in Southern India, the Lares of the Italian system but far less pure. (6) IVorahip of Anceslorg , — This 
is a result of the worship paid through terror to the shades of persons lately deceased. TTnder favouring circxim- 
stances such a sentiment would expand into veneration, as in the case of the Manes or *' good spirits of the Italian 
system. The ancestor worship of the Todabs shows what wiis probably a rito of the anciiuit Coonunbar. The KImnds 
also retain the same. The ancient Dravidians burned their dead, before they dop<^mited their ahhes nnd bonea in 
cinerary nms and voesels of baked clay. Hut not in all cases, for the cairns of the Kistua district yield bones, which 
have b^n uninjured by fire. Along with the human remains arc buried in some cases weapons of iron or t >)0 orna- 
ments of the deceased. That these people had some vague notions of a future life is shown from tho care. and labour 
they bestowed ou tho sopultiiro of tho dead, providing in tlie tomb tho various articles which )wid been useful to the 
corpse when living. But where fear ceased and veneration began, it is im^^ossible to say. (C) Ritual attarhed to 
Xlefr\on Worship . — As soon as there arose ritual and tho domination of a priestly class however indefiniteJy orga- 
nised, the rites of devil -dancing begsn in which one sought W obtain power over many. l)n the one h.aiid it Ims btV ri 
said that devil-dancing has for object merely to draw tho away from d<nng worse harm in times of oilsmiiy’, 

but on tho other hand the motive just moMiioned or the desire of men to he soothsayers seems to bo cquullj^ th»j! cause. 
Devil-dancing and its connootion with .Siberian Bbaniunifttn are idsewhero descriVjod. BfM?rificeiHauTiivet.sjiljdjeno- 
menon of all religious except the bigbe^t. Even tho Israelites left Egypt on tho plea of pacrificing in the dcsi‘rt. U 
has appeared among the DravidiiiuH in all its phases. The demonc'SHCB of South India have Holdom required loss 
than the sacrifice of a living antniai. A fowl is a coininon sacrifico, arui a buffalo is a larger one. T'he (•HHcnce 
of sacrifice is self-abnegation aiid the value of a sacrific^o is in propnrtii*ii to ita cost. (7) Huthuji Sa<' rijir.es. -That tlu* 
living saorifiocs of the Dravidians included originally human sacrifices, there can bo no doubt. 'I’lio most tiUTible 
domoncssee, tho prototypes of the Hindoo Krile<* goddcHS, all donian<lod on groat occanionH a human Kaerilici’. Till 
within recent times the wandering gippy Briujarriea when setting out on a journey immolated .v child under inhunian 
circiimBtanceS. In tho Taniul districts there are /plain ti-acoH that Maury, a village gf>ddeHs, bus tiemandiul human 
victims. At a village in Tanjore district Htnall images in human forms but iimdo of flour dough have quite lately 
been presented to tho deity, the image beiug decapitated as a sign of the sacrifice. But tho wild Koois or Khonda of 
the Oanjam hill tracts have maintained the rito to tho latest times, under tho names of Mv.riah, Tokky or Kcddy. 
These affairs aro within present recolleotion. Among them tho goddess of agriculture demanded sucjh victims in 
many villages and whenever drought occurred. Imroense numbers were sacrifi(‘.ed yearly. The victims being pur- 
chased from other tribes, tho sacrifice was consummated in a manner too cruel to bo here narrated. The. Government 
rescued thousands of victims rcsorvod for sacrifice, and did not finally extirpate tho rite till a quarter of a cent ury agi». 
A development of this form of hvimun sacrifice was that under which relatives and servants were <leBpatch»>d on th»^ 
death of a principal man. Marco Eolo in tho thirteeuth century describes tho performance of this rite tor a ruler of the 
South-east coast, probably a Manivun. Tho self-immolation of widows was another form. It may bo held that the 
word suttee is only borrowed from nhaerty or female energy. Jt does not appear that suttee was an Aryat^ rito. The 
Caulica Poo rana written in honor of Kiiloo prescribes human sacrifice.^ with full details of obsorvanco, but it won written 
long after tho Brahmins hat! joined their own religion with that of tho nboriginos. (8) Connection of Denwjxolatry 
with the later Brahminxsm . — Tho origin of demoiiolatry lies in unknown antiquity. That this form of worship was 
indopoiidont of and anterior to Brahminism need scarcely bo stated. But the proofs ceu if nocessary be fonnnlatc<l 
iu tho following way. ** a " In all Brahminical myths the demons are rcpreseritod as bring the ancient eueuiies of 
the gods. **h° All Brahminical legends mentioning the- original inhabitants of Southern India refer to a period 
when demons ruled over the jungles, which wore inhabited by a race who oat fiesh and offered living sacrificfTS. “ c ’* 
All words used in Southoru India relative to the Brahminical religion aivj Sanscrit, while the namcH of demoiiH 
worshipped by the Shannaur, and the various words rofenring to devil -worship are Tamu I . ‘‘ ci ” There is no priestly 

order devoted to the worship of devils; on the contraiy every devil -worshipper is or mtiy be bis own pricMt. ** e'* 
The offering of living sacrifices is opposed to all Brahminical ideas “/" A clear proof of tho un- Brahminical origin 
of devil-worship is obtained by reference to the history of tho devils thomBclves. The proeesH of demonification 
is stUl going .on amongst the Shaunaur. but none of thono most recently raised to this position has any counecLion 
with the legends of Brahininism. ‘ c, ' There are evidences that tho Brahminical system was considortni by the 
Shannaur a hostile and rival creed, and opposed as such. The only national festival of tho Shannaur is tlio fii*st day of 
the solar mouth Audy, which is celebrated in memory of Havana, the Hacehosa king of Ceylon, who on that day t arried 
off Soeta, the wife of Kama the hero-god of tho Brahmins. Havana's primo-iuuiistor, Mahodara, was a Shuunaun ; 
and to this day tho Sbaunaur please themselves with Hama’s grief and Havana’s success. There is a niythicul 
record of tho adoption of the aboriginal deraonolatry into tho Brahminical systoin, and of tho object in view in this 
alliance, in the Pooranio story of the sacrifice of Daesha. According to tlrnt story, Shiva (representing Slioiva 
Brahminism) found himself unable to subdue Vishnoo and to 86001*0 to himself tho exclusive homage at which ho 
aimed, till be called in tho aid of tho demons (representing thi3 aborigines), and put himself at their head in the jiorson 
of bis son Veerabbadru. Tho latter was a dorai-god whoso wife emanation or reprosontative, Bhadi akalne, i.s regurded 
by the Sbaunaur as their patroness and mother. (9) Worship 0 / Trees . — Trees from their beauty and general utility are 
recognised by primitive nations as suitable abodes for their gods. From this cause in an indoterminate W’ay they 
become themselves objects of worship. There is scarcely any country w’hero tree worship has not btM?n found. Tho 
Assyrians* Greeks, Homans, nnd Druids had their aocient snored groves. Tho Assyrians ospooiaily worshipped 
trees. The trees of life and knowledge which stood in the garden of Kdon roprestmt legends of tree worship 
anterior to the Jewish religion. The burning bush on Mount Uorob iu which Moses saw the deity is connected with 
the same belief. Baal was worshipped in saorod groves. There aro many other references of tho same sort in the 
Pentateuch. Amongst the Romans trees were consecrated to particular deities, votive wreaths being hung on 
the branches. Other countries where traces of this ancient worship have been specially investigated are 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Africa, Germany, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, Franco, and America. In classic Sanscrit literature 
the creed is represented by Parijanta, Calpadrooina (the tree of wisltes), and other celestial trees, as well as by the 
singular trees which are the distinctive symbols of, and give their names to, the different d^eepas or continents of 
the oosmograpby of the Pooranos. The Booddhists, for tbeir part, have quite a collection of sacred trees } among 
others, the different Bodhy trees, of which each Booddba baa bad bis own, and four of which, specified in the 
Beepavamsba, are the objects of a special adoration. It was under a peepui fig-tree (Fious religiosa) that Booddha 
aat wlMn be passed tbrongh that spiritaa) crisis which converted him into a religious mendicant. The Mabavaaao 
or aaoiont natiTe history of Ceylon narrates how a bi anch of this tree was sent there by Asooa king of Msgadhah 
about 100 B.O., and planted at the town of Anooraodhapoora, thenceforward and to the present day to ^ tho object of 
special regard. Tho Ftons religiosa is very prevalently worshipped for its own sake in Ceylon. In Sonthem India 
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Dravidians. They do not act with anj' hope of reward, or any fear of punishment, 
which will ari.se after death. They do not believe in metempsychosis, or the 
passage of a soul through the bodies of many animals. There is yet in some way 


the rerarenoo paid to einfiflo trec« as tho abo<ie of ov'il spiriui, and sacred grores as that of snpenor doilies, has 
always beon universal among the lower popalation. To bo strictly correct it should be said that the wumhip of 
trees is rather an adjunct to v/oraitip tlian worship itself. (10) Animal Wornhip . — There is no distinct ovidotico that 
formidable animals other than tho aorpent wore ever worshipped in Sonthem India, but it was most probably so 
when tho country was not siLfhciontly cleared fftr tho oooupation of man. A saperstitions awe of thar tiger at any 
rato remains. The animal worship which has be&ti most characteristic of Soatharn India within periods that hare 
oome under observation is the worship of apon, of;pe<'ially that species known to naturalists as langhurs. These are 
tended with affection. They wore sacred before Shiva worship was introdnced. and when that UK>k place tho old 
monkey god Hanooraan was styled an incarnation of Shiva. Regarding the transference of tho South Indian monkey 
worship to South Indian history, i-efcronco should bo made to the note on Sanscrit Legends given later on. The 
buffalo was held sacred by the early tribr.^ of Mysore, and is still by the Todahs of tho Neilgherrios. Tho buffalo was 
indigenous to Southern India before tho ox class. Mysore means the town of buffaloes. Tho bull has not been 
wor8hipj>ed in Bouthern India for itsedf, hut as iShiva'a vehicle aud under the name of Nondy it has always been placed 
in the 8hiva temples opposite to tho lingaiii or emblem of Bbivs. Tho worship of the cow came with the Brahmins. 
Tho totem system by which tribes roveronco each a special animal has been as common in South India as in any 
other part of tho world. Tho Pandyaiis had their tish, tho Ca^lambas their monkey, tho Dallanlaa their tiger, 
the Jadows their kite, Ac. No instance is known in tho south however where an animal has boon eponymous to a 
tribe. In the old Dravidian aatrotn>niy the desiguation of tho oonstoHations by naiiies of animals already appears. 
(11) Serpent tVorship. -^Thiit demands a Mpeoial notice. The serpent of all aniiruils moves with singular celerity and 
grace, although destitute of tho usual ai>i)iiaiice8 for locomotion. Tho shape of its body is elegant, ami its colours are 
often beautiful. Noteworthy attributcH are also its longevity, and its power to exist for an iudofiuito period 
without food. On tho other haivl, the Hcrpoiit litis mysterious and uxceptional powers of dostruotion. Thcsi.* qnalitios 
have early singled it out as the object of n complex regard and worship. Historical tracos of sorpont-worsliip have been 
discovered inmost parts of the world, but principally in the foilowing countries: — Judaea (where was cr<‘ctc«l tho 
Brazen Serpent), Phoonicia, Mesopotamia (tho scene of tho story of Bel and tho Dragon), Greece (ivhcrc IJercules 
was tho progenitor of the •whole rm o of serpent- worshipping Scythians, through his intercourso with the Hori>ent 
Bchidna), Italy, Sarmatia, Sr.andinavin, Great Britain, Africa, Arnorioa, Persia, Cashmere, Catiibodiii, Ciiiua and 
Oceania. Of tho*?e inHlaucec* the most roinat kable is that occurring in tho Froiich dependency of Cuinbodiik. jiari of u 
peninsula projocling iiito tho ('hiim Hi‘a in UiO same way that India projects into the Indian Or-i iin. An ex:\iiiMi:it ion 
of this country Inia j»roduced astonishing lOHultH ou the subject of high civilisation enjoyed th(»rc by u lorrin^r sniike- 
worahipping population, and there also caused ns in India by an Aryan acting on a primitive race. TIuh •lim. ovory inny 
have muoh iiitluouoe on Bouth Indian an«.honL history. Ceyioii wa.s at ono tiiuu wholly orr.upicd l>y ;i sorpt rii n ligiou. 
And tho only quoRtions in fehst case uriHing aro to what extent it w.^.s irnjiortcd, and how far again it wat; shariMl ivirh 
Southern India. For the present, Cambodia is coum-cled rather with Ni rtborn than with SouthcTii Inili:i, and it. inuht 
be assumed tbut this rcdii^don ia intrmavc in the peninsula. The S.anscrit Mahabharat opens, like the renL-itoiich, 
with a curse on the sorpoat. Then after* tho first canto, which is merely u gonerul introduction lo the whole pixmi, 
the next throe card os are w'tiolly oocupie<i with the affairs of tho Naga raro, c*on!incncing with the birth of 1,0<A> 
Nagas from (hnlroo wife of the Itishy Ciisyap. From these Nagas descended tho serpent race, who reign in the 
nether-world. Arjoonji, one of the Parulava hroihors, is ahui represeutod as marrying two Nag.i priiicesso.s. Those 
•taUmientH divoHtod of poetic dress will refer to a sorponL-vvorsbippiiig race in Northern India with whom the early 
Arvauii came in contact. According to tin* Malmvan-so, i'(3yiou wan inhabited by tiie Naga rat'.e tif serfiont-worship- 
pers prior to the third century B.G., but they wore tboo couvortod to Booddhism. Booddhism itself did not disdstn 
to make use of tho roligionw of tho iiUorigix al races, and incorporated serpent worship even more definitely than 
it did tree worship. Serpent w'or:^)iif) aw a <K8i.inct ritual was 8n|»presfi€)d by one of the Magadhab kings about tho 
end of tho at^venth oor.tury B < 5., at tho sirrno time that tho twin faith of tree worship was elevated to the first rank. Jn 
Asoca’a inadi-iiJtions daring thr. third century B.C., there ia no trace of the worship either of Booddha hitnHolf or of 
serpents. In the Hculpturos at Saunchy which date from about the middle of the first centory A.l)., tho serpent 
appears as an emblem, but only rarely. In t hose at Amravatty however again three ceriturit38 lnt«>r, the Ni\ga io found 
co-equal with Booddha. Those vari itioiis frum time to tiiiio indicate the flactuntions between tlifToreiit forms . of faith. 
The latest known oxamplo of »uiy important Naga .iOnlpture is a bas-relief at MnuvolUpiire (the St* vou P;igi>rlas). forty 
miles south of Madras. The ecuiptnros at Mauvelllporo are supjiosed by archiDologiBts to be tho work of a religion pro- 
greasiog from the north. Tho Naga worship thou may be considered to have been that of a people residing in Northern 
India, whose affinitios wore principally w ith d'hibetans, Burmoao, Siamese, aud other tranb-Hinialayai) populations ; 
and of whom an offshoot has appealed iu Ceylon. It is alien to tho Dravidians. Its connection with Booddhism 
has boon mentioned. It undorlics V». iRliiJUviam also, whore it appears as a many-hcaded tutelary deity. It has 
nt)t been employed for worsVdp by Sheivism ; tho serpout of Shiva being a cobra, and representing only an adjunct 
designed to cause terror. Naga worship is a religion of the Mongolian Turanians. (12) Phallic Wor/thip . — The 
best history that can bo given of this is to show its universality. Aa tho mind opens, the first abKtroct idea 
that develops itself in primeval r..i:e.s ia of that repro<luctive energy of nature, which more or less veiled is tho 
ultimate idea and principle underlying all primitive Hyst^enis and deities. And of this tho «*nrlieHt and rndest 
expression would be some form of the lingain, most readily typified by tho stones scattorod around. Kvitlonco is not 
wanting of the prevalence of this worship in PhcBFiioift, the scriptural Canaan, from whence it entered Palestine 
itself. Horodian in his 5th bock thus describes the image of the sun at £mosa, called by tho Phoenicians Klaingabalom, 
and worshipped not only by them but lyv the neiglibonring kings and satraps. ** It has no foi*m of a statue, but is a 
** very large stone, round at bottom, and tapering sharjily conelike, its colour black ; it is said to have fallen from tho 
sky, and to be an unformed imago of the muu.” The stouo said to have been devoured by Baturn in mistake for Jupiter 
and related by Pausaaios to be ydaced in tho temple at Delphi, and anointed daily with oil, was a lings m. “ The ancient 
“ Arabians,** says Ms.ximtiH Tyrius in the lihovo cited oKsay, worship I know not whom, but tho imago I sciw was n 
“ qnadrangular stone.’* From Suidus it is further learnt that it was bleok, and it is the samo meteoric stone now ]>rescrvod 
in tho Caaba at Mecca. Tho chief idol of the Germanic tribes, tho Hermansaul, was at first a tall black stone. Jn 
Masson’s TVavols the idol of the myato.-ioas Bia-(x>sh of Contml Ania is affirmod to bo “ an erect image of black or dark 
“ coloured stone tho size of a man.** Tho practice of anointing stos^os with oil dates from very ancient days, and is no 
doubt tho cause why iu most instances sacred stones ai a described ua block. Tho May-day dances aud poles in England 
are a relict of the phallic rites of pagan tirnc.-^. Pausauias states that in tho most ancient tiinUH oven amongst tho 
Greeks rough humoa wore rovereuooti iuRtoad of images. Hercules was represented at Hyotta by a riido stone 
accoi'tliug to aiK’.ioiit, uRdige. So wivsJiir.o at Samos, and oven tho Graces at Orchemenos. Tlicse farts might bo 
indofiiiitaly nniUipliol. When lingaiij worship first arose in this country is not known, but the Sanscrit writers make a 
very clear reference lo the Hugam as a deity nwerenced by the aborigines, who wore ever at war witli tlio jmwer and 
religion of the Brahniins. In the Oottara Khaundam of the Ramayaua the following linos occur : — “ Whorox'er Rav'ana, 

“ lord of tho raeshaaarf, went a goldtm lingain was carried thither. Placing that lingam in tho midst of a pedestal of sand, 
Ravana worHbiv>VK.M5 it with inconse and flowers of ambrosial odour.** In tho denominational jealousy which gave rise 
to the Poox^QfuH, the lingam worship a.83umod a special part and found its exponents. Tho Linga Puoraua advocates tho 
worship of Sniva in various foims. There can bo no doubt that at the time of the Mahomedan invasion, tho worship 
of the lingam was common all over India. Twelve principal symbols were set up at widely distant places, which were 
obJooU of ospecial vonoiation. One was sitoatod at Rameswaram in the extromo sonth. The idol destroyed by 
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a'belief in a future state. In tlieir primitive state the Dravidians have no idea 
of an all-pervading power ; still le.ss do they contemplate a benovolout personal 
deity. They dread that which is beyond their comprehension, and are not averse to 


Mahmood of Ohaznoo at Soranaut in Goozorat wan ono of theao At tho present day tbc lin^am is fcho only 

form in wiiioh Shiva is worshipped in Southern India. Shiva ia somotiines n^prosented in ofliKy an ornainont, b»it 
nevor as an object of worship. Its counterpart is the ‘yony or symbol of female nature as fructifusl and proiiuctive. 
This was added by Brahmiuical philosophy. Tho two together are called in Tamul or that which 

has life. The LIngayota hereafter to mentioned did not rocogmzo tho yony. (13) I'fut fJarly licliyionlof the Jn/ans. — 
The religion of tho Aryans before they entered the Indian ooutinout was a nature worship of a pure nature, it con- 
sisted of oblations to tire (Agny), and invooutioiia to the flrmamont (Indra), thcj soasons, (he sun, and the moon. 
The sacrificer invited those deities to he present, and to accept h»s offering ; which was either olantiod butter, or 
soma juice. In some texts only three deities are acknowledged ; lire, air, and sun. Fire had tho pre-ominenoe. and 
the Aryans used tho funeral pyre. Tho early reli^pon of the Aryans was a worship of clemonta. It oontainod no 
idolatry. It contained scarcely any anthropomorphUm. Transmigration was not at that time recognized. Tho Aryan 
religion is known from mutual comparison of tho Indian and Persian religions. Tho olemonts they possess in common 
most once have been the joint property of both. (14) The Vedas. — After tho separation of tho Iranian and Indian 
peoples, the Hindoos established themselves in tho land of tho seven rivers, at the mouths of the Indns. There tho old 
Aryan religion gave way before tho independent development of| tho Vodio religion, known to tnodorii inquiry tlirough 
the principal Veda called tho Rig Veda. Professor Tiole of Leiden, to whose compendiuTn on religion this note is in 
B&¥«ral respects indebted, points out that if in its doctrine of spirits and worship of ancestors, os w^ell as in the child- 
like nature of some of its ideas, it still exhibited the survivals of earlier oonoeptions, it had on the whole outgrown 
their influence. The Devos were no longer simple powers of nature, but to some extent at least beings endowed with 
moral quaUtios, rouised above nature, creat jrs and governors of tho world. Among all the gods however Indra and 
Agny wore still tho principal objects of praise. Tho goddesses were kept in tho background. Tho conception of 
goddesses was developed by contact with the aboriginal races of India. The Brahmins already made claims to distinc- 
tion, but they did not yet form an exclusive caste, for kings and kinga’ sons also performed priestly functions The 
first office of the Br..hmin was that of family priest. Morality and religion were already closely connoctcii. Tho gods 
ruled over the moral as well as over the natural order. The ideas of the Vedic Hindoos about nneestors and their 
worship wore the same as those of ruder nations, and their representations of future bliss were still sens nous, luit they 
looked for requital of thoir actions after death. The conceptions of immortality were immiitui'O, but tliey exiatod- Of 
the doctrine tho transmigration of tho soul, tho Rig Veila exhibits no trace. It is evident that the religion here 
skotebed was on the whole in strong contrast with that of the Indian nattons. (15) Tht? Hrohjnins. -With the diffiLsion 

of the Hindoo- Aryans over tho region south-east of tho seven rivnra, and thoir St?ttle>m>nt on tlicrhjink.ii <»f t he fhmges 

and Yamoonah, their religion entered upon a new era. The Vudic religion was succoodod by the hiernrcliy of tho 
Brahmins. The Brahrninic religion is entirely under tho controi of what Europeans ciilJ the caste systr in, w hicli h is 
been before described. Tho circumstance that writing was unknown, or at any rate was not g.mcrally enqdoycd for 
literary purposes, contributed to give increasing inliiienoo to the Brahmins. Sobj»?ot at first to the princes ami nobles, 
and dependent on them, they soon acquired tho sole right to oonduct public worship, made themselves masters of 
instruction and of the moat influential civil offices, and sot themselves up as tho exclusive guardians and interi>reters of 
revelation (srooty) and ti'adition (sinrity), in virtue of possessing a higher knowledge which the mass of I lie people did 
not comprehend. The character of tlie religion of this period is revealed by its religious literature. By far the great<T 
number of the works belonging to it were corn|>o8ed with a view to the sacrifioia? service, in tho doctrine ui the gods 
Brahininism made but litt le change. The Ashooras however who had boon in earlier times the of the gods, and in 

the beginning of this poriiid wore still placoit along with the Dovas, were lowered, perhaps in conHCM|nonoo t>f their 
resemblance to the god.'H of tho old ho.slih* occupants of the country, to tho rank of evil spirits. The reverence f.»r the 
Dovas also peroepiihl v dimiriishod as the Hi-ahmins placed thomselves on their level, and the hermits especially who ilid 
pcnauco regarded thomaolves as superitir to thorn in power and dignity. Tho only oxceptiou was in favour of Kooilra 
tho storm god, whoso worship increased considerably in this period, and served as one tif the foundations <,f the later 
Shiva worship; ho had not yet however bocoiao tho chief god. The conception of Brahma also as an a II -ruling deity 
arose iu this period. Tho moral rind social ideal of tho Brahmins is known from the law book of .Mnnm*. (H>)CVa- 
between the Hrahmin and Cshntrif/u Castes. -Vnrt only of tho population mi the baukM <if the IiuIu.h left its 
ancient horn (?. Those vvlio went ostabli.shod u schism, and dosigaatod tho ancient section ns ViaurtaumH or oat. castes:. 
The Wostom non -Brahrninic Aryans rofusod to adopt to tho reforms of the eniignuitH. and adlifreil to their own 
Yoddhahs (warriors) and Arhants (teachers). The Cshatriyiwi also who proceeded into India exhibited tho same 
antagonism, and it was not for some time that the Brahmins completed their ascemlency. One of t bo.so Cshatriyas, 
Guwtama (or a Cshatriya school of that name) evolved and mouldod into shapo the ideas which subHeqiiontly hecamo 
tho basis of the BooddhisL faith. (17) Ifevelopment of 3fonofheism among the Arguns . — Tho conception of Brahma IcmJ 
to monotheism. Tc.xts iii the later Vedas read thus. There is in truth but ono deity, tho svi promo spirit." “ He 
“ from whom the universal world proceeds, who is the lord of the universe, and whose work is the universe, is tho 
“ supreme being." " Adore god alone ; know god alone ; give up all other discourse." M inistration to idols was then 
held infamous. Mouoo says that temple priests are unfit to be admitted to family sacrifices, or to engage in 
intercourse with tho people. Even to tliis day Brahmins who wait upon images, or servo in temples, are regarded in 
an inferior light. (18) Sheivism . — Roodra whose worship as abovo seen hod made advanoas was presently raised, 
under the name of Shiva, to the position of supreme deity or Mahadeva. His character is not to be reproduced in 
0 tingle word As Roodra his nature is violent and dreadful | ho lives in the wilderness on the loftiest mountains; 
inasoetism and therefore in power he surpasses aU other beings. But at tho same time he is a gml of fruitfulnosH, 
and thence the creator; and he is from this time therefore generally worshipped under the syniboj of the Imgain. 
This symbol ifl not of Axj^an origin, and the Shiva of this period must have arisen out of tlie fusion of Roodra with 
a native deity. Both the representation of hie person and the oharaoter of his worship are thoroughly nnbraliminio, 

the worship of demons being connected inseparably with his worship. He wsa pnrticularly popular in the mmintain 

distriots of the north and in the Docoan. The consort of Shiva, who oombinos in her person the same conflicting 
characteristics, and who is marked out by her self-renouncing piety (tapas) as an ancient fire goddews, and by her 
relation to Saraswatee, tho gexideas of the waters ^nd of knowledge, as a goddess of rnouutainH and strf^ms, was 
invoked alike under tho ancient names Ambikah and Oomah, the "mother" and tho " im^tectroHs," and nnder tho 
more modern titles Kalee, the " black one," and Doorga, the “ terrible." As Kaleo-Doorga she in tho grxldoss of death, 
horrible in shape, and worahipjied with living sacrifices. In the pantheon she takes a much more proinineot plaoo 
than all the other goddesses, whose composite qualities and names indeed have been generally transferred to her. 
Roodra it may bo said l>ecamc reaUy Shiva only after the aboriginal goddess Doorga had boon united to him, and ho 
borrowed from her all his terrible characteristics. Doorga again wi« changetl in the process, for the aboriginal races 
never regarded her as having a cona?.*rt. She was also oonfooiidcd by tho Aryans with tbeir own ancient goddesHos. 
Out of this process at any rate arose Shiva and Parvaty. as man ami wife. In ono form, but not in i5c»uthern India, 
Shiva is rem-esontod as half man and half woman ; or Ardhanauree. In its mystic side, Sheivism remained l<mg a 
professional religivm of the Brahmins and men of letters. The moat ancient ^amatic literat^^^ Sheiveite 

patronage. It is the same with tho works of roflSance. It is likewise to Shiva tliat legend ascribes the origin of 
mrnmarj and Ganesh, who is met with early as the g^ of arts and lottors, is a fij^re of the Bbeiveite ^theon. 
As a popular religion Shaivism was carried south by the Brahnims, when they undertook to instruct the Drsvi- 
dilns to the religion of tho Pooranas. Though Door^^ was not mdij^enous to the south, she was allied to |be fpirit 
SnSe demoa-wofihip of the south. . Fs 4 skiuiin#m.-In tho Vodio period Viehaoo was a god of suhurdinste 
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converting suoli ideas or objects into the embodiments of supernatural power. They 
are no longer in a state which recognises fetishism, and stocks and stones do not 
in their estimation have inherent power but represent only the habitation of other 


importanoo, generally connf'clo<i with Indira, and aeMom c-olobrated by Tilmielf. Ho did not rise much higher in thn 
lirabmana period, at loaat among the Briihrjiin,s and Cahaf riyas. Prcacmtly however ho wa» elevato<i fo ho tho suprcino 
god. ill hia heaven, Veicoonta, hia consort waa Lutchiiice or Shree, tho goddess of fruitfulness and niurriuge ; to her 
the oow was dedicated, and her symbol was t>ie lotus flower. Of tho Vishnoo worship the doctrine of the uvutars or 
incarnations (literally “ d^tfcents *’} is the most characteristic feature. Vishnoo^ wbon danger threatoned cither tho 
Devas or their worshippers, asHiimed certain terrestrial forma to assist them. Tho doctrine of the avatars afforded 
an opportunity of identifying V tshnoo with favourite heroes of tradition. Such were Hama or Knnichcn<lra, who 
extended his conquests to Ceylon ; and rarshfKjrama, tho ** axe- llama/' a native hero of the Deccan whom tho 
Brahmins canonized as tlio dcstroj'cr of all tho Cshatriyas. In tho Krishna avatar tho worship of Vishnoo rt-nchod its 
climax. Krishna was probably an aboriginal hv.ro of some of tho northern tribes. In tho Bhngavatgecta Krishna 
appears as tho preacher of an othical-j>anthei8tic doctrine, and proclaims himself as the supremo being. In tho 
(ioetagovinda prominonco iM givc?n to th»> Jegeruls of his miraculous birth, his intercourse with the shepherds, and his 
life with the ahopherdoHSoa, the remembrance of which was celebrated by special religious festivals ; but this was a 
later production. Wh#u» Bouddhism had ccaaod to be dangerous to the Brahmins, Booddha himself was iticludod 
among tho avatars of Vishnoo. At the end of this age or Kaliyoog Vishnoo is to appear as Calky, to root out all 
wickedness. (20) The Hijuiuo Triad.- This ia called Trimoorty in Sanscrit and Moommoorty in Tamul. It was 
foreshadowed in the Vedic aasuciatiun of tho three gods Agny, Vayoo, and Soorya ; fire, wind, and sun. Philosophers 
endeavoured to unite the conflicting claims of Shiva and Vishnoo, and first conceived of Harihara who combined tho 
two. Then the original Brahma was added, making h triad. The acceptance of the triad as an article of creed was of 
late growth and special to Southern India. (21) Minor VeiiieM of the early Brahjninieal Period, — Among tho gods 
adopted during this period into the Brahmiuic syst^^m, Clanesh, the god of arts and wisdom, occupies tho principal place. 
Besides him however there were Scanda Cartikeya the god of war, and Cauma the god of love. (22) The b'ix 
Darahunae or Earlieat Syateyna of Hindoo Philosophy . — -The religious literature of the early Brahmins may be thus 
summarized. It began with tho by inns of tho Kig Veda. Then was added the Yajoor Veda, divided into ** white *' 
and block," and the Saumavoila ; but theso are only new versions of the Big Veda. Later came the Atarva Veda, 
containing incantations against evil spirits, and marking a new stage of reli^on. Together theso constitute the complete 
Veda, the sacred knowledge, or the four Vedas. The wholo body of religions literature thence procoodod. First each 
of the Vedas hod its sainlubah or collection of hymns. Secondly to each Veda belonged different Brahmnnas, treatises of 
ritual and theology, ai'terwards supplanted by the Aranyacos (forest trfiattaes), and the connected Oopanishads 
(confidential communitations), thcxilogical- philosophical treatises, prepared more especially for tho use of the herniits. 
The Brahmatias contain hero and there elevated thoughts, and not a few antique traditions of the highest iinpiirtatu e. 
Thirdly each Veda had its SiXitras (threads), short compact guides for public and domestic 8acriiict?s and for the 
knowledge of tho laws- All these books were handed down orally, and each school (charana) hail its special text 
(shakhah), both of Hamhitahs and of Brahmanas. Kven when tho art. of writing was already known, it was regarded as 
grave sin to write them down. Of the existing Oopantshads only a few belong to this period ; the rest are of later 
day. The composition of Oopanishaila and Sootras continued when the Vedic Bamhitahs were already closed, and no 
now Brahmanas were cuiiiposed. Monoo’a law book contained the moral and social codo of tho Aryans, and this olso 
was claimed by tho Aryiius under tho head of redigion. So a^ain philosophy. Tho main propositions of early 
Brahminical philosophy havo been munbored at seven as follows. In tho first piaco, it holds tho etornity of soul, both 
retrospectively and pronpectivtsly, and tliO soul is either the supremo or a personal soul. In the second place it us.serts 
the etornity of tho matter or aub.Ht4vnce con.'^tituting tho visiblo universe. This is so w'hether that substance has a real 
matoriaJ oxistence or is simply illusory, in tho third piaco, tho soul, though itself sheer thought and knowledge, cun 
only exercise thought, consciousness, sonsHtioii, and cognition, and cau only act and will, when connected with external 
aud material ohjoots of aensatiun, invested with soino bodily form, and joined to mind ; this last belonging to tho 
U)dy and being distinct from soul. 'ITio supremo soul has tlins connected itself in successivo ages with ohjects and 
forms, becoming maiiift^st either as Brahma the creator or in the form of other goda, as Vishnoo and Sliivu, or again in 
the form of men. Fourthly, this union of the soul with the bedy is productive of bomlago. When once so uiiiti il tho 
soul begins to apprehend objects f.b.rough tho senses. It also becomes conscious of personal ezistenco and indivtduiiliir. 
Then it ooinmencos a<^ting. Hut all action oiitnils a consequence j and if an act be good it must be rcwaidcd, and 
if bad it must btj punished. Fifthly, in order that tho eonscqueucos of acts may be entirely worked out, the soul must 
not only go to heaven or hell, but must also return to corporeal existence). Thus it has to pass through iiniumci ublo 
bodies, higher or lower, according to its various shades of merit or demerit. Sixthly, it is to bo observed that in all 
this the soul has to bear tho consequences of its own acts only. Moreover it is ex)>OBed to the action of a force which 
can toever be guarded against, because its operation depends on past action wholly beyond control and even unro. 
mombercKl. Seventhly and lastly from a cunsideraiion of the above six propositions it is plain that tho aim of philo 80 ]»hy 
is to teach a man to abstain from every kind of action ami every kind of sentiment. Tho living personal soul must 
shake off tho fetters of action and getting rid of body, mind, and all sense of separato personality, return to the condition 
of simple soul. This couHtitutes nyauns, tho right apprehension of truth, which, if once ac(|uired by the soul, confers 
upon it final emancipation, that is to say muksha or bliss. In other words the aim of philosophy is the loss of all 
separate identity by absorption into tlio supreme being. The Hindoo schools of philosophy founded on this common 
basis are usually classed in tho following order ; — tho Nyauya, founded by Qowtama ; the Veishoshica, by Canaoda ; 
the Saunkhya, by Capila j tho Yoga, by I'atanjaly ; tho Mimaumsa, by Joiminy ; the Vedanta, by Baudaratiyana, 
sometimes called Vyauaa, or Voda Vyausu. They aro called the six shastros, or writings of authority, and sometimes 
ths six darshanas, viowii or expositions of doctrine. The Nyauya is properly a system of logic, offering many points of 
rsssiublance to the methods of Aristotle. The Voishosbica treats of physics, of the categories or general attributes 
of things, and of tho formation of the kosmos, which it attributes to the qualities and movements of primitive atoms. 
The Saunkhya is an atheistical philosophy. The Yoga is similar, but inclines to pantheism. The Mimanmsa, or prior 
Mimanmsa, arose from a desire to maintain and illustrate the ritual of the Vedas. The Vedanta, or later Mimaumsa, was 
formed at a subsequent date on the base of the Oopanishads. Its main object is to explain and enforce the religions 
dootrtneo of the Vetias. Tho word means end or scope of the Vedas. It represents a pure pantheism, and maintains 
absolutely the doctrine of adweita, or non-duaUsm. In ita fuller development, this system denied the existenoe of 
matter or material fonns as objective realities. Visible things are only appearances, a kind of mirage, called mayah 
(illusion). The doctrine of the Vedanta is summarised in this half couplet: * Brahma is true i the world is false ; 
the soul is Brahma himself and nothing other/ And explained and expanded by the advocates of the Vedanta, tho 
meaning of these words is as follows : ** Brahma alone — a spirit ; essentially existent, intelligence and joy ; void of all 
qualities, aud of all acts ; in whom there is no consciousness suoh as is denot^ by * I,' * thon,' and * it who 
apprehends no person, or thing, nor is apprehended of any ; who is neither parviscient nor omniscient ; neither 
parvipotont nor omnifxitent ; who hae neither beginning nor end 2 immutable and indefectible — the true entity. All 
besides himself, the entire universe is false, that is to say, is nothing whatever. Neither has it ever existed, nor dooe 
it now exist, nor will it exist at any time fnture.- And the eoul is one with Brahma." The Vedanta thus interpreted 
was preached by Shnnearaoharya very many centuries later in Bouthem India. Every Sheiveite so regards it to this 
day, and this may be called the orthodox interpretation. It consorts in a remarkable msnner with the natural mental 
tandenoies of the Dra vidian population. The Madbwas convert adweita into dweita, and the Kamannoojeeyas convert 
St into vishiahtadwelta ; but these two sects of Veishnavites are none the less Vedantists. (23) Booddhiem ae a rival ta 
Brahm ini tm ^ — The hrst blow received by Brahminism in its progress southwards was the uprising of the balf-hrahwi- 
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powers. A relic of fetish-worship however subsists in the festival of Gowry or 
wife of Shiva, at which each offers sacrifices to the tools and implements used in 
the exercise of his calling ; the labourer worshipping his plough, the mason his 


nised nativo tribes on the east of the Madhyadeaha, initiated by the preaching of Booddha in the sixth contiiry B.C. 
Gowtama Booddha, or Shakya Moony, the sor. of the Rajpoot king of Capilavaat, on the oonfliios of Kojniul and 
Oudh. After pursuing the ordinary liabiis of a prince till his twenty-eighth year ho assumed a religious life, und gave 
himself up to ansterities for a period of six years. He then abandoned bis solitude, and passed the rest of his life 
preaching and inculcating yirtuous conduct. This missionary aspect of Booddh ism appealed to the non* Aryan races 
of Northern India with which he was tlion in contact, and finally to a largo section of the Asiatic world ; from its 
contrast with the ritual of the Brahmins, which they reserved solely for the three twice-born castes. The native races 
of the north had from long faro iliurity with the Aryans acquired such a degree of civiii/.atioii as led thmn to desire 
something like equality with their inaHters. They therefore welcomed a preacher who proi'laimed the abolition of caste. 
The religion in its earliest stages was rather social and moral, than doctrinal, la one asjioct Booddhism is merely a 
development of the Baunkhva philosophy of Capila, arid this ami Brahminism arc connected by intermediate links. 
The dynasty called Mowrya Was founded at Palibuthra or Pntn i near the coiifluonce of the Ganges and the Sotio 
in B.C. 325 by Chundmgoopta (tlie (Iniek Sandracottus), undoubtedly an aboriginal ruler. Chiindragoojda, according 
to Megastbenes, was king of the Traxii or Prasii. This is the Greek form of the Sanscrit Pmuchyii or Eastern. 
Chundragoopta forms a connecting link between India and the West, by his connection with SeleucnK, King of 
Bactria, whose daughter he married. Scleucus* sent an ambassador nauicd Megasthencs w>»o resided at Palibothra 
for many years, and wrote an account of India. Chiindriigoopta consolidaleti the wliole of the northern iind much of 
the eastern portions of India into one monarchy. He died in 300 B C'. and was Bucceeded by his 8i)u ^^it riigoopta or 
Bindooaaura, who in hie turn was succeeded in 260 B.lb by Aboch. This event is meniorablo in religiiius history. 

Soon after hiB accession. Asoca rtmouiicod the Hindoo faith, and charged Booddhism from a Btniggling sect into the 
rcltgion of the state. The extent of his widely-spreading doniinions is marked by inscriptions on stone pillars und 
rocks, many qf which still remain ami .have been discovered to be edicts proving him a wise and hcnevolent 
monarch. In the eighteenth year of Asoca’s reign (21-2 B.C. ), Booddhist misBionarieH \v«.'re Bent into the south j to 
Mahishsmandala or Mysore; to Banavausy the capital of ib»> Cadambaa on the river Vurudah north of Mysore; and 
to other places. Booddha himself is said to have visited tho Naga kingdom of the Deccan, and evioi Geylon. After 
Asoca's death his empire was divided. His son Mahindo or Mahoiidra in 2ii B.C. carried the Booddhist scripture t«> 
Ceylon in the Maugady language of Pulibothia, und soon afterwards Mahindo^s sister Saiighainitta followed with a 
company of female devotees. Tho religious literature was translated into Pali, tho sacred language of the (^eylon Dood- 
dhisU about 420 A.D. Booddhism though it clicckcd Brahminism, did not dispossess it from any largo part of India. 
The two systems co-oxisted as {popular religions during more than a thousand years (24*t B.C. to about KOO A.D.). As to 
the south, Booddhism never gained a footing of much im^rtance among the Druvidian races. In tlie ciglith or ninth 
centorv A.D. the few votaries of that religion who existed in Bout hem India worn finally oxpdlcd from it.* Tho 
principal seat of the Booddhist monkH was the valley of the Kistuu, and tho Amravatty stoopa is a well-known, 
monument. There are no principal Booddhist monuments south of the Kistna A conlrovorsy is said to liavo taken 
place between the Booddh ists and Maunicavausagar, minister of one of tho Pondyan kings, at Cl.lJambaram ; but 
the advocates of the Booddha faith came over from Ceylon for tht» purjiwse of holding the disputation. The date of 
this coiitnjversy is not satisfactorily ascertained. Note may ulsti bo taken of tho confutation of the Booddhas of 
Malabar bv Coomaurilabhatta, hereafter to bo named, os noticed in the Koialolputty. Dismissed from India, except 
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of Lamaism) and of the Mongolian population of Central Asia, and fjxtonds to the very north of Silx‘nu, and even 
into Swedish Lapland Its udhorenia are estimated at 400 inillions ; more than a third of the human race. Tho 
Booddhistic form of faith is probably as old as it is now prevalent. It was plainly much antiMTederit to tbe reputed 
date of Gowtama Booddbu ; indeed HoofldhistB speak sometimes of four and sometiinos of twenty-four Boodfibas at 
different iioriods of history, preceding Gowtama Booddha, each with a sacred tree, mul each conducting a life similar to 
his Booddhism is decidedly not Dravidian tii any of its tendencios. It will be cb-arly undcistood Hmt though 
Booddhism is hero mentioned to iUnslrate the history of the Hindoo religion, it f.>rmH no part of that religion. (Jreat 
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distinguished from it. U» origin U.-a hiibleii in obscunty. but it i» not improbable tbat it [irooecded from a corn pimnu o 
between BooddhiHin and BrabminiHin in tbe first centuries after Gbrist. According to the Jeinus, (iowtaina or BofMldbn 
hitnself was a disciple of Maliaverni. The Jeina sect took its origin in the Gungetic valley; but spread d<mn tho 
Coromandel Coast and thence inland. It reached much further Bouth than Booddhism hud <lono ; hut being checked 
in its southward course it extended itsedf in the centre and west of the peninsula. In the eighth or ninth cmitury it 
was fully established as the religion of infiucntial parts of tho community in Madura, Mysore, and tho West Coast. 
Previous to this the Jains had contributed to tho expulsion of tho Booddhiste. There is a tratBlion to the cffoct that 
the Booddhas of Canjy were confuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest, and were thereupon expelled the country, \cera 
Psndvox kinir of Madura, became a Jain and persecuted tho Booddhas, putting them to tortui^. 1 hese are examples 
one pi^ of the country only. In the twelfth century tho joint attacks of Sheivas and VeishnavsB induced the 
d^line of J^ism. Tbe Jains however always had apolitical leaning towards the Brahminical Hindoos. This was 
obLrvable in their recognition of the orthodox pantheon; in the deference paid by tliem to the Vodus and to the 
o^titntion of castes; and in their employment of Brahmins as ministrant priests. This sect still remains to this 
dav and the tenets will be elsewhere described. (26) Further Progrtgs of BrahminUm.^ Buritig this period the 
Brahmin intoUoot ever at work had resolved on and achieved an effective compromise with the indigenouB ci eedH of 
the oonntry. But in doing this it produced a second religious literature, tho Pooranas, (20) The Hindoo Pt>orana8.— 
Those Pooranas next to the ^edas, are accounted the most saoi-ed works of tho Hindoos. They are eighteen in 
number and are said to be the work of the sumo Vyausa who is accredited with tho compilation of tho Vedas. It is 
laid down that a Poorana should treat of five subjects, primary creation, secondary creation, the families of tho 
natrfarohs the reigns of the Menoos, and the dynasties of kings ; but in point of fact none of them carry out this 
intention and they afford internal proof of being compiled by different hands at different times. None of them are of 
very high antiquity. The oldest may jiossihly have been composed about the eighth or ninth centuiy A.D., and the latest 
about three or four centuries ago. In their sectorial views j the prominence they allot to some one deity, or to his 
incarnations s the importance they attach to certain observances, as fasting on the eighth, eleventh and fourteenth 
days of each half month ; tbe holiness they attribute to certain places; and in the often frivolous legends which they 
have grafted on to the more dignified inventions of antiquity j they betray the purwses for which they were composed, 
namely tbe propagation of new dogmas and the belief in new gods. The Hindoos themselves have controversial doubts 
M to the authoi^T of the Bhagavata, the most popular of the Pooranas, and many pundits regard it ae the uninspired 
work of a gramrom-ian namedVopadeva, who lived in the twelfth oentnxyr. There is little donbt that the Brahma, 
eeivarta I^rana is still more modern. It treats of Krishna and his favoyrite mistress Bandhah ; and although tho 
wnrshiD of BaT T^ ***>* is now very popular, especially in Western India, all the other Pooranas. the heroic poems, and tho 
popv^ literature of the Hindoos before the last four centuries, are ailent concerning her. The Pooranaa io their 
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trowel, &c. The real worship of the population consists in doing homage either to 
demons to avert their displeasure, or to deities who rule such demons to induce 
their interposition. The former worship is more constant than the latter. But 


present form were desigpied to uphold the doctrines of rival sects, who wore engagod in contest in religious supremacy 
«tsp 60 tally in Northern India from the third to the ninth or tenth centuries. Their earliest efforts were directed 
against Booddhism, wliioh di8ap]>cared before them. A list of them as known in Southern India is given in a later 
note. (27) Tantric Worship . — This is a dark and mysterions phase of the Hindoo religion. Its history is obscure, and 
its founders are unknown. From its nature only, as it is based on phallism, it is evidently a faith belonging to early 
nations. Its origin as a special religion is said to have been in North-eastern India some two thoosand years ago, but 
it may be immeusely older. Tantric worship is based on the theory of the combination of human excess with religious 
contemplation. The Tantras theiuselves assume the form of a dialogue between Shiva and his wife Parvaty. The 
doctrine specially inculcated is the worship of the Sliacty, or female energy of divinity. Parvaty herself thus bocomos 
the object of worship. That the religion was once widely prevalent is shown by the hold it still retains on the poputii- 
tioD in Bengal. The ritual under it is extreme, and this is probably not a corruption but the original form of the 
creed. In Southern India it is not iudigonons. It has representatives however, especially the Canchoolyas elsewhere 
described. (28) Cooynaurxla Bhatta . — Coonianrtia Bhatta was a Bmhmin of Berar. In the eighth century ho excited an 
opjKisition to the Booddhists and Jeinas. This movement has been exaggerated by tradition into an extermination of 
Booddhifltfl from the llirr ilayas to Cape Onnorin, but tho fact that the dooadoneo of the Booddhists is unitc<l with his 
name, shows that ho initiatod a mov«'nicnt. His doctrine was a revival of the old Adweita ])hil(.>so]»hy. He travollud 
into Southern India, ancl it is said had for distdplc Shtiucaracharya next to be named. (28) DttveAojnnent of Shiva 
Worship in Oie Souths or Oiv Smarta ShiitAfe Sret of Shuncaracharyu . — A number of works are current in tho south of 
India relating to this toucher, under tin) titles of Shuncara Churitra, Shuncara Katah, Shuncara Vijayu, or Shuticara 
Digvijaya ; all following tho huiiio course of narration, and detailing little more than Shuncara’s controversial 
victories over various sects. Of thf^ two ])rincipul works of tho cltiss one is attributed to Anandagiry, a pupil of 
Shuncara; tho other is tl»c work of Madliwuchary a, tho minister of some of the earliest cluefs of Vijianuggor. This last 
is a composition of high literary and p<deinic*al pretension, but not ecjnally high biographical value. Boine particulars 
of Shuucara’s birth aud early life are to bo found ia tho Kei’alol putty, or political and statistical description of 
Malabar, although the work is sometimes said to have been composed by Shuncara himself. With regard to tho place 
of Shuneara’s birth, and the tr-bo of which lie was a member, most accounts agree to make him a native of Cranganoro 
in Malabar, of the tribe of Nuinboory Brahmins, and in the mythological language of tlie sect an incarnation of Shiva. 
According to other tnnlitionu, lie was bom at Chidambaram in South Arcot district, although ho transforrod his 
residence to Malabar. Ho is said to have been born of a Brahmin mother by a low-casto father. That there 
was something unusual about his birth is to be inferred from the fact that afterwords, when on his return home, 
ho was called to perform tho fuuerul corcmooics of his mother, the Brahmins refused their co-eporation. iShuncara, 
it is said, produced fire from his arm, erected tho pyre in tho gard(3n of his own house, and concluded tho ceremony 
alone. In Malabar ho divided the four original castes into sevonty-two, or Eighteen sub-divisions each, and assigned 
them to their respective rites and datics. All accounts concur in representing Shuncara as leading a wandering life, uml 
engaging in successful controversy wdth various sects, whether of tho Shoiva, Veishuava, or less orthodox persuasions. 
In tho course of his wandering.s lie established several matts or convents under tlio controui of his disciples, parti- 
cularly one still flourishing at Shringairy, on the Western Ghauts, near tho sources of tho Toongubudra. Towards tho 
close of his life he repaired ns far as to Ca-shnioor, and seated himself, after trium)>hing over various opponents, on tho 
throne of Saraswatee. lie next went to Badaricaushraina, and finally to Kedauranauta in the Uimulayu, where he died 
at tho early age of thirty-tw’o. The events of his last days are conlirmed by local traditions, and the Peota or throne 
of Saraswateo on wdiich Shuncara sat is still shown in Coshmeer; whilst at the tem)>lo of Shiva at Badarco a Malabar 
Brahmin of tho Nuinboory tribe ha.s always boon tho offleiating priest. Tho systoui advocatod by Shuncara continues 
to influence tho creed of tho Bheiveito Brahmins to the present day. It is based on tho Vedanta philosophy, and holds tho 
ikdwoita interpreiatiou of that philosophy. There is bat one true substance, Brahxn Parabrahm. But on the other 
hand as tho mind of man cannot elovato itself to tho contemplation of tbe inscrutable first cause and only soul, be 
may bo contemplated through inferior deities. Tho influence exercised by Shuncara in person has been perpctiiatetl 
by his writings, the most eminent of which aro his Bhnshyas or commentaries on tho Sootrus or aphori-snis of VyauBa. 
Shuncara is said to havo had four principal disciples, in the popular traditions called Padmaftaudri, Hustam.nlai'a, 
SoorosUwam or Mandana, and Trotaca. (30) DoveUpment of Vishnoo Worship in the South, or the Vvishnawfo Srrt of Saniau- 
noojachary a. -'-Tho supremacy of Shiva worship did not remain long unchallenged. Towards the end of tho nleventh 
century Raiuaunooja, a follower of Vishnoo undertook to depose Shiva aud to substituto his own divinity. Rainnnnooja 
was born in Shreepormatoro near Madras, and studied at Canjy, whore ho taught his system of the Veishuava faith. 
His Tamnl name was Yembramauuaur, aud he was the last of twelve Tamul Auzhw'ar or religious Vcisbiiavitc leaders. 
His works and those of tho otlior eleven go under the title of Tiroomozhy, or “sacred W'rit ; “ and are nil written in 
Tamul. Df the twelve Kamuunooja was the only polemical writer. Next in fame to him was tin; iShreevil lijioi^ttoro 
Auxhwnr in the South Paiidy a country. After leaving Canjy, Raniuuuooja resided at Shreeniugam near Trichiiitiprjly, in an 
island formed by the division of the t’auvery river. He subsofpietitly visited other parts of ln<lia and was Huccessful in 
converting many from Shiva w’orHhip. Tripatty tho largest aud richost temple in the peuinsuhi, situated in North 
Arcot district, was taken from tho votaries of iShiva by Ramuunooja and his disciples. On his return to Shreerungani, 
the dirtputos between the Veishnava and Slieiva religions became exceedingly violent, and tht^ Cholii ruler who, 
according to some accounts was at that time Carkaula Chola, being a devout w'orshipper of Shiva, cominainled all 
the Brahmins iii liis doinini'inH to Riga an acknowledgment of the snjiromacy of that divinity. Kamaiinooja would not 
conform, aud tho king seal to sci/.o liiin. Wiilj tho ussi.Hiauco of Lis disciples bo effected his csw'ape, and ascending 
the ghauts found refuge w'itli tho .leina king of Mysore, Vittaldcvar or Vellaula Hoya. In conBe»|ueiice of i-eutler- 
ing medical Service to the dauglitor of this prince, ho obtained bis regard and finally converted him to tljo VeiBlmava 
faith ; whereupon tho Rajah uasumed the title of Vi.shnoo Varddhana. Ramaurooja remained several years in. Mysore 
at a temple founded by the Rajah on Yathvvagherry, now known as Mailcotay. On the death of the Ghola king, hi' 
returned to Shreeruxigam on the Can very, and there spent the remainder of his life in religious seciiiMion. In his 
philosophical system, Kamaunooja inculcated what is technically called tho Vishishtadweita doctrine, that is. tlie “ almost 
non dual.*’ Tho divine soul and the human soul wore not absolutely ono as tlio Adweita system tauglit, but wore 
clo'^ely related. Final beatitude was to bo obtained not by knowledge only; devotion and the usages of public 
worsliip wrero also required. Para Bralim was identified with Vishnoo, whose superiority was aHsert»*<I. No pro- 
ininouee was given to the incarnation of Krishna since become so popular. Kamaunooju is said to havo founded 7(X) 
religious houses. One of them remains at Mailcotay above-mentioned in Mysore. He also established 74 hereditary 
teachorships amongst his followers, tho represeutativos of which aro still found in Southern India, at Conjeoverum, 
Shreernngam, Ac. Tho follow'ors of Kamaiinooja are called either Ramaunoojoeyas or Shroo Veishnavas. (31) The 
VeishnaiAte Sect of M ad hu: a chary a . — At nearly the same period as Ramaunooja another Southern Brahmin Annntateerta, 
botn at Calyauna on the Malabar coast, pushed still further than Ramaunooja the reaction against the idealism of 
the school of Shuncara. Another of Anantateerla's names is Madhwacharya. In the Sarwadarshauasangraha he is 
cited by the name Poornapranya. A work is also quoted as written by him under tho name of Madhyunmudim. Ho 
was tbe son of Madhigc Bhatta, and was bom in tho Saoayear 1121 (A.D. 1199). According to the legendary l>e1icf of 
his followers, he was an incarnation of Vayoo, or tho god of air, who took upon himself tho human form by desire of 
Narayaua, and vrhu ha^d been incarnate as Hanooman and Bheema in preceding ages. Originally a Sheiveito ho 
became a pervert to VUbnooism. He wxbb Qjiuoated In the convent established at Ananteshwara, and in his ninth 
year was initiated into the order of ascetics by Aobyootaprajah, a descendant of Sanaca, son of Brahma. At that 
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the distinction between the two cannot always be ascertained. The Dravidians 
conceive that hosts of demons surround them. These may have thoir origin in 
many ways; but most frequently at the present day they are the disembodied 


early ago also he composed his Bhaahya. or commentary on the GceUh. This he carried to BatJ.iricauahrama, in the 
Himalaya, to present to Vedavyausa, by whom ho was received witli groat respect, and proBontod with thretj Shala- 
grams. Ho brought buck nml eatabli.shrd these as objects of worship in the Mutts of Oodipy, Madhyatula, and Soobra- 
manya. He also erect oil and eonsecraictl til Oodipy the imago of iCrishua, that was origimilJy niiidc b} Arjc*oiia, of 
which he became mirocnlonsly possoased in the following manner. A vessel from Dwarca, trading along the Malabar 
coast, had taken on board, either accidentally or as ballast, a quantity of Gopichandana or «acr<*<i clay from that city, 
in which the imago was immersed. The vossol was wrooked off the coast of Tooloova, but Mudliwa receiving diriiie 
intimation of the existence of the image i*;uise‘d it to bo sought for, nml rerorered from the place where it bad siifik, ami 
established it as the principal object of his devotion at Oodipy, which has since continued to be tin' heatl.<iuarterH of the 
sect. Ho resided hero for some time himself, and composed thirty-soveu works. The principal of the.so are tho 
Geotabhashya, Sootrabhashya, Uigbhaahya. nnahopaniHhadbhashya, Anoovaucaunoonnyavivarana, A iioovedanturasu- 
pracarana, Bhauratatautparyanirnuya, Bhaugnvatatautparya, Goetataiuparya, Krishnaumritamaharimva, Tantrasuura. 
After some time ho went upon a controversial tour, in which he trinmphed over various tonchorM, arid amongst others, 
it is said, over Shuncaracharya. He fimilly, in In's 7iHh yt‘ar, departed to BadaricauNhruma ; and there trontiniies now 
to reside with Vyausa, the compiler of the Vocla.s and Pooranas. Before he quitted S<mthern Irulia Madwacharva very 
considerably extended his fidlowers, so that he was enabled to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal 
temple at Oodipy. In these were placed imsiges of different forma of Vishnoo, and the .miperintendenoe of them was 
entrnated to his brother aud eight Banyausics, who were Brahmina, from tho banks of tho Godjivery. 'i’lio images 
were Rama with Seeta ; Becta and Inilohmun ; Kaleeyamardana, with two arras ; Kah'cyamardrina, with four arms ; 
Soovitala; Soocara ; Nri.siinhaj and Vasantavittala. Ho taught that matter, souls of imlividualK, and thi* ileily, tlint is 
to say Krishna or Vishnoo, are so many irn-ducible und eternally dinlinct essences. 'rhis was to juako a sti'p in the 
direction of the fundamental prineijile of Bannkliya deism, that is to say to a sysfern wlo'ch hajl not in tho niHin Iho 
iundencios of Veishnavism. And Anantati'crta wa.s by profession a Ve<lanti8t. But m sjiite of tin' cloao atliniry of the 
theory of the Avatars with Veduntic uleas, It canned, br doubiml tluit tliero existed early a Veishnavism wn.h a Saunkbya 
in Ota physics. The followers of .\nant:it»-cria strictly Hpeaking are all Brahmins, for, in oviposit ion to Kainaiinooja, 
Aiiantateorta was a strict observer 'jf lln‘ distinctions ensto ; but t ht' i’loctrino ca!h‘d tho doerrine of rhi> Dweita or 
duality is widely spr»‘a«l among the nias.scs, :\\n\ tin* popular songs of the Tcloogoo ami r.’anarcse Drinsas, mauy of ./horn 
are of low caste, extol it with a se<’faiian tcrv jur l.u>r»h.:rltig on fanaticism. This sect i.s fully <h’scj-ihri] in a hitf‘r note. 
(32) The fAnffayeti* tji' Jrn^'jayn So f. — In the souvli and west of India iiboui tin* Lwcllth ceufcry a m*w sect 

of the SluriveitoH arose, between wltom and tlu* disciples of Uarnaunooja a religious contlici was carried on, in which iho 
Kajali of Calyaunapoora was killed nnd his capital was d**.siroye«l. Ba.sava, tho founder of this sect, was the son of a 
Shiveito Brahmin. When a boy he rtd’used to woar tho sinTcd thread, beoiiuae the initiatorv rites dinnandcd adoration 
of the suu. Ho went w'ith his sister (A. D. 1133) to Calyaunapoora in the Deccan, tlum t im capital <*f the ('arnataca 
kingdom, whoso ruler was a Jain. Hero he joined hia maternal uncle, a Brahmin and tho ininister of the king, who 
gave hirn employmont and marriod hia «laughtcr to him. When tho former died, Baaava became? prirm* ministor. Tho 
crcod of Basava was a monotheism, cmbodiiul in tho worship of Shiva. The lingaui, as tin* imago of Shiva, wan alwayi 
to be homo on the person, and o.\lied Jangamalinga or locomotive image, othorwi.se living bt*ing ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the lingams erected in tSliiva tcnnj'les, called Stauvaralingu or stable image. His ethical teaching was tho 
abolition <»f caste. This sect also will l>c found fully described in another note. (33) Alleyrd injluenco of Christianity 
on early Forrtxs of Indian Faith. — It has IxM'u sa.rmiBed that some of tho tradilions concerning Basava just 

mentioned might have been borrowed from tho legends current among the Syrian Christians, wdu»Ho eouiitry borclorod 
on that of Basava. Ct>smas lndico|»h!Usf.eH srateH that in the sixth century there wiws a Christiari Bi.shr»)) at Calyanna, 
on tho coast near Oodipv ; or the same locality where Baaava wh. 4 prime minister ni.x cent urios later. It Heerns inclce<l 
by no means improbabro that the early Christian religion affected ni this W’ay other m^vlcrti ]>hilf>Hophi(r hcIiooIm of 
Southern India. In addition to the case of Basava just mentioned, Shuncaracharya w'si.s born not far from Crangunore, 
nnd Madwocharya the fotinder of the sect which approaeho.s ncarcvst of all to Christianity was a nativo of Codifiy. 
(34) The Shatauny Veishnavitc Fret. — About the end of the fifteenth century there arose in Ih.*ngal a new form of 
A'^ishnoo worship inti*o<biced chielly by Cheilunya, Ikuu at Nudtloa, in the year 1185. At the agt* of tw'cnty-feur 
Choitanya, liko Sakya Moony, abandoned hi.s domestic life, and began his career as a religif>n.s devotee* and (eaeher. 
For Borao time he nettled at Cuttack and was engaged in tlio worship of Juggernaut, to wh(»Hc festival at Booreo ho 
coramiinicated groat energy and repute. Later in life he fell into a condition of mental deraugcjneni, and diHaj»pt‘ared 
inyflteriously about the year 1527, ('heltanya’a work in Bengal was tho counterpart, though in the name of another 
deity, of Basava'a on the West Coast. 11 is doctrinal leaching consisted in tlm w«>rHhiii of Krishna, as a form of 
A’’i8hnoo. Etjually with Basava ho flesircd to abolish all caste distinctions. 'J'hiH sect is reproHonl 1 in the soath by 
tho Krishna worshippers called Shataunies. (35) ConsequtmccH o/ the Arrival of the Mohornrdnns in Sifuthern India. — 
When- tho followers of Basava were contending in Southern India with tho Brahmiiiical ]inesthood of Vi.shnoo, tho 
Mahoinodan invasion of India occiirrod ; which had tho effect of crushing both sects of disputants. This ©vent marks 
the end of any largo religious movement in Southern India. (36) The Veda Samauj. — Kum Mohun Uoy (who was 
bom at Burdwan in 1772, in Lower Bengal, and died in England in 1833), boliovud that iho Oopaiiifihads, rightly 
interpreted, contained pare deitJm, and ho en<lenvouii*d to persuade his follow countrynien to renounce idolatry by 
appeals to tradition. With this aim he tianslatod and published a certain number of the texts, aud expounded his 
views on reform at the same timo in original treatises. Tn 1830 ho founded in Bengal tho Brahma Samanj Tho 
“ Voda Sarnauj was established at AJndn4.s in 1804, as a branch of the Bengal Bru.hraa Sumunj, an*l iu 1/S71 it took 
tho name of the “Southern India Brahma Kamauj,” in tho former title tho word V<ulu was uM.ai not merely a.s 
signifying tho Hindoo sacred books, but in its litoral sense as including in its scope “the tcachiugs of nur ure and 
intuition." Tho “Brahma Snmuuj ’* mcan.s “the worshippers of Brahma," an ujjs(»cUrian u trrm (jf Mm* drily. Tlio 
principles and articles of faith are tho same as in tho parent society. All alike reject caste und idolatry, and Udievo 
in a supremo god of tho universe. 

["] CONBPICTUB OF THE DeITIES A.VD OojiS OF TUB SoUTH INDIAN Hl.SDOO PanTHEO.N iNTUODUCriON.^-Tho 
following is an abstract tabulation of the pantheon, and more particular notices of each rlcity and god mentioiUMl will 
be found in the Glossary and Index. The clasHiticaLion follows that of Zicgenbalg in his “ Mulalmr (iorlK ’’ (republished, 
Higginbotham, Ma/lras, 18^33). (2) Tutelar Deities and De.mon 8.— "J'hc.sc are village or tutelar 

deities, who guard towns, villages, hamlets, fields, Ac., from evil spirits. They are woraldppcd in numcroua small temples, 
in front of which there is a sacrificial altar. Sacrifices consist of cocks, goats, Hwine, and buffiilo(*s. With ono 
exception all the Gratnaxlevatas, jiroperlv so called, are females, and most of them are cancaturcs of t)\n Hindoo Parvaty 
or Shacty. They aro believed to cast out devils when tho latter take }M>sses8ion of men, and in fact to exercise a general 
authority over them. They are represented by uncouth and often nionstrons imiiges. Their temi>l(‘s contain other 
figures, representing principal demons, Vignosliwara the bolly-god, and sornotirnes <iifTvrenL forms of tShiva. Annual 
festivals, lasting seven, eight, or nine days, arc celebrated in honour of each one of the Gramadovata-s. Their names 
are as follows. (3) Ayenaur. — He is tho only inalo among the GramadevataH, properly ho called He is couRidered to 
Im) a {Miwcrfal rulor of demons. Ho is tho son of Shiva and Vishnoo, the latter being Vishnoo in tho female form called 
Mohiny. Ho is on this account called Harilmr or Vishnoo-Shiva. Ho has two wives, named Pooranay and Poodcalay, 
who aro worshipped concun-ently with him in his numerous pagodas. (4) Yetlamma . — 8hc is idcntific^d witli the Hindoo 
llcnooca, that is to say the wife of tho Kishy Janiadagny and tho mother of Parshoorania, Round bur head are serpents. 
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Bpirits of human beings who have mot with violent or sudden doatli. Tlio groatt-r 
number of the demons live in trees, but some wander to and fro. Sometimes tliey 
occupy houses. Sometimes they even occupy the body of a living man, when all 
which he does is the demon’s act. As a rule they cause no more than malad3' to 
the living. For accidents and disease among cattle, and for ruin or rnisliaps such 
as loss in trade, they are responsible. In fact the unseen world is ever hostile. 
Europeans and Mahomedans are not molested by demons, who afflict only Iho 


Tho principal images found in her temples besides that of herself, aro those of hor hushand and son montioned above. 
The priest in her pagodas is a Pandauroin or Sheiva devotee. (5) . . — She is tho Kt>ddesH of brnall-pox, inoasleH, 
and similar diseases. Near hor pagodas stand small odificos with varioas images, tho principal one of which is that of 
XanttauQ, a powerful demon. There aro also flguros of clay to be found within and without tho euclosuroB of t)iO piigodaa 
presented in fullilinent of vows by pffople who recover from small-pox- In tho richer pagodas she roceivea an ofToring 
di»ily, in the poorer pagodas only on Friday. In her honoiir nn annual festival takes {>lace, which lasts eight days. 
(6) Ancalammen , — In hor pagodas stand besides herself several iiiuigos. Of these may bo specially named Voerabhadra, 
said to have 1,000 heads and 2,000 arms, and to have been produced by Koshwara for the purpose <»f doHtroying iho 
great saorifice of tho king Daosha ; PiTiya Tumbirann (the great god), the god whom Daesha designed to <*nthrorif‘ in tho 
place of Eoshwam ; and Cauttairy, a terrific demoness. Aiicalanimen has four arms and hands. She is worshippcii every 
Friday or oftenor. Like the other goddesses, slm enjoys a yearly movable festival, lasting seven or nine days. (7) 
Bhadrakalee . — She has a fiery luiad and ten arms, and opposito to her stands a figure named Aghora, a form of 
Eeahwara. (8) Pidaury . — She is represented in a sitting posture, fire issuing from her body. She has four arms and 
hands. Her pagodas contain besides lier own image that of tho belly-god. Tho ontrancos to these pagodas aro gminlo<i 
. by two door-keepers called Moonnadij^aur. The festival celebrated in her honour lasts seven or nine days. Those who 
commit suicide are supposed to be spooially under her authority. (9) Chamoondy , — She is represontod standing on tho 
head of a giant Malushu. In her luigotlas, which are not numerous, besides that of herself there are several other 
images, the principal of whic.li is that of tho belly-god. (10) Doorga . — A female deity with a sheoft's head. She also 
is represented standing on a giant. Amongst the various names given to her are Ilhagiraty (goddess), Ni ely (the blue 
one), and Soondary (the beautiful). Tlio priiiciwd images in her pagodas besides ber «>wn are those al the Udly-god, 
Voerabhadra, and Bhadrakulee. ^he is supposed to give valour and to assist incantations. (11) htdfoja, fntui, 

whom the GramadevaUis protect mankind . — Those are os follows. (12) Peggel. — -Demons, wlio we*r<‘ neeording to the 
opinion of some created ns such ; but according to that of others wore created in a higlior form, and in er*n.^:i*quefief! 
of misdeeds were cursed and changed to dovdla and banished from heaven to tins world. M.my of them an* ntniu d 
after particular sins which they cause in mankind, of whom they take also sometimeg IxMlily jiossoMhiom 'rindr 
nnmber is said to be increased daily I'y (ho departed spirits of wicked men. (13) Ithi>otu8. — .\iu>tlii*i- nort »»f 
created for tho purpose of doiiig menial service to tho gods, and of tormenting the wick. d. 'J’ln \ ;ir<* bo 

Content with performing tho lowest Ht'rvicA'w fur the gods, which i.s not the cu.so with ilm reygr’l. 'I Im-v ;issi.si t)ir gods 
in keeping the devils in sebjection. They t*xecuto tho ordcr.^ tif th€» gofls in puni.‘<hiiig mankiFcl, (l l) — 

These are giants witli iriany heud.s. Amoiig thoHo was king. They ai'o falhm now Iwcomi* tnonstcrH. 

(16) Asoornj ^. — Another kind of giants, usually at war with the Ilovas or streondary gotls. (Mb 'J'hk Dkv.vs or 
Secondary Gods, and other CKiiKSTiALs. — These are said to be 330, 000, OCK) in number, and to inhabit rlie Devaloca, also 
called Swarga, a }>Iace delight aiul the abode of meritoriou.<i mortals, who become gods for a hjuger or H}jorl«*r ficriod 
according to their merits. Tho Dovus liavc no tomplc.s orocIcMl in thoir honour, nor are they a< lually vv«»rH}iipped. 
They however receive marks of reverence at tho sacrifices made to the Trirnoortics ami thi*ir faniilicH, ami they camo 
into prominent notice in the Foorarias, tho secondary religions books of tho Hindoos. Of the Ui-vas art* to be specially 
montionod the following. (17) iVrciu/ra. — He is otherwise called Indru. His auflienec'-chamber is so l.irgc that, there 
is room in it for all the gods as wtdl us for all tho rishies and attendants on tho gods. Ho is tin* chief of all tho 
secondary gods. Ho presides over the seasons and crops, and is worshipped at tin* Hoason.s of sowing ami reapiug, (lo) 
Indrauny . — Tho wife of Doventlra. (19) Chitragoopta or Chitrapovira , — Ho records tho virtues and vices of mankind, 
and calculateB tho time when their lives aro to end according to tlio destiny of each. (20) /iia/urs. — The .e ari* .siigeM, said 
to be 48,000 in number, and to liavo obtniiiCKl groat gifts by practising austeritie.=<, so that tlic y an? able ru be whfa cvrr 
they please, and nood noitbor ffKxl nor sloop. Tho most famous among them aro tho following : - - Agastya. Num ada, 
Qowtama, Vedavyausa, Poondareoca, Valinooky, Yasishta, Yishwainitra, Doorvausaa, Sootfi, ('a])ila, Cus\up. .Murcaiuloj n. 
(21) Musiciann and other atUrndanie on t}\s gods. — Kinxiaroa, musicians and singors, having with the iiumun liguretho 
head of a horso ; Kimpoorooshas, another kind of celestial choristors ; Gandharvas, likowiso a kind of ceh-Mtial churisK r 
represented with wings; Panuagas, celestial snake-charniers ; Siddhae, saints enjoying the property of ubiquity; 
Vidhyaadaraa, coloatial scholars ; Gananautas or Dootas, or messengers, divided into three companies, vi/.., Shiva- Dootas, 
or Shiva’s messengers whoso business is to carry tho souls of the devotees of Shiva into his paradise Keilauaa, Vlshncg)- 
Dootas whose business is to carry tho souls of tho devotees of Vishnoo into his paradise Ycicofmta, Yania-DootaH 
messengers of Yama, the )god of death and king of bell, which is called Nai'uca and also Yumuloca, and said to 
.contHin various plac(»s of torment, into which the Yama-Dootas carry tho sonls of the wicked. Jn the Devaloca there 
are moreover also Devadunsios, or fomalo servants of tho gods who corresf>ond to tho Deva<lausies or dancing-girl.s in 
tho temples. (22) Aahtadicpaulacas . — These are the regents of the eight cardinal points and protectors of the earth ; — 
Indra, the king of the secondary gods, regent of the cast ; Agny, the god of fire, regent of tho Kouth-cast ; Yaina, the god 
of death and king of hell, regent of tho south ; Nirrity, a giitnt, rc?gent of tho south-west ; Varoonn, the god of the waters, 
regent of the west ; Vayix>, tho god of tho wind, regent of the north-west ; Coobera, the god of riches, regent of tho north ; 
Eesaonyan, a form of Eeshwara, regent of the north-east. These protectors of tho ooi'th ar»,* invoked on various occasions, 
but more especially at the beginning of a festival, when the burnt-offering called Hoina is made. (23) The Moommfkfk- 
TIM OB Trimoobties. — T he term means the three forms. They are tho three groat gods, said to have originated in t)»o 
masculine power of the supremo or universal being hor<3aftor to be mentioned. By some they uro regarded a.s triuno, 
but b^ the majority of the people only one of the throe is cousidered as paramount. They are us follows, witli thcrir 
families. (24) Shiva , — He is the object of worship in tho Shivamata. In Southern India, Shoivcites arc the chief sect. 
Of TamnJ people three-fourths are SViciveitos. Of this god are narrated 1,008 appearances, according to which lio lias 
1,008 names, and is almost in every place called by a different title. Tho paradise whore bo rosides is called Keilausa. 
His principal attendants, who aro always wdth him, and whose images stand in his pagoda.^ by tho side of his own 
Image, are the following: — Nundikeshwara, a form of Shiva; Bheirava, another form of Shiva j Cfjondodara, his umbrella- 
bearer ; Dwaurapaulaca, two door-keepers ; Aroopattmoover, the sixty- three persona whom Kcsliwara is said to have taken 
into bliss visibly in their bodies, and among whom Dandeshwara is the most celebrated and moat favoured. There is 
moreover in front of tho larger pagodas Eeshwara’s vehicle, a bull called Nundy, or in Canarese BuKavn. Shiva’s 
family coueists of the following mombors. (25) His wives, two in Dumber, viz. : — “a'* Parvaty (the inountain-boni), 
who is by the Sheivas identified with the Shacty hereafter to be mentioned and worshipped in Shiva’.s pagcxlas under 
very nuuierouB nanioa, and carried about with him at his festivals. ** b ** Gangah, tho river Ganges, and jilso the godih^ss 
of water, w'bo is r(*prcsento(i on paintings by a figure half woman and half fish ; but her iniHgo is not to be foutui 
in any pagoila. She is honoured by tho act of bathing with ceremonies. Gangah is said to have eight ptny-mateH, 
which are likewise rivers, whoso water is, like that of the Gaogos, regarded as holy and efiicnoious fm* jmritication from 
sin. Their names are ; — Yarnoonah (Jumna) ; Sarasw'atoe ; Ssndhoo (Indus) ; Nerbuflda ; Godavery ; Can very ; Manimiry ; 
Canya. Frequently however only seven sacrod rivers are enumerated, among which Gangah lierself is one, whilst 
the Indus and Maunairy are excluded. Frequently again four more are added to the seven, viz., tho Indus, Krishna, 
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inliabitants of the country. The visitations of demons are met by ceremonies, 
incantations, and sacrifices ; and in all serious cases the latter requii’O that blood 
should be spilt, so that living animals must be included in the offering [^']. 
Demons are held ordinarily to do no good, but only much harm; and hence all 
offering made by the people is to turn away wrath. But in one respect demons 
lend themselves to the purposes of mankind, if on the occasion of a gi-cat solemnity 
or celebration a person himself invokes possession with a view to soothsaying. 


Toong^budra, and Tambrapurny a small river in Tinnevolly. (26) His sons, two in number, viz. : — '’a "" Vigneshwara 
(lord or remorer of obstacles), who as the god of wisdom is represontod with an elephant's heiul. Tito most orttu- 
mon of his names are Pillaiyar (the son), Vinnyak (the great lord), Ganapaty or Ganesh (lord of hosts). Ho is called 
by fiuTopoana the belly-god, on account of the protuberant belly w'hich is one of his attributcH. In his honour 
many small pagodas are erected, in which ho is daily worshipped with offerings. His image stands overywhero by 
the way-side, under trees, in thoroughfares, aud in all the pagodas of Shiva. Ho obtains always tho first off«*rii\gs 
** b '* Soobramanya (the diamond -like). He has many large pagtxlas of his ow'n, aud is also like Vigneshwarn found uud 
worshipped in all the pagodas of Shiva. Ho has many names and six faces, though he is sonietinies also rcpresonled 
with one only. His two wives are Valliyammay (jew'ol-matron) and Devayauuee (divine elephant) ; both of whom aro 
Tepresented as ordinary mortal women. (27) Vi«hitoa . — -He is tho objcM3t of worship in tho Viuhnoomata. All w'ho 
profess this religion regard Vishnoo as tho highest god, tho creator, preserver, and saviour. He has many names and 
many pagodas, and almost in every one of them he is called by a different name. He is said to have undertaken tvn 
Avatars, or inoamations, ' in the following order. (28) Matsy a- avatar, in which ho transturinud hitns'Of into a finh, 
in order to fetch the Vedas from tho bottom of tho sco, where a giant, who ho^i stolen thorn from the world of tho 
gods, had concealed thorn. According to other accounts, VUhuoo dragged, in tho form of a fisli, thi* voNse) in which 
the seven rishies and their wives were preserved in a general fiood. (29) Coormavalar, in which ho ussiiirted the form 
of a tortoise, and thus supported tho mountain Mandara, in order to enable the gods to churn therewith tho sea of 
milk, for the pur^rose of obtaining tho Irovoruge of immortality called Amrita. (30) Varaiiliavatar, in which Im* 
ti^ansformed himself into a boar, in order to lift the earth, which had sunk into the ocean. (31) Nursimha avatar, 
in wLdoh he assnmod the form of a man with tho hea4rl of a lion, and destroyed the giant l{irHnyaca.ship. (32) 
Vaumaoavatar, in which ho assumed thi3 form of a dwarf- Hrahmiu, who deceiving the monarch Mahiibaly took tho 
government of tho world from him, and drove him down to hell. (33) PnJrshooraina avatar, in wliitrh ho became it 
man named Parshoorama, whoet3 paionts were tho Ilishy Jamadagny and his wife Heiioocn, the iatt*T being often 
identified with tho Gramadovata Yciiamma. Ihtrshoorama'B mission was to humble the CHitatriyas, or ilm royal and 
warrior caste, of whom ho is said to have slain a very largo annibor. (34) Hama avatar, in which lie became king 
Dasharata's first-born son, named Kunui ; who had throe brothors, oallod Lakshmana, liharatu. ninl Shatroogna. 
Rama's special mission w'as to destroy the giant Havana, king of Lunka (Ceylon), who hud carried aw'iiy his wifi.» 
Socta. In the war with tiuH giant ho was assisted by his brother Lakshmana, and tlm monkey-king Hanooman. 
( 86 ) Krishna avatar, in whicl* he wixa the sou of Vasoodova, but brought up in tho house of tho nhcpliord Nanda. 
Krishna performed numerous rniraclf^s, and more ospecually assisted his roIativoB tho Punoha PandavaH, five royal 
brothers uamod Dhariiia or Yoodishtaru, Bhoema, Arjoono, Naooolii., aud Sahadevn, in their w ar with I.)(»oryodhana, tho 
head of the Cooroos ; so that the Pundavas regained their kingdom, whilst Dooryodhana and his brothvTS were killed. (36) 
Vegootwavatar, or plurality-incarnation, in which ho was in^^arnftto in his twolvo disciples, tho so-called Paniii- 
rand Auzhwar, tlirougii whom ho cxtirj»afcd tho religion of the Booddhists and Joinas, and ostahJished bis own | for 
which reason tho 3 C tw'clvo dovijtooH are now worshijijied along with him in his pagodas. Aoo<»riliiig to more recent 
beliefs, Balaraina or Halabhadra, a fo-stcr-brothor of Krishna, w'uh Vishnoo’a ninth incarnation. According to others 
Booddha himself. (37) .Vshwa or (’alky avatar in whi< h ho will, at the end of tho pref^eiit age, tj'anslorm liimhelf 
into a horso, and having destroyed t lie wicked, creato a now world. (38) Tho first, second, and tlnrd incarnations am 
said to have occurred in tho first n go of th(3 wurid, Krityoog j iho fourth, fifth, sixth, ami Hcvoiith in the second age, 
callod Tretayoog ; this eighth and ninth in tho thii-d ago, called Dwaupnryoog ; and tho Umth inciirnation is to take place 
in tho present ago called Kuliyuog. (39) Vishmsj’s family consists of tho following mornberM. (K)) His tw’o in. 

number, viz. : — “ a " Lutchmeo, tho gotldess of beauty and fortune, who is by tho Veishnavas identifunl with the b. luinine 
power of the Paranparavu.st. She is also calleti Mahalntchinee, or tho great Lutclirnce, and aaid to iionlain thn Ashta- 
Jutohmoe, or eight Lutchiueos, viz., DhauaJuiehmee, the patroness of riches ; Dhaiinyal titchnifc. tlm paLicines;^ of grain; 
Hholryalatchmoc, the jiatroness of bohlness ; ShowrYalulclmice, tho patroness of bravra'v ; Viiiyalutciirnee, 1 1113 patro:u s.H 
of science; Kirttilutchmeo, the patrom3K8 ot fame; Vijnyalutchme.e, tho patrunc'as of victory; Rtijy ulutih inee, f 
goddess of kingtloms ; and Haiitanualutchmee, tho patroness of offspring and marriage. I,uU hmo»? is worshippi**! under 
various names in Vishnoo's pagodas, and she is even worshipped in thoso of Shiva. At one; timo she tliBiippeiired, but 
rose again from tho sea of milk wh .^n it was churned by tho gods and asooriis (non-gods). When ViHlinoo w »t« incui xmto 
in the person of Rama, Lutchmoo was in<;arnato as Seota. To Lutchmeo is opposed McK>dovy (the elder g(.idd(!8B, liUtch- 
meo's elder sistor), tho goildess of inisfori -,..o. ** b," Bhooiiuclevy, tho goddess of theoaTtli, who is howovor not worsliip. 

pod, nor represented by any iiiuige. (41) His sons, viz. : — "a" Manmata (the oonfounder of the hoart). or Cauiua, tho 
Indian Capid, the gcKl of lov'e. He is said to be the mental son of Visbnoo, and to have become incarnate in Prad- 
yoomna^ the firsLboni son of Krishna. Manmata wounds the hr:^rt with his arrow callod Caumabaunu (}ovo*arrow). 
lie Has a wife, named Ratty (desire), who assists her husband in inspiring love, and oorrespouds to Vouuh. '*b " C<xih)ta 
and Lava, Vishnoo's sons, in hiB incarnation as Baina. (42) Brahrna , — Brahma the oroator is said to w'rite iu the skull 
of every one how long he is to live and what will happen to him on earth and after death. Ho is also regarded 
as the author of the Vedas, which be gave to the Eishy Veuavyansa, to promulgate in tho w'orld. Thorn aro however 
no pagodal erected in his honour, nor is bo worshipped; except under the form of the Brahmins, wlio are r€;gard(3d as 
lodireotly his offspring. (43) Brahma's wife, named Saraswatee, is regarded as tho goddess of learning. Sho is not 
worshipped, except at an annual festival called Saraswatoepoojah, or Saraswatee-woiHhip ; wlu3n poets, accountanlH, 
teachers, and pupils make an offering to her of their writing iustmroents, books, aud iicoounts. ( 44) Pakaupakavabt. 
This, the nniversaJ being, is considered according to different pliiloeophies to exist in one or other, or in all throe, of 
the following three forms. (45) An immaterial* formless, and incomparable boing (or tho univorsal spirit), which 
has neither beginning nor end ; from which all lyings have emanated, and into which all will agaiu return ; and which 
is sell contain^ all in all. (46) A visible material being (or the universe), reprmumtod by an image olothed with the 
fourteen worlds, or again aud more usually by the lingam and yony. These symbols indioato that in the Paraupara^ 
vast sre united the masouline and feminine principles or powers. The figure is found everywhere, both within and 
without the pagodas, and is worshipped ezteiisivoly. (47) A double-being, vis, : — **a" Shiva or Vishnoo as the case 
maybe, the embodied masculine power of the Parau para vast or the father of all gods and all beings. The Sbeiras or 
the worshippers of Shiva, call tho masculine iiower of the Paranpai-avast by the name of Shiva ; the Veishnavas or 
the worshippers of Vishnoo, narao it Vishnoo or. Narayana or Poorooshottaraa. “ b ” Shady (power, energy), tho 
embodied female power of the Parau para vast, or the mother of all gods, and goddesses, and all beings ; who is also 
oalled Panshacty, that is to say tho supremo Shacty, because from her all Shaciies or g<^dos8es have descended. 

P*1 CoitrAJiisoif nsTwzsN tiis Dsitirs op thb Brahminicau Btstsm and thoss op Gasses, Rome ani> Eotpt. — 
The fellesring table will show tho general correspondence between the principal Hindoo deities of SouthoriA India and those 
of Greece, Rome and Egypt. The woiship of Osiris and Isis more especially is nearly related in its ossontiiil iK>inU to iho 
worship ol RhiTU and lusconsoirt Bhawany or Parvaty - 
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The person possessed becomes then a devil-dancer. The places in which demons 
are worshipped are called “ peycoils ” or “ devil temples.” Some of these are 
small buildings resembling tombs. Others consist of a heap of earth raised into a 
pyramidal shape, and adorned with streaks of whitewash and red oclire, with a 
smaller heap showing a flat surface which forms the altar. In the vicinity of the 
devil-temple is a largo tree, which is the devil’s dwelling place. There is no 
priesthood attached to demon- worshij). In ordinary ceremonies the head of the 
family, or sometirne.s tliat of the community, officiates. But any one may assume 
the function ; and this is comstantly done as the impulse comes, especially with 
regard to devil-dancing. Dtnnon-worship in its most conspicuous form is found 
chiefly in South Canara, Malabar, Tiunevelly, and Travancore ; that is to say 
wherever the Dravidian population has been least disturbed. The demon-festivals 
of Mangalore are well-known, and the Shaunaur or palm-cultivators of Tmnevelly 
are pre-eminent in following the rites of demonolatry. At the end of cycles of 
sixty years large demon-festivals are held in many parts of these districts [“J. 
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Vulcan ... 

Thoth. 
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Osiris. 
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8tyx 
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Mcnoo ... ... 

M t yw t ... , . 

Minos 
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1 

‘Lp^iJiS 
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[•’] SKKxrH AccorNT of the Sackimlkok Living Animals in South Inima. — Sacnticca aro rtunmon to all raci'ii 
and roltguatfl. Tla-v aHstiiiu' the' f«.vin of of tho raw protluuta of Hit* of cookod foot], of wutor, and of 

living cieaturcfl. In thv >at rili. o of living uniimilH t ho coroinony is begun by performing the lire Bju rilico, jjouring glieo 
into a largo lire. The jiooj.irry, not a Hrahinin, then Btrikea tho licad from tho victim ami largo portions of its Hesh 
being thrown into the tire ami reiluced to aBhes, portions arc distributed to the agscmbly. Thi.s being a prasaudhiiin or 
food ofTcrod to tho gods, all castea can partake of it. In aorno few oases Bhenva aoctariaiiH, when aversion to tako life 
prevents thorn fu^oriticing an animal, substituto an imago made of dough. With many also of tho Shoivas tho victim’s 
head is not struck off, hut it is Hiring]. d ku that blood is not apilled. Living Hacriticos are an osBontial part of tho 
vviir.ship of all tho tutolary village go.hh ssoB in Southern India, a.s also of tho goddesses of cholera, 8mall-]»ox, Ac. 
Tiiousands of Hin’cp and hm U aro jinnnally 8ii( rificod. The lower claBscB of Hindoos of Southern India also, though 
rarely, Bacritice pigs to the itiftoinr giKls Largo herdt of hufFiiloes wero until recently offered at tlie funeral rites of 
t!ie Tidnh race of ll.«» Ncilgherrie*., hut tin* < inveriinieut have reBtrictod the rite, to \}ie killing of a lirniteil nurnhor of 
animals at a time, ut the diHcn tiun of the local authorities. lluinau Hacritices wore at one time c.omiidered rcf|ansitc to 
a)>peaee goddesses and tieimma who guard hi.Mcn treasure. Living Bacriticos form no part of the worship paid to any 
deity of tho Veiahnava sectarians, nor Vignc.shwara, .Soobrainanya, Ac,, of tho Sheiva sect or of their rcsjteclive' god- 
desses. In addition to tho villagu deit ics the .'^hacty of Shiva, defined by her votaries to bo the visible energy of the divino 
ossenco symbolized as a foniule, reipiires living sacrifices. 


[**] SfCTCH ArcoVNT OF Devil-worship in Southern India. — /ntrnducft<m.-~The Shaiuiaur of Tinnevelly inhabit 
tho aouth-oaatorn jiortion of that di.Mtriet and gain their livelihood by cultivating tho palmyra palm, the juice of W’hich 
thoy oxti-oct and make into conr*w> Btignr. In nocial position they como between tho cultivators of tho soil or V’’ollnular 
and tho Pariahs. They aro descended fr.nn a pure Tamul stock. Their ancestors came from Cejdon. Among these 
peojile Christianity bus maiie remarkably largo accessions. Their demon-worship however is typical of that in other 
parts of Southern India. In Silierifi n Hystem of demonolatry called “ Shamaniam prevails. This was tho old 


enuroly from tho point of view of tho lower classes. There are in Tamul tbroo words ordinarily used to c.\prcH8 the 
idea of a demon or devil pey,” “ bhootam/' and •* pishauch.” The “peys^take possession of men Tho spirits 

calkHi “ bhootam ” spec ially haunt the places where dead bodies are burnt or bnriod. Companies of them attend 

Shiva, Oaneeh, an.l other dpitioB. They aro doBcriWd aB dwarfs of ugly appearance, with large bullies and verr small 

logs. 1 hey would In. called m hnglish ghouls. Tho pishauch is tbo most actively troiiblesomu of all tlio d'emons 

Uowevor this classification is not alj^ys attended to by the people. One of the principal objects of siipcrstitiou^ 
dread is the demon called •• Maodnn. a word signifying “ ho who is like a cow.” Hu is supposed to be very largo 
and tall^^bis body being of a black . .dour and cove-od with hair, like that of a cow. Images of Maudau ttiv nerw 
mode. Hn is said to stnko men and oxen with sudden illnesses, and is in cooscqucuco greatly feared There are 
numerous forms of Maudau, to which many miscluctous acts arc ascribed. “ Shoubimaudan/* or furnace devil/’ is 
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Huling the demons are certain principal demons who have attained the rank of 
deities. They arc worshipped by men by way of mediation, to prevent the mis- 
chief of the lesser demons ; but they themselves will inflict harm if not worshipped. 
Again for evei*y village there is at any rate one temple dedicated to a goddess who 
occupies this position inasmuch as she is specially tutelar to the locality. The 
presence of the goddess protects the village from sickness and disaster. So that 
there she will be worshipped for three causes ; because she is hostile, because she is 
mediatory, and because she is tutelar. All the village tutelar goddesses are called 
Ammen or Amraah, and the word means “mother.” The village goddess bears 
one of the following particular names : — I’onniyammah or gold mother, Cunniyam- 
mah, Yegauttaul, l^lootyaulammah or pearl mother, Tripoora Soondary or the 
beautifjil of three cities, Periyammah or groat goddess, Osoorammah, Shellararnah, 


worshipped by potters, who drotxd liia broakint' their ptiUery while it is boinK burnt in t in? kiln. ‘‘ Cnornilimtindan/* 
or “ bubltlo devil/’ dancoa on tho surfni o of the water. “ Poroot hoomandfiu ’* in the “ ti^htjnp dt*vil." “ Noecha- 
maudan ** is tho “ wicked devil.*' “ 8hoodal:iiniau<l»fi,’* or f/raveyartl deunm/' d\ve‘ll.‘i in places where corpseH hnvo 
bf>on buried or burnt. Another jiopiili.tr deuion is Malian, ** the Giant," revered espCGoally by tijo tribes who inhabit 
the mountains of 'IVavanrore. Liis wife is Garofirij^aul^', or " Black Kalce." ‘‘ Cootty Shauttaii," " little Shuut.ian,” 
is a familiar spirit invoked in jierformiiiK tricks. Another demon is called " Mootchiindirnoojian *’ or *' tho 

uid man of tho three roads." lie is .said to lie hid at jdaces whore several roads rni'ot, watching^ hi.s ojij>ort unity to 
injure the passers-by. In nuriiorous instance. < tho spirits of wicked inon are ucturtlly wnruhipjied after death. A 
noted robber uamod PalavaiBham was long tho object of worship in Tinnevelly. (.'!) Oh'^* rrmiccit tn rroj):er/iati u.-if/fc 
devxls. — Many children are named after demons, to whom they are de<licated to save t!M*n; from infantile distmaes. 
In some families the eldoat son is runiie<l tifter the demon worshippc'rl by tho father’s family, and tho ehlest daughter 
after that of the inothor’a family. Tho spirits of tlepraved men, or of those who bavo met with a violent dtuith by 
drowning, hanging, or other uieaus, beecnu* demons, ns ahovt* said, wnntleritig about to indict injury in various wovya 
upon mankiud. Hence arose a sjiecial cu.stoiii in the execution of murderers by hanging. It wmh Mipposed that 
their sjiirits would haunt the place of e.\ecntmn and its neighbourh<Hjil, to prevent which tht‘ iieels of the (‘I'iininal wero 
cat with a sword, or hatnsirung, as In* fell from tho tree. Certain hours of every day are held t o be milncky and 
daugorons. At noon, as well as at midnight (eapocially on Pridaya), evil spirits are PujijioKt'd to be* roaming fiboiit, 
waiting to snize on those who walk from their houses into lonely placets. Iron rings on the fingers or loes, or an iron 
staff, are considered to afford protection from such attacks. At night tho domoiiH call loudly, in order t<i aitiiro people 
out of their bouses into tho distant jungle, whero they can kill tlnon. JJenco calls at night are neveir resjionded to 
until the fourth repetition, for ilevils will only call thus threo times. At tho period of j^aberty, and utter child- 
birth, women are peculiarly liable to the attacks of demons, and they arc tho cause of eonvolsions and Bimilur dit-orders. 
The sudden illnesses of cliildren and adults are held to arise in this way. Claims to witehcinft, diviimtiou, and 
niagictil skill are made by very many of the demon-worshippers. (4) f*articular» of the ritual of dv,\:il^\vorHhi }\ — Tho 
priests who officiate in tho worshiji paid to evil spirits do not belong to any hereditary or -'•xchisive i luHS, Hko that of 
tho Brahmins nin.iugst tho upper-eJasH Druvidiaus. Anyone, even a woman, may as jin’cHt or d.-vil-daneer if thojr 
are duly iuspii'od by the demon invoked. The “ J’eycoils," or devil toinplos, aro very TiumerotiB throughout th(’< <'onntry. 
They bear no resemblance to tho large Brahininical temples. Images are no esHoutial olemont in donum- oorship ; 
where they are found they have been adojited from the Brahminiciil wtirship. In front of tlio liovi! temple, or sometinios 
without any covered edifice, there staieis a small pyramidal oroction or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally 
built of brick and stuccoed, which is alw^ays associated w'ith this worshiji, and takes tho jilaei* of an imago. Inside 
some temples ore placed the impleraeuts and symbols of demon-worship ; ilancing-Htioks or wands, the jiriests* garments, 
trident, Ac. In others are found one or more? images of the demon to whom the temple is dedieateil, *| ho devil- 
dancer’s garments consist of a high ( onical cloth caj^, with ta])i>H hanging down at either sale, probably tf rirpir^Hcxit 
long shaggy hair ; a jack*? t 'with embroid<'red rc]»resentatioiiH of de^ ils vvorkfd in red, to deisot o f lieir blood -t.lui st y 
eharlu^ter ; and a pair of short dravvers, <’-orre5jM;Miding in style, with Hiuall lielln anached to llio lu>rder. A tliiek eliili 
and long wand, omanumtally painted and having iron ratiles or jingling brass rings at eibhc*r end, an’ hold in tlio 

hand wbiU^ dancing ; with soinctime.s a trident, eacrilicial knife, bangles for tho ankles w ith brass b'dls, and ocf-asionally 
other instruments or ornamonts. Tho jirincijial feature of the worshi}) eoiifiiwts in ani inai saenfu' i s cin'Mib.'itions of 
blood. Doubtless human siu-riticos wa re tinco offered; but tho cuhI.ohi in South Jiuliu uov/ in offoi in sae.rifico, on 
important occasimis, sheeji, goats, fowls, and Jiigs Coiinoctod with tho sxieiifieoa is devil-daneing, in wdiich tho 
dcraoiiiaeal |K>ssoasion is sought. CxTtain. eoreinonioH are at times observed in order to drive our, and Oimj^oskchs a devil, 
but on ihcBe occasions it is desired to bring him into the soul of tho worshijiner ; who is thou consiilorod t o become his 
inspii’ed Oracle, and to utter prophecies, and give other information for tho guidance of the ussembleo crowd of 
worshippers. Those more imjiortant sacrifices and festivals are held annually ; or occaBionally as may bt>. considered 
necessary, in times of prevalent disease, or in fulfilment of vows previously made. Funds for the mx'.CKKii: y exjieiiMes 
are contributed by those interested. Night is tlie season choson for the principal jierforniitiicoB, and the ftjsr jv;i.l usually 
ooniinues for two or three days and nights. Tho officiating jjricst, whoever bo may happem to be, is drn«^»*fl for tho 
occasion in the vestments and omatnonts appropriate to the particular devil worshipj/^jd. Tho iniiHiciil iri.itrurnents 
frequently used in tho devil-dance aro the tom-tom, or ordinary Indian drum, and the hom, with oeesHionalJy the addition 
of a clarionet. But tho favourite instrument is that which is called ‘ tho bow.* A norioH of bolls of vari-mn sizoa is 
feuitened to the frame of a huge bow, the strings are tightened so as to omit a niusical note whon struck, .-md the bow 
rests on a large, empty brazou pot. This instrument in played on by a plectrum, and several uaisictans join in tho 
performance. One strikes tho string of tho btiw with the plectrum, another produces the bass by striking fhe brazen 
pot with hiS hand, and tho tliird keeps time by a pair of cymbals. When the projiamtirms ar-.- comjdotcd, and tho 
devil>danoe is about to coniinonce, tho music is at first comparatively slow, and tho dancer seems imjiaBsiv.i and snllcu 
and either stands still or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as tho music bocomen quicker and louder his 
excitement begins to rise. Sometimes he ases modi<!ated draughts, cuts and lacerates his flosh till tho b!of>d flows 
lashos himself with a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the blood which flows from his own 
wounds, or drinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. I'hon, as if he 
had acquired new life, he begins to biaudish his staff of bells, and to dance with a quick, but wild and unsteady stop. 
Suddenly the aflSatus descends ; marked by a glare of tho eye and leaps of the body. The dancer stare^s and gyrates] 
The demon has taken possession of him. Though he retains the jfiower of utterance and of motion, l^h are 
nndcr the demon's control, and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalize the event by 
raising a long shout, attended with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by the motiou of the hand and tongu.o» or the 
tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity j and every bystander consults him lospecting 
his disease, his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made for the acoornplishmcmt of his 
wishes, and in short resisting everything for which superhuman knowledge is supposed to be available. One of the 
principal devil temples is situated at Agastesbwanun, near Cajpe Comorin. This is also the head-qnariers of the 
Shaunanr tribe, where their Naudan or chieftain resides, who was formerly allowed the privileges of having a fort, of 
riding in a palankeen, and of retaining 100 armed attendaiits. 
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Yellammah, Padeivettammah, Tooloocaunammah, Moottoomaury, Polairammah, 
Caricauttah, Tauudouiyaiumab, Tandoomaury, Mallammah, ChiniiamiDah, Amman- 
nammah, Chandeshwary, Vadivauttah, Naugauttammah. The representation of the 
goddess in sucli^'temples is generally a black stone or a piece of wood, and seldom an 
image. A poojarry, who is not a Brahmin, is apj>ointed for the daily worship. He 
anoints the symbol of the deity daily, and puts ashes on her head. For offering he 
breaks a oocoanut in front of the idol. This is the commonest offering. The vil- 
lagers make frequent vows to the goddess, promising sacrifices if she fulfils desires, 
and occasionally they collect money by subscription and celebrate a principal feast. 
When any member of a family is seized by sickness, the poojarry is consulted, who 
announces to the worshipper the offering that must be presented. If cholera or 
other large epidemic breaks out, the village deity will rise into importance and the 
sacrificial rite will be more frequently performed. • The Mariyammen of the Tamuls 
is specially a deity of the srnall-pox, causing or protecting from that disease. 
When a person is attacked with srnall-pox it is under.stood that this goddess has 
taken possession of the patient. She appears in three forms : — as Tattammavau- 
»oo or Chinnammavauroo, that is to say small goddess or measles ; Peddamma- 
vauroo, that is to say, gi'oat goddess or sm.all-pox ; and Poirammavauroo or goddess 
of green gram. The two first are the most feared. Sacrifice is specially made to 
the village godde.ss at sowing time and harvest; also for rain or fair weather. 
Besides tlio village deities many minor deities of a similar class are worsliippcd 
without temple and in secluded spots. A rude unhewn stone, a stump of a tree, 
or even a lump of clay placed under the tree represents the deity. The object is 
usually marked with black or red pigment. When the shrine indicates Ayer-'nir, 
the only male among the tutelar deities, propitiatory oll’erings are made with 
clay effigies of horses; on these the demon rides by night. ~ TJie religion of 
the Todulis of the Neilgherry hills exhibits some peculiarities. These arc the 
prominence given in tlnur worship to offerings of milk and clarified butter, tlieir 
ireedom from the worsViip of idols, the religious veneration with which they regard 
a sacred boll which is hung up in their temples or dairies, and their exclusion of 
women from all share in the rites of worship and even from the precincts of their 
temples. Though they do to a certain extent practise demonolatry, they do not do 
so with tlie enthusiasm of other primitive races of South India. Such peculiarities 
may be noticed, but they do not appear to indicate anything more than a modifica- 
tion of the ordinary Dvavidian religion under local circumstances. 

56. Serpent worship is foreign to the Dravidians, but it has penetrated into 
all parts of Southern India. In many villages carved representations of the cobra 
are found set up in groves, by road sides, or under the sacred peepui tree. The 
oldest are those of the single cobra, semi-erect with expanded hood ; the next are 
the stones on which are shown the intertwining of two snakes after the fashion of 
the .iFiSCulapian rod; the most modern are the three, five, and seven headed serpents, 
forming canopies over the gods and goddesses of the Brahminical pantheon. 
Offerings are daily made at those shrines where they exist, and the snake god is as 
commonly pi opitiatod as any other of the village deities. Every woman who desires 
to have offspring, no matter what her professed religion, brings offerings of milk, 
ghoo, egg», or fiowers to tl»e naga. In many places the living serpent is to this 
day propitiated. At Vyasarpaudy, close to Madras, this worship draws crowds of 
votaries. The traces of serpent worship are most frequent in those districts where 
the Jeina religion now prevails. The temple of Soobramanya in South Canarn is 
at the present day the principal seat of this worship in Southern India The 


Skrtch Account ov Sbrpknt-worship in Southkrn India. — Rsl%c» found of ancient iierp>enfiworiihip , — ^Tbeno 
are general throughout peniiienlnr India. The aoulpture is invariablr of the form of the Naga or cobra, and almost 
every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single suake^ the hood of the cobra being spread open. 
Oocasionally the Aculpturod iiguros arc nine in number, and this form is called the ** Navananga,*' and is intended to 
represent a parent suako and eigiit of its voung ; bat the prevailing form is that of two snakes twining in the manner 
of the ./®8culapian rod or the caducieiie of Mercury. Ceylon sculptures show a greater admixture o£ serpent worship 
than are to bo found in similar re pro sen tat ions on the continent of India. The three or seven headed Nags is found 
adorning almost every sacred spot in that Country. The threo Ceylonese historical works which have been translated, 
the Mahavanso, the Batnaocara, and Rajativaly, all eommence with an aooount more or less detailed of the conversion 
of the Kagas of Ceylon by Booddha himself. Snake stones are generally in sets of throe. The first represents a seven- 
headed <^1^ and Is called Soobramanya. The second is a female, the lower portion of whose b^y Is that of a 
snake. The third represents two serpents eptwined, the ohildreo of the two former, with sometimes alingam between 
them. These ihxce ropresentations are necessary to form a complete and orthodox group. In the neigbbonrhood of 
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worship paid to rough stones is a widely spread feature in the ancient religions, 
and in the majority of its phases is connected with that phallic or lingam worship 
which now confined to India prevailed in early times throughout Southern and 
Western Asia and even penetrated into Europe. The history of the introduction 
of the latter into Southern ludia is mysterious, but the present facts are simple. 
The various shapes in which the reproductive power is popularly typified in this 


Haasaii and Halabeed, in Mysore, a frequent subject among^et tho Jeina remains is tho figure of a naked woman 
twiniod with a serpent encircling the right thigh. This is always accompanied by a smaller figure, clothed as for a 
cold climate, in a posture of adoration. The latter enigmatical figure is found also in the Kistna district. Snake 
atones are most numerous within and around Jeina temples. It may bo stated of these stones generally that they all 
have an appearance of extreme antiquity, and are blurred, worn, and mouldered by ago ; and tho\igh all castes regard 
them with some sort of awe or Buperstirtuus respect, none appear to claim them as spocially pertaining to ihemseWes. 
(2) Modern ob8eri}anres in connerJion u-ith aerpents- — There is a gi'oat deal of serpent worship jja South . Canara, and 
on one of the highest mountains of the Ghauts, named 8<.K)bramanya, there is one of the most fiimous serpent 
temples in India. Tho locality is extremely wild and foverisli, more 08 i>ecially during tho cold and dry seasons j 
nevertheless great numbers of pilgrims ro.sort thither, especially during tho Docomber fostival called Kookkoy Shashty, 
when a great cattlo-fair is also held at tho foot of the mountain. The temple has no architectural jtrotcusions, being 
indeed mostly cunatructod of latorito. The sanctuary in the centre coutains the idol BooVibaroya or serpuntdord. Tho 
image is only a shapeless block of gninito. In the Travancoro forests, on the bank of one of ti»o many rivers 
flowing thence to the western sea, there is a small granite temple finely sculptured, considering its situation. And in 
tho bod of tho river oiiposite there rises a tall rock called Paumbooptinra (‘ Snake rocrk*), a shining band, suggoBtive 
of a serpent’s trail, winding round it fr<jm bottom to top in a remarkable manner, apparently cansed l)y micaceons 
veins in the rock. It is held extremely sacred. No Pralrmin OL^ts as a priest in any eerpeiit riles, and it is to be 
remembered that the Jains of Southern India have ever been tho deadly foes of the llralxiinns. Nc* ono will point at 
snake stones as it is believed the finger that so pointed would wither from off thc^ Imnd. Women lay offirrings of 
flowom before t)»eni and touch the sculptured heads with paint, believing they will bo thereby blesHOil witli children j 
but men very seldom offer any sort of a<lorntion to tlie.««o objetrts. Snakos are kept in houses in t.'eylon and Goo/.erat, 
partly as objects of worship, and i»nrtly to destroy ruts, but no Bimilar pmctice ]»reviiils iu the Houth-eiiHtern parts <»f 
poniusular ludia. NcviTlhfle.ss as mentioned in the text living snakc*8 are wor8hi[»ped, A hootta or tJeseiied ant-hill, 
popularly regarded as tho shrine of the god, is very often in reality the residenci' <»f a sfiukv? No llindc^o will kill a 
Kaga or cobra willingly. Should any one be killed within the priteinctM of n villiigc by MabornedunH <»r oIIuth, 
a piece of copper money is jiut into its mouth, and tl.e body is burned witli offi rings to avert tho evil, liimlooa 
hold tliat it is most fortunate to witness snakes in congress and they Vxdieve tbiit if flwy can tbr(»>% a cd<»th at the 
pair to touch them with it, tin cloth becomes a representative form of Lutohmeo of, the highest virtue, uml is taken 
home to their houses and proservod as such. Naga is a common Fiamo both for males and ftnnales among all classes 
Hindoos, from Brahmins downwards to the lowest classes of Bhoodras and Mlerhas. Nago How, NagiVjee, Ac., are 
common Mahratta names. So are Nagappa, Naugova, Ac., among the Cauarese ana 'r^doogoo po)>nlatic)ij. Some 
Brahmins always keep the skin of a Naga in ono of their sacred books. 3,^ingayots, who deny the religiouB supremacy 
of tho Brahmins, oro iiovertholess snake worshippers, many of them boaririg the name Naga, both male and feiiialo. 
(8) Th« same with trees and serpents combined . — With observances paid to sorpmits are intimately C(»niu<cted tbnso 
paid to ti'cos. Naga stoues, when properly erected, ought to Ihi on a built-up stone platfi^rm facing the rising sun i and 
under the shade of two poopul (ficus roligiosa) trees, those being a male and female growing together, and wedded 
by ceremonies in every respect tho same as in the case of human beings. Close by and growing in tbe same platform 
are also a noem (margosa) and bilvapattra (a kind of wood-apple), wliioli aro Hujiposed to be living wit nesses of 
tho marriage. The expense of performing the marriage ceremony is too heavy for ordinary porniniH, and so there 
is often found only ono peiqnd and a nec?m on tho platform. Tho fact of tho neein and bilvapattra trees being 
Bclocted as witnesses proves that tho Sheivcitc religion is in some manner connected with this form of tree and serpent 
worship. For the fruit of these trees is the only one which in any way resembles o lingiim. Ancl by placing I lie fruit of 
either on tho loaf of the poepul, which ropresents the yony, there is given a fair rcjiroscntaiion of an entire lingam. 
The custom among Brahmins, still acted up to, that under certain rircuinBiancoH mon must marry ]>luniB, is remarkable. 
If a Brahmin is desirous of taking to himself a third wife, ho gooa througli the marriage r;erenu>ny correctly, but 
abbreviated in details, with a y ok ke gida (Aristoloehia indica). This is looked upon as tbo thir<l marriage; after tho 
ceremony has been completed tho yekko gida is cut down and burnt. The Brahmin is now free, without four of evil 
oonseqaences, to marry the w'oman ; and she is called nominally his fourth wife. This custom how eve.r ^)W» h its origin not 
alone to tree-worship, but also to tho boliof that tho number three is iuiiliicky. By burning the third wife bad 
luck is averted. It sometimes happens that an elder brother, not having met a suitablo wife, is still unmarried when 
tbo younger brother wishes to get married. Before the younger can do so however, the older gooH thrfiagh the 
ceremony of marriage with a plantain tree, which is afterwards out down, and the younger is then free to marry. The 
privileges of chewing betel-nut, wearing flowers in tbe 'hair, using sandalwood paste on the body, and t 3 dng up the 
cloth behind in a particular manner, are confined to married men only. By going through the ceremony of marriage 
with a plantain tree, the unmarried are entitled to exercise those privileges. (4) J'artioulars of nctvul serpents 
tnot'sAip.— A snake festival has none of the elements of Brahmiuism in it. The worshippers bathe, mar^c their foreheads 
with red oolour, and in small parties, generally families who know each other, go to places where cobras arc known to 
live or to frequent. There are generally sacred stones in sneh places, to which offerings of flowers, ghee., Ac., oro 
made s and the stones are anointed with red colour and ground turmeric, prayers and invocations lining luado t<i the 
spirit, of the place and to the serpents* Small now oarthen saucers, filled with milk, are then placed near tho 
stones, or near the snake's hole if there be one* Cobras are fond of milk, and aro bolievod to watch the ceremony, 
coming oat of their boles and drinking tho milk, even while tho worshippers are noar or sitting at a little dintanre to 
see if their offering is received. Should the snako appear and drink, it is estoomed a fortunato circumsfiineo for tho 
worshippers. Should the snake not appear, the worshippers after waiting awhilo depaH* and visit t)»o place next 
morning, when tho result is anxiously examined ; if tho milk has digappearod, tho rite Ims been acccjitrd, but nnt in 
so marked a degree as if tho reptile had apjiearcd at once. These ceremonies end with a feHsl. In .some phices 
persona who have made vows roll round tbe temple sorpent-fasbion, and if the temple is on a liill will even roll up Ui 
it from the foot of the hill. They also take homo with them earth from the 8acrre<l serpent holes. This («urth is 
believed to cleanse from leprosy if rubbed on tbe parta affected, and to remove barrenness from women if it Ixi daily 
put in tho mouth. Tho serpontino body-rolling is called angapradaeshinam. There aro inon in the Madura district who 
for payment will perform tho bodv-rolJing as proxies for persons who have vowed it. Theao rollings arc <ionc very 
rapidly, with great fury and vociferaMon. It is })erhaps remarkable that the snako festival is hold after the sens<»ii 
pr at tho season of casting the skin, and whon the snake addressed or worshipped is supposod U> have V)ei'n purifu d. 
Snake worship is espooialfy resorted to on bolislf of children; and the women and children of a family iavariablv 
accompany the male head, not only at the annual festival, but whenever a vow has been made to a serpent deity- Tb«' 
first hair of a child which is shaved off when it has passed teething and other infantine ailmonis, is frocpicntly dedicated 
to a serpent. On such occasions tho child is taken to tho locality of the vow, tho usual ceremonies are performed, anil 
with other offerings of flowers, Ac., the child's hair is combined. In every case a foast follows, cooked near tho Sf>ot, 
and Brahmins who attend receive largess and alms, and relations and friends rocfiive invitations. In the Hhncty 
ceremonies called PcKimaubhishaicn, which Indong to aboriginal customs, the worsliip of tho snako forms a |K>rt'r.»n, 
as emblematical of energy and wisdom. No priest is ever in charge oT snake -shrines. 
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country are well-known, from the rude elongated stone set up under trees to the 
massive cylinders of hewn rock which are found in the enclosure of the ancient 
pagodas. Any natural formation of earth or rock which approaches the lingam in 
resemblance is regarded with special veneration, and is called swayambhoo lingain or 
natural lingam. The lingam is generally represente.d iu mystical conjunction with 
the yony. In appearance these are pure symbols ; in no re.spect images, as are met 
with elsewhere. And of all the representations of the deity which India has 
imagined these are the least materialistic. If the common people worship them it 
is nevertheless true that the choice of these symbols by themselves to the exclusion 
of every other image was, on the part of certain founders of sects, a protest against 
idolatry. 

57. The subject of phallic worship introduces the Brahminical religion, 
which in its Sheivic phase reposes on it. The Brahminical mythology is a system 
vast and multifarious, but it is founded on the philosophical idea of an all-perva- 
ding mind from which the universe derived its existence. To this nature, which is 
called the Brahm, the Hindoos ascribe the most exalted attributes of power, 
wisdom, and beneficence. This being however is not represented as the active 
ruler of the universe, but as fixed in sublime and perpetual repose. He did not 
even, strictly speaking, create finite natures ; but emitted them out of bis owm sub- 
stance, into which those that are most perfect will again be absorbed. Thu.s 
sprung the Hindoo triad, Shiva, Vishnoo, and Brahma ; the supreme objects of 
worship. Shiva boars the title of the destroyer, and in that chamcf er has very 
numerous worshippers. He is represented in the arts under a form calculated to 
inspire terror ; of gigantic size, naked, riding on a bull, his eyes inflamed, and 
serpents hanging from his ears like jewels. Wars with the gods and extermination 
of giants form the loading events of his history. The worship of Shiva prevails 
mostly among the members of the upper classes of Indian society or the lowest 
classes of all. In the former case it stands for the philosophic conception of 
destruction as the necessary precedent of subsequent reproduction. In the latter 
case it stands merely for the conception of the forces hostile and formidable to 
man. Shiva is the special god of contemplatory Brahmins, but he is also the god 
who has furnished grounds for human sacrifices and swinging feasts among the 
lowest part of the population. Here in Southern India with a population wholly 
aboriginal and already devoted to a religion of fear, it has found a natural home. 
The great bulk of those who worship the higher gods in the south of India worship 
Shiva, or his wife Parvaty, indirectly through numerous deified heroes and heroines 
assimilated to the tutelar deities already mentioned. Parvaty especially is invoked 
as another mode of addressing the village Ammen. Shiva himself has no separate 
image. The outward representation of Shiva is always the lingam, but of the 
meaning of this the common people know little. It is evident that Sheivic worship 
has been founded on phallism. In the twelfth century arose in South-western 
India Basava, the founder of the sect of the Lingayets, who especially worship 
Shiva in the shape of the lingam. This must always be carried about by its 
disciples, and is therefore called jangamam or '* movable ” in contradistinction to 
the ungam of the Shiva temples which is stauvaram or “ stable.’* The sect are 
also called Lingadhauries. Also Veera Sheivas or warrior Sheivas. They wear a 
rosary of toolasy beads. The sect has never gained much popularity. The jan- 
gams profess to have kept the most primitive faith. They reverence the Vedas and 
the teachings of Shuncaracharya. They reject the Bhaugavata and Ramayana, and 
with them the authority of the Brahmins. They disallow all distinctions of caste. 
Basava they regard as a personification of Shiva. Brahmins have in some cases 
joined this sect, when they are called Aradhya Brahmins. They are a peaceable 
race of Hindoo sectarians. They are still numerovis in Western Mysore. Worship- 
pers of Shiva are to be distinguished by the horizontal lines on the forehead, thus 
2, made with cow dung or sandal. v ishnoo is the most active member of the 
triad. His nine fulfilled incarnations, and his tenth expected one, are prominent 
epochs in Hindoo mythology. On these occasions he appeared differently as a man, 
a boar, a lion, or a tortoise; to deliver oracles, to destroy giants, and deliver the 
earth from the evils that oppressed it. In two of the incarnations he appeared as 
Rama and as Krishna, names which have almost superseded his own ; and under 
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the last 'appellation his history has awakened the fancy of the Hindoo poets. 
Vishnoo the preserver is the popular god in Bengal and throughout the northern 
districts of this Presidency. Vi.shnoo’s oft-mentioned “ three steps ” may iiu^an 
the rising, meridian and setting of the sun ; or the past, the jiresent and the futui-e. 
What the lingam and the .yony are for SIdva and Devy, a- petrified aniuionite, tlio 
Shalagram (so called from a spot on the banks of the Gandakeo wl\ero it is founds 
and the toolasy, a plant of the Basil species, ate for Vishnoo and Jjutchineo his 
wife. These last dilFer however in that they do not play stich a part in the worship 
of the temples, and that they continue to belong rather to the ciride of private 
devotion. In Southern India, the worshipper.s of Vishnoo are (.iivided into two 
sects, called Tcngalays and Vadagalays. The Tengalays follow the precepts of 
Manavaulamaumoony or Ilamyajatnautry,and the Vadagala3'S those of Vedantacharry 
or Vedanta Desicar. Both of these saints were puj)ilB of the same master, Itamannoo- 
jacharya, and neither sect speak disrespectfully of the apostle of the other. Both 
sects use the same rites, with only minor differences. The Tengalays and Vadaga- 
lays, if of the same caste, may also eat together and intermarry. Bo that the points 
of difference apparently are not of vital importance. Yet among no other sects aro 
there such frequent and bitter quarrels. Tengalay means “ southern veda,” and 
Vadagalay means “ northern veda;’* and in all probability the existing disputes, if 
their history could be traced, have reference to the assumption of superiority of 
ritual on the part of Northern Brahmins, who settled in the south. The T<;ngalnys 
are most numerous in the southern provinces. The serious matter in dispute 
between the two sects is in regard to the mode of wearing the trid(mt or sectarian 
mark. The Vadagalays draw these marks from the hair to the nose between tlio 
eyes ; while the Tengalays prolong the middle line to tho middle of the nose. 
Cheitanya, a native of Bengal, who died in 1627, introduced the worsliip 
of Krishna into Southern India, and his disciples there aro called Sluitaunics 
or Sanautanas. Like tho jangams among Shoiveitos, these among Veishnavites 
reject caste. Worshippers of Vishnoo are to be distinguished by tho trident 
mark on the forehead, thus Vi; or Vy, mado in red and white Iint!S. Tho 
sign is also often found on their house doors and elsewhere [*“]. Between these 
two great religions, Sheiva and Veishnava, there are many disputes which 

Skktcu Account ok the Skctaki vn MAUKi* wohn i»y thk IIinooo.m. of Ki)t tukun Ivdia - Tlirso 

are sometinieft culled casto-nmrkH, an indiCHtin*? that only tliosc arc entitliMi to tliotn who (o wliat are •••in.siditrod 

Hindoo castes. Tliey vary however with the rtiliHrion professeti, and wouhl ho »nor»:t iippropriutidy taih^d Hi'trtnrian 
marks. All rcH^^ious perRons to any Iliii<loo iisio them, and on the ofhfo* harai no ilo m*. 'J'liey 

form part of tho daily ceroinonics which arc pcrfot'Tm.vi prior to tho niorriiti^ iiM'.tl. ri«»( [Cit on fill con-rnonii’ti 

are oomplotod, and aro ffcncrally fx>ntinuod in whole or in part, for tho rout of tint thiy. 'Mo'y arc applied tv» t.luf fn«'c, 
broast, and arms ; cliiofly the first of these. (2) Pariah atui hill tr^ibojt . — Thoae are not to w<*ar .h<*{ { u ri.-tn Lnurks, 

blit somotiinofl affort tliorn on oecHsiona of festivity; ospcnrially the minor mark of tl»#j puttoo in 'runnil ifvw. 'I'Jio 

Bacla^cahs of tho Noilghcrries wear llicm always, thus showin;< that the tribe is v\Tthin tho llmtloo oiRto Hvstcio. (li) 
V^iBhnavas , — For this purpose, all tho Vcishnavas employ cspccinUy a white cnrrli ciille'l ( iopieliamhiiiM, \^ hl< h, to V»e of 
the purest description, should bo broujifht from Owarca, bcin^ said to bo tho soil of a ]>on) at that plais\ in which tho 
Oopeos drowned thomsolves when they hoard of Krishna’s doath. The common Ciopiohandana^ h(nvci\’er, is r;f>thin^ but 
a magnesian or imlcjireous clay. Tho material of which the naumaon y* mado is railed “ tinxmiun Hhifechoornam ’* 
or ** akshatah.'* The naumam in very largo sise ia marked on sacred buildings ; tttu\ not infro<|m.nitly in smaller sizo 
on tho street-door of ordinary habitations. (4) Thm 8 hr 00 FsishaaixM. — Tbe marka of tho Ramaunoojeeyos are two perpon- 
dionlar white linos, made of Gopichandana drawn from tho root of tho hair to tho cominoncAmiont of easdi eye-brow, and 
a transYoree streak oonnecting them across the root of the nose ; while in the oenti'O is a perpendicular stroak of rod, 
made specially with a partionlar preparation of turmerio and lime. They have also patches of Gopichandana, with a 
central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm. Tbe marks are snppoead to represent theBhankb, Cha<^ra, Cadab, 
and Padma, or Shell, Discus, Club^ and Dotns, which Vishnoo bears in bis four hands, whilst the central streak is Shreo, 
or Lotohmee. Some have these objects carvod on wooden stamps, with which they impress tl^o ernblams on their bodies, 
and others carry their devotion so far as to have tbe parts cicatrized with heated metallic models of tlie objects they 
propose to represent. Besides these marks, they wear a necklace of the wood of the Toolasy, and carry a rosary of the 
seeM of the same plant, or of the lotus. (6) The T&ngalay and Vadagalay tuh-dii'isione of the Shree VeinKnavae . — The 
opposition between thesQ.in the present day relate more to the external mark of their sect than to difforonccs in funda- 
mental dootrine. The one party contends that the mark should re])resent lx>th Vishnoo’s foot and sliould extond half- 
way down the nose, while the other maiiktains that the mark should only represent ono foot of Vishnoo ond that the 
nose should not bo painted. Tbe due maridng.of tbe idols in their temples is a spoeial subject of contention and 
sometimes of litigation. The Tongalay frontal mark, which has some rosemblanoe to a trident, is repi-osentod thus xj/. 
Tho two outer lines stand for the two soles of Vishnoo's feet, while the line which extends down the nose represontsa 
lotus throne on which the feet rest. On the other hand the Vadagalay mark [y stands for only one of Vishnoo's feet. 
The Vadagalays contend that since the Ganges sprang from the sole of Vishnoo’s right foot, his right foot should be held 
in special veneration. Both parties agree in employing a central mark to symbolise Vishnoo's wife, Lutchmeo. 
(6) rhe Vallohhacharry Veiehnavae , — The mark on the forehead consists with those of two red per^kondicular linos 
meeting in a semicircle at the root of tho nose, and having a round spot of r€»d botwoen them. The Bhactas have tho 
same marks as the Shreo Veishnavas on tho breasts and arms, and some also moke the central spot on the forehead with 
a black earth, called Shyaumabandy, or any black metallic substance. Tbe necklace and rceary are mu<le of tbe stalk 
of the Toolasy. This sect is scarce in Southeim India. (7) The Madhwa Veiuhnat ae , — Tho marks common to them, and 
tbe lay votaries of tho order, aro the iiu press of the symbols of Vishnoo upon their shoulders and breastM, titami»od 
with a hot Iron, and the frontal mark, which consists of two pot poodicular linos, made with Gopichandana and joined 
ai.ilta root of the nose like that of the Shrcc Veishnavas ; but iustead of a red linn down tho centre, the Madhvvacharrics 
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sometimes end in blows. In former days, such occurrences were more frequent 
than they are now. The disputes consist in the question which god is the 
greater and which is the original one. The most complete examples of both 
creeds are now to be looked for in Southern India, for the north wa.s always more 
exposed to conquerors. It was the south which produced the great religious 
revivalists of both creeds; Coomaurila, Shuncara, Madhwa, Ramaunoqja and Val- 
labha. .The Sheivoites are in the minority in the northern districts. In the 
Ganjam district they are as one to ten of the Veishnavites ; in Vizagapatam as ot'o 
to four ; in the Godavery district as one to three and a fraction. When the Kistna 
district is reached, the Slieiveites apju'oach in numbers to the Vei.sliuavitcs. In 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Kui-nool, Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Areot 
the proportions are nearly equal. In the districts to the south, the Slieiveites con- 
stitute by far the larger portion of the Hindoo population. In Tanjoro they are 
nearly seven to one of the Veishnavites; in Trichiuopoly and Coimbatore four to 
one ; in Tinnevelly and Madura more th.an five to one. On the western coast they 
out-nutnber the Veishnavites in the proportion of two to one in Canara and sixty- 
seven to one in Malabar. Brahma, thougli the highest in dignity, and manife.sting 
even the qualities of the source from which he emanates, is comparatively little 
regarded, and has no temples raised and no national worship paid to him. It is 
doubtful whether ho was ever worshipped, though the Brahma I’oorana speaks of 
it being so at Pooshcara near Ajmeer. In no other part of India at any rate, 
amidst the millions abounding in the country, is there any trace of his worship. 
Among inferior deities the first place is held by Indra, bearing the title of king 
of heaven. This high place is maintained only by perpetual contests with 
Ashooras and Raeshasas. He is even liable to be ejected by Brahmins skilled in 
magic. Other objects of worship are Cartigay, god of war ; Sooiya, the sun ; 
Pavana, the god of the winds ; Varoona, god of the waters ; Y.ama, the king who 
judges the dead. These deities however are little regarded by the people, 
‘rhe rivers are accounted divinities. Sanctity attaches to the Godavery and its 
nfHueuts, the Oauvery, the Kistna, and the Toongabudra; the latter being called the 
Gangah of the south. Like the Ganges and the Jumna, these rivers have their 
holy places, to which there flock troops of devotees. Tlie woi’ship of animals is 
also prevalent. The cow above all is held in deep and general reverence. The bull 
is the vahan or vehicle of Shiva arul is called Nundy. In ail temples of Shiva 
may be seen tho image of this animal made of black atone kneeling before the 
lingam and yony, the symbols of Shiva and Parvaty. And in ])ictures Shiva is 
invariably represented riding on a Indl. A bull both in tho Shoiva and Voishnava 
temples carries tho kettlo-dT uma which are sounded for worship three times daily. 
It is one of the most meritorious acts to dedicate a bull hi Shiva. What tlie India 
are to Shiva tho monkeys are to Vishnoo. Legions of these animals infest the 
neighbourhood of his temples, whore they are maintained and revered as tho 
representatives of Hanooman, tho monkey-god once associated with Rama. IMio 
exploits- of tho monkey are largely celebrated in the sacred book.s. Several 
animals are appropriated as vahans or vehicles to other members of the pantheon 


>al frc»m i«cf3ri«o offered to Namyana, iernilnatiiig in around mark made with 
1 . — Tho Veishnavas of thig ■oct are diatingruiehod by two white iwr|)<mditul;ir 
the forehead. unitiiiK at the root of the nose and continninj? to near the tii» • 


make a straight black lino with the charcoal 
iiirmerio. (8) 7^ke Sanautany ypiAhna\uLH . — ' 

ntroaks of sandal, ur Gopichnndana, dnw’n the \ 

by th* name of Hanclhah KrUhnu 8tnm|i»d on the temples, breast and arms ; and by a oloso necklace "of Tooirsy'^stalk'of 
throe striofUi, with a rosary of one hundred end eight or sometimes eren of a thousand beads made of the stem of tho 
Toolasy. (9) Vetukrinva iromt n — Those wear a por|>ondicular rod mark, and a horizontal white mark betwooii the eve. 
brows. (10) Sfutveitea . — Tho full mark of a Sheiv^ite is three horizontal lines on tho forehead, thus 3 The eonminn 
name for these >s koetnaomam. In tho early morning these consist of Vibhooty or sacred ashes. The ashes si oiild 
properly be taken from the Are of an agni hotra Brahmiu, bat may also be the ashes of burnt cow -dung from a “c,l"laTion 
offered to the deity. The matenal or Vibhooty, ^d the efficacy of the mark tho Tripoondra, are thus doscribod in tho 
Canshikh^da The ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung are the material fftteet for the Tripoondra. Whoever 
marks the Tnp^nd™ with ashes, agreeably to role, is purified from sins of tho flnt and second degroo ; who makes it 
on his forehead », thou t the mantras, being ignorant of its virtue, will bo purified from evoiy simpio sii." The i^o 
of mining It IS thus laid down : Boginning between tho oye-brows, and carrying it to their c«trc 
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‘ made with the thumb reverted botweeS the mlddYe Md thiklSn^^ Tbo‘p^^ 

aahea la attended with coromoniea, and the nao of mantras. Anndles or Sheiva aacotica amoar all / Tk 

in tho caae of all who are not asoetioa» tha Vibhooty ia replaced with aandarnaate 
circular apot on the central line of the koLnaumam Thi?indw4 
^ proc^ of applying aandal, and is thus worn daring the day. The circuit 
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besides Shiva. The swan and eagle belong respectively to Brahma and Vishnoo, 
and are severally named Hansa and Garoodn. Qanesh, eldest son of Mahadeva 
or Shiva and Parvaty, the elephant-headed god of prudence and policy, rides a rat ; 
Cartigay, their second son rides a peticock ; Indra rides the elephant, Eirauvatham, 
the symbol of might ; Varoona, the god of the waters, rides a fish ; Cauma Dova, the 
god of love, rides a parrot ; Agny, the god of fire, rides a ram. The Hindoo 
goddesses are uniformly represented as the subordinate powers of tlieir respective 
husbands. Lutchrnee is the wife of Vishnoo, Bhawany of Shiva or Mahadeva, and 
Saraswatee of Brahma. Here it should be mentioned that the followers of tho 
Tantras or worshippers of Shacty, tho female energy, are to be found in Southern as 
in Northern India; and are divhled into Dacshinacharries or right-hand worship- 
pers and Vaumacharries or left-hand worshippers. Tho former practise magical 
rites, and the latter indulge in orgies of extreme description. 8ome of tho 
followers of the Tantras are also called Canchoolyas. These sectariaiu: may belong 
outwardly to either the Slieiva or the Veishnava religion. The Hindoo leligion 
has a reverence for tho impressions of feet. At tho summit of Adam’s Peak in 
Ceylon is a natural hollow artificially enlarged, which is said by tho Ceylonese to bo 
the impression of tho foot of Booddha. It is called however by the HimlodS of 
Southern India, Shreepada, rncaning tho divine footstep; Vishnoo liaving alighted 
on that spot in his avatar of Rama. Mahomedans have also claimed this footmark 
as a religious relic. Tlie following is a list of trees and j)lants in Southern India 
sacred to either Shiva or Vislinoo : — CraUeva religiosa, for Shiva ; Crataiva nurvala, 
for Shiva; Jonesia asoea, for Shiva; Ca^salpinia pulcherrima, for Shiva; Jasmynum 
undulatum, for Shiva and Vishnoo; Gucttardi.a spociosa, for Shiva and Vislinoo; 
Calophyllum inophyllum, for Shiva and Vishnoo; Oroganum inarjorana, for Sliiva 
and Vishnoo ; Ixoru bandhuca, for Shiva and Vishnoo ; Artemisia austriaca, for Shiva 
and Vishnoo; Norium odorum, for Shiva and Vishnoo; Chrysanthemum indicuro, 
for Shiva and Vishnoo. Tlie ideas of a future state present a strong and peculiar 
character under tho Hindoo mythology. The human mind being considered an 
emanation from tho Brahm, or supreme mind, the Hindoos find a ground for it« 
pre-existence in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
which is diffused over tho whole East. Under this system, the souls of all animals 
are held to be those of men thus degraded in punishment of their sins, but capatilo 
after many ages of regaining their pristine condition. The Hindoo creeds afford for 
the reward of tho good a variety of heavens. The places of future punishment aro 
in like manner multiplied and filled with various species of torture. The deeds 
according to which these rewards or punishments are awarded compose the moi-al 
code of the Hindoo. '^^Phe doctrines of the more ancient religion of the Hindoos 
are contained in tho Veda-s or four sacred books, oacli composed of two parts ; one 
containing foi'ms of worship, tho other containing moral and religious instruetion. 
These Vedas aro of tlie higliest antiquity, indeed of an age quite unknown. 'I'lieit* 
primary doctrine teaches theism, or the worship of a self-existent supremo being, to 
whom all are subject. “ There is in truth,” they say, ” but one deity, the supremo 
spirit, the lord of tlie universe, whose work is the universe.” The Pooranas, 
the other best known sacred books of tho Hindoos, are compositions of later date, 
and are tho exponents of motlorn Brahminism. The Pooranas aro eighteen in 
number, and were written in support of the doctrines of particular sects and tlio 
supremacy of the priesthood. They are for the most part legendary in their 
character. The pure theism of the ancient Hindoo faith, as defined in the Vedas, 
has become developed into an elaborate polytheistic system. The ancient Darshanas 
give the philosophy of the Hindoos, than which none is more subtle. Brahmins 
alone prosecute this, but the people are not without their philosophic intelligence. 
Brahmins are of three classes according to the distinctions made by a combination 
of creed and philosophy. When called Smartas they worship Shiva and prosecute 
the Adweita pbilosoplw ; these have followed Shuncaracnarya. When called 
Madhwas thev worship Vishnoo, and prosecute the Dweita philosophy ; these have 
followed Maawaoharya. When callm Shree Yeishnavaa they worship Vishnoo 
and prosecute the Vishishtadweita philosophy; these have followed Ramaunooja- 
charya. Of the three philosophies the old or Adweita is that which prevails most 
in Southern India. It teaches that tho deity is the one great essence, filling all 
space and time. It is separated by little from pantheism. While pantheism says 
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“ every thing is God" tlio exact maxim in the Adweita is “every thing is of God." 
In the Adweita system worship is held to begin with an access of the “ state of 
knowing." The conversion is not accompanied by, or dependent upon, any initiatory 
rite. The enlightenment co'mes from Within. The whole of the ethical and much 
of the dogmatic part of the Adweita system coincides with the tonour of the 
ancient Dravidiau litex’ature written long before Sanscrit teachings ; and Shuncara- 
chai'ya did not do more than dispose in order the instinctive beliefs of higher 
Dravidian minds. The causes which have made the Adweita philosophy congenial 
to the population of this country are the same that have predisposed them to 
adopt Christianity in much greater numbers than the inhabitants of any other 
part of India [*'**=*], 


Sketch Account or Tiir'. pitiNf ii*al kxi.^^tinc IIikhoo Sects in Southern India . — Shiva v or/thipp^m — Tlif» 
soct |jrovails among tbt; who Mpoak the Tamiil, Caimrede, and MalavuliMii laTignugoB ; that i.s to sc.y Uu-ougli 

tlio w'oll populatod count rl<‘a atia* to tho ancient Hindoo kingdoms of f"hor:i, Choln, and I’andy a. A cu'iiial 

oV)8crvor may convince himself of the |irt‘v*yvlcnco of tho Sheivnite faith by comparing w'itii thoso who werar tho 
Voi«hnava sign, tho niiinlicr of rlm.sc %v1k».^c forcht^ads are marked with tlio triph' liorizontal li/ic of nshc.^. 'J’lio most 
imposing fanes in Southern Iiulia arc dovoted to tiiis religion. Its tcuots, ethics arid IVurranic fables bavr* Mii[rplf('«i tho 
Tamnl language with t’no greater pan of iln liteiuture. The feeling of tho Sheivcites jih a Ixuly is dccidiMlly pcxh nno 
with regard to other Ht'Cla. d’licir loligiouM works are tilled witli storieB which redounil to the ghey of Sldva. wiiilsL 
they iiiipulo a vast inferiorily to other delticM. The Sinarta Rrahmiiis ilorivo their title from fhe word Sinaita 
* pm’tiiining to law,’ and deein it iijrjjlicablo to themBelvos aineo they Htrictly adhere to Hie rulc.s of the Viala, i*ekM U d 
and e.xpounded by the great Shunraracharya. Tlicir theology is panlhoibtic ; Shiva >,«? all things and every where, and 
Rriihina and ViBimoo are manifVatalion.s of him. The community is very largo ; to Htiy that a iB i*son i.s u Srnarfa 
Rrahmin is colloquially Mic Hunie as saying that ho is a Shiva Hrahmin. Their education, dignity, und mu. unfrequiail ly 
thoir wealth, give thorn groat irdluom^o over the adheront« <.>( tho Shiva faith and contrihuto to Bastam tin- btrmigl.h r»f 
tfiat faith. 'J’he ascetic adheronte of the Shiva nystem are terincil Yogicb. 'i'he Siiiva ‘-ysteiii hohia <ait lo its v^dai ies 
u four-fold blias iri a future sTate, termed Saiilokya, Saunieepya, Saunxipya, iiml Suuyoojya; or tin* presenee of Cod, 
propinquity to God, aimilitnile to (bKl, and abaorntion into (rod. ThcJae HtaU-.s of Idibs are attached to four kinds of 
devotion, to which they rcspcetively correspond. Tbi3ao are veligiouB sm vices, ceremonioH, ufici fieism, and tlie exoreiso 
or poBBCBaion of Hpiritual wistiom. The two last metboda are »aid to bo iinpoasibie t»> men wlio aiT wo unfortunate as 
to live in the present Kaliyoog or iron age. ileltgiouR service and ceremony niay bi^ pieseiiteil to (lie deify by a 
w’orsliipper in his own home. A icnqxle devoted to the worship of Shiva does not <lifTer in its archiMaitiiral character 
from one oon.secrated to Vishnoo. An outi r wall, genoraily a p«'imllob>grain, inclo.ses a court. ; in whii h very numerouB 
eacroil buildings may be erected. Th*? piineipul edifice is the bJirine, which is approacheil ibrough u vestibule. Tlioro 
is no image of Shiva, who is xvorslupped only through the biigam or phallic emblem. Idngam worsbij* is among tho 
most auciont objects of honiJig <3 aihipted iri Iinlia independently of the ritual of tin; Vedas. Jlow far tho worship of tho 
Liugain ia authorized by tho Ve<UiH is doubtful, but it it* the niaio purport of eoverul of the RooranuH. 'J’hcrc can be no 
rioubt of its ui.lvt'rAalit v at tho period *)f th(^ Mahoiiiodan invasion of India. The idol destroyed by Mali mood of 
Ghuznee at Soinnaiith in Goozend, was imthing more than a Htignm, being a block of stone four or five cubitK long and 
of proj.XJrtionato thickncHs. It. was one of the twelve great lingams then set up in various purt.s of India, severiil of 
which, bcsidcH Soninaut. were destroyed by tlio early Mahomedan conquerorB. The twelve lirigains are purticulariscii 
in the Kodaurncalpa of the Numly Oopapoorana, wbero Shiva la made to «ay : “ I am omnipresont, but I urn especially 
in twelve forms and places. " Tbose ho enuTneratea and they are as follow : *’ a S(>rrinaut, in SowTaslitra or Sural, 

in its most cxten.sive sense, including part of Goozerat, where indeed Pattiina Sornnaut, or tlio city of Sonmaut, is 
Still situated. “ b ” Mullicurjoona, or Srishoilam. “ c Mahacaula in Oojjoin. This deity of stono was carried to Delhi, 
and broken thoro upon tho capture of Oojjclii by Altmisb, in A.D. 1231. Acconling to theTabkauty Aebarco tlio shrine 
was then throe hundred years old. ** d ” Omcaiira. This is said to have boon in Oojjein ; but it is probably tlio shrino 
of Mahadeva at Omcaura Mnndhattah on tho Nerbudda. ♦‘©*’ Amareshwnra. Thisis also jilaced in Oojjoin. “f” 
Voidyanauta, at Deogarh in Bengal ; the tcinpln ia still existent, and is a celebrated place <if pilgrimage- '* g ItHine.sha, 
at Sotoobandha, tho island of Ilameawaram, between Ceylon and the continent. This lingam.in Btatcd to have been 
Bet up by Kama. 'I'he tmnph* ia still in repair, and is ono of tho most mogniheent in India. The gateway is ono 
hundred feet high. “ h Iliieomashancara, in tho Doccan country, which is probaldy tho sutne with IHicemesh waira, a 
lingam worsltippcd at Dr aukahaianiiun in t}i»> llujahmnndry district, and thoro veiieratcul as ono of the principal twelve. 

i’’ Vishwoshwivra, at Benares. “ j Tiiyambacn, on the banks of the Goomty ; whether the temple still exists is not 
known, “k” Oowtamee.sha is another of the tAX'elvo, whose original site and jiresnnt fate are inuertain. “ 1 ' 
Kodauroftlia, or Kedarnaura , in the Hirr.alaya ; this deity is rcpioaonted by a Hhnpeles.'i mns.s of rock. Mo.sf, if not all 
of thc.se linganift arc nam»-d in w'oi ks of wliich the data cannot bo much later than tho eighth or ninth century, 
and it is therefore to be infone l with a.^ much certainty ne anything short of i>o»itive t(•^^tinKmy can alTord that 
tho w<ir«hip of Shiva, under rloH *ype, prevailed throughout India at toast h.s eaily a.i l)ic fdili or Bixrh er-niarv of tin' 
ChrittT.ian era (Joiisidored as one great branch of the univiu-iial public worship, it-^ prevalence no dounf dafi-a much 
earlier i but the particular modifu at ion.s uinler which tho sevtiral tyjjoa received t heir local ilcsignation.s ;uid l>cc;iine 
<!ntit.lcd to pjtccial reverence n re not in c\ery case of remoto nnt jq uity. Tho principal lingam of a .Sldva temple 
ahould be accompanied by image.s of Oomab or Barvaty ; of tboir oITj^pring, Gancsli, Hoobramanya (Carnk<*ya) and 
Veorabhadrii ; of Itrnbm.i and Visbnoo ; of the Shactica of these ; w'itb many otlierB. The worsldp paid in such a shnncj 
iB of the most fornial description. Kev<*rence is paid to Gancsli ; pormissitin enter is i‘t‘questi*d from Numly, the 
bull; and the wmslopper pro^t rates himself Vicforo the principal linguui or content.^ himself wit 1» lifring his liaaped 
handfi to his foroltrad. Ho presents liis offering, if liO has onn, thrviugh the attendant Brahniin, tlocs obi ij iince again, 
makes a gesture to any cutter of tho tbdti<*H whoso favour ha may wish to propitiate, walks round tlie temple, and 
depnrtM. The bull Nuiidy ia the porter of Keilavjsa, tho abode of fciliivti. JmagoB of bini occupy a .similai jxtsilion in 
Shiva temples. Ho in placed within the gateway, facOB the shrine, and is alw'ays repre.scntrMl ceuchunt. Smaller 
bulls are to be found in every part of the temple, and tho presenco of theflo ia tho Biirest sign of n Shiva temple. 
The bull itself is w’orabipped. Among the litigadhaurioB of Afysoro this ia in fact the moat popular object of wnrshi)), 
under the name of Baaava, who w'Ob an incomatiou of Nundy. in tho eleventh century. Tho My Korean origin of the 
Naickar rulerB of Tanjorc will account for their general introduction of it in the south. It is not very po|iuiar amongst 
the TainuliauB thmnsolvoM. (ii,» Ja /ujum ^. — One of tho forms in wivich the liugam worBliip apjiears is that of iho 
LiiigayeiB, Liuga vunts, LingadbnnrieB, or JangauiB, the essentia] chnraetoristic of whom i.s tho practice of wearing 
the emblem on BOtrie part of tho dress or person. The sign is of a small sixe, made of cop|>er or silver, and is com- 
monly worn suspended in a cuao round the nook, nr sometimes tied in the turban. In common with the Shoivas 
giuierally the Jangams amearthc'ir foreheads with Vibhooty or ashes, and wear nocklaccB, and carry rosaries, made 
of tho Hooilraucalia seed. The clorica) mombors of the sect usually stain their garments with rod ochre. In tho 
sooth of India tho I ingayots are very numerous, and tho officiating priests of tho Shctva shrines aro commonly of ibis 
sect, when they beor tho designaiions of Aradhya and Pandauraxn. Tho sect is also tlicro known by the name of 
Voora Shoiva. The Busava ruoranu in Canaroso is tho chief work on tho religion of the sect. There arc msoy other 
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68. This is the religion the details o£ wliich have been impose'.! on the 
Dravidians by the Brahmins, or have been dei-ived by the Dravidians from their own 
traditions. For their celebration Southern India is covered with temples [“]. The 


Canarese workg, «uch as tho Ba«ava Pronina, Oianna Bitsava Ponrana, Prahhooliiifs^alorlah, Siiaranulrolauinrita, 
Viraotaracauvya, ami othors, containing legciida of a vaat number of Jangama uaiuta and toacboro. arc iiUo 

■evoral worke of tho ai^mo nature in Teloogoo ; as the Uasaveshwara Poorana, Punditaradhyaciiarit ram, anil otber*. 
(3) Ramauncojeeyau or Shree -Tbo eatablishmciitH of tho Ramaunoojecyaii are apeciully uinnrn.uH in tho 

Doccan, and the same country compreiiends tho site of tho Guddeot tho pillow or scat of the primitive toiu. her ; hin s])intnal 
throne in fact, to which his disciploa are successively olovatod. This circumstanco gives a superiority to the Acharyaaof 
the Oaoshina or south, over thoso of tho Oottara or north, into which they are at present tlividetl as will bo hereafter 
noticed. The Brahminical hoad-s of the E- ct are called Iyengars. Tho worship of tho followers of Ramaiuiooja is addressed 
♦o Vishaoo and to Lutchmoo, and their roMpcctivn incarnations, either singly or conjointly ; and tho Shroo VoiHbnavas, by 
which general name tho sect is kitown, comsist of corresponding sub-divigions, os Naray'ana, or Lutchnu'c, or Lutchuieo 
Narayana, or Rama, or Soota, or Seota Rama, or Krishna, or Hookminoe, or any other modifications of Vishnoo and his 
consort. The most striking peculiariticis in tho prnctices of this sect are tho mdividnui preparation and eci*upulous privacy 
of their meals. They must not eat in cotton garments, but having bathed must put on woollen or silk. Tho feathers allow 
their select pupils to assist them, but in general all tho Ramaunoojeeyas cook for theniselvos, and should tho meal during 
this process or whilst they are outing attract tho looks of a stranger, the operation is stopped. Tho chief coromony of 
initiation in all Hindoo sects is tho ciimuiuiiicatioii by tho teaoher to the disci])lo of the mantra, which generally 
consists of tho name of some deity, or a short address to him ; it is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
made known by tho adept to profane curs. The marf nk of tho Ramaunooja soct is said to he the six sylluhle mantra : - 
Om Ramauya namah; or Om, salutation to Rama. Another distinction among tho sects, but imridy t>f a civil 
character, is tho term or terms with wliii h the religious members salutu each oilier when thi y meet, or in which they 
are addressed by the lay members. This nniongst the Ramauiioojooyas is tho phrase, 1 am your slave ; uccum|mnicd wiih u 
slight iuclinution of tho head, and the a|>plu ;itiou of the joined hands to the foreiiead. 'I'.- the At burvuM, huprruiu 
teachers of this sect, tho rest perform the Ashtaunga Dandawat or prostration of the body with thi- a ppl i. ;ii m.u to Lbtt 
gi'Oiind of eight parts, fho forehead, bn a^t, hands, knees, an<l instepB of tho feet. Tho principnl au i hmif i.-s nf tins 
sect are tho comments of the foi’inb-r on the .Soofras of Vyausa and other Veidie wiirk.s. TheH«* arc written in Sfifiyci it, 
and are tho Shreo Hhashya, the Girotablia.'ihya, the Vctbiiirfasangralm, Vedantapradeepa, and VedardaMii'im. ib sicJi s 
these, the works of Vencata Achar\a are of great reputo amongst them ; as the Stotnibbashya nnd Sharad'»o^bim'e, arul 
others. The Chundamanruotavcitlica and 'rriinsliatadhyuunii are also works of aiitliurity, as isihe T mne hMinutra of 
Naiimda. Of tho Poorana.s they a(*know!<Mlir'' only wix as .authorities ; the Vishnoo, Xaiirmlei»ya, ( J.i; , J’aiJi.j i, Vaiauha 
and the Bhugavata. 'i'he other twelvi; ai -' r<'gaidi-d as 'ruumasah, or origirutf iug m tln‘ priiuhpJfM < f d.u’kin-sH md p.i.-^.sic.u, 
Bi.’side8 these, the ilamaiinoojaa have u variety <tf )>opular works in the dialects of the .-^DUt h, ivne of which, I he (jh'oroopau- 
rarabaray, eontains an acioiiat. of the bfe of Ramaunooja. The chief religiouB tenet of the K:jTnaunoojn.s i.s rh'.' .t>>,.*rtron 
that Vislinoo is lirfibma ; and that he was lieforii all w’orlds, and wa.s i ho cauHc and l lo* cri ator of all. Air hongli tbey 
maintain that Vishnoo and the univerae arc one, yot, in opposition to tho V^odanta doctrincH, tlu y deny that the deity 
is void of form or quality, and regard liim as eudowod with all good qualities and with a tvo fold form , tlm Mupremo 
spirit, Para mailt man, or eatiae, atul tho gr-is.s one, tho effect, tho universe or matter. The doctrine is In.nue ••:il]e»l tho 
Vishishtadweita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In those assertions they are followed by most of tbe VcMsbfkUva 
socta. Creation originated in the wish of Vishnoo, who was alono without a second, to multiply hiinyclf. ile said, 

I will bocomo many ; and he wag indivi<lualiy embodied as visible and ethereal light. After (hat, as a ball <*f day may 
be moulded into various forms, so tho gros.Hcr sub.stance of tho deit 3 ’' boesnm manifest in the elements and tboir cumbina- 
tions. Tho forms into Avliich tho divine mat tor is thus divided are pervaded by a portion of the same vitality which 
belongs to tho great cause of all, but which is distinct from bis spiritual or ethereal essence. Here thereforo tbo 
Ramaanoojas again o|»poso tbo Vodanticas ; who identify tljo Puramsutman and Jeevautman, or ethereal and vital spirit. 
This dtality, though oudlcssly diffuKiblc*, is irnperi.shablo and eternal; and tho matter of tho in iverse, as being tho samo 
in substance with tho sujiremc being, is alike wit bout beginning or en<i. Poo roonhottaina, or Narayana, after having 
crcivted man and animals, through the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom ho willed into eiintcrn'o for 
that pur|K)So, still retained the supremo nuthurity of the universe. So that the Ramaunoojas assert throe predicates of 
the aniverso, oomprebending tho deity. It consists of Chil or spirit, Achit or matter, Kcahwara or god ; or tlic* oiijoycr, 
tbo thing enjoyed, and the ruler and controller of both. Resiiles his primary and swrundary form as tho cri'at'.r and 
creation, tho deity has assumed at ditT<*reot times particular forms and appearances for the benefit t,f Iom creatures. 
Ho is, or has been visibl}' preseut amongHt men, in fiv'o niodifications. In his Archah, objects of worsliip, as iniageK, d'c. 
In the Vibhitvas or avatars, as tho fish, the boar, Ac- In certain forms called Vyoobu<?, of which four are enumeiato<l ; 
Vasoodova, or Krishna, Balarama, Pradyoomnu, ond Anirooddha. Fourthly, in tho HixK'«hma form, which when perfect 
comprises six qualities : — Virajns, ahsenco <»f human passion ; Vimrityoo, immortality ; Vishoca, oxomjition from cam or 
fiain i Vijighatsah, absence of natural w'nnts ; Satyucauma and Satyaattncalpa, tbe lovo and priiotice of trutli. Sixthly, 
os tho Antarautmah or An^nryaumoe, tho human soul, or iodividualiseil spirit. All these are to bo wi>rsbi|>|x»d seriatim 
os tho ministrant ascends in tho scale of jiorfection, and adoration therefore is five-fold : -Abbigarnana, cleaning and 


purifying the temples, images, Ac. ; Oopadauna, providing ilowors and por^umos for religious rites ; Ijya, tho pros4Mita- 
tion of each offerings, blocKl offerings being uniformly prohibited, it inoy be observed, by all the Veiabnavas | Bw'adh- 
yauya, counting tbo rosary and repeating tho names of the divinity, or any of his forms ; and Yoga, the effort to unite 
with tho deity. Tho reward of these acts is elevation to tbo seat of Vishnoo and enjoyment of like, state with his 
own, interpretod to bo perpetual residence in Veicoonta, or Vishnoo’s heaven, in a condition of pure oc.sta8y and 
eternal rapturo. The Ramaunoojas are decidedly hostile to tho Sboiva sect, and are not on very friendly terms with 
the modern rotaries of Krishna, although they recognize that doity as an incarnation of Vishnoo. Some of the oldest 
monamonts of the Veishnava faith in South India may be found in tbe ruins of Mauvellipore or tho Seven Pagcxlas, to 
which frequent reference will be found in these pages. Though syml)ols of Shiva and sculpLuretl rcprescnt.itions of 
Parvaty are found in the multitude of figures represented there in tho various reliefs, yet tbo chief subject h are 
selooted from tho legends attached to the V^cishnava faith. The dw'arf incarnation of Vishnoo may lj<; jirirticuhirised. 
Tho most celebrated shrino devoted to Vishnoo is that of Shreerungam, erected upon an island forno'd by thv wi.tcrs of 
tho Coloroon ond Canvery'. Tho deity is there w-orshipped under the name of Shreerungauautha, or “ Lord of t)ie holy 
isle.’* Tho form presented lo the eyes of his woishippois is said to be tho same us that which he ifFsurnen when he 
reposes upon Sbosha in Veicoonta. 'N’ishnoo is called also PcTinaol in the south. Besides tlio tcnjfilcw apj>ropriatcd to 
Vishnoo and his consort ami their acvi-nil forms, and those which are celebrated luj objects of pilgi imrigi:. uh Kitmuuud 
and Ruriganauta, images of metal or stone are nsuutly set up in the houses of tho private momhers of this sect, wldch 
are daily worshipped, and tho temples and daolHngs are all decorated with the Bhalagt am stono and Ti>*>laRy jdiint. Tho 
mendicant followers of .Vishnoo are termed Byraghics. They profess to have obtained pt^rfect mo/ai rcHtmint in 
speech, body and mind. (4) The northern and southern branches of the Shree Veishnavas . — In this Prc*gi<Jcncy tho 
Veishnavas are divided into two great parti<?H, knowm as tho Vadagalsy and Tongalay, or tlio northern learning and 
the southern leaming. This division of the Vcishnavas was occasioned mainly through Vedanta Do^icar, a Brahmin of 
Conieovoram, who lived about six hundred years ago, and laid claim to a divine cx>mtnisNion to reform tho cufitoiMS of 
Southern .Brahmins, and to restore the old northern rules and traditions. While both the sects at^knowledge the 
Sanscrit books to be authoritative, the Vadagalay uses them to a greater extent than the Tengalay. The forrni r nlivj 
rceognUes and acknowledges tho fomulo energy as well se tho male; though not in tho grosser form in which it is 
wo^ipped among tho Sheivas, but as being tho feminine aspect of doity. and representing the rare of Providence. 
The Teagalay excludes the agency of the female energy in genera)^ bat allows it oo-operatioo in the final salvation 
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temples of tlie Tamulians are not only by far the largest temples in India but are 
besides the largest temples in the world. Every temple must have its image, 
made of gold or silver ; or in default of these of iron, brass, lead, or tin, sometimes 
even only of clay and pottery. The worship of all idols is of one kind. They are 

of ft human soul. The most curious differenco betwoon the two schools is that rolating to human salvation itself, and 
is a reprodnetiou of the European coutrovorsy between Calvinists and Armenians. For tho adhoruiits of the Yadiignlay 
strongly insist on tho coucomitancy of tho human will for securing salvation, whorcas those of tho Tengalay muint aiu 
tho irresistibility of divino grace in human salvation. The arguments from analogy used by the two parties 
respectively are homely. The former adopt what is called the monkey-argument, the Marcata nyuuya ; for tho 
yoiuig monkey holds on to or grasps its mother to bo conveyed to safety, and represents the hold of thf3 soul on God. 
The latter use the cat-argument, tho MarjauJa tiyauya, which is expressive of the hold of God on tho soul ; for tho 
kitten is helpless until tho mothor-cat Hoizea it whether it wishes or not and secures it from danger. The Tengalay 
omit to ring the boll when worshipping their idols, salute each otlier and their gods only once, make use of Tumul 
verses in room of Sanscrit mantras and prayers, modify the Shraddha ceremony materially, and do not shave their 
widows. While both sects wear a representation of Vishnoo's trident, oom}x>8ed of rod or yellow fur tho middle line or 
prong of the trident, and of whito earth called naumam for those on each side, the followers of tho Vnclagalay draw the 
middle line only down to tho bridge of tho nose thnaVi/t but those of tho Tengalay draw it over tlio bridge a little way 
down tho nose itself, thus V^. Each party maintain that theu* mode of making the mark is tho right one. These 
matters are treated of in a previous note. Shroomat Tennacharyar Prabliauvam is a pamphlet composed by ApjK>w 
Moodolliar, on tho Tengalay aide, giving an account of a discussion between the two sects. Tennacharya Prabbauva 
Kandanam is a reply to it, by V ceraraghavacharry on the part of tho Vadagalay sect. ^htitsainpradauya Doepiray, 
by the writer of tho firsL-nameil troatiao, is a rejoinder to tho work last named. (5) Worshippern of Krishna . — Though 
tho temples si>ecifically dodicritod to Yishnoo are very mimnrous, yet in many respects his popularity has been 
eclipsed by that of Krishna, tho boy divinity, and his own incarnation. Tho sect which exclusively worships Krishna 
are called Bhataunies or Sanantanos, and these also have temples dedioatod to Krishna by name. In such 
edifices all the inoidonts of an infant's life aro represented and deified. Every temple devoted to Krishna has 
its great annual festival. He is then carried to largo halls or mantapama, where butter and curds ure presented 
to him. Ho visits groves of tamarind or palmyra troos where tho Gopocs boar him company and have their 
representatives in the temple diiiioing girls. Ho sails over tho sacred tank on a raft and is carried on a lofty 
car amidst tho acclamations of tho people. Women and children crowd in large mirnherH to thcBo itics. 

(6) Brahma Barnpradayeein, or Madhuutcharriett . — Tho marks which indicate thc»»o are t!io imprcHs €>f the symbols 
of Vishnoo upon their shonldera nntl breasts, stamped with a hot fron, and the frontal mark, which con.Hinls of two 
perpendicular linos maile with Gopichandatui, and joined at tho root of tho nose likt* that of the Miroo Vei.shn;. i ; 
but instead of a rod lino down tho centre, the Madhwacharrios make a straight black line with the clmreoal from 
incoose offered to Nartiyana, ternnnating in a round mark inado with turmeric. The ossoiitial dogma of this sect, 
like that of tho Veishnavaa in gonfiriil, is the ideiiiifioation of Yisbnoo wdth tln> Biij)reTne spirit, O'! the pre-exi.steTit 
cause of tho universe, from whose substance tho world was iViado. This primeval Vishnno they atlirm to bo 

e»idowod with real att rihiii.es, most excellent, although indelinablo atid independent. Ah there independerd 

however, there is also one <loperuhmt ; and tliis doctrine is tho characteristic dogma of the sect, tlintinguishing its pro- 
fessors from tho followers <»f ilnrnauriooja a.s well as Shuncara, or tlioso who maintain the cpia liti(‘d or ahsoluto unity 
of tho deity. Tho crofMl of tho Miulhw'us is Dvveita, or duality. It is not h«)W’(5vcr that tln*y diHcriminate bctwcLn 
the principles of good and evil ; or (jvori tho differenco hetwtjon spirit aiul mutlei, wdiiidj i.s the duality known to 
other sects of tho Hindoos. Their distinctitju is of a more subtle charae.ter, and separates tim jei'vant man from tho para- 
niatiimau, or tho princijjlo of life front tho fluproti»e being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dejundent up<m tho 
suprome, and indi.ssoluljly connected wdth, but not tho same with him. A particular oonse^pienci) «>f this doctrine 
is tho denial of Mot’sha, in its more genornlly received sense, or that of absorption into th? univei sal spirit, and loss 
of independent existenco after dratli. T}»o yoga of the Sheivas, ami f?anyoojyn of tho Yoishnavas, they h(»l(l to be 
improoticabJo. The 8nf)roiiio being ro.si<le8 in V'^oicoontn, investod- with ineffable splendtmr, and with garb, ornamoiits, 
and perfume of celestial origin ; being the liusband also of Lutchmeo or glory, iHioemy the earth, and Nmdy utidt>x'stoo<l 
to moan Doorga or porsonifiod matter. In Ids primary form no known qualities can be prodicaU’d of lorn, J>ut w]»cn lio 
pleases to associate with Mayah, which is properly his desire or wish, tho threxj attributoH of purity, pasHion, or ignorance, 
or the Sattwa, ttajas, and Taiims gexmahs, are manifested as Yishnoo, Braluna, and Bhiva. for tlio creation, protection, and 
destruotion of the w'orld. These deities again perform their rospectivo functions through their imion with the eamo 
delusive principle to which they owed their individual mauifoatatiou. This account may bo seyXtfil, allegorical, though 
the want of some tangible objects of worship has converted the shadows into roulitios, and tho allegory, wljcii 
adapted to the apprehensions of ordinary intelloot, has been converted into the legend known in northern India, of tho 
snpxromo begetting the Hindoo triad by Mnyah, and hor Bubsequont union with her sous. Other legends are current 
amongst tho Madhwaa, founded on this viowr of tho creation, in which Brahma and Shiva and oLlmr divinities aro 
do«cribod as springing from his mind, his forehead, Ins sides, and other parts of his body. They alsxj receive the 
logonds of the Veislinava pooranas of the birth of Brahma from tho lotus of tho navel of Vishnm*, and of Itoodra from 
tho tears shod by Brahma on being unable to comprehend tho mystery of creation. The modes in which devotion to 
Yiflhnoo is tube exprcftsod are declared to be three, ancana, naumacarana, and hhnjaria, or marking the body with 
his symbols, giving his names to children, and other objects of interest, and the practice of virtue in word, act, and 
thought. Truth, good council, mild speaking, and study belong to the first ; liberality, kindness, and protection to the 
second j and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith to tho last. These ten duties form the moral code of the Matlbwas. 
Tho usaal rites of worshij*, as practised by the Yoishnavus of this sect, are observed, and the same festivals. Tho 
daily ceremonies at Oodipy are of nine dcaoriptions : — ** a ” Malavisarjana, cleaning the tomple ; “ b ’* Oopastauua, 
awaking Krishna ; “ c"* Funchauinrita, bathing him with milk, Ac. ; *‘d ** Ood^-artana, cleaning his imago ; “ o " Teorta 
Poojali, bftthing him with holy w’ator ; f ” Alancaiira, putting on his ornaments ; “ g ’* Auvritta, addressing prayers and 
hymns to him j “ h *’ Maha]Kiojah, presenting fruits, perfumes, Ac., with music and singing j ** i '* Kautry Poojah, 
nootumal worship, waving lamps before tho imago, with prayers, offerings, and music. In tho poojali however there 
is ono poottliority which merits notice as iufiicative of a loaning towards tho Shoiva sects ; namely that the images of 
Shiva, Doorga, and Ganesh aro placed on tho same shrino with the form of Yishnoo, and partake in tho adoration 
offered to his idol. Bites aro oonducivo to final happiness, only as they indicate a desiro to secure tho favor of 
Yishnoo. The knowledge of his supremacy is essential to the zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but 
they consider it uunocossary to attempt an idontifleatiou with h»m by abstract meditation, as that is Unattainable. 
Those who have acquired the regard of Vishnoo are thereby exempted from future birth and enjoy felicity in Veicoouta 
under four conditions, as Sauroopya, similarity of form j Snulokya, visible prosonco ; Snnnidhya, proximity; and 
Sarsbty, equal power. The superiors, or gooroos, of tho Madhwa sect, are Brahmins and Banvausics, or profoss 
cmnobitio observances, Tho dl.sciples, who aro domesticated in the several matte or inonastfrics, profess also per* 
petuftl celibacy. The lay votaries of these teachers aro members of every class of society, oxcojit the lowest j and each 
Gooroo has a number of familtes hereditarily attached to him, whoso spiritual guidance he may sell or mortgage to a 
Brahmin of any sexJt. IhiHidos the writings of the founder, the following works are cotisidorcd as forming tlio 
fehastra, or scriptural arithoi ity, of this soct|; the four vodas, the Mahabharat, the Pauncharautra, and the genuine or 
original Raiaayana. It seotus not improbable that tho founder of the Marlhwa sect was originally a Shoiva priest, 
and, although he became a convert ta the Yeishuava faith, he enoonraged au attempt to form a kind of oom promise or 
alliance between tho Sheivas ami Voishnavas. Madbwa was first initiated into tho faith of Shiva at Ananteshwars, tho 
shrine of a lingam, and one of his namos, Anantatcorta, indicates his belonging to the class of dashnautny gosains, who w'cre 
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anointed with oil, and sometimes milk is poured over them. With each motion of 
the hand, every one of which is prescribed, prayers are uttered consisting of praises 
and requests. The doctrine is, that after certain prayers and ceremonies the god 
takes possession of the idol, which till then had been nothing more than stone or 


inttitat«dby 8huncaracharja. One of his firnt acts waa to establiah a ahalagraro, tho tj)>o of Viahnoo, ot tho ahriiio of 
Soobrauianya, the warrior son of Shiva ; and, aa obaervod above, tho iina^oa of Shiva arc allowed to partuko iti the 
Madhwa temples of the worship offered to Vishuoo. Tho votaries of the Madhwa g-ooroos and of tho Shuju ararliarya 
gosains offer tho namaacaiira, or reverential obeisanro to their teaohers mutually, and tho Sliringairy Mahant Waits Oodipy, 
to perform bis adorations at tho shrine of Krishna. It is evident therefore that thoro is an atfinity botwcon theso 
orders, which does not exist between the Shoivas and Voishnavas genorally, who are regarded by tho Madhwas, oven 
without excepting tho Ramaunoojas, as Paiisbandoos or heretics, whether they profess tho odoration of Vishnoo or of 
Shiva. The chief station of this sect is, as mentioned in tho history above, at Oodipy. 'J'hcro iigrcoably t<» tl»o code of 
tho founder, each sanyaasy, in tiirn, odiciatos ua superior for two years, or two yoars and a half. Tho whole ex]H’n 80 of 
the ostablUhmentB devolves upon the superior for tho time bt3ing, and, as it is tho object of each to outvie Ins prodo- 
oessor, the charges are much heavier than tho receipts of tho institution ; and, in order to provide for those, tho 
sanyausies employ the intervals of their temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contribution 
on their lay votaries, the amount of which is fre<pioritly very large, and is appropriated for tho greater port to dofi-ay 
tho costs of the occasional ponliBcato. There arc eight other Mutts in Tooloovabelow tho ghauts; at Canoor, Pejauwar, 
Admaru, Palamar, Krishnapoora, Shiroor, Sooda, and Poottigoy. Ma<lwao.haryaanthorizod, the foundation of others above 
the ghauts under Pudmanaubha Tcerta, to wbum ho gave images of Uaina and tho Vyausa Shalugrani, w'ith instructions 
to disseminate his doctrines and collect money for the use of the shrine at Oodipy. ^hcro arc four such ostahlishments 
andor the descendants of this teacher above tbo ghauts, and the superiors visit Oodipy from time to time but never 
officiate there as jMjntiffs. (7) Shacty W(n shippers. — The power or energy of the divine nature in action is jH'rsoiiitied 
and worshipped, and is then termed Shacty. Sarosuratoe, Lutchmee and Porvaty are the Bliacties respectively of 
Brahma, Vishnoo and Shiva, In these persons, tho adoration of the female cnorgy dates from a very early ptiriod. 
Tho adoration however took a grosser form in about the tonth century of the present era, in coiisequenec of tho 
pablication of the Tantrus, a class of works in which tho female energy is worshipped tlirough what is styled tho 
maternal organ, which is regarded os a symbol of self^existent and all productive nature. *J'be adherents of tho 
Tantra ritnal are termed Shacties or worshippers of the energy. They do not, at least in Southern India, form 
themselves into a separate class or sect, nor do they generally wear any characteristic mark. They are divided 
into two sections, called right-hand or Dacsbiuacharries and left-hand or Vaumacharrios. 

[»*] Bslioious Books prcvalbnt in Soutiikun India. — T he princi]>al of those are the Poomnns. Their order as 
arranged in Southern India is as follows; — (I) Matsya, (3) Coonnu, (3) Varanha, (4) Vuurnana, (fi) Brahma, TO) 
Voinavam (Vishnoo), (7) Bhagavata, (8) Shiva, (9) Binga, (10) Bowddhicam. (11) Naurudccya, (12) (Jarnoda, 

(13) Brahmaveivarta, (14-) Kandam (Scanda), (16) Marcandeya, (10) Agneya, (17) Brahmaundn, (18) Piidma. 
Of tho last, the one half is Veishnava, the other half Sheiva ; but tho two parts are seldom together, and one of 
them is rare. The Oopapoorana, or minor works, as reckoned in the south, are ; — (1) OoHanain, (2) Capilam, (3) 
Kaleo (CauLica), (V) Sanatcoomaura, (5) Bhaumbhavaro, (0) Shivatanmarn (l)(»vy r ; , ivata), (7) Showram 
(Aditya), (8) Doorvausara, (9) Nundy, (10) Niirsinga, (11) Nauradeoyam, (12) Parausaram, (13) Hhiiurguvam, (M) 
Aungimm, (16) Maureechsm, (10) Maunavam, (17) Vasishtn Unga, (18) Vuiiroonam, Tho Bhenvas have twenty -eight 
sacred books, termed augamas j which with them, supersede most of tho Pooranas and Oopapoorana. They are as 
follows :—(l) Canmigam, (2) Yogasam, (3) Shiudiyam, (4) Cauranam, (6) Achitaw, (6) Tooputtam, (7; Shooernani, 
(8) Jagattiram, (9) Anjooniaun, (10) Shooprabliodagam, (11) Vijayara, (12) Nisvausam, (13) Swauynmbhoovam, 

(14) Analam, (16) Voeram, (16) llowravano, (17) Macootam, (18) V''iinalam, (19) Chundranyaumun, (20) Vimbam, 
(81) Poorotgitani, (22) Lalitam, (23) Chittnm, (24) Sundannasarwottam, (25) Paurameshwaram, (2(1) Kceranam, 
(87) Bhedain, (28) Vautoolam. These last arc rare, and very little known. The Padma-poomna, the youngest of the 
Pooranas, ranks its predecessors under tho throe classes of Siiutveeca, Hanjasa and Tauinusah ; or (pialities of goodness, 
passion and darkness. They are more usually distinguished as Veishnava or Blieiva. The Matsya, Coorma, Lingo, 
Shiva, Scanda, are considered to bo Sboiva, the Agny medium, and the remainder Veishnava, or having t hat tendonciy. 
Tho Bharata, Bamayana, Maugha, Kemlolputtv, Parashoorama vijayam, Krishnaraja vi jays in, Ac., uro really w«*rk8 <.>f 
hisioHoal romance, but contain much pertaining to religion. The Harivamsha partakes of a hiwtoric^ and of a 
pooronio oharaotor. Tho induouco oxercisod still by the Kamayana and Bharata, and the two chit3f heroes therein, 
Uanfh and Krishna, down to tho present day, is ver^' great. 

[»] Skxtcr Account of Socth Indian Templkh and Temple-worship.— Tho largest temple in .Southern India 
is that at Shreerungam, built upon an island of the Cuuvery of great fertility, and not far from Triohinopoly. It is 
surrounded by seven wadis *, tho outer of which is nearly a mile each way in extent, so that the whole ]>ago<la is 
nearly four miles in ciroumforonce. Tho space between each of tho seven walls is 350 foot broad. In tl.o middle 
of each wall over the entrance gate is a tower. The southern outermost tower has stones built in it 30 foot in 
length, and 6 faat broad, and is a line though unfinished work. The building, as a whole, is a temple town ratlicr 
thiA a iempla. This was the residence of Bainannoojacharya. The pagoda at Taniore is not so large, but is fortified 
with a deep ditch and a rampart. The entranee towers are not remarkable, bat in the middle there is a tower with 14 
divisions. Kaoh side of this tower measures 82 feet, and its height is 200 feet. One pecoliari^ of this tower is that 
it oovere the shrine of the deity, whereas in most pagodas towers cover only the entrance. In front of this tower 
is a long bnilding, the light enters only by its door. Besides these two, there are very largo tomjdos at Chidam- 
baram, TriuomsdlM, TVivellope, Conjoevoram, Mudnra, Ao, After those large temples, there are a numlK^r of ordinarily- 
aised ones. Small temples, down to simple shrines cover the country without number. In the towns and villages 
there is soaroely a street without a temple, large or small, and it is held by some to be' impious to live in a street 
without a temple. But even in places where men do not live are to be found temples and gods without number ; 
on the tops of hills, in deserted spots on tho plains, by tanks, by rivers, by tbo side of roads Ac. All large temples 
have high walls round their enclosures. Heavy towers are built over tho entrances, broad at the summit and cuvci'od 
from top to bottom with figures. There are many columned halls for pilgrims, and here and there there are dwellings for 
separate gods. With very few ezo^rotions oachjtemple has a square tank attached to it. In the case of tho larger tem- 
ples, this is inside the outer wall, it is to be observed that there have been no temples either in the ancient or modem 
world which are equal in sise to the Tamul temples. In the principal temples the idols are anointed morning and 
evening, and in some temples also at noon. This is generally done with melted butter; but sometimes with milk. It 
is by no means always Brahmins who do this, but often Shoodra poojarries. Before worship tho priest must bathe, 
and during it must repeat the prescribed prayers or mantras. The anointing takes place amidst many ceremonies’. 
Afterwards the idol is crowned with flow irs or flowers are scattered in front of it. Besides this daily worship, there 
are a number of festivals. Generally there are eighteen in the year, excluding the more especial ones which celebrate 
certain evente whiohj^ve occurred on the spot. On such occasions villagers flock to the feasts in thouaauds. On 
oertain especial occasions, the principal god is carried round the larger streets of the town. For this purpose there 
are peculiar oars, built like ono of the temple towers and covered from top to bottom with carvings and figures of 
g^s. Borne of theee cars are from fifty to sixty /cet high. They move on solid wheels which have no spokes. Long 
ropes are attached to the front, and hundreds of people pull at these. As the streets are often soft and sandy, tho 
car does not advance far in one day. Tho cars may only he pulled by men, and not by animals. 
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metal ; and that after certain other acts the god leaves the idol. As to domestic 
worship some parts of the Vedio worship are still e.vtant among the Brahmins, 
though mixed np with later ceremonial. The holiest prayer used by the Brahmins 
is the Gayatreo, which, personified as a goddess, is the wife of Brahma. This 
prayer is preceded by the mystic word “ Om,” the typo of the Hindoo trinity and 
tho"^ essence of the Ved.as ; and by three sacred words, Bhoor, Bliooviir, Sw.ar, 
denoting “ earth,” “sky,” and “heaven.” The daily ritual occupies the greater 
part of the forenoon and is burdensome, and in conseqxience has fallen into 
desuetude by secular persons. The ordinary Tamulians have no fixeil hours for 
worship, and perform no daily ceremonies. They keep no imagt!S in tlieir honst's ; 
but only picture.s of Krishna, Hanooman, Rama, the s.aint Ramaunoojaeharyn, Ac. 
Followers of Vishnoo will keep representations of the conch and disc. A few 
Dravidians, who are specially religious, will in the evening light camphor before 
the pictures above named ; and throw flowers on them, repeating the names of 
the deity. A few devote themselves to a life of religious observance by the 
ceremony of ‘ moodraudhaurana,’ or wearing the stamp ; wdien the mark of Shiva 
or Vishnoo is branded on both arms. Such persons abstain from animal food or 
strong liquor. The lowest classes have no fixed worship. The religious festivals['“J 


Sketch Account OK TKK Phi NC iPAL Hindoo liELiGious Festivals ok Soutiip.pn India. —/> ifroth/cfion. — B ob'uIos 
the feasts peculiar io euch diKtrict and tomplr, which return several times in the course of a year, the HindooH have 
many more, which are held only once a year, and are commonly observed through the wholo country. The rcligituis 
festivals are closely connected with the systems of astronomy and chronology by which thoir periods" aro deterinined. 
The pure Tamul fcstivala follow die solar computation, and happen on the saine day each year; unless there is a 
variation of one day on account of minor astronomical disturbances. The ordy representatives of this cIuhh at the 
present day aro Pongul in the winter, the Tamul New Year in the spring, and the Ainlipundigny in mici-year. 'I'ho 
rest are all reckoned by lunar time (like the English Easter), and fall at different dates ciu*h "your ; and ns iheso 
calculations depend upon the particular data and mode of reckoning that may be adopted, the times of certain festivulH 
differ slightly even in the same year in various ports of the country, in the same way that Easter is kejd, at different 
dates in the same year by the members of the Greek and Latin churches. Henco the high estimation in which 
almanacs are held by the Uindnos. A description of oach of.tho principal festivals is given below heginrung with tho 
Teloogoo now year. (2) Teloogno New Year . — This falls at the end of March or beginning of April. It is also the lirst 
day of the year for Canarose and Mahraitas, but not for Tamuls. Throe days’ rejoicing taken place, ivit h oxhioltions 
of fireworks and discharging of guns. Early in the morning each person anoints )ii« bodv with oil tind bathos in 
warm water. Tn the evening the family priest reads out passages from the now almanac, the family listcniDg to hear 
their fortune during tho coming year. (3) Shreeramnavafny.-^^VhiB is the birthday of Dasharuta Kama, nn incarnation 
of Vishnoo. It is observed chiefly by Mahratta Veislinavites* but also to some oxtemt by Ihe CHimreso and Tclor.goos. 
It is not a Drayidian festival, ainl was introduced into tho country by the Mahrattas. It occurs on tlm ninth day of 
the month Choitra, or about the end of March. The imago of tho hero is sot up. adorned, and w«)rHl)i})p<-d ; aiul portions 
of the Ramayana, or pcwtical history of Hama, his romantic adventures in search of his wife, and his success in 
resoning her from the giants who ha^l carried her off, are sung to largo audiences. Kostivala ai*e also obs(?rverl irv 
Vishnoo temples, especially in the shrine.’j dedicated to Ruma, for ten days ending with tho birthday. Tn tho Tamul 
countries, tho birth-day is observed in tl:e Tamul month of Cheitra, whicli is a month later. (4) Mulajxyre Jtntnf.^o 
This is a local car festival. It takes place about tho seventh day of Pungoony, that is to say in Mareli or April. It. is hchl 
in honour of the god Capaulcshwara, and lusts ton days. Tho car procession takes place on the ho vent h day. ( 5 ) Mylapore 
ArOftpaUmoover.. This falls on tho day after tho last. Sixty-three saints are taken in proceHsitin. (f») Vnyi.foony 
Oottiram, This takes place in tho mouth Pungoony, that is to say in March or April. It lastM lift eon days Its 
origin is in the following tale. Shiva was conducting the united offices of the trinity; creating, i>io8crvir.- ;*nd 
deatro™g. consort, Parvaty, went behind her husband and put her bands over his e yes, the result bcin« that 

tho whole world was enveloped in darkness. Shiva thereupon cursed her and doposod her from her position of wife 
Aftoiwards regretting what he hud done, but being unable to restore her. he instructed her to sit for six months in ll»o 
Cumbanuddy tank in ^ ecauuiLmrun temple and meditate on tho deity, at the end of which time he upnoareU before 
her and restored to her her privileges. This is symbolised on the tenth day of the feast by placing iimco s of the 
god and goddess (Caiimautchy) togctlicr in one chamber. At Conjeeveram at tho wedding hour of tire deities 
private marriages are performed within tho precincts of the temple. (7) Taynvl New Year.- This falls on Anril l‘^th tho 
first day of the Tamul mouth Cheitm. It is observed in tho same way as the Teloogoo now your ; but no anointment 



( 10 ) Ratotnavam at 


say in April or 
TripUcanc . — This is i 


and IS held in conjunction w ith tho last, occurring four days later, that is to say on tho seventh dav of 
\) Uarooda Ootaaeum at Con^Meram.—This takes place tn tho mouth of Veiyausy, or in Mav It iLts 

nng each of which the Vishnoo idol Varadarajosawmy visits Sh'va Canjy, or Larger Canjy.^on various 
le DUrnose of norm ««« ® on various 


May. It is hold in honour of tho god PurLasaurathy at tho place named 
car festival and is — ' ' • • . 

Choitra. (11) ch 

ton days, during 

the purpose of permitting tho other deities to pay their respects to him. lie thus goes down the 'street two 
^es long, w^ch l^ds from his own temple to the Rajaveethy, at tho foot of which ho rests for a while in a mantanam 
dav'^f Yocaumbaranauthar the Shiva idol are hold to bo brothers-in-law, and the evening of 

the sixth day of the feast is occupied by a visit to tho Shiva temple. The image is brought down to tho front of it 
teken t^co rouxid about from right to left and the same number of times tho opposite way. and then taken away airain 
f against tho old Shoivism. (12) Aurvy dmavaiwya.— This is the new nioon^es^vnl 

of tho month of Auny. The floating festival at Trivellore falls on thhi dati. (13) Audy Amavausya.!^T\”l iBihe Z^ 
Ah?^m.wKT«va!f Vr month Audy. and is observed only by the Tamuls. (14) Awvamnioo/rtm.—This is held in 

the mon^ A ivany, that is to say^in August or September, on the day on which tho constollation Moolain annears It 
IS o^^ only by Tamuls. (15) Para Lutchmee Vratam.^Thin occure in the month Audy.TaboiiTAug^ i. a 

^ by women only who make offerings to Lutchmee the wife of Vishnoo and invoke Lor ^dffi prese^^^^^ 
being widows. Jj^ach woman celebrates the festival in her own house. (16) Avaniyamffaw or Oovaearmam 
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at the different temples arc often prolonged for several days, with music, dancing, 
and various excesses which arc prescribed by Hindoo manners. Once or twice in a 
year the people of the neighbourhood assemble to celebrate such feasts. Religion 
and business are combined on these occasions, and the rural inhabitants buy of 
traders. For the larger festivals the temple managers send out tnessongera 
throughout the coiinti'y to give information as to the date of the occurrence, and tho 
means of proceeding to the shrine. Frequently votaries will travel for hundreds of 
miles. Tho feasts arc maintained mainly through the influence of Hindoo women. 
The ordinary life of those is dull and cheerless, and the festival is regarded as a 
relief from the I’outinc of home duties. The pa.ssion for pilgrimage is universal, 
and the various forms of penance ami self-infliction form anotlier mode of propitiat- 
ing the favour of the deity. Meritorious <levotion consists of vratns, or penances 
of various kinds ; and vratacalpas, or the fruit or benefit of siudi penitential 
observances. The expiation of crime is not so inuch here comterned, that being 
provided for by mure costly appointments; as the prospective aeqnisition of 
some future benefit. Tlio vrat.ii is a condition laid tlown by aiitliority, wliieli is 
to be performed ; and the calpa is the assured fruit, if the observance be fully 
conducted. Some vratas rciptiro much time. There are those which last for 


row-hor<i« who are dononunatod Yadaraa. It ia a fasting; tiny for Hrnltmiue. In iho fvenin^ tho Rcolariaiia bathe, nud 
after worshipping' Kriri)ina by nfroritt;'8 of tool.i.sy ((It-yinurn Hanrtnni) and othnr flowern paruiN* tin* wnh 

hilarity. SwootinoatH aro inunufactiiivd on this occasion in jgreat variety. On tlio ovLiiir;^ of tlit* fi>lhjwiii^f day tlio 
tma^ea axo carried in pna'cssitiii. l.'ou -berths keeji up wpecial i-ejoicin>'s. (IH) Su it tmii- tn .lt/ iXjpat tit luutti 'riiiHj m 
ditnilar to tho OopHcnnuHni nient itnved above. It ia hovvover observed oidy by tliost* of t)v threi* twiL.i».ln>rn castea 
who belong to tho Sauinuveda Hchoid of ]>hih»Hopby- (lf>) Pilluii/t'r (.'hoivty or Vinouyiica — Tliis c ccnra on 

tho fourth day of the Mixth month lihaudrapada, and i* in honour of Vinayac or I’illaiyar, b<»ij of Sliiva, whi» is \Vi>rshippe(l 
by all Shoiveiteii the <li.spouHfr of learning ami the reniever of dilliciiUieft from suitabb* iindt-riakiiigH, This deity 
ia also called Vignoshwarn and Ganesh. On tho da}' in question clay images of the tbdty, riding upon th«» back id a rat, 
are made, duly consecratetl, an<l worsliifiped in houses imd fainilien ^ tb€*y are afterwards thrown int^) a river or tank. 
(20) itaanfa CHaf«.‘«>rd<j - 'hbis is a religious CMireinony obserN'ed by males only. It oeeurs tm the I tth day of tbr* sixth 
month. At tho break of day the Brahmin family priest consecrates a vessel, by reciting ct^rtaln fonniilas. lie iuthen 
pn'souted with cloths and money. 'J'hi.s I'eremony is performed only by those -tvho Inivo previously niado a vow. 
Afaftaulxja — - 1 his is t he iie w tnoon of the lunar month BhuudrapaeJa, when cerenitmies are jK*rformed in 

bunonr of deceased aiicestorH, and food is offt?red to them. Tho whole fortnight indeed ending wit h tlu^ now nn>i»n is hold 
sacred to tho docoftsed ancestors, and goes un<lc*r tho naine of Mahanlya Paesharn ; core monies Ixung performed on tho 
tilhy of the deceased by th<? surviving heir who performed his funeral obsequies. (22) Saramatetf Pi>VjO uramKhutn, 
Ayoodha Poojdh uud Dusserah . — Tliis b wiival is principally in honour of deceased ancestors. li oorrtjs ponds to tho 
Doorga Poujah of Bengal, and is Hujiposed to coinrnfinomte a victory obtained by DiK>rga, wifi? r>f Shiva, over a demon. 
It is celebrated on the 7th, 8lh, ami 10th days of the sevonth inoidh Asliwina, or in OetrdH.^r, and is religiously kept. 
On this day tho upper classes of Uindoos make oflferings of rice, fruit, flowers, and new ehdhs to their aneestors. 
Brahmins worship Saraswatee, tho goddess of learning. Eveiy ono offers sacriOee also to the tools and implements 
which he uses in tho exercise of his pi i»fi*Msicin, tlio labourer to his plough, the nuisun to his trowel, women to their ric»>- 
mill, Ao. This ceremony is tho Ayoodha i’oojuli (sacrifice to imphimenlH). In former timon princcM gave pubiio 
slio%va with a distribution of prizes on the.so ooeasif na, (2U) Dtuyaur dy or the FeaMt of Lx'jhfM. — This is ('clehratcd on tho 
2bth day of tho seventh month, whi('h occurs in <)rlober or November. The n.aine means th«* F^a.-tt of Lamps, and a 
groat number of lamps and lanterns are hung round the doors of houses. Husbandmen offer tuicrific'cs to the fields, 
and in some pliu'4^8 to the dunghill. The chief obrieivuuco at this festival is an oil-bath oijily in tlio morning, which is 
considorud equivalent to b.ithing in the Ganges. Fireworks and crucki^rs are also used in large quantitieM and guns are 
fired. This feast is possibly a relic of ancient fiiv-w'orH.hip. (21) Gou’i-y. - 'I'lii.** is liold on tin* Miin! day of thesiifh 
month Bhaudrapadu, or in tho Ix'ginriing of S- ptembor, and luKt« several days. It is principally in h 4 >iiuur of S)tiva*s 
wife Parraty, ono of whoso names is dowry. The festi\al is euncludeil by enxting a HhaeelcH.H stutno in eu(;h viliuge, 
oomposed of paste of grain and intended to represent tliu goddess. This imago is finally pluc.'tMl under ri cninojiy, and 
carried through tho streets. (25) JiJtarauy Deepam . — This is a feast of lights celebrated in honour of Vishnoo. It 
occurs in Novemlxsr or D<H:»mlM)r. (26) Cartijay . — A similar festival to tho Devpauvaly, observed by Tamuls only. 
It occurs on tho full -moon day in the solar month Cariigay when tho conatoU.itiiMt Cariigay ap| tears. In mouio 
parts of tho country most of tho obiicrviincei of the Dctqaiuvoly nro adopted at tho Cartigny. (2/) Vi»huoo Frepam or 
Vermoui TimatU, — l-ii honour of PormHul or Vishiioo, otdobrated by the Veishnavas. it is generally celebrated on tho 
day after Cortigar, and is considered to be the day on which JBiilichuokravarty obtained ini morfaiity, he being' ono 
i»f iho SOTOO ChiranjcM'vies or tho uiidving who live till the end of tho world. (2^) Veicaouta IVruuJos^iy. - -This occurs 
on tho 11th day of tho ninth month ^fargiuilu»orsha, or in Doceinbor, and is a special festival of tho Veirtlinavas. (Ja 
this day the gates of paradise sro open to all pious people; hence another name for the viz., SwargaiJwnura, 

* gate of Uearen.* It is a fasting day for both Brahmins and Shmxlras. The feast is particularly sacrod'ut Blirco. 
miigmni, though cumt|^on to Vishnoo lenqdos in general. (211) Aroodra Harsnnam.- -This is held in the mout h Margaly, 
that is to oay in December or January. It lasts for ten days. It is particularly saortKl at Chidambaram. (30) Uhoyy 
Puruittfay . — This is an unimportant festival except for tho fact that it irnmodiaioly luuM-cdes tho Pongal and is 
generally looked upon as pari of that feast. It occurs on tbo Inst day of tho month Marguly, or in Jonnary. There 
are no particular religious ceremonies connected wdth this festival. It is lc>oke<l upon as a period for rvlaxntion. (31) 
PoKgal or Sancraunty. — This is one of iho most famous festivals. It is eelebrated on the first day of the Hindoo month 
Uakara or Tei, which falls about the 11th or 12th of January, that being the day on w'hicli the sun passes from 
Sagittarius to Capriooriios, and lasts throe days, during which time the Toxnulians employ themselves in visiting their 
friends. This feast is such for two reasons. Tho first that the month of Margaly (Deot^mber), every day in which is 
unlooky, is about to expire ; and the other, that it is to be suci^eeded by a month, each day of which is foilniiate. In 
order to guard against evil, every morning daring the month of December the women of the family scour a space before 
the door of eooh house, upon which are drawn by means of flour cortain white-lines. Upon these lines ore placed balls 
of cow-dung, each bearing a citron blossom. The bails are daily picked up and preserved, and on the lokt day of the 
month, the women put the whole in a basket, and go with music to some waste place, where they deposit the relics. 
The meaning of these very primitive customs has yet to be examinod. The first day of the succeeding festival is called 
Bhogj Pongol, and is kept by inviting near relations to an entertainment. The second day is called Soorya (sun) 
Pongol, or Peroom (great) Poiigal, and is set a{mri in honour of the sun. Married women having purified themselves 
by lathing clothed, boil rice and milk in the 0 |>eu air. This is the chief day for visits. The second day is called the 
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months, or for years ; and there are those which are observed on particular days to be 
continued through several years. A majority of these observances are intended for 
women. It is not infrequent to see a woman walking round two trees, considered 
to be married, and planted in an exposed situation on the bund of a tank. The 
object of this performance on Fridays, and on Monday when new-ruoon day, is 
to obtain offspring. Some vows are of difficult performance; such as lighting 
one hundred thousand lights in a temple, or presenting the same number of sprigs 
of sweet basil before a shrine of Krishna. 

59. Booddhism is extinct in Southern India. Those sometimes called Bood- 
dhists are really Jains. But tlie form of religion is important historically and 
with reference to its intimate connection w'ith .Jeinism which still stibsists. Tlio 
Booddhists, while they reject the pantheon of the Hindoo.s, admit an indefinite 


PonKa! of cowii. A mixture is matte of water, anffron, anti loavoa, with which the catilo uro aprinkliHi. TJio aniin'ila 
are llien adorned with gorlandft, their horns are painted, und niringM of cocoiiniita aiul other fniifa are luing on thorn. 
They aro then driven out with uiuHie, and allowed to graze for t he rest of the day without a keejM'i-. 'I’he li. si iv al 
concludoB with a proccBsion of id<jlH to tlte village common. (32) 7ei Amat'ousyu. — 'J'hia the new moon falling in 
the Bolar month Tei, and is ohsorved <n»]y hy Tamiil«. Shradtlha, or funeral offonng.s to dcMouBod ancestor.s, nro 
I»erformed gpecially on this tlay by the Hindooized upper clasaoB ; firetieutH being at tho Harno time iiinrlo to llruiiininH. 
The favuurahle duya for this piirpo.se are tho now iuooub from August to Janniu-y, but tlu? Tei Amavausva is the chief. 
(H:1) 7’#fipoowhom. —This day is aaered to Soohramanya, the second son of Shiva- Tho ft»a.si is particulai I 3 ' €>lMer\ed at 
the shrine of l*ulney in Madura, d in? day is considered atisi>iciouH for piirposoa of oilucat ion, next after llie Ilus.sci ali, 
The hai'veat feast is obnerved on tho Hiirne day in Vtshnoo templeg. (34) Maha vara airy,- “Tho niglu uf .Shiva,” a 
festival of great importance among LingayctH. It is celebrated on tlio 28th day of tho Hindoo month .Maugha, at tho 
end of February or beginning of March, and tho ceremonies corisist of puritication of tlio Linga.s. Aft er sucriliccs, 
the colehrators should pass tho night awake, employing themselves in reading poorana.s relating to Shiva, 'rhe fca/^t i.s 
particularly observed at Calnstry ii\ North A root District. (36) Mufjtzhady Scvaij at Tmettnre. -• 'i'laH oicurs in tlu) 
month Mausy, in February. (3fi) Hofy rundiyay, HnotaMnana rowrnumy or C'ttUnui npu ru/ij/u 7 .— Coh hrareil t;u the 
full moon of tho lonar month Flinlgoono, occurring generally in Maridi. Jt is observed i>rincipallv hy ilic h*wcr 
clasaeB to commemorate the deBtruction of Cauma (Cupid) by tho god Shiva. At the close of the fest iVal a julc i.-t 
lighted in every viUngo, on which a cake is placed In Ueugal it is caijod Holy, or Swinging festival. In Travancorc 

cocks are offered by Nayars, who kill them before tho door of the temple of Kaloe or Bh.igavaioc. ( 37 ) Altn/tnar. 

The following list showa the datCB of the principal feativala for a period of six years, jdaeing titem ixcconling to the 
English calendar year. Aroodra Darsanam occurs often at tho beginning of a calendar voar, and then again at its end ; 
and in the following calendar year it will bo uu-representod. Tho same for Veiooonta Yecaudusby. Tho reason is that 
they follow the solar month Margaly : — 


Hindoo FesLivals. 

j 1B81. 

1 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

j 188 B. 

1886. 

Aroodra DaraanufK ... ... 

Bhoyy Pundigay ... 

Pongal ... ... 

Tei Amavauiya ... 

Taipooaham 

Maha Shitfarautry 

Magithady Sevay at Trivettore ... 

Holy Pundigay 

Teloogoo Hew Year ... ... 

Bhreeramnavamy ... 

Mylapore RataUavam 

Mylapore Aroopattmoover 

Pangoony OoCtiram 

TatntU New Year 

Nareimha Ji^yanty 

Garooda Ooteavam at Triplirane 
Ratotsavam at Triplicane 

Oarooda Oofaavam at Conjeaverafn 

Auny Amarauaya ... 

Audy Pundigay ... ... ... 

Anvanimoolam 

Vara Lutchmee Vratam ... 

Avaniyavitiam 

Goeoola Aahtntny ... 

Shrea Jayanty 

Bawnavaidy Oopaearmam 

PiUaiyar Chowty ... 

Ananta Chatoordaahae 

Mahaulya Amavauaya 

Baroawatee Poojah 

Ayootlha Poqjah ... 

Ihiexerah 

Derj/aui':jly ... 

Kcdniira Gotvry Vratatn ... 

Bharany Deepam ... 

Carlifjay Deepam ... ... ,,, 

FtsAnoo Deepam ... 

Vaicoonla Tecaudaahy ... ... 

Jan. 11 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 12 
March 16 
March 30 
April 8 
March 12 
March 13 
March 16 
April 12 
May 12 
April 16 
April 20 
May 13 

I Juno 26 
Aug. 14 
Sept, 2 
Aug. 6 
Aug, 9 
Aug, 16 

A ug. 1 8 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 2 

Oct. 3 

Oct. 22 
Oct- 22 
Deo. 3 
Dec. 4 
Doc. 5 
( Jan. 11, A ) 
t Dec. 31 ) 

f Jan. 4, A ? 

1 Dec. 26) 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 19 
Fob, 2 

Feb. 16 
March 3 
March 4 
March 20 
March 27 
March 31 
April 1 
April 2 
April 12 
May 1 
May 4 
May 8 
May 31 
July 14 
Aug. 14 
Ang. 24 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 28 
S«)pt. 4 
6opt. 6 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 9 
Nov- 10 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 24 

Doo. 21 

Jan. 12 
Jau. 13 
Feb. 7 

Jan. 23 
March 7 
Feb. 20 
March 23 
April 8 
April 16 
March 20 
March 21 
March 23 
April 12 
May 20 
April 24 
April 28 
May 21 
July 4 

Ang. 14 
Sopt, 10 
Aug. 17 
Ang. 18 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 4 
Sopt. 6 

Sept. 15 
,Sopt. so 
Oct. 8 

Oct. 10 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 30 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 12 
Deo. 13 

Jan. 1 1 

Jan. 12 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 27 
Feb. 9 

Ftd). 

March To' 
March 1 1 
March 28 
April 4 
April 7 
April 8 
April 8 
April 12 
May 8 
April 18 
April 17 
May 11 
Juno 22 
Ang. 13 
Axig. 30 
' Aag. 1 
Auk. 6 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 24 
Sopt. 4 
Sopt. 19 
Sept. 27 
S<?pt. 28 
Sept. 20 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 18 
Nov. 30 
Deo. 1 
Dec. 1 
( Jan. 9, A } 

1 Doc. 28 ) 

( Jan. 1 , A 1 
1 Dec. 22 ) 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 12 
•Ian. 15 
.Inn. 30 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Max'ch 1 7 
March 24 
March 27 
March 28 
March 29 
April 12 
April 27 
May 1 
May 6 
May 28 
July 11 
Aiig. 14 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 25 
Sopt. 1 
Sept. 2 
Sopt. 10 
Sopt. 12 
Sej>t. 23 
Oct. 7 

Oct. 14 
Oct. 17 
Ocl. 18 
Nov. 5 

Nov. 6 

Nov. 21 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 22 

Doc. 18 

Jan. 11 

Jan. 12 

Fob. 3 

Jan. 20 
March 4 
Feb. 17 
March 19 
April 5 
April 13 
March 16, 
March 17 
March 20 
April 12 
May 16 
April 20 
April 24 
May 18 
July 1 

Aug. 14 
Sept. 6 

Aug- IS 
Aug. 14 
Aug- 22 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 

Sopt. 12 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 4 

Oct. 6 

Oct. 7 

Oct. 26 

Oct. 26 

Doc. 8 

Doc. 9 

Dec. 10 
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number of incarnations of the great spirit Booddha, \vho animated in succession 
the bodies of their chief priests and whose first human incarnation was in the 
person of the founder of their faith. They believe in the eternity of matter, the 
supremacy of intelligence as a property of matter, and the transmigration of souls. 
They deny the authority of the .sjicred books of the Hindoos, do not acknowledge 
ca.ste, and have no respect for fire ; but they have great regard for animal life. 
Their priests live much in monasteries. Indian Booddhiam in its latest stages was 
a system of pure religious atheism and nihilism. 'Pet ra irdvra, it said ; every thing 
is flux. And the end of all things is nirvauna or extinction. The sacred books 
of the Booddhists are called tripitaca or three baskets. The Jains [uufess the 
doctrines, and in some sense are an offshoot, of Booddhi.sm ; but admit caste which 
Booddhism rejects. They worship many of the Hindoo deities in addition to their 
own saints ; who are twenty-four in number called Tecrtaucara.s, and represent 
such as by ascetic practices have crossed the ocean of human existence and are then 
regarded as superior to the gods. Their priests are of all castes. The Jains 
have ever been addicted to learning. In South Canara the Jain community was 
once large. There are still extant the remains of large Jain towns, .such as 
Moodbidry, which contain the ruins of nuraf^ous Jain temples ; but from these tho 
.Tain population has all but vanished. In the southern talooks of North Arcot and 
an adjoining talook of South Arcot there .are Jain cultivators. Both Booddhists 
and Jains use Pali as their sacred langUHge[“]. 

00. The religious dlvisiou.s of the Mahomedans arc simple. They are cla.ssified 
as Soonnee.s, Sliialis, and Waluotbic.s. The Sooniiees regard tlicm.selve.s as the 
only urtliodox followers oftlu' pro|iht!t. They insist on the .suj)remacy of Maluuned 
over all created beings, and acknowledge tho succession of AI)oo Bakr, Omai-, 
Osrnaun, and Ally as the first four cali|)h.s, or sncce.sstu’.s ofMaltomed. 'rijc Shialus 
dispute the succession of the first three calijths, and acknowledge Ally alone a.s 
the rightful successor. Tliey reject certain traditions favoured by tho Sootinees, 
and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. The Wahaubies are chielly 

[M] Sketch Account of thf existing Jeina Sect in Soin'iiiCRN India. — Tho loadinf; tenets of tho Jains aro as 
followH. They deny the divine origin and infallibility of th<i Vedas. They bnlieve in a Hupreino Tlicy rtivero 

c«?i*tain holy men who have actjuiied by practices of Hcdf-denial and uiortificoitioiia a Hfatioo auperinr to that of thii 
po<i8. They show extreme veneration for th<t siinctity of animal life. Tho suprorrse b( in#< is narnotj Aroo^jin. I htt snuio 
lut tho Arhiit uf Booddhinm. Tho name HignidoH the “perfect one,'* and beaidott this the deity has one thou.Mand and 
oi*<hfc othor names. He is f><>*»Hesse<l of all attributes, yot abides in a Htnto of rest. Uo neitJier Baves nor det^Lj-fn h, Tim 
worM is uncroatod auvl imperi.sliubbt ; and ho are tho varied forms uf life with which it is peopled. Below tho earl h 
there are sovon hells; above it. thi*ro are Mixteen worlds of gods; higher than these a world, tormod Augarnindraluca j 
ami hiifhest of all, the world of bliss, tliC abode of Aj’oi>gan. Tho world has hvl its golden age, its lime of increase. 
Then the stature and age of rnau wore incT)nceivably great. Thoro was then nc) sin and all iih'Ii went to he.aven. Men 
live now in tho time of decioase ; and tho stalui'o and ago of man have both bo»‘n greatly diminished. If a man have 
a large supply of merit, ho flcparta at «b-ath immediately to heaven ; if ho have much demerit he d(*Heon<lM at oiioo to one 
of the seven hells ; if merit and derfierit have been coinmitiglod in his life, ho underg«>o8 trausmigrafion. A wc/rso 
ago is coming, when no man will go to heaven. During a long period of years that HurpasscH arithmetio, the world has 
been visited by fonrtijen Monoos and twenty-four 'JVertancarus. In this age, those Toortancaros are to bo ix’gardcd as 
deities ; and they are spoken a.H incarnations, as possoased of tho divine nature, and as exercising governinunt over 
gods and men. Temples are built for tbem, images are made of them, and worship is rendered to them. Largo portions 
of Hindoo mythology are incorporatod ’ • .j tho sacrud books of the Jcinas. Brahma, Vishnoo, Shiva and all the Hindoo 
deities are regarded as the st^rvants of Aroogiin and as possessed of a sacred character. Hence images are made of theso 
and are placed in Jeina temples, where they obtain a share in the roverenoo of worshippers, Tho poojah of a Jeitxa 
temple differs little from that of Hindoo temples. The veneration for animal life is shown in varioos peculiar ways. 
Some Jains carry a broom to Bweop> tho ground before they tread upon at. They never eat or drink in tho <iark, fearing 
that they might inadvertently swallow an insect. There are two main divisions of the Jains, tho Digambaras and 
Swetaumbaras. Tho former means “ sky .c?lad,’* or naked j aud the latter tho “ white robed,** tlio teaxdiors being so attired. 
In the present day tho Digambara asc<»tic8 do not go naked, hut wear oolourod garments. Theso liowever th(iy lay 
aside at meals. There are other minor soctfl bosidos those noted. Secular Jains follow tho p>ursuit8 of other Hindoos. 
They give alms to their priests, termed Yatios. and present offering and pay homage to their doif5e<l horof?s or 
Toortancarat. There is no real distinctiou of caste amongst the Jains in this part of tho country. They are all 
called Trivarnicas, a generic name fur tho fliree sub-divisions. Brahmins, Cshatriyas, and Vois^'os ; and a .lain is a 
Br;khtnin, Cshatriya* or Veisya according to the cnlliug ho pursues. But a Jain Brahmin is not Kii|X!rior to a Juiu 
Cshatriya or a Jain Veisya in social [)osit*on. All the three intormarry indi.'^crirninately. The Jnins are very 
unwilling to be confoiiudod with Himlooa wbe aoknowlodgo caste and Brahrninical authority. *ilioy never aHH-K-iato wit h 
tho Hindoo Brahmins or Shoodras on occasions of festivals and marriages. There is no intermarrying between the 
Jain and Hindoo, and tho Jain has hi.s own p>lftco of worship. Tho principxU looulities of tho Hi»ot are at present 
Rajahmundry in tho Northern Circars, Conjeoveram in North Arcot, Boriugapatam and Shravana Bulgola in Mysore, and 
Moodbbbry on tho Wcatern coast. Small colonies of them are found in most of the princij»al towns of tbe pmninsula who 
devote themselves to commerce and agriculture. In South Arcot the Jains abound obieily in the Tindivanam talook,' 
where there are 25 villages of them. There are about ♦S Jeina villages in the whole of that districit. Jn North Arcot 
they are mostly locatiMl in the Arcot, Wandiwash, and Poloor talooks. The chief p>rici>t roHides pjormanently at Chittanore 
in tho Tindivanam tabxik, when? there is a large Jain temple. There are minor temples iu 22 villages of tho South 
Art'ot district. In .South Arcot there are many ap>ostate Jains, whoso anc«»Mtf»r« gave up their worship throngh 
Hindoo persecution. There can bo no doubt that in former times when the Tondeimanflalam country was ruled by 
Jains, the Jain worship wjis very extensive there; as it was also iu Mysore, MudurUi and Gauaro, where the ruling 
autboritics during the eleventh and twelfth centuries were Jains. 
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puritans of the Soonnee sect. Tho Soonnoes in this Pre.sidency arc eiglitj-iiino 
per cent, of tho whole. Tlioy abound in all tho divisions of tlio Miihornedair 
community, but principally among the Moplahs of the "WcstCTn Count. The largest 
proportion of Shiahs is to bo found amongst Mahomedans of I’ataun or Moghul 
descent. Tho W-aliaubiffS are but fow in number. The Mahoraedan.s of Southern 
India are in a measviro Dravidians by race. During Mahoincdan rule foi'ciblo 
convn^rsion was not uncommon, and to this day proselytism proceeds among tho 
lower orders of society. It is especially active in Malabar, where the lowest 
castes of Hindoos are numerous, and treated with disdain by the superior caste.s. 
Conversion to Mali onied.-in ism in their ca.so implies the prospect of advance in tho 
social scale. Tlie South Indian Mahomedans must worship one God, but even 
more than in the north they have made additions to the simplicity of Islam by 
the adoration of peers or saints, by the vtjneration of rolic.s, and by conforruing to 
various llindciO customs and snperstitions['*®^. 

Gl- Tho Christian population of Southern India is nuraei'ically important. 
In the native state.s of '^rnivancore and Cochin, Christian communities, numliering 
many thousands of persons, rtourishod through the tolerance of the ancient Permaul 
rulers for centuries before the Portuguese established themselves in Western 
India. Rival bishops at present dispute supremacy over tho Syrian churches of tho 
Western Coast. Where tlie prevailing Hindoo faith is Vishnoo wor.ship, Christianity 
has made but little progress. The five districts of Ganjarn, Vizagapatam, Godavery, 
Bollary, and Cudrlapah contain h.ardly any Christians and the adjoining districts 
of Kistna, Kurnool, and Nelloro only a few-. On tho other hand, tlic southern 
districts have long been strongholds of Christianity. Xavier, Noliili, Bcschi, 
Schwartz, Jjcnicke, and many Tiioro names now historical, are associated with tho 
development of Christian churches in the south. Early in the sixteenth century 


SkKTCB oCNT ok ’IfF: HUJNC/KAI. MaI/O.MEHA.V V'K^TIVAI.H ANI> ilKMOlOt.S OHSKItVANrHH OK rut: ! — 

— 'I'Bo folltovi pg nro tho MuhotneJ.uu val«, a<<orf j i 1.0 J ho llijrnh ymr, n ti 

explanation of wliii h in t ho nr: ich* on. 'J'inir. M.>n« v. Wcitrht.s ani) MiamiroH, K>o h Ilijm)) hi 'OMH Mfiout oh-vt n 

ilnva anrlicr th;in irn ^sor, anti tho vary witJi Ihoualoiitlur yt‘«r. In tin? ilijrah yoni- 1 J ( lsSJl.sr>) fhoy 

fail on tli*' follow irii' «ln t n? ; .M ohnrinn. , ( br.(d)or 2181 1 SH I ; Toyrah Toyzoo, Dotn'in ln*r lint! 1 SSl ; .Skhj'rv (Mmli.inr 
Sliumba, i tore min r I7th IHMI ; Hnni'nh Wiifntit, I r | at 1 Sis'll ; (ioonrwcon, Jantiarv 2Htli )SSo; Sl-.nh i Hnraiit, 

M:\y 2*Jlh U.ninzart ka Ko/a, Juno loth 1885; Kant.viiii ki ord, July I Ith 1885; Bakr<o*t, SojitoMilu-i- VCiij lS8.*j 1 ik 

all uthor j oavs the satni*. intmvrdrt ocotu* tht»rn. Kvery Mahoiiuahin monl.h ahouhl proj»*jl\ !?>(n:nkii»g 

wbon tint innv moon in RotMt, and no’ hoforo ; aii ai j-iin^p*tnont wliich proHontR do tlillieuity in thr cloar sky of Aralha. 
lii ihia ccMintry t ho month ih dolorrotl for <»nt' tiny for that cauH©, btit not lonj:tor. Tho fe.siivala may vai y siinilaily hy 
a day. (2) The MoharnDii.- Tho rolifficuiR function of tho * Mohanaiu * (lit. ‘ iliat which is s.ncrc«l in thi? firal month 
of toe Hijrivh, wa»» ol'Hcn vcd rimou^ tl»c Aral»R bef<n ‘0 tho tim»» of Mahomed, na bciii^ fkiO rn-mth «d‘ tin* tritnlion. Sni<*o 
tho martyrdom of tliO pnyjihot'R ^^rmidMon KoHaain, whom tho Bhiahs Htiito to luivc been hia lawful aucccapor in thf> 
Caliphat, hia fate h)ia beoti Hpeoially <'<inimemorntod by thein at tbia period. Tho Knomn^CM, wtitj an* the bulk of tho 
MahoriKHlan rommiinity in tlu.a ir in nil other c<M;ntrioR except Keruia, ol»«ervii the otH'a-sioti an an oriuriiiaJ orilinnnce, 
and particularly the tenth day, t in? day f>ri Iiich G<al ia Buid to have created A<lani ainl Kve, hcuivert, hell, tlio 

tablet of docroG, the ptm, fate, lift>j unil death. In fact tho lower claaseR take this as a fostival, but the i]| per classt-a aa 
a solemn oxoreiso. TIjo obs^u vik t:;>Tninonce« if practicubh* ou tho eveninjr the how moi>n hectunox visible n.R above 
mentioned and may be aaid to hmt for ton d.ays, thi» period being- call od ‘ auslira." ’ A8ho(i|'-khannM ’ (ton-daydiouhcrt) 
rwo ©rooted of mats aiul screens, bo iia to be romly for tlno new moon. In front of eacli ‘ fodioor-klnina ’ is tUig ’acirtMilur 
pit, in which fircM are kindlr-l every evening during the festival, rourid which various nmuscincntB Hueh as fem•inL^ Ac., 
taka place. Kvt*i*y night fuius al euiogiuiuR nre re< iUMl at ono or other * atihoor-khuna.* On paiticulav days proceHnions 
are formed carrying * tubool m ' (l)i.jrM or coflins) f<jruiod of a frame- work of bamboo, cr»vered wit h paper, and lighted 
up inside, and ‘ aularns ’ (rfipreRentati^ms in metal, papei, or wc»od of ilotuisIu'B banner) ; the chief niglit for tlieno 
j)roccH«ionB is the uiuth night, on which tne streets are illuininaUHl and various kinds of diversir.n proceed. Muring this 
|H'riod MahomedariR do no work, tirink r.o into.xicating liipjors, and do not mai'ry. Frmu the tifth day, rich men and 
merchant.^ disponwe milk, xherbot, an«l Ht cTitoil water to the people. On tlie fifth day, nuckiaees of flowern and coloured 
tlu'OfulA are worn. Gn tlm Rc-venth ‘hiy tht;re are representations of what in regarde<l by the Shiahs ns the niarriago 
ctsromony of CanRitn (sofi >^>{ II jc-s.'jjin, 3r\<l groat- graud.sou of Mahoinml) ; and on the eighth day a spear with a limo 
on the top of it i« carried about emblematic of Hossain's head w’hich wub carried through d*ifTei-<*nt cities of Syria 
ou tho point of a javelin. A horse-shoe of metal, wood, or paper, symbolising II OKsaiu's swift horse, is also carried 
about. A distinguishing feature of the festival is tho number of men dressed up t-o represent various rharactors. who 
go about tho street B and serve fur tho arnuHeinent of tho people. A xiowly married bride and bridegroom may not 
SiHj ©aoh other during those Lon il.ivR. (3) T?ie Teyrah Teyzee , — Tho * Teyrah Toyzee/ or tho first thirteen days of tho 
auspicious Bocond month* Biifur' nro c<u)Hidored unlucky, owing to tho }>rophet having been ill on those dnvs. A 
newly married tiride ami bridegroom may not see each oth‘'r on these days and no good work is undertaken during 
their coutinua7i«'e. On tho twelfth day all Mahomedans bathe. They tl;on take inaaah (black gram), nnbt)ilod rice, 
wheat, and til (•sosamum), nii.x tliom togetlior, put thorn on a tray, and deposit a small cup containing oil in the Centro 
of the dish. They finally give away tho contents of the tray to beggars. * Kichury ' (a mixture of rice and doll) and 
vogotablrts are then prepared and diatributod to the poor. This feast is not observed by the higher orders (4) 
Akhiry Ch ihn^r Sharnha. ^ last VVodnesday of tho mouth * Safar * is hold as a feast in comincinoration of 

Mahomeefs having oxpericncfwl some mitigation of his last illness and having bathed for tho lost time before death on 
that date. In most parts it is cunromary, in tho early morning of this day» to write (on mango-lcrivcs with roBc or 
saffron water, or ordinary ink) soven verHes of tho Koran, known as tho * Seven Salaiim.H,' t hen to wa.sh off the ink 
and drink it as a clmrm agairiRt evil. The UNiial observances on this day are to batlu?, put on m!w clothes and 
gonorally to tako a holiday. Thi.s feast is not obnorved by tho Wahaubiea. (5) Ifuuruh I^c/,lu^-~-Mowlood 
Bbareef commonly caIIiuI Bau»*ah Wafaut iX)mineinorates the biii-h of the prople t on the twelfth duv of tho third 
mouth, on tho Hccurid day of which the death of tho prophet also took place. This is the most essential of the feasts. 
Great procea.sion.« take pla.v^, aft dormg the Moh,'*rram. IleciiaiKJiis are made recounting the life, miracles, and 
death of tho p»-ophot. During all those twelve days educated persons s^wnd the lime in reading the Korean and the rich 
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there were Catholic communities near Cape Comorin and the movement has spread 
northward. The Catholics have lately found a footing in Kistna and Vizagapatara. 
The Protestants, whose operations were once limited to Tanjoro, have spread over 
the three southernmost districts and have now communities in thirteen districts. 

62 . Manners and Customs. — The manners and customs of the people have 
been most clo.scly examined by the missionaries, who have thereby added one to 
several other benefits conferred by them on the secular administration. The habits 
of the Tamulians have been .specially observed in former days by Pather.s lionehet 
and Dubois of the Catholic establishment, and of late by the Reverends E. R. 
Baierlein and S. Mateer. To the two authors last named these pages ai o in several 
places indebted. 

63. The oi'dinary costume of the Tamulian of the Carnatic is simpler than 
that used in any other part of India, for he has little or no alternation of clirnato 
to provide against. While at w'ork, fishers, tree-climbers, and otlu'rs wear but a 
shred of clothing. The better classes w'car the lightest clothing that is ])os.sible. 
With these, the upper part of the body is usually exposed to the air ; but iV not, over 
one shoulder or round the neck a muslin cloth is tlirown. The ]irincipal garment 
worn by the better classes is a cloth fastened round the waist and extending more 
or less to the ground. This is a single piece of cloth, .and is fastened merely by 
folding one part within the other. On important occasions only and in public, the 
wealthie.st wear a long made-robe. With the women, where one cloth covers the 
peraon, the effect is highly graceful. Ancient sculptures show the same costumery 
as is now worn. For material the native-made calico or muslin is preferred; but 
foreign goods also obtain, from their superior economy. Thei e is a ceremonial use 
of silks, dyed or printed in bright colours. Though living under a burning sun, it 
is not natural to the Tamulian to cover his head. The tiu*ban is of modern use. 

distribute alma to the poor. Ceromoniea are ulao perfonnod in honour of the ‘ kadam i paaool (Prv>phot*a fooUatep), 
whicli is the irnprosaion of a foot on Ptone, k<3|>t in a lx>x and also in honour of the aparir-haroef (the hair) 

a hair of th« prophet's board. On the twelfth tlay there are tnurninaiions, and * pilltnw * are proparod and tliatribuied 
to all. This fcatival is not observed by the Wuhaubiea, as ita observance ia not enjoin<*d in tho Koran. (f>) Ort‘anv»‘on . — 
This festival occurs on the eleventh day of tlie fourth month, in honour of Poor i Duslaf^eer, the chief nmon^^ ' walies * 
(saints) and a miracle worker. iTc is rc’vercd by tSotmnees but not by Shiahs. On the tonih of the month n lai^o 

^recn flaj^ is carried about, pbuitod iu an o.[»pr.inted pbico, and anoifited with stt tidal -wi.>od ; while reidfatiim made of 
versos from the Koran. On the edeventh day there arc illuminal ionn, and food in liipt rihuti.nd Whou i. liidera wr- oilier 
nln;.^ao is rai^iu^, a tbi}' is siuiilarly taken out in honour of this snint, on Muccessivi* 'Ihiursdai, R: llneo nr fear t.iofex. 
liarren women sometinies vow that if they .ihonld have a chiM, they will dcfdicate it to tin* ' Peer.’ Should their 
wishes Ix) iiccompIiMhod, t)u*y fix a laixe silver ring on the child’s ankle on thid day. (7) Sh'i}t i liirruu^, -’J’hiy is on the 
foartcoiith day of the eighth month, Shaubann. * Baraut ’ is tho Imok in whi(*h are reeordo<l anncMlIy all the netionH 
that men are to perform durintf the enduing year, ami also all the t hildron c>f men who are t<.» ho. Ivx ri and to die in 
the year, * Shab i Harant ’ thus moans * the night of tho record.' This :a tho V*orhir\n name, the Arnlui' Immi'o ‘ 
ool Jkloobaraca.' On ( he, thirtoi Td li of thi- rmmth foml is prepared in the uarrio i>f dof (*rvHi^d ancc.-n ■ ikOtl ndu! ivfvi, 
prayers ar<j offered over tho dish, and pr>rtions of the ff>od are distributed to rolativi^s nnd frioTwlH. Tlo hr.vor »u-dcrM 
make elephants and lam])H of idav in the naino of the boys and girls in the family, and a HcivlTolditig biMUL' tod 
illuTuinationa are made. Sitting up all night and reading tho Koran are commanded by the prt.phrf, a id oh^i*r\ d by 
the higher ortiera. Fire-worka are much used in tins festival, (H) Homxtin kn Hvza. Mhos fast takoii i;^ n.-tiMo from i lie 
name of tho ninth month. From sunset to 4 a.m. it is allowahlo to break tho fast, but from the latter hour urd il siinKct, 
it is to oat or drink. In thi.s manner n Mahoniedan phould fnst every day during the monih, and rniitinue 

day and night engaged in the contemplutiou of Allah. Every day after evening prayer iv\o,,|y coromonial prayers of 
groat length are recited in every moRipio in tho presence of a largo namV>er of the Or the Inst Friday a 

special ‘ kbootba ' or farewell sermon is road in mo.sques, tSorae people during the wh*do month, others for i>rdy part of 
it, remain in a corner of the mosque, only going out on occaeions of m^eesRity, ami to perform piirilicatory ablutions. 
These pass their time in reading tho Korun or praising Allah. The twenty-seventh nighi, of the month is called tho 
* Leilat ool Kadar * or night of.pow'or, on which tho Koran oame dtmm ontiro in ono volume to the lowcftt hearon, whence 
it was rovoalott in portions by Gabriel. On this date people should sit up all n>ght, burning frakincenHO, praying, and 
reading tho Koran. Tho following are exempted more or lesa from the noceasity of fasting ; the sif;k, tho aged, women 
suckling infaiiwa or pregnant, and very young children. A sick person, a travcllor and othei-fi must keep the month's 
fast as soon os they are able to do so, this being called * Ka/.ah * or ‘oTpiation,* It is ]>oHHible that Mahomed 
borrowed the plan of the thirty days* fast from the Christian Lent. (9) Raynzan ki Reel or ool is the 

festival following the Kamzan fast, and coinmuncos on the first day of the t^.-nth month, Shuwaul. On this day sll 
Mahomodans bathe, put on new clothes, and perfume thomsolves ; they then distribute alma of grain or com, in 
specified quantities called fitrat and go to prayer in tho mosque, where the * khatceb ’ (priest) offorR prayers and suppli- 
cations for tho prosperity rjf the roligi«:>n, and for preservation from misfortunofi. On tho cone In si >m of this prayer 
some of tho rich present tho priest with shawls or cloths, and when this has hoen done tho whole congregaGon rise 
up, and call out‘deeri’ (religion). Guns are then fired off. Friends mutually embrace, and strangers shake hands 
and congratulate one another. Beggars meanwhile collect, and alms aro distributed. Viiuts are now paid, and betel 
and scents are presented, bchoolmasters distribute congratulatory a«idresses written on omamontal paper among 
their scholars, and ret^eive prosoiits. A groat place of resort during this festival is tho Kodgah which is a platform 
specially constructed outside every town, for the purpose of offering prayers at this piid the Bnlcrood festivals. (10) 

Bakreed. This is on the tenth day of the twelfth month Zool Hijja. The festival is also ciilfod Zihiij or Bed ooz 

ZaUah, and is hold in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrificial offering of his non (Ishi/Uioi according to Mahomodans, 
Isaac according to Hebrews and Christians). On the ninth day, f xid is c.* iked, and Hupplications are iiflered for 
deceased ancestors. On tho day of the foMtival, tho people assemble? for prayer, both in mosques and at Eoilgahs. On 
their return homo tho head of tho family tuke.s u cow (whonco tho name ‘ Uakreod ’ or * cow-fontival ’), shoep, or camel, 
and sacrifices it by cutting its tlirtjat, repeating the words ‘in the name of tho great God.* Tho flesh is thou divided ; 
two-thirds being kept by the family, and ono-thiid being given to the poor. 
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The most indigent people wear rude caps, composed of the thick leaf-sheath of the 
areca palm tree ; but this is rather for ornament than for protection. Neither have 
the scorching sands of the Carnatic taught the Tamulians the necessity of covering 
the feet, in which respect they experience no inconvenience. Those whose profes- 
sion it is to make long journeys on foot put on a leather sandal, but this custom 
seems to come from the upper tableland. The Mahomcdan slipper is now worn, 
peaked and turned backwards and without heel. Those of the highest rank put 
off the foot-covering before I’oceiving visitors or entering a house, in the same way 
that Europeans of whatever grade uncover the head. On the other hand they 
retain the turban on the same occasions, to put off which according to the rules of 
Hindoo etiquette would be a great impropriety [”J. Most of the castes shave 
the hair from the head and face at I’egular intervals. But a small portion of the 


Sketch AccorNx of tup. Ci.oTinNo worn ry thr South Indian Population. — UiU und Jun^jie trihcfi. 
aa the most primitivt* apecimoiia of the Druvuliana may be conaidered tirat. The men go mvkod but for the lurigooty, a 
piece of cloth placed between the upper part of the legB ami fastened at both endn by tt coni which in secured round tho 
waist. Tho women among some of the tribes wear merely tho waist cloth, a cloth fastentMl round the waist and falling 
over tho lower part of thti body ; but aimuig tho irioro civilized the woman’s cloth covers the wholo person. None of 
tho liill or jungle tribes proper wear any covering for cither head or foot. Tho hill tribes from the nocossitioa of tho 
climato carry a rug of cotton or cotton mixed with wool, which they fold round their bodies in different fasliions when 
they require that covering. Tho Coorunibar and Iroolar of tho Ncilgherrioa inhabiting tho slopos may be conflidercil ji9 
intermodiary between hill and jungle tribes ; tho mou rarely wear anytliing but the luugooty and tlie women l»ave ono 
scanty cloth. The Todaha of tho NeilghorrieB call tho lungooty a kon, and the rug a pootcooly. Inhabiting tho 
summit of the highest plateau in the country tho latter is with thorn in constant uso. It consists of a thick, course 
cotton cloth manufactured in the neighbouring plains; whito in colour, but with ono or two tinted stripes, generally 
rod, woven into it at each end. It is usually purchased from the weavers who como to tho hills from Shreemoogay in 
Coimbatore district, and costs about 4 rupees. 'Iho pootcooly is first hung over the left shoulder anti then brouglit 
across tho back and forward under tho right arm ; tho point is thrown backwards over tlio loft shoulder again, tlius 
leaving tho right arm free, and allowing tlio folds of tho cloth to cover tho lower pari of tho b«>dy do>vn to the kucca. 
On certain special occaaions the}’ wear a plain waist-cloth reaching to the knoos called tarp, bought from the Shren- 
mcx)gay merchants at a cost of ono rupee ; this is simply tucked round tho waist, and crossed so as to cover tho loins. 
When taking a part in funeral ceremumies they wear in addition to tho tar|) a more expensive waist-cloth called caung 
which they obtain from Calient. The two dressos last named are probably traditional rornaiii.s of costume.'* worn by 
them when they formed a part of the Dravidiau comrannity in tho plains. 'L’ho T«)dah womcm wear a tarp which 
extends upwards over the breast and also tho pootcooly. Tho latter is soiuowliat differently dra)>ed to what it is among 
the men, being held in front by tho hand which is thus never froe, and reaching always to the feet. Tlic hair of Todah 
men is cropped so as to rcsemblo a natural skulbcap. Todah men wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, anfl finger- 
rings. Todah women wear heavy bra«<8 nrmlets, generally two on ono arm, silver bracelets, and silver finger-rings. 
The ortiatnonts however of theso, as of all other native? women, are almost too numerous to rneution. "J’lie Kotar of 
tho Neilgherrios dress much tho satno ns Todahs, hut though equally Canareso men they have different names for tho 
articles of dress. Kotah male dancerH w'ho attend festivals liavo a peculiar dress which 8pi>ear8 to be a medley of tho 
ceremonial dress of tho Dravidiatis and tho ordinary Mahoinedan dress, combining a long gown, trousers, and a turbnn. 
Tho Tladagnhs of tho Neilghorrios inhabit both tho slopes and surninits. They always wear a cliaracteristic rug or 
cumbly, analogous lo the Todah poot(?ooly, but they also wear tho turban of iho plains. (2) Dravulia7is of the iilainn . — 
The dross of tho men gonenvlly eonsists of two pieces of white cloth, coarse or fine according to the means of tho 
individual, oaeii from two to ten yards in longth, and fixnn three quar*^c?r8 of a yard to a yard -ainl-a-half wide. Of these 
ono 1 h wrap]>etl round tho body, and if Huthcieutly long, one end is passed betwoon tlio legs from behind, ami arranged 
infolds in front. Tho second cloth is used ehietly out of doors as a spare cloth to throw over the shoulders or bond. 
M en of tlio lowest castes commonly dispc’iso with tho cloth rountl tho boily, and wear in its jilaco a small ajiron of whito 
cloth 8upportt?d by a srring tied iduml tlio waist. Whilst at work many classes such us fishers, tree-dim l»ei'i«, arjd 
Ol liers, wear iioi.liing but tho luugooty, like tho jungle tribes. Until tho Mahomcidiiii conquest, no clot lies eul out and 
BOW’D togother were worn by Tamulians, and by many such art? still oon8idoi*ed unlawful. Many however now we.ir 
made-up tuuies, with the waist-clxtli l)ei)eath. Others have even adopted tlio Malioniodan fusliiori of louse ami tight 
drawers or trousers, the only diMiimtioii heing that I'amulians fasten theso on the right side, M:ihom<?dans on llic left. 
The materials used for made-up rlorhes are gcnenilly plain £ngli.sh or Native calico and muslin. Tlie ti.rban now in 
general uso was originally borrowed from tho Mahomodans. It is usually white niid asBumes tliffereut fortna. Finger 
rings and oaiTings art? the ornaimuits usimlly worn by men, but as a rule only tho wealthy w’oar many jewels. Sandals 
or sliyipors are worn out of doors but uover inBido the house. The slippers are peaked and turn«?d back at the toe, 
and down at the heel. Natives t f all castes take off their shoes before roceiving visitors or entering a house, but 
always retain the. turban or head dress. The stale dres.s of southorn rulers consists of tho usual waist -cloth, a long 
whito muslin robo odgetl with gold, and a head-dress of precious stones, Tho robe appears to be of Mahuuiedan 
origin. Officials wlion in office w ear a soniewbat similar robo of simpler make. Tho custom probably originated under 
Mahomodan rule. Tho dress of tl?e w'omen in its component parts closely resembles that of the men, but instead of 
wearing two pieces of cloth they wear only ono, which varies in length from six to twenty yards, and in wiflth fi-oiii a 
yard to a yard»and-a-half. This cloth is usually coloured and ombroidcrod, and is occasionally of silk. Widows wear 
a whito cloth, The oniinary manner of wearing tho cloth is as follows. One end having been gathered up into folds 
is held to the left sido, and the ot hor is thou passed tightly several times round the body, from tho waist to the middle 
of tho leg OF low’or, and'at last brought up over tho right shoulder and down to tho left side, where it is tucked in so 
as to fall in front in ample foMs. This is tho general arrangement, but women of different castes have slightly 
different methods of tying the cloth. Hy tho usual mode of arrangement above described tho bosom is usually com- 
pletely covered. A half-jacket oovoring the tipper part of tho body is sometimes W’om. In olden days this was considered 
indec emt for rospoctablo women. In some parts of the country, especially in the case of the lower-casto women on the 
West Coast, the women leave the upper part of the body oompletely uncovered. Until 1856 it was forbidden by low 
in Travanoore for Rhaunaur men and wonH?n to wear any clothing at all above the waist, and their jewels might not be 
of any ooatlier material than brass or beads. Innumerable kinds of ear-omamenta, hcad-platos and combs, tassels for 
the hair, braocletii, armlets, rings for fingers and toes, and noso-omamonts, are worn by all castes indifferently. Tho 
ornaments on the feet are in variably of silver, gold being appropriated to menibois of royal families. The most import- 
ant ornament worn by Hindoo women is tho * talce, * which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Kuropeans. It 
consists of one or mure small gold jewels and bonds strung on a twisted thread, and is tied on tho bride’s neck by tho 
bridegroom or ono of his relativea at the time of the wedding. Tt is never removed except in case of widowhood, when 
it is tom off and not again resumed. (.3) BrahminB . — Tho ordinary oostumo of the lirahintns is much the same aa 
that of the other castoB. It consists of tho same two pieces of cloth, which however are arranged somewhat differently. 
The waist-cloth is arranged so as to form five folds (called ' Panohacatcha ’) both in front and behind, and tho second 
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hair is left uncut called the coodoomy ; to be removed only on the occasion of the 
death of a father,* and then only by certain classes. The coodoomy is usually worn 
at the back of the head, but the inhabitants of the West Coast have it at the front 
of the head over the forehead, where it is tied up in a loose knot. As for the 
Tamul woman, she has long, black, and luxuriant hair, which she ties up in a knot 
at the back, or in the case of some castes at the right side of the head [”]. On 
the forehead of the Tamulian who professes Hindooism are horizontal or upright 
lines drawn with sacred ashes, and renewed every morning. In very many cases 
the plain white spot replaces these. They are as already mentioned the sectarial 
marks denoting the particular deity worshipped. They are repeated on the shoulders 
and breasts. A few persons who aim at special purity rub the sacred ashes 
over the whole of the upper part of the body. Around the necks of Bj^hinins and 
others specially devoted hangs a necklace or rosary, made of the nuts of certain 
trees strung together. These are used for reckoning the repetitions of appointed 
prayers. The mark of Brahminical dignity is a cord composed of three treble 
threads of cotton, Avorn across the breast, running over the left slioulder and under 
the right arm. It is renewed from time to time as it wears out. This cord, or 
poonool, is assumed also by certain artizans and has bceu conceded to the male 
members of reigning families. Ornaments are worn in profusion by botli men 
and women among the Tamulians. Tlie nose and ear jewels are prominent in tlie 
case of' the latter. In the oldest Tamulian fashion the women di.stended the lobe 
of the ear with ear ornaments of surprising size and weight. Necklaces of gold, 
silver, brass, or beads are worn by all women except widows. The talee, that is 
to say the marriage neck ornament, corresponds to tho wtjdding ring among.'^t 
Europeans. It is composed of one or more small gold jewels and hi'ads strung on 
a twisted thread. The talee is tied on tho bride’s neck by the bridegroom at the 


cloth is uBuallj worn over the right sbouldor instead of over the loft as among tho lower oastos | tins latter diatinction 
however seems to be only a local and perhaps accidental one. Pious Brahmins generally woar round tho neck a neck, 
lace or rosary oompoaed of the hard round nuts of certain trees, and used in reciting the appointed prayers. In 
common with the other twico-bom castes, the Brahmins wear the saorod thread, with which they are invested some 
time between the ages of eight and fifteen. This cord consists of throe thick twists of cotton, each of thcMn fnrmtd of 
several smaller threads. Tho three threads are not twisted together hut separate from one another, and hang from 
the left shoulder aorosa to the right side. When a Brahmin marries, the number of threads is increased from throe to 
nine. Brahmin women wear the cloth wound round the waist in tho ordinary manner, but with fiv'efolds in front and 
behind like tho men. Sometimes the end which hangs down behind is brought bock between the legs and fastened 
in front, leaving the legs uncovered behind. Brahmin women are not allowed to wear a petticoat. The omumemts worn 
by Brahmin women differ in some respects from those worn by other castes, principally in being more cosily. An 
ornament peculiar to this caste is the bracelet with diamond pendants. Brahmin w'omen also decorate thennodvos by 
staining the face and other uncovered parts of the body with a yellow solution of saffron am! whaler, and by ]»nintiiig 
with black the border of tho eyelashes. (-I) Mahomedapts. — Tho Mahoinediins wear dresses suilrd to occasions wliieh 
may be divided into first state or durbar, secondly ordinary, and thirdlv homo. **a. " The state dress consists of a 
turban on the head with a cap witliin, either conical-shaped or flat ; a flow'ing robe gntherc-d together into folds just 
below the chest and tho folds sewn together, worn over an iinder-coiit extending a little lf>w'er down the hip ; n Ioomi 
and open garment reaching tho ankles and buttoned only at the throat is also allowed for llujees or pilgrims and is vn»rn 
over a waist-Cfiat encircling a long coat, wdiiidi again has a small jacket under it next to the skin ; of a scarf r»r hf'lt 
round tlie waist ; of a pair of dravrers ; of a napkin j .and of hIiocs \v«)rii over sti^ckings. This dress is generally made of tho 
richest materials according to means. “ b.” Tho ordinniy coetunio diiTore from tbo preceding in that it bus no s< iii f t»r 
belt round tho waist. The flowing robe is replaced by an ordinary garment of various imttoma covering the body from 
neck to lower down tho knees, and the feet are naked without stockings. c.** The home dress consiHls of a Miinple enii 
on tho boad, of a jacket for tho body, of a j»air of drawers, a handkerchief and ahoes, w hich are freely used in sjich 
parts of the house as are not covered w-ith mats or carpets and aro taken off only when entering a Mahcjincdan burial 
ground, a mosque, and other places of sanctily, such as tombs, Ac. Tho dress of tho feinalos may also be di\ided 
according to occasions. The state dress or dress used on occasions of festivities or coremonies consists of u full rola* ns 
in tho case of men or a scarf fasteni’d at tho w^aist and passing once round tho body and over the bend | of a botldiee, ji 
petticoat, banglos and a napkin. Theso aro made of tho most oxpensire materials which tlie. wearer enn ntfortl to Imy. 
At home, the napkins are disjKmsod with and the dress is not so expensive. Slioes arc used by females on nil ocen^ifui.s 
Bandals are used only during the rainy soasmi and males are prohibited from wearing ornnnicntB of niiy kiml. Kiiig«*r 
rings are generally nsed. Mahomodan w'omen wear a largo number of various kinds of jewels on the bead, ncc k, arms, 
fingors, waist, feet, ankles, toes, ears and noses. 

[*•] Sketch Account of the Mode or wearing the Hair among the Dbavidians.— The tuft of hair whii h 
Hindoos are acouBtomed to leave when shaving their heads Is called in Sanscrit tho shikhah, in Tnmul the coodoomy. 
There are many references in Menoo and other ancient Hindoo books to the practice of tonsure; understanding 
thereby either tonsutw leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordinary use, or tonsure including tlio shaving off of t)io 
tuft, which is the mode proscribed for ceremonial defilomonts. The wearing of the hair long, tied up in a knot at the 
back of the head, nearly after the manner in which women osoally wear their hair, was the aucient natural usage of 
the Tamulians, and this usago, though to a great degree supersede by tho coodoomy, has not yet disappeared. The 
Brahmins, who settled in Southern India, brought with theep from the north the Aryan mode of wearing tho hair. 
The use of the coodoomy may be said now to indicate respectability, and has by tliis time reached tho middlo and 
lower classes, bnt it not yet by any moans become universal amongst them. The great majority of the SbauTmur 
wear their long, ^ere is a caste of bankers in Tinnevelly and Madura, called Kautioocottay Cheitieft, w ho wear 

their hair in neither of Hhe modes referred to, but shave the head completely after the manner of the Mahoincdaris, 
When a Hindoo loses bis father or mother and officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, be sometimes shaves off not 
his coodoomy only, but also his moustache, as a sign of mourning, or rather as a sign of the ceremonial impurity 
conCrected by a near relation's death. However this is not a Dravidian custom. 
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time of the betrothal, and is worn as an auspicious ornament. It is preserved with 
care, and not removed except in case of widowhood, when it is torn off and not 
again resumed. To wear gold on the ankle is a sign of royalty. Arms are 
rarely carried now by any caste, but their vestiges remain in several ceremonial 
costumes [*']. The Nayars wear on many occasions a long and broad-pointed sword. 
The habitations of the people are well designed to resist the tropical rays, and 
architecture has learnt much from the elegance of their sloping roofs and spacious 
vestibules. It is a singular error to suppose that the Tamuliaii house lacks 
comfort. The flat-terraced house of the Deccan is little used in the lower plains [■“]. 
The keen intelligence of the Brahmins has been developed on the simplest dietary, 
and they have taught a similar regimen to the upper classes of the Dravidians. 
But among the latter meat is more often consumed than is generally supposed, and 
a vow to abstain from flesh is considered meritorious. Among those who are 
regulated by the Hindoo system, the rules of caste forbid that persons should 
partake of food in company with those of lower caste, or which has been prepared 


f’**] Sketch Hjstort vv the Ar.vis op Sohtiiern India. — The ruclost type of South Indian arme may possibly bo 
referred back to a tirno wlioii a race oa» linr thati the Dravidian raoo wtia spread over tho mainland and iHland.M. Tlio 
Australian bdomeruiig is still used in llio Puodoocuttah Stuto in Trichinopoly district. This arm had its origin in a 
wooden club, tho discovery of its particular curv'c being no doubt accidental. The Tamul name is or bent 

stick. How<wer the Sanscrit writers also have a name for such an instrumenti whicli they call iistra or “ seatterer.** 
Tho arms still used by tho hill-trilics may be taken as types of ancient war weapons. The Khonda use the aling, tho 
bow, and an axo with a curiously -curved blade and a light bandlu Btrengihoned by brassplato and wire. 1'he Kolcs 
uso a short axo and a bow. Tho Cooig carries a short dagger in his waist and a strong knife bfdiind, tho han<]lo 
iKiiiig stack in his girdle, while the blade lies naked on his back. These knives are curved, so as to be itiho uned as 
bill-hooks for clearing jimglo. Gaspnr Correa, who visited Irnlia in 1514, deHcribes a Nayar as armed with ‘ a thin 
round shield ’ and * a naked sword with an iron hilt; the sword was 27 inches long and broad at the Vasco 

da Oama describes similar swords. These tho Nayars still wear. Another type of sw'ord is tho gauntlet liiltcd with 
rapior-blado, formerly used by the Mahruttas. Indians have much respect for the.. sword, and to this day sonthorn 
tribes administer an oath on it. Most of tho forms of South Indian swords have been borrowed from conqiifuing 
races, but tho metal is iiidigciious, as Routh Indian stool has been famous from a very early period. 'DiCy may l.»o 
classed according to the form of the bliirle into scimitars, sabres, rapiers, and cut-and-thrusta. 'J'hore are also two- 
baiuled swords and sacrificial sw'onls ; tlie latter being heavy weapons with two-handed hilts and curved, thictk-lmckcd, 
knife-liko blades. A very extraordirmry w»?.apon has been the steel lasso, used to decapitate a Hying enemy. Ti-o 
shape of tho axo was originally borrowed fronv tho tooth of some carnivorous animal, such a^ tho tiger. Shields were 
usually made of bufTalo or elephant skin, strorigtbenod with steel. The most rocont question is that of tho introduction 
of fire-arms. This is sometimes ascribed to a remote period, but tho allusions of ancient wnteis, on v\')\ich the theory 
is baaed, refer rather to misHilcs containing a eomposition like Greek tire. The exact composition of that eabstanco is 
not known, but it was doubtless petroleum or similar inflammable mineral oil. Ciesias (400 B.C.) mentions an oil used 
by tho Indians, which, when sot on fire?, could only be extinguished by stifling it with mud. JElien quotes Ctesias's 
account with additions. Philostratus Btates that this oil is got from a worm, sovon cubits long, by which tho crocodile 
is perhaps meant. The missiles containing the composition wore often discharged through tubes. Negative evidence as 
regards the use of guns in ancient India comes from tho fact that they do not appear in any of tho Sauncliy or Amravrtttj 
carvingpi. The first certain mention of guns in Southern India is in 1308 A.D., in whicli year the Bahininy Sultan 
captured 300 guu-carriages from tho Rajah of Vijianuggor. Shells wore in use towards tho end of the fifteenth 
century and rockets wore known at a remoter date. Small guns were first used in action by Baber in the north at the 
battle of Paniput (A.D. 152G). They consisted at first of a simple metal tube attached to a struiglit pit.*ce «)f wcK>d, 
with a touoh-bole to which fire was apidied to ignite tho charge. Aji advance on tins w’oa the n»atchlock, still used by 
juugle* tribes. The firelock with flint and stool was mvented by the French in 1635, and introduced into luiliii subse- 
quent to that date. Indian cannon were originally made of Viare of iron hooped together but afterwards braes and 
bronze wore also used, and the guns were cast. Acbar was the first of the Moghul emperors to pay utteniion to tho 
construction and equipment of artillory. Aurungzeeb follow'od, and his axmoury contained 50 or 60 field-guns of bronze, 
70 cannon, and 200 or 300 light camel guns. Hyder and Tippoo placed great reliance on this branch of their army, and 
employed French and English artizans to superintend tho manufacture of their ordnance. Gunpowder was known 
in Southoru India long before it was applied to fire-arms. The principal component parts, viz., saltpetre aud sulphur, 
are found hero in large quantities. Fireworks also have always been a favourite amusement in the country, and the 
natives have attained great skill in their maxiufacture* 

Sketch Accou.nt or the Habitations or the South Indian Population. — Tlie Tamulian's house is comfortable 
but simple. In many of tho old towns there is not a single two-storied house, and those of one story aro as low' as possible. 
There is a tradition that tho dw’olliugs of the deities should rise higher than those of men. Tim hooao of a person of tho 
middle classes is from 30 to 40 feet sipiare. It has an open verandah towards the street, with a door in the nii<ldle. 
Tho house is divided into several small rooms. Cnie is used by tho females of the family ; another is more piildic ; and 
a third is the strong-room, carefully fitted with locks and bars, and upper ceiling, so as to form a secure repository for 
the cloths, jewels, weapons, coins, brass vc.sael8, and other Imusohold valuables. Windows are cither wanting, or aro 
excocHiingly small, and are fitted with wooden bars or carved work. Tho interior is often dark. The apartments within 
are built rooudi an open conrt, paved but not roofed. In tho middle of this there is a square hollow, where tho rain 
water oolleots and is drained off. Into the open court the doors of tho inner rooms open. In largo houses there is often 
a second sraailor court and a small garden. A well is dug inside tho courtyard for convenience of access. In the more 
respectable native houses there aro a great many separate buildings ; some of them carefully secluded for the u.so of tho 
various members of tho family aud their Wives and children, with store-rooms, cooking-houses, aud often a small 
domestic tcmplo in one corner of tho open cuvu^tyard. Tables and chairs are not to bo found in a Tamulian house, and 
ordinarily a rush mat serves as bod, chair and table. A few earthen and metal pots, and a box for keeping cloths 
and jewels, form the whole of the house furniture. Latterly rude bedsteads have boon introduced among the better 
classes. The walls of tho hotter class of houses are built of day bricks dried in the sun or kiln burnt, or of a hard 
clayey material called latcrito, dug in abundance out of tho bill-sides in almost every locality. It is cut into squares liko 
bricks, and hardens by exposure to the air. Cboonam, or lime for plastering the w'alls, is procured by burning bivalve 
shells, found in abundance on the sea-shore and in the backwaters. This is a perfect white and when properly applied 
and ^lisbed looks like, lino white marble. Tho ceilixigs, rafters, and beams are of teak, jack, or palmyra wood and tho 
roof is covered with small tiles of burnt clay. Tho dwellings c£ the poorest natives consist of four mud walls, with 
wooden rafters, and giwss or palm-loaf thatch. Many hots are constructed wholly from tho leaf and stems of the 
palmyra or oocoanut palms. 
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by such. The profession of a cook is as honourable in Southern India as that of a 
teacher["3. 

64. All the ordinary occupations essential to civilized life are carried on by 
the Tamulian ; often in a style very primitive, and different from that of European 


Sketch Account op the Dietauy c'F the South Indian ropt?LATioN.--J/ifro<fucf.irM.--T)io ourli. r iin|>roMsion!i 
obtained by travollers with roi^’-ard to tho niannerg and customs of thia country nroHc from with t)u' |»ooplo 

living' on the Hoa-board, and as rice in ono of the Htapio jirodiiota and the chief food of the p4‘i>j)U* on t]»e alluvial 
plains near the coasts, it wjir crroncouHly aHBurned that the mIioIo popuhitiun of the ctiuulry w«Tt! i ico-cutora. 
aoa-board i>f the Madras Preaidency is gonerany HcAi-]n*odQcing, but in tlic itdci ior ot her t crcnils whic h riMptirc Ics’i 
moisture, and which can be grown without artificial irrigation, take the priticipal jdacce in tin* difturv. In incHt of the 
districts raggy (Klcuaiue coro'jH nu) i.s the grain chit fl)' eaten by hibourixig men. In niitritivo p(jwer this is ecpiul, if not 
superior, to w’hcat, the Rtn]>io of northern coutitricR; and hence ariROR its general uwe hv thoKCc who have to endure tiodilv 
esertion. About one-fifth of the tuitiro area of cultivated land in the diRtncta is devoted to th»* prodiieiiiju of ri< o and 
sugar, the remaining four- fifths hewing used for the cultivation of the dry ccreaU, dholl, gram, oott<M», oil-Rc*edH, «lc. 
(2) Cereals . — As regards the hihouring popnlntiua, the gnmt bulk of their food is furninhed hy thi? ataph? cereal of the 
district in which they live. Tho following are the chief of the grain-yioJding grasses used iis food, but tliexo uro soino 
other Bpcciea of miller grown, auch aa l*anicum tntliare and 1*. frumontuceu in : — 



Knglisli names. 

Botanical names. 

Taniu) namcH. 



Uice (several sp.) 



(iroat millet ... 
•Spiked millet ... 
Italian millet ... 
Idttlo millet 
Wlieat ... 

Harley ... ... 

Indian corn 

Oryza saliva 

Kleusino corocana 
Sorghum vulgaro 
Pciiicillaria apicata ... | 

Haiitcum ItuUoum ... i 

Panicuin miliacoum ... ! 

Triticuni tuMtivum 
liordeum hexastichon ... 

Zea mays 

1 

Ari»y. 

Uaggy. 

Cholum. 

, Cum boo. 

1 'i'inny. 

Vrtragoo. 

Cothoomay. 

Varcothoomoy. 

Makkacholurn. 



(3) Pulses . — Next in imyrnrianco to ibo ceroaU, are plauia of the order Leguminosm ; in fact. ihoKo of tho population 
whoeat little aruiiial food are compelled to seek in those plants tho nitrogenous material required to renew waato, of tissue. 
The pulses, the pem^, the lieans. gram, and dholl contain a large peroontugo (namely from 25 to 30 per cent.) of vegciablo 
albumen, or i-asein, besides a pro}K>rtion of iuorgauie coustituents. The principal pulses iu goneral use are included in 
the following list : — 


English names. 

Botanical names. 

Tamul names. 


Dlioll 

Cajanus Trdicus 

I'ovray ]>nr('C)p. 


Grcori gram 

PhasooluB radiatus 

Puf cliay paynr. 


Black gram ... | 

PhaseoluB mnngo 

! Oohinduo. 


Ci>ol t ce ... ; 

DolichoR uniflvtruH 

! CoIl<H>. 


Lentil 

Ervum lens . , 

1 MyKore pnroop. 


Bengal gram . . . 

1 Ciccr arietiiium 

j f^uhilay. 


Cc>mrMOii pea ... 

I Piuuiii sativum 

i 

j Puttauuy. 



These substances enter largely into tlm composition of vegotfiblo curries. They are hImo mndo in»<» tliin cakes with 
pepper and aRRafevtida, which ero fried in butter and thus caUm. Thf»RO who do not use uniimLi fuoil coumuiuo frosn 
two to four ounces of dholl, or some other of the lentil tribe per diem in addition to tho ordinary amount id cereal 
grain. (4) Arnmul food . — The animal fooii.s used in Southern India do not differ materially from tlumo of other 
countries. Of these, butter, butter-rnilk, and fresh curds are tho most universally used by all claBRos. Tim wealthier 
tho family, the more ghoo (clarified butter) and butter-milk is gonorally consumed. The religion of the Ifindmiu 
prohibits their oating beef, and tho Mussalniaus are equally forbidden tho use of pork ; but with these exceptions the 
ilesh of domcstiimted animals and of tho wild ruminants of tho forest is generally eal on. 'J'he flesli of domesticated 
animals in Southern India is remarkably lean, and deficiont iu succulent juices. This is liccnnse cattle arcs not sf>e(.*ifiily 
fattoned for consumption- The lower coAtcR and Pariahs even cat horso-fioMh, ns well as the bodies of cuttle which die 
of discaso. Along tho sea-bonrd, fish of all kirid.s is used as food, and salted fish finds its way into the interior, 
being an articlo of trade in most bazaars. (5) Prints a^uX vegetables. — Succ'ulent vpgctubleH and fruits used as 
food are numerous. Green vogelablos are chiefly used iu curries. The rij>o fruits aro l aten ruw' in thoir season. 
Lime juice enters into the composition of nearly all Indian dishes, and tho preseryiitivo action of this vegetable acid 
on the fluids of the body is probably very important, where tbero is a eon sumption of large ipiantitieH of cereal grain. 
Tho general use of the fruit of tho tamarind in carries is an analogous fact. Many of tho Indian fruits aro 
-in theinselvee highly nutritions. The plantain, jockfruit, mango, custard apple, pine, and melon aro instances. The 
fruit of tho custard apple <Anoua sqnamosa) which growrs wild has in timne of scarcity boon the means of saving 
thousands of the population from starvation. The cocoanut, the palmyra nut, date, Ac., contributo in an important degree 
to the food of the population, wherever they ftve indigenous. (6) Sugars and starches . — Sugar is made not only from 
tho cane, but from the inspissatod juices of different varieties of palm. Sugarcane, in the districts where it grows, 
is €»ateD largely in a raw state. In tho south of Tinnevelly, the jaggery, or impure sugar obtained by boiling down the 
toddy of the palmyra tree, forms a very important item of tho staple food. The higher claRses both of Hindoos and 
If abomedans oat largely of sweetmeats; many of them very curiously composed, but their chief bases are sugar, 
butter, almonds, and flour. Arrowroot abounds on the Western Coast of the Presidency. Sago and tapiooa are also 
used to some extent. There has been an extended culture of the potato on tho Neilgherry plateau. This is cun- 
auiDcd now to a ccmsidorable extent by the natives on the hills, and forms an article of considerable traffic with the low 
c»antry. (7) Spices and condiments. — Chillies, black pepper, coriander, cardamoms, turmeric, ginger, garlic, and onions 
are us^ to an extraordinary extent. Curry und rice is one of the characUrristic dishes. Curry is a comf^und of spic-es j 
SQch as mustard, pepper, turmeric, ginger, coriander seed, tamarinds, onions, cocoannt jnicc, Ac., in varying proportions, 
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workmen, but still practically eniciont[**]. The occupations of the different castes 
can be seen from Vol. II, App. XXXIf. The products of native handicruft.s 
are described at page 350 of this volume. Prosperous persons lend out their 
money at heavy rates of interest. Some liowever hoard it concealed beneath the 
floor of the bouse or elsewhere. Many expend their savings on gold and silver 
ornaments, which, being of small bulk, can bo easily guarded besides being readily 
convertible. The goldsmiths are skilful. workmen. Weavers do not as a rulo 
attempt the manufacture of aiiy but plain cotton cloth. But in special localities 
there are also silk-weavers. The carpenter’s chief tool is the rude chisel of various 
sizes and breadths. With this he cuts through timber, instead of using the saw. 
There is some waste of material. Planks are planed with the broader chisels. 
Narrow tools are used for piercing holes, into which pins of palm wood, instead of 
ironjaails, are driven to fasten portions of timber together. Wood-carvings are 
astonishingly correct in their execution, as well as elaborate and curious. In the 
erection of temples and wayside rest-houses, and for images and decorative 
carvings, stone is largely used. It is expensive to work, but it is imperishable. 
Noble and imposing works of art exist in some of the ancient temples, made of this 


according to the flavour required. The ingredients being ground with a stone roller, on a flat smooth stone, are hoiicd 
and added to the moat, fish, or vegetable which iq, to be curried. The rioe is thoroughly well boiled iu water, (h) 
Drinks , — The most common drink of the people everywhere is plain water. The water in which grain has l>oeri boiled 
is also frequently drunk with meals, either fresh, or after standing for some hours and becoming acid by fertoentatinri. 
“ Pepper water/' a kind of soup without meat, is another very common drink with meals. An infusion (if ginger in (i(»t 
unfrequently tised on the Western Coast. Of late years, tea and coffee have been more largely cunsutruMl by the native 
population. In the districts where coffee is grown, there is a very largo local consumption of the berry. Native road- 
side coffee-shops are often met with. (9) Ferinented and distilled liquors . — With the wide-spread distribution of toddy- 
yielding palms, it follows necessarily that the use of that beverage in a simple and fermented condition will be fin valent. 
Jlany drink the fresh toddy; others use it as fermentatiun is beginning, or when it Iihb iitiainid cnn.^iderabln 

intoxicating power. Those whoso means permit it, drink country spirit (armck), distil l(.‘d from j}igg<;rv or tculdy. 'J*ho 
natives of hilly districts iu the interior are more addicted to spirit-drinking than the people of the plain.M. (10) /'rrpti- 
rationsf Jood . — The prior processes which in Kurope fall to industries are performed in the llindoo houschoM. The 
mortar is generally of stone ; but often a log of wood, the lower part shaped like an hour-glass stand, while in the upper is 
a conical cavity of the contents of about two gallons. The pestle is of hard wood, about four feet long and two in(?he<4 
iu diameter, with the ends ferrnlcd with iron, to prevent splitting or wearing. It is usual for two women to work 
together j the pestle is then raised perpendicularly by the right hand of one, and as it falls is ranglit by the right hand of 
the other. When tired with the right hands, they use the left. A song is chanted during the work. The atone mill, 
consisting of two flat atones worked by one or two women, is in use in every house. (11) Meah . — Only two meals are, 
as a rule, taken daily. One meal is invariably taken at night, when the day's work is over. The hours of the other ineuls 
or meal depend u|X)n the employment and means of each individual. Those who are employed as domeMties by Kiiropeans 
take generally two meals during the day-time; a light ono in the morning, and a second and more sub.s tan tial one at 
noon. The labouring classes and those who.so occupations necessitate their leaving home early, take only omi meal 
before the night meal, and that early in the morning. Ofllcials and merchantH, and petiple of the micldlo classes 
generally do the same; but the morning meal is con.sidorably later, usually at noon. Thi.s in fuel is the ordinary liahit 
of the country, and appears to be the one most suitable to tropical residence. When eating, !ho natives sit cross- 
legged uj>ou the ground. Neither plates, spoons, nor forks are used. A plantain leaf holds the rice. For li(|utd8, tho 
hai^ leaves of tho jack troo arc fastened' at one side with a thorn, so as to form a rude kind of spoon. Tlkcsr* leaves are 
thrown away after being once used. In Southern India, men and women never oat together. After the inalos of tho 
family have finished their repast, the women, who have meanwhile been attending upon them, rotiio to their own 
meals. It is considered unbecoming fur a female, unless a child, to be seen eating by any male member of the 
fauiily. Brahmin w'idows take only one meal a day, at noon. 

Skktcu Account of the Occupations of the South Indian Population. — Tho occupations in an agricultural 
Ullage are a key to the whole of tho native life. The smallest village has its hoad magistruto or raoonsif who repre- 
sents the supreme local authority. The other village officials are the monigar, whoso duty it is to collect and remit 
the Government duos, and the kanakan, who keeps tho accounts and the registers of the different holdings. The 
monigar and moonsif are in very many cases the same person. In most districts the posts of these officials are 
hereditary. Not far from the village, there is a suburb, called tho ohory. This is inhabited by PariahH, who cultivate 
the fields of the other inhabitants. Among them is a taliyary or headman of the Pariahs, whose duty it is *jo guard 
the whole village, and to catch thieves and send them in custody to the police, for which latter purpose he carries in 
many villages a spear. His assistant is the vettiyaun, who also attends the burial of dead cattle, and performs other 
menial occupations. The posts of these also are mostly hereditary, and are paid by the grant of a piece of land. In 
larger villages and towns, each division has its moonsif, monigar, kanakan, taliyary, and vettiyaun. A more detailed 
dosoription of these five principal officials will be found later, on page 154. The artificers form properly a part of the 
hereditary village establishment, thongh they ere not recognised as such for the par]K)8C8 of Government. The first 
of these is the oarpent^er. He works sitting on tho ground, with the wood that is being operated upon held between his 
feet I and his principal tools are tho hammer and chisel, lie occasionally uses a saw, the teeth of which are set in 
a direction opposite to tho European fashion, and a plane. A village carpenter will with these t(x>ls make any ordi- 
nary piece of furniture, including the most skilful wood-carving. The lathe is a modern introduction. The smith 
also sits on the ground and works in that position. By his side sits tho bcllows-blower with a goat skin in each 
band. The smithy and its tools are easily transported, and the furnace is built in a few minutes. The potter sliapes 
round pots, large and. small, whilst standing, by turning tho wheel with a bamboo and shaping tho clay as it tiirns. 
The barber sits and shaves the head and face of the customer sitting opposite to him. The washerman fetches linen 
from bouse to honse, and carries it to Die river or the tank, where he heats it upon a stone. If the river is far, 
donkeys are employed as beasts of burden. Tho calendar writers and astrologers ore always Brahinins, and their 
science is a part of religion. Other trades are those of the goldsmiths, oil mongers, coufectionera and b» 2 aarmen. 
The goldsmiths, particularly those from Trichinopoly, are ca{)abTo of executing the finest work. The oilniungsrs yoke 
one or two oxen to a long beam turning the grinder, which fits into a hollow woixlen mortar. The oil is thus 
pressed, and the o(>cration produces loud tones which are heard fora long distance. The o<mfi-etioueni exhibit their 
wares by the roadside. Tho baxaurmen sell everything that is required for daily life. In their leisure these aro fond 
of reading. 
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material. The iron industry is very important[“]. Potters are an essential part 
of every village community. They produce tlie common red chatties and oilier 
vessels of clay used for drinking, eating, cooking, storing oil, and many similar 
purposes. As these are exceedingly fragile, and are besides frequently dispensed 
with and thrown away, the lionsehold stock being renewed on account of delile- 
ment, immense quantities are used throughout the country. They are moulded by 
hand on a wheel, and burnt in a small furnace. The musicians belong as a rule to 
the lowest classes, but occasionally a professor of the higher art is found ainorg 
caste Hindoos[*‘J. A knowledge of reading and writing is very generally diffused ; 
but those who cannot write use marks for their sign manual, of Avliich there are 
some peculiarities. Thus men use a horizontal line, women a cii’cle. Men on the 
West Coast sign with three vertical lines. Christians sign with a cross. The traders 
sometimes sign with a trado*mark ; as a dagger for a soldier, and a hammer for a 
goldsmith. 

65. Mention has already been made of the formation of Tamul geographical 
names. Although it is impossible to discover the meaning of every local name at 
present in use, yet the greater part of such names have a definite signification. 


Sketch Account ok the Iron anti Steel Industry in Southbhn India. — The iron luttnufiioturos of tho 
Tnmulians are both important anrl intoroatinjc* Tho mountains oro rich in iron ore, nud no troublo or skill is rotjnirod 
to produce it. The oro is merely picked up, broken into pieces, washed clean from tho earth, nud then placed in tho 
furnace. The fnriiaeo itself is neither n costly iu»r permanent structuro ; it consists of a fow walls of plaster, whi.di two 
men can build without expense in ono or two days, and it is erected at the place where the ore has been oollocted. The 
bellows, of which there ore two, consist each of an entire goat skin. A man sits on the grouiul, takes ono in each liand 
and moves them up and down quickly, so that an equal and powerful blast is ofPocted. Tho earthen furnace is hi led ut 
tho bottom with charcoal, and then or© moistened v/ith water is placed on tho top of it. The same i.s done scvi-ral 
times in layers. The blowing up of the fire with the goat skiiiH continiios for several hours. After this ])eriod tin; iron 

1. s taken out with tongs, beaten with hammers so a.s to free it from the dross, and given to the hlarksiuith. 'riio latter 

throws the iron into chauidrons full of charcoal, and thence after a while taking it out hanunors it into burs twelve 
inches long and ono and a half broad. The iron is thu.s ready for manufacture. 8uch iron is very brittle, and the color 
is rod. But this unpretending material produces the Indian steel, celebrated already in tho earliest ag<*», and from 
which the swords of Damascus were ‘ manufactured. Tho preparation of the steel is as simple us I hue of the iron. 
Small crucibles of mud mixed with husks of rice are built on tho spot. Into those crucibles is thmwn a (piaiifity of 
broken iron with about a quarter of the weight of tlry w'cmuI of the wild cinnamon bush (Cassia auriculutu) cut into small 
pieces, and after adding a fow leaves of celandine (Asclepia gignntia) tho whole is ivivered up. An earthen cover is put 
over the mouth of tho crucible and smeared with mud so as to render the whole air-tight. A number of such crucibles 
filled in this way arc then placed in a furn<Lco and covered with charcoal. A flro is lit and blown with goat skins for 
two or three hours. The operators then wait until tho wholo has cooled, after which they proceed to extract tho steel 
from tho crucibles. By tho above jirocoss, all the unnocossary particles of carbon, which are the cause of brittleness in 
tho iron, are removed and the finest stcNil is obtained. It is impossible to ascertain how tho natives of India have 
arrived at this simple but profitable way of making steel; but it Booms certain that io former times they were llie only 
persons who understooil its preparation and the oldest Persian poems sixiak in praise of Indian steel. The following is 
the detailed recipe for making native steel : — “ a.” To work tho iron — Take of the ore of iron, called caniicull ; j>ut it by 
boskets into the furnace, made in tho nninnor of the choonain kilns ; cover this with the same quantity of cluircoal ; in 
this manner put in three layers of « ach, oro and charcoal alUrnately. Then work the furnu<.H» with a rarge bcllowH for 
six hours; when the stone or oro w-ill hf* found melted into one mass ; which should be quickly heat out into hars heforo 
it cools, employing four or five men with heavy InnntneiH for this purpose, To make stoefof the iron — Tak <5 tho bars 

of iron, beat them into pie* es of eight irielies bing, and four inches in circutnforenco ; cut them into two equal parts. 
Then take a suftioiont rpiantity of red clay, and ]»«it it in water ; strain it oft* by a channel, and eondin t it into a hollow 
place when the water is found to booome ch ar ; drawing oft' the w’atcr, take the pure clay, and an equal proportion of blaek 
ashes of paddy husk, and employ two men, one to pound them in a stone mortar in the manner in whit n jiaper is best, 
and the other to supply the mortar with tins ini.xturo; then of this inipalpable powder make crucibles of a span in length 
and eight inches in circuiiiferenrc, of the size or 5»haj>e of tliC pLmtain-nower or guava-fruit ; and dry it gradually by 
exposure, at first under tho shade, and then to the sun, till it is properly dried. Put into each of theso crucibles when 
perfectly dry, one of tho above-mcunoncsi half pieces of iron ; and cover it with a handful of the creeper (with its leaves) 
callod in Canaresc, oog^nabuUy, or in Teloogoo, tiingaid ; and fill up the vacancies with paddy husk ; cover the wholo 
with some of the purified earth, which dry well ^ exposing it to the fire. Of those crucibles, to tho number of 54 are put 
into tho furnace. **c.** To make the furnace — I^Iake the furnace ono cubit square, and throe in height ; make a hole from 
behind through the wall into the furnace, in which two large bellows are to be fixed ; spread some grass on tho bottom 
of the furnace; on this, lay charcoal, and over it, a clay pipe, in which tho mouths of the bellows are inimrted ; then 
arrange the 64 crucibles in the furnace ono ovdr another ; and lay in plenty of obarooal, as much as is necessary. T'he 
bellows are to be well worked for nine hours ; when it is found from the fumaco that the rod flames turn white (or it is 
come to a white heat), it may be supposed that it is sufficiently done ; then sprinkle a little water over the tumaco, and 
take out the crucibles ; cover them with sand, and cool them with water ; when th^ are sufficiently cool, break them with 
a small hammer, and there will be 20 or 30 prepared steel masses out of the 64, This is the finest and best kind of steel 
qsed in all worlu. If half-prepared steel is put again into the furnace in the same manner, they will bo well dune. 

[*•] Sketch Acxx>unt of South Indian Music. — Sanscrit literature attaches a high value to the practice of music. 
In the epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as musicians residing in Indra's heaven. In tho Mritchacatica, Hebhila is 
praised as a renowned singer. The Sanscrit writers have four different general systems. The first system is ascribed 
for its authorship to Devarshy Naurada, who in epic poetry appears as well skilled in history, and passes l>ctweeii the 
gods and men the reciter of tales and history. Eesbwoi-a or Shiva received this system from him. Tho author of tho 
second system is Bharata, the inventor of the dramatic art. The author of the third is the divine ape Hanoonian. Tho 
author of the fourth is Capila, the founder of tho Saunkbya philosophy. The third of these is the most prevalent and 
popular in Southern India, and has perhaps borrowed some indigenous features. The music of the educated Tamulisxi 
contains the Koropean scale of seven tones, and denotes them by the letters sa, n, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. These stand for 
the terms Shadja, Rishabha, Gaundbaura, Madhyama, Panchama, Dheivata, and Nishauda. Tho whole form tho Praucriia- 
swaragranmaor natural scale. Tho distinction is observed between whole tones or swaras, and half tones or ardhaswaras. 
There are also twenty-two quarter tones in each octave, called shrooties. Sa to ri is 4 sbrooties, ri to ga is 8, ga to ma is 

2, ma to pa is 4, pa to dha is 4, dha to ni is 8, ni to sa again of the next heptachoi*d is 2. The four shrooties corrospoud 
nominally to the European major tone, and the three shrootiae to the Enropeeja minor tone ; two slirooties make the 
diatonic semitone. Bj this calculation the shrooties will not always be esaotly equal | but it is probable that as there is 
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They are generally compotmd words, and may readily be resolved into their elements. 
In like manner proper names of persons have their several signifmations. The 
composition of a Hindoo name may bo seen from Vol. IT, App. XXXIV. The 
old Dravidian names am single names only. They arc often taken from demons, 
as Maudan, Shauttan, Ac. Other names arise from the personal appearance of those 
who bear them. Thus Carooppan, ‘ black on«^ Vellaiyan, ‘ white one Yilaiyaun, 

‘ tender one;’ Cotchoocootty, ‘ small one.’ The proper name of the npper classes 
is mostly that of a Hindoo god or goddess ; as Navayana, Rama, Madhwa, Permanl, 
Parvaty, Lutchmee. Sometime.s it is also a poetical compound. Thus Masih'uimany, 
‘pearl without flaw;’ Vodamannicain, ‘ gem of scripture;’ Cooroopautham, ‘feet 
of the teacher;’ Caroott-adaiyaun, ‘ possessor of judgment;’ Nyaunacan, ‘ eye of 
wisdom;’ Nyaunamoottoo, ‘pearl of wisdom;’ Shebattiyaunam ‘ praying one ; ’ 
Devadausan, ‘ servant of deity ; ’ Satyayee, * true one.’ To thi'so they prefix the 
village name, and they allix an honorific or caste name. Women have only one 
name, to which in very superior fainilic's is added a title [**]• The question of 
iMahome<lan names is quite special, and they are in ne.arly all cases foreign to the 
country 


iio harmony, tho i nlmnnoiiio playor follnwH the elirooly anti not tlio tone, thiiB miikiug the Bliroolies 

The native HVBtem adniitn inoreovoi* fii.x niu^rutj or mode«, and the iritiBicivl trcjitieoft coutatii tiiinute liirtrtaionB its to tho 
employment of thciie in t'ne ftix Kt^anonB into which tho year ia divided. Tho «ix ratijyras are j;odIike bein>,^H, whntm 
tn»nKort» are raujpneca eight in number. TIicrc have piY>duced sous called rani^npootras, by whom tlio 

. arions mixturci of tho chief niodee are tlonotod. lu eome mannacripts aro found portraita t the two ami yixty miilo 
and female divioitioa. Tho Tamula «poRk gfenerally of only thirty-tvr > modes. These arc b it the analogue of the oltl 
Kuropoan clturch uuHles, which plaro J tho tones and seinitonos in a different order from that ii w familiar, and signali/iCil 
I horn by beginning and ending t )0 this or that noto nuu king tho mode. The uho of these m ilos givi*s rJio ImpreRsioti 
that iho performer is not adhering to any detinite sueecasion of tones and semitones, Vmt his i.s only due to want of 
familiarity with tho style. A good performer miikos to predoraiiiait.* the first noto of the mode ; called gralta when it 
begins, and uyausa when it ends the melody. 'I'I'to is also a dominant in each mode, not necess/irily the fifth, called 
amsha. Tho idea that the uiodoru major and minor diatonic scales are the only naturnl scales appears to be derived 
from tho complex coiisideratious connected with harmony. The natives of India have no harmony, other than tlm uso 
of tho drone given by the octave below, and sometimes the lifth above that added. Besides the instrumenlH of 
peroossioii the indigenoiia insr^niinentH are a Bpecios of hasaoon. & rough cow -horn, und a kind of clarionet. Tho 
vee nay, an elegant wircsi or stringed instrument, ie an importation from tho north; and was raythologiciilJy tho 
inventiou of Naurada the son of Brtdima. It has usually seven wires raised upon nineteen frets. At one end, and 
iiften at both ends, is a largo gourd which gives resonance. The tone is however weak, and it is only used with 
a light aocompanirnont on some instrument of percuBsii n. Tho manual skill dirplayed by performers on this instrument 
is astoriisliiug. The notation known in Southern 1 ndia indicates th»i melody roughly, but not with all its details ; 
and instrumental music is nsoully learnt by rotoorear. The notation consists merely in the onumeratiou without stuvo 
of tho syllables mentioned uV>ovo. At the begiriuiug of the melody Is iudicaiod the rauga, which sbows what notes are 
to bo ttaitened or 8hur)»ou«*d ; and the mugiv is novor changed during the jHirf»>rrnnnco of tho melody. t here is no sign 
to indicate dilYerenoea of oedavo, or accidental ilatteraiiga or sharponiDgs. Tlie mtdody is barred. Within each bar tho 
positioti of the syllables alone indicat'?is ihoir relative valuct;. It will bo seen that this is a rude notation, and 
advanced musicians do not require it. A more iiccorato investigation of the musical writings of tho Hindoos is 
<l‘»tnrabU*, esjMjcially us they throw much light oii the repiescritution of the native drama. A Teloogoo collection of 
tunifs, called Sangecta Rntnaucaram, wha prititecl at Madras by Vougopuul Naiackau iu 18C2. There is a similar 
manuscript iu Caruireso entitled Sangeeta Uatoamaiila. 

Skktch Account of Modm of AimsESs in the Diiavidian T.ANCtJArjFS.—A difficulty in the Dravidian langnngcs 
oonsists in the oorroot use of the honoriflo forms of address. Tho pronouns and verbs which are used, reveal the 
relative rank of the person addressed. If he is evidently tho inferior or junior, (nl pdgifky) is said in Tainul * thou goost,* 
und the use of the honorific in such circumstances would bo highly iusppropriate and even ridiculous. If he is ♦he 
oqual in rank, tho form is (mr ]»dgirir), meaning ‘ thou, sir, goost/ If hois a superior, (ningal pdgirlrgaj) is used, ‘ye 
go ; * or again (tAngni p/.girirgnl) which n.ennH ‘ thoriiHelvcn go,' this latter being the universal form of address from 
natives to Ki;r<q>oan geiitleuieu. If tho pers<»ii addressed is of higher rank still, as for example a reigning king, the 
most n s]:K»t;tfi)l form is ihuH, ‘ is tho Maharajah themselves going?’ But the customary native form of adtlrcss iri this 
case consists of the uso of .such terms as ‘ golden god,’ 'sacred mind,' dc. Should tho person addressed bo un entire 
Htrunger, and his rank not Vie app.'iront ft om his dieaa, pronunciation, or attendants, the pronoun ‘ it ’ may bo used 
without offenco ; (ongd ptlgiruthu) ‘ wh»*ro. docs it go?’ afterwards rising to (nfr) or (m'ngal) if necessary. There are 
yet other forma, such as (pdgirathunijii) ‘ tlicre is a going;’ which are occasionally used without any pronoun, or 
intimation of either respect or disreapeot ; but this style is rather tiouldesome. It is by no means polite or respectful 
to call a person by his proper name in the Dravidian languages. He should rather bo called hy his office, caste, or 
title. In tho 8Ui>er8cription on a cover, tho letters M.R.ity. are prefixed to all names of respectable Hindoos ; 
accompanied at the end by tho plain plural ft»rui of the name, or if with more respect by the plural pronoun (avargnl). 
At tho head of a letter are put similar forms in the dative caao. The use of the English prefix “ Mr. ” is not at all usual 
in onlinary native society. Tho titles of Bnhnudur and Esquire have beeu given to Hindoos by tho Mahoinodun and 
English Govormnents, especially tho latter; but they are not employed by the natives themselves. Tho ordinary 
luitivo titles of courtesy will bo found iu Vol. II, App. XXXIV. It has already been mentioned that there are in 
'I'amul, as iu Malagasy and the Folynosian languages, two distinct foruis of the personal pronoun 'wo* (n&m), 
including, and (ningal), excluding, the party addressed t as, for example, *We (nim) all aro men,* or ' we (ninga) j 
will not go with you.* Persons of rank always speak of themselves in the pi oral number, which however is usually by 
an anomaly tho first of these forms (nim,) and not tho second. 

[**] SxiTCH Account of th* Composition of Mahomsdan Psopve Kamss.— •(!) JntrodueHon.^The system of 
Mahomodan proper names if viewed exhaustively is of a ooniplicated nature. The different parts which go to make up 
such names may be classified as follows, ** a " Proper names or alam, which answer to tho French pr^nom and the 
English Christian name; “b** surnames or coonvat composed usually of the word aboo ' father * or i bn * son * and 
another name, e.g., Aboo Yacoob * father of Jacob/ Ibn Yacoob 'son of Jacob *'o** nicknames or laoabs, and titles 
purely honorific or khitab, e.g., Al>oo Maxa ‘ tho father or possessor of the goat,* Adad ood dowlah * the prop of the 
empire I ’ *' d ** names of relationship or Um-oo-nisbat, e.g., Saady ' he who belongs to Baad •' o ” names of functions or 
of dignity, oohda or mansab ; “ f ** descriptive names which poets give themselves or takhailoos, e.g., yannoen ‘ certitude,* 
ooslat * loneliness 'i ** g ** tribal names. (2) Proper names.*- The slam is the distinotire name of the individual answering 
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66. Tho habits of the people that most intimately concern the general adminis* 
tration are those connected with family life, family property, and the relations of 
the sexes. As these form in reality part of law, they can hero be only lightly 
sketched ; but they are in a high degree peculiar to the country. The first point 
to be noticed is the prevalence of custom as regulating such matters. Probably no 
civilized nation is so subject to this form of cojitrol. The strong ethical qualities 
of the Dravidian character have already been mentioned, and what religious caste 
observance is to the Indian Aryan, that custom is to the Tamulian ; in Sanscrit 
auchaura, in Tamul vazhakkam, in Arabic mauinool. This, or in other words 
precedent, is his chief guide. The Hindoo civil law as administered by the courts 
is in a great measure Brahminical law ; but the custom.s of the Dravidians aro 
recognized by the British legislature, and are acted on with certain reservation by 
courts of justice. The second point is the united nature of the families, and the 


to the KuropcRT.; buptiamal name. It ia that by which a man ia known in his family and amon^Ht lus faiinliat* fricndsi. 
Of these names one only is (generally ►civon ; Houietirne.s however two, e.^-, Malioiiiod Ismail whoiuj the first is ArulMitii 
and tlio aecond is Jewish. The luitiiea ^iven as an alam aro those of liiblo personages nieutioneii in I In* Korun, that 
of Mahomet, and those of the memhers of his family and hts companions ; bat no otiu'iH. Conv(*rts however and sons 
of foreign fathers Huinctiines pre.st.'rvo tlio name b^* which they are coininouly known, inking at the Hurrie time Mahno 
inedan proper names. Several Hihte names have been altered by the Arab traditions reprotlnced in the Koran. 'I’hns 
SehotMiib is the name to Jethro, t he fat hcr-indaw of Mose.s, Khidr or Kiiizr to tht> propliet Klijri, Ifa aheem to 

Abraham, Housa to Moses. The prineijia) alams are Mahomed or Ahmed; those of the four Caliphs, Ahoo iiakr, Omar, 
Orftnanii, nn<l Al’v » and those of the nieinhers of the family and of tho companions of the prophet, Khudeeja ami 
Ayoesha his wdves, Fatima or Fatina his daughter, Ally his son-in-law, Uassan and Hoossain his gramisouH, Ahhaus and 
Hamza his uncles. Tho common Jewish names are Ibrahim, Ininai), Ishak, Yoosuf, and lsni<d. The Miihomedau 
proper names aro common to all Mahometlan tHiuntxaea. An infant usually obtains tho nanu! of uorno meml>ei* or 
ancestor of the family, or of the family tnf clary saint ; it ia not customary among Afahtimedan.s tet give tln.-ir own names 
to their chihlrt*n. 'Thero ai'C also various methods of <'p.anco by whiidi tho may be chosen ; .siieh us f(»r instaneo 

taking tho first letter of tho first line of any page of tho Koran opened at random as the om^ with whicit to iK'giii tlio 
naino. The csromony of tiurning n child is cailled hnnak and is held cither on the day of birth or that day w(n*k. It is 
commenced by pronouncing in the ears of tho infant tho words of the izaun or call to prayer : — ** Allah at'l>ar ; lah ilalj 
ilia Allah o Mr.Kjhammad raaool Allah ’* or “ Ood is tho ' *»iit groat, there is do god hot Ciotl and Mahomet is his jirophot." 
Then immediatoly or several days after, tho child receives* its religious name or alam. Tho cii'cumcision does not tako 
place till laU^r, sometimes eight days after birth, accordtug to tho command given to Abraham and somotimes during 
tho forty days which follow it. (3) Surnames . — Tho coonvat is a suruamo, generally comjiosed of the word aboo 
'father,* oomra ‘mother,* ibu 'son,' bint ‘danghtor* &c., followed by a proper name. Thus Ahool Flassan. Tho 
emmyat 8 may be divided into thi*oo classes. “ a** Those which may be properly styled praonomen, boeauso they are 
ploc^ before tho alam These gcnemlly commeuco with tho word abt.)0 ‘father* or oomm ‘mother.* Tho word aboo 
may be grouped not only with tho uames hithorto dosignated as names of citx^umcision ; but also with other substan- 
tives. “ b '* Tho second class of coouyuts iucludea both those that maybe styled gcuoalogicnl a/id (lioso which aro 
distinctive suriifttncs. These aro gcnemlly composed of tho word ibn ‘son* changed somotimes by euphruiy into ben, 
and bint * daughter,* and are placed after the alam. Very often after one ibn there follows a second, a third, a fouKh 
and oven more. Tlie second precedes the name of the grandfather, the third precotles that of tho great grandfather, 
the fourth that of the great groat gmndfather, and so on. Writers and distinguished pcrsouagcH ar»- 8omotin«oa 
designated by their coonyat only. c ’* The third kind of coonyat is a 8p<3cios of nickname, and is ortlinarily composed 
of one word such, for ezamplo, as kahoer ‘ great,’ moobaurik 'blessed.* (4) Laenbs and kh Hubs. —The word lucuh is 
often translated as nickname, hut it ia very necessary to distinguish it from the coonyat just meutioned. It. is euij>loye<l 
more particularly to designate tho bouoriiio surnames given especially to grades, functions, and six'ial positions. Thero 
are several kinds of Incabs. There are those which arc )K»culiiir to Muhomot and the patriarchs, such ns lJubeeb Aihih 
' the frien<l of God.* There are those peculiar to holy pci-sonages and sages, such os Taj oos shariyat ‘ tho crown of tho 
law,’ There are those peculiar to Svods, such os Cootb oolaulam, * the polo of the world.* Of other honorific titles, 
there are those originally given to sovereigns. Tho words majesty, highness, lordship aro expressed by tho worils 
jirnaub proximity, huzoor presence, Ac. But these are now employed in speaking of all classes of (lersons. The Persinn 
title of Bahaudur which pro^wrly signifies bravo, belongs to this class, but is an every-day title for all respcc tahlo rankH, 
atiswi.'iing to the Kttglisil ' es()aire.* Thu woial sahib is still more common in tho same way, this answering to tho 
English ‘ Mr.* and then forms almost as it were a part of the proper name. It ia soinetimos however used as a Hyiionyrn 
for sultan, c.g., in Tippoo Sahib). Htmoiinc surnames are generally composed of two Arabic words, but sninotivnea of a 
givator number. Tho greater part of these lacabs terminate in on o of the following words, deen ‘religion,* dowlat 
•empire,’ moolk ‘kingdom,* Islam ' Muhouicdauism ' ; eg., Allah ood deen or Aladdin, ' tho grandeur of religion, * Fiikr 
ood duwlah ' tho glory of tho empire,’ Jclaul ool moolk ‘ tho splendour of tho kingdom,* 8aif o»>l islaum ‘ the sword of 
Islamism.* Other lacabs ai*e formed of tho word abd ‘servant* and Allah or one of his attribuios, sue h ns power, 
holiuoBS, Ac. ; thus Abtl Allali * tho servant of God,* Abd ool cawder ' the servant of thu powerful,' Abd oos B'tohhnun, 

• tho servant of him who is wtirthy of praise,* and numerous others. Abd sometimes preculcs abstract numc.s, e g,, Abd 
ool hookm * tho servutit of order.* Tho lacabs ending in dowlat * empire,* or in moolk ' kingdom,* corrcMj>i>fid eon ehi- 
tively with those which terminate in decn * i-eligion.* Thus Madj ood decn ‘ tho glory of redigion,* also Mudj oo<i dowlah 

• the glory of the empire,’ and Mmlj ool moolk ‘ the glory of the kingtlom.* The lacal/S tcrirunating in dowlut w’i>ro 

generally given by caliphs or sultRiis to princes who recognized their authority, or who wore their lieutonants or viceroys. 
The lacabs terminating in deen * religion ' are conferred on all dosses of people. Besides these differeut chis.scH of 
lac'obs which end or begin some definite wor<l, there are an indefinite iiurnbur of otht.^rs ; sudi, for oxarnple, as 

Shah i aolain * the king of the world,* Alumghcer * the conqueror of tho world,* Ac. It has been inoniioned above that 
the same person often hos several coonyat s. It is also often tho case that a person has more thuu one honorific 
surnains. The lacabs composed in this manner are often abbreviated by only mentioniug tho first w'ord oom posing tho 
surname. Thus, for example, Cootb is for C^Kitb ood deeu ‘the pivot of roligiou.' Tho khilut is a titlo of liooour, and 
the difference between it and lacab is very slight. (5) A'nmss o/ relation . — The ism oo nisbut corrcHpond to the uguortton 
of tliG Latins. They indicate tho relations of origin, quality, Ac. Tho names of relation showing origin, that is to say 
derived from names of towns and countries are very numerous. The names of functions or dignities are distinguished 
from the honorific surnames and the titles of honor in that they aro tho expressions of actual functions, and not, as in 
the case of khiiabs, allegorical titles or fancy expressions which have often become appellations of politeness without 
any actual value. Amongst these names there aro many which aro common to tho whole Mussulman world, such for 
example, are, imaum, sheikh, causee, Ac. Again thero are those which are peculiar to certain empires; e.g., Nizam, 
abbreviation of Misam ood dowlah * tho setting in order of the empire,* a title given to the ruler of Hyderabad. Two 
titles altogether religious and common to many Mussalman countries are those of hafis • romembering,* which is taken 
by all Mnasalmans who know the Koran by heart ; and of h^ee * pilgrim * which is allowed to be tak^en only by those 
who have visited in person the sacred places of Arabia, 'rhe Arabic name fakeer and Persian name dervish is given 
even to all mendicant roUgtoua Hindoos. A head dorvlali is a Peer. The title of beg or bey * prince,* is given to all 
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ioint nature of their property. This institution is Dravidian, and is to no great 
extent favoured by the Sanscrit law. In the ignited family all even to the remotest 
member live in subordination to the elected head, and take part in common cere- 
monial observances. The limits of the family are defined on recognized principles. 
The head of the family is for the most part the oldest male, but where ho is unfit 
another will be elected. In Canara a woman may bo the head of the family. The 
ordinary condition of property with the Drayidians is that it is jointly hold, and 
individual property will be only the exception ; though the prevalence of this 
principle is in modern times becoming some\yhat abated. Consequently when on a 
demise a man inherits, he will inherit no more than a share for his life of family 
rights. Yet again with the object of restraining the diffusion of property, adoption 
is practised. And not only as with the Brahmins an adoption of sons to perform 
religious ceremonies; but also of daughters, for these may equally assist in the 
continuance of the family. Connected with this are other family customs, such as 
the four following. Among the Teloogoos by the practice called Illatam the son- 
in-law is adopted and is the legal .successor to property. Among the Bunts of 
Tooloova the sister’s son should properly marry the brother’s daughter. Among 
the Yerkalas of the East Coast the brother may cLiim for his own sons the sister’s 
daughters. In many castes the fatlier will marry the widow of the son. Another 
custom is that of the Vcllaular of the old Chora country, and the Eeddies of tlio 
Teloogoo country, where a girl is married in name to a son and actually to tho 
father ; though the significance of this with regard to property is not so clear. The 
fourth point is polyandry and those attendant legal customs which relate to inherit- 
ance. The inhabitants of this country have shared such a custom with those of 
many other countries of antiquity, of which ancient Sparta and ancient Britain may 
be taken for examples. Tho custom ever follows upon habits which are at once 
nomad and warlike, and which thus bring with them a disturbance of the balance 
between the numV)or.S of tho sexes. After th.at, many nations retain the custom, 
the necessity for it having passed away. In Southern India polyandry is tho 
ancient traditional married state of the middle-class Dravidians, though not of tho 
Pariahs. In modern Thibet and Ceylon the joint husbands are brothers, and not 
otherwise ; and this i.s also the original institution in Southern India. The 
polyandry of brothers prevails openly amongst the Todahs of the Neilghoi'ries, tho 
Kullar of Madura, and many other Tamulian tribes. Polyandry of ono kind or 
another prevails among all the artizan classes of tho Dravidians. The polyandry 
of the Devadausies or ds-ncing-girls attached to an idol is not held infamous, and 
tliey have justly been compared with the kralpai of Athens. On tho West Coast 


Moghuls, aa also are tho Turkish titles of aga and the Persian khanja. The word haukim not to bo oonfoundod with 
hakeem ‘doctor' is used to designate a Mussalman ruler. Tho titles syed, ‘lord/ ameer ‘commandant/ and ‘excellent' 
are giren to the desooiidants of Mahomet. Saadat, tho plural of eyed, ia specially given to tho descendants of 
Mnhomot’s grandson Uooesain. Am<»or or moor is given not only to prinoos and porsons of high rank but to chtofs of 
iiifri‘r#*nt ranks ; from this title is derived that of meerzauda son of an amoer, which by contraction becomes mirznh, a 
title given in this country to nil Moghuls witliout exception. Sheikh ‘old man* is applied in India to tho doscendantB 
of Aruba, The titlo sheikh and that of mcer is often acoom|)aniod by the word miyaan, an expression of politoncss 
rcHcmbling the title of father given to monks. Moonsif ‘arbitrator' is applied to a subordinate judgo. (6) Descriptive 
numt^s . — Taklinllnos are, ns has V>ocn said, tho nnmos which Mussalman poets give themselves, especially in modism 
times. Tho word tnkhalloos signifies making oneself distinguished. Tho reason for the atloplion of this name bosidcs 
tho other names, BumnTnes, sobriquets, and honorific titles which poets may have is that tho custom is prevalent 
amongst, them of iiiHorting their names in tho hist verso of short poems, or at the ond of a canto in longer ones. As 
tho alams and surnames have often an urijioetical consonance and cannot enter into tho measure of a verso, poets have 
in such a caso been compelled to nmdify their luinu?, or, what is more ordinary, to adopt a new ono. When a poet 
vrritea in two or three different langiinges, he takes a different tnkhalloos according to tho langnngo in which he writes. 
(7) Tribal names, — Mahoinodans arc tiivided into four tribes: Syed, Sheikh, Moghul, and Patanii. Tho cliildron of 
Mahomedans invariably belong to their father’s tribes, and take either avowedly or im]>liedly a first name fii>rn tho 
name t>f the tril>e. Thus if the child is tho son of a Syed, tho first word attached to his immo is 8yed or Moor, o.g., 
Syed Ally or Moer Ahmed. If ho ia tho son of a Sheikh, then at tho beginning or ond of his name is added ono of 
the following surnames ; Khoaja, Uhoolnum, Mahomed, Doen, Dux, Ally, Sheikh, Abd, or Allah ; this, however, is not 
an invariable rule. If ho is tho son of a Moghul, his name begins or cuds with Mirzah, Deg, or Aga. If ho is tho son 
of a Pataun, the word Khan invariably occurs at tho end of his name. Sheikhs and SycMls also have this word Khan 
ntlached to their names, but only honoris causa. Tho following aro exceptions to the abo%'e rules. Should the father , 
bo a Sheikh and the mother a Syed, the word Sbaroef is usually added to tho beginning or end of tho child's name. 
When tho father is a Moghul and the mother a Syed, the child has the title Khoaja-zaday. Tho following aro tho 
tribal rminos giv<?n to women, at the beginning or end of their other names ; — among the Syed women Begum, Bcoby or 
Boo, Kissn, and Sahiba ; among the Sheikhs, Ma, Boo or Bcoby, ezc€:pt in tho case of children of noblemen, to whoso 
names Degum is added as a mark of dignity. This is also tho caso with Moghuls and Patauns t among tho Moghuls, 
Khanani ; among tho Patauns, Khatoon, Khatoo, or Bano. (8) The order »a which the aboi^e are put together. — 'I’licso 
different names when cotn pounded come in tho following order. Tho honorific suriiamo lacab or khitab, e.g., Tnj ood 
doen ‘ croivn of religion / a surname of paternity or coonyat, o.g., Aboo Taiyih tho father of Toiyib ; f lic proper name 
or ala m ; one or more Burnames distinctive of descent, O.g., Ibn Ahmed tho aon of Abmcsl ; a nickname; a name of 
relationship; lastly titles of functions or of dignities mansab. A fcw of iho latter aro placed before 'the names. Tho 
place ot the tribal name is shown in the lost pamgraph. 
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there is both the polyandry of brothers and tho less restricted usage. From tliis 
last form has proceeded tho singular and distinct rule of inheritance called Maroo- 
inakkatoyera ; whereby a man recognizes his sister’s children, but will take no 
account of his wife’s. This matter i.s more fully described in the last note attache*! 
to this article, and in several otlier places in tho present publication. Tlio 
Brahmins in their own caste have never adopte*! any portion of thi.s usjig*' ; but on 
the other hand their male members have availed themselves freely of such customs 
of the country in their relations with others, and this on the \Vest Coast wh(;re 
Brahmins are numerous and polyandry is the confirmed rvde of the Nayar.s lias had 
an important effect on tho population. A result of polyandry is to advance the 
influence of women. Hence have arisen the female ruler.s of Indian aboriginal 
nations, of which so much mention has been made in history. Tho fifth point is 
briefly stated, namely that there is no original practice among Dravidians wliich 
foi’bids a widow to marry again. Among the petty ruling kingdom.H of the south- 
east suttee was not long since a practice ; but t his was reserved for families of 
great persons [*^]. 

67. The habit of the Dravidians is to marry in infancy. The girl at least is 
an infant. Where monogamy prevails, tho girl is taken later to the house of 
her husband. Tho Dravidians are in tho habit ef burying their dead, but among 
the higher classes they also burn them. Tho distinctions under this head can bo 
seen by consulting Vol. II, App. XXXIII [**]. 


Note ON Family Life among tiir South Indian Population at the ueoinning ok tiik Eigiitkentii C'kntukv. — 
Tntroduction. — A writer on South Indian law haa hroiij^hi forward tlic ovidenco of P^ro Jhiurhet, with re^fird to tluiso 
qnestionfl. Tho followinnf acleciiou from hia ahfttrarta fihows not only what were tho ciiMtoiriH in Pino 11* luchot’H timo, 
at the beginning of tlio eiglitcontb century, hut also what are to a great extent the presmit cuHtoiUH in caneH w)mto iho 
Dravidianfl have been least touched by Brahminical influence. (2) Cusftmi tn place of law , — Pure Ihmcliet'B hook 
begins by stating that the Indians of the south, ‘out ni Code ui lligeste, ni aucun livTo oii soiout ecritoH Ioh loix 
ausquellos iU doivent se conformor pour termiuor lea differoTids qui nainsont d®-*»8 lea fanuIIcH.' Hut lh<»y hud 
‘ maxims,* handed down orally from father to son. (3) Tha undividr.d Jamil]). — In tliis wntor*8 time ‘divirtion * rarely 
took place. When it did, it was upon the death of the father. When tho brothers continued to live together in 
union, whatever ono of tliem earned was thrown into tho common stock, and onjoyeil e(|uully by all. (')i> the other 
hand, upon a division taking place, any brother who was supposed to bo wanting in itUt lligenee was n n* w fil a irnjeli 
larger share than tho others, since they might ho expected to make their fortunes by their ])erHoimI exert ioiiH, wliilst liin 
case would bo otherwise. As regards tho paymcMit of debts, the father was obliged in all caK«>s to j>:iy any (hdjta 
controotod by tho son, and children were in like manner obliged to pay nil the debts t>f tlieir father. It wuh iinnuitt'rial 
for what purposes the money Imd been boiTowed, wliother for necc'Msnry expenses or otherwise. Oonru“< ted with tlii.s 
rule was ouo to tho effect that in no c.nse could a father disinherit his son, or a son his father. In default <»f nialo 
issue, a man's father was the man’s natural heir, and nothing could dejirivo tho father of this right. WIkto a 
family of brothers w'os managed by the oldest, ho was treated by the rc'st with tho utmost respe ct, as if he were 
their father. And, like a father, this oldest brother was bound to pay the debts of the otlu rs, and to treat a 
spendthrift with the same in<]ulgonce as tho more yiruilont brethrmi. All tlieso provisions are iji favour af kr*cj»iiig 
projierty together. (4) Jdopfion. — When an orplian }»ad no elder brother, uncle, or aunt, a family rcmncil met and 
appointed a guardian for him, and prepared a deed showing tho nature and extent of the child’s property. Adupteil 
children entered into tho partition of tho goods equally with tho children of the fathers am! mothei^i who hud udi*j>ttMl 
them. The ceremony of adoption was very simple. The adoptive father’s relatives having been convom-il, t he chiM 
was made to stand in a large copper dish, and the adoptive father and mother spoke to the com puny present to tlio 
following effect. ‘ Wo inform you that, having no child, wo wish to adopt tin's one. Wo chor>Ho him for our child in 
tliis wise, that our goods shall Injlong to him lienceforth as if ho were actually born of us. ha.i now nothing to 

hope for from his own father. In token wlicroof wo are now going to drink saffron water if you f^onKont.* Those 
present signified consent by moving their heads, and thorcu]>on tlio adoptive father and mother washed the child’s 
foot with saffron water from a vase, and drank part of what remained, and tho ceremony was then conqiletu. Tho 
act was recorded in a deed, to be signed by witnesses. If tho adoptive father and mother snbseijuontly hml 
natural children, thoao wore subordinate to the adopted, inasmuch os tho laws made no difforonco between tho adopted 
and the real child. Another kind of adoption commonly practised was that known as tho * Oppaury,* or resemblance. 
When a valued relative was lost, whether a child ora brother or a sister, the bereaved would often ado])t in lieu of 
the departed a person supposed strongly to resemble the depskrted in personal appeamnee. A Bhoo<lra might adopt 
a Brahmin hy oppaury, and in such oaao the adoptee would show all proper resjxiot to the o/lopter, thougli he might 
not eat with him. The death of the adopter by oppaury dissolved tho tie, and tho adopted di«] not iulicrit to him. 
(5) Position of women. — Uncles and aunts were regarded by the law as the fathers and mothers of their i^rothers' 
and sisters* children respectively, and therefore were obliged to rear them, when left orphans, as their own. With 
regard to these matters it is to be observed that a Tamuliau to this day always calls by tho nemo ‘ tiigapjian,' nr father, 
his father, his father's brother, his father’s father’s brother's son, and others; while by * tye,* mother, ho means 
his mother, mother’s sister, father’s brother's wife, mother’s mother’s sister's daughtc^r, and otlicrs. This is not 
owin^ to any poverty in the language itself, which always calls by separate names different species of a genus. Tho 
relation of such subjects to the position of women in the community has been explained in the text. 

Sketcit Account of Bibth, Marbiage and Death Ceremonies among the South Indian Middle Classes. 

Birth Ceremonies. — When a respectable Tamulian, not of the poorest class, is born, a Hrahmin is suramoiiod, who is 
sufficiently versed in astrological science, and with whose house the family has been conne< 3 ted from perhaps the time 
of their forefathers. The time of the birth is told to tho minute, and tho Hrahmin then draws up tho horoacopo of the 
child, going into all the details of its history. This horoscope is carefully kept and is conHultiMi on oc^mtsions of 
importance. The sox of the child is of importance amongst those who follow llindoo law, bccauHo only t)»o son cun 
perform the funeral ceremonies of tho father. Amongst such a man without a son must make an adoption, uml this is 
a costly proceeding. When tho child is a fow days old a name is givi?n, which is generally ono of tho many nrimos 
belonging to tho gods of the Hindoo pantheon. Daughters also frequently boar tho names of tho godflesses of tlio 
pantheon. The ceremony of naming is a simple one, but it may not bo neglected. If tho father hesitates Imtweon 
several aames, ho writes down tho different nauies, places a lamp before each and selects tho one in front of wliicli tho 
lamp burns tho longest. When the name has been chosen, the priest is sunimonod, the parents sit down on tho ground, 
the mother takes the child in her arms, and tho ])riost gives to tho father a vessel with raw rice, upon which is inscribeil 
the child's name and the stor under which it was born. The name of tho child is then tliroc times 2>rQuounccd uu 
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68, Tho Buperstitions or minor creed of the Tamulians form a considerable 
part of their daily interests. They believe in omens good and bad, and look for 
them as encouragements or warnings on a variety Of occasions, sucli as in journey- 
ing from one place to another, or when a marriage is under consideration. It is 
regarded as a fav^ourable omen, if when proceeding on business a crow fly from loft 
to right, or the traveller meet two Brahmins, or a married woman, or a jackal. If 
these good omens occur, they believe that they will surely succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a single Brahmin, or a widow ; or if a 
crow fly from right to left, or if a cat cross the path. On seeing such an evil 
omen most Tamulians will postpone tho journey, however emergent ; though they 
may return homo for a short while and set out again. It is a good omen if, when 
a marriage engagement is to bo ratified, the toll of a bell is heard or tho neigh of a 
liorse. A person sneezing, or the sudden extinguishing of a light, is a bad omen. 
Before astrology the Turnulian mind bends in entire submission. I he chief differ- 
ence between the Indian and Kuropean system of astrology is tho division of the 
lunar orbit by the former into twenty-seven mansions \s’ith a supplement, and tho 
preponderance it gives to the moon’s place in those mansions at the time of birth. 
The European system takes the ascendant as one, and divides the heavens artifi- 
cially into twelve houses. In the^reat importance given to the sign in the ascend- 
ant, and on the general influences ascribed to the planets and the sign or signs 
governed by each planet, both systems agree. These features of astrology arise 
out of the astronomical principles described at page 609 of tho present volume. 
The astrology of Southern India is Brahminical. Divination has been carried to a 
considerable extent ; and chiefly, as in Europe, by those professing astrology. A 
portion of the latter indeed relates to horary questions, or questions put on parti- 
cular occasions to be answered by the stars. There are however other devices. 
One resembles the Sortes Virgilianm, where passages are extracted from tho Rama- 
yana, and squares are formed bearing figures. The inquirer chooses a square, or 

S ricks one at hazard. By reference to the book, tho answer is given from tho 
!.amayana ; and is deemed oracular. There are besides modes of divination by 
omens and signs, derived from animals, birds, or reptiles. The notes of the lizard , 


orr*!nug is mack^ tf> tho lioiisohohl (U-ity, and the ceremony ia at on end. As many gneata arc invited u.m tlie moaius of tljo 
futlicr J)eruiit. Tho name thiiH given Vcniains until death, hut before his dcatli tho wife may never im'nlit.n the iiaiiie (»f 
her hufibaud- (2) Jforriny t’ fcrcnumird.— An nccount of these for different castes and triboi^ will he found in Vol. If, 
XXXllI, but the following remarks may he taken us applicublo to tho generality of tho middle classes. hoiJi tlie 
daughters are from six to eight years old it is necessary to marry them. The boy may be ohler, but tola? in aecordanro 
with the customs of SouUu.tu Indio, the girl ia seldom ?nore than eight years. Tl»o la ide shoulil not bo token from 
a family which n«*glec*ts its religious duties, which is subjeot to discaso, or which has no sons. The cerenionies at a 
betrothal are of different kinds. In an ordinary Sh<K>dra family tho couple walk three times round an altar on which 
burns a tiro, and them prostrate themsedves in honor of tho deity. Awfter this, tho girl touches lire and water in order 
to signify her roadiuoss to perform household service. Then she eats with her husband for t)io lirst and ojjly t.iino in 
her life. After these ceremonies, familiar conversation takes place amongst tho guests, and if there ha]»pon to l>o 
learned Brahmins jircsent, they recite ethical maxima. A betrothal, or marriage as it is called, costs much money. 
The cunsttmrnation in no case takes place until the girl has attained tho ago of puberty (twelve to thirteen), and though 
the mun-inge may be celebrated wlien the girl is only six or eight years of age, sbe always remains in her parents* liOu.so 
until this occurs. Family life amongst the supv'rior classes is generally quiet and well-ordered, and in the attachment 
and fidelity of the wife to her hnsbaiid there is frequently nothing to bo desired. After the bringing home of tho bride, 
which takes place as just moutioned only after tho bride is of mature age, the wife remains with her husband in 
the house of her father-in-law. Even though there may be several sons married, they remain together until tl»e death 
of tho father, when the eldest son takes his place, and so in course of time separate families are formed. I'ho claughtera 
alone when they marry go to other houses. (3) Death ccrenion»c/r. — Tho case of superior families will be hero 
considered. With these h dying man is usually laid upon coosha grass, which is a kind of beau straw. This grass is 
bold to destroy sill. Tho rolativea pour into the mouth of tho dying man drops of milk and call their own names 
aloud, so that ho may remember them in anoilmr world. When death has actually occurred, it is tho duty of tho oldest 
son to wash the deceased's head and to anoint it with oil, being aided in this by his relations. Tbo dead man is then 
wrapped in a new cloth, and is placed on a litter in a half'Sitting position; and ground rico and beted arc placc^d in his 
mouth. After tho death lament is over which is the duty of the women, tho corpse is carried out. This must bo only 
a few hours after death. The oldest son loads the way with fire in a vessel, and music follows behind. Only the 
male relations follow tho body, tho females remaining with the widow. If it is a person of position who has died, 
cloths are laid down in the road over which the procession passes. These clothe are picked up and then laid down again 
in froT»t. Arrived at tho burning- place, tho corpse is placed on the already- prepared funeral pyro with the feet 
towards the south, so that the dead man’s head points towards tho north. It is not known w'bether this is nil Aryan 
or a Dravidiaii provision. Tho eldest son then walks throo times round the father's corpse, with a torch in his hand, 
and a pot of water on his shoulder. Ho thrusts tho torch into tho bead-end cf the pyre, and lets the pot fell from his 
shoulder, so that it breaks and tlio water flows on to the ground. He then bathes in water near at baud and goes 
liomu without looking round, tliat the father’s sin may not come npoa his head. Corpse -burners employed for the- 
purpose perform the rest of the necessary acts. Tho succeeding ceremonies or carmauntriram are described in tho 
appendix above mentioued. From thenceforth the widow if there is one remains under tho protoction and the 
gu idartco of tho eldest son, who not only with reference to her, but also in regard to tho w hole bouse, nssutnus tho 
father’s place as the head of the family. Tho wddow Uvea upon wriut her hnsband has loft, or if she has children, by 
tboir labour. In tho event of theiw being neither ]>roperty nor children, the nearest relative, even though a disfwnt 
one, provides for the w idow. If all other resources fail, tho wddow will go to a stranger’s Jiouso and make herself 
useful in domcs-tic duties. When tho girl is married at the age of obout eight years, she inny be a widow' at tiiuo or 
ton years of age. 
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in particular are considered oracular by their number, the quarter whence heard, 
and the day of the week when heard. Native doctors of all creeds deal in charms 
and spells, and many Tamulians use them in private. Palmistry is a regular 
branon of knowledge ; but the practice is generally regarded in the C'arnatic ns 
belonging to the Coorava tribe, who are the fortune-tellers of the soutb[*“]. 

69. The scientific knowledge of *the Dravidians would bo an extensive theme. 
In anatomy they are deficient ; but in diagnosis, prognosis, and the remedial 
portion of the medical art they are ex|}ert. The uniform theory that all tiiseases 
may be traced to excess or irregularity in wind, bile or phlegm, gives a peculiarity 
to their medical systomf ®®]. 


Particular of Magical IIitm in Southern Inuia.—TLo moro formal of ilic luai^u ian, which 

are not at all ouknown in this country, are connected with fire-offerings. Frevionaly the locality, whether by 

day or by night, is to be purified by o»orci.‘^m- To bind the guardiana of the eight points of tlio hcavonH is a noccHSiiry 
part of the ceremonies. Fire-pits are made to represent the sun, moon and planciH ; and tlieflo imiwt he placed 
properly with respect to the points in the heavens. Bailable offerings to o»tch are provided, and what is conttumftV>lo 
is burnt by fire. The favourable influences of the planets are then suppoeid to he bnnight tlown to the fire- pits, 
and to aid in the operations. Besides HpelU to the planets, there ore others addressed to mystic and invisible beings. 
The spell BO addressed has two parts. The yantra or diagram which varies greatly in form with reference to the 
being addressed, and the object intended to bo accomplished. Destructive spoils of the Bheiva kind are marked by 
the shoolam or trident of Shiva pointing outwards in various directioua. Some yantras are square, or Bipiuie within a 
BQuare Some are circles, triangles, or irregular polygons; and those inscribed or circumscribed with reference one 
to the other Some are in the form of animals. Some have human forms. And thoRo last are urtuully particularly 
deadly in their purpose. The proper tliagrams must be drawn with attendant oercmonica. To each power again that 
is invoked there is a peculiar letter, usually syllabic, known os the veeja. This is all ixilent. os to that power. Othc<r 
syllables ore inserted in certain places, of wliich tho meaning is not know n. Those different syllabloH are to l.c w hispered, 
muttered or otherwise sounded, a prescribed number of times- When the operator is exhauslci] an act of meditation is 
to follow * The mind retraces the whole operation ; fixes attention on the diagram, which roprot-eats tho power invoked ; 
considers all that is known of such power ; and adds the wish that the rite may succeed in proiiucing the ishta sid Ihy 
or accomplished desire. With this act tho operation ends. lii some spells, hairs, feathers, bones, and different herbs 
or roots, ^Uod at particular times, as midnight, the new moon, or an eclipse, are used. When magic is to bo formally 
directed against a person, an image is made representing him, or a stone is taken with tho same refereiu e. Tho 
operator then proceeds by digging a pit and burying tbo imago or the stone ; sitting over tho spot wdion filleii up 
Tittering the syllabic spells a great number of times ; and returning often t<i tho spot to repeat the spells. In less 
formal TOrcery it is the prootioo to use materials, which ore administered to tho other person in his food or drink, 
or when betel it presented. The person who receives does not known what he is taking. The projiaratlon of the 
materials is attended with spells, and so also tho administration if it is diroot. Such prooticos as those are universal. 

BasTCR Account of th* Manners and Customs of Certain Hfbcial Triiiss — The Sowrah KoJarian tribt . 
— In^the Kamalinga Shosanam, an ancient Hindoo work desoriptive of the various tribes inhabiting the Indian 
Deninsula, the Sowrahs are classed under the general head of Shoodras. They arc divided into the following tribt's i 
8^da Sannaimniyo, Mela, Lodoro, Jarah, and Lombolanjiya. There is no distinction of oiisie among them, but 
they have gradually become divided int-o two iKKlies, tho Caupoo Sowrahs and the Condah Sowrahs, the former 
Inhabiting the more open country near tho plains, while the latter live in tho dense forests on the hills to the north of 
Porlakimedy. Tho greater number aro indofumdent of all control, and as far as is known, have no chiefs among 
themselves/ They sometimes cnltivate dry grains on the slopes of tho hills, often at an xingli* of while hero and 
there crops of paddy are raised on tho small level patches between tho hills. There are a few Sowrah ^ illugcB t»f toler- 
able dimonsioxis among the bills, and there is in ono place a largo one consisting of mow than 2(X> houses. But tho 
Bowrabs generally live in huts Bituat(*d singly on tho hill-aides, or in small groups of four or five. 'Plmy are not parti- 
cular oe to what tlioy oat, but like tho Druvidian Khonds they have a peculiar objection to tho use of milk in any 
form. Their dress consists of a piece of coarse cloth manufactured amongst tlmmsclves. This is fastened round tho 
waist by tho women and reaches to tho knees j tho men merely wear n lungooty, or piece rag faKtenOtl to a string 
round the waist and passing between the legs. Their omamonts cousist of nose rings, oar-ringR, l>angh‘«, ., made 
of brass or boll-metal, and strings of coloured glass beads round the neck. On festivals the men do<'onite (htdr hair 
with peacock and other feathers. In the cold weather small parties of from live to ten are in the habit of making 
incursi^s into tbo plains in order to rob travellers of their cloths, and murders occasionally ooowr. Tlmir religion is 
domonolatry. They have no gods. Their goddesses are throe in number ; Joolva, to whom tho^ fi»icrifloo goats, 
Oaniry to w'hom they sac ri flee a pig, and Jonimo, to whom they sacrifice a fowl. At tho time of worship they use tho 
tomtom and the worshipper dances before the goddess. When a child is born, they assign to it the name of tho day 
of the week on which it was bom, or that of tho presiding evil-spirit. They burn their dead, and on the following day 
bury the ashes in the same spot. Though this race is oonsiderod far more wild and savage than the Dravidiun 
Khonds they have had no share in tho meriah or human saorifioes formerly pt^rformod by tho latter. When two 
tribes fight the women, who ore held sacred from injury, mingle in tho fight, and endeavour to prntcjct tho m«m of their 
own side In fact so much authority wore the women once supposed to have, that it was tho custom to surumon tho 
women to *bhet'*{tho mootings to which tho hill people are summoned by tho governor’s ngent, while making 
his progresses through tho hills), and inform them that they would be held responsible if they let their men 

anairel or mislMhave. The weapon iu most general use among the Sowrahs is the bow and arrow. The bow is 
of bamboo and the arrows of light reeds, with a barbed head of beaten iron. Some also carry ruilo iron knives and 
a hatchet * taungy.* Besides carrying on cultivation, some of them work in iron, others mak<^ mats of bamboo, 

and others weave coarw cloths. A pleasing feature in their character is truthfulness. They are not accustomed to 
hard manual labour, and to a great extent prefer roving in the jungles. They are as a body ignorant and harmless, 
but at the some time they are often oxoited to acts of daring and crime of every description. They possess many 
good Qualities, and only require proper guidance knd instruction to become a civilized people. (2) The /ieherman class 
o^hsEast Coast , — The fishermen end hunters of Southern India are associated together indiscriminately in the same 
tribes. The fishermen of the East Coast are employed without difference in fishing, hunting and navigation. Tho Boyi 
tribe of Teloogoo fiahermeu are extensively employed as palanqueen-bearers and domostio servants ? where these have 
gone inland M in Kumool and Bellary they become onltivators and labourers. These trilies eat flush, marry several 
^vea and bury their dead. The northern fishing tribes are mostly Veishnavites. Along the south coast they are 
nominally Sheivoites and really demon-worshippers. There are however a large number of Roman Catholics. Tho 
Porava caste on the Madura and Tinnevelly coasts ore said to have been the earliest navigators of tho Indian 

Ocean. /Tmon paHioulor account of the fishing and hunting tribes generally is given in Voh II, App. XXXII. 
The «r****^*^ boat or fish boat of these tribes is remarkably constructed, and of its antiquity there can be no doubt. 
The materials for its oonstmetion ore obtained from neighbouring oocoanut and mango toMS. Planks of mango wood 
ore aaiuimied in oil and bent into shape over a large fire, and then seamed with oocoanut fibre or coir and straw. For 
buoyanoyoDd elasiioity this construction has been unsurpassed, and is on ingenious adaptation of local resources. 
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70. Introduction. — In any enumeration which may be made of the literature 
proper to this country, one capital defect must be obvious, that history finds in it 
noplace. The legends of Indian mythology may be plausibly supposed to have a 
foundation in the story of some celebrated early kings or conquerors, but it is 
scarcely possible through the mist of fable oven to conjecture anything respecting 
the real existence of those personages or the events connected with them. The 
Grecian Iliad and Odyssey are in compai'ison with Hindoo legends plain and 
authentic chronicles. Indian chronology, like that of the Greeks, is divided into 
four ages, of which three are fabulous ; and the first consists of nearly 2,000,000 
yeai*s. The professed English historians, with the exception perhaps of one writer 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, have treated the subject of South Indian history for any 
other period than that connected with British rule with much indilTerence. The 
Mahomedan historians have confined themselves to their own period, and the 
records of Golcondah and B(^ejaj)oro scarcely touch this Presidency. The Maha- 
vanso of Ceylon deals with India but incidentally. Antiquarian research is only 
now beginning to find moans of supplementing the deficiency caused by tlie absence 
of materials constructed or collected by usual historic methods. These ri^sults 
are specially to be regretted, as without doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great people, influencing the 
world not much perhaps by moral and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent 
by superior physical qualities. A celebrated historian writing in 1841 says that 
the history of the Deccan is loss obscure than that of the rest of llindostan, but 
is also less interesting. Further knowledge does not confirm the latter remark. 

71. The three Periods preceding the earliest known Duavidian Dynasties. 
— The history proper of the south of India may be held to begin with the Hindoo 
dynasties formed by a moi'o or less intimate mixture of the Aryan and Dravidian 


Bomo yeara ago a aeries of experimenta were made with two Kiiglish life-boats built on different principloB, and the 
reault waa that they were found to ho failurea as compared with the masulah boat. The saperiority of the latter over 
those of European build is percoivod when they are launched from 1/he beach. ^ A carvel built boat is sovoroly strained 
in being forced over a sandy beach against a chopping surf, and each surge as it breaks tolls with injurious effect upon 
the sides and timbers. The masulah boat having no keel and a smooth and somewhat rounded bottom, and having 
planks sown together, is so thoroughly pliant that every portion of the boat yields to the pressure without sustaining 
injury. Those boats, formerly used for net fishing from the shore, have been adopted by modem commerce os a means 
of communication with shipping througli the heavy surf which oharaoterizes the oast coast. For deep sea-fishing is 
used the catamaran or ‘ cuttoo-muram.* This moans wood tied together, or raft. Three or five logs about 20 feet 
long are tied together with cocoanut rope, and having both ends pointed are propelled with one or more padtllos. The 
catamaran man wears nothing but the lungooty and a conical cap made of date loaves. His f> 08 ition while in a sitting 
posture is awkward with his legs folded under him, the ankles and heels forming the seat. He occasionally stands up 
and paddles. The usual occupation of the catamaran man is fishing, and ho loaves tho shoro for the purpose boforo 
dawn in the morning and returns late at night. Tho catamarans on these occasions are usually propelled to and from 
the fishing grounds by a largo triangular nail uiado of country cloth, dyed a brown color. With a brisk breozo in 
their favor, they frequently proceed at the rate of five or six miles an hour. Those men have no fear of tho shark 
which infests tho coast until towards evening, when they avoid him. Though spending much of their tiriio in the 
water, they are remarkably quick in their movements when so engaged; to which may bo attributed their immunity 
from danger. They are scarcely ever assailed by the shark. (3) The Tanda Poolaya Malayalam tribe , — Tho men of 
the Tauda Poolaya tribe (or Poolayar w ho wear tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower clotlt of tho kind worn in this 
country; but tho distinctive name of tho tribe comes from tho women’s dross, which is very primitive. Tho leaves of a 
wator-plant arc cut into lengths of a foot long and tic*d round tho waist in such a manner that tho strings unwoven hang 
in a heavy tail behind, and presoiit tlio same uppearance in front, reaching nearly to tho knees. Tlicso people are also 
called Coozhy or Pit Ptwlayur, from some legend. Their language is Malayalam. They worship tho sun and heavenly 
bodies, andj^horo may bo observed among them small temples about tho size of a largo rabbit hutch, in which is a 
plank for the spirits of deceased aneo.stors to como and rest upon. Tho spirits are also supposed to fish in the backwaters 
and the phospborosoont appearance seen sometimes on the surface of the water, is taken as an indication of their nro- 
sence. Tho food of tho Poolayar is fish, often cooked with arrack and with tho liliaceous roots of certain water-plcmts 
When visited at noon they are often found intoxicated, especially the men. They live principally in tho Malavalam 
country south of Cochin, between the backwater and the sea ; but another division of them is found more south near 
Alleppoy, who are culled Ganna Poolayar. Tho latter wear rather better-made aprons. When a girl of tho Tanda 
Poolayar puts on the apron, a sign of maturity for the first time, there is a ceremony called tho Tanda marriage (4,) 
The Teeyar of the West Coast.— Tho local tradition it that these are immigrants from Ceylon, wrbo came over at the 
request of some of tho early settlers on the Western coast. In the far south on both oast and west coast thov are 
called Shaunaur, in Central Travancore as Ilavar or Eezbwar, from Quilon to Paravoor as Chokkaiimar in Malabar as 
Teeyar. and further north as Billawar which is a corruption of Ilavar. Their labours arq chiolly bestowed on the 
cultivation of tho cocoanut palm and tho manufacture of its various products. Many own or rent small plots of land 
on which they cultivate a few trees and a small aupply of kitchen vegetables, and some of them are in comfortable 
circumsUnces They draw tho fresh sap from tho cocoanut palm, which im used as a drink, either fresh or fermented 
It IS also boiled into a coarse sugar, from which they distil the native spirits oaUed • arrack.' Amone this tribe the 
inherit^oe descends to nephews by tho female lino. A few divide their property, half to the nephews and half ^ the 
Th. rale U that .U property which hw inherited ehnll t£l tT ne^w. , hu? weK which hL ^ 

•eo^nU^ by the teiiUtop himeeU mey be equelly dirided between nepbew* nnd aone. Some portion ie nraAy 
to the widow e.ek.nd of loKooy. She mey howerer bnTe receired eome pw^rty from her hnAbond dnrin^ii life 
by deed of gift, or mey here soorotty eocnmulnted her anvlnge in antioiimtloa ofwidowhood. Aa n rule thtfr women 
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systems of government. But prior to that throe stages of historical knowledge are 
recognizable ; first as to such a boriginal period as there may have been prior to the 
Dravidian, secondly as to the Dravidian period proper, and thirdly as to the 
period when the Aryans had begun to impose their religion and customs upon 
the Dravidians, but the time indicated by the early dynasties had not yet been 
reached. 

72. The most ancient facta regarding Southern India are remarkable. 
Geology and natural history alike make it certain that at a time within the bounds 
of human knowledge this country did not form part of Asia. A large southern 
continent of which this country once formed part has even been assumed as 
necessary to account for the different circumstances. The Sanscrit Pooranio 
writers, the Ceylon Booddhists, and the local traditions of the West Coast, all 
indicate in different manners a great disturbance of the point of the peninsula 
and Ceylon within recent times. The date given by English theologians to 
the Noachian deluge is 23 tS B.C., and that given by the Ceylon Booddhists 
to the latest submoi'gencc in the region of Ceylon is 2387 B.C. The tw'o 
dates cannot have been arrived at with mutual knowledge. Investigations in 
relation to race show it to be by no means impossible that Southern India was 
once the passage-ground by which the ancient progenitors of northern and 
Mediterranean races proceeded to the parts of the globe which they now inhabit. 
Human remains and traces have been found on the East Coast of an ago which is 
indeterminate but quite bi'joiid the ordinary calculations of history. Mention -will 
bo found of these different topic-s in other parts of the present volume's. They 
are material here in so far as they are connected with the question Avhethei^ there 
Avas or was not a population of Southern iTidia earlier than the Dravidian. All 
enquiries conm^cted with |)opidations show the impossibility of assuming any 
anterior limit in such sei ies. At the same time there is for practical purposes 
no evidence of any earlier population in the present instance. Tn this ])art of 
the world, as in others, anticiuariau remains show the existence of peoples who 
used successively implements of unwrought stone, of wrought stone, and of metal 


wear no clothinjif wliatorer above the waist. The devil-worship of those people has boon dosenhod above in connection 
with tho Sbauuaur. ( 5 ) The hill tribes of the South-wenter-'n Ghauts. — These arci culled Caunicaurar (heritors), or 
Malaiynrasar (hill kin^s). Most of them are migratory in their habits, cultivating for a 3'^ear or two plots of grcmiid 
cleared from the forest, and nftorwanls lenujving in search of other fertile lands. Thi'y also collect tho honey and 
other spontaneous products of tho fore.sts. Tlioy have tlioir fixed villages in picturoHf|uo sites on the slopes of tho 
mountains, or in almost inaccessibh? ravines. Some of their houses are good, substantial erection of wood and stone, 
but most are mere teiniiorary huts of mud or bamboo ingeniously interwoven with Itnivos and grass. Theso people 
arc employed in Travancore in digging tho elephant pits, and helping with bark ro^ws to conduct the animals into tho 
taming cages. The men go almost, naked, having only a few inchos of cloth round tho loins, and a small ch>th on the 
head. They are short in stature, but strongly built. Tho women wear bracelets of iron or brnsR, numerous necklaces 
of coral or beatls, ainl lea^leii rings in iho car. They aro unable to read or write, or to count above a do2en ; fibres of 
various clirrbing plants are knoltotl in particular way to expresa their wnints. They rarely know their ow'n age. 
Being addicted 10 the vvorship <if the. hill demon.s, tliey are supposed to have great intluence with thoso evil spirits, and 
are thi*reft>ro <lread<'il by the pe(j]de of the low country, (fi) The S^ayars of the Coa^f.— This is tlie common 

appellation of the ordinary Dravitlian middle class of Malabar. The gicater portion of tho land is in their hands. They 
hold most of tho Cjovernmciit ottices, and iney form the wealthy farmers, morchauts, and skilled artisans of the country. 
Tho reigning families of tho West Coast arc inombcrs of this caste. Nayar means lord, chief, or master. Amongst 
the Nayars there aro several sub-divisions, with their distinguishiug titles aud charaotori sties, and their rospeoiivo 
gradations of caste pro-eminence. Tho Nayar customs with rospoct to marriago aro i>f a most singular character. In 
early youth tho girl goes tlirough tho ceremony of marriago by having tho ** talce,’* or marriage cord, tied round her 
neck, but this is not followed by cohabitation. When arrived at a marriageable ago lovers present tbems^dvoH, and 
tho favoured pennon ofTers to tho woman a cloth and other presents, and either resides with her or visits her at intervals 
in her brother's house. Thi.«< is called ’giving a cloth and residing together,’ and is tho only practi<*al suhslitutti for 
marriage amongst these pc(»ple. The engagefnent is not binding upon either party longer than they rhoose, and is 
readily dissolved. Tho woman is at lihin-ty to dismiss the man, or the man to dismiss the woman, on easy terms. A 
aettlomont of accounts as to presents, expenses of marriage, ornaments, Ac., nnd a deed of HepHrat.i<»ii, Urawrj up and 
signed in tho presence td ft>nr witnesses of the same caste, dissolves tho connoedion. Ma)iy of the.s** anianecs h'Mvovor 
are continucJ throughout life. This custom is evidently tlio survival of polyandry ; a system first tohTuted in tho 
absence of a sutbciuBit chock on tho wnim-n, atid chi'n con.sntuted a national cu.stiun witli tho attendant consef(Uf'nceM, 
From the marriage cubtotus arises the law of inheritance or maroomakkatoyom, moiiTionod several times in thoso 
volaincs. The children of a Nuy.ar woman inherit the property or rights jiot of their fatlmr, hut of their mother's 
brother. They arc their uncle’s nearest heirs, and ho is their legal guar<f.ah. So it is also in tho succession to the 
throne in reigning families. In conjunction how'over with tho system of descent ‘ ab utoro * is that of the undivided 
family, so that although tho woman's 8<jn inherits, ho only inherits his share in that undivided family, in other woinls 
his right to maintenance. As a further result of thoso two customs combined it follows that with the last femal<» a 
family ceases to have tho power of continuance, and with tho last male thereafter dies out ; escheats to Government 
frequently arise from this. Tho custom of polyandry itself is regularly practised by carpentors, stonomfisonB, and 
IndiTiduals of other occupations. This is usually done amongst brothers. Beviiral brothers living together arc unable 
to support a wife for each, and take one amongst them, who resides with them all. Tho children aro reckoned to 
belong to each brother in succession, in the order of seniority. These peculiar usages of the Nayars give to th<>tr females 
considerable social influence and lil^rty of choice and action. Most of them know how to rood and write. This class 
of people cher&sb a most tenacious attachment to their native locality aud country, and are rarely known to engage 
in travel, or to omtgmie to other |iarts of India. They ivere once trained to the use of arms i carried a sword and 
shield, and were not^ at warriors. They sre exceedingly able in the management of business sflsirs. 
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fashioned in the most primitive manner. These tribes have also left cairns and 
stone circles indicating burial-places. It has been usual to set these down as earlier 
than Dravidian. But the hill Coorumbar of the Pulmanair plateau, who are only a 
detached portion of the oldest known Tamulian population, erect dolmens to this 
day. The sepulchral urns of Tinnevelly may be earlier than Dravidian, or they may 
be Dravidian. It has been alleged that the Kolarian races of the north-eastern 
part of the peninsula, whom various considerations show to be in a measure more 
primitive than the Dravidian races, preceded them in Southern India. This is 
not demonstrable. The two sets of races are more probably parallel and allied. 
It has been stated chat the wild tribes of Southern India itself are physiologically 
of an earlier type than the Dravidian tribes. This position has been found not to 
be proved, the conclusions being of a negative natui*e. The evidence of the 
grammatical structure of language is to be relied on as a clearly distinctive mark 
of a population, but from this point of view it appears that there arc more signs 
of the great lapse of time than of previous populations. The grammar of the 
south of India is exclusively Dravidian and bears no trace of ever having been 
anything else. The hill, forest, and pariah tribes use the Dravidian forms of 
grammar and inflection. However much of the stock of any previous aborigines 
may remain under the laws of descent or intermixture, by the most precise of the 
language tests they must be regarded as having been obliterated. The vocabulary 
alone of the rude dialects may yet be found to give traces of ancient pre-Dravi- 
diun languages. The worship of serpents, and that mysterious form of combined 
worship addressed to trees and serpents together, pertains probably rather to 
Mongolian races than to the Dravidian races proper. It has undoubtedly prevailed 
in Southern India, and if this has been so generally and not sporadically it is an 
argument for the existence of populations prior to the Dravidian. The worship of 
serpents, living and in eflfigy, still survives. The habits and customs of the people 
exhibit that most remarkable breach between one section of the population and 
another which is expressed by the terms Hindoo and out-caste. This may be a 
religious or caste distinction effected by Brahminical influence. It may indicate an 
essential difTorence of race. The social broiich is so wide as to furnish the 
strongest argument that exists for regarding certain tribes as earlier than the 
Dravidian in their origin. Polyandria, the most noticeable social peculiarity of 
Southern India, belongs as much to the Dravidians as to any other race. As regards 
native chronology it need only bo said that the local traditions of the oldest portion 
of Chera Maudalam or South Travancore make the Dravidian dynasty of that 
country coeval with the origin of the world. The arguments have been stated for 
considering that there was a population earlier than, and distinct from, the Dravi- 
dians. It will be seen that history is almost silent on the subject. 

73. The Dravidians, a very primeval race, take a by no means low place in 
the conjectural history of Iniraanity. They have affinities with the Australian 
aborigines, which would probably connect their earliest origin with that people. 
But they have emerged from the lower typo, and acquired oharaoteristios putting 
them at no groat distance in the physiological scale from the later developed Semitic 
and Caucasian races. As now known they are not straight-haired like the Malays 
and Mongolians, but more or less curly-haired like both of the last-named. The 
theory that they came to India from without, passing over the north-west bound- 
ary and through Scindo, does not rest on sufficient evidence. This movement 
appears to have been the characteristic of much later races. If the Dravidians 
moved into India at all, it may more reasonably be conjectured that they came 
from the south or the east. As far as present evidence goes however they are 
indigenous to India, and perhaps specially indigenous to Southern India. The 
Dravidian terms indicating direction, which must be very primitive, are derived 
from the configuration of the southern peninsula. The east is 
(kizhakk) or “ down,” and the west is Oio/ngj (merg) or “ up that is to say 
the count.i-y sloping to the coast and the country rising to the Western Qhauts. 
The Dravidians may Lave been at first nomads in India. Numerous local traditions 
testify to minor migrations. The (Greeks knew one small section of the race as 
(r&pat voti^e<i still in their own day. As to their language, no other is known to 
which it can be affiliated. The attempt even to group it with the imperfectly 
deflned Turanian tongues is not satisfactory. It stands alone, without any impie* 
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diate predecessor. In origin it must be long anterior to tlie Sanscrit, which has 
subsequently played so important a f olitical part with regard to it. Its original 
strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudes of history. The early Dravidians probably had for religion a 
worship of the spirits of ancestors, coupled with that of hostile demoniac personages 
of other and various de.scriptions. When religious observances developed they 
appear to have taken the form of the sacrifice of living animals, and those peculiar 
rites of devil-priests which have been elsewhere described. But at all stages religion 
is composite. It is stated that (ko) means the deitj' and (kovii)or temple 

means the house of the deity. But that those meanings are primitive requires 
verification. <?«/r means originally ruler, and a rulej‘’.s residcmco. No 

traces exist of any early worship paid to a supreme deity. The Dravidians had no 
priesthood. The Brahminical writers of later days described tlio Dravidian.s as 
mountaineers, foresters, monsters, and even gohjins ; an aeeounr. wliieli must bo 
taken with considerable qiialifications. Ravana when attacked Ity Rama w'hs the 
ruler of a poAverful and civilized state, wdiich embraced not only the island of 
Ceylon, but the whole of the southern division of the peninsula ; and his suhjeets 
appear to have been in some respects as advanced in civilization as the colonists. 
The fishermen of tlio south, dependent on tlie moon’s phases for their operations, 
early developed a primitive lunar computation of time. The agricult uivilists of the 
plains observed the setv.sons and the rnovetnents of the sun. The a.stronomy of the 
Dravidians thenco arising was first lunar and thon strictly solar-sidereal. The 
vocabulary ami the iustitution.s of the people .show that the,^' had a highly developed 
practical astrojjomy before they tvero touched by Brahminical intlncncos, and their 
system still holds its groHnd in many respects. Tho Jovian cycle of five revolutions 
of Jupiter or sixty years, which regulates tho chronology of the Tanuilians, i.s tio 
part of the Aryan system, The familiar period of twelve years for domestic events 
among tho Tamuls has the .same derivation, and is similarly independent. The 
religious festivals which are proper to tho Tamulians can be called fixed, varying 
only with the fluctuations between diurnal and solar time, and difle-ring from tlie 
Hindoo festivals which vary extensively under the lunar- sidereal system of tho 
Indian Aryans. The Dravidians knew all the ordinary metals indigenous to tlio 
country. Spinning, weaving and d3'-eing were common arts. Medicine Avas 
systematically practised. They posse.S8cd considerable constructive, if not archi- 
tectural, power. The Amravatty stoopa and the rock-cut temples at Mauvellipore 
may have been produced in later ages under Brahminical orBooddhist influence, but 
they are a development of strictly indigenous art. The date of the Vattezhoot 
alphabet is not known, but it appears to be very primitive, and no direct connection 
has been found between it and those alphabets which are of northern origin. Tho 
literature of the Tamuls where not anterior to Aryan influences was at least developed 
in complete iiidependonce of them. Some of tlie most esteemed of tho old wi-iters 
were of the Pariah tribe. Much of the old literature also may have disappeared. 
Writing was eflectod by a stylo on palmyra leaves and a bundle of these leave.s wa.s 
called a book. The numerical system of tho Dravidians was adoqu.atc and ex'tended 
to a hundred if not to a thousand. In abstract ideas and philo.sophy alone tliey 
were deficient. In fine the Dravidians were a practical peop’e, with con.sidcrablc 
resources. In matters of government they were, unless in their very earliest .sLigcs, 
imder a monarchical system, with defined area.s of country for the exercise of rule. 

74. About 2,000 or 3,000 years B.C., perhaps at the beginning of what lias been 
styled the Kaliyoog or 3101 B.C., the Sanscrit-speaking Aryan.s (^aJne into India 
from their original borne at the sources of the Oxus in the neighbourhood of Bokhara ; 



of both rivers ; and then proceeded by 
range of the Himalaya, up the valley of Assam, down tho coast of the Bay of Bengal 
as far as Chicacole in the G an jam District, across the rivers Nerbudda and Maha- 
nuddy into Central India, aud along the west coast as far south as Goa. Another 
portion of the same branch went by sea to Ceylon, and laid tho foundation of tho 
Singhalese civilization. A third went by sea to Java, and did the same in that 
island • a remnant of this section of the Aryan race existing to tho present day in 
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the Island of Baly e.i.st of Java. Remains of the original Aryan race itself are 
said to survive in Casiuncer. Tho Vedic hymns record the progress of the 
Aryans in this advance into India. Tho earlier hymns disclose tliom still to the 
north of the Khyber Pass ; tho later hymns show them arrived at the Ganges. 
Their first settlement in India was in a strip of country, not more than 60 miles long 
by 20 miles broad, situated in the country of tho Seven Rivers, now part of the 
Pun jaub. The poem of the Rainayana describes them as having extended eastwards 
as far as Ayodhyah or Oudli, and Meiioo at a later date speaks of them as spreading 
through the Madhyadosha, that i.s to say the middle-land, or as far southwards as 
the Vindhyaa. The date of tins first settlement of the Aryans in Southern India was 
more obscure than that of the fii'st arrival of Aryans in India. The date of the 
events recorded in the Ramayiina may bo about 20(>0 years B.C. The Teittireeya 
Oopanishad says that the unbounded south was given to Yajoorveda, meaning that 
tho followers of that Veda were the first to penetrate there, and showing that the 
southward raoveniont began a cfinsiderable time before it was written. This 
Oopanishad itself must date several centuries before the Christian era. The coloni- 
zation of Ceylon by Vijaya an Aryan from the north-east coast is a later event, but 
may not represent the first visit of tlio Aryans to that island. The date of the first 
permanent intercourse between tlio Aryans and tho Dnividiaiis was antecedent to tho 
era of the Greek traders, for then the greater part of the country had been nlroady 
brahrainized, and many places were known at any rate to tlie Brahmins by Sanscrit 
names. As far a.s is actually known from direct evidence the first Aryans who 
settled permanently in the .south svero hermits, who by civilizing the people round 
about them gradually opened a pathway for more effectual invasions, ’(’he most 
prominent name atnong these ascetic.s is tliat of Agastya, who is celebrated for tho 
influeuce he acquired at tlio court of Coolashokhara, according to tradition an early 
Pandyan king, lie is called the Tami/.h Moony, or Tamuliun sage. Th(» mountain 
from which the l^orny or Sanscrit Tanirapui tiy takes its rise is still known as 
Agastya’s hill. The Aryans in wfiatever numbers they may have come, abandoned 
their own langungu in Southern India in favor of tho Dravidian languages, and at 
tho outset at any rate mod died to a great extent their own religion and customs. 
In Coorg there is no Bralimiri influence even to the present day. Tho ascendency 
of the Brahmins was brought about gradually and by the arts of peace; for if it 
had been effected by warlike means some traditions of the fact would have survived. 
There are however none .such, and all existing traditions, and tho namo.s by which 
the Brahminical race is distinguished in Tamul, viz., jt/\uiunr (ayyar) or fathei'S and 
LjriuLjir/r (paurpaur) or overseers, point to power gained by means of administrative 
ability, rather than by violence. 'I’bo historyof the Aryan colonization of the south 
is little more than a history of religion, and manners and customs. Those have 
already been iliustrated[ ']. 

[>} SultTCH Ai.'iW'NT or SANscitiT Lk».bni>aky Not:i'IC.s BBLAT 1 . 1 Q TO SoDTBaRN INDIA. — Introduction. — In this 
4 »xton»ive wubjfct only tl.e moat aalient ponitB can bo noticod. Tho first note in tlie present volume baa shown the 
iucta r»*lHting to which aro t»> l>c uhtaiiiod from tlio samo source. (2) Early Aryan history in I ha north. — 

Tho original luwuo of the lDd<)-A.iyanH wat? in Conti^al Asia, north of tho Himalayiis. Moving southwards at a period of 
remote antiquity tl;cy r.lir.qe ainl tinaliy •^Htahli.shod thurnsolves iu India. Their eorliest seat seems 

to have Iwen iii th»' Eusteru Piinjuuh, and lo ro was aitiiiLtod tho “ Brulimahvarta or “ Uoly Land” of Monoo and 
the Pooranas, lyirtg bot^voen tho Dri.shadwatce ainl tho Sararswatoo, tho modem Caggar and Sarsooty. This tract is 
of small oxteuL first Ar>yin colony Cfinnot havo boon a large one i it also seems probable that these first 

immigrants were morn bora of a roJigioua rather than a political body. From this settlement tho Aryans giadually 
extended ooatwanle, and by Henoo's time (IKfO H.C.), they hud reached AyodhyaH, the modern Oudh. Two ruling 
clans suliBoquontly camo into ]»romiriont notice, eallefl n*ftpectivoIy tho Solar and the Lunar. Tho Solar race had its 
principal habitation at AyrHiliyah or dndh, anil from thonco gradually oxtendod east, woKt, and south. Tho Lunar raco 
was still more entorprizing, ami sent out coloiiioa, in tho east to Causy (Bonaios) and Ivtagadhah (Bchur) ; south to tho 
VindhyAs and Vidarbba (lloi*ar) ; west along the Nerluidda to Dwarca in GtHnierat ; and north-west to HaHtiiia)>oora 
(near tho modem Delhi) and Muttra. Almost the whole of Northern India thus came under the infioetice of tho 
Aryans. Until the time of Pataunjuly (alomt 200 ii.C.) the Aryans were, according to the law-books, nut permitted 
to travel beyond the limits of Aryavarta ; whii-h was t^undod on tho south by tho Vindhyas, and thus excluded tho 
Deccuu and peninsula. But these restrictions were proVjably nominal, and they were afterwards with<lrawD. Thoro 
can be no doubt that the Aryans had penetrated in small uumlMws into Southern India long before this period. 
(:i) The Mahalh<irat. — The chief sceno of tho Mahabharat is laid at llastinapoora on the banks of the Ganges, about 
sixty miles to the oorth-oast of tho modem D^dhi, and about three bnndrod miles east from tho iiidus. This city was 
a sort of Aryan out post sent c.'ut from the original Hottlement in the Punjaub. Tho extent of tho kingdom is doubtful, 
but was probably not very largo. Notices of Soatheru India and tho Deccan in the fHx^m are vague. In a list of 
out-costo tribes are mentiotved the Drnvidas, a namo which probably stands for tho whole of ijoninsular India. In the 
llsrivamsha, a section of the ^lababharat, mention is mado of tho Cbolas and Keralaa ; but this portion of the poem 
IS not so ancient os the remainder. Vidarbha or Berar is mentioned more than once in the Mahabharai ; thus 
Kooomin king of that country is represcntoil as offering his services first to the Panduvae, and thou to the Covrravae 
• n connection with the great war ; and in tho episode of Nala and Damaynnty^ the heroine is tlio daughter of tho king 
of Vidarbha. Another episode ridated in the Mahabharai is that of Visbaya and Cbandrahansa son of a Kenda king 
sod ruler of C'ooutula; which is situated in tho fuitbest extremity of the Deccan, in the country where camphor is 
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75, Tab baelibst known Dka vidian Dvnasties. — The occupants of the south 
of India wore at the earliest period for which any records archsological or otherwise 
can be found, Dravidians ruled over by kings taken from the same stock as them- 
selves. They wei'e however to an extent which cannot be determined under the 
influence of Aryan settlers. It is almost certain that the only representatives 
of the Aryans were Brahmins. These were probably locateti in the larger town.s 
alone and came little into contact with the agricultural population. The Sanscrit 
names given to places existed probably in the Sanscrit writings only of the .set tlers. 
And the same may be said without hesitation for the Sanscrit names given to the 
Dravidian rulers, and derived for the most part from the Solar, Lunar, and 
Agnicoola families of the north. The Brahmins were employed for their talents by 
the ruling families of the south. The tribes and dynasties of the Dravidians were 
extremely numerous. The Tainul country in the extreme south, to which the name 
of Dravida is alone strictly applicable, is traditionally divided bctw(.*eu tlie three 
principal kingdoms or manclalams of Pandya, Chola, and Chora. The Avest coast 
developed an independence. On the north-east, the kings of Calinga at one time 


oolleofcod,** that is to aa^rsume part of Sonthern India. Tina liowpvor ia a late inHerl.ion. Tho only ctnicluaion that 
can bo drawn from the Mahabharat is that tho Aryans bad not yet adrancad far into India, and np to the time of ita 
compoaition bad not gained any knowledge at all of Southern India. (4) The Ramay an a.— Tho Rnmaynna doBcribea 
the adveuturea of Hama, aon of the king of Ayodhyah. The acene of many of thene ia laid in tht? Dot oun and Southern 
India, and tho whole poem ahowa a greater knowledge of this part of the country than waa poHROHBod ut tho time of the 
Bharata war. The chief interest of the poem centroii in the ahduction of Kunut’a wife Seeta by Havana, tho HricHhasa 
king of Lunka or Ceylon, and her MubH(.*<pient roficuo by Hama who dofeate and kills Ravaiia. At the time when Havana 
carried off Seeta, Rama wa» at Panehuvatee or Naseick at the source of the Godavery. (h> hearing tlio news lie h|)]>lie<l 
for help to Soogreeva king of KiKhkiiidyah, situated on the Toongabudra near the moiieni llainpy or Vibiunigger, whom 
ho had formerly asfliated in recovering his throne. Ki.*<hkindyah means tb€> Kastoi n Ghants. StnjgrecMi is i <'preKented 
a monkey, and evidently ruled over one of tho abtirigiiml irihes tin* country. Kaina th(?n pinceinled i.owarchs 
Ceylon acoompanied by tho monkey army”, ami on reaching the sea built a bridge by whiob to cooks. 'I hiB rrfera to 
the natural caugeway caliod Adam's Bridge, which joins India to Ceylon but for shalUnv watevg. Uiirna set up a hngum 
at Hameawaram, and crossed the bridge. After a brief warfare Hiivana was defeated and killed, and Rama and Seota 
returned to Ayodhyah. A point worthy of notice in the Hauiayana is tho mention of hermitages in)ial;ite<i by Hrahnii- 
nical sages anil scattered about tho Deccan and Southern Judin ; from which it will be seen ilntt tin.' Ary.’inH ^'xtcmled 
their influonoo in thin manner, by small and gradual omtroachmeiitH and not by force of unns. Royhoo- 

vainsha of Caltdmts . — This is an epic poem, ijuite ns old ns the Christian era, describing iiu'iclc*i»!fl in the hiHtory of 
rulers of the solar line. In the Uh book a notice is given of a compiering tour made by liagfi<.*o, griMit.giamlfai.her of 
llama. According to the story ho passed from Oudh down the eastern coast to tin? country of tin* rarnlyas, and then 
returned north by Kerala and tho west coast ; but he took pos-session of no jiart of the juminsulariconnt ry. (d) lUahiet, 

Xgastya is one of tbo most famous of the early Hishios. Ho hindered the grtjwth of tho V'indhya mountainb, which 

W'ore endeavouring to oppose the sun, and conquered tho sontht-rn region by the force of his austcriticH. AguMiya was 
the forerunner of an Aryan migration into tho peninsula, llama in his warideringw, as above* mi’nlioncd, visitetJ 
Agastya’s hermitago in tho Daudaca forest near ranchavatoo Agastya was pre-erninont ly tho ^»r ‘ Tiinuil 

sage,' and he obtained much influonoo at the court of Coohishekhara, according to tnnlition tho rtr.st Randyan king, Rir 
whose instruction he composed numerous elementary troati.ses. Ho is mythologieaily repre.sonted as idcnticnl with 
the star Canopus, and is worshippiMl near Cajie ('omorin under the title of Agasteeshwara. A trudifion is rnrifiit that 
ho is still alive and resides on t.lie mountain called ‘ A gastya's hill ^ (in Taraul jrr ^luih) m>ar Caj»o C'omorin, in 
which rises the Tambrapurny th** sacred river of Tiniiovelly. Gowtaina or Boi>ibi}ia has been adriptefl an a IliKhy by 
the Brahmins. Ho i>crformo<l penance on the island of Keringupataiu in tho Cuuvery, but netliing di linite in known 
about him. Canva holds the sam** ])lace among ToUxigofm as Agastyn among Tamuls. He HammI at tlu? court of 
Andhraroya, the king in wbrew vcign Sanscrit was first iulroduccd into the Teloogoo couniry. Canva was the curliest 
writer on Teloogoo grammar, but his work ia lost. Tho Risby Dattatreya is regarded os an incarnation of Vishnoo. 
Ha was the patron of Caurtaveorya, king of the Heihaya.^, who was Hubsoquontly killed by Parsbuorania for insulting 
the father of tho latter, the sage Jamadagny. '^rbo Bababeodon range in Mysore is sacred to Dattatreya. (7) The 
Rac$ha»as and Vat47iarajt, — Tho Raeshasas are continually mentionoiJ in the Mahabharat and Humayanu us the enemies 
of tho Aryans. TVxcy are represented as repulsive in appcarauco. They were tho native nicos of India who 
opposed the advance of the Aryans. The ideas about thorn however are not unattended with coufusion. Thus Revann, 
the king of tho Rucahasa kingdom of Ceylon, is said to have been descended from a Brahmin sage. This joined to 
the fact that the opposition of tho Raeshasas to tho Brahmins was always of a sectarian character, has caused somo 
authorities to identify the Racehasas with the Boocidhists of Ceylon. Tho Booddhista how’ovor were much lator, and 
thta In merely a theory ex post facto. Rama is rcpresoiitod os the groat chamjuon of tbo Brahrmns against Uio 
Raoshasaa. In his war with Ravana ho is aidod by the Vannaras or monkeys, who have tlmir capital at Kishkindyali, 
as a^ve mentioned. These monkeys were the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan, who assistod th<* Aryan tnvuriers. Tho 
name of monkeys may have been given to Ihetri from their personal appearance. In one passage however ihcir kingdom 
is caUed that of the ** Vaunara dhwaja" or moiikoy> banner, so that the symbol may have devolopt^d tho history. 

(8) Parsheorama . — Parshoorama was the son of tbo sage Jamadagny, and was called Parshooraina or Rama with the 
axe " to distinguish him from the hero of tho Ramayana. He was the enemy of the Cshatriyas, and cleared tho caKh 
of them twenty <000 times. The origin of his hostility to tho Cshatriyas is thus related. Caurtaveorya, a Cshutriya, anti 
king of the Heihayas, visited the hermitage of Jamadagny in hif absence, and was hospitably outortained by his wife, 
but on hit departure carried off a sacrificial- calf belonging to his host For this offence Parshoorama pursued and kilh'd 
Caurtaveerya, and in retaliatioo tho sons of the latter killed Jamadagny, wliich caused ParsliooriJima to proclaim vcii> 
geanoe against the whole Cshatriya race. The tradition indicates the straggle for the supremacy botwetm the Brahmins 
and the Cshatriyas. After having destroyed tho Cshatriyas, Parshooraoua retired to tho Maheudra mountains. Tradition 
ascribes the origin of tho country of Malabar to Parshoorama. Ac^sordiog to one account ho received it as a gift 
from Varoona; but according to nuothor he drove back the ocean, ami out iissnrc.s in the ghauts with blows of bis axe. 

(9) State of Southern India as tvids^iced by the — The Rev. T. Foulkc^s in a review of tho variouu legends sums 

up the tuformation derivable from them to tho following effect. They show, he says, that there has been a prevailing 
belief from very early times, which runs continuously through the most ancient writingH, that tho Deccan was tho 
seat of well-ordered monarchical governments as far back, and tborefore some time before, the time of Raghcio, 
the great-grandfather of Rama tho hero of tho Kantnyana that the monarchy was ho rod it ary and abHohitc ; that 
purity of blood was maintained by intorrnarriagcs in tho ruling houses; and that the rulers’ dsughturs obtuinod 
their husbandsi in some instances at least, by thoir own choice from amoQg several rival candidates ; — that the 
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ruled over the entire lino of seaboard from the Kistna to the Ganges. The eastern 
coast was occupied by a Pallava kingdom, which was perhaps almost as ancient as 
the southern kingdoms. But to these principal kingdoms might be added a great 
number of smaller kingdoms, according to the direction taken by tojiographical 
inquiry. The inhabitants of the three mandalams spoke the ancient Tamul language ; 
and employed a written character known now by the name of Vattezhoot, the 
origin of which is wrapped in mystery, but which did not proceed from Northern 
India. Tho most celebrated ancient Tamul literary works, as the Tolgaiippiain 
and the Cooral, wore written in Vattezhoot chara(3ter. The West Coast nations 
spoke Malayalam, tho North-East Coast nations spoke Teloogoo, and the inhabi- 
tants of the South Deccan spoko Canarese. These are forms of the Dravidian 
language later than Tamul ['‘1. 


76. The Pandyan kingdom as called by the Sanscrit writers, or tho Paundy 
kingdom as called by the natives of the country, was the m(.>st promiiumt dynasty 
in the e.vtreme south when the Aryans first made acquaintance with it. The Aryan 


Doccan of thoHO days contained the kingdoms of OrisHa, Calinga, Chola, and Panilya on its oaatom side, and to 
the west of these tho kingdoms of Vidiirbha, UiBhiea, MatHya,, CanshicA, Andhra, Poonrtra, Mahishac-a, Konila, and 
some other» *, — that tho kingdom of Ciilinga was divided into provinooB of Bufficient extent to admit of a troa»onnblo 
combination being formed by Homo of them againut their rulor ; and that tho latter hod BuOiciont mounn to raise 
an army laJgo enough to quell tho robotlion that the«o kingdom! contained citioB, town*, villages, towers and 
citadels that some of tho cities had wide BtreetB, and some were fortified with walls and gateways that tho 
capital cities had palaces of considerable ai/.e, with an tipper storey approached by an external flight of stops with 
dining-halls sufficiently largo to entertain five hnndroti guests at a banquet, with wide state-rooms BnorMirted by 
pillars of gold and entered tlr.ough doorways omamonted wntb jewels, besides private apartmonts ; - that both the 
rulers' palaces and the citizens’ houses had windows opening uy>on the public streets -.---that there wore efninent fami 
lies in those kingdoms ; and that some of the menibom of thi ne held office at court which they could resiim nt nleushr ‘ 
--that among the conit officers was a Brahmin priest, whom tho king could disiniss and reappoint at his idcaHure 
who performed the royal marriages, and who was entitled give counsel to the king •, and that Brahmins were 
employed as the king’s state emisRanes that tho palaces contained large numbers of duncing-girls holdiiii/ an official 
position, and an extensive establishment of servants ; and that they were guarded by werders and waJeh-doffs - -th if 
the rulers had largo armies at their disposal using various kinds of weapons ; and that the ruler of Calin.^a iu nnrti 

cular had a considerable force of war*clenbants. and thn-t tho ottioa i .* - . 

the I 

and 1 ^ 

with moTcliAndiiso au<l coiiimnrcp j that baH and condimenta, and other article*, were "old in the villuire hIiou* • 'and 
that they need money in thoir tran*iw t ion* that their cmikcd food wa* Served in to»»c 1», and oatoii off {.lantain 


arhad a con.ideraMe force of war-lephants. and that tho citie. were proto, ted by KarriRon* of *ol,Hei-» Itbat 
1 pwplo cnllivatod flelde and Karden*. botel-vme*. cocoaimt tope*, plantain KHrden*, vin,.y„r,l*, and Bi.ice orov..r 
1 they Buffered from famiooR and .Irouttht# caused by ihe failure of rain* i-l.lmt some of the iieoplo were ocminied' 
h merchandmo and commerce j that salt and condiments, and other articles, w,>ro sold in the villuiro bIiou* • ’and 

they used money in their transaction* i-l.hat their emked food wa* Served in vessels, and oateii off idantain 

leaves ; and that they it*, d coi.dinionts in their cookery, and drank wine both of tho Rrai.e and of the coco>u-ut n«lm “ 
—that they cultivated the arts of liou*e-biiildii>({ and housc-deconition, tho art of th,' imveller, and of eoiniim .mmev’ 
and of worfciun in metidR, and o, her similar ai ts that thov had leui-nt to train elephants »or both domestic and noit iini 
usosi— that they employed their I.nsnre in attending reliKions preaching* and th,'atricnl |.ei formnn, es in Inrge 


hers, in which their rulers Bouietimes joined them; and that iho ornamental grounds of the pnluee wire nv Utnhlo to 
thorn for their recreations ;-that they were accustomed to invite each other to repnsts, and hnd s!r,.ot.nro.-,.ssi„ns nt 
their weddings ; and that on great occn.siona they decorated the public streets, strewing the rouds with l,r,n> hr. of 
trees, and suspending banners obovo both for ornament and for piotection from tho sun; that thrv ilcconi.d il ir 
persons with garlands, pendent oarrings, and iowels of gold: und their kings' ormiments coutniiKMl a in.'fnsio, 
pitarU and diamonds, and thoir foHtivo dreaa lucludod silk KurinentB that in their mar t * in- 

porformod by th« family prioRt, which wa.s followed by a domestic ceremony conductcrl 
that, tho intellectual progress of ihoso days was marked by penuItiuB inflicted 


a pinlu.iioi) i.f 
lhc»r marruigf'H iv religious si rvicc ivaa 
by the ii^seiiiblf'fl guest k 


and 'an extensive popular iutcrost i.i listening to them that uio roli^iTn of t hobc "dnvT omtory, 

tho worship of the devoa, with Imlra i»t thoir head, to whom a control over human affa'iiv. . 



religious offices ; wlulo others devuted tliomsclves to an ascetic life, part dwelling in solitary < 

which Bkirted the limits of civilized life, and part forming thomseWeB'^mto oxtensivo mo3 con mS w LT 
connected with similar religious bodies in North India, and from which they proceeded on 

t.hrr*ni>Kmtf. r>Y\ttrkffV vAooivinf^ nli»\u fx..*** *V>r. ^ proacllillg it lUCl'olt iollS 


□ne^ namely Hastinapoora, Muttra, Panncbaula, Bonorcs Jlagodhair n i"''“'7 
ah, Goozerat. Conouj, DelW. Ajmoor. Mewaur, Jcssnlmoor, Jeypnre Sc n.lo Urn'S r“"b‘ 
kingifom wa» Mtuated to the north of the modem Delhi, anrf 


throughout the country, receiving ahtiH from tho people. 

[»3 Skitch Account of th* Ancient Hindoo Htnasties or Northnbn India. 

of Northern India may be mentioned, ’ 

Cosala { and trn lesser ones, Malwah, C 

moot. (2) rfo*(inapooro.— Thie kingdom was situated to the north of the modem Delhi t"" ''"en- 

about 60 mile* distent from that niece. Tho chief scene of the Hahabhorat ie laid in Haatina^el.* 

^an anemnt religion, city, which at the time of Mahmood of GbnzZ^ who co.^^ 

eilod with temples end ehnnea It was the birth-place of Krishna. (4) Pannciteuln — This ii ,mi J i. ° ’ 

j5) Bennv*..— Causy or Benares wo* a kingdom of greater power than either of those DrovioU!te if '>y »nnie. 

bore the title of Pahlah. The city i, Aid to have" been folded by cinsyi U kinTonhiTvs^ The kings 

subdued by the king of Oenoni about tho end of the eleventh century. f6) ^aaadhfA — Th1«^ f h 

eapitel was Pautelipootra or Patna, which «as founded by AinutoShatroo who w... ..J . B«^har. Us 

Tho Booddhist kings of this state hod extensive authorit/ i'boy belonged it is stated 

Cshatriya caste, till a native of tho country named ChundracpoonfA fnv e years to tho .Aryan 



inean the Sanscrit Prsnehjas). As.ica we. roigning'’iwr2» n’c"*He'iri8””imrticuI«*r'*^L''‘^’* r^rT*’ 
the author of tho well-known edicts cut in rock, proclaiming tho doeSne. of tCt fauli Tl^’^Umify onho 
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visitors connected the name with the dynasty of the Pandoos of Hastinapoora near 
Delhi in error. Both it and the Pomy river called by the Aryans Tambrapurny 
are probably derived from Tamul words meaning toddy or the juice of the palm. 
In a later edition of the Mahabharat, it is stated that Arjoona, one of the five 
Pandava brothers, married a daughter of the Pandya king in the course of his 
wanderings; but this should be ascribed to poetic license. When the Dravidas 
are mentioned as distinct from the Cholas, as they sometimes are in the Mahabharat 
and the Pooranas, it may be assumed that the Pandyas are indicated. The 
earliest direct notice of the Paundy kingdom comes from the Ceylonese Mahavanso. 
from which it appears that Vij ay a, the Aryan, after first marrying a yacsliee or 
demoness, that is to say a Singhalese of the country, obtained in marriage the 
daughter of the Paundy ruler of tho opposite coast[*]. The date given by the Maha- 
vanso for Vijaya’s arrival in Ceylon is 543 B.C. Northern Ceylon wa.s tlien probably 
tributary to tho Paundy king. Vijaya himself gave as yearly tribute two lakhs worth 
of chunks and pearls. The kingdom is mentioned by the name ‘ Panda ’ in Asoca’s 


kings reigned over Magadhah for ten goncrationa, and w»>ro auro«'edod in txirn h\ Sanga.s. tlit5 Cunwas, un i t lio 
Andhras. After thi» the history bcsconie:* too confused if be detailed. Tho Andhras will he inentjoned ii} a later imte. 
(7) Bengal, — Tho Mahabharat mentions u king of this country as allied to Magadhah. .Some roek-iiiKcriptiDns go so far 
as to state that Biipreine authority Over tho whole of India was cnioyed by its monarchs. Tho dynast y whicli hud most 
influence in the Bengal kingdom was, like that of Benares, termed rahlah. This kingtloin inedmU’d Mii ilah, the modern 
Tirhoot. Much information, though of questionable accuracy, coiuoj'ning tho kings of Bengal, is to lx* (.ht/iincd from 
the work known as tho * Ayeen Acbaree,* wherein the names of five dynasties are given, widi the title of Pahlah. Tho 
kingdom of Bengal was destroyed by the Mahotuodans about A. I). 1203. (8) C>*saU \. — This kingdom inclnd<‘d Oudh, 

and had for its capital Ayodhyah itself, Tho chief scene of the Uainayana is laid in thi.s city (Uher important 
towns were Cooshapoora (on the Gooruty near Sultanpore), Iraswateo, Gandha, and Capilarnst the blrfh-phice of 
Booddha. (9) The ininnr euiti'n . — It is from tho name uf one of the kings of the small and tiniinportiinf. of 

Malwah that hisU)riaiis are enabled to fix accnnitcly the first reliable date in Indian history. This was the celebrattul 
Vioramaditya, who reigne<I at Oojjeiii in the year 58 B.C. Tho Uindoo calendar bears tl»e date of the era of Vicraina- 
ditya to this day. Another celobratod name is found in this kingdom, that of tho Kajah Bhojah, wliose memory is 
cherished as one of the greatest heroes of early Indian history, and who died in 1070 A. I). The monarchy was ex'tin* 
guiahed by the Mahomedans in 1231 A.D. Goozorat waa oataidished, according to legend, by Krishna ; but the earliest 
known fact is that in the aec<)nd century of the present era there was a raco of kings establishod at Ballabky, termh 
nating in 679 A.D. with Nourshirwan. Tho kings were Rajpoots, who conquered Mowuur from the mouarchs of 
Malwah. In 746 A.D. the Chowra dynasty of Goozorat snccOedod in CMitablishing their kingdom at Pattan, and 
became the greatest power of their time in India. Tho last ‘Chowra king died in 931 A.D., and was succeeded hy 
the renowned Baluuca, who conquered tho whole of Malwah. Uis descendants, bearing tho same name, reigned in 
succession till the destruction of the kingdom by the Mahomedana in 1297 A.D. One of tho principal towns was 
Soninaut. Canouj was ono of tho wealthiest states in Hindostaii. Its riches, when Mahmood of Ghu/nee seized 
tho city in 1017 A D., arc mentioned as of fabuloua amount. On account of the groat bcRuty of its u>m]>los and palaces 
Mahmood refrained from inflicting any injury ; but his followers sacked the city, and destroyed the monarchy in 115)3 
A.D. Tho reigning sovereign Sivajee then flod to Jodhporo in ilarwor, whore he ostahliehed h Hajfwx't state, now otio 
of tho wealthiest in India. Delhi was in early times very unimportant. It fell to Visal king of Ajm»?er in 1050 A.P, 
Ajiueer was equally unimportant. This state, with its d»|>cndcnt, Delhi, was overthrown by tho MuH8alman.>) in 115»2 

A. D. Mewaur, Jessulinoer, and Jeypore, are still existing; the Mewaur family hoing one of tho oldest in India. Bcindo 

was an independent sovereignty in the time of Alexander B.C. 325. It was afterwards dividc<i, and again reunitiMl. 
Tho Mahomedans invade«l its tcrritoric.s in 71 1 A.D., but were boatou back by the Rajpoot Ica<lcr at tin* hi’ud of the 
Soomaira tribe. It finally fell to the Mnhomedatis in 1205 A.D. when Shahanb <H)d deen Ghory, tin* gnnit^'St conqvicn>r 
of the age, subjugaUnl the country. Cashmecr has a hist^jry so confused, and so unconnected with Indian oventa, that 

it is useless to enter into it. It was con([uored by Mahmood of Ohuznec in 1015 A.D. 

[*J Sketcu of thl’ Seqi'RL to thk Hi.storv or Ckylon in connkction with Sootiikrn India .— of rVM/h>n ty 
Fvavu. — In B.C. 513, Vijaya, the son of one of tho potty sovereigns in tho valley of iho Gango-^, landed with a few 
followers in the v icinity of tho modern I'ullain, on thfs west coast of Ceylon. Here ho uiarricd . In* ilaught-cr • f ono of 
the native chiefs, and having made himself master of the island by her infinonce he OBtubliMhed his t apital ut 'I'ltniaf.a 
Newara, and founded a dyinwity which ruled in Ceylon for nearly eight centuries. After ascending tho thrniM> Vijrtviv 
repudiated his SinghaloHo wife, and married an Indian, tho daughter of tho ruler of tho Paundy country on tho 

opposite coast of the Ma^lura country. (2) Vijaya* e Mucceet^orji and establishment of l{oofldhi.*in in — Vjjriyu \va>« 

succeeded in 504 hy hi.** nephew Pandoovassa, a name which also points to a connection with tin* J5iMn(ly kn.gd<Mn. 
This king founded the city of Anooraudhspoora. The next king worthy of noticri w'aa Devunipiar ivKa, in wdu.y«* 
Booddhism became the ostabIishe«l religion of Ceylon. Dovaoipiatissa having in 307 B.C. rcmiI amluiHHadorH with gitis 
to Asoca, king of Mngadhah, tho latter returned a similar recognition, and sent al*io his son Mnhiudo, a BooddhiKt 
priost, who spoodily made converts of tho Singhalese. Mahindo’s sister Saugliamitta followed him to Ceylon, and 
assisted him in spreading tho Bood<lhiat religion. Asoca sent to Ceylon a brunch of the sacred Bo fn^o irj 281) B.C. 
This was planted by king Dovanipiatissa at Anooraudhapoora, where, after tho lapse of more than 2,<X)0 years, it. still 
continues to flourisli and to bo worshipped bv Booddhist nations. (3) Tamul usurpations. — In B.C. 237, a Ixjdy of 
Malabars or Tamuls who had been taken into the service of the king of Ceylon os mercenaries, obtained poHsoHsion of 
the supreme power, and ruled the kingdom for more than twenty years, when they were in their turn overthrown. In 

B. C. 205 Elaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Ceylon from the Cbola country, killed the reigning king Asaila, and 
ruled the kingdom for forty years. Elaula was finally defeated and killed alK>ut 161 B.C. by DootoogciinooiKK>, a 
member of the Ceylon royal family. In B.C. 103, the reigning king Walagamliauhoo was expelled from his throne 
by a Tamul usurpation ; in 89 B.C., however, be was restored. In A.D. 110, the Cholas again invaded Ceylon, and 
carried away 12,000 Singhaloso prisoners. In 113 this outrage was aveuged by Gajahbauhoo, king of Ceylon, who 
invaded iho Chola kingdom, and brought back not only tho rescued Singhalese captives, but also a large number of 
prisoners. (4) The Mahawafise suceeeded htj the Sooloowanse . — In A.D. 901 died Maha Son, the last king of the * Maha- 
wanse * or 'superior dynasty,* who wore all direct descendants of Vtjays ; and the throne was from this time occupied 
by the * Sooloowanse * or * inferior race * of less pure descent, who oontinued to hold the government down to the 
occupation of tho island by Europeans in the beginning of the sixteenth oontury. In A.D. 911 when Kisty Shree- 
meghavama was king, tho sacred tooth of Booddha was brought to Ceylon from India by a princess of Calinga. (5) 
fSsrther Tamuiinvasions . — About 433 A. D., Tamul chiefs again invaded the island and usurped the government, but 
were expelled in 459 A.D. by Dhautoo Sona. Subsoquontly the Tamuls resorted in large nmn^rs to Ceylon and were 
often employed by the loaders in civil commotions to act against the royal forces. Dhautoo Bena was dethroned and 

YOL. I. (30) 
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mscriptions, which are dated 200 B.C-, together with the Cholas under the name of 
Chodas and the Chera ruler under the name of Keralapootra ; but only the names are 
enumerated. Megasthenes, who was sent in 302 B.C. as ambassador from the court 
of SeleucusNicatorof Babylon, to Chundragoopta, kingofPautalipootra.in connection 
with the affairs of the Indian empire, recorded the existence of a kingdom called 
■travZala in the extreme south. He translated a Hindoo legend on the subject of this 
country by saying that the Indian Hercules had a daughter called Pandaea whom he 
made its ruler. He spoke of pearls as the chief commodity of the country. By the 
Indian Hercules may be understood Shiva, who by that time had been assigned by 
Brahminical writers at any rate as the prevailing deity of the south. In the 
reference to a female ruler, allusion is made to the polyandric system still remaining 
on the West Coast, tinder which inheritance is in the female line and the female 
members of ruling families assume a special dignity. Strabo in 20 A.D. gives 
an account of an embassy sent by the Pandyan ruler, probably from the West Coast, 
to the Kmperor Augustus. Golden aurei of that emperor’s coinage have been 
found on the West Coast. Pliny later in A.D. 77 calls those people the Pandae, 
and says that they were the only race in India ruled by women. Speaking of a 
portion of the West Coast, he states that it was then under the rule of the /Sao-tXevv 
Trap^twi/ ‘ far from his inland emporium at Modoura.’ The Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean sea about 80 A.D. makes a similar remark, assigning Travancore, south of 
Alleppey at least, to Pandya. Though the people of this kingdom were called 
Paundies, the pi*oper title of their ruler was not Pandyan but Mauran. According 

beheaded by hi* oldest Hoa Caasyai*^, in 478 A.D. His younger son Mogallauna, after the murder cif his father, fled 
for refuge to the eoaat of India, and Buijt*c*quontly gained posaeasion of tho throne of Ceylon by tin? aid of a K>rc.o 
which bo collected iu Tinnevelly, During the succession of civil wars which distracted Ceylon in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, each claimant in turn took refuge in Bouthorn India, and Tamul mercenaries from Pundya and Cluda enrolled 
themselves indifferently under any loader, and woro mainly inetrumental in tho depoaition or reatoration of tho 
succossive kings. Hwen Thijang, the ChinoRo traveller, when he visited Canjy or Conjeevoram inOdD A.D., encountered 
there numbers of exiles who had fled from civil corn motions in Ceylon. From the seven tli till tho eleventh century, tbo 
Malabars or Taniuls continued to exorcise great power in Ceylon. They filled every office, including that of prime 
minister, and decided the cluitna of rival candidates for the crown, and at length, owing to their eucroachnieTits, the 
king was forced to leave Anooraudhapoora, atid take up his abode at Pollanuarrua, which eventually became the capital 
of the kingdom. In A D. 140 the king of Pandya overran tbo north of Ceylon, and forced tho king to pay a heavy 
ransom. Soon after, the king of Ceylon retaliated by attacking Pandya in support of a son of the reigning Idng with an 
army consisting of Tamuls, and plundered Madura. In 964 A.D. the Ceylon king assisted the Pandyas against the 
Cholas, but the latter wert^ successful, and the king of Pandya was forced to take rofngo in Ceylon, wlionco he was 
uHtniaiely expelled for conspiracy. In 990 A.D. tbo king of Chola invaded Ceylon but w'aR repulstsd. In 997 Mnhindo 
III married a Calinga princess, and this led to so groat an incrcjaso in tho number of Indian Dnividions in Ceylon that 
they gained a complete ascendency over tho native inhabitants. In 1023 A.D. the Cholas again invaded (Ceylon, carried 
tho king captive to India, and esmblisliod a Tamul viceroy at PoUannarrua, who held possession of tho islund for nearly 
thirty years, tho mountainous territory of Bohana being the only portion of tho country left to Die native kings. f6) 
The Tamu^g expelled from Ceylon, — In 1071 Vijayabuuhoo became king of liohana, and finally suciroeded in conquering 
the Tamuls and uniting tV:o whole island under his rule. He was succeeded by his son Parauernmubauhoo, who 
consolidated tho kUigduin, re-established BcKKldhism which had fallen greatly into decay, and ruled in great glory. 
This king conquered Pandya and Chola and rendered their sovereigns his tributaries. His reign is the most illustriuus 
in tho annals of Ceylon, and also the last which has any pretonsiuna. (7) The Tamuls ayain t'Amy^ner Ceylon, — In 1211 
the kingdom was reduced to such weakness by civil wars that a body of Tamuls from Calinga conquered it, and 
Maugha their leader became king. In I2il5 Vijayabanhoo HI recovered a portion of his kingdom, and cistablisbed 
himself in Maya. In the Indiatis were further dislodged, but nothing permanent W'lia effec ted against ihoin. 

From the bogiTining of the Diirteentb century to tins extinction of tho Singhalese dynasty in the eighteenth, the island 
was never entirely freed from tho presence of the Tamuls, and the royal line also continually intermarried with tho 
Chola and Pundya kings. (H) The rorfu>juese in Ceyhm. -Thia was the condition of Ceylon when the Portugueso 
arrived there in 1505 A.D. Their tirsl visit Avns only temporary, but in 1517 they appeared again with a fleet, built a 
fort at Colomlxi, and finally forced the king of Ceylon to acknowledge himself a vassal of Portugal, awl to pay an 
annual trihuto of cinnamon, rubic.**, sapphires, and elephants. Hostilities how'cvnr soon recommenced, and continued 
during the wltole 'period of iho Pnrtugiieso occupution of tho island. In 15il7 died Don Juan Dhannnpnula, who had 
been baptized by the Portuguese, and hud afterwards obtained the throne of Ceylon, Ho bequeathed his dominions 
by will to Philip If, by which act tho PortnguoHe acquirwl their title to tho sovereignty of the iMland. (9) The Dutch 
and French in Ceylon. — Tho Dutc h appeared on the scene in 1(K)2, and negoiiated an alliance with the king of Candy. 
A formal treaty was concluded in UK>9. The Dutch finally united with tho native king to oxpol tho INn tugucso from 
Ceylon, and war commenced in liJ38, terminating twenty years later in the retirement of the Poi’tiigueso from tho 
island. In 1672 a French squadron appeared on the const, and took possossioa of Triiicoinaleo, but soon retreated 
again. (10) First appearance of the h'tujlish in Ceijlon. — The first Englishman who visited Ceylon was Ihnlph Fitch, 
who landed at Colombo in 1589. In 1692 Lancaster touched at Ceylon, on his way home from his unfni*tunato 
expedition. Tu 1664 Sir Edward Winter sent an embassy from the Madras Covornment to Cawly, for the release of 
some English prisoners, but this was unsuccessful. In 1763 the Governor of Mmlras sent an envoy to Candy to propose 
an amioablo treaty with tho king, but no further stops were taken. In 1782, during tho war betwoon England and 
Holland, Trincomulce was oocupiod by a British force, bnt restored to the Dutch tho following year. (11) PoHso»sion 
taken of the island hy the Knylieh, — In August 1796 an expedition from Madras lauded at Tiincoiniilce, which was 
soon captured, together with Jaffna and Calpentyn. In 1796 Colombo capitulated, and Ceylcm came into tlio possession 
of the English, the govemnumt being confided to tho Governor and Council of Madras. In 1797 the natives revolted, 
and were not subdued without much trouble. The island was then taken ont of the hands of tho East India Company, 
to whom it hail been transfeiTcd at its capture, and became a colony of the Crown, the Governor being nnder the 
orders of the Govemor>General of India, an arrangomont which continued tilt Ceylon was incorimratod with the British 
dominions by the treaty of A mirns. in 1802. In April 1802, several merchants, subjects of the British Government, 
were seixod and maltreated by the king of Candy, in conseqoence of which a British force marched open Candy, which 
was ocoQpied in February 1^3. (12) Maesacre of JSnglieh Candy, and final conquest of Ceylon , — In Juno of the 
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to Tamul literature[*] the boundaries of the Pandya kingdom were as follows. On 
the north the Poodoocottah A^ellaur falling into the sea south of Point Cal imoro ; 
on the south Cape Comorin ; on the east the sea (that is to say the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palks Strait); on the west according to some authorities ‘the great plain ’ 
or peroovely, according to others the town of Vaunausy, and according to others 
the great pass or peroovazhy. The identification of peroovely, Vaunausy and 
peroovazhy is not yet accomplished. Nor is it possible to say to what period this 
description of the ^oets refers. The ino^t ancient capital of the Pandya country 
was Korkay (the of the Periplus) at the mouth of the Tambrapurny river. 

Korkay was the seat of government in the time of Vijaya. It was esteemed even 
by the Greeks several centuries later as the first port in Southern India, and 
they named from it the ko \'^ ik 6 <i or Gulf of Manaar. As the point where the 

more modern Aryan and Grecian civilizations each in turn met the ancient Dravidian 
civilization, it is a place second in interest to none in India, It is now represented 
in name by an insignificant village five miles from the coast, but excavations in the 
neighbourhood show the remains of a once extensive area of human habitation. 
Even when Korkay being left inland owing to the deposits of the Tambrapurny 
river gave place to Cauyal, the latter port nearly monopolized the trade between 
Southern India and China and Arabia, Under the influence <^f modern coast 
changes the centre of commerce has again siiifted, but only slightly more north to 
Tuticorin. The ch?ef industry of Korkay was probably the pearl- fishery, and its 
chief commerce the export of rice ; two causes sufficient to collect an important 


Bame year the KtiglisU trc)opft at C»xn<ly wi.to attftcke«I hy the iiativi* king, forrivl li> ivipimlnle, siiid Tnn.sHacrcd, imd 
u jfencral iii8urr<jctioii eiiBued, without much pia*jticul reBult. in 1814 the king t'f fluudy, wheno n ign had Ihmmi ont^ 
of continual cruelty, eci/od a party of native merchants, British s^ibjects, ttntl nuitilafod War was dfa lartMl 

in January 1815, and Candy wan soon craptured by th€» English, the king being sent a })riHoner to Vellore in th<» Madraa 
Presidency, where he died in 18G2. Finally in March a convention of the chiefs was urtPoniblod at Candy, and a treaty 
concluded, formally dcpoeitig the king, und vesting his dominions in the British Crown ; the pn/Bcrvatiow of the old 
form of government of Candy, and of the cwstoinR, law, and religion of the people being guaranteed. In 1817 the 
whole country wa» again in insurrection, and the rebels were not Bubdued till the oud of the following year, Binco which 
period the island has been in a tranquil state. 

[*] Native AurHoaiTiK.s hkoardino the Pattnoy Kingdom. — Intraduction , — Tho following are maiiimK from Tamul 
poetry. The principal town or rnotro|«)liB of tho Paundy country is Madurau Tbo principal mountain is tho great hill 
called Pothiya. The name of the king's horse is Kanavattam. The chief rivers are tho Tiinibravanny and Vnigavaty. 
Tho king*B distinctivo garland is made from ftowers of the voppa tree. The device of his banner is a lisli. IJia descent ia 
from tho lunar pedigree. (2) Boundary stanza by Auveiyaur. — 

Qp&r&T/rJbui^ar/b^eoriSoflQ^/bittiTc^ihe-eij etTfresr ^ toun tr 

Ljfi. “ South of tho river Vellaxir. On the west is Peroovely. Clear water Kauuy is on the aouth. The Bea sought 
by the gull is on tho east, Fifty-six cauthams aro tho extent of tho Paundy country. So enter.** The Vollaur 
poEBOS through Poodoocottah, and enters tho aea south of I'uint Calimere. Peroovely, ur tho great plain, is not 
ur.deretood, for on the west aro mountains. Kanny is tho SauBcrit Cuuya Coomaury or Capo Comorin. (J) Boundary 
stanza by Vemtfotooraur . — Q gy m rr O /o /b(^ Qeu «n « noT « fisu Q ^ fr»T7 ^ 6^ tasr Q lo ;r? 0 fi Q /T 

(i£itJa 9 L€ir<strinQ^eij€k^SQL'Q^irj^aiff&ipd^LDfTfoQ(>or^eai^Ujticru/Sjafj^)^fT^ir>rnh, ** South of tho river 
Vellaur. North of tho white Coomiiry. West of tho limpid sen. East of th*' largo town V’^annnuiiy, worshipped by 
deities, mind-rejoicing. Maoran's limit ia fifty- six caxitham.” Vannausy has not bin n identified. Miiuran is tho royal 
Paundy title. (4) Boundary stanza b , . ooyazhendy, a poet retained in the court of the Paundy 

Qfipatr(g^Quip(QuCoU(T^Q(Suerf^iu(nja &Trr&i^hoT/v(^LoitlQ ;i^rrLL(Ddr^J!BiTUJdi^n js 

It is south of tho river Vellaur. On tho west is Peroovely. 
Coomary full of clearness is the southern boundary. To this wide laud tho sacred ra}ni>art of tho assembly of the 
Naick, the excellent ruler of Poonavay, lies cast. So proclaim it.** Tho Naick is thu genorio term for a Tamul ruJor. 
Poouavay has not yet been identified. (6) Boundary etanza by Cwnban, — n /o^^siuu.^^rrQ:Lo^(^juOLj(T^GJ 

^ujfruiQ Jf&n (Sir tiff &oB Q^/b4Bfr(^LdsLfafemrjr^ owr ^ ^ ^ ® ^ « A /r eo to ld tj A a v /r c-nV u}./5rrLL 

Ql-.6u 2i5U u u^. “ Vellaur is on tho north. On the west is the groat pass. Kanny of tho clear waiters is on tho 

south. The sea ruled by friends is on tho east. Fifty-six cautham ia the extent t*f tho Paundy country. So 

enter.** The great pass is somo pass into Travancore. The moaning of tLS^smifr is not clear. Tho Gulf of Manaar is 
indicated, which tranalated xneauu tho sea of enemies. (8) JSulogistir. stanzas by two brothers namtd fraitxyar . — 
afi wtkQ6sn^^eG‘j!^Qei)n'^u9j^ii^/D,iT5/ff^i^irifrQ&ff^LjuSaj^(^sSl26iiTUjfTiiQsa)0i^(SiriT(iiu(.'Q/j:>(TQGtsr^(ir)Q/i^(Quiir 
eoeu/firiTt^S^ jp/i-fsSQuj'7 euLhLorrQsot Q:f^^ (J u> evoBsij eu ki^ ts/ ^ tr /rj<rCp «5r<soo,7 ^ 

flQtufrs^earrQ/fiBj^ ^ ^UiLOfrO«r«tp LJLJ«3>d»i;<«5<7aDobG*u/r LJir>^'^j<aiJUts^jjs/ss^(^QsF/r^ 

cltruSJB^eBRCSeofreuihLCifrQesrujr'f^SiruiurreBtfn^uJ^L^^^JI^uu^QrreSQjgneuujUiaQsor, Jbd tho Tamul 
of the dwarf-nioouy arise in Colly, O lady ? Were tho incampurublo sacred Bp«.>rt.B at Wai rioro, O Iiuly ? Was tho 
diviuo Ncjdoomaul incarnate as a tignr*s» cub, O lady P Is what Shiva binds on his houd tho risd ray, O latly ? Did tho 
Cauvery of which the hanks wasU' know of writing, O Uujy ? In enmity to demons <k>ea tlio tnurgo.sa tree prevail 
or tho cassia tree, O lady ? Did tho sea submit at tho feet of tJ*-5 Cholan, O lady ? Is it an easy thing to spiMik the 
praise of the heroic Pandion, O Indy P *' StanziiS are often addressed to women remarks arc in rivalry to 

Cliola, the stanzas relating to which should be coiiflultod. The dwurf-mooiiy is Agnstya. Golly is the Kollaniuflays 
in Salem. But Agastya lived on Poihiya, The ‘ sacred sports * are Shiva's. Warrioro was the Chula capital. Nedoo- 
maul is Vishnoo, and appears to have been favoured by tho Oholans. Bhiva wears on his head not the red sun, but the 
oresoent moon. The Veigay, but not the Cauvery, transported on its waves up struani a sacred writing, in tho time of 
the bonoh-back Coon Pandyan. The Pandyu king wore the margosa garland, and the Cholan the cassia garland. 
When the Dravidian warriors put on a margosa garland, it is a vow to conquer or die. The sea encroaching up to 
Hadura was repulsed by tho Pandyan king. These lines strange though they may seem to tho western mind show the 
pregnant Dravidian style, and the original has a certain intrinsic beauty. 
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oriental population. The migrator}' habits of the pearl-oyster hiiv'c romlered the 
South Indian ti.-jherios precarious, and the failure of these may have led to the 
abandonment of the coast as the seat of the Pandyan Government. After Korkay 
there is some evidence that a ])lace called in Sanscrit Calyaunapoora was made 
the capital ; if so, its site cannot be identified. After this at any rate Madura 
(^fioSovpa in the Greek) became the chief city, having been founded possibly about 
the end of the fourth century B.C. The site of even this city has probably been 
shifted more than once. Thus old Madura is on the north bank of the Veigay, 
and about a mile from the present city wliich is on the south bank. A few miles to 
the east are the ruins of another ancient city, !Manalore, which it is supposed w.as 
also at one time the capital. The device of the house of Pandya was a tisli. The 
Tamul legend is that Pandya, Chera, and Chola were founded by throe brolliers. 
who at first lived together at Korkay, near the mouth of the Tarabrapurny, and 
afterwards separated and founded different kingdoms. No legend gives the name 
of a king, but it is the Dra vidian custom to call rulers by their title and not by any 

E ereonal name. The Stalapoorana or local chronicle of Madura gives a list of 73 
ings of an old and original Pandyan dynasty with information belonging thereto. 
The names are all Sanscrit, and the natives of the country have had no share in the 
preparation of those documents. If any distinction is to be drawn between the 
titles Mauran and Pandyan, it is that the latter began to be used after Madura had 
become the seat of government. The last ruler of the old dynasty was known to 
the Tamuls as Coon or the hunchback. For the purposes of the history of the 
earliest period it is sufficient to state that the Pandyans wore constantly at war 
with the Cholas lying on their north-eastern border, but were usually at peace with 
their neighbours to the west; facts for which tlio geography of tlie country will 
account. In the early ages of the Christian ora again they formed an alliance with 
the Cholas,. which lasted for a while, till ho.stilities were resumed. The PamlyaTis 
retained the old Vattezhoot written character till a very late period, ))rol)ably till 
tlie eleventh century of this cra[®]. One of the oldest segments of the 'J'amul race 

f®] Skktch of tiik SEqt’Eti To THE lIisTOUY OP Madora — First period . — Native authoritioB cjive two difforont listB 
tif Paudyati kings, the first corttaining soventy-threo names and the second furty*ono. Titoeo ii»t« art? however 
imaiitbcnticatod, and therefore <if not nnndi use for historiral parposes. Little is known of tho early kinga e.xcrpt 
t iieir names. Apparontly they were coiuitnisilly at war with Chola, and occasionally with Chera, with varying HurrOHs. 
After theso Pandyan kings, and probably ut tlie aamo time as many of thorn, the country was held by fiTf igu rulers 
from the north. Lastly came tlio Naicks, a military casto from Vijianuggor. (2) Fir.st J'uTulijftn li.'it ; the ri<»od. — 'J't.o 
forty-fifth king in tho first list is called Kecrti vibhooshaua. A native legend relates that it» his time a deluge swA*pt 
away the population, after which Shiva recreated all castes and naciuua just aa before, ibc newly croutcil kitig of 
Madura being in all respects similar to the former one. Tho first king after the flood wan Vantshashekliara. (li) 
Varwtheiehekhara and the Madura Colle>jc . — At whatever period VainshaHhekliara’s accession may have l urrcd, it. was 
tlie result of soino political disorganization of the Pandya kingdom, as tho different autiiorities concur in com-idcring 
him aa the founder of a new dynasty. He is represented as having built tho fort and a jiulaco of Madura, a.H well as 
various temples and public buildings, and as having restored or enlarged tho ancient city. The reign of Vamshashekhura 
was also distinguished by an evout which led to important consequonccs to the literature of the peninsula. This w as 
the foundation of a college at Madura for the cultivation of literature and the Tamul language ; it w'us cfiinpiotcd in tlio 
time of the nezt prinoe Vamshachoodaumany. This college was not a teaching institution, but au association of poets, 
who lent thet imprimatur to works they considered worthy of it, by giving the writer a place on their board. The seat 
on which they sat was represented as a miraculous diamond bench capable of expanding and contracting so as to hold 
exactly the number sitting on it. * Saiiga, * tho P-anscrit name for this college, has the same mouning as tho Latin 
" oollegiam,’ namely an association or soc iety of learned men. Tradition says that there were threo such colleges at 
Madura at difforetic times, and that Tiroovulloovar or ‘ holy pariah ' priest, the colebratod author of tho Cooral, 'w*as a 
member of tho last of these. (4) Coon Pandyjan . — Coon Paodyan, also called Coohju tho Sanscrit equivalent for tho 
Tamul Coon or hunch-back, is tho seventy-third name in the first list of kings. He destrtjyed Chola and burnt Taujoro 
and Warriore. His sou Veera Pandya Chola reigned in Chola, and was the last of the old dynasty of Pandyans. (5) 
Contest between Jetnae and Sheivae in Coon PaudyatPs reign . — Coon Pandya was married to Vanitesliwary, tho 
daughter of the Chola Rajah, w'ho was a devout worshipper of Shiva. She invited Onaunasambandhamoorty, a famous 
teacher of her sect, to Madura, and an op|>ortunity soon occun-ed of gaining for him tho countenance of the Rajah 
Coon, who was attacked by a fever which resisted the drugs and spells of his Jeina priests. Gnaunasumbatulliaruoorty 
undertook his core, engaging to make his success a test of the superiority of his religion. His opponents accepted tho 
challenge; and the medical skill of the Shoiva fiiirpasstng their expectations, they found themselves van'iuished. The 
Bhamanar were persecuted and banged or banished to the number of eight thousand. Coon Pandyan, who before his 
oonversion was deformed, as his name implies, no sooner received tho initiatory mantra of the Shetva faith than he 
became erect and straight, and thenceforth assumed the name of Soondra, the * handsome ' Pandyan. (6) Srrond 
Pandgan liei . — During tlio ninth and tenth centuries tho Chola kings of Tanjore extended their poivor through a great 
portion of the peninsula, and overshadowed the ancient splendour of the Pandya kingdom. About tho end of the tenth 
century the town of Madura was consumed by fire^ the king and all his family perished, and tho old Pandy.a dynasty 
was destroyed. An interregnum then occurred, the tengthof which is not ascertained ; but in any ca.se tho forty -one 
Pandyan kings of the second list were probably poppets. (7) Vettii'ergay , — About the year lO-IO A.D. Athivcorarama 
Pandiyan reigned, lie was a literary prince and some of bis aphorisms are in oouunon circal.ation in a Hnuilt collct-tioa 
called Vettivorgny. (8) The UaUnulat.—~A long anoroby ensued, during which, as appears by insoriptiDtiH, the 
Hallaula race of Mysore superseded Chola influence, and the kings of Madura bocanto their tributaries*. (9) 
Commeucemeni of rhe M'ldura Naick ruU. — Tho first Mabomedau army that urossod the Kistnu wns led by Caiifiirtr 
or Malik Naib. in 1311. who carried his conquests as far aa Kameswaram. lu 1374 Moojauhid Shah oviu'rau tho 
countries between Tijianngger and Capo Comorin. These invasions swept down the Mysore dynasty. Tho 
Mahomedans did not remain in tho south ; and shortly after the middle of the fourteenth century the 'Paudx a 
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are the Marava race^ who once boasted a dynasty of their own, north of the Voigay 
river and interposed between the Paundies and the Cliolans in the neiglibonrhood 
of the coast. Iii the earliest times they were tributary to Pandya[’*‘^ 

kingdom ^oamo tributary to tho Royol of Vjjianuggrr. It was ruled by dcscoodauts of the olii Tuniul rac<', 
whose authority was much slightod by tho ^»«tty itulependont chiefs, ancestors of uinny of the present )r 
Aaor sixtoon kings liad thus itigloriously reigned, tho 17th, Cliundor Coomaurun, engaged in a war wit it (fioC. hola 
king of Tanjoro who also was a tributary of Vijianugger. Tho Madura priucct appliod to iiis Huyierior KiiMMoa Koyed 
of Vijianuggor for aid, and Nagania Naitk was sent to his aBsistau 'e. Ho soon defoatod tho CTioia lorot‘, but 
himself assumed the iiidepeiuleut govornmont of Madura. This usurpation was not rocogiuRed by Krishna Royol, 
but on Nagama*a doath he permitted the installation of his son V’^ishwanautha Saick as king, and thus coiuinoncnd 
the dynasty of tho Madura Nuickg. This v.-as abi>ut A U. 1559. VIshwanavitha Naick. soon put furlh his energy j 
nor was he likely to bo dititurbod by the king of Vijis nagger who was ti»o much oct upiod with his rivaUy with tho 
Docoany dynasty of Boojnporo. Vinhwanautha enforced the ccHsiou of Triclixnopoly from tho Chula Rnjuh, simI 
built a fort there. Ho then directed his attention to tho Tiimevelly district, and diatnbutod tho de)u>pulatod' jHirtioim 
to hia northern followers of the Tottiya caste. TLoho wore the pi'ogonitors of many ot tho poligurs. Ho died 
a^ut A.D. 15d3. After him his son Poriya Krishuappa Naiok extended his authority to the south and enlarged 
Tinnevelly. He died about A.D. 1573. Tho next king was Poriya Voerappa Naick. Uo fouudod various temples 
and endowed religious establishments. Ho died about A.D. 1595. Periya Voorap|>anaick'H three suns followed him 
in succession and then a nephew named Moottookrisbnappanaick, in whose reign the independ<>ncu of the Uumnoud 
chief was acknowledged and the title Shetoopaty bestowed. Moottookrisirnappunaick died about A.D. 1009 and was 
succeeded by Voerappauaick, in whoso time Triohtnopoly was iirst attached to Madura, tho Taujoro king having 
exchanged it for Vullam. (9) Trimal Naick and kta irurnediafe successors , died about A.D. 1023 and was suc- 
ceeded by the celo bleated Trimal Naick whose reign was lung and (lonrishing. The public ediric.t*s erected during his 
sorereiguty furaish proofs of his wealth and magnificcmco. Although tho fortress of IVicliiuopoly w as the chief 
stronghold at that time of tho kingdom of Madura, tho city of Madura itself appeara to have been the favourite of 
Trimal Naick. The reign of this king lasted till about A.D. IGbO or 1662, and it must have been in tho early 
period of his sovereignty (about 1624) that tho Portuguese Jesuits under Robert do Nobili founded tboir mission ; 
being supported by the college “ De propaganda fide " of Rome founded in 1022 by Pope Gregory XV. Trimal Naick 
was succeeded by his sou Veerappan, a prince of an effeminate and indolent dispositiun, who accorlir.gly was unable 
to repmas the incursions of tl"' Mysoreans. The latter took several places in the western ilislricts imriog this reign 
from the Madura kingdom. Chokkauautbanaick succeeded his father about A.D. 1670; he was a prince of some con- 
duct and enterpriBO, and rendered himself formidable to all his neighbours. He. first turned his arms riguinst Vijaya 
Riighava, king of Tanjore ; whom ho defeated and slow, taking prisoner his ally Boora Dova th/* Bhetoopiity, and 
assisting Kizhavan, the cousin of tho captive prince, to become master of Kamnaud. He t leui )uvacb>vl t he kirigdom 
of Mysore, hoping to reduce it under his authority, but tho events of the war wore the roversti of hia expect- 
ations and inflicted severe losses on the gorerumont of Madura. Clhengatual Dass, tho boo of tho late Icing of 
Tunjoro, had made his esenipo from tho fort of Trichinopoly, where he .had boon imufiruid. Thi^ was efTc*. ted 
with the aid of Roostam Khun, a Mahomedan chief, who had been a favenritc of Cbtd. k.auauthji, and who com- 
manded tho garrison under the ordi;rs of Roodra Naick, tho brother of Chokkaoautha ; an extruvugunt and indolent 
prince, who Uvished on his personal gratifications the sums destined for the puy of tho iroopH. Taking ml vantage 
of their discontent, Roostam Khan Ubenvtod hiinsolf from ail control, and made himself ntuK**;>r of 'I'l ichinopoly. 
Tho Hajah of Mysore took tho part of Chengamal Dasa and invaded Madnra. In this utoti-, ( lliokkauu jt ha, r.iut.d smno 
diflioulty in preserving the shadow of his former pow-cr, and wiis even kept a prisouor by » :i:a Khun. His enemies 
retained tho Rupori<'rity for a coiisidorublo pt^riod, tho My'soroana occupying oven tl»c capital M'ldura for t)\rc <5 
years. It was probably' to parcnriHc their retreat that Ciiokkanautha coded »..> Myaoro tle^ distrletB t>f Kn-do and 
Dharaupooram. Having thus got ri<l of ono of his most fmw'orful enemies, and being vigojouMly ri'infoived by 
Kizhavan Shetoopaty of Kamnaud, he next dispersed the trcKips of Chongumal )>ass, and re-occ'iijiiDil Tanjore about 
A.D. 1675. He finally recovertMl Trichinopoly from Roctstam Khan, who lost his life in the defenoo ; ami Chokka- 
nautlia remained in the tranquil possession of his p.'xtrimotiial possessions. He soon howtMcr lost his aequihitions in 
Tanjore, the fugitive prince, Chcngamal lbis.s, having reeourse to the Mabratta tdiief Yeckojee, half biof.her ef .Sivtijec, 
for assistance. Ycckoji'c w'as thou tho cumiuandant of liangalore, as an officer uf the Hi’.ejiipon* gi>veriiment. He 
marched to tho aouthward, expelled tlio Madura forces, ami finally Hoiked on Tan jore. bir hinihrlf (’hokkananf Ir.jnnick 
died about A.D. 16W7, and was succoeded by his son, fCunga Krishna Moottoo Veiirr’ ppnn.who dicil nlwxit. 
leaving bis wife ]ircgnant with a son, afterw’iirds named Vijay-a Runga Chokkaiciiit h.'* nui'. k. During his minor H \' 
the regency was exercised by Mangammaul, tho grundmothor (wi<iow of Chokkanauthuioock), a woman of great 
talent and spirit. One account dc.srribca her us prenerving her authority until 1712, but nnot.lnT stiites (hat, 
when tho pirineo wraa thirteen years of nge, the commamiiT *>f the forces, Gust oory Rangayyii, exriteii .'in i joirmihoii 
to hor which ended in hi.i seizing the reins of government, anvl in her imprisonment until her ileatli, about A.ib 1725. 
Tho roigu of Vijaya Runga Chokkau:iuthanr»ick was not rli.'^Linguislied by any remark aVdo civent. He died in 1731, 
IcHvkig no child ; ht5 was, thoreforo, reeccodtHl bv )ii.s ’.vife, Meenautehee Animaiil, whoHd(»pto<! Vijaya Coorniiman, t he sou 
of Bhangaur Trimal Naick, a descendant in a direct lino from a youngor son of 'JVimal Naick, Alcenaiitchee \inmaul 
being regent during Vijaya Ooomaurairs minority. Tho adoption w .is generally acceded to by the ininistors and men in 
authority; but it was disputed by the ymung man’s own father, Bbangaor, who claimed the inhuritance to tho thix>ne, 
and hi« claims were powerfully supported by Uio activity ami influence of his jyears and rank. The parties urn d^’seribed 
in oho account os having come to an iadecinivo engagement; but it iw admittod that tho matter was, with much less 
policy, referred to Dost Ally the Nawab of Arc-ot, who sent lus son Sufdor .Ally, and Churida Sahib his Diw.ann and 
son-in-law, with an army to hear and decide the disputed question. (10) InUnrven/ion of the Nawab of A rent, and e rtinetton 
ofths Naick HTts.— The cause was discussed at Trichinopoly, and the general bias lining to Bhangaur THmal Naick, ho 
was placed on the throne, presenting three lakhs of rupees to his Mahomedan friends and acknowledging himself tho 
tributary of the Nswab of Arcot. The same moans that had secured a favorable award for the successful candidate 
were now employed to pirocuro a reversal o5tho sentence; and a nozzor of aororo of nij^ees, it is said, prevailed on 
Chunda Sahib to underUko the cause of the Kauce. Those negotiations becoming known to Bhangaur Naick, he ipiittcd 
Tnohinopoly, and ondoavourod to soouro himself in Madura and TinnovoUy j but ho was unequal to oppose Uic troops of 
the prioceas, aided by tho Mabomodon arms, and, after a few unsuccessf^ skirmishes, ho fl«5d to Shivagungs. where 
Tevan received him and assigned him some lands for his subsistexioo* 1 he zeal which Chunda Buhib hod 
displayed in behalf of Moonautcheo Ammnul and the suimjoss with which it bad been attended wore calculated Ut inspire 
oonfldenoe os well as gratitude ; and it was under these impressions that the primsess granted free access to tho citadel of 
Trichinopoly to hor defenders. Tho further ^ocaution however was taken of exacting an oath from Ghuoda Sahib, 
that ho would not avail himself of this facility to tho dof riment of his alJy. No ob«ta<!lna however w«-»-o likely to deter 
this ambitions prince from securing a post of such importance to bis meditated schemeB of aggrandizement ; ond, con- 
sequently in despite of oaths aud protestations, he presently soizod upon the citadel of Tnchiu<i|ioly, and threw 
M^uauteboe Ainmaal into prison, where overcome by shame and despair she swallowed powor and dio<t. thus terminat- 
ing the series of the Hindoo sovereigns of the Pandya kingdom. Bhangaur, with his «on the cause of toese disseusions, 
continued some time under tho protection of the S'hivogunga Poligar. They and their desf;ondants were from time to 
time enoouragod by tho Kawabs of tho Carnatic to expect restoration to the possessions of their ancestors ; but there 
is no reason to suppose such hopes were ever held out to them in tho spirit of simserity, aud U is c^ortain that they b*>re 
no fruit. Chunda Sahib, it is said, ordered the son of Bhangaur Naick to bo brought from VidJaiooorchy in Shivagunga, 
aud Installed in Madura, brt Chunda Sahib’s generals soon oouvinced him that he was not waster, and he returned 
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77. The original meaning of the Tamul name Chola, properly Shozharn, in 
southern. Chblamundalatn or the realm of the Cholas is held to be the origin of 
the term Coromandel applied' by foreigners to the peninsular shore of the Hay of 


again into prirato life. As Into as 1820 tho great grandson of Bhangaur Naick was in Madms, rndenvoiiring to oldnin 
pecuniary assistance from Government. Ilia family were then at Vellaicoorcby. Chunda Sahib in tbo same year that 
be possessed himself of Trichinopoly, rnatlo bis brother Bada Sahib Governor of Madura, and Saudic Sahib, }ii.s othrr 
brother, Govsmor of Dindigul, (11) Invanion by the Mahrattnn. — In 1741, tho thou Nawab of tho Carnatic (Sufdur 
Ally), jealous of the growing independence of his brother-in-law induced the Mahrattos to attack TriclnnofiolN . 
Chunda Sahib’s two brothers both marched to his relief, but wero defeated and stain, and after three inonthM he yiel<b*d 

S risoner himself to tho Mahrattas, who carried him off to Sattaura. They however left a garrison of their own un*h'r 
[oraury Row in Trichinopoly, and continued to hold it till 174-1, when Nizam ool ino<ilk, who tho j*enr la*fi»r« liu'l 
advanc^ with a large army on tho Carnatic to put it in order, drove tho Mahrattos out of Tn’chinopol}', which then 
became a part of tho territory of the Carnatic, under tho new Nawab Anwar ood dcoii. (12) Visputes rcjardinj the 
Soobahdan-y. — In 1748, the French ransomed Chunda Sahib from tho Mahrattas, and ho soon found means to make 
bis way again to the Carnatic, w'hero he t<X)k part with Moozuflor Jang, griindnon of ^'izaru ool inoolk, who w.ih 
then dispnting the soobabdarship of tho Dcccan with his ancle Kansir Jung. In 1740, Anwar ood deon atiuckcd tlicir 
combined forces at Amboor, but was defeated after a aevere action, in which be w'as killed. Moo/.uffor .Jung coiiRidfrtMi 
this victory as at once securing his position as Soobadar of tho Deccan, and formally installed his ally Chumla Sahib, 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Meanwhile Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood doeii, had Hod to il'richi nopoly and before 
Chunda Sahib could invest it, tho rival of Moozuffor Jung had entered the Carnatic at tho head of a j»o\verfu! 
force. Mahomed Ally joined his standard, but they wore defeated by tho French (w'ho had entfred vigonmsly into tho 
contest) at Jinjoe in 1750, at which battle Nansir Jung was killed. Tho iVench^roclaimcd MooztifTcr Jung 
Soobadar of the Deccan (though he was killed before he joined his sovereignty, and wasl%ccceded by Salauhut Jung, 
a brother of Nansir Jung), and Chunda Sahib, Nawab of tbo Camatio. Mahomed Ally again threw* hituself intn 
Trichinopoly, and the districts of Tinnevolly and Madura adhered to him, though Aluni Khau, a partinan of Churuln 
Sahib, sooce^od in corrupting tho garrison of Madura, and hold the town against Mahomed Ally. In tho early part 
of 1751, Captain Cope from Fort St. David was repulsed in an attempt to storm Madura. The following year (1752), 
Alum Khan was killed before Trichinopoly, having joined Cbnnda Sahib’s besieging force. In the santo year Chiimhb 
Sahib was delivered by his French allies into the hands of tho Tanjoreons, who put him to death. (13) huiepeyideuc** 
get up by Maufoot Khan. — Mahomed Ally was now better able to look to his interests in tlio south, and deputed his 
brother Maufooz Khan, in 1755, to settle the disturbances in tho Tinnevelly and Madura districts, in w'hich duty ho w'as 
assisted by Colonel Heron and a small British force, and by Mahomed Yoosuf, a promising soldier who }>ad attracted 
the notice of Lord Clive. Considerable difficulty was experienced by Maufooz Khan with tho rude Kulla tribes, 
who'nndor a race of wild poligar chiefs acknowledged no authority; but within the year they were sulxliied, 
at least nominally ; Madura surrendered, and Nullicottah, the stronghold of Cataboma Xaick, 41) miles soutli of Tin- 
nsvelly, was stormed. At the end of tho year. Colonel Heron and his force were rocailod to Ma<lras, hut before ho got 
out of the countr/ received a severe discomfiture from the Kullar in tho Nuttam 1*uhs. Maufooz Klmn was left in 
charge of Madura and Tinnevolly, which he had on rent for a lakh and a half of rupees, a sum supposcfl to bo far 
below wbat it was worth. Tho poligars of the south quite prevented Maufixiz Khan frmu establishing any govemmont, 
iind the adherents of Alum Khan succeeded in raising a confederacy against him, in w'hich however Cataboma Naiek 
would not join. In 1766 Maufooz Khnn defeated their forces near Tinnevolly, and with tho assistance of Mahomed 
Yoosuf in some measure secured bis authority. During this period the Tondiman poligivr when obliged to net at all 
mode cause with Maufooz Khun, or rather with his British snpporters. At this time the Mivdras Government bad made 
arrangements with tho Nawab for relieving Maufooz Khan of his charge, and transferring the rotit of Tinnevolly an<l 
Madura to a wealthy native of tho Moodelly caste, who was invested with civil and crimiDal jurisdiction ; Mahotno<l 
Yoosuf having military charge. Maufooz Khan indignant at this arrangement, leagued with tho disconlontod {Kjligars ; 
and taking possession of Madura, proclaimed himself governor of tho district. He also souglit an altianco wnth Hydcr 
Ally, then rising into notico as a Mysorean general, who had a force at Dtndigu). (14) Occupiition of Madura by 
the Captain Calliaud was deputed by the Madras Government to treat with Manfooz Kiuin, hut failed, lie was 

then sent with a military force against Madura, and on two occasions, May and July 1757, was beaten hack in an 
attempt to storm ; but in Se)itomher he concluded a negotiation with Maufooz Khan’s Jemadars who were loft in charge 
of Madura. They accepted 1,70,0(X) rupees which they demanded as an*ears of pay duo by Maufooz Khari, and f'alliaud 
took possession of Madura tho very day tho Marquis de Sonpiros landed with his artnaincnt as Gi>veriior of I'ondii- berry. 
Jn October Calliaud was recalled to Trichinopoly, and Mahomed Yoosuf left to protect Madura. It was at this time 
that Hyder Ally made a dash into the Madura district from Dindigul and plundered the country ; he was however 

S dlantly driven out by Alahomcd Yoosuf. It was now eviclent that the Moodelly could not monago his districts, for 
aufooz Khan had his adherents in all quarters. Tho Naw’ab again endeavoured to negotiate with him but failed. 
Mahomed Yoosuf thereupon attacked him and his poligar allies, and would soon have brought tho country under, hut 
be was recalled (April 1758) to Trichinojxdy w*here his aid was much needed to assist Calliaud against tho Frencli. 
With tho exception of the forts of Madura and Tinnevolly, which wero gallantly held by tho sepoys, tho w'holc country 
was now in a state of anarchy, and many of the chief poligars set up for themselves. (15) Mahomed I'oo.vk/ made renter. 
—In 1759 the Government determined to rent tho two districts to Mahomed Yoosuf, who p>roccedcd with a strong force 
to establish authority. For several months Maufooz Khan and tho poligars, in whoso hands he was a tool, suepeeded 
in harassing tho now governor ; but in 1760 Maufooz Kban came over to Mahomed Yoosuf at Tinncvqlly, and was 
forwarded on to his brother tho Nawab with whom ho was soon reconciled. Throughout tho year tho. poligars, 
especially of Tinnevelly, continuo<i their depredations, in spite of Mahomed Yoosuf’a vigilance and determination ; 
but he eventually restored order, and introduced a system of eouitable government almost w'ithout a parallel among 
native mlem. He was not however able to pay the rent for which be bad engaged. Of this failure, the Nawab and 
the Company considei*ed it Decesssry to take notice, and in the month of August 1763 a combinod army of Native and 
English marched to Madnra. Mahomed Yoosuf endeavoured by negotiation and tho infinence of those among tho 
English whom he hod rendered his friends, to ward off the blow. But when he found those efforts nnavailing, ha 
resolved to give himself the chance of a straggle in his own defence. He was not a man whose subjugation was to bo 
expected af an easv prioe. Ho baffled all the efforts of the Nawab and the Company till the month of October 1764, 
when he had already forced them to expand a million sterling, and no ordinary quantity of Knglish blood ; and except 
for a deed of treachery which placed his person in their hands, it is uncertain how far he might have prolonged hie 
resistance. "Among a bqdy of French troops whom ho had received from the Rajah of Tanjore was a person of the 
name of Morchond, by Whom he was seized and delivered to his enemies. (16) Appointment of colUctort in the gouth . — 
The treaty of Paris in 1763 having put an end to French interference vfith the Nawab’s affairs, bis Camatio districts 
were left in the hands of renters t tb4 poligars of the sonth still contlnnlng to yield but a very imperfect allegiance. 
In 1781, soon after the second war with Uyder bod commenced, it was arranged with the Nawab, who was quite 
unable to perform bis engagements, to assign bis revenoes tr the Company for a period of five years, one-sixth of tho 
proceeds being reserved for his own expenses. The Government sooardingly appointed their own collectors. 


[•] Nstivs AuTHoaiTiea oif th« TorooBArnicsL Histobt of Madvm a. ^I ntroduction.-- An qualifying the 

statement that there is no Hindoo history, mention has been made more than once in these pages of tho very niinierous 
topographical^ notices of tho Brahminical priesthood. The three following prose extraois relating to Madura are 
ordiooiy specimens. The characteristics of such notices ore that they ore written in tbo interests of religion, that they 
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Bengal. The word Chola appears in numerous names of places, a familiar example 
of which is Shoranore. As above mentioned the Asoca inscriptions speak of the 
Cholas under the name of Chodas. Ptolemy and the Periplus speak of <roipai vofidBev, 


ooDtain lists of rulers without particulars, and that thoso which have most historical matter have been written since the 
Mahomedan invasion. The texts liere g^ivcn are such as they appear in Tamul books, and the translation is nppn.»xi. 
mate. (2) Thm JUtod which occurred at Madura dm-ing the time of the ancient dynaety . — ^Cjuir^ua^pCjiSpcsmuia 
^ ^ fil^L^QujeueotrLaQd^eo's/QestrfiDjsuQun-sfs^^^uQuir ^jf^^/ruSa9 

^SfiJ^^sSLOTm-Ui^uiLasjrsSijarr^LoQurrjD^LDiitDffSff^JiruSaD^L-fi^oSl^ujfrL^eSIQeoeujs^erQ^esL^eojsm/u 
mi^uj/rLaZsoif^^ULotsu^^ iJDc0u§}^66efr/FsSiTLaji>;DQ^evev/rui^jfijff^QufreF'a^^La jgpiL-/T L/Q^^KjjKLor i ji iQ.,- 
iuenrofii 3 (_ef«/dS®rrg)^rfQeyr«P 6 us lo ^esrjpju9€vei)nG/LQLJiri9^jfr^LS€aTL^:. ^ujuu^alB^*^(^/sg^frLaiS2£ivaSGofieBr 
jTfi^y^i^Qtu^eofT La^irQQ^rr e^QubiifT iuuig.^Qies^L£kU^ssi Lntr^^^^^eu€S)tTM^^viSfl>LaQ 

€UAjpiLCi^puuL^L^Uifr,fSr^dfi-9ufru9^;DU/sQ/gi^Qfi(Ti^sS^erruj/ru.ev2Q^iun’i^^frL9stguid9/DLaQ/gsuifiL-^fi 
e\}Qtuip(fLii^^(r&uj&siS}j^Sr^L£i^tL&sTL^>nu^iSLifr^L£ujtf^&iTjsfr*tBiniSh\3^^L^LnQ^eu(Sii^^^^eoQ^u. 
^LOSii 04 Puo«/rt_rrffu 50 ^^^. ** Afterwards, the Menoo's flood having come, the earth was covorod cvcrywhoro 
with water. Then the following alone continued by divino providence; that is to say, the shrine of Indrn, the shrino 
of Ammen, the golden-lotus tank, the seven seas that wore assombled in the sacred amueemout of the god, the Snako 
mountain, the Cow monntain, the Bollock uiouotain, the Klophant mountain. These l)eing excepted, all things clso, 
men, beasts, birds, troes, and shrubs, w'cro destroyed. Afterwards, as before of old time, the sea rertred within its 
boundary. All the ground, as of old, became a wilderness, and was covered with cathambum trees. The rule of six 
Monoos out of Brahma’s day was now completed. Daring tliia period the god perforincd forty-eight snored amuse- 
mouts. Afterwards, during tlio rule of the seventh Monoo, Veivaswata Monoo. appointed by t])o god Brahma, this 
place continued like a forest during a lakh, or 100,000, of years of the gods.*’ This extract is from the Pandya 
Chronicle by a Sheiva Brahmin. Tho flood in which the vessel bearing Menoo and the seven saints rested on tho 
Himalayas, is an old Aryan tradition; and an incursion of the sea over the peninsula may have been confounded 
with it. The hills mentioned are hills near Madurn. Tho sacred amusements or Tiroovilaiyauduls of Shiva are tlie 
roUgiouB episodes, or in other wortls tlie miniculous events, of Madura history. They wore in all sixly.four, and nro 
peculiar to Madura. (3) Account of the taferregnum at the cloae of the ancient dynaety. — fDQ^ufrsjBrL^ujtT&r 
eu(ipdF^fi€OL99irSBfni9euei)fr^^Qeo eo&jiuuuirL^i^ujisnLS err'^ruj^Ui ^/rtun fi^eBirjp/r tSmif^riu^La 
QcsiresorQ ^uf.,4FSr^Qair€sarQ^aDL£itut6nQeijeuQeaiQp iS/Sl^^esOesiTssarQ Ljfr6stfruf.ujn^eB:>L...iu ^&s>ti^u9Qev ^ 

^eijrreLfr.a(SfruL.,L-.ee!a uiiBL^L^AQcBirsaarQ ^jBffuuu.L^€aor;Senn/!:^Q^y^jg 

€SiLaiuteir^€aarQQ^treacrt^(fT^jP;gn u <serrLD^&Dfr a9Qeo^(f^i^frescTiy.ujQ€snL(La§)(TT^jBAQ^iTL^L,frLQSoQeijrr€arjD/es 
Q£n‘sarj;fi4Fea8rea)L^usst!raBjfieBQ6Sjeetj(^ j^^ssreuesFQ^e^Q^QpiSeiTfeai3&tZsxr ^^eo(y:^esiiDtufnu ^js ^jB0uuu.. 
u.€aansjds^Q^ trA<^ ^uuu^uS^jp/gfi^sou/TinuaiitrturrujQuiTCBmQ/nfliusSev 

feu ^ u ui^u9. m amuiea ^ eo m ^ eoiir eo u rr egut u^ajtr &r ^eoeiijtr jB^QevS^ anting uj^ La m mQt j/tjk 
^ ui^estrQueBaTeaaBaBTfi(r^uuet!SAQea^eo€vfru>9p€atsrLaiTUJuQurra9sSlL^L^^^e^irfiJSire6tre^LatrtuuL^u,mrt5j^B 
eifiQeo^0€sQfl>(isitt-uj^u>^€oeii^n’iufrujuQutTu9eSi^i^j^§^uuif./^/r^s90Lafr^fua^m>irs!^^^Qirsi^friflL^^M 
Ci>uiT«Brv^ture6^<iiiTu^]S{JiSteo€on Srjf^Qfr^ir(r/^es^uiUtrmdn^iufr&fiL^/sfieo6jpt^uu9evZBiJ 

jifidu/r<*@ 5 LO^/D«»ru>nritiuQtJfr@rf« 0 rr. “After that, the Pandyan race becoming extinct, the children of conco- 
biues, and of younger brothers in former ages, or collatei^ heirs, fought one against another; and dividing the oountiy 
into factionsi they caused themselves to bo crowned in various places of the Pandyan kingdom, and .ruled each over 
bis own town and the surrounding ncighbonrhood. No one being permitted to rule in Hodnra, from various opposing 
claims, each party strove in battle against the other ; and their several children continued for some generations to rule 
in those various places. In consequence of this confusion, their names in order are not known. While matters were 
tbns, iu consequence of there being no Pandyans in Madura, the works and ornaments of tho temples, made by Keerti* 
bhooshana Pandyan, and by others, wont to decay. In these evil times the inhabitants of tho place became poor, and 
few in number. Thus, ip various ways the Pandyans becoming destitute of piety towards Soondoreshwara, the god 
Booudareshwara exhibitod no regard towards tbe Pandyans. Therefore they also went to decay.’* This extract is from 
(he same work. Keertivibhooshana was the ruler at toe time that the invasion of the sea occurrcMl. Soondoreshwara, 
or tho beautiful Eoshwara, is a common title of Shiva. (4) Account qf the Mahomedan invasion, a li»t of Native 
A'ings, and the eetabliehinent of the Naickrule from Vijiahugger, — iJileor Lfu(^es^jDu:iU/reijart^uj(n^^fO0itfr.^6iX!rQ^4S/r 
A9flu.#frgSgn/r^6gT tyar/r/D^LD-f^D<g»a-/yr«y iDdfr-.grj>( 2 *LoguQgff 6 u 6 ULofAl/g jp ^&m(Si~S-frra- iDer es 
0 C^u>su 0 j 0 Co) 0 ,dr«/rrfi- ^V~fl,<stsHLjS^-^i^ei^Ats^eosSu9sS(rF/Bjh'^^»-^JSesfrarUi3ye:^QjEL6JQuje8ri jrrgfniLh 
uircst:n^ujQ^€^&i>iruL9u^ 

pu^Q/fi^Qi^Q^^ijb^^efetfrasruyrreor^r^wjgfnLj^frLD^catnreBSteufrujja^GuQ^Lafr 
^thpir(g^¥^iLuf,€uu(^Ljtra9;Qj5/firfrj;ilu(Su{r^u^^frL^^/r^fiQ^LDfi^ihfiQ^LjUGSid^uj^Lhg)i^u^Q^jgfruj 
4-0 cocssr L_uLha>« /r Lcesar^ uu: < 7 u 3 Su«( 7 tf /r L//rLb#^flir cor^ffC? A/r L^/r Lo^snerr lA/ cb^gLl/LS/u^ 0 

fr^^^uQurrjfi^t£trp^th-^s:^nra»ffi.^eEc^QLo€oQ0€i)eotrjBear/D^Q(^fi8(t^fij-^^O-eBOLau9(^/f‘jrrr^ne^fre^^ 
^m^/DffthMUiumaf9L^L^tu€u/rsiecreiPfi^ujfr^jF^^g^aeBinrQeDJiLt^/f^P/rfiLjQutru.(iiffi&jei!f^/geoihe£}Q^jgfil 

^^euihQuieotufr LD ^eufTLSeG^iua^mi Qeftrs9eQQeoQ^/iB>f^(rjF0rruu^sBtn'(jsefi39^e^ utrcesr^ujir^ 

ea>ujueuifp^^fi€S0^@pQu&Dir^^(rif1^.ffiO^frLo(JeFfc/ruireaGn^uj^es^ui^u.faisu.ug,sSd^^rr/f^eud^mrL^ 

trafrQ^frui^jIlf^/rufreeoru^ujeir - - J^eueeri^LDrrjr^fffr^inr^ufrmn^ujeio^- 

-^«;iW0aj/r/r«r/rn'^0@#/ru/r«Rir49L«u«sr*(Jsp iD«ssr-«^ya/wr0u>ff /rsar/rff-^Q^'^/roTcnwif 
ij)^-^ia,^0£^/F/r«r;r/ra)a//DLO«Br-(g^/iL<D<Sr-^«^»r0LO/T/r«r«y/r>ff(2y4FLjrr«art^ nreir 

0 Los/r^«i 0 -<^^u)d&««gy«u«r 0 to/r/r»r iSLoOe^sof uireBor ear (^uyrr freer iSfr/Bfr umr^tifC^V 
* /r/rsBrQy/r06DBrLj/reoBrif.ajsBr-(MUa-cr-^fii/^0a>/r/r«or0LD/r/r<^^^/ro5r-(@l}a-iDa.-*iya «jr 0 Lo/r 
JT €sr mi r ^rsi steer ^ «;y- .jyfflifijr0a3/r/r«jr0Qeu/r^^/»s«jr - iDa •‘^miG6T(j^i£^niretsr^jBfirrQ4FSBff&sr-:e^ 

9L%)®-^stuui^i^ut- iD®-ss;^ (^V/fi~frT sp®-gluuj^tiS0esc^LD€tiianni'>i€vstefiii^stLhLS/D^j^-^^@/mrLtD/iL.-’ 
0irdlSmiiTm€erdF&irp^u:i-^m..m@tJL)SP-s&(^QLD€o^Q4feoeo(rfieerpDu^^tft^-(^O~irrrajjrmnrst9(rzLfi^rrffULju^ ss 
SQ^/rL^i^ujLo^aiiJi}^*tjse6semjp^uir€sarL^ujn mr ^«>Lo«DiL/««t-qL4sQ«ff €n«D/7e50cb-(^^U 

^a)sk-sS(^tQs^^^P^iudiSBn’^tU(ufrmj(Tm<(i(r(^^S}iULD^05erL^frirmeff, “ Aftens-ards, in the year of Shalivahana 
Bagauttam one thousand tw'o hundred and forty-six, corresponding with tho ycar of tho ora reckoned from tho 
destruction of Collam (Quilen), two hundred and twenty -seven, agreeing with the Auny month of lloodrotcaury year, 
when one named Paraorama Pandyan was reigning, Andy sultan moolk, and ono called Nemy, came from Delhi in the 
north, and taking Paraucramatevar captive, they sent him to Delhi, and conquered tho country. From that time 
forwards, as affairs were conducted in tbe Mahomedan manner, the Mat hooray Nayanaur Vajratta Pormanl (Shiva’s imago) 
went and remained in tho Nesinjy country. Then tbe five letter-sacred wall (of the temple), and tho various things 
oonneciod with it, were thrown down. Tho shrine of tbe god, and the porch at its entrance, the great chdultry, tlie 
higher tower, and tho entrance tower, alone escaped deetrnction. bobseqnontlj, in tbe Sbalivabana Bagaa”%m year 
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tho •wandering Cholas ; upKarov fia<rCKeiov a-iapa, Chola the capital of Arcatus ; 
opdovpa fiaa-'iXetov era>pvayof:, Ortlxoura the capital of Sornax ; irapaXia a-taprfrcov, tho 
coast of the Soretos. The word appears here in different forms. The wandering 


ono tboQBaud two hundred and m'noty-throo, corresponding with Virothicrifc year of tho Indian cycle, Gumpana 
Wodeyaur, a Carimuta man, |i;t)noral of the Mysore rajah's forcos, came and cutoff and drove away tho Mahomedan. Ho 
removed the aandal-paste over tho images of the bheiva and Vishnoo temples ; and making the god condescond to 
arise and dwell in the temple, ho institated researches concerning persons of the Pandyan men, as the result of which 
he caused Somashokhara Paudyati to be crowned. He reigned seventeen years. His son, Somaeoondra Pnndyan, ruled 
thirty-five years. Tho reign of his eon, Rajuraja Pandyan, was twenty-two years. His son, Kajacoonjara Pandyan, 
reigned sixteen years. His son was Rajashekhara Pandyan, whoso rule was eighteen years. His son was Ramavurman, 
who reigned thirty-six years. His son was V'aradaraja Pandyan, whoso reign lasted nineteen years. His son was 
Coomaurasingb, who reigned sixteen years. Hia son was Bheemasona Pandyan, the period of whoso reign was forty 
yettrs. Hie son was Pratatiparaja, w'ho ruled fifteen years. His son, Varagoona Pandyan, reigned twenty -seven years. 
His son was Coommara Chandra, and hia reign continued during twenty-two years. Varatuougan, his son, reigned eight 
years. His son wna Coolot<.H>riga, who reigned nineteen years. Chundrasekharan, his son, ruled thirty-livo years. 
Thus fifteen reigns occupied three hundred and forty-five years. During this state of things, in the year of the Kali- 
yoog four thousand five hundred and thirty-three, correajnmding with the year of tho era of Shalivaliana Sagauttam 
ono thousand three hund’-ed and fifty-four, aiid Paritanpy year of the Indian cycle, by comTuand of tho Iloyor nf 
Vijiunugger, Cottiyani Nagama Naickar came and conqueroil the Pandyan country. Afterwards, down to Eeshwara year, 
being twenty-six years, Viahwanur.tha Naickar ruled tho country." This extract is from a work similar to tbc last, 
without titio or author’s n.irne. The greater number of such compo^Jitions are anonymous. Tld.s is not of ancient date. 
Paraorama began to reign ill 13fi5, but t!m Mv'^oie Hallaiilas reully held the. country. Audy Sultan >f«)olk is a title, 
and means either Malik Caufoor or Moojauhid Shali. Nomy is not known. The Namijy country is Nmijenauil on iluj west 
c<iast. Tho tnantram of tim Shciva.s contains five sacred letters filf, uj ; which means “salutation to Shivii." 

When a tomple is closed, saudal-pasto is jjut over the images. Tho usurpation of Nagama and his son Visliwauautba 
IS described in the text. 

Sketch >f the Sequel to tur IIistoky of the Marava Tribe — Introduclton. — As to the autiquity of tht.-so 
people there is no doubt, but nothing has a.s yot boon discovered regarding thoir early history ; and notes on that 
subject belong to a much later period. (2) Ori^jin. o/ the Shetoopaties , — A fow years after the irruption of Moojauhid 
Shah mentioneil iti a later note, or about 1380 A.D., the Martvva chief of Ramnaud to some extent threw off his 
dopcmionco on Miidura ; and his sueceHsorH extended their authority to the ncighbo\iring provinces. In the* reign of 
Moottookrishnappanaick of Madura, tho Marava chief Wodeya Hndeiyakka Tevai* having convi:yerl in safety the 
king’s gooroo or priest to Rameswarain, received from that ruler the title of fcJhotoopaty or Lord of tho Causeway. 
This was about 1S90 A.D. The power of the Marava chiefs first assumed a consistent • form at thijr period. They 
were not however by any menus entirely independont ,* as, although authorised to extend thoir nutliority over their 
refractory and predatory neighbours, they >voro nupiirod to pay tributo to tho Madura governTiient.. They were 
especially enjoined to give protection to tho pilgrims to Rnmoswaram against tho Kullar, who hud been accustoined 
to plunder and harass tlioao dc'voteos on thoir passage, so as almost to havo deterred tho people i»f otljcr p.irta of 
India from undertaking so perilous a journey. Wodeya Tovar died about 1623 A.D. (3) lietatiorm rvith Trhnul iVaicA*. -- 
T he affairs of Uamnaud asHumed a pi*oininont chametor in the reign of Trimal Na’.ck, who began to rule about 1623 
A.D. Cootan Slietoopaty, the son of Wodeya Tovar, who had succeeded hia father, died in 1637 A.D. cliildless, and 
was succeeded by his brotlior Dalavoy Shetoopaty. The latter was opposed by Bottana Naickar, generally called 
Tumby, a younger brother who succeeded in obtaining the countenance of tho king of Madura. The king indeed r4ent uii 
army under Ramappayya to bis assistance. After an aotiv'e warfare the rightful olaimtyit w'os taken [irisouer anf] 
carried off to Ramnaud whore he was kept in close ooufinoment. Tumby Bhotiwpaty was now sole inastt^r of Ramnautl ; 
but tho people who believed him to be illcgitimafo and whose sympathies were with tho imprisoned chief broke out 
into open rebellion, and Tumby was glad to seek safety again in the court of his patron. Ramnaud was tlins without 
a rulers and tho same dangers that formerly prevailed once more obstructing tf»e pilgrimage to Rameswaram, tl>e 
Brahmins aud religions nioudicants solicited the restoration of Dalavoy Shetoopaty to tlio government, as calculated to 
re-establish order and security in tho country. Trimal complied in some degree with their request ; that ia to say 
ho gave to Dalavoy, with his liberty, a third part of his patrimony, leaving another third in tho hands of Tumby, an<l 
conferring the rest on Tanakkau, tho sou-in-Iaw of Dalavoy.. This was in 1640. This division of the Marava state did 
not long ooxitinue. Tumb^* contrived to put his brother to death in 1649, but soon after dying himself, liis portion 
was Boixod by Vijaya Ragoonath Tevar, tho adopted son of Dalavoy j who likewise gained possession of tho share of 
Tanakkan upon his death, and thus in A.D. 1659 re-uuitod tho three governments under ono head. This chirf 
wl though ho extended bis authority over the adjoining districts continued obedient to tho authority of Trimal Nairk, 
and upon tho invasion of Mtuinra by a formidable army from Mysore, was highly instrumental in their repulse. 
With an activity which reooived tho a<'.knowledgment of tho Nuiok, he led a considerable foive to the assistance of 
Madura, and mainly enabled that ruler to defeat and expel tho invaders. (4) Events from end of Seventeenth Century . — 
Ragoonath Tovar reigned 26 years and was succeeded A.D, 1685 by a son who reigned only a few months and then 
V)y another who also died in three months. Non© of these had children or nephews. Tho chief people of ilit* 
Marava then assemldod, and after due deliberation, nominated Ragoonath Tevar generally called Kizhava Sltetoopaty, 
uncle’s grandson to tho last prince. This was in A.D. 1086, Ho governed tho country 37 years till 1723. It was 
d^uring his reign in February 1093 that tho Jesuit missionary Jean do Brito was put to death as related in tho “ Lottres 
Kdifiantes.’* In his reign tho king uf Taujoro dispossessed Ramnaud of Devioottah, Munnaurcoil aud Trivalorc. 
Tho succession hjid boon arranged for Vijaya Ragoonath, sister’s sou to the lost prince, for the only other person who 
could have claimed the puttam was Bbawauy Shuncara, who ytob a son by a woman not of tl»e Msu*ava caste. The 
latter was therefore considered incapAcitaiod. It was iu Vijoya Ragoonath's short reign that the Naulcottah family, 
(afterwards of Shivagnnga), rose into notice, tho Naulcottah chief having married a daughter of the Rutnuand ruler. 
On tho death of tho latter, the puttam or crown was contested by Bhawany Shuncara above mentioned and Coota 
Tevar, whohatl married one of tho daughters of tho last prince. The king of Taiijore first took side with Bhawany and 
08 tsblishod him iu Ramnaud, but afterwards he yielded to tho solicitation of Coota Tevar, and his friend tho Naulcottah 
chief, and in 1729 Cooia Tevar was finally installed os tho Shetoopaty. He was also called Moottoo Ragoonath. His 
first act was to give tw4>- fifths of his country to his ally Sheshavama Tevan, who then became cliiof of Bhivagunga. 
Cotca Tovar died in A.D. 1735. Ho was succeeded by Moottoo Coornaura Vyaya Ragooiiatli. He governed' for 
thirteen yoara, and died A.D, 1702, Ixnng succeeded by his sister’s son Moottoo Hamalingam Viju^'u Ragoonath, an 
infant, the regent In'ing the widow Moottoo Tiroovyo Nauchiyaur. (5) Aj^airs with TanJore,^-ln 1770, tho Rajah of 
Tunjorc invaderl rhe country, on the plea of getting back tho (Ustrict of Hanoomantagoody, which ho assorted hud 
been seized upon by tho RHinuiuid chiefs miiny years before. Ho was however obliged to return before ho had effected 
bis object. The Nawab of tho Carnatic, Mahomed Ally, was jealous of Taujoro, and persuaded tho Madras Guvomment 
that ho was a mere tributary, who had no right to attack the Nawab’s feudatory of Ramnaud. Tho Rajah’s explanations 
and intontions not b<‘iTig satisfactory, tho Nawab assisted by tho English attacked Tanjore aud mode their own termi ; 
but tho very next year or in 1772, tho Nawab urgod tho English to attack Ramnaud and Shivagunga, because they liad 
not sent thoir troops to aid in taking Tanjore. A force was in fact sent under Genoral Joseph Smith from Trichinopoly, 
accompanied by the Nawab’s son. On tho 25th June n7^, Ramnaud was taken by assault, and tho widow regent 
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Cholas were the Coorumba shepheixls. The name of a ruler Arcatuii: may be erroneous, 
having however some connection with the town Arcot or otlior place .similarly 
designated. Arcot means “banyan-tree forest.” Sornax is “ Cliola Nuick ” or C1k<1:i. 
ruler. Orthoura is Warriore,- literally “ the town of habitation,” otherwise calloil 
Kozhy; a suburb of Trichinopoly. The portions of the coast are named in the 
Greek writers after the tribes in the neighbourhood.- According to the stanzas of 
Auveiyaup the ordinary boundaries of the Chola kingdom were on the nortli the 
Ponniaur river falling into the sea near Cuddalore, on the south the I'oodoocottah 
Vellaur, on the east the sea or Bay of Bengal, and on the west the Eastern 
Ghauts. Poogazhendy and Cumban give Eezham as the northern boundary, which 
has yet to be identified[*]. This excludes the svibsequent acquisitions; namoly the 
subordinate kingdom of Tondeinaud or Tondeirnandalam, and distant and temporary 
conquests. With Tondeirnandalam the kingdom extended norili beyond Tripatty 
and in still more recent times it was pushed far into the Teloogoo countries The 
Chola kingdom thus lay to the north-east of the Pandyan kingdom. The cajiital 
was first Warriore above mentioned, secondly Combacouam, thirdly a place called 
Gungaycundapooram near the present Trichinopoly, and finally Tanjore. The 
Chola banner had a tiger on it. The Brahmin legend is that an Aryan settler 
from Oudh founded the kingdom. The story is however unreasonable on the theory 
here taken of the Dravidian kingdoms. All tradition points to tho Chola kingdom 
as being of the same age as the Pandyan. The Cholas were constantly at w'ar with 
the Pandyans and also with Cordon. Their early history however is almo.st a 
complete blank ; and there is not even a li.st of kings, real or imaginary, us there 
is in the case of the Pandyans. Tho Cholas first came into pi'omimmt hi.stoi ic 
notice at a much later period, or about the 11th century of the (dirislian era. 
The evidence derivable from tho written characters in inscriptions is that the 
Cholas were among tho first of the Dravidian nations to adopt a northern alphabet 
in supersession of the native Vattezhoot. Their later alphabet was a form of 
Granta, which came through the Chera alphabet from the alphabet known as tho 
Cave form of Southern Asoca[®]. 


ftnd Moottooramalingam were carried o£f pritonore by tho Nawab to Trichinopoly. Iloro they worn impri-BOTUMl for 
eight years, during which time tho widow died. At tho reqairoment of tho Madras Govemmrnt when Ilydf'r's 
war broke out, Moottooramaliiuram wns in 1780 ro-installod as a dopendunt of tVio Nawab in liamnriiul, un piiyini nt of 
an annual peaheush of 1,76,000 rupooa. (6) Manaijement by Company . — It was at this time that tho Nawah's 

revenues wero assigned to tho Company as security for the expenses of the war, and Mr. Sullivan was sent to HHinnaud 
aa Collector of Poligar peaheush. After fifteen years of great misrule, the Government wero obliged to send a miliim y 
force into tho provjucc, as the chief would not make any arrangemont for paying his peshcusli, and eventually in 1795 
ho was deposed and carried as a State prisoner to Mcidras, where he died in 1B02. A more particular account of tho 
present Ramuaud Zemindarry will be found in a note to the article on Zemindarries. 

[•] Kativb AmiOBITiKS KEOARDING THK Chola Kinodom— / nfroducfton.- Tho following are maxims from Tnrnul 
poetry. The metropolis of the Chola country is Warriore. Its principal mountains are Coily and Ncry. Its c hief river 
is the Cauvery. The name of the king's horse is Coram (the original of tho Teloogoo His distinctive 

garland is the flower of the aiitty tree. The device on his banner is a tiger. Ho is of the solar pedigree, (2) J^oundnry 
sfansu by Aureii/awr. — /b^^&D&’QunrQj^Qek/cirefrirjpt^L^f^eai^fss^^dsitrLitiaiL^dai&nrujfrLh 
euL^0GBHFi^(c>aj^LL(BLljQLJGstir^sifsnu(f^LJjijap/ffir/D<Sir^LhQ^fr9ir/fffrLl,QuS^^4BQuj^^Q^{re^. “The sea is 
east. On the south is the bank assailing Vollaur. On tho west is Cottaicaray. On the north is the Pennay of 
Yeuaud. The extent of the Chola coiiritiT' is twenty-four cautham. So ••y*** The Cottaicaray a ppcfars to bn the 
boundary of fortified territory. The Pennay is the modem Ponniaur or Southern Pinaukiny of Salem and South 

Arcot. For Yonaud see the later note on Toudeiraandalam. (3) Boundary uianza by Poogazhendy 

Q/yp^£^eo:frL^jr^LhQ^^ar/rjp/(^i^fi€D)^i^£BQmfrLLet»L^^4f^n‘iuirih€VL^fiGD^ds(^fFefr(ip^ev/ru9(ti^Lj 
^^n‘/yihQ^ir^/yiruiQL...*h)€aiesQuj&sr»^Qf^rTffo. “The sea to the oast. To the south the bank. Hooding Vellaur. 
To the west Cottaicaray. To the north Eelam, etootera. Twenty-four cautbams form the extent of the Chola country. 
So say.*' Eelam is not identified. It is also written Eezham. (4) JEulogi$tic stanza by a Chat a poet 

G « /r uO? Lj /r ^ ear swlI t-. LD LD to /r (?«jr isa. ^ /r ^ « 0 «»«/«>«(? il; / r sw ti) to /r C?«sr ^ 0 (?«/ tij ^ a? zr fl' C lo / r 

e^uiLiMrG0of^00^jSPf^^j8^O’LbL^^Gujrr^u:,LOfrQearsSirfrd^j6fm/r/r6SLS&sreuQ^€uLhLDrr(Is6rQGuji)/jSluL^eQd 

QeB^t^df^tS^arQuziT^LciUirrQssr eartf^/bL^sfrjggBr^^^Q^irjDeoisQiutr^UiUifTQ&sr e^^cfiQLL/rQiffrry^ nr 
essPfis^ujggt^rr^anthLi^rrQssT. “Can the Canavattam match theCorara, O lady ? Is tho Cauvery to bn spoken of with 
tho Vcigay, O lady ? To the cassia is the margosa equal, O lady P To the snn is the moon equal, O lady ? To the 
warrior is the fish-king equal, O lady ? To the victorious tiger-banner what is the /isli, O lady Among towns to 
Poogar is Korkay comparable, O lady ? Can there be compared to tho Cbolan the Pandyan, O lady ?** Poogar, or tho 
town of praise, is Warriore. For the other referenced, see tho stanzas relating to Paudya. 

[»] Sketch ok the Sequel to the IIiatory of the Chola Dynasty — (1) Invasions of Ceylon . — The earliest notices 
of the Chola kingdom are founfl in the urinals of Ceylon, and apparently tluero was constant comnumicat ion between 
tho two kingdoms from an early dote. Thus in B.C. 206 Elaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Ceylon from the Chola 
country, and conquered the island which he ruled for forty years. In B.C. 103 the king of Ceylon was expelled from 
his throne by a Tamul usurpation, but was restored in 89. In A.D. 1 10 tho Cholas again invaded Ceylon and canded 
away a number of prisoners, but in 113 the Ceylon king retaliated by invading and ravagingtbe Chola kingdom. About 
433 A.D. the Tamuls again usurped tho goverornent of Ceylon, and great numbera of them emigrated to tliat island, 
where they obtained much influence. Other early notices of the Chola kingdom are not numerous. An inscription 
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78 . Tho namo Chcra like Pandya means, in ancient Tamul, toddy or palm 
juice. It is the oldest known name for Travancore. This kingdom was before 
historic times eclipsed to a great extent by others, and as little as possible has 
been ascertained regarding it. As above mentioned the Asoca inscriptions speak 
of the Chera ruler under the name of Keralapootra. Ptolemy speaks of icapeol 
and tcdpovpa fiaaLXeiov xjjpo^oOpov ; which may be taken to bo f'heras, and Caroortlio 
capital of Cherapaty or the Chera ruler. Caroor, CauzhagaTU, or Cadauram, tlip t'vo 
latter being the forms in the high Tamul dialect, mean the black town. Chera is 
always spoken of in tradition as well as in the written authorities as contemporary 
with Pandya and Chola. A stanza by Auveiyaur[*“J gives as tho northern boundary 
Pulney, as the eastern Shencottah on the frontier between Travancore and Tinne- 
velly, as the western Calicut, and as the southern the sea. As is usual in boundary 
stanzas, three of these are points only. The boundary to the north will proce(!d 
naturally along the barrier of the Pulney and Anainullay hills to the west coast. 
However these are tho limits of a later period, and cannot define tho old Cheraman- 
dalara. Caroor is much to the north of Pulne}'. Another stanza makes tho 
Tinnevelly Tencausy as the eastern boundary. There are grounds for supposing 
that the Cheramandalam included once the present Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salem, 
the old Tondeinaud, and the present South Malabar and Cochin. To the south-east 
at any rate it was always confined by Pandya and Chola. A tradition places the 
tri- junctional point of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera kingdoms on the banks of tho 
Caraypottanaur, a small river entering the Cauvery eleven miles east of Carooi*. 


dating from the beginning of tho Bovonth century A.D., ntaies that Saty'aushi'aya or PoolikoHlty IT, the Otalookya 
.king, proposed to annihilate tho C’holaa, but nothing carno of the expedition. Vicrarnaditya 1 of the Western Cha- 
lookyas, who reigned about A.l). 670-68C), and his successor Vinayaditya, both claim to have conc|in*n*(l the Choliii*, but 
this is doubtful. From about S50 to 1023 A.D. tho Cholas extended their power northwards by warfare and inroadM. 
About 894 tho Cholas undor Aditya Vnrmah reconquered the Chora country, whicli they lickl till the rise of tin- ll<iysuiii 
Ballaiilas in the tenth cc-ntury. In 95 1 tho Ceylon king aHaistod the Pandyaa against the Chohes, but l)»e hitter werwo 
suceoHuful. (2) Caricaula and Rajarajn . — Aluiut this time Carieuula became king of Cliohi. In Jn- invaded Ceylon 
hut was repulsed. Tho Clu-das were conquered ami Tanjoro captured by the ChulookyjiH, abo\it the end of tin- tentli 
ciMitury, Caricaula was Bucceeded ir 1023 by Hajaraja, one of tho most powerful rulers of his time. This king by 
intermarriage with tho Eastern (.')oilo<ikyji.'< unitt'd Vengy and Cniinga to the Cliola territorii-s. Jayasimha IJl of tint 
Western Clialookyas, a i-ontemporary of liajaraja’s claims to have conquered the Cholas. In 1059 Jlajuraja snceessfnily 
invaded Ceylon, sent tlie King Mahindo a prisoner to India, ami appointed a Chola viceroy to govern the iwlaml. 
(3) CoolotoofUja. -In lOd-i Hajaraja was succeeded by Coolutoonga 1, also known by iho names VoeiH, liajendra, 
Coppakcshanviirtnah, Covirajakoshary, and nthera. Tlic kingdom now oxtonded up to thi> borders of Orissa. 'J’ho 
Pundyan kingdom was annexed ft>r a time, Coolotoonga'a younger brother Gungaycondaiin (Hiola being placed on tin? 
thruno. Iii 1004 Coolotoonga’a illegitiniato sim Athonday crushed t)ie PaJIavua, and their kingdom becanie a (.'}u>la 
provinc-o under the name of Tondeimiindalani. About this time also tlio Cholas defeated the king Ahavatualla or 
Bomeabwaradeva 1 in a battle near the Toongabudra and overran the Western Clialookya territories, but were soon 
driven back. Causyapa, sou of Mahindo, king of Ceylon, succeeded in defeating tho Cholri viceroy’s army, and on 
Hahindo's death m 1071 proclaimed liiinsclf king, but soon afterwards died. Tlio tlirone was then seized by the .son of 
tho miniator Lokoshvrara, who took the title of Vijayabaiihoo, and proclaimed war against the Choliis. Thu latter were 
dnalir defeated, and Vijayabaiihoo ascended the throne. Subsequently having insulted the Chola .atnbnsKudor, lie wuh 
attaclced and defeated by tho Cholas, bat afterwards recovered tho throne. The greater part of the endowrnfmts of 
the groat temple at Tanjoro were according to an inscription on it, made by Ciwlotoonga in 1080, and the temple waa 
prol^bly bnilt by that king. (4) Coototoonga * b BuceessorB . — Coolotoonga died in 1113 and was succeeded by Jiia sou 
Vicrama. In 1116 the Singhalese invaded the Chola kingdom, but were repulsed. Yiorania was succeeded in 1128 by 
Coolotoonga II, who reigned till some period subsequent to 1158. He had a son named Rajundra whoso inscri]itiomi 
between tho dates 1165 and 1194 liave been found in tho country about the Godavery and Kistna rivers. After hia 
death this paurt of the Chola kingdom fell into a stat i of anarchy, and finally came into tho imsscBsion of tlie Ganapaties 
of Warangal. About this time tlie Cholas assisted Coolashekhara king of Pandya agairust the Singhalese, wlio had 
driven him from his kingdom ; the latter however wore successful, and obtained possession of a considerable portion of 
tho Chola territories, W'hich was finully handed over to Veera Paodyan, son of Coolashekhara. In 1216 Rajaraja was 
reigning in Chola ; ho was succeeded in 1232 by Vicramadeva. About this time tho Cholas lost Calinga. in 1242 
Peroonjingu or Copperoonjinga came to the throne, and reigned for about twenty years. Madrantacam Fottajiy Chola 
came to the throne in 1286 and reigned till 1310. Marco Polo who visited the south of India in 1292 mentions tho 
kingdom of Soli, which seoms to be intended for Chola. He calls it “ the best and noblest province of India.’' (5) fJnd 
of the Chola dynasty.- Jn 1310 the power of tho Cholas was more or less crippled by the Mahomodan invasion of the 
Bouih of India under Malik Caufoor. Tho Mahomedaus held the country till A.D. 1347, when they were driven across 
the Kistna by a powerful Hindoo confederation. Tho power of the Cholas for tho last time assorted itself in tho person 
of Vijayaoandagopauladeva, after which tho name disappears from history. An inscription mentioning this ruler has 
been found at Conjeevoram, but nothing certain is known about him. 

['®] Nativk Autuobitiss RKGARDiNO THE Chera KINGDOM — Introduction . — The following are maxims from Tamul 
poetry. The metixupolis of tho Chora country is Tiroovaunansicalam i the name of the king’s horse is Puudalani. 'J’ho 
king's distinctive garland is tho fiower of tho pinnay tree. The chief rivers are the Tambravanny and tho Porny. 
The device on tho king’s banner is a bow. He is of the agntcoolam or firci^race. (2) Boujidary stanza by Aut^ciyaur , — 

p^rr(^QLDiTQfTt^ruffli^a{rjff(^Q^jr/ptnl.QL^^€S)iSsQuj&ir^Q£^ULd, “The northernmost place is Pulney. Tho 
moat east is Shongode. On the west is Cozhicood. Tho shore of the sea is on the south. Say that some eighty 
cauthama make the boundary of tho Chera country.'' Shongode is the modem Shencottah in Tinnevelly. Cozhicood is 
the modem Calicut. {2) Boundary tttanza by Auveiyaur. — Q 

Q/y psBiT^Qu>fT Qfrcstsru^ik^nfS(^Q,s: ir ig n so 

“The northernmost placets Pulnoy. Right to tho oast is Tencausy. 'I’u tho w'ost is Colicood. Tho 
shoiw of tho soa is on the south. Say that eighty cauthama make the boundary of the Chera country." Teneausy is 
in Tinnevelly. Colicood u Calicut. 
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Various principal towns assigned to Chera are Caroor, Avanashy, Salem, Tiroona- 
gary in Tinnevelly, with places on the west coast. Among the titles given in 
poetical works to the Chera kings are Malayamaun or ruler of the Western hills, 
and Colliverpan or ruler of the Collatnullays now in Salem. Long lists of original 
Chera kings are preserved. 'I'liis kingdom however extensive was not according to 
record at any time belligerent. Its strength was the commerce of the south- 
western ports. It is related that the Pandyan ruler when invaded by enemies 
was in the habit of resorting to the king of Chera. South Travancore itself has 
throughout history preserved an immunity from foreign inva.sion. When history 
is derived mainly from inscriptions, quesnons connected with alphabets assume 
importance. At the date when inscriptions were employed, tlw? Is’orthern Cheras 
used a primitive alphabet derived from the Cave form of the Southern Asoca 
alphabet; and this alphabet tl\as arising gave birth in turn to the modern Tooloo, 
^klalayalam, and Tamui alphabets. Modern Tamul however I'etains in combination 
with the northern element a large proportion of the original Yattezhoot. The 
Southern Cheras retained the use of the Vattezhoot till a very late period[‘']. 

79. On the Malabar coast north of Ti'avancore, a part of the country which 
was early Brahminized, the word Chera was converted into Kerala ; and this is the 
form used in Sanscrit for the whole Chera peoples and countries. In Malayalam 
‘ keram ' means the cocoa-nut palm. Different notices of this coast by foreign 
ancient writers are fully discussed in the foot-note at page (4) of tlie {)resent volume, 
and in the statistical account of Malabar at page 99 of Volume 11. Kerala was 
plainly an offshoot from Chera. The boundaries of Kerala are rather indeterminate. 
In its widest sense it extende<l from Gocurna to Capo Comorin. The Koralolputty, 
a concise account of the Nayars and their country, of which the original composition 
is ascribed to Shuncaracharya, divides Kerala into four khandaius or jjrovinces. 
The most northern begins at Gocurna and extends south to the Peroompoya or 
Pazhayanoor river five miles north by east of Mount Delly, and is called Tooloo- 
rajyam. The next extends from Peroompoya to Poothooputnam near Neelesh- 
war, and is called Cooparajyam. The third extends from there to Cannetty near 
Quilon, and is called Keralarajyara proper. The fourth extends thence to Cape 
Comorin and is called Mooshicarajyam. The two last have been subsecjuently called 


[“] Skktch of the Skqcel to the ITi.story of CtiBRA — A’ar/y history. — Very little ih known of IIk? lii.sitjry 

of tho ChcroR. They continued i«i power, thoui(li constantly at war with Tandya and (Miola, until (’eniral ( hera wur 
overrun hy the Con/gooii ; the original dynupty then retired Routh and continued to rule over the count ly now kn<»wn 
as Travancore. At Home auhsequent period the luimo Chera disappeared. Voera Kerala V urniati was kinj< of Cln*nt 
or Travancore in 311 A.D. Hie reijrn w;iH lontr and prosperous. Tho capital nt this tiino was Vccni Kerahi pooniiii 
near Tiroovancode. This latter town afterwiirdn became the capital, giving its name to tin* Travain-oio pK^vir-co ; 
until it in turn was scperRcded as a capital by Trivandrum in tiie 14th century A.D. Veera Kerala \va.M mn ceiulcd by 
bia brother, about whom nothing i» known, who in turn was succeeded by tho m.'pliew of Voeni Kmuhi, wIioho 
name lie bore. In 731 A.D. Veera Martaunda Vurtnun was king, in 824 Oodrtyamnrtaunflavurman t stabliKhed t le» 
Collam or Quilou era. This king died in 830. Little is known of tho history of tho kinirdcnn for tho next fivn 
centurips, but probably the kingdom was re<luc:ed to very small limits. About 1330 Aditya Vurinan was king, lie 
was succeeded in 1335 by Vecra llama Martanufla Vurman, who reigned prosperously for forty years, and was tlien 
succeeded by Ycruvivurman. This king uio<i in 1382 after a reign of seven yours, and was succeeded by Kerala 
Vurman. The next king was Chera Oodayahiiirtauudavurmon, who reigned for sirty-two years. Jlo r»'gaiiied all tho 
south-east possessions of Travancore on the Tinnevelly side. There is an insoriptiou of this king’s at Shermudevy, 
dated 1439. He was succeedod by Yanavanaud Mootta Hajs, who died in 1458. From this date till tlie hitter part 
of the seventeenth century t>i»'ro is no detailed account of tho roigtis of the Travancore kings, but mcioly a list of 
names. (2) History from the end of the sa cytteenth century . — In 1677 Aditya Vurman, the reigning king, wa.s 
poisoned, and 6ve princes of the reigning family wore iinirdored. Oomayamina Ranee Mien became regent, tins only 
enrvt\dng prince being a minor. At this period anarchy prevailed throughout the kingd<»m ; and in 1080 a MaliomcdHii 
adventurer established himself at Trivandrum, w'ho howpver was defeated and killed by tho regfMit’H gMnural 
Kerala Vurman. In 1681 the young prince Ravivarman attained majority, and ascended tho throne. Ho hoc- 
cecded in 1718 by Oonny Koraia Vurman. The next king Rama Vurman entered into a trerity with tho king of 
Madura in 1726, aoknowlcdging him as his superior, (3) Martaunda Vurman. — In 1720 Kama Vurman was Hm*ccodeii 
by Martaunda Vurman. He found the kingdom disorganized, and entered into a treaty with tho Pundvan king, by 
w'hich be agreed to pay tribute in retiina for the loan of an armed force to enforce order in his own dojilinions. The 
sons of the late king entered into an organized cnnapiracy with other disaffected nobles, and arranged to nmrthT tho 
king at a public festival ; the plot however was discovered, and the conspirators were executed or banished. Travan- 
core subsequently had difficulties with Quilon, Cochin, and Cauyanoollam, but was finally concluded. Later 

again on the death of the Quilou rajah, tho Cauyancollam rajah annexed that kingdom, and was attacked by tho 
Travancore rajah. The Dutch endeavoured to mediate without effect, and finally assisted Cauyancollam, but were 
defeated by Travancore and forced to retreat to Cochin. Tho Travanooro rajah had conimonoed to negotiate a 
treaty with the French at Pondicherry for assistance against the Dutch, but on the defeat of the latter, this fell to 
the ground. Several Dutchmen who were taken prisonei-s by the Travancore king entered his service, and one DeLanoy 
bc»caine oommandor of the Travancore army, and rendered good service. Xn 1742 Cauyancollam submitted, and 
became temporarily tributary to Travancore. In 1763 a treaty was concluded between the Dutch and Travancore. 
At this time several petty Malabnr rajahs were subdued. In 1765 tho Zamorin of Calicut attacked Travancore but 
was defeated. ^ The internal administration of Travancore was at this period thoroughly reorganized. Martaunda 
Vurman died in 1758 and was succeeded by Wanjee Baula Rama Vurman. The history of Travancore at later dates 
will be found In a fooUnote under the heading " Relatione with Attached Native Btatee. 
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tho Malayalam country, and the two first the Tooloo or Canara country. The most 
southern part of the old Mooshicarajyam is properly a Tamul country. The Mala- 
yalatn language, though extremely ancient, must be regarded as an oflshoot from the 
Tamul. Malabar had its Coorumba or pastoral tribes similarly with the east coast. 
Then an occupation of palm-cultivators called Teeyar or Shaunaur ensued. The 
Nayars, a military Dravidian tribes followed the palm-cultivators. Parshooraina’s 
history indicates the intrusion of Brahmins into Malabar, and though in its details 
legendary is too significant to be neglected. Par.shoorama, who was probably himself 
a ruler or general o^ a South Indian tribe, assisted the Brahmins against their rivals 
the Cshatriyas, and bestowed tho upper plains of the Carnatic upon tliem. They 
however banished diira thereafter as a homicide. Being at a loss for a domicile ho 
asked one of the ocean, and it.s regent deity consented to yield him a.s much land as 
ho could cover by throwing his battle axe. He threw the weapon from Gocarna to 
Cape Comorin, and the retiring ocean yielded him the coast of IMalabar below tlie 
latitude of 15^. The introduction of Brahmins into this province has already been 
recorded in the note on Sanscrit legendary accounts. According to the Bralimins 
themselves it was accompanied with a political organization of very unusual occur- 
rence. The goverumejit Avas vested in a hierarchical council, formed of tho Brahmins 
of the sixty-four districts into w'hich the. country was divided. The Brahmins then 
rented the land to the inhabitants of the country, reserving to them.selvf!s tho 
l ight of property in the soil, and the management of public affairs. Tho defence 
of the whole or tho use of w'eupons was intrusted to ten divisions and .a half out 
of the sixty-four, and the executive government w'as consigned to one person and 
a council of four others appointed by the Brahmins of tlie sixty-four villages for 
three years each. Thu.s originated the custom of twelve years’ rulers in ^Malabar. 
But the divisions of the country here detailed were very probably anterior to the 
arrival of the Brahmins. Theso arrangements in the course of time gfive, way to 
the election of one ruler of tho military caste, who took an oath on his installation 
to acknowledge the authority of the Brahmins, and do nothing conti’ary to their 
interests or without their concurrence. Tho tradition indicates the domination of 
the original and more southex'ly Chera kingdom, which appointed local governors 
or Permauls. Tho first Permaul was named Koya Permaul, coining from a place 
Keyapooram, not identified ; and his title w'as Cherma Permaul, ruler of Malai- 
naud. The history of early foreign rule in Malabar is confused, and it is probable 
that Chera, Chela, and Paiidya all exercised sway over difl’erent j)nrts of it ; or over 
tho whole of it at different times. According to Arrian and' Pliny, Malabar was 
included in the Pandyan kingdom in the early ages of Christianity. The tradi- 
tions of Malabar proper recur in the records of Tooloova, and that province is said 
to have been apportioned in a similar manner. To Parshoorama is attributed tho 
recovery from the ocean of tho whole tract from Nassick to Cunya (hjinaiu-y or 
C.ape Comorin. Tho country so recovered w'as distinguished as the Seven 
Ooncans ; named Kirauta, Virauta, Maharashtra, Concana, Heiga, Tooloova, and 
Kerala. Heiga and Tooloova are the modern Canara, and the first seat of tho 
Cadambas hereafter to be mentioned. Tho Concan was in ancient, as in more 
modern times, the resideneo of uncivilized and piratical tribes. The Kirauta 
country indicates a country of barbarians. The term Maharashtra is of vague 
import, and it need not lie supposed that it was the seat of a separate kingdom. 
At the time that Parshoorama recovered Tooloova and Heiga from the st'a, it is 
stated that he obtained a population also, by converting the fishermen of tlie coast 
into Brahmins. Tho Concany Brahmins have peculiar habits. The native Vatte- 
zhoot alphabet was used in Malabar till the end of the seventeenth century, since 
when in the modified form of Kolezhoot it has been retained for documents framed 
by reigning families. The Moplahs also of Tellicheiry and the islands made a 
special use of tlie Kolezhoot till quite recently, when the Arabic character was 
introduced[“]. 


[ 3 Skatch or TUB SK<tu>L TO THB HisTOBV OF Kbrala. — Eveu »ft«r tho OTODto mentioned in the text which 
beloiiff to periods of some antiquity, the history of Kerala is Tery Imperfectly preserved. The separation of sixty-four 
mstnets mto two portions, thirty-two north and thirty-two south, indicates the distinction of Tooloova from Kerala • 
w ^ *** recorded. Obscure traditions then occur of the temporary prevalence of the 

Booddha faiw, imd its final suppression by six learned Brahmins who enme from other ooontrios; and of the enconraire* 
ment given by i/oolashexhara, a prince, who is placed by some authorities in the fourth and by others in the seventh 
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80. Another portion of the old Cheramandalam was the Congoo country. 
Congoo means again in Tamul toddy. It has been suggested that both it and 
Coorg or Codagoo mean crooked frora the shape of the country ; but it is not a 
Dravidian custom to designate countries thus chorographically. Cooda is ancient 
Tamul for west ; whence doubtless the meaning of Coorg. The Congoo country 
is not defined by native authority, but comprised approximately the present districts 
of Coimbatore and fSalem. The ancient capital was Scandajioora ; perhaps near 
the present Guzzelhutty pass, formerly the highway from Mysore to Trichinopoly. 
In the third century of the present era the Congoo capital was transferred to 
Talacaud on the Cauvorj'^, and all the south of the Mysore country was then included. 
The seal of the Congoo people had the device of an elephant. The Ccuigoo country 
was lost to the Cheramandalam at a date that may possibly have been the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as will bo mentioned. 

81. On leaving the pnlra-cultivating tribes of the extreme south, the fir.st 
nation of anticiuity that occurs to the north-esvst are thp Lhill.avas ; e>r people of tho 
low-lying rice-lands of the Carnatic below the ghauts. Pul means in Tamul “ low.” 
The rally caste retain rice-cultivation to this day for their hereditary occupation. 
'I'liQ attenipts to connect tlie I’allavas with the Pahlavas, a foi'eign nation of tho 
north-west aiul perliapes the vd/cTvev of Herodotus, mentioned in Sansci it writing.s, 
will not hero be recognized. Nor does the word polliem or domain of the poligars 
.seem to be of the saim.' root. A title of the Pallava kings, though onl}’ in tho 
Sanscrilized lists, is A'urnian ; it is not known whether it i.s indigenous or not. 
The Pallavas were cither th<‘ ruling power among tho Coonmibar, otr supersedrtl 
them. The fii’.st diicct nientiou of tliem is in tlu; llooddiiist la'cords ot Oeyloii ; 
in wltich it is stated that, .a largo numbeu* of Booildhi.st iiseetics came to Ceylon 
from the Pallava kijigdom in B.C. lo7, to attend tho inauguration of a stoopa at. 
Anooraudhapoora. From the numbers given it is considered that tho Pallava 
kingdom was extensive. This people is not mentioned in the Aaoca inscriptions, or 
by the most ancient foreign nations. The Pallavas aro identified originally with 
the basin of the Palaiir, the river wliicli disembogues at Sadras, the. cro/Sovpai 4n-n6piov 
of the Greeks. This countr}' was later known as Tondeimandalam, or tho country 
immediately surrounding tho present capital of Southern India. They however 
soon extoJided their boundaries. Their first known c.apital was ('onjeeveraiu. Tliey 
aro held to have been tho constructors of the monolithic raths at Mauvelliporo or 
the Seven Pagodas. They had al.so a military centre at Pozhaloro near t’no motlern 
Red Hills, 10 miles north-west of Madras. From the ea.s1 coast they conducted an 
extensive commerce witlj both the wc.stern .'ind ea. tern worlds, 'fhe devicf' of fho 
ruling liouse was at any rat<} at a later period a l)ull, and dui-ing the same period it 
was a patron in some form of’ tho Sheiva roHgioti [’•']. 


o«‘nftiry of Chrint inn ity. t.» IlrahTiiitia to sottlo tu Kcrulft. The? last of the PcomaulH in celobrntod for hiH ronvornioti t tio 
Mahomedrxn nditriou. ffi* fin.illy rt-tiri'd to Mvcca, ide dcpurturo tho Kt.*ri\U» kir.g:d(oii into ci^hiopti or iru>r»> 

distinct princijmlif icR. Ho satiod. fr<»ni 1 iltiinuRpnliun f*r t'aliout. After residing son 1 i into )»o ihod. Hofnro 

hie death ho%%-ovor he ppiHo.ub d nn Arwh chief t<t «!\il for ttio Malabar coast with a nioabor of in onloi to 

estahliah ii Muhontodaii cdony ivn.l convert th.o iali'ihjtrtrits to that relip^ion. Tliey did so, anti inoscjueH worn huilt, 
l•K?veIl in Toinihcr. Then* is lo* to d<.njl>t the ^'erioral nccumoy of this story. A llaj iK of ure loiihl ed I v 

became a Ma>*<>ntpdan, hthI whetlwr he went on to Mecca or uot , hi.s ehnnjr*- e«f fnitlj w'ms eet t nin ly i lui 

oct-axioii of p«>lnii':i1 «ni!ivrlMo.,v,, uiid wmh made the j»K*a of ^^eMerHl di«obe<br*nrt' by his »>fh.*i rs wli'- t h«* • -i-poi t miif v 

of reiiderirtg f l.rir: v* 1 \ in«1(')M'ndi‘nt . Th< pe ev<*ntR oe<*nrr*.d in tho ninth eintnry, »iri<I ut ih>* pt.d fd f lio nfh t a»* 

Vortujfurse found i lio i*f mi nt ry bri-V.en up into niiiru'rruis petty j'rincipalitieH aeknow ifMipriTyvr a of Iimj lutory ii*n 

to a few of fh*' more powrrf 111 'd’ t ludr rjuniher, btit itll ulTei-tiiif^ independence. 'Fhe Hneid deHi'i'udri nt of tin- l-.i.si Ibini.iul 
wivH the Itaj.'ih uf (-*i»i*h*M. Annuig'^t t he nnperior Kt#it.*< >y ns that of Calient, whose ehief wits •■niili. d i /u* e^nruoodrv 
<.>r rujnli of the •“e.i riv»..-i, nud who w/is theioe termeil Zamt>rin by l).e Port Tin* rtiigir. of ("Hlieul u.n 

snb«eqii**:iC to t),« purtitiou • f thoeouufry by Chernm I'eriuHul. Tlie fonnfl.ntion r>f anofhfi c iiii ft.iito dop furiti><heN 
an era in eorun;ori amt i-veMls in Mulabar Jire or»ltn:irj|y daiad frorn the bnildinjLr oJ (’ollani. or t^tinlon, w hi<*h 

fivNjrred if» the r.infh eco fnry. In theeijyhth rytifni’y Slmnenmcharya was Ikth H** wrote the hiC'-ryof Kernli, and 
in.ide fre.**!! irn prf)v <■ rn < 'uf s in f ’u/ <oi,diti<>n of the BrahminM. niakinif stringent ref^nbit ion?-, u liicdi are fully <(et:iiled. 
Hin ri'forms were nromnlp' it « d at h jyreut etvurteii. For a delrttlcd historj' of Malabar, referenve «i1u.m»M bo m.ule to 
Vtdume IT. pu^o* i**J, 

Skhtdi i>k 1 hk SKQUKhTO ThP >li>ToRy OF TJIK pALLAVAH — Early Iliitoru i MiOronnfy and uthfir i/uyjr. — At thoir 
first app»*aranee in actnn! i y the Pallavas are fouud rlIlin^r in a mach laixur area thi*n in incntioniMj in the text, and 

apparently divide<l into two port ions, wirli <li.stinct eapitalsarvl kings at Conjoovomm in t ho south, and Vongy in tho north. 
^'hey were in fact !h»» masters of the eas-t eoitst, witli a considerable l«*rritory inland. From KO to ;KKJ PaH iva kings 

mentioned in inseriptioiiH are .^tBdha^ a Vurniah, Coolakotana, Noelacvnta, and Moocoonty. Under the king iiamod 
lb© l^aJlavaa made considerable prc»|»ress, and Dharanicotf ah becamu a capital city. iToocoonty is raid to hav*> intro* 
dticod Brahmitig into the Pallava country. The erect i«»n of the Amravatty Hoodd hist tope ha* also been aRonlied t/i this 
king, but by others it is ascnb<*d to tho Andhn% kings who ruled west of tli« Telinga country. Dnriiig the centnry 
to M) A.D. tho kings meiitiiined arc Chamlra Vurmah, Vijaya Nundy V'urinah, Vijaya Booddha Vnim.ah, Suinda 
Vurmah. and TriTochana Pallava. About this lime the Clialookyan king Jayasimba. Vijayaaiditya iuvoded tho Ouooao» 

vui.. I. (33) 
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82 . The Calinga realm may be included among the most ancient. The origin 
of the term is not known, but the Malays still designate all inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast as Kling.s. The name appears in the modern Calingapatara, 
Coringa, &c. The inscriptions of a later date speak of Tricalinga or three Calingas ; 
supposed to be Amravatty, Warangal, and Eaja^undry. And the distinction 
must be old. Pliny, following Megasthenes, mentions the Macco Calingro and the 
Gangarid Caling® as separate from the Oaling^ proper. The' Mahabharat names 
the Calingas three times, and each time in conjunction with a different people. It 


and was killed in a war with the Pallaras, Hia son VishnooTardhana oontinaed the war, defeated the PallaTas, and 
merriod a daoghtor of the Pallava ruling fhmily. (2) The PaUavaa the dominant race in the Deccan, — From 400 to 600 
the kings mentioned are Vijaya, Chanda Vnnnah, Soanda Varmah I, Veera Vurmah, Scanda Vurmah 11, Simha 
Vurmah I, Vishiioogopa Vurmah, Simha Vurmah II, Bcauda Vurmah III, Nuady Varmah, Vijaya Booddha Vurmah, 
and Atty Vurmah. At the comraoucement of this period the Pallayae were decidedly the dominant race in the 
whole Deccan. Their dominions extended from Orissa to the mouth of the Southern Penuaur along the eaetem 
coast, and inland along the eastern bouixdnry of the Congoo-Oaruauta kingdom, and across the Toongabudra north- 
west for into the no. tljoni Deccan. The Ciialookyas *of the north Deooau now conquered some PallaFa territory 
south of the Nerbudda, wbe.ro they selth d. About this time also the Pallavas were more than once defeated by 
the Cadambaa from the west. AUiut 489 A.D. Badaumy in Belganm, a Pallava strong hold, was captured by t ho 
Chalookyas, and Corijecvoram was burnt by them. From 600 to 600 Pallava kings were Kajondra Vurmah, Devendra 
Vurmah, Viahnooaimha, and Cbandndanda. Pallava inscriptions of this poHod have been found in the Mysore 
country, showing that the Pallava rule extended there. Badaumy was also temporarily recovered from the Chalookyas. 
At iutmvalB tho country was then invaded by the Oongoo kings Vilanda and Congany Vurmah III, and by the 
Chalookyan king Poohikrshy 11- In 6<X) A.D. the Ohnlookyan Vicramadit^ I conquered tho king of Conjooveram. In 
010 Coobja ViHhnoovardha'na, the lirat of the now Chalookya dynasty of the east coast, conquered Vongy from tlio 
Pallavas. In OS l an nllianoo w'as made between the two nations. In 640 the Pallavas were defeated by the Cadambns. 
About this time Hwon Thsang the Chinese traveller visited Conjoevoram. He describes the city os being six miles in 
length, and says that the inhabitunla were bravo, loiumed, pious, and tolerant in religious matters. Tho flourishing 
condition of tho north -eaBtern JisLrict« of tho Pallava kingdom at this time is show'll by tho numerous Brx .Idhist 
mouostories ntid Hiiwh.o toin])loff fnuud thoro by Ifwen Thaang. About 660-670 tho groat Sheiva reformer Shnneara- 
charya preached in CoujeovciTLin. About 700 tho Pallavas wore dofeateii by Shroe Vallabha of tho Cungoo-Carnafa ; and 
siibsocpioutly (h)iijct*veri III was cai*turcd by the Rashtracoota king Dan ty Doorga from Goozorat. In 733 tho king of 
Conjeevei'am was conquered by the Deccany Chalookya king Vicramadityit II, who in 745jq?ain invaded tho Pallava doini. 
nions, dofoated and killed tho king Niiudy" Poty Vurmah I, and captured Conjooveram. In 758 tho Pallava king Nundy 
Poty Vurmah II was killed by tho Docc.mny Chalookya king Keorty Vurmah II, and Conjoevoram was again captured. In 
708 Nolamha Kajah wob king of the Pallavas, and about this period tho Pallavas wore eonqnored by tho Ilashtracootas. 
In 78H Homasheetula, king of Conjeeverain, loft the Booddhiat faith, booamo a Joina, and drove tho BooddhisU from 
Conjtmvcrain. From 70) to SX)0 the Pallava kings mentioned in tho inscriptions aro Simha V^ishnoo, Maheudm Vurmah J, 
Niirsimha Vurmah I, Mahnndra Vuniiah II, Paramoahwara Vurmah, Narsimha Vurmah II, Nundy Vurmah, and Pallava- 
malla Nundy Vurmah. Vundy Vurmah carried on wars wdth tho Sabaras (Sowrahs), thoNishaudaa (probably a tribo 
on tho Vindhyos), and tho Parulyas. In 803 tho Ilashtracootas oonquored the king of Conjeevoram. Soon after this tho 
Pallavas were conquered by tho Congoo king Gandadeva. In 830 Verova Nolamba was tho Pallava king, and in 894 Veerii 
Nolamba. (3) Decline of the Pa/ia -From 900 to 1000 northern Pallava kings mentioned in insoription.s arc Jaya 
Vurmah Dova. AnantaVurmali Dova, and Ilajendra Vurmah Dovo, all reigning at Calinganogara. ThoCholas now began 
to threaten tho Pallava dominion. About 1050 tho Pallavas formed an alliance with their inveterato enemies tho 
Chalookyas against the Cholos. At tin's time Stira Gambheora Nolamba was king of tho F*ttllavas. Tho ChoLia 
meanwhile omtinuod their attacks, and in 1061 tho Pallavas wore finally overthrown by Athnnday, sou of Coolotoonga I, 
Rajendra Chola, and Conjeevoram booame tho capital of the Chola province called Tondoimandalairi. After this conquest 
the Pallavas retired westwards to Coontala in tho modem Bellory district, and ro-established themselves to some 
extent, but wit h much reduced power. In 1070 they paid tribute to tho Chalookyas. In 1079 a Pallava prince was 
governor of Banavaugy under tho Chalookyas. In 1140 the Deocany Chalookya king Jagadeoamalla drove tho Pallavas 
from their thou roaiaining possosaiona, which ho annexed. Tho last mention of tho Pallavas is iu 1223, after which 
date they disappear from history as a nation. (4) Summary of Pallava history. — Tho different periods of Pallava 
history may be shortly stated as follows. They first oamo into prominent notice at about the oommencement of tho 
Christian ora, and by the third and fourth ceuturios they had extended their dominion over a large portion of tho 
Doocan. Subsequently tho Wostorii and Eastoru Chalookyas snocessively drove thorn out of poHiona of their kingdom, 
a state of affairs which led to continual warfare. Finally the Chobui arose to power, and conquered both tho 
Pallavas and the Chalookyas, and the Pallava princes woro then redttood to tho condition of petty chiefs. Tho 
Bov. T. Foulkes, the special historian of the Pallavas, sums np his researches regarding them to tho following effect. 
He ooncludes, that in the early centuries of the Christi; n era, and probably earlier, a powerful and civilized empire 
flonrished over a groat extent of the Deccan, namely the empire of tho Pallavas ; whose capital, Conjeoveram, was one of 
tho most famous cities of ancient India, magnificently built and strongly fortified ; whose advancement in the arts is 
illustrated by tho Booddhist topo of Amravatty, and its ornate onclosuro rails ; by tho excavated monolithic soven-storeyed 
Booddhist monii8*^ory of Fa Hiau ; by tho rock-sculptorod monolithio monuments of the Seven Pagodas ; by the 
remarkable pillar of f he royal fort of Pozhal and its brazen gate ; by its statues of the Joiuas and of its early kings ; by 
Its agricnlture, oonuectod with an olahorato system of irrigation ; by its ooooanut topes, betel gardens, and orchards of 
graf^ mango trees ; by tho superiority and singular fineness of its woven goods j by the variety and excellent.ezecution 
of its coinage ; by its soa-going ships ; by the armour in which its war-elephants were olad ; by ita^ fortresses j by its 
Buooeasful resiatanoo of the earlier invasions of its very yiowerful neighbours, and the signal victories of its own 
armies within tho territory of the most mighty of those neighbours ; whose revenue a«i ministration has been substan- 
tially adopted by each successive ruling power during tho subsequent political changes of tho country ; whose religious 
oondition is illustrated by Its numerous Booddhist monasteries, Hindoo temples, end Jeina bastis ; by the sacredness of 
tho temples of its capital, Conjeevoram, which has been regarded from very early times as one of the seven most 
tacred plac^es of Indian pilgrimage, and as^he religious metropolis of the south ; by the various decisive religious 
ooutrovtjrsios hold there ; by its land endowments to religious persons } and by the settlement of Booddhist monks 
thuro frt)m at least tho thijr<l century of the Christian ora, and of Brahmins from at least the fourth century; whose 
abundant internal wealth was augmontod by tho oommerco of its numerous soa-ports, extending along the whole 
Kastom Coast from mixiem Cuddalore to Ganjam, into which the greater part, if not the whole, of the sea-trade 
between the Golden Chorsonose and the farther east and the western world was carried at least as early as the first 
centuries of the Christian era; whose riches were still further enhanced by its various mineral resources, and 
especially by the poRsossion of the only diamond mines existing at that time in any known part of the world ; and 
whose boundarioR in its most palmy days extended from the Nerbnddaand the borders of Orisisa on tho north, to the 
northern limits of the Cougoo and Claola kingdoms in tho neighbourhood of the Southern Fennaur or Ponniaur on the 
south t and, on tho from the noi-them extremity of the Western Ghants, down the line of the western water-parting 

of the Kistna, and through Nundidroog ahd the neighbourhood of the Bhevaroy Hills to the Bay of Bengal, on the 
east ; an extent of territory which abundantly entitled it to be called by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian in the fourth 
centnry A.O.| ** the kingdom of the Daeshina.'* 
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has been stated, but improbably, that the name of the country Tolingana, and of the 
Teloogoo language, was derived by corruption from Tricalingana. Tlio Sanscrit 
derivation from Trilinga or thi’ee lingams is still less probable. The people of that 
country were not lingam worshippers at so early a date. Teloogoo means the clear 
language. Calinga is alluded to in the earliest extant chronicles of India and 
Ceylon. The oldest Booddhist legends speak of the Calinga monarch s as rulers of 
a civilized countiy. '^I’liere is an account which states that the Ceylon Vi^aya was 
descended from a Calinga stock. Another tradition mentions a famine in the 
Calinga country in the second generation before Booddha, that is, to say 020 B.C. 
Pliny places the Calinga) on the sea coast, below the MalH of Mons Maleus or the 
modern Mahendragherry. The name is on the whole ratlier that of a country than 
of a dynasty, and the limits must have varied. Ordinarily it indicates tlio country 
north of the Godavery and south of Orissa, and running inland as far as the Eastern 
Ghauts. But it has also been used to include Orissa, and even the coimtry as far 
as the Ganges valley. The country known later as the Vengy country was that por- 
tion of Calinga which lay between the Kistna and Godavery rivers[“J. Amravatty, 
Warangal, Vaigy, Calingapatarn, Chicacole, and Rajahmundry, were at different 
times principal places within the limits of Calinga. Sinhapoora is the Sanscrit name 
for an ancient cajiital city inland. Of the early history of this country little is known. 
It experienced successively, and in different parts, the rules of the iNfowryas, the 
Andhra8[‘®J, the Pallavas, the Eastern Chalookyas, and the Ganapaties. Of tliese, tlie 
Mowryas belong to the most ancient period. Their capital was in the far north at 
Pautalipootra near the modern Patna, but the inscription of the Mowryan king Asoca 
at Jowgada in Ganjam, shows their occupation of the Calinga country. The 
inscriptions of this part of the country show no tnice of the ancient Dravidiaii 
alphabet, and it is possible that the inhabitants never possessed it. The character 
which they afterwards acquired came direct from the Asoca alphabet, though inde- 
pendently of the Chera above-mentioned, and forming quite a separate family ["‘3. 


['*] Sketch History or the Vkkoy Rwecks.— >T ho Vongy kingdom, that is to Ray tho cootjf ry lying hrrwfon tin* 
Kistna and Gtxluvory rivorH and oxt<Miding from the sea a short distanco inland, was ruled hy the Ihilhivas till (>10 .A.l).; 
when it waa conquere<i l»y Co(»V)jti Vtshiioovardhuna, the (irst king of the Kastern Chalookya dynasty, it is tirn i ti.iin 
whether before this period the Vengy kingdom was mdeperi*lcrit, or merely a proviitcc* of tlir: (’iinjy kirigil«jto , hut. 
different kings ruled at the two capitals, 'i’ho capital of the Vengy kingdom was Pt?fl<ia A'aigy, a few miles north of Klloro, 
in the Grodavory district. Sliortly after the contjuost of Vengy by the Chalookyaa, the country was vinifod hy liwen 
"rhsang, who calls the kingdom ‘ Antalo’ and the capital ‘ Pingkilo/ which may bo the locative cases of .Andhra and 
Vengy mistaken for nominatives. An ins<’i’i|)tiou of A. 13. B07 speaks of the Enstem Chalookya king as ‘ J^ord f)!' 
Vengy.' 'rbe ChnUtokyaa vnlcd Vengy till when it was incorporated with the C’liola kingdom, Vengy came into 

tlie posBoaaion of the Ganapaties of \Vaniugal in the tw'olftb contury, and followed the fate of that kingdotn. The 
ancient Vengy is included in the modern Godavery district. 

rVj Sketch History of the Andhra Dyna.sty. — Tho northern portion of tho Presideney was iuelncb'd in the? 
Andlira kingdom soon after the commencement of the Christian era. Tho Mowryas, who had their eapitiil at Pautali- 
pootra (Patna), were auccoeded by tho Sangas, and these again by the Canwiis. The last Canwa king w,\h murdered 
by bis minister Shoodraca or Shipi'aca, who in P C. 31 seized tho throne, ond founded the Andhiu dvnastv. Tho 
Greek geographers call thorn tho aydapai^ and Pliny mentions them as Geos Andarm. Three* dynasrii's succe.ssi vely 
ruled over tho kingdom, namely the Andhrus proper, tho Audhrajaiilicas, or relatives of the Amlhra-s, and tho 
Audhrabhrityas, or servants of the Andhras. Tho whole of the north of the Madms Presidency down at least to 
the Kistna river, and probably consiilerably to tho south of it, was iocludcd iu theii* territories, but their occupation 
was only a military one. They were Pooddhists in religion. Abont the beginning of the Christian era tbey were 
X>owerful, and possessed according to Pliny large armies. The dynasty continued to rnlc till about 430 A.!)., but 
nothing is known of its history then beyond a list of kings- It is uncertain at what period the Andluas lost posscssioii 
of their territory in this Presidency. 

[*«] Sketch of the Seqckl to tub History or Caunoa. — This ancient kingdom is mentioned by Pliny os 
‘ novissirna gons Gangariduin Calingariim.’ . Tho name Gangarid points to the Gungas, who were probably ruler.s of thi.s 
country from an early period. An ancient inaci-iption found at Chicacole in Ganjarn gives tho name of Naiidaprabhan- 
jana Vurmah, king of Calinga, at a period probably previous to the Chalookyan conquest of Vengy at tlie beginning of 
the Bovouth century A.D. This sovereign was a Gunga by origin. His grant is date<l from the city of Saurapully. 
T wo other inscriptions of luter date give the name of king Indra Vurmoii. His grants are dated from the city of 
Calinganagara. After tho Clialookyan conquest in the seventh centaiT’, IRtle or nothing is heard of the Calinga 
Gungas till about 977 A.D., when a period of anarchy ensued in the Eastern Chalookyan territory which lastoil for about 
twenty-seven years, end tho Calinga princes again rose to power for a time at Calinganagara. Kings mentioned in 
inscriptions of this period are Jay a Vurmah Deva, Ananta Vormah Deva, who was reigning in A.D. 985, Rajendru 
Vnmmh Dova, Devendra Vurmah Deva, and SatyaTurnnah Deva. It seems very likely that the dynasty of Ganapaties 
of Warangffcl, which was reigning over Calinga at the commencement of the twelfth contury, was connected w ith the 
abovementioned Gungas of Calinga. The Ganapaties wore a Gunga race, but opinions differ as to w hence they took 
their rise. Oue suggestion is that they wore descended from the Qunga family which was driven out of the Congoo 
country by tho Cholas in 894 A.D., and another theory is that they were an offshoot of tho Chohis. It seems much more 
probable that Calinga was their original home, and that they were the Pneal descendants of tho Gungas of Caling.'i. 
The Orst name known in connection with this dynasty is that of Tribhoovanamulla. He was sncceoded bv Prolarajah 
who was reigning at the commencement of the twelfth century A.D. Ho built Warangal, eight of his predo- 
cossors having ruled at Ilanoomaconda. He is stated to have defeated and captured Teila III of tho Western C^hulookya 
dynasty. He waa sncceedf^d hy Pralaupa Hoodra I, who extended his dominions considerably. lie is said to have 
conquered Calinga. but in all probability this was part of the Ga^apaiy kingdom long before. He was snccccded 
by Ganapaty Dova, at whoso death his widow Roodramma ascended the throne. She was iu many respects a very 
remarkable churacUr, her long reign of tbirty.eight j’ears being marked by an extremely able svstem of administration 
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83. Knowledge op Sodtheun India in tqe most ancient times by Fokeionkbs.— 
The most ancieub legends connecting India with the w^est are the invasions of 
Semiramis and Sesostris, the progress of Dionysus through the cast, and tha 
labours of Hercules. The invasions, if they occurred, touched only the north. 
The worship of Dionysus is connected with that of Vishnoo, the prevailing religion 
of the Ganges valley. Hercules is stated to have had for daughter Pandaia, 
a female ruler of the southern country extending to the sea which produces 
pearls. Arrian^s name for tlie Indian Hercules is hopardurjs^ tlie meaning of which 
is not known. He has been identified with the Balarama of the Brahminicai pantheon. 
Balaraiua represents the agricultural population. In a broader view luj may be 
said to represent Shiva. In tlie first book of the Odyssey tlie 23i*d and 21th 

lines run thus I aWloTr€<% rot SeSaicLTai eo’y^aroc avBp€>v^ oip€v ?>vaop,*^ifov vir*: pLovo*% 

oiK dvtovTo^. The Eastern ^Ethiops indicate, if only indistinctly, the old inliabi- 
tants of India. 'Fhe Edomites were the earliest people of anticpiity who traded 
with Opbir. The time of return in these voyages was in the third year, tliovigh 
the absence was only eighteen months ; a period which would be accounted for by 
jiassages made with the monsoons. Opliir is held to bo Ceylon or the Malabar 
coast. The first authentic notice of India is afforded by the invasion of Alexander. 
That event was a mere partial inroad producing no lasting effects. Yet the? 
narratives of the expedition are precious in so far as they show that the Hindoos 
were then precisely the same people as now ; divided into castes, addicted to 
ascetic superstition, and abstruse pliilosophy. The expedition of Seloucus and 
the embassy of Megastheiies brought to light the existence of the great empire 
above-mentioned, of %vhich the capital was Palibothra, on the Ganges. Tlio inter- 
position of the hostile monarchy of the Parthians cut off all land communications 
between Rome and India, but one embassy from this country reached the court of 
Augustus, proceeding by sea from the coast of Malabar. The Periplus of the 
ErythraBan sea gives valuable information as to the commerce of Southern India 
in the first century of the Christian era[*^]. 


Marco Polo, who visited Southern India towards the close of her reig^n, mentions her as follows : — ‘‘This kingdom 
was formerly under the rale of a king, and since his death some forty yoars past it has ooen under his queen, a lady 
of mtich discretion, who, for the great love she boro him, never would marry another husband. And I can assure you 
that during all that space of forty years she had administered her realm as well as ever her 'husband did, or better, 
and os she was a lover of justice, of equity, ancl of peace, sho was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever was 
lady or lord of theirs before.** In A. I). 1295, Roodramma's daughter’s sou Pmtaupa Roodra having attaim>d his majority, 
the queen abdicated in his favour. This king was one of tlie most powerful princes of Ins time, niid was virtually the 
last of his lino. In 1309 the Mithomedans under Malik Caiifoor having conquerod Devagherry, tnrnod their attention 
to Warangal. The first campaign wa.s nnsucoessful, but in tho second Trataupa Jtoodra was drdeatec), his cnpitiil 
captured, and tho kingdom rendered tidbutary to Delhi. In 1320 Pratanpa Roodra made nn ullianco with tho liujuh of 
Dovagherry against the king of In <'<»nHcquenco of this a Mahornedaii army under (.loloogh Khan was sent 

agaiust Warangal. Tho expedition, however, was unsuccossful, as the force that invested the town w'as attacked by 
disease, and finally compelled to raise the siege. In 1323 however a secontl largo Mahomedau foretj captured Warnn- 
gal, and Prataupa Roodra was sent a prisoner to Delhi. Ui» son Krishna succeeded to a much roduced kingdom. 
In 13 H he joined a confederation of Hindoo states vvliich succoedcjd in driving tho Mahomodans out of tho kingdom. 
Tho kings of Delhi seem to have taken no further stops against the Warangal kingdom, but iu 1358 the Baltminy king 
Mahomed Shah plundered tho country up to the capital, and only retired on being paid tho oxperisos of tho war. In 
1371 war again broke out between Warangal and tho Bahminy kingdom, in which the former was defeated, and 
Nagadeva son of the king Krishna lost his life. The king of Warangal now applied to Delhi for assisUiiioo, but without 
effect, and on being again attacked by tho Jiahrniny king submitted and paid an immense ransom. A treaty was then 
made, by which the boundaries of tho two kingdoms were settled. In 1424- Ahmed Shah Bahminy attaoki^d Warangiil 
and the reigning king wo* killed. Nothing more is known of tho dynasty. The Warangal kingdom bc’came part of 
the Bahminy dominions. After the di8tnond)crmCTit of the Bahminy empire at tho end of Mu* fifteenth century, Calinga 
formed part of tho Cootbshahy kingdom of (Jolcondah. Aurungzeob annexed Golcondah in 1(>88 and Caiinga thus 
became part of the Moghul Empire, but the occupation wag little more than a military ont*, and tho Hindfx) chiefs w'cro 
left much to themselves till 1724 when Yotiauf Jah, the great Nixam^oohmoolk, took acitual possession of tho cji^untrj'. 
In 1753 this part of the country, then known us tho Northern Circars, was ceded to tho French by Salaubut Jung, 
Soobadar of the Deccan. In 1759 however the French were driven out by the English, and possession of tlio Circurs 
was transferred to the English under a treaty with Salnnbut Jwng. This arrangement was ratified by the Moghul 
Emperor's ftrmaun in 1765, but the English did not finally take posBcssion till the following year. Tho modern 
districts of Ghinjam and Visagapatam include tho ancient Caiinga. 

[*^] Skbtcu Account or tkjs Knowledge or SouficViiN India by Foreign Ancient Nations continued down to 
TilE Middle Aobs — Introduction . — Tho Burmese frontier has been unfavourable to intercourse between India and 
foreign nations. The Himalayan mountains have blocked in the country on tho north. Yet in tho north-west paases 
of tho HimalayM there has been opportunity for access, and tne exterior 8ea-lx)ard of the peninsula has laid the country 
open to the visits of those travelling by sea. It is this last route, and especially that on tho western side of India 
w'hich the visits of foreigners have mostly taken, Connmercia) ancient history is to a largo extent the history of the 
struggle for the transit trade of the East by the Persian Gulf and* Red Sea ; and the modem history of the Old World 
has been modified by the discovery of tho route to India round tho Cape of Good Hope. The extent to which there is 
evidence of direct intercourse between Southern India and ancient nations varies, but even where there is no evidence 
much may be learnt from inference. (2) Egypt . — One of the earliest countries with which India had commercial 
relations was Egypt. Mummies wrapped in Indian muslins have been found in Egyptian tombs dating fully 2000 years 
B.C. The ancient Egyptians used indigo for dyeing purposes, which could have come only from India. The Bibitoal 
story of Joseph shows a caravan trade to Egypt from tho East. An invasion of India in B.C. 981 by Rameses II the 
Greek Sosostris, is recorded by Diodorus Siculus. He conquered the whole valley of tho Ganges. When after 
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84 SuBSKQUENT Dkavidian HrsTOBY Dow.v TO THE Eleventfi Centuuy. — During 
this period the old Pandyan power waned, the Chera kingdom was contracted to 
small dimensions in the south-west, and the Chola power alone maintained itsolt. 
The Pallava and Calinga powers were confined within the neighbourhood of the east 


the death of Alciander tbo Crroat, Ftolvmy non of Lukub obtained poaaegaion of K»^ypt (B.C. Jd3). )io ostubliHhod 
the Beat of irovermnont at Alexandria which Boon becamo a pojmloug and wealthy city, rtolcniy h hou und 
gucsoeggor Ptolemy Philadclphua, in order to contre tho Indian trade m Alexandria bognu the coiiBtruction of a 
canal from Arginoo (the modern Suez) on tho Rod Sea to the eaBtom branch of tho Nile ; but thig work wan never 
finighed Tbo same kinff built Berenice on tho west coast of the Red Sea, which became the medium of intercourgo 
between the Kast and West for tho next two hundred and fifty yearg, or ag long ag Egyp<^ remained uii indcpondeiit 
kingdom It ig a mattnr of conjecture how far thege facts indicate a direct commerce between the West Coast and 
Egypt. (3) X«gyria.--The firgt warlike inviigion of India mentioned by claggical authors is that of Semiramig, 
widow of Ninus of Nineveh, whom Diodorus Siculug relates to have crossed tho Indus with a very large army, 
but to have been then signally defeated and put to flight by an Indian prince named Strabrobates. This was in 
the year 2034 B.C. Semiramis efe< ted a column describing her conquests as extending from Nineveh t«» the 
Itamraes (Jumna) eastward, and Boviihward to the country which produced myrrli and fraukinconso j this last is the 
interior of India. There was a constant intercourse between India and the Assyrian empire by land. Probably 
Assyria knew nothing of Bouthern India. (4) The pfKf^iicianii . — A trade botwcon Europe and Asia was early carried 
on by the Phconiciana, and these people were employed in tho later naval expeditions of Egypt. Hiram of Tyre (980 
B.C.) extended his commercial operations to India, and in connoctiou with tho Hebrew King Solomon enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trade. It was carried on from harbours at tho lower end of the Arabian Gulf, which tbo Phcnniciang 
Boizod from the Idnmooans. Among the products of India or Arabia mentioned in the Bible are found tho following ; 
cinnamon, cassia, sweet calamus, stacte or gurn, onycha or skekeleth (a black odoriferous sholl), galbanuin (a gum 
or resin), aloes, myrrh, and frankincense. Of these, cinnamon and coBsia can he attributed specially to India, and 
with all the others wore brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, Judsoa, PhoBnicin, and Syi'ia, and from 
those countries distrihutod aronnd the coasts of the Mediterranean. The word India itself occurs in tho book of 
Esther whore it is spoken of as a province subject to King Ahasuerus, Two Hebrew words in the Bible are identical 
with Tamnl, and point to an early intercourse with Southern India; namely * tooki * (peacock), the Tuiniil 
and * ahalim ' (a fragrant tree), the Tamul (5) Persia . — In B.C. 557 tlie fnmtior of Persia, then 

under Cyrus son of Cnmbyscs 1, extended to tho borders of Hindostan ; but Cyrus did not cross the Indus. Darius 
Hystaspes in B.C. 621 extended tlie dominions of Persia, and conquered part of India ; the tribute paid by which 
wag four timeg as much as that yielded by the rich provinces of Babylon and Assyria, and nearly a third part of tho 
whole revenue of the Persian monarchy. In his reign Scylux of Caryanda in Caria sailed down tlio Indus from 
Poukelaotis, and then along the Arabian coast by the same course afterwards taken by Noarchus. The chief 
commercial intercourse between Persia sml India was by land, commodities being transporteil on camels from tlio 
Indus to the Oxus, down which they were carried to the Caspian Sea, and thenco distributeil in variouH directions. 
Early in the sixth century .\.D., the PerHiun.s under ChoMroea Nunsehirvan hoM a distinguisiied position in tlu^ East, 
Their ships fre(|uented the harlxjurs of India, ami their fleet was suceessfnl in an eijiedition against Ceylon. 
Cosmos IndicopleiistuH, a Greek mcrehnnt who travelled in tho East at this peiiod, has mentiof»e«l liie importanco 
of the trade botwt^en Persia on the oiio side and Ceylon and India on tho other. In proof of this he mentions a 
number of Negtorian or Syrian Chri^tifins found by him in Southern India, who were originally ctJiivortcd by missiou- 
aries from Persia, und wore subject to tho juriKdiction of tho Archbishop of Solnucia. The Persians tlieii mono- 
polised tho silk trade, both from India and China, owing to their power of molesting tho caravans. The^y continued 
subsequently to carry on an extensive trade with India, which how’over was fiivally dostroyod through the capture of 
Onnus on the Feraian Gulf by tho Portuguese about the beginning of tho gixtoonth century, (fi) The Greekg. — An 
ancient legend, related by Ctosiaa and other writers, states that Dionysus viHited India about 1450 B.C., and civilized its 
tribes, teaching tliom cultivation, the use of the grape, and tho arts of civilization. Another legend connects Hrraclcs 
with India. He is said to have married Pandnea, tho daughter of an Indian king, and to liavc founded a long dynasty. 
Tho Greeks must have known of the existence of India us early as tho heroic times, einco Horner mentions the use <if 
articles of Indian morchandize, which wont by names of Indian origin ; such ^cacrairtpor ‘ tin ’ (tho Sanscrit ‘ kas. 
teera*), and ‘ivory’ (counoctod with tho SanHcrit ‘ ibha,' an elephant). These conceptions however were 

uncertain, and India was coufoundod with Ethiopia. Other Greek words which demonstrate un curly intercoiirae wirb 
Southern India are 6pu^a (rice), the Tamul ; and rcdpirioy (cinnamon), the Tamul The first Greek w'ho 

clearly speaks of India is Hecataous of Miletus (549 -486 B.C). Herodotus (450 B.C.) also mentions India in hia 
enameratioD of the satrapies of Darius. According to tho latter authority, the Indians paid a tribute of 360 talents 
of gold dust ; this as stated above being four times as mncli in value as that yielded by tho satrapy of Babylonia 
conjoined with Assyria. Herodotus has a fable that ants bigger than foxes dug up this gold. Ho mentions cotton, 
which ho describes as wool growing on trees ; and he speaks of large reads, probably bamboos. He says of the tribes of 
India, that they were exceedingly numerous and spoke a variety of languages. Ho mentions cannibals ^ also tribes 
who entirely abstained from animal food. His knowledge was apparently confined to the countries on the Indus. 
Ctesias (400 B.C.) who was for many years physiuian to Artaxorxea Mnemoo, wrote a work called Meed; but it 
contains many fabulous accounts. In tho year B.C. 334, Darina Codomanus, successor of Arses, was on tho throne of 
Persia ; while Alexander, a youth of twenty years of ago, had succeeded to the monarchy of his father Philip of 
Maoedon, and was planning a universal extension of big dominions. In the spring of that year Alexander invaded the 
territories of Persia, and defeated Dariue, first at tho Gi-anicus in Bithynia ; then at the decisive battle of Issue, in 
Cilicia (B.C. 333). After a two years* cam|>aign, wherein Tyre, Jerusalem, and Egypt were snbdued, he finally defeated 
the Persian king in B.C. 331, at the battle of Arbela, near tho mountains of Kordestan. Darius was soon afterw'arda 
murdered by one of his officers, Bessus, satrap of Balkh ; and Alexander laid waste the satrapy to avenge the death 
of his noble enemy. In 327 B.C. Alexander marched tow'ards India. With considerable difficulty ho reduced 
Afghanistaun, and then crossed the Indus into a territory called Taxila. With the chief of this country he made an 
alliance, the Hindoo being anxious to soenre the co-operation of the invaders against tho great rajah, Porus or Pooroo 
reigning in Canon j and enjoying the monarchy over all Hindostan. In 826 Alexander advanced, and was resolutely 
^posod by 1 orus on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, or Hydaspos river. The Hindoos were defeated in a pitched 
Lj ^ ^ unwilling to advance further into India, retraced his steps, took his whole force 


invamon ox inaia oeioro tnat of the Mahomedans. Alexander believed in the ancient legcntls of Dionysus and 
lierac^a. When he captured the stiong fortress of Aornus situated between the Indus and tho (Cabool), ho 

TOjoicod that he had reduced a stronghold which Heracles himself had not been able to take. Subsequeutlv, at tho 
point where the Hydaspos (Jhelum) and tho Acc8ines(Chenaub) unite, ho onoountorod a tribe, which from their use of 

on their faces were thought by the Greeks to bo the deseondaiita of Heracles. And when, 

iTrin? xhirthpv BhonTn ' ontered the country of tho OxydraciB and Malli, Alexander encouniged his men by 

Mying that they should pass the limits of the conquests of Dionysus and Heracles. Tho followers of Alexander tho 
G^t gave a fairly accurate account of tho country. The works of the writers Bccto, Diognotus, Ncarcbtis, Onesi- 
entas, Aristebulus, and Calhsthencs are lost ; but their substance is condensed in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrion. Onesi- 
entos waa the first western writer to mention Ceylon. Other and later writere were Megosthencs end Deimaebus^ 
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coast. These changes were caused by pressure from the nations whom several 
centuries had bred on the uplands of the Deccan. It is reiisonable to infer that 
tlie reason why the Cholas in the valley of the Cauvery maintained nevertheless a 
superiority was that Brahmins had imparted to them their civilization. 


.ambassadors from Seloucus to Chundra^'nopta and his son Allitri^chados at Palibothra or Patna ; I’atrcH-.lcs. admiral 
of Seloucua who visitml the west coast r Timosthenea. atlmiral of Ptolemy Phihulclphua Dionysius, sent by the samo 
kinK on an overland expedition to India through Persia; and Kudoxius sent on a voyago of discovery to the west 
cmist of India by Ptolemy Euergeies in IhC. IKI. To Alexander belongs the credit of having perceived the value 
of Indian comnioroo, and of having by < ho foundation of Alexandria given a diieetion to the co»ir.se. in which it 
n 4 >wod for eighteen subsetpieiit centuries, until th • discovery by the Portuguese of the route by the ('ape of Good 
Hope. The Macedonians wpi*e astonished at the riches and close population of the Punpiub. Their acoounts 

„\.xaggeratod, as they say that Alexander subdued 5,(X>0 cities as large as Cos, but ueverthtdess enough 

remains to show that Northern India ftl that time was in a highly nourishing condition. The information given by 
these writers U varied and extensive. All native commodities which to this day form the staple of Indian commerce 
wc-rt fully known to them ; nanioly rice (upi/fa), ctuton and muslins (Huatrot), sugar-cane (which they cull honey-boaring 
n‘<*dM), and silk (<rT)p<ica). None of tln-£<e nrtkdca had yet been brought into Greece or any p«rt of Europe by soa. 
The Macedonians also described tiio most striking ciiaiacteristica of the H.iiidot^, in their superstition, policy, mannorB, 
levbits, and customs, os follows. There were seven castes. Nanudy the philosophers or Bruhmins <ro^nTrai) ; 

the husbandmen (ytufryol) ; the herdsmen, shepherds, and hunters (/3oi/#fdAoi, troifidyts, $7jptvrai) ; the urtisaus ♦ 

the 84 >l<lier 8 (iroXf^iiTTal) ; the inspectors inannera or police (f^opoi, firlo’wovoi) ; and tlie councillors and asseftsors. 
'this classiticatiou is miiiiily correct. The tir.umci* of hunting and taming the elephant arc correctly dc 8 cril>ed by 
Arrian. There were no slaves in India ; Menoo mentionB seven sorts, but probably the servitude wiwi so light as to 
escape the notice of Htrangi'rs. Gobi wa.*i collts-ted in rivers. Chintzes {criMvts ^oaydtts) are nientiotjed. Th<» palm 
filled tcIAo (talipot) Is iiientif>ned. 'The iiaiive.H wore cotton garments reaching to the middle <if the leg. Parrots and 
iiinjikeys arc correi My de.H< rib«’<l. The use of .strigils and Hhamptming is incntioni>d. Interniurriages between tho 
dith'rcnt castes wero "forbidden. Meg.i.slhcnes denies that iho ludiauH ^»o 8 Besscd a knowledge of writing; Nearchtm 
however ssvs that they wr«>t <5 on a sort of t lotli, und that the.B<' let ttoa were beautiful in form. Mention in nnule of rice 
planted in water ; and of wine inade from rioc, or avtack. The natives arc describod a.s being veget arians. only tho 
hiinters eating meat. The men wore earungs, dyt‘«i the, bcarti, used lunbrellas, carried daggers, und ha*l lurbans on 
their beads. The natives always fuUoNvetl the hercilitary occupation of the caste. d'hi»y ptnforated tho nose and, 
hpj*. The king wjim attendi.'d by a guard of women, d uo «t)rt.s of philo.sophers ju^' dcseril'cd, ”i/ . f and* 

ytpuayai (probably F in the manuscript is a ndspniit for 2 ) ; that is to .Bay Brahmins proper and Shranian »h or ascetics, 
d'ho penances of tlie iatter arc detailed. These particulars show tho Macredouians to have, beeti ear* fn! oh.UM'vi irt. 
Eratosthenes (B.C. 200), librarian of Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes J, incliid(?.s India in bis treatise oti 
giM^graphy. Of the parallels of latitude drawn by him, the most southern passed through Taprobune (Ceylon), und 
oThora through tho south coast of India, j’.tlibothra (I'atna), and the Gtingos au<l Imhis ; vvhilo two of his purallois of 
longitudo passed respectively through Mio inouth.H of the Ganges and Indus. Ho <lerive*l las inft>rinatioTx on Indian 
Hul*ject 8 from tho Macodonian writers. The next reliable Greek liistoriiui is Agutharchides (177 B.C.), president of 
tliu Alexandrian library, much of whoso inhirmutinii wits afterwards copied by Diodorus tSiculus, Strabo, Pliny, Pom- 
ponius Mela, and others. In Diodm us Siculus (circitor B.C. 40) is found an account of tho discovery of Ceylon, in 
which fact and fiction are mingled. Acconling to*tbis account, lambulua a merchant having been captured by piratoa 
und taken to .^Ulnopia was in compliance with a solemn rite exposed in a boat, which after a voyage of four months 
rvuchod Ceyhjn, Here he residod seven years, and then matle his way back to Greece througli India. Some of the facts 
he iiarratod bear the etamp of being geiiuitie. For iii.sf4r.nce the stature of tlus nativf^s, and tho Hexibility of thoir 
joints; tlie lengl h of th«.*ir oars, boioti .uni ]>ei)doot ; tho porpotual verdure of tlie tr«o*s ; the attJudiment of tho 
natives to astronoaiy ; their w'orship of tho oh;rm?ntH, particularly the sun and moon; their c«>tton clothes ; the custom 
of several men having a wife in common ; the ixpiality of day and night; the ‘ calamus ’ or jioii/.e. lainbulus says of 
the alphabet that the charftcterB wure originally seven, hut became twc.mty eight, l>y four various fortns or combiiia- 
li»»na of each ; an account which agrers i. xacLly with tlif* facts, it haa been alleged as a reason for doubling 
luralmlufl’ veracity', thiit he savB ho wi\^ in Coylon seven years, yet never montions c inniiniou. Other Greek authors 
wlio wrote ab<jut India are Strabo (20 tlu: author of the wtpin^oyj ^pvdpus ^aKdxT(rv% (probably a merchant 

Jiving in Kg) pt in tlie first i cnt ury A ll.) ; -Arrian ( 130 A. D.) ; Ptolemy (circiter 30 A.D.jand ('osmas I rulicopbuHtes 
(r>35 A.D.). Strabo’s ii( c«»nnt tif lixlia is taken alrnont entirely fiom Megasthenea, or from the still earlier Maeotlv>niun 
wriujrs, and as ho appears to havi* )iad no later st)urcc.s of knowledge bis information is not perfectly fiati.s factory. 
The information contaitied in the ir»piirAo»o is both curums and interesting. It states that the first place in Indi.i aff 
which trading vosed.s starting fruni Egypi toie-hetl wa.s irarTtlAa on the Indus. Hither they imported Wfxdlc'u and 
linen cloth, silver, uioiiey, ami wino; in n turn recviving spices, gems, silk, and pepjHir. 7 du* next port was / 9 ap/ 3 apf<cij 
at tho I'nouth of the Indus- Hero tin? '.^mits were appurel, very lino cottons, topazes, coral, storox, fraukincimsf.*, 
glass vi'ssels, plate, spico, and wine; and rho exports wore costus, bdellium, Hpikotiaid, emeralds, sapphires, furs 
niid silks from China, and indigo {lybiKhy utAay). Tho most consideiTiblo emporium on the coast was 0apvyn(a 
(Brooch). Tho imports at this place besides those already mentioned included brass, tin, load, glass, porfuinoa, 
and Italian La/nlicean and Arabian wine.s. Among the exports were gems, ivory, rnj'^rrh, and cotton. At Moi'»tipii 
(Cranganore) additional exports were pearl.s, dianit>nd 8 , rubies, Ixrtel, tortoisO'Sheil, and fieppor of tiio best quality ; 
while tho imports included b**aidc.s tlu^ urtif'U'.s already tnentioTuul, spitMi iu large quuntitieH. 'i’ho oidinarv gcuna 
taken from nov^tpit and y€\Kvyba were ii«jI fo.irul in Iiulia, but were brought from Taj>rob;ino <ir (-‘evlon. 'I’liey probably 
cfuiaistud of tin? varieties of wliat are now' called corundum; vix., sapphire, ruby, Ac. Sojiarutely t)»e is 

immtioiicd as b«‘iug sent from these ports, whi<*h iieiicatea umlonbtodly diamonds, tho production of Imliuri mines. 
Tho correctness of this account is confirmed by conqiuring it with the section of the Digest of tho Komun Duw, 
entitled ‘Species pertinentes ad voctigal,' in which tho Indian commo<litics subject to i he pa> immt of tlutics uro 
cMiiitncratcd. Tho author of t)io wpiwAovs enurneratos v'arious otlu?r Indian ports along tho coast aa far as tlio 
month of tUo (iunges, but ^wit h a few exceptions hi.f knowledge of thesn places is slight. His ileHcri^aion of HOf^dp 
i>r Capo Comorin, on tin? other hand is accurate. Ptolemy (A.D 130), in forming liis general system of gtfograpby, 
ad'iptod the ideas, and imitated the pra<'tico of Hipparchus, who liv* d pearly four hundred years beforfr his tunc, 'flint 
hilotophcr in order to u.scenain the position of the stars in the heavens with accui.icy, meuHUJ'ed their distance 
om certain circles of tho sphere ; computing it by degrees, cither from oast to west, or from north to south. Tho 
irmcr was denominated the longitude of tho star, tho latter its latitude. This method ho after wtirds applied to 
> 5 e<»graphy, but it fell into <lisusc until revived by Ptolemy. In spite of such assistance, Ptoloiny’s delineation of 
tho shape of tho Indian continent is o.ttniordtnarily erroneous, as ho has roado tho peninsula stretch from tho kIKwom 
B lfipuyainySt or Gulf of Cambay from w'est to cost, instead of extending as it should do from north to south. If is 
ir^fonnation however with respect to the country in detail, and the situation of particular places, wiia more trustworthy, 
ije mentions 04>rreeily most of the places on the CDoat, and is tho first wriU r to doscribo tho six mouths of the Ganges! 
Mlentificd localities in Southern India inentioned by him are capes (Ilameswaraui), soAAiyis^r (Point Cnlimerr) 
j*vd HopLdpia (Comorin); mount firtmyiit (the Soutiicrn Ghauts, in Tamul Q^tjfr Sujda') ; l^olfs and bays yayy^irtitdi 
(m.iy t»f Dengivl), Apyapis^v (Talk's Bay), and «coXx««^f (Gulf of Manaar) ; rivers fials'wAos (Kistna), ruv^a (Peunair) 

» tA^v (Tambmpnmy), tiuA xdBvpot (Cauvery); tribes and cities, the MoAlyyat^ with Sheir chief towns and 

^ii'Sa'yovXa (C'alingapatam), iho gaiaivAui, with thoir chief towms wirorSpa (Dharanicottah in Kistna district), and 
a.\\Qfvy$rfi (Corings), the Ipodapyot chief town pdKayya (Musdarajya tho modera Nelloro), the ^mpat (Choias), with'thcir 
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86. The Cadamba nation proceeded in the first instance from the west coast 
region now styled Canara, but then known as Heiga and Tooloova. Their princi- 
pal capitals were Palaushaca now Ilalsee in the Bombay Presidency due west of 
Xurnool ; and Banavausy near the north-western confines of Mysore in nearly the 


town# ifKarov <rupa (Arcot) and $p0ovpa /3a<r(A€40V cnLpyayos (Warriore), yrapoKia irupvtdty and wapaxla ifutplyyutv, 

(thecoaateof Tinnovelly and Madura), iraMovoK Paundy kingdom), with its cayntal (Madura), the 

Kop^ol (in Tinnovolly), k6\xoi (Kurkuy), Horndpa (Cottaar in Tmvancoro) htfivptK^) (Malabar), with its chief towns 
Kdpovpa (Caroor) and riivSty (Cadaluo‘u<l v ), vl-rpa (Mangithjro), ivrdKovpa (Nundair or Hyderabad), ^afrova (lieedar), 
alfAv\\a (near Hasseiu), dfitydyopa. (Ahmednagger), and rdyapa (Hoogurh). ^ Of tho p]:ict?8 ineiilioiietl by I tolomy 
belonging to Southern India, twouty-thn'O end in ovp or ovpa the Tamnl Ber/f, a town ; for inatance craAovp, *copfovpa, 
iro8oWpowpa, ir.r.A. The lojvdatono rocks of India, which attracted so much notice from sovcsral early writers, were 
known to Ptolomy. They may be identified with certain hill raiigos in Southern India which mainly consist of mag- 
netic iron. Early writers connected their prosonco with the fact that many of tlio vessels and bouts oiigagod in tho 
Indian coasting trade contained no iron in their construction, and hence arose the well-known fable about the injury to 
shipping caused by the loadstone rocks. The surf boats however ha vo no iron in their construction, bocau.so bolt.'i or nails 
would render them too rigiti ; and the bouts of the Laccadives and Maldives have none, because iron on a do not occur in 
coral islands. Scholastieus the Thcbar. who vi.sited India about 4(X.> A.D., in coini*any with a prii^st. and rone bed 
/n^ufipit (Cnuiganore) on the .^f^vlnl>Mr coust inenf ions the gaT-v^Tu (loads toim) rooks which nttiaet iron-bound veH.sol« 
to their destruction. This author also speaks of tho thousand islands of tho goio^Aoi, by which are meant tho 
Laccadives and Maldives. Tlio la.st (ircok author who tnentions India is Cosmas IndicnjjIcMistOH (A.D. 535), a monk 
who had formnvly Uxiii a merchant. The main design of his chief work, called roircrypa^/a is prove that 

tho earth is an oblong plane, 12,000 miles long from cast to west and 0,000 miles broad from north to south, 
surrounded by high walls and covcre<l by the sky as with a canopy ; and that day and night are enusod by an extroiiioly 
high moontuin in tho north, round which tho sun moves. Some of the facts mentione*! by him seem to be tho 
result of persoiiaJ observation. Ho wan well juiquaintod with tho west coast of India, and mentions goA* (tho Mula- 
yalam country) as tho chief seat of the pcqiper trade, and gives sorno particulars relative to (Hercndil) or 

Ceylon). According to him, around it there are a multitude of exceedingly small islets (the Muldivch). All 
contain fresh water and cocoanut palms (ap 7 «AAia ; Sans, norikela j Arabic narghyl). These iHlunds lie as close as 
possible together. Ho says that tho exports of KaWloya (near tho modern Bombay) were brass, scmtinino (sisoo) 
logs, and cotton stuffs; of atvhds (Scinde), castorino, musk, and spikenard; and that from Ttr(K»T<ro ((.Jhina), and the 
other countries beyond Ceylon, came silk, aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandal-wmod. He also slates that nearly 
every largo town in India had its Christian chu’-ch under the Archbishop of Seleucin. Cosinus mentions Persians 
as being rivals with tho Romans in the Indian trade. A considerable chango in tho nature of the commercial 
intercourse between Europe and India was occaatoned about this period by the introduction of the silkworm into 
Constantinople, and tbonee into Gieece. This was effected during Justinian’s roigu (A.D. 627 285) by two 
Persian monks ; who in the courao of their missionary labours, penetrated to Chijuu and managed to convoy silk- 
worm cgg »3 surreptitiously out of tho country, hidden in a hollow cane. A large nurnhor of those inscjcts w'us soon 
reared in different parts of Crcee^^, upon which tho demand for silk from tho East diminialicd. KuHtathius, Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica (1180 A.D.), in his commentary on tho irtpiiiyrjerit rm yv^ of Dionysius PoriegcUs, mentions the 
Maldives as follows : — ‘ Others on tlio contrary have it that Maldivia w'as originally one vast island, but that a resistless 
ocean burst in upon it far and wide, and formed v^<rov% iir€tp<Vioy, a countlesH number of islets.’ (7) The Rmnane . — Tho 
Romans from tho time Uiat they first entered Egypt and Arabia in Augustus* reign (B.C. 31) continued to maintain a 
footing on tho coast of tlm Rod Sou, and carried on an oxtonsivo commerce witli India, thci luxurious products of whicli 
wore in great demand at Rome. A proof of their progress in tlio East is afforded by tho embassy sent, to Augustus 
by th«) Mtulurii. ruler. Strabo says it was from king Pandion, and othors say it was from king Porus. This latter namo 
however was already knowm in Europe iti connection with Alexander’s invasion of India, and was introduccjd only as a 
general namo for an Indian king. Tho name Pandion had never yet been heard in Europe, and therefore must 
have been tho real name. Tho ovoiit represents no doubt a voyage to Europe from tho Soiith Malabar const. 
This embassy gave vrJuablo and curitai.s presonta inclndiug a serpent ton cubits long. In tho letter the king dcBeriheil 
himself as liolding ftway over tX)0 kings, and asked for Augustus’ friendship. In tlie ombasRy w as an Dulian named 
Zarnmnochogas (that is to say Chegns tho Shrsmana or Rooddhist ascetic) from Rariig^i^a (Broach) ; who act^ompaoiiMl 
Augustus to Athens, and there cnnimittcd sclf-i lumolution, as Calanus ha<l done in Ah^xatidor’s time. /:irin.iMoclu-gaH’ 
tomb, known as that of the Indian, was t(» be Kcon as late us Plutarch’s time, the? e})itaph being ZABMANOXHPASS 
lNi!k02 AHO BAPr02H2 KATA TA HATPIA INAXIN E0H F.A'l'TON AnA0ANATI2A2 KEITAI, * here rest.s Zr-rmanuchegas, 
an Indian from Barugaz.a who roMdor«:*d liinisclf immortal according to tlio custom of his country.’ In V'irgil and Horace 
are found many allu.^ions t.» Indi.’i, hut fif a rhoti»rical clinructer. V'irgil mentions tho (jiinges and the (languride.s, an<l 
Speaks of ivory a.'t coTning from India ; and Horace ropre8ont.s Angufitn.s as leading in triumph tlio Seres and tho Jndi. 
'rhe Romans al.so rec<dve»l Indian c<»m modit ics l>y tho route of tlio Persian Onlf ami tho Euphrates, through Mctsopotaniia 
to Syria and I’aie.stinc, tin* head-quarters of the trade being Palmyra, which owed its inqmrtanct* to its being ihc only 
cultivablo spot in tlie dr.^n’Ct. A bold discovery of tho sumo period inipartod an entirely new character to tho navigation 
of the Indian Ocean ; namely tho discovery of tlu> south-west moDSOon in tho reign {>f Claudius by a seaman namcfl 
Hippuliia. This inq^arted so ; 7 rcat an impulse to trade, that it soon becamo a subject of apprehension at Rotrio lost the 
empire should be drained of its sytocie to mnintHiu tho commerce with India ; silver to tho value of nearly a million and 
a half Bt4irling being annually retpiirod to p.iy for the spices, precious stones, and silk importod through Egypt- 'rho 
BOa-coaut of India now became bettor knovn, niid the great work of Pliny, compilctl less than fifty youi'K afL'-r tho 
tliscovory of Hippalus, serves to attest tho additional knowledge collected daring tho interval. Pliny the elder (2;3-7l> 
A.D.) and Fomponius Mela (Circiter 30 A.D ) who wrote soon after Strabo, were able to add somewhat to tho j»rcviously 
acquired knowledge of India. For a Ixittcr account of Ceylon they wore indebted to tho fact that a Roman ship cngagoil 
in collecting tho revenues on the coast of Arabia was caught by the monsoon and carried to tho north- west coiist of 
Ceylon. The Romans were well received by tho king wdio finally sent an embassy to Romo, and from tlu'se envoj's 
Pliny learnt that Ceylon then contained fives hundred towms and villages, of which tho chief was Palesnnunda. Tho 
envoys also described coral, pearls, and prot?iouB stones of various sorts, the Inxurianco of the soil, the rmtnral wealth of 
the people, and the mildness of the government. Pliny gives tho moasurements round tho coast of India with some 
minuteness, and with less exaggeration than his predecessors. In his list of the Indian races, mostly borrowed 
from Megf^thenes, ho says : — “ Next follow the Nare®, enclosed by the loftiest of Indian mountains, Capitalia. 
The inhabitants on tho other side of 4his mountain work oxtonsivo mines of gold and silvor.” Capitalia has 
been identified^ with Mount Aboo ; but may bo taken to express the Western Ghauts generally. Tho Nare® are 
evidently tho Nayars of Malabar. In that and tho neighbouring regions are situatod the ancient gold mines which 
have attrai^tod ao mucli notiot^ of late years, and there aro also eriormons ancient niinos in Die districts of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool, from whence argentiferous galena was extracted, and from this oro silver was no doubt obtuinod. 
Harinim of Tyro (120 A.D.) i.s tho latest liutm geographer who mentions India. His information when compared 
with that given in the vcpIvAoi/t shows a great advance in tho knowledge of the east coast of India, and of tho 
ooontrics still more to tho oastward. It is impossible to identify tho places mentioned by him, but his general 
idea of the shape or the coast is a jOiTect ono. (8) China. — Thei'O aro two means of comniucucation between India 
and China, by land and by sea. Tho tirade in silk was carried on by land through Baotria to the Indus, thou down 
the^ river to Bciudo, and thence to Gooxerat. Tho first authentic mention of this trade between China and India 
is la the wiflvAovi in which it is said that silk was imported from a city called (China) to fiapdym{a (Broach) 
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latitude of Cuddapah, with Haun^n! adjacent to liauavausy. In the eariy centu- 
ries of the Chnstian era these people possessed the western half of tlie present 
Mysore. Their I'anner was a monkey, and their signet a iion. Tlie Congixi e< entry 
south of Mysore already mentioned Imd at the same period a dynastv of its own. 

overland throagh iiactrifi, and ulso dowit tho rivt»r (.Jangea. Tl-iti tr.ule iriust bo .>f vt ry antiipaty ']*)••* lit e f. 

Chinese travelier who has lol’t an account of his travoiu in lutlin i.s KaM Jlian ( A, I.>. 1 11), who w ii>i |om i.fl-rrt 

came India in order to t>btaiji ainin’rAic copies of the lioi^ddhiiit TK'ir rruvols < j.u ni 1 v wire 

almost etclUHively of a religious c)iarai:t.er, ami consisted of :i julyMtiutgc fo Hacn-d placcM. Fah lien viMied in 
succoBSion all t he rohorts of pilgrimage conncci.od wit it Slcikya M'xinx ’w Ivto, iianudy ( (.‘(e'Mhauagsii a, ita lag* iha, 

Gya and Jlonaros. After passing three years at r.ilib<jt hra* !n* \voi>t hy ecu to .n und linaDy rritii t rteti to 

his country, without visiting tlie Hontli of Irjdia. Th** next. Chiiu ho tiavollcx- wus U won '1’li‘i.vrig bir>b 

a muo. probably of higher culture thuu Kuh ili.in Ht> did not coniine his obaei \ at i uis mct cly tchis c.vn rc]ign>n. 
Apparently tho surface life of the towns wa.-s n.ach of the same as at. pivsciiL^ nn In. licMcrihca the tormous 
BtrBOtii, the brick houBet. and verandahs jdaatcred with cow-duitg, the rotife (.>r haruboo and dry guuis, and tho 

absence of bulohors’ shops and wine- sc II cn: The admniistration ut“ jurfrice \\ftn cxin iiic’y tniid. aiul • lie who)x> sysiom 

of govern inont was in Ids view based upon the* hc/e-wdeiiL ^purit «*f H..io Idhism. He finiiui India ilix itlcd jiif > a 

Dumber of )»etty kingdotus, Ol wliicli iljo chief was M.igjvdhah, niied by Seeiaudi tyu . Soutiicru tn-dia wati di\ide<l ino,» 

nine kingdoms, viz., Cubnpra. Cosuiu. An iiiru, Dhanuc.< tuca, t.Mu oiy.i, l>ruv iylji, MuJ.n ->oia, Cuncjina, uiul M .dciraviiLru. 
On hib W'ay south iiweu '^I'ii.Hang ptiHsed through (h’sijuin, the koig t»f wbicH was prob ildy Lauluioidra. Kc-sliary of tho 
Orissa aiiuais, who i« said to liuve reigned for neirly sixty ye.j.rr' t A D. til7*'076). liweti Tiisung visited this place in d;iD 
when tho king was at the heig! t of his power, but only four years lat r when tlio pilgrim revisited Mugadhfib ho iound 
that Harsh'ivardhai a of Cunouj had just returned from a Bucce.'isful oxj>edition Kguinsi (ianjam 'I'r.i versiiig (b'llingiw, 
Andlira (capital W'arungal), and Chola, llwou rhuung atoppeil at Cajijy t^CotijccveriiTn). the enpital of Jiruvubi. At tliis 
place he met about 3(X) Hooddhist tieuika who hud left ( *t*ydon in consetjuimce of iliriturbances cuu.^cd by i lie king’s 
death. liy reekoniug, liwou Thsang lUTivod there in 631,*, whiidi in the list of t'cylim kings it tho ^esr in which one of 
ihejii w'lis the viciim id an instirrcctinu. lo eonseipience of thir Ifwon rhsaiig abunduned )iio inti ntivti of goitjg to 
Cc'ylou, ai.d proceeded along the V; est coast, pjissirig through MVavaiicore, Mnlalcu . tV.incnmi, lilahuiaslit ra. Hr-Macli, 
ilalwah-, tiic V^allabhy kiugdoiu in Grozcrflt, Oojjoin, (d.jittorc. and Sciritle. lie then leturiicd to China. JJ wcii j b-ar:.; 
enumerated rdiv ntiuiber of Ihinddhi.'tf nojnu^itenes and BrubininieHi ti?mp}er' iu each [daci- (iwif he vimfr*d in flu* ‘oo:h, 
and thus left au up]U“o.vinia.te record of tie- prog>*e.s8 tjf Hooddhisni iii that quartrr n» coviipa^nd with Hr i hnun ism. In 
Caiinga tlcjre were tei. niomm* eiJes .and two hnndrcil temples ; in (*b« la the Tmm.c.c iimi ~ were m :iriy all in rmi ■ , but, 
t>;oro were in-uiy tcuipiosj Dravida <.• 010.^111111 a Jiniidrc * inonaMtei ii«j wjt b ten thonHumi mon;, <. urxl ei;:l»!y tctnplcs with 
T.uirui.roua naked dr-itiminical ic.- On the west coat, t ho fonmi the people jfhr (%'-.'•> rmd sno.-.t of r.he ncm:.! :ii cs 

m ruins, bat theio were Inindreds of thmri.sidng teniples vind tiutuiM • ui.s ii,!.'reli<‘B. in (.’<.)iic:mu )»c found a hum'ii'il 
luona'dei'ios and uiany more temples. In Maliarii.ditr.'v tlao tht> heretic.;) were v<*rv nnmcr"us. In Malwali 

UrubiniuisuJ and iiooildl.ism w.m' ixc, h lloui islo nc- T)u» king of Go'j/i rat, numed 1 >hr >oi‘apat , was a /i .ihuis 

iiooddhist. At Unijein arri Chiil^,*r* !;<<\ve\cr o* M;^lilh;s!:l w;i.‘» being fropersedeil l>y ttralonin ism ■ (*.') .1 r.H.ia, • - 'The 
t onnectiun betwoei*, ^Vr du:’. otuI thi.s <MU/(Uy b' lcui;pi Isitli t.* fin; n’iO.st Hrudmit. anti to mei)t:i>val t'rnes 'J'lie oiil 
llainite or (.bisliiie rucea ef Arabia, ttic ‘O.in burnt ^K(hif»))H <d tite t>rce; <.*, wori- tlio Fall<.»rH of (hr* f:athest antupiily ; 
and their doscinnlants ret ■ in tlicir < be 1 .ict .1 ist ic-s. d'rihes untl c*ce in unit les of '..hi ( u.hIdic or AriHuan oci;,>itj are 
fotitid <'n ever, coast ami ispin-l of r)'e fnilirin (Ua.iu. Kpimru.^ (!) C. 3'.*‘J-3dn Hfates c\pre*,dy tbar. the old 
-iKthio] iam^ oe;.*j]<if'd ih*' most 'bsta .i H^mriiern leg’on of the truth. whi» 1. vvo.d<i include the s-mfbcin cc.,isi ^ <,l 1-. ih 

Aria and /ifiica. I’hc desf‘r'j»! ion gi\en of S.dneu l>y ;i r»li:ible Gimk l-iat orir-. i . A gat luo c hm -.1 «lb<’. )] 7 ), piinm to a 
degree t)f J o.-perity ivhic*! omild liave bta n only • <* n nionop. ly of fhe rii h ttriih* of the K.:;.* , anil r! i r.c ir -st, 

I'l.ati’rii c-j Jiitry wan In lia. I r- mo'i.’i i(*ci;i'. i;ca>M, fir in tt,< fo’i:!h nud tifth <‘:ituric.v i> , Arab mi'icbaulh o< ;,;;in 
figai.'i to CKtaobsh t .bointiidvo ^ on Hii’ Maia.r‘;i, i.ia.sc. A coji.ddei able rev».;;ition • ri the jiiti.Mi*- urse ^.f I-.niope n-'h tin.. 
Kast wa8 oecnBiancil by :i;e x’upiti (U e<lo!i: i '(U uec ;',;im*il t»y Aialm Uii ler MHl»‘<rnv'd 'ui<{ his hi cec'surs, v\hich ).i uij f/,.iii 
th-j Bcv’entii t<i tiie t}iii*t».*e;itli een t •: rh'.s A.l'. IV-rn'a ar. 1 I'gypt v\cr.‘ una uig the. r r,' i. ^t 'i.r'.jic.'- f itn<} in .1 r\ diort 
t*am the jiio\.l<‘rn And»S advanced far bcyoc.l (»i,- limits « t iinr met ■,.»* igation. Ibu'- rail w ar^ foumh il (A I*. t,y 

the Cslipii ()inar r-S a een’.re fi'r the la-w ir. 1 ’*!( 'inc trad*, 'in I ao'-n bce.imo an e mp - ji in *}. sci .nd onli !./ Ah-x ual .i. 

'1 ho ofTor't of r-;u: Arabian coiupi'-orri wa- tf» eveludc th" n!iLi«>nH of Kuropn afrno.st l utirdv from any intoconr wPh 
the K’<.«t oxoopt by a le<liiind ximl d.'i;ig< i<ms !a.. i j-curn^y; for the Arat*8 acid tl*e .a as. bn comp.'iiing .Vra’ iiui 
treutiMea ; n gt. ‘.'graphy with those of 1 1 •' it wdl rm foninl tf a* tho .ArriVai \\tn<* m irc e.iinans ui rimhnor 

thoniseivcB to Btateinents derived from (safe tint Iior.’t v, or from personal obserx at mn. 'i'iic wr^IbknuxN n v<>yagch i f 
Siudhad the hiai!i.>r belong to the lo’ctl; •.•entur*’. Tn f!e* four*^h vsiy,ni;e he visit.i'<l Malabiw wh' i*- he f niMiI men 
giithering {.lepprir. la the fifth voym:*- I.m wans »•. necked ■/’; the c.nintr}' of the ‘ (.)ld Man of rb<* Sea,' )irr.b;Jilv i>i) the 
Coeoanv coari Thence !ie crosHed the ; a to ilit* Malrliven and buck again to .M.il.il*rir ; passing on to the p< m uk a la of 
C(*inorin, whero he f<jun<i ‘ aio<*.s- xood ' iaib-d * ham,.y ' f H.'i.n dal wood), and tc* tie j»e;»i btishene.H of Dje (uiif of .Miiiuiar. 
Another Arabian work oi travel l>olonging r-» thirt piLiriod is the ‘ Vhiyiigea of two Mn hoTnetiauB.' lunl j)riircK.*teH fe give an 
account of the countries lying b. •tween I^«s.^o^llh nn<l Oaiitca!. The auihur»*f ih<} first part, a merchant nained Sorjliiniiri, 
inoniiouB the * Sea of bar' woiRhirig Ooozerat and Alalabar, the bankhabaloo* ‘»r Nicobara, and Sereudib i Ceylon). 
Ibij Kboordadbah (A.O. S70) mentionH porrelain, sugarcane, pepper, ajoe« wood, cH^^Bia, silk, and musk an iirtirdeo of 
Indian commerce. Masoody of haghdmi w ho vi.ijUm! India about A.i). 916 givua uutaiegB, cloves, ciibebs, camphor, 
a;oca-nut. aandal wood, and aloc.s- vvoo<t ;■« ot the Indian Arch if>«dago. Me describes Jmliu a.^i divided into 

four kifigdoma ; tho provinces on iho J ndti- capita! AfooUaun. a kingvloni havir.;' Carmuj for its capital. Ciishmoer, and 
Goozorat which he tia% u is the gi cat-ost and most jiowcrful. KdriHy’ (A.I>. 1100) mentions the fine c* -tton fabrix's Coro- 
mandel, tho pepper and cardamoms of Malabar, nud the nutmegs and lemons of Mansura on the Mohran (Indus). Ho 
oamoB cho Concana as tho country of ‘ Saj/ that is to say of tho * sang ’ or teak tree. Ibn Batiita (130'k-137T) of Tangiors 
WM tho greatest ti-avellor of the Arab nation. He livmi at Delhi eight ye^irs, and was thou sent on an ornbassy to 
China by the Sultan Mahomivl Toghlak. Ho embarked from Kinbaiat (Cambay), and sailed round th** *'oast, stopping 
at Calicut, whore ho was honourably recoivcnt by tho Zaniorin j he then went on m Ceylon, touching on Him way at 
Uunawar (Honoro). ilo tinally sailed for China from Bengal. Uo ineutionB C* Hum (Quil*>n) and Calient au among the 
finest trading p>orts iu tho world. Among ffiti productions of tho Indtau Arch ij^M>l. ago be descrihos gum houjamin, aloes- 
wood, olovea, caK»|»hor, and sandalwood, ond also ineution« cocoanut palms, arc^-a-nut )*ulms. }.*ck-tr€^cH, orange-trees, 
and mauKoes. Ifo uays that porcelain was imported into India from China- Abo<vlfeiia of Dunittficns (A.D. 1273) 
nioutions the abundance of popper grown in Malabar, and the fine cotton manufactiircs of CoroT»tandcb He divides 
Hiodostan into ‘ A1 Sind’ the country of Indns, and * A1 Hind ’ tho country of tho Gingcs. (10) IVairc and 
Genoa.-— It has br-cn montiuTied alcove t! ii of;> effort of tho Arabian conquests wu« to ex<*lu<lc Kiir<>p*> almost cntir«*Jy 
from intercourse with the r-’iiBt. TIom viuB the more v»jxftliou8, os by this time the people of Jr.ur<'fu> luul ncqairofi a 
taste for tho commodities of the E.aHt and had ohu» bocomo nn-TO xiesir.^us of obuiiniug them. Various cities of Italy, 
p.articnlariy Venice and Amalfi, had attaiii*.v.l to prouiiiionce and wealth ; and t)»o use of luxuries hud begun to 
Bpread not only through Italy, but also among the towns of France on tho Mediterranean. During tho progresa of 
tho Ccuiacles (A.D. lODb-l 291) various Itali jn e*ttnes greatly extended tlu ir coriitni.ruial operations in tho East by 
means of privileges obtained in return for hfmi^uiuco given to the Crusadors. Two events hap]»eno<l pi 101 lo tho 
termination of the Holy War, which hy puttiiig noveral proviiu-os of the Greek empire in tho hands of tho Voiiotmu.i* 
Hud GenoOBO rospoctivoly enabled them to extend their commereiul connection with ^ho Hruit. The first wuh tlm 
conquest of Constantinople iu A.D. and tho overthrow of tho Byzautiiio empire by the Vcaottans and the icadors 

VOh. X. (3^) 
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The Zalachooryas or Kalabhooryaa were a tribe coming originally from Bundel- 
cund, due north of the Deccan. They were either Gonds or successors of Gcnds in 
the game country. They were connected with the tribe of the Heihayas, who however 
are usually assigned to the districts further west in the valley of the Nerbudda. 
In their history they had a southward movement, and eventually reached Mysore. 
The Rattas belonged to the mo-st eastern Canareae districts of the present Bombay 
Presidency. The name is the same as the Teloogoo Reddy of more modern 
times ; but it was Sanscritized into Rashtracoota, by which designation the tribe 
is better known. These were all Dravidian tribes, with possibly a Kolarian 
intermixture. 

86. The first capital of the Chalookyan kingdom of the Deccan was at 
ITagauvy near the Bheema river. Afterwards, as their power advanced through 
the Deccan, they established a capital at Calyaunapoora directly in the heart of the 
peninsula. From this last point they extended to the south and east. Calyuuna- 
poora is now in the province of Beedar in the Nizam’s Dominio/is. The country 
ruled by this kingdom when in its zenith was called Carnautacadesha. The greater 
number of the nations w ith whicli their early history was connected, for instance 
Nalas, Sendracas, Mautangas, Auloopas, Lautas, Maul.avas, Goorjaraa, &c., <lo not 
concern the present subject. They first appear however in connection with South- 
ern India as the conquei'ors of tlio Uaclambas, Congoos, Kalacliooryas and Rattas 
above-mentioned in tlie country about tlio pre.sent Bellary and Auantaporo districts 
and Mysore. They also ongnged in war with the Tamnl Palla v.as, but at first w ith 
varying success. In one of their e-xptrrlitions to the south they claim to have burnt tin; 
old city of Canjy. In a well-known inscription they are stated to liave gained autho- 
rity over the Cholas and I’andyas, and no doubt by the fourth and fiftli centuries 
of the present era they w'ere the most formidable power in Southern Im'.iu. Tho 
Chalookyas divided into two branches in the lieginning of the .seventh century ; one 
remaining in the Central Deccan, and tho other protaHaiing to the Vengy country 
between the Kistna and Godavery rivers •which they conquered. Tlaj. cai)ifal of 


of the fourth Croaado. Tim* VonciianR iu r<»naoqneiico obtained possoepion of part of tho Peloponnosns, and aovt ral 
of the larKCMt islan<l8 in A 1 1 ni titul thup secured to tlu mselvos the monopoly of tho t.iiido by tlte Kuxifie, 
Many Venetians tlien Hoitlod in tJon.stiuB ino))!o and aoon enii^ros u.*fi the variou.s branches of tri.idc, j>firl icidarly the 
eilk trade, and that with India. Tho other ov« nt was tho Hahv'cruiou of tho dondnioii of t!ic L.ntiiirt (Ibildwiri, (.'ount of 
Flandere anti hia snoccs.sora) in (Jor»Hl.aiitinu|>h?, and the ostTibli.shtnent of tho PaiardOji,'-! on (ho throne, wln'eh waJi 
•fPeoted in liJdl fifty-aoven yoa:s after rlio Venetian conquest; chioflj owiiq? to the riissisLaiico of tlic Genf>cso, 

who were joalou^ of tdie commercial advantages eiijoyod by Venico. In return for the U{aBiHt.iince of the Genoese, fVra 
the chief suburb of ConsUinLlnople wtoii beatowe.d upon them, and they tlius bccnino mastorK of tho harbour. Their 
exemption fixiai tho usual ilutios ou gootls moroover gave them a drci<lod superiority over their cf>Tnp('t ilors in t-*a<lo. 
Tho of this was that Venetir.n merchantH woro compolltal to carry on the Ka**tern trade tlnough Alcx/mdrin. 

Finally Venice, with th«- permission of the Pope, concluded a tjeaty of oomujerce with tlic W nmolukc Sulf nns of i*'tr\’pt ; 
and then for the first time a fair and o[ieii trade waa oRtablit-hed between Christians and Mahomedaiis. About J125 
A.D. Florence also obtained somo t mall Hhure in the Indian trade. Marino Sanuto, a Venetian noble, gives an account 
of the Indian tra<.lo as carried *m by his countrymen, about the beginning of tho fourteenth century. Tlitiy were supplied 
with Kastern commodities in tv/o diffv'rcrit ways- Thoao of small bulk and high value, such as cloves, nutmegH, mace, 
gems, yjearls, 4rc.., were conveyed freon the Porsiun Gulf fj)> tho Tigris to Bussonih, and th< nec to Baghdad, from which 
placx) they were carried to tho Meditorrarman porta. The more bulky goods, Ruch as pepper, ginger. cM'unarnon, Ac., 
wore cotivirycd by the ancient nnito lo tlio Ked Bea, and thence across the dosort aod down the Nile to Alexandria. 
The goocia received by the former rente were of superior quality ; but the supply was often scanty, iind the mode of 
convcyaiice was attended with dhuf^cr. The travels of Marco Polo now laid bare to £uropc?inH now information as 
to tho countries of tho Kast. Tin? iiuportance of thi.s may bo judged from tho fact that since the time uf Cosniaa 
IndicopleuHtcs (tin- sixth century 13.) direct inti rcourse of Eiii*o|»eans with India had entirely ctused. Marco Pnh> 
visited the south of India in A.l). 121)2, ami rect>rdcd his remarks. They are here given in dctnil. In the province 
of Malabar, an Arabic w<jrd signifying tho paf,sn^c or ferry, (the Coromandel Coast) there are (ivo kings, biothers. 
Kvory one goes naked, except for a small fiioce of cloth. Tho w'omcn burn themscIvi-H with their husbands’ di‘;\tl 
bodies. Many peoph» worship the cow. 'I’hey rub tlieir houees over with cow-dung, and alw'ays sit on tho ground, ’fho 
beat is verv great and rain falls only in tlie three month.s of June, July, and August. The body of St. ThoinnH rho 
Apostle is buried at a small town in this jm vince (viz., St. Thomas' Mount near ^IndniB), Tho next province is -M<K>tfily 
<Tolingann), rnlod by a queen. In thiH comifry diamonds are got. Tho valleys in which they lie are iiiuccfSKililc, so in 
order to get the dianiondn pieces irf meat arc thrown down. 'riicMe anj seized by eagles which carry them nj» to t he 
top. Tho men then frighten the eagles away and take tho diamonds which have adhered to the flesh. Diamonds nro 
also found among the droppings in tho onglcs* nests. In this kingdom aro also produced the best buckrams. 1'lic next 
province is Lar (v;oo/.er.at), where live tho ‘ Abraiamnn' (Brahmins) and ‘Choogy* (Jogms) ; the latter of whom lead un 
ascetic life, and never kill any aninnil. All the people of India chew a certain leaf calk-d ‘teinbur (the Persian niiirio 
for ‘betel’). Tail (Caiiyal in 'I'innevolly) is a great and nolilo city, where all 8hix>s touch that come from the west. 
In Coilurn (Quilon) is found gooil ginger, nbundanco of pepper, and fine indigo. There ar.^ many curious animuia, 
such as black lions, varioua colourod parrots, peacocks, Ac, There is no corn grotvu, but only rice. Tho next country 
is Comary (Capo Coumrin). Here are found monke 3 '’B, bears, lions, and le<ipards. To tho west is tho kingdom of 
Ely (Mount Dolly). Pepper, ginger, and other spices are abundant. Melibar (Malabar) is a groat kingdom. It 
contains many piratc^s. Mach i)oppor, Ac., is grown, and very fine buckrams are manufactured. Gozurat (fiooserat) 
is a groat kingdom. It contains much pepjMir, ginger, indigo, and cotton. Boaotifu! mats are manufactui’od. The 
next kingdom is Tuunah (near the modern Bombay). No peppier or spices grow here, but plenty of incense. Prom hero 
are exported Icatlipr, hmkram, ami cotton, while gold, silver, copper, and other articles are imported. Cam bad (Cambay) 
has mneh trade in indigo, cotttrn and bides. Somenut (Souinnut) is a place of gt'oat trmlo ; tbo people are cruel 
idolators. This concludes Marco Polo’s account of India. A friar named Odorico di I'ordewone travelled in India 
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the latter branch was Rajahmundry. The first ruler of the original dynasty after 
the separation was Satyaushraya, also called Poolikesy. He is said to have con- 
quered Harshavardhana king of Canouj, at that time the most powerful ruler in 
North India. His period is placed about 585 A.D., a date which is confirmed by 
the accounts of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsaug. Some succeeding reigns 
were marked by severe contests with the Pallavas and other nations of the north. 
The Rattas then made head against the Chalookyas, and the king of the latter Jaya- 
simha was obliged to take refuge with the Chowra dynasty of Goozerat. Teilapa 
a Chalookyan at about 800 A.D., defeated the Rattas, and re-establishod the Cha- 
lookyan power in the Deccan though with reduced boundaries. Frequent wars 
with the Cholas and Pallavas then again ensued. The most powerful of this second 
line was Vicrama. Under a ruler called Treilocyaraulla, tlie Chulookya kingdom 
began again to decline. Bijjala a general of Kalachooryan descent and a Jeina by 
religion eventually expelled Troilocyamulla from his tlirtuie. Religiou.s feuds 
between the new Jeina faith and the old Sheiva religion at that time occu|)icd atten- 
tion in the Deccan, and as a ix'sult of the dis.sensioiis Some.shwara a Chalookyan 
recovered his dominions in 1182 A.D. The Hoj'-sala Ballaulas however from the 
south, and the Jadows of Devagherry from the north, over-ran the country, and 
the Chalookyan Deccany kingdom disappeared then from history. The boar was 
the original emblem of the Deccany Chalookyas. A list of these rulers with some 
attempt at dates ^^^ll be found in Vol. II, App. XXXIX. The fii-st ruler of the 
Calinga Chalookyas was Coobja Vishnoovardhana, brother of Satyaushraya. His 
conquest of the east-coast Pallava.s, tlio dynasty of which Avent by the Tiame of 
Shaulancauyana was important not only on account of its political results, but also as 
marking a revival of Brahminism in the valley of the Kistna after a long preva- 
lence of Booddhism. Four centuries afterwards in 1022 the Cl'.alookyan Rajaraja 
married a daughter of Rajcndra the Cholan, and from that date the Cholas estab- 
lished themselves in the Vengy province of the Calinga country. The Chalookyans 
were a Dravidian race, whose native habits and religion were during histoi'ical times 


botwoeo 1316 and 1330. He mentions Taunab, Snrat, and Oolumbam (Qoilon). He also notiocB the cnltiration of 
popper in Minibar (Malabar), ou which coaHt he Waited the towns of Flandrina and Cyngilin (probably Crenj^anore), 
Ho went on to Mobar (Coromandel), and inentiona St. Thonia®* tomb. Another IViar, John de Marij/nolli, woe at 
Coliinibum (Quilon) in 13 18, and made a pil><rimapfe to St. Thomas' tomb. Kioolo Conti, a noble Venetian, travollod 
in the £a«t for twonty-flve yearn, between 1410 and I41i4- Ho vifiitocl Cambay, Lielley. Dixeoog’alia ( Vijiannjfg^or), 
Pendifetania (Poothooputna), Cenderghiria (Gbundraghorry), Mulopur (Mylaporo) and Cabila (Cauyal) ; and mentions 
griui^or, sandalwood, cinnamon, pearls and other precious stonoa. Ho then orossed over to Zoilam (Ceylon), whore he 
mentions procioQB stones and cinnamon. Mo next viHitoil Heiamntbora (Sumatra) which ho also culls Taprobana and 
where he notices the pepper, camphor, and gold. He then returned to India, and sailed up the Ganges. After travelling 
in the Indian AVi*chipolago, ho retiu-nod to India, and visitod Coloen (Quilon) in Melibaria (Malabar); and then Calicut, 
‘ a noble emporium for all India, abounding in [mpper, lac, ginger, cinnamon, inirabolan, and zodoary.' Me then 
went on to Cambay, but returned to Calicut, from which port ho tinally sailed from India. Uicroiiiino di Santo 
Ktefaiio, a Genoese, visited India about 1494- Vni, At Calicut ho mentions j>epper, ginger, and the cocoanut, and notions 
the red saiidabwood on the coast of Coromandol. At Cambay ho descriV^ea the lac and indigo. ITo also visited 
Ceylon, and mentions its cinnamon and precious stones. A groat revolution in eastern trade wjts caused by the 
ost.ahlishmeiit of the Turkish Guvornment in Constaiitinoplo (A.D. 1453), wliich olosed one mart of trade between 
Ktiropo and the Hast ; and gave a final blow to the commercial prosperity of Genoa, whicdi was honooforwurd over- 
•hadovvod by that of Venice. Just at the time however when Vonioe scorned seouro of a continuance and oven increaso 
of opulence, two events happened which proved fatal to her destinies. Those were the discovery of America, and that 
of the passage to the Kast Indies by the Capo of GcxkI Hope; both effected by the Portuguese towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The travels of Ludovico di Varthema are of high Interest, since they wore undertaken at the very time 
of the discovery of the Ca|>e route to India, and give a clet&ilod and accurate account of the commerce of the fudiuu 
seas as it existed immediately before it was corriplotely revolutionized by that great event. Varthom/t was a Bolognuso, 
and travelled in the East from A.D. 1603 to 15<DS. The first place in India he visited was Diuobanflierixromi (that is 
to say Dill Bander-er-Koomi, Dow the port of the Turks), at which place he says there is an irnmeriso trade ; and then 
he went on to Goa. He afterwards visited Com beia (Cambay), * an excellent city abounding in grain and very good 
fruits.' Ho mentions much trade in variou.s spii'cs, cotton, and jewels. He then wont to Ccvul (Chaoul) where there 
was much grain and cotton. Then to Dabuii ^Dabhol) and Goga (Goa), whence he went inland tc the city of Deccan 
(Beojapore). He then visited in succosHion Bathucala (Garwar), the island of Anzediva (Anjidivy), Ccntacola (Ancola), 
llonore, Mangalore, and Cannunoro. Here found spices, such as pepper, ginger, inirabolan and oassia. Ho then 
visited Bisineger (Vijianuggor) a place of grout mc^rchandize ; and returning to Carinanoro ho prococnled by way of 
Tormapatani (Dharmapataiu), Pandarini, and Capogetto to Calicut ‘the place in which the groatewt dignity of India 
is centred,' ruled by the Samory or Zainoriu. Hero ho found merchants from all parte of the East and says that 
navigation is conducted only during eight months of the year, as from May to the middle of August the weather is 
very stormy. He describes the popper and ginger of Calicut at length, and among the fruit trees of tlio country, 
mtmtions the ciccara (jack), rnnba or manga (mango), inala|K)landa (plantain) and tenga (coooa»mit). He then went 
to Cncolon (Cauyancollam), where were many Christians of St. Thomas, Colon (Quilon), and Chayl (Cauyal) whore be 
saw the pearl •fisheries. He visited a city called Cioromandel (Coromandol) * near the place where St. Thomas' tomb 
is.’ After a short visit to Ceylon, he returned to f'aleachot (PooUent) * a plaoe of immense traffic,' After a voyage in 
the Eastern Archipelago and to China, he returned to Negapatam, und went round to Quilon, Calicut, and Caiinanore, 

where he entered the Portuguese service for a year and half and then went home in 1507. (11) The early Engtinh, 

The first Englishman who visited India w*aR Sighelmas, Bishop of Sherborne, w'ho was sent thither, in the year 883, 
by King Alfred, to visit the famous Christian church named after St. Thomas. This Bishop, it is related, made 
his journey in comfort, and brought back with him ' many splendid exotic gems and spices, such as that country 
plentifully yielded.’ 
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modified by Booddhist and Jeiiia councillors. They shareti with the Pallava.s the 
capacity for architecture, and the style called by their name is peculiar to them- 
selves. As far as there can be any geograpliical distinction of arclritect ural styles, 
the Chalookyan interposed between the areas of the JSorth Indian and the so-called 
Dravidian of the sout h. 

87. The Hoysala Ballaulas above-mentioned were originally .subordinate to 
the KalachooryasI They began to attain power in Mysore at the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Their cajtital was at Owarasainoodra, the moilcrn llalabced. 
Their crest tva.s a tiger['’^]. The Jadows or Yadavas were a tnbo allied to the 
Hoysala Ballaulas who e.stablished themselves at Devaghorry, afterwards called 
by the Maliomedans Dowlatabad. Their cre.st was a golden kito[’'’j. 

88. The .same down to the thirteenth century. — Tlie period from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries in Sonthei’n India was one of matei’ial wealth, 
and of high civilization under the influence of the Brahminical religion. In the 
eleventh century gold was the most common preciou.s metal in Southern India, 
silver however on the other lian<I being scarcely known. Strabo states that “ the 
Indian.s unacquainted with mining and smelting are ignorant of their own wealth.” 
But if that was so in his time, which is doubtful, it had ceased to be so. The Bood- 
dhist religion was by tliis time extinct. Jeinism which had followed it and made 
some progress southw'ards was in its decline. In the eleventh century a largo 
number of important Shiva temples were built in the south, and in the thirteentli 
century a large number of important Vishnoo foraples. The nation which most 
profited by Brabrninic.al civilizatioa thus established was that of the Cholas, and in 
the eleventh century there occurred a sudden development of the power of this 
people, whicli extended over the country of the Pandyas, South Travancoi-e, and 


[**] Skktch History ok thk Hovsai-n Hut.kr.s. — This dynasty rolorl over a of t.li. mini, rn 

MyBoro from lil.oni tlio of the o'«*veof,h tiH the boginnini^ of the fourteenth century. Tlji v jMohiit»ly 

fi 3 udatori(?H of the KalRc)iOi»ryiiB, «he stun hern portion wlnwo territory they Koized on tin? dounfull of i)\ni Isin^friom. 
The Balia-, ils8 wore Yaduvus by ori^dn, and roalviod, durin^f time of their jfroatc?8t power, at tiio oM Yfidaxa cajdrul, 
'nwar.'iM.'imoodra, ll\o inodorn !.Ialai)<Mnl. 'i'iio founder of tiie family is by tradition rallod Sain or Il )>s:ilu, htii pi.s.Miii y 
the iittino IS niytiiioal. Vinayaudityit is i.!»o c?arlieHt nutboutic bovereigu. InHcriptions of hin art ilamd .V.D. 1017 ami 
1076. Ho w'ttB n feudatory of tin? AV4?.stt?rn Clialookya king, Vicramadityd VI. Ho wrh euceet ded i>y Y«Toyan'jra, 
and Vic by Balluula 1 ; an inscriptiou of t>ie hotter i« dated 1106. The next king was Visltnoovartllifina, atsii calh d 
Bitty Dtiva, and by otin?r naixion. I riKenptii'riH uf t4iH are xlutod 1117 and 1IB7. Ho captured Talucaiid, tiu* rapifnl id' 
the GangaH of CougfKi, and matin many oompu'stH. flo wan converted from (he Jain retiiiion to tin? woiship of VihIhioo 
by Ilamauiioojfiv’harya. Ht? avub Ku<'eo(Mh*d by (lodayaudit ya, about whom nothing is kn«>\vn. ]t is tloiibtftil wlief iu.r lio 
over actually reigned. Tlio next king Naraimlia 1 ndgnod from 1112 to 11‘Jl. Ho was siiccecdeil by Bullatila 11, 
who defeated tlie Kalaehoor) as, and fouglit aguinst Pandy'a, Chola, and ot)»(*r nations, Tiio nc.vt king Xarsimlta 11 
wiia dofeatod by tim Dovagherry Yailavas, and Inat txiuoli ft^rritoryj an insoriplii n of his is ilated J22.'l. H ? warf 
Hucccedod by Somoshwara, an inscription of whoso is dated 1252. Tho next king Narsiinlia ill reigntMi iit Dwara.s.Y' 
mcMidra ; his iiiHcriptiojis rango from 1254 to 1286. He was succ^iodod by Ballanla 111, tiio last of the dynanty, who 
reigned till 1310, when the Mahon. edana conquered the kingdom and destroyed the capliiil. Ballawhi trontiinied 
Tioininaliy to rule till 1326-27, wlien a fiot'ond Mahomodan invasion complotod tlio doatrucMon of the kingdoie.. How- 
»*ver 0\(: reprov.cntativcs of the dynasty atill claimod the title of king, for in 1337 u rebel Mahomedan viceroy fled to 
the iloyaala king at Tonnoor, near Seringapatam, for protection, and in 1341 the Hoysala princo Bullauladeva of 
I>warasamo<)<lra joined the Hindoo corifedoratioii wViich checked tlio Mahomodan advanco southwarda. 



having obtained snccoBRejn against the 
kings of the Carnatic (prubaVdy the Hoysala territory), Pandya, and Goorjam. He w'as sneoeodod by hts son Malloogy, 
Htiout. whom notliing is known. He in turn was 6uoceodo<l by Bhillama, w ho reigned from A.D. 1187 till IHIl. Duririg 
Bbilliima's roign his son Jeitoogy was defeated by tVm Hoy^la king Ballaula II in a battle at Hakkoondy in Dharwar 
dirttiict. Hf3 was succeeded by Jeitoogy, who reigned from 1191 till 1209. Vijayapoora or Uoejaporo w'as then the 
t apiial. Jeitoogy killed tlio king of Tricalinga (tho Chula king or viceroy of Tolingana), and seized his kingdom. 



smitberi. provinc js was tho son of a general who is stated to have conquered tho Rattas, the Cndamb’aa of tho^Concan 
1 1. '' Pandyas of Gooty, and tho Hoysalas, and to have set up pillars of victory near the Cauverv. Tlie next king 
^fahadcva, Krishna’s younger brother, usurped tho kingdom. Ho died in 1271, and his sou Amana was ousted by 
KarucheudiTi, son of Krishna, who reigned from 1271 till 1309. jJe was sucoossfal in a war against the HovsnlaM 
In 
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the north of Ceylon. At the beginning of that century the situations were thus. 
The Calinga Chalookyas hold all the country along the eastern coa.«»t from the borders 
of Orissa as far south us the borders of the Pailava country. The Pallava kingdom 
was still a powerful one, possessing the cofist from its junction with tlie Chalookyas 
down to the northern border of the Chola territories, which lay south of Canjy. 
The Pandyas remained witliin their original borders. The C<>ngoo rulers wlio 
governed the old Chera country east of the Malayalam tracts along tlic coast were 
still independent ; but were exposed to the attacks of the Itoysala Ballaulas then 
rising into power and destined to subvert many of the surrounding monarchies. 
In A.D, 1022 by an intermarriage between the two dynasties, tlio (dnda ruler 
Rajeudra acquired posses.sion of the whole of the Civlinga-Chalookyan <loininions. 
This was followed at the beginning of the reign of his succes.sor, Itajendi’a Coolo- 
toouga Chola by the complete subversion of the Pallavas and the annexation of 
their possessions. Tondeimandalam or the territory .surrounding the present 
Madi-as was conquered by Athonday or Tondiman Chvickravurty, t!ie son of Coolo- 
toonga The Pandyans also were conquered and a short dynasty of Chola- 

P.andyan kings was established at Madura. Somewhat later the floysala Ballaulas 

[^'j Skktch Account op the Axoiknt Tondkimanpalam Country, iouminc; thk NKiOHitouRutHH' now briuiouNDiNo 
Mapilab. — ^ u.KMry. - 'l’onday, or with tho addition of inandalam, a province, ToudeimandalaTn, of which Con- 
jeevoram wna the ancient capital, takea ita deaignation from a ahrub of the aanio niimo witli which it abouuda. It im 
callod alao Valaiiaud, the c.\tensivo diatrict, whence the Chola princoa took one of their titles, Valavan or Va!u- 
naudan. This name it probably received in latter times when by succeBaive conqnesta ita bounduriea had been conai- 
dorabiy eitondetl. The country was inhabited originally by the Cooruinbar, a pHbtoriiJ tribe, Bulbcit 'dly advanrety 
towarda civilization to have chiefa of tloir own, c.aoh of whom resided in a lurtitScd ]*lace, with a district of gre.'\tiL*r 
or le«» extent urvflor its jurisdiction, denoniinatod il-L-LOy from C^A/ri.’ a fnrt. Of these distriets there w.-ro 

twenty-four. This race was to Koinc* extent exterminated, and a tribo of agriculturists, the V’cllaular, woio e.stub, 
lished in the country by Atbimday or Tondiman Cbuckravurty. The Vellaolar of 'l‘<*nfleimaudiilai?i vi< re at tlieii first 
Boitlennuit divided into throe tnbea. The first w‘cre tho Condoicutty Velluulur, ho natnod from tyiTig Uio hair in a 
tuft on tbo crowui of tho head iuntoad of leaving a email lock, coodoomy, behind as worn in the Tamul country, or 
beftire as worn in Malayalam. These Athonday Chuokravurty found in the coui.try, Rcattored over it in diKtant 
•cttlementH where the hind had been HulFiciently cleared and reclaimed to admit of agricultural pursuits. Tfic second, 
or (;hola VoMaular, accomjiunied Athonday into Tondeimandalam j but tradition says that few remained, the ollM^ra 
bidng disBuiishod with tho didicalty experienced in clearing the ground and tho Binall profits rosuUing from their 
labors. The third were the Tooloova Vellaular, who had emigrated from Tooloovanaiid, on the western const. Theso 
constituted by far tbo greater body of the Bottlers, and wore induced to remain and bring the wbolo f»rovince iiito 
cultiviiiiou l»y the peculiar privileges (caunimaunyam, morajf, Ac.) poliiically conferred ujiou them by Athonday 
Cbuckravurty. Kacu of these tribes ha« till recently hold mirass in Tondeimandahttu *, the Tixiloova Vellaular in a 

greutiT, the Conii«iicutty and Chola, each respect i\*cly, in a b^SB proportion. Until the temuiuil ion of ibo Tamnl 

guvornment, none but VoUuular po3He!*Heiil, or were (pialificd to pobwess landf.-d property in the jwovijjee, (U) 
Aurt‘iy<ii4r's Ktutenunt of tht eiriij bom.dar%o:i . — Tho following memorial verse hy Auveivaur sfatcH the boundiin'eH 
of Tondidmandahiiii. S diKn 

a 'T 5 To tin.’ west the I'avu/.ha mountain. 

Veugfidam is direct to the iiorth. The line of the rceounding sea to the east. High in renown tho Piruiugay 
to the Bouth. Twenty full cautham.®. Know thcBO to bo tho boundaries of tho eMceHeirt Tonday country." 

7'ho I'avazhamiilhii', or coral niounrains, unj tho lino of the Eafttem Ghauts. Vengadam is one of the luimoH 

of tho Baered hill of Tiipatiy. Ihnuiiguy (Pinaukiny) is the 5?an«criL name of twm rivers, which both lise in Iho 
mountains of Nundidrexg; the nortfiorn passing by reno<»eondab and through tho tlisLrict cd Nelloro, the doulhern 
diHcmUiguing near Cutldalorc. The latter is bero uieiint. 3Ic;iauring a straight line fnmi the extremity of t.h'c I’c/oliriit 
lake, where Shrceharicote the most northern of the Tondcimandala villagos is boundiul by ‘ho 8 warnamookhy rivr*r to 
tho mouth of the PinHuguy, tho disJunce will bo found to bo .almost exactly twenty cautharn, or reckoning the caiithnui 
at eight miles, onc-liundred and sixty miles. The boundaries here stated embrace only the country Indow tho ghauts, 
forining a conaidemblo porteui of tho extent called by tho Mahomodans, and after thorn by Kuropoans, tho Carnatic 
Ihiycoughaut. (3) TrtuItfion-tL stanzii <fhoioing th« ext^julrd boundartes. — 

Lorr iUffAit^^'fii^6S(^UifT^^0sraSiT-^QLDuj<^i^u8(fiCJ^u:ijpQsta9^fQ/gn’€dor€ir.L^/Bfri^t^^QL^^^'Sser^Qd^fr€ifrf^tfi4fX!. 

“The Cheyaur to the south. The sacred Vengadam to the north. I'hu overlasting aea to tbo oast, O yo who, 
reaettiblo fawns ! Tho dcsirablo mountains of tho bull to tho west. That this is tho situation of tho Tonday 
country all speak in agreomeut." As above niootioncd, those memorial verses and other kinds of Tamul dida«'iio 
poetry are often addressed to women. Epithots used are soft-footed, crimson -footed, fawn-oyed, tajjor-haDded, ye 
whoso twining locks entangle the soul. Ac. There aro two rivers called Cheyaur. Ouo taking its rise below the ghauts, 
joins tho Palaur at Tirnioocooodal, a little to tho east of Conjeeveram ; tho other, tho Yonanttcheyaur, the Clieym^J* 
of Yeuaud or Yezhunaud, tho anctont name of tho country to the south and west of upper Tonday, is tho river hero 
meant and is the same ah the southern Pinaukiny or Pennay. The mountains of tho bull, Yidabagiry, ore tho range 
of hills on tho southern dztreinity of which stands the fortress of Nundidroog. Tbo houudarios hero indiciited 
extend therefore much farther to tho westward than those stated in tho preceding verao. Tho wliolo province 
indeed may bo naturally dixdded into uppor and lower Tonday. Tho latter is as already stated ; tho former 
oonaiitutes tho Dorth-easicrn districts of the country now under tho dominion of the liajah of Mysore, and compro- 
hending part of tho Carnatic llalaghaut. ( 4 ) Stanza from the Tirooccuhieoondra Pooranam illustrating ths history .- — 
^aians.a'L^eviT ^ Q ^ QusijrSasrraiJcir ^L^uer^Q^^mr ^eijTULireutkj^axrL^fTrrd(<^fW eutoitraSiaar 

^jDttrufr/i) /oexrLCLxruLd&airef] QLO^ufr^ ueu^iurr «p^€u«®ipLJ/r^Q(3?«wraBL iT/i ,^0/D/rQt-fijr ciefr lo 

jFiTAS^d^€^(yy^^€a)LD/fQ^fi aiTi£Lrr^esaQu9^a .Q^rraarusLfr jKfT 
L^rnu^jgaari^iB(l4SuJf0siT(n^iijQj^jgisssjgedBru,a:fBtir^L^/rdj0/fLJisertecrLofr(^eo/f^ Q^rT^fiarQ(f^ai^0tr tr fkO jlftr 
**^*®t— kofrairtf O’ tu^Q^am&DL^jfrrQi — »• To tho northward of the Pennay where the boos sip the honey 
of the moist dowers. To the Siiutliward of the Caulatty mountain wboro tlio lion seeing tho olephaut roars. To 
the westward of tho cool shore^^MisRossing sea. To tho eastward of tho great coral mountains. We shall thus sum up 
and describe tho prosperity of the divine Tondecram country. Tondecran having exercised sovereignty among tho 
demon-leaders under tho threo-oyod deity, it liccame tho superior Tondecr country. Tho t>andaca king having 
supported it, it accordingly became tbo excellent Dandaca country. Cholan of tho great race of the sun, tbo 
Tondiman of woven garlands, having protected it, it became tho Tond.ty coui»try." This shctwa three dynasties; 
that of Tondoorau, Dandaca, and Athonday. When the Aryans first kii«jw the country it was called the Dandaca dcs« ri. 

VtiL. I. (3ri) 
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of Mysore overthrew the Oongoo kings of South Mysore and Coimbatore and seized 
their territories. A list of the HoysivlaBallanlas with dates is given in Vol. II, App. 
XXXIX, Vlshnoovurdhaua, a Ballae’.a king, became a convert to the Vishnoo creed 
through the influence of the teacher Ramaunoojacharya to whom he gave a refuge 
when escaping from the Chola king. At tlie beginning of the thirteenth century 
the power of the Ballaulas of iMyst)rc was increased by the compiest of the Cadambas 
and Kalachooryas to their immediate north, and by the downfall of the Deccany 
Chalookyan dynasty, 'rhe Yadavas of Devaghcrry seized the northern part of the 
Deccany ChaJookyaji kingdom, but their history liardly pertairus to the present 
remarks. Tjater again however tlie Cholas lost their northern posse-ssions, which 
were seized by the Caucateeyas or G anapaties of Warangal, The earliest authentic 
king of the Ganapaty dynasty is Prolarajah who built the city of Warangal 86 
miles north-east of the modern Hyderabad. Their original capital however was 
Ilaiiuomacunda in the same neighbourhood. One of the most remarkable ruler.s of 
this line was the queen Roodraiama. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller who 
visited her dominions at the close of her reign, introduced her to European history. 
In 1295 A.D. Roodrnraina abdicated in favour of her daughter’s son Prataupa 

(5) Sianta by Auvciyu'nr ahoiving the ci>'ih ration of the country. — Qexj^(ypk€S>L~}^ JS 

Q ^ ^(sssrest^ tr ^uj ;!5 isisr <9 rr^ Q(frf 
“ Tho hilly coviniry posscsKfH elephantii. Tho grant and prosporouB Chola country poBBObBCB rice. 
'J’ho PcKjxhiynr Hcnitliorn countiry pohachbob poarlH. The excellent Tonday country with clear- wiitorcd ficUia 

learned ineu.’^ The hilly country moans Malayalam and Coimhatore. Cliolavalanaurl iH Tanjorc nt»d tbo 
country jinnieji iiirnly to the north tho I'oloroon. The «oTithern country moans Madurti and its doi>ondeacics. 

Fooihiynn was the Madura (g) Traditional sftinza nhowing the political diviuiouH . — Qlo.i 

uff jar Q ^ rr m tr .l 9 u 

ijtiH &j 3c^:<!irTrT “ Twoniy-four cottari:?, 

Bi?vt>ut 3 **Dino ap])oiuted naiidb, nu; thousand nine hundred townsliips boaiititied by palm Iiwivch. The families 
doHCUudiui^ from anceatral tiinrs fu tvv(’|vo rhuusand. To declare the number of tbu VeUaular in this country, fij^ruree 
will not Burtice." The tradiHons of thcHo divisions are still ascertainabki at Conjee^rcraTn. The number of niiuda 

iii each cottatr. varied considerably, soirit* tymsistinfi: of one naud only, and some containing as many as five. The 
RCtuol Cilont of tho district nppertJiining ho each bowover did not dopond on the number of these Huh-divisions. 
The division by eottnuiH %va8 adopted, as idroady stated, from the noma<bc raco they had expelled, by the people 
of Cholarnundalam ; and the forts nuist have bocti long after maintained by tliem, for the sites of many, marked by 
high ra*junds and deep hollows, are still j»ointod out. The snb-di vision of nauds was introduced by the agrioultum.! 
colonists, and the oftico of or bead of tho nand, which still romBtns and possesses some authority, 

as to question of caato i-speciiilly, w'n.q eonfei red j>n tho principal Vellanlan, whoso desoordants still hold it. Tho 
iiEuttauD hold originally tho whole civil uiiihority of the fian<l. He still claims precedence in all assemblies composed of 
nioro than one caste. The assembly of the nauttaur of a cottam with tho chief proprietors of their respective nauds 
formed what was callod tho AMahanand or council, of which tho tradition now only remains. The consideration of 
agricultural improvemouts in the cof-ta-m, tjf the means of extending irrigation, (fee., scorn to have been princijially the 
purtKiaoa for which it mot. Whether its mouibers posHoased administrative powers c&nnot lx? deterininod. What is 
now called the Mahainuid in tho neighbourhood of Madrasis merely tho asaenibly of tho several triboH V»oloiiging to 
the right. hand faction, under tho direction of the Nauttoodenham, and its deiiluTiitionH are conhued entirely to (^uoh- 
tiona regarding caste. Tho iuHtitutiou however under tho title cf ^r; m.l.Qd(f^..Liu the asseinblj of the conmry, ntill 
exi.sts in Travatmoro. (7) T'/enent idenfijicat T>yi of the political divisions . — Tho positions of most of these cottainH aro 
easily aaccrunncd, as the villages whio!\ gjive numo to them still exist, and tho outline of the forts thcnisclves 
may be traced. »Somo of the principal villngoa however >»oth of the cottams and nauds have either become by lapse of 
time entirely extinct, or have deparU’d from their former consequeuci?. Thus the site of the Kyil (kdtara is marked 
only by a pagoda, wliioh, tradition says, belonged to the place dedicated to Eyil Piilaiyur j and of tho three nauclH of 
this cottam, one, Tandagam, has cha’rgod its name to Poollairy, nattam of which is included within the general 
boundary Conjeeveram, and another, Conairinuud, has become a cixippam or namlet dependent on this town. Twenty 
of the twonty*four cotUtn.s belonged to loMcr Tonday, and w'ore included io the extent between tho range of tho ghauts 
und the sea. Of the four remaining nttinnos, the extent is unknown and all traces of their dependent nauds nro 
now lost. Coditray, it is probable, as it is atat^td to have lain to the north of Arcot. comprehended the whole or tlie 
grcar.€ 3 r part of the Chittoor jjollionjs. 1 he sito of the second, Shandirigay, it now occupied by tho dismantled fortress 
of Chundnigherry, tbo last scat of tho Vijiauugger dynanty. Tho third was near the sacred hill of Tripatty, the old 
uaine of which is Veiigadam. Tho last, the i?aine of whicn, Pat t racoon dram, signifies protected by tho hill, was on or 
near tho hills of Nundidroog, probably in tho sitoation occupied by tho modem fortress of that name. (8) Extent of 
the lehofs. —The whole auperficios of” Tondcirnandalam, as originally ocoopiod by the people of Chohimuodttlum, is 
calculated at 18,302 square miles. Of tins extent tho division of the country between the range of tho Ghaut mountains 
Biid the sea, lower Tonday, contained 14,028 square miles, and tho division to the west of the ghauts, upper Tonday, 
cfjntainod 4,274 square miles. (8) Present elhnotogy , — The lands of upper Tonday are now in tho possession of the 
agricultural tribes of tho CanlEreso nation, intermixed with a few ToXoogoo castes; these haring superseded tho race 
ard language of tho Taiuula. Some Tamul tribes still remain there. The Pariahs hold their origiual mirassy offices, 
and the Pulliesand the Keikkilas or weavers retain the Tamul language. The principal pagodas also, the construction 
of w hich is universally ascribml to tho Chola princoa, are covered by inscriptions in this tongue and tho officiating 
Bralnnins are many of them of this race. This country having pass^ successively from the native princes to tho 
Mahomedans of Beejanoro and to the Mahrattas and having been the scene of tho earliest usurpation of Hyder 
Ally, the best features of ancient polity are now obliterated. The VeUaular have entirely disappeared and landed 
mi rams has l^ecomo extinct. Enough remains however of former institutions to prove that they were the same as those 
of the other countries, sw^ayod originally by tho sceptre of the Tamul princes *, and documents show that not long 
ago the Tamul race was still in poseccsion of tho property of the lands, and exercised it in full dominion. The northern 
part of lower Tonday passed from tho dominion of its native rulers at least as early as A.D. 1000, when Immady 
Narsiuga Koyol, who built tho origrinal fort of Chundragherry, reigned over a considerable portion of Southern India 
at Narrainavuram near Nagary, and must consequently have subverted the authority of tho Chola princes in this 
part of the country ; of which however this dynasty recovered possession, as they were not finally driven from the&r 
northoru dominions until upwards of 160 years later by Ganapaty Gujapaty, the fourth prince of tho Cauoatceya 
family, established at Hanoomneonda or Warangal. This extent is now inhabited entirely by Rajavaor, Velamas, 
Eeddiet, and other Toloogoo tribes, and landed mirass is either extinct in it or vested in tho zemindars, who hold the 
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Roodra» virtually the last of his line. The Gauapatics f)f Waraiigal have already 
been mentioned in the foot-note on CaJinga. The final history ot the Gholas has 
already been indicated in a note. The Choias in the end obtained a temporary 
sovereignty, checked by the power of the Hoysala Ballanlas al)ovo the ghauts in 
Mysore. All these powers were eclipsed by the inroad of the Mahomedan arms. 

89. Thb Mahomepan Conquest. — The con(piest of India V>y the Arab dynasty 
of Ghuzneo in Afghanistaun forms the eia at which commencos a reguhu series 
of Indian history supported by written documents. The bold and rough |X)pula- 
tion who inhabit the mountains of Afghanistaun enabled Malunnod the Great to. 
tinite all the west of India, with Khorassan and great part of Tartary, into one 
empire. His dynasty was subverted by that of Ghory, another ACgVtan kingelora, 
and this was followed by a long series of emperors similarly .lesccnded, but ruling 
at Delhi. In 1398 Delhi was taken by the Tartar Tameriane. A century after- 
wards again Baber founded at Delhi tlie Moghul or Mongolian empire, wliiiii 
extended under Acbar and Aurungzeeb, displaye d a power and .splendour scnrcely 
equalled by any monarclxy even of Asia. Along witli AfgiianistauD, ii imduded 
the whole of Hindostan, and nominally the whole of Southern India 1"';. 'I'he 

ppreater part of lilt! country. In tho aoutliorn purt of lower Tomijiy, tho lands for t lio mox* parf nfill i.'nni imif* mi 
the poMBOSSiull ol tlic oru'iinil settlors, tin* V'» IlaiiuTr. (>u {lain ih«: S) i » a.'oiu: , Ptjliii uiC; tiil.fr 'I’.umul filhi .■*. iD a li m in.s , 
and Koddies aud liahjnH of Tcloo^oo orijgm nnvo tuAdn ••ncroaaJiruoiitfi ami m«>vv ln.dd a ooum'u r.il.>;f {Tvi va t iori 

of the vrholo miraSH/ Ariionp all ho-S' vvi llu; iiiKtitut ion- of tiin uncidiit 'laiinii mnwiiioNf andnj;; lln* 

iunovutiouB of recent roinain in a g^rcat ii* 

pn KKKTCH HlbTObY OY TIU’ AfAl;f)MhMAN ImiKKiA;. L*'', VA .'.h IM'IA. i’: uMJaa-aT,;,; i. in / f o.' /.amj, 

The tirst Mahoraedan iiiraaion of liKli.a v.-yy in A.D Til wIm-o un » I'odir ion from roir ah i.onh.! t!:t‘ :i 

CaBnim conijoored Scindo. Ahont fvirt y yt ai h lar,t.r In.'wot t.r tin* Alaiitone-lu n invad'-rn 'aow f.- pilli.'i I B*. n puipi.:,i triln . 
The Mahonietlau kiu^dton of Ghuzneo waa oatublislu .1 «.n .Afgh ini-doni; ii. A.I). i>Gl anu in t.*'i 7 t};p ku mm'I k)i;;; . f ih-- 
lino, SebaV.tigiu, defoatcMl the iiimi Rj-i at nrar f’esha war, am) od.upled I’u* t> rn’tory v.a :d <d tin* ifotin., hni 

did not extend hia dominion in lie waa huci »MHcd in l}ii7 hy >»jh Bt*r. b* ul)r!iood, wcu.*, on djty<Ti‘.i. ut‘.*asi»>ns, 

invaded India no 1 o«b than thirtoen I’hc tlrr.t invaai 'n if J(X)1, and f ho lurt iinpoi ir.ot ono in ICJlil whi n 

Mahmood penetrated to Go<izerat and Backmi thfi irsrnjde of Sutruia*»it. Ma)>tO' od 1 jow« vm* I'Hr.ihjiidiinl no fixed 

empire in India. About tlio of tiio twelfth coiituiy A.D., Maanood ill, oijf. of AtaliTnixrTa MiceenKois, 

made Lahore hi« capital, uiid oonsijliMated his power ir> iiniiu. ‘i‘he next Alahonouian invader of India was Mahomed 
Ghory, who in liyddofoatod the UindooH in a great batthi at Tirooiy on the Sar80<.>ty river and ostiibhsln'ul tlu’. Malioinn. 
dau Govoriuneut nt X.lolhi on a firm footing. {'S) tiUive Kiny t <•/ L'^lhi - Maboiaed Ghory >vus H'^MuvHhUiiiUed in 1 1:06, and 
in 1206Cootb ood deon waa crowned at T>ahore as Mahomedan kid.g di India, lie wms oriKimr'ily a slave, henoo this 
dynaHty is called that of the ala re kiuga. H«* was i».riccoed*-d in 1210 by Axaum, who w'aa (i<'j;<<Med Boon aftto' hy 
Shuina ood deon Altmiah. Thia Inog CAt«ruled r.i:> king^dom considi rnb'y, o -> th.ar nt Ids fioath in liiMTI, tho Maii.jLncdtin 
sovereignlv wsui oatabliahoci over the wl clo of N'*rth*^ri» India t.he fn.P.js fa i l.e Gan^'f-g. nhive dyr;-i.t^ty 

continued to reign till 1288, when the Iru^t king Koicol ami :ii orders I . ami Jelln! ood deon K hilj/>e nsMendfd the 

throne. (3) Khiljee Dynasty o/ ciy nasty reigned from 1 ld2i. In jollai dm u’a r. iyn the .Mahur‘><v 

made their fii'nt expedition into the Dck^c art nncifi- Ailah ood deon. nophew of (lie king. Irj l I uk exoe.h'linji Allalt 
ood deon defeated the HindooR at Klliohporo, tlio ea^vital of IJerar. and thci’j iji vested Dovtiglierry, the <ditef fort i*'SH <d t>*e 
Yadavas, but finally retired on payment of n largo lanBmn. In 12115, a<Miti After his n rort), Aha}, ood tieon ruunli red 
Jellal ood clceii iwnd asceinietl the throne. In 12P.S t>»e Moghuls ir.vaded imlin and advaucoii ns tar lu* Delhi, Im U( t.* 
defeated. They dubBmpioatly made of he- inrc. ndn during x f it; rv^ign, but wdlho it snti.-eMi In . ;v|n'dirior^ xvas 

aent to tho Dcccaii againHf iJevaghcrry urider e»>i?.xi;aml </f C xufpM.r. hwt nothixig inattuia! wfs.s ju h)i‘\ed 

quently Mabk Caufoor made other iuroMds nito :iie eouih of India, in IBoy when Warungal wixh f :t J)< urexi, in 131 g wIhoi 
i) waraaamoodra was saoke*!, and in 1312 when he orerraxi thi-CArn.ito*. Ai'.ah oxni iltjcnxlico in J.'ifd Jispl 'a -^ u Kn«.;e<plt'd 
by Moobaraik. This king was murdered in 1321 are.} Kuex'eeded !•/ Mal.k Kho4>.sri o, tlie )jiM x.>f the dymisty. w lio wns 
rtboitiy defeated und kill«;d, and Ghiizcf Beg rtjgl.duk v. a q 'd-. t ted kii gy (4) IhvP'V.dy fij T(;<j/.lul ■ Tliis dyu.e- v m igiu d 
from jl321 till 1412. Ghazoe Beg Togfihik » n .a^^eendir.g i.he thiem* .if ;iued tl)i> iftie of f i lu i uum o.kI h en. he ren* wcij 
operations against tho i.R^ceiVn, Boe.hir aiel W;u .uiga,! w - re captnrev.J. IvfahoiA.odiiu v.-iheio M t'ving Mppoirde J i i> g; v i n 

the country, lie Ava« Bucceeiii.d in 1325 by Mahoru ed TefThlak 'The firul *.*oeurTVuee ui th!.-* Rii«g'ft reign i/jib u r ent 
irruption of Moghnis, who advaneed as far as HeiVij, but retiied on payinont of run.Mon. .in eipediLie.u Wiii^ .’^i : < 
against China in 1337, but faiiod and was alinoii (..'•tuJiy de^d|■o; d 'rhe kipgutwv diilernrinmi to runki !)■ vt.gheTry ‘u i ■ 
Aurungabad, hia capital, chai-gM: r its i ur.ie tt» l»e i^.u^ahad. h h** ;>» ' ph* <if Delni we;.? f loi: e ^.n id i • u: ':{‘ri *i In o\;ie;Hi*i. 
that city, and proce^jd to the .now rnfiil.tl, wiiL tho lohuit tl-at • .OouBu!;dA diod or, ti.o w.iV. I'.i.-. lm.-ii was 1 m< .\ v-v i r 
only tomporary, and tho king soon rotiir. e.I c«.. Tleini In 131-i the iidid-.-os r wi.r iignuiKt the M;vh< ;eed;» ». i in V/a, ^ { 
and drove thorn cmt. Continual roli<?ih<.M« ra w took oJace in varioins p.Aj Cs of t tio couedry , and ui 13 17 Ali.tii .v.ci * 11 .. 
Haaaan founded tlie Bahminy kipgvlo:n in tb* DeeCAii. Mahomed Toghia.< w. is sui'ceefled in 13.71 by Kiro/i To|.d];U;. 
whOBO reign is rendered ineinorablo by the l.vigc 4*Finril« and other jmblio works .xnibii net ed iw hn:i. Jii h.ih .'-nn i < d 
in ) 388 by Ghiyaus ood deen, who was put to death ufter a reign of i.niy five niontlis. .Sevi ja! kings fv.llou i d in 

rapid siucceBsion, and finally Mahniood ab^xMnJod Mm fhi'one in I'i'dl-. i.t Iuh leign oeeuivxsl i j.f ^ti v;iy,i(,,; ^ ^ 3\ iiMixjrx>r 
Tanaerlane in 13118, w'hich virtually put an ond i>- the T* gnJj’.k d\nn..^ty Mah.mootl ho%\ evm’ :,K fi ti'l l (5) iurai-ion. 

of Teinwor, and Sypd Dyaa^ty 0 / tV'/n. 'I c iMmor e*ii.sNi*d the Tiifln.'.: :?» {.-re.rn lior idMM. iio mn uordered idMo leidstaneM 
and after jxilhtging ihcj J'UTijaub and .\:eoli>uin he advanced tow ‘ i 1 ds J Ihi . Melimoeti mrirrhy { o..t nod mel nii jrii 
Firozabad, but was defeated in January 13IK>, aikI Teimooi M»e»A..n pjoi.!aiine<i himself i.'injH iur of Imiia. I' ) 
proc6ed.3d to iiapostii a contribution upon the inhabitants of Delhi which biYiught on a coiiiioon with tt*o Moghul 
troops, and fine By a genei'al fnasHacre an«J piliMgc 'iei moor soon rotiiinedi t</ jiis owti country Ji-^aviag Sy(v| Khiv>r Khun, 
the viceroy of Lahore, as Lis deputy. Or^ the death of Mahmood ToghUk in 141 2, Bowlat Khun Lc tiy Uot-umed tlm 
ci-own, but was defeated awl imprisoned by Khi::r Khan, who ascended too t^uone asU e kii:g of the vSyed dynaHty. 
Khizr Khan was euccooded in 1421 by Syed Moobaral , who in turn was oeccee-Jed by t k\o otiji*r Syeds, the dynaHty 
termin%ting in 1478. (6) Afghan jyytX'Hily 0 / J.ody. - ThiB dynasty lasted from 14/ vS to ir#2li. tho tu-Bt king being HaJilole 

Lody, who had practioaily been nfc tho head of nffuirs hiiico 1450. Ho was suixceded in 1*158 by Nizam Kiian, who took 
tho name o£ Socunder I.ody. After a long and prosperous reign he dicxl in 1617, anl was sucocedid by hia son Ibrahim. 
In 1526 Babor invaded India, and at the battle of i’aiiiput in April 1.52B Ibrahim Lody was defeated and killod, and 
with him ended the dynasty. (7) Tho Moghul f^mpire, Jtaler and ifoo/nttyoon.—- The Moghul empire wa«s founded in 1620 
hy Baber, lineal descendant of Teimoor. He became king of Ferghauna at the age of twelve, but being driven ont of bis 
kingdom in 1504 he took possession of CabooJ. In 1510 and again iu 1520 he advanced into India, but on each occasion 
was forced to retire, lu 1524 bo advuncod as far as Lahoro, but waa again forcod to roUeat. Fmally in 1525 he 
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Maliomedan races first rnatle their influence felt in Southern India and Ceylon 
many centuries before this period by the establishment of trading einporia on the 
coasts. On the Malabar coast, Calicut, and in Ceylon, Manaar and Mantotte or 
Mauntay, were the chief entrepots of traflBo for the Moorish merchants, who received 


rrosMd the JiidtiB, defoatod Ibrahim Lody at the battln of Panipat in April 1626, and waa proclaimed Emperor of Indlu 
at Delhi Boon afl^i thi« ho wax attacked by a Rajpoot. which he defeated at the battle of Sikry. Baber died 

at Agra on 26tb December 1630, havioff in leae than four years founded a groat empire Ho waa succeedod by hia 
eon HoomaycK)n> wboae fiiat campaign waa directed against the, Hindooa of Biiridelcund, who anbmitted to him. 
Gooaerat waa invaded in 1534, and BOOH aubdoed. Hoomayoon next proceeded in 1637 againat Bher Khan, who had 
rebelled in Bengal. Xn tho campaign which followed, Hoomayoon waa outgeneralled and defeated and wa« forced to 
floe from tho kingdom, finally taking rofnge at Candahar in 1543. (8) Afghan Dynabtu of SoLtr . — After Hnonmyooiro 

flight, bill siiccoiisfal rival Bher Shah Si>or succeeded him, and established au Afghan dynasty . His chief operations 
were directed against Kajpoutaua, in the courso of which he was killed at the siege of a town in 1545. He was 
succeeded bv bia second son Jalaul Khan, :vho was crowned under the title of Soolixn Shah. IJe reigned till 1553, and 
was succck^ied by hia Orothcr Moob>Lriz Khan, who murdered Boolim^s son Piroze, and ascended the throne under 

the title of Mahomovl Shah Boor Adii. He imm«!diately proceeded to confer the highest dignitich of the Stnte ;;j>on 
persona of low birth and made Hemoo, ori^deally a Hindiro shopkeeper, his chief miurster, and thus otfeiideti tht nobility. 
Ihralvim Khan Booi*, irlio king^s hi other in-law, now rebelled with some sticcotis, and w;i8 kooij fulitm iul by Aljined 
Khan, noplifwof trio late 8her Shah. Mahomed Shah Adii was finally killed in btiirle, ainl succeeded by Beciiiider Shah, 
who however was shortly defeated by Hoomayoon, who thus recovered his kingdom in 1555. Within u few iiionthu 
Hoomayoon rnet his death by an accident and was succeeded by his son Acbnrin 1550. ('J) Aclar.- Achnr was tliirteeii 

years old when he ascended the tlirone. His first step was to apiioiut Hcdrauin Khan his prime miuitJUr. He tln*n 
took tho field against Socundev Bhuh und deieated him. Hejiioo, Mahoined Soor Adil’s Hindoo iiiinisU^r, then iippisired 
on th« stoae with a large army of lhatauns and capturod Agra and Delhi. Aebai- advanced to meet Imn ;;im1 u l.'afilo 
was fought at Paniput in Xovemher 1556, in %vhich flemoo waa dofe.ated and kilhrd. BubHetjuenily beeund' r Slei }» 
wa*j again dofeatod, and by July 1557 A.ebar found himself tho ujudispua>d ruler of tho wdiole of Nortiewt m ijj.lia. 
Boi»-aatn Khan’s overbea/ing coxiclDct estranged Acbar, who consequently decided to carry on the govt riiimuit Lirn.-i lf. 
Beimum Khan at first ncquiestMid in thin, but afterwards raii^ed troopa wliich .verc uofeateil; and finally in he >et 

off for Mecca, havii;g firot iiiade his peace with the emperor, but while on the jouriu-y was nj'ar<ierod in laof. In ihis 
year the etnper<ir married i\ Uii.do«> prince.ss of Sainbhal, an act w'hich shows what turn liis policy was inking. In 1561 
Asaf Kiian U/.L)*:k, goremor vf italwah, reb'.dled against Achar, and tlie force sent against him in‘*r with very loth- 
BucceM« at first, hut the r-.r ela wcue finally tlefoutcd in by the cnipernr in person. In 1507 Acl>;ir hrsieged ( luttour, 

the principal town of ltajp«j<itaTm, tho garrison of wdr.ch Lseing reduced to extremities, poiiormed tl-.r rice of .fnher 
(i.e., put their w'oinoij and cluldren to death), and «w - rd iu htind jicriahed to a luan. la 1572 Goozerat w a-s iuvu'le*! aiid 
subdued, but rebelled again in 1573. Acbar iinmedlutely pr oceeded by forced march »-*a to AliTncdab.'ic! wlterc he defe ite.l 
the insiirgents. He then retuj-nt^l to Jb-iigal, where Davood Khan hod rebelled, the result of the r ifins h**ing rii.-it 

Bengal and Bohar wiire antieieo (o the empire in 1.575. I»t 1579 Acbar 's brother Hakeem Mir/.a iuxadvtl the Piinj.uih, 
and defeated ih*; 'iovC»"uor Rajah Maun Sing, b it wap in turn Jereuted by Acbar, who jiuisurd liiin into Chibord, but 
fiiiaily forgave him. In 1501 tbero wa.*? an imjurrccti'.m in Goozeriit in favour id tin- king Mnu/uffiT Sh.'il), Inn this 
was suppressed after throe, ypurj' desultory warfare. In 1586 a force was dcsputclicd tiginnyt tie* Afghans of Swat, 
who drew the Moghuls nu until they wore entangled, in rhe mountains and then tiefcatt <1 tl.eii) wiili great shiughtiT. 
In 1587 f.la«li;neer w;us annexed. In the 8a;ee year d*vd Kajah Toder Mulh Adiar’s great fin am e riiiiii;jter. In 15'*2 
Bcindo was subdued. A<. bar's » mj ire n >w included Afgliauistaun or. the west, Cashinner ani-i c.lie Ihinjanb on tie* nor*!., 
arid tho wholo of tho Not ih-Western I’n...- mres ; on th«^ east Oudb and Betig:?). with Oiibb.a atid chitiack, while th<^ 
aoiir'aern frontier wfis tvjrined by Malwah, G m; rerat, and St iode ; many of the Rajpoot princes also were ennt>ee.tr‘d with 
tliO ctnpiro by marriage or oth<.‘r wiHxi. Acl»ac now turnod his attention towar'bc tho Decium, aud in 1595 los scai rritico 
Mooraud besiogod Ahrnecinugger, Mid finally obtained the e€<>««ian of Bor&r, lu 15',h> hovv«‘vor the cliiefs of Ahmednugger 
and Boejaporo nnausohod to expel MogUcdfn from that province, and a bloody but iudeeidno iiattlo ci»sued at Soopa (*n 
the banks of the Oodavery. Frinoo .Mo(;rauvl died in 1099 and Aobar th^'uj proceeded hi j»cr»on to the Dcecan, .iod in 
ItXkJ b<»sieged and captured Ahmeduugger, but the country' was nvt actually annoxo i for seveitii years. AKf>i*ergii rh 
waa next captured, and Candeish anivexod to tbe cniuro. Acbar woe now forced to rciuiu to Agru to oppose the 
rebeliion of hia oldoBt son f^liui. Aoliar troated him witn great leniency and sn».veoded in preventing' an open cobi.Mion, 
i>ut thia, together wiih tbo death of i'rinco Danial which occurred al>out the uamo time, proved extremely' injariouR r(^ 
the enipexor's health which declined rapidly', and hn finally diod 13th Ootobor 1606 after p. reign of more trian 
fifty-one yoara. Among the many^ iefonns institutod by Acort, the one most worthy of mention is that of the land- 
revtmuo ■yatoru. This miMtBuro was dttvist:d in conjunction with Hajah Toder Mull, its gonerc.! priuciploB being its 
follows, Tho land whs m«aa*uit:d by an imporiai ntaadarti, aiivl soils of voriouR qualiticB wero divided into three chi^srs. 
Tbo average value of tbo produce was then ca!; cibUed uik>u nn average of the prices for nineteen y ears. Tho Govem- 
mont sham of tho pi«_Mbico wa» fixed at one-third, and all p<itty vexatious tuxea wcr»> aboh.qfiod. At first seiflemrnits 
were made everj year, but Kuhsoquent.ly every ten years. (lO) J'ehaungeer.-^Acbnr waa succooded by his eldest son 
Bcliin, Mrho ascended thu throne nmicr the titlo of Jehanngeor. or 'Conqueror of the TVorld.* Soon after hia arocHSion 
liiR clde»t Bon KhooJn o revolted, but was defeatod end captured. In 1610 Malik Axnbar took np and for some tiiuo 
tnaiut tiinp'd an ir.dcpc'ident position in the Deccan. In 161 1 xhe emperor mai-ried the celebrated Is our Jebaun. In 
1612 troopB were Ov:flpaVched to il.t? Deccan bur. mot with no huccoimi. In 1613 tht emperor gTRUted ))onnission to tl o 
English to lf.ido ni his do mii.*.iu ns, and factories were ostablished at Surat, Cambay, (logo, fled Ahinedaban In 1615 iSir 
’rhoinaa Roe arrivcwlat Jchaiingcer's court as andiassador from King James 1. In 1616 Malik A.mb«?r was d#‘featod. I'ut 
regained his power in 1620, being again s»ibduc?d by Prince Shah Jehauu. This prince soon after rebelled agaiimt Lir 
father and obtained possoHsiun of Bengal and Behar, but btfing defeated retired to the Deccan, and finally Hiibniiit 4 ;d. 
St>on after this Mohubut Kh»in, one of the chief nobicy of the empire, approhonsive of danger to himself from tho eiujirosh* 
jealousy, seized Jehaungcor, and kept him prisoner for some time, but ho finally eapaped. Jcbaiicgeor died in 1627. 
(11) J5'h«ujigeei was succcodod by hia son Shah Jehaan. In 1638 Khan Jehaun L<>dy, viceroy < f tho 

Deccan, reboUod and dofeat-ud tho Moghul fctxwipH aent against him, but was killed in 1630, and the Moghul fun . oh iJicn 
iidvenuod on DowUitahad ; nnd having occn^u'ed Dharwar, proceeded to boeiego iioejnp'oro in 1632, but without suOLf Hh, 
lu 1033 Dowlatabad ivas takirn, and tho last king .#f the Nizam Shol v Dynasty sent as a BUxte prisoner to Gwaiiur. 
Beejaporo was again beaiegod in 1635, but peace waa concluded the nuxDyear. In 16*41 Balkh was conquered and handed 
over to Nuzzer Mahomed. In 1648 Caudohar was taken by the Persians, aud was never reconquered by tbo Moghuls. 
Mi^an while Sivajoe, the blabratta, b€*gau to come into prominence* In 154^ ha obtained possession of the strong hill 
fr/rt of Toma, and in 1656 cnado Prataubgurh the capital of hts posaossions. In 1666 tbo emperor’s son Aurungzocb, 
now viceroy of the Deccan, derlarod war against Beejaporo and oaptored Beedar, but retreated cm hearing news of his 
father the emperor's dniigenma illness. Shah Jehaun’s four sons, Darah, Shoojuh, Mooraud, and Aurungzeeb now 
commeneex! to intrigao for the succession to the empire, and finally Anm.ngzeeb and M«>oraud having defeated the other 
two brothers, marched on Agra, and virtually deposed Shah Jehaon, who bowovor lived till the end of 16^. (12) 

Aur^ng»s 0 h . — Sliah Jehaun having been deposed, Aumngzeeb imprisoned his brother Moorsad , and usuriHsd the govern. 
meat ixr 1669. His first measures were diluted against BivajeCi who had defeated a Beejapore army sent against him, 
and assumed the title of Rajah. The Moghul forcos obtained some successes, and finally Sivsjeo submitted and joined 
the Moghuls, beii^ cxmfinnvd by tho emperor in all his acquisitions. In 1666 Sivajee offended by Anruugzeob’s troHt- 
ment of him, again declared his independence, amd obtaining some successes, established the Mahratru dcxnnnd for 
chowt, whi jh afterwaids attained such proportions. The ciupcror now sent an army against him, which was defca’cd 
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from agents at various ports the pi’oduce of different parts of the East. There was 
even a close connection between the Maldives and the Mahomedan settlements on 
the Malabar coast, notably Cannanore, resulting in a feudatory subjection of the 
islands to that state. To this day the Maldives are ruled by a sultan, though 


in 1672. Anrungxeeb next had to turn bis attention to a rebellion of the Afghans on the borders of Cabool» who con- 
tinued to ooonpy him for some time. Disturbances also arose at Delhi, which resulted in a massacre of Hindoos and 
the re-imposition of tho Jizia or capitation tax. In 1677 soreral Rajpoot princes rebelled, and a war of a violent and 
cmel character ensued. Sivajoe obtained several sncceeses against Beejapore, whereupon the Moghuls attacked him, 
but without effect. War was also made on Beeja)Kjre and the city itself besieged, but it was not taken. Sivajeo died 
in 1680. After bis death tho Moghuls continued their operations against his snccessor Snmbhajoe, without material 
results. Beejapore was next attacked and captured in 1686, and tho king Seconder, the last of the Adil Shahy 
Dynasty, was made prisoner. In 1687 Aurung/.ocb declared war on Qoloondah, captured the city, and annexed tho 
kingdom ; thus putting an end to tho Cootbshahy Dynasty. In 1689 Sumbbajee was captured and put to death, and 
hostilities with the Mahrattaa were renewed. Jinjee was besieged in 1691, but not captured till 1698. In 1699 
Sattanra wss captured, but zio lasting impression could be mado on the wandering bands of Mahratta boi'semen, who 
between 1702 and 1705 continually plundered Gouzerat, Candeish, and Malwah. About this time the Rajpoots and 
Jauts also rebelled. Aurungzeeb died at Ahmednugger in 1707, having provided in his will for the division of tho 
kingdom among his throe sons. (13) Bahaudur Shah . — Tho provisions of AurungzoeVs will ted immediately to civil war 
among his sons ; in which Azoom and Camhuksh lost their lives, and Moazzim ascended the throne under tho title of 
Bahaudur Shah. In 1709 the Sikhs rebelled and wore not subdued till 1711. In 1712 tho emperor died in the fifth 
year of his reign. (14) Jehander 8hah. — Bahaudur Shah's death was followed by a contest between his four sons, but 
finally Mooz ood cloon ascendod the thnmo under the title of Jehander Shah. His first act was to murder all the male 
members of the royal family, and to promote to high positions the relatives of his mistress Laut Koor. Soon after this 
the emperor’s son Forokshere rebelled, deposed his father, and ascended the throne in 1713. (15) Ferokshere. — Tho new 

emperor again in his turn put to death his lather, and tho vizier Zoolfticar Khan. Tho two brother Syoda, lloussain 
Ally and Abdoollah, were appointed respectively cumtnandor of tho forces and vizier. Soon after this, tho emperor 
having been cured of a disease by Mr. Hamilton, an English surgeon, in return gave permission to the English to buy 
some villages near Calcutta, and granted them also various trading privileges. In 1719 the two brothers Houssain 
Ally and Abdoollah marched on Delhi, tlireatened the emperor, and finally deposed and put him to donth, placing Prince 
Rafee ood darajaut on the throne in his stead. This prince however died in June' 1720, and was succeeded by his 
brother Rafee oo(i dowlah, who also died soon after, and Rowahan Akhtar, a grandson of llahaudiir Shah, ascended 
the tbrono under the title of Mahomed Shah. (16) Mahomed Shah . — Tho government of the empire had by this lima 
oomplctoly failou into the hands of tho brother Hyods. Nizam ool inoolk, who had been appointed governor of Malwah, 
rebelled and marched into tho Doccan, where he defeated tw'O imperial armies sent against him. Houssain Ally then 
marched for tho Deccan, takidg the emperor with him, but was aBsasMinat€>d. His brother Abdoollah, on hearing of 
his death, placed Kafeo ool kudr, a grandson of Bahaudur 8hah, on the thi*ouo. In the battle that ensued between tho 
rival emperors, Mahomed Shah was victorious, and the power of tho Syeds was broaght to an end. Nizam ool moolk 
was then appointed vizier, but found the emperor so ailverse to him that he resigned his office, and returned to tho 
Deccan in 1723. Ha had no sooner departed than a plot was formed against him by the emperor, and Moobaris Khoo^ 
governor of Hyderabad and the Caruaiio, was directed to attack him. In the battle that ensued Moobariz Khan was 
defeated and kUled, and Nizam ool moolk so obtained possession oT tho Deccan. He next endeavoured to sow dissensioii 
liong the Mahrattas, whose power had increased considerably, bat ho was unsuccessful, and finally was forced to mako 
arrangement with the Peshwa, Bajoc Row, by w^hich be undertook not to oppose the Mahratta designs on Northern India. 
Bajoe Row then obtained possession of Malwah, and the Mahrattas extended their predatory expeditious as far as Agra. 
Finally Bajce Row advanced as far as Delhi, eluding the imperial forces, but retired on payment of a sum of money. 
The emperor then commenced negotiations with Nizam ool moolk, who in 1737 returned to Delhi, and led an army 
against the Mahrattas. Bajce Row succeeded in surrounding the imperial camp, and Nizam ool moolk was forced 
to retreat, and finally entered into the Convention of Sironchah (11th February 1738), by which Malwah and other 
territory w'as ceded to the Mahrattaa, and fifty lakhs paid to them for the ozpensoa of tho war. A new danger soon 
threatened the empire in the shape of the invasion of Nadir Shah, King of Persia. Nadir Shah crossed the Indue 
in November 1738, and having defeated tho imperial army, entered Delhi, and received the submission of the emperor. 
At Delhi the Persian army was attacked by tho inhabitants, wberoupou Nadir Shah directed a general massacre, and 
pillaged tho city, obtaining immense booty, with which ho returned to Persia, having first replaced Mahomed Shah 
on the throne. In 1740 Bajce Row died, and was succeeded as Pi»shwa by bis son Balajoe Row. In 1741 Balajeo Row 
renewed his father's demands upon Malwah, and thereby obtained a patent as the deputy of the emperor in that 
province. Another invasion of the empire was threatened by the Afghans, who nnder Ahmed Khan captured Lahore 
and Mooltatin in 1747, but were defeated in 17*^18 by Prince Ahmed. In the same yoar the emperor died, and wae 
succeeded by bis son under the title of Ahmed Shah. About the same time died the groat Nizam ool moolk, founder of 
the Hydeitibad kingdom, at the age of 104. (17) Ahmed Shah and Alumghe&r II. — Soon after Ahmed Shah's accession, 

the Afghans again invaded the Punjaub, which was finally coded to them. Ahmed Shah then replaced his vizier 
Bufder Jung by Sbahaub ood deen, wliich event produced a civil war. Bufder Jung finally withdrew to Ondh, and 
became virtually independent. Finally Shahanb ood doen deposed the emperor and placed Alurngboer II on tho 
throne. Unsuccessful attempts wcx*e next made against Oudh and the Punjanb, in retaliation for which Ahmed Shah 
Abdalee, the Afghan ruler, marched on Delhi and plundered it. He soon departed, having appointed one of his nobles 
Najeeb ood Dowlah to be commander of the army. Shahanb. ood deen having called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, 
proceeded to Delhi and drove out Najoeb ood Dowlah, and a<lvaDcing into the Punjanb captnred Lahore in 1758. Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee next advanced agaiust the Mahrattas and defeated them, but before he cx>uld reach Didhi, the om)>eror 
had been murdered by Shahaub ood deen in Novembor 1759. A final battle between the Afghans and Mahrattas took 
place at Paniput soon after this, tho Mahratta.<i being dofoated with tremendous slaughter. Moauwhiio Prince Mirza 
Jawaun Bakht had bocorno emperor, but was soon superseded by his father Ally Johar, who took the titlo of Shah Alum. 
(18) Shah Alum^ and end of the Moghul Dynaety. — One of the first proceedings of the new emperor was an attempt 
to recover Bengal from tho English, in which be was assisted by tho viceroy of Oudh. In tho operations that followed 
the English under Colonel Calliaud and Captain Knox were wholly successful. Shah Alum rotirod and remained 
near the northern frontier of Bengal, where in 1761 he was attacked and defeated by Major Carriac. The emperor 
then, after having visited the English camp, returned to Delhi. In 1764 Meer Cassim, Nawab of Bengal, and the Vizier 
of Oudh, formed a league against the English, and were joined by the emperor. The confederates however were 
defeated by Major Munro at tho battle of Buxar, and the emperor found himself forced to place himself under English 
protection. ‘ He accordingly commenced negotiations with tho Calcutta Council. It was in the end settled that he 
should retain the sovereignty of a portion of Oudh, and ehonid receive annually twenty>Bix lakhs of the revenue of 
Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, in return for which ho ceded the diwanny of Bengal to the English. In 1772 the Mahrattas 
crossed the Ganges, dofoated a force sent against them by tho empei-or, and occapied Delhi, and Shah Alum was 
forced to coda Allahabad and Kora to them ; but they were unable to take possession, as these districte wore 
protected by a British force, and they finally retired beyond the Nerbudda. Najaf Khan was at this time minister at 
Delhi. He oooduoted matters with much ability until bis death in 1782. Opposite factions then arose, and the emperor 
appealed to Wairen Hastings for protection % but he refused to interfere. The emperor was thereupon induced to have 
recourse to Bcindia, who became minister and Commander-in-chief at Delhi. In 1786 Scindia was defeated by 
Bsjpoeta, kimI during tbe p«nod of confuuon thnt enaued Ghoolnum Cawdar, a Bohilla ctuaftain, gamed poaaeaaton of 
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inhabited by a Dravidian race. The extension of the Mahoraedan religion into 
India was ordinarily dependent on their political power. Yet a remarkable 
tion to this occurred in the case of the conversion of the Rajah of Kerala to Malio- 
medanism in the ninth century. This occurrence is recorded in the Keralolputty. 
One of its consequences was the formation of a Mahomedan population, the Atoplahs 
oT the Malabar coast. These events however were only partial and local, and 
deserve no more than a passing mention. The supremacy of the Mahomedans 
came from the north. Delhi had been captured by the Ghuznee Ghorians in 1193, and 
a dynasty established there which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Khiljees succeeded, 
occupying the period from 1288-1321 ; and Allah ood deen, nephew of Jelaulood 
deen Khiljeo, led the first Mahomedan expedition into the Deccan in A.D. 1294. 
Ten years later the Mussulman armies under the general Malik Caufoor swept over 
the whole of the Deccan. The Yadava Devagherry State and the Ganapaty 
Warangal State were then both reduced to subjection ; and Dwarasamoodra the 
capital of the Hoysala Ballaulas was taken and sacked. These early inroads readied 
even to Tanjore and Madura iu the extreme south, but how far the Cholan and 
Pandyan kingdoms were affected politically is not recorded. Anarchy at any rate 
followed over the greater part of the south ; the Mussulman governors, the repre- 
sentatives of the old royal families, and the minor local chiefs, all engaging in 
internecine struggles for supremacy. A slight check was given to the spread 
of the Mahomedan arms when a confederation of Deccany Hindoo chiefs, led by 
Ganapaty Rajah, defeated a large Mahomedan army. The aspect of affairs was latiu' 
altered by the revolt of the Deccany Mussalmans against their sovereign in A.D. 
1347, which resulted in the establishment of the Bahminy kingdom of Goolburgali 
in the Deccan[“]. The Hindoos also made one final effort to acliiove imperial rule. 


the emporor'a pereon, aiid blinded him. Gboolaum Cawdor was aubsequently captured ai\d cxccvitc.d by Scindia. and ibn 
emperor was re-soated on tho throne, but all power was with Scindia. In 1803 (lonural Lake defimtoil the Mnhrattns 
near Delhi, and took possoasion of tho city, aud tho emperor thus found himself a^aiii under Eniy^lisb protection. Tho 
history of tho Moghul dynasty oeusos from this period. Shah Alum was succeodod in 1806 by tho crnpcr<jr Acbar II 
who in turn was succeodod in 1837 by Hahaudiir Shah, tho last of the lino. When tho mutiny broke out in 1837, tho 
mutineers who tof»k posaussion of Delhi acknowledged Bahaudur Shah emperor, and there i.s no doubt that ho and tho 
mombers of hia family were implicated in the outbreak. He fell into the hands of tho English at the rapture of Delhi 
in September 1857, and in January 1838 was tried by a military commission, and was found guilty of having ordered the 
mordorof forty-nine Christians at Delhi, of waging war upon the British Government, and of exciting the people of India 
by proclamations to destroy tho English. Sentence of death was recorded against him, but commuted by Lord Canning 
into one of transportation ; and ho was eventually sent to Toungoo in Burmah, where he died fivo years later. 


[®3 8k*TCH niSTOBY OF TIIK SuBOBDlNATE MaHOMEDAN KINGDOMS OF THE DkcCAN. — Emits leading up tO the 
estsblisnment of the BaAminy Kingdom. — The first expedition of the Mahomedans into the Deccan took place in A.D. 
1394, when Allah ood doon, nephew of Jelaal ood deen Khiljoe of Delhi, invaded Borar, defeated the Hindoos at Ellioh- 
pore, and besieged Devagherry. This place finally oapitnlated, and the Rajah was directed to pay a largo ransoru. 
Allah ood deen then returned to Kora, whore he caused Jolaul ood doon to be murdorod, and ascended tho Delhi 
throne. In A.D. 1306 Allah ood doon sent an ennobled slave, by name Malik Caufoor, to j>unish tho Rajah Ramadev.i, 
of Devagherry who had withheld tribute for three years. The latter was defeated in March 1307 and accompanied 
his conqueror to Delhi, where he received honourable treatment. In 1309 Malik Caufoor again wont to the Deooan to 
reduce tho Ganapaty king of Warangal, Roodradeva, better known as Prataupa Koodra tho Second. Tho expedition 
was successful. The city was captured, and the Rajah made terms. Next year Malik Caufoor was despatched anew 
against tho Hoysala Ballaulas of Dwarasamoodra. On this occasion he pushed forward with great energy and speed, 
passed Devagherry, and reached tho Malabar Coast, where ho built a mosque to oommemorate the event. He 
attacked and stormed tho city of Dwarasamoodra, sacked the celebrated Ilalabeod temple, and returned to Delhi. In 
1312 the Devagherry Yadavas withheld their tribute aud Malik Caufoor was onoe more sent to reduce the Rajah to 
submission. In the campaign which ensued tho Mussalmans were completely siiocessful and tho Rajah lost his life. 
Four years later however the Emperor Allah ood deen. died and the General Malik Caufoor was then murdered. 
Moobaurak Khiljeo beoamo Emj»oror of Delhi in 1317, and one of his first acts was to make war for tho third time on 
Devagherry. Ho captured tho Rajah, Uaripauladeva, son-in-law of Rama, and, it is stated, ftayod him alive. The Nooh 
Sipihr of Ameor Khoosroo gives a circumstantial account of a defeat of tho RAjah of Warangal by Khoosroo Khan, genorsiliy 
known as Malik Khoosroo, in tho reign of this sovereign, but no such event is recorded by Ferishta. It is said, tho 
Mahomedans wore victorious, and retired after taking from the Rajah all his movable property. Tiie Emperor Membnurak 
woe murdered in A.D. 1321 by Malik Khoosroo, and tho latter was in turn killed by Ghazoo Bc?g Toghhik, vioortjy of 
Lahore. And the latter, inasmuch as all tho royal family had boon barbarously murdered by Malik Khoosroo wa.s chosi 'i 
^iporor under tho title of Ghiyaus ood deen. In 1821 Ghazee Beg Togblak sent his eldest son, Ouloogh Khati, agai!r> 4 t 
Warangal. The capital was invested and a close siege took place. The garrison was on the point of capitulating when 
a panic seized on tho Mahomedans owing to a rumour that the Sultau waj dead. Several of tho generals Hod, and tho 
aray beoamo disorganized ; so that, on a desperate sally being made by the garrison, tho besiegers were hoaten at 
all points and hastily retreated. In 1323 however the Sultan again made war on Prataupa Hooilrn with much 
BuocMs. Warangal was thou oapturod and the Rajah carried captive to Delhi. Ghiyaus ood docn was succoedod in 1325 
by Mahomed. In 1327 tho Muss-alman Viceroy of the Deooan rebelled, and tho emperor sent an oxpotlition against 
him. flod to Cumply close to Vijianuggor, whonco the emperor's troops were compelled to rotroat. tho Viiianugger 
king being too formidable an adversary. Tho rebel then fled to the Hoysala Ballaula king at Tonnoor in Mysore, but tho 
latter dehvered him op to the emperor t who flajod him olive. In 1838 or 1339 tho capital of tlie Mahomedan onitiirn 
was amoved to Dovaghorry. which was ro-namod Dowlatabad by the sovereign Mahomed. In 1341 ensued a revolt in 
Malabar, and Mahomed started to quell it, but fell sick on the way and returned to his capital. Shortly after this 
Warangal revolted, and tho emperor was unable to effect its reduction. Three years later, in 1344, a Hindoo confedcra- 
the son of Roodradeva of Warangal, KHshna Naiokar. tho Roya of Vijianuggor, and Ballnnla<lcva 
of Dwarasraoodra, with an iminonso foroo drove the Mahomedans out of Warangal and rolled back the tide of their 
advance. This reverse was followed three years later by a revolt in the Mahomedan dependencies in tho Doernn. 
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90. Thb Hindoo Vijianugoee DyNASTY. — While the Mahoinodan rebels were 
consolidating their kingdom in the Deccan, another large power was being formed 
south of the Kistna. This was the Hindoo kingdom of Vijianugger founded in 
1336 hj Hukka and Bookka, two refugees from Warangal, and said to have been 


Tha rioeroy of Dowlatabad proclaimed hia independence, tho royal troopa were defeated, and the Dowlatabad viceroy 
became the filret BaJiminy king of the Deccan. (2) The Bahminy kingdom of Goolburgha, ~-iiiitiBnu tho viceroy, now 
moQXurcb, was originally a poor man who I'oso toeinineuco at court mainly by tho help of a Hmhuiiu, called Gaugoo, whose 
name he in gratitado abided to liia own when he estabUehed the new kingdom. He fixed hia capital at Cvoolburgha or 
Hassanabad. He in better known under tho title Allah ood deen. His Bubsoqnent reign was uneventful. Ho died on 
Febrnary 10th, 1358, and waa succeeded by his son M.ahomed. Mahomed plundered tho country of the Gauapaties up 
to Warangal, and then made peace. Subsotincntly ho again invaded the Warangal territory and cu})turcd and put to 
death tho Rajah'a son, Vinayak or Nagadova, obtaining po-isesHton of (Joloondah and its depeudoncios. In I3b5-6t> ho 
wantonly made war on Vijianugger, and was guilty of excessive cruelties. He was however succossfol, and dictated 
terms of poaoe. He died Marcli 218 1, 1375, and was anecoeded by Moojauhid. Moojauhid again made an attack on 
Vijianugger and more than once invested tho city, on one occasion penetrating into the second line of works ; but ho waa 
compelled to retiro. In the retreat he wita murdered by his uncle Davoo<l on April 14th, 1378. Moojauhid's sister 
conspired against Davood in revi'-uge, and on May 19t.h, 1378, ho was assassinated ; Mahmoud, the youngest son of 
Allah ood doen, being raised to th ^ throno. Mahmood reigned for 10 years. He died April 20th, 1307, and was sac- 
oeedod by his son Ghiyaus ood dcou. This king was bUndod and imprisoned by a slave on June 0th of the same year, 
and Shums ood deen was raised to tho throno; but tho sons of Davood attacked Shunis ood doen in turn and deposed 
him on November 16th, 1397. Firoze, Davood’s second son, succoodod and ruled for 25 years. In .13‘JS Deva Rajah of 
Vijianugger invaded tho Bahminy territories, and war ensuod which was abruptly ended by the. murder of Dova Rajah's 
son, when the Rajah tied and Firoze was completely victorious. Another war broke out in 1401. P'irozo invested Vijia- 
nagger sacooasfully, dictated terms, a»id married the Hajah'a daughter. In 1417 the king again att.aoki>d Vijianugger, 
but was defeated. He died September lOth, 1422, leaving a sun Hassan, who however acquieHC(ul in an arrangement 
by which ho was sot aside and Ahmod Shah VVuly asconded the throne. Ahmed (otherwise called Khun Kbanaun) 
maile war on Vijianugger soon at*t»3r his accession, and was guilty of much unnecessary cruelty. Ho dofeiit'd tho 
Rajah and obtained payment of tribute. A war with Wai*angal followed, which resulted in the death of its Rujuh and 
tho permanent destruction of that kingdom. Ahmod founded tho city of Beodar and died thorcs Fcbrujiry 19th, 1435. 
His son Allah ood dc3en 11 succeedod. Tho brother of tbo latter Mahomed revolted, but was defeated. .Nfaboincd 
this occasion rocoivod aid from Vijianugger. Tho capital of tho Bahminy kingdom was now dormitely removed to 
Boodar. In l‘V37 Dova Kajah of Vijianugger again provoked a war, and several di termined engagements took jilarc, 
after which a peace was arranged which lasted fur some years. This king died in 1457. Uo was Bucetuided bv his i 


Hoomayoou, an unscrupulous prince, who was murdered four yoars later on September 3rd, 1401 aitd sm'coeded by his 
sou Nizam Shah. Nizam Shah wa.s a boy of eight when ho came to tbo throne, but his mother, a very remarkable 
woman, conducted tho government for him with great succoss, asRiated by the celebrated minister Mubrnnod Gawuiin. 
Tho kingdom was invaded in 1401 by a largo Hindoo arnty from Orissa and Telingana, wliich was drivt-n back. Tho 
Mahomodan King of Malwah next attacked Beodar, and invested it while tho queen and the young king thuj. But a 
Goozoratteo army attacked Malwah and tho invatlors retreated with great loss. In 14G2 the king returm d to Beodar. 
Ho died suddenly on July 20th, 1483. His brother Mahomed was then placed on the throne. In 14t;8 the young 
king, then fourteen years old, took Mahmood Gawaun as his chief minister. In 1460 he reducMui the Concan, and 
wrested it from tho power of Vijtauuggor. In 1471 a relaUvo of the king of OriH.sa, who had been ousted from the 
throno, appealed to Maluiined Shah to assist him in tho recovery of his rights, and Mahomed acconlingly invaded 
Tolingana. Ho captured Condapilly and Raj ah tn undry and stayed for somo time in that country, resiiHng’ for threo 
yoars at Rajahmundry. In 1477 occurred another ex|>odition into Orissa, and tho king marched to the Mc-a-eoust at 
Masulipatam. Ho took tho opportunity to advance southwards along tho coa.st ixs far as Coujeeveram, which ho 
sacked, returning with an ioimoiiso booty. This was perhaps tho first time that tho Muhomedan arms had gone so far 
south. In 1481 tho king was unfortunate enough to loso the services of Mahmood Gawaun. A plot was rAi»cd against 
the Utter by tho chief of a rival faction, Nizam ool inoolk Bheiry, and the king, bolioving Mahmood to be dis.afFocted, put 
him to death. Prom this act may bo dated the decline of tho kingdom. The principal chiefs absented tVicrnselves 
from court and romainod on their instates with all their forces. Yoos>tf Adil Khan, adopted Him of Mahmood Gawaun, 
was shortly afterwards sont to defend Goa against the Rajah of Vijianugger. Soon after this ag.iin the king died, on 
Maroh 24th, 1482. His son Mahmood II succeeded, Nizam ool tnoolk Bheiry being his minister. Yoosuf Adil retiirnod 
to court, but, on an attempt against his life being made, he retired to his estate at Boejapore, and finallv proclaimtMi 
his mdopendenco in 1489. Mahmood wont on an expedition to Telingana, and while thoro Nizam o d moolk was 
murdered. His sou Malik Ahmed at once proclairaod his indoiTondenoe at Joonair in 1489. Imaud ool moolk, Govcnior 
of Betar, had also previously revolted in 1489, At Beedar, Cassim Bareed, a Georgian slave, was minister. Cassim 
Bare^ died m 150t, and his sou Ameer Bareed became minister, and held the king in absolute subjection In 1512 
Coetbool moolk. Governor of Tolingana, declared his independence at Goloondah. Those different revolts reduced the 
kingdom to the provinces immediately round Beedar. Mahmood died on October 8th, 1618. Ahmod, son of the late 
king was nominally placed on the throno by Amoor Bareed, but had no power, and died in 1520. His brother Allah 
ood deen was next placed on the throne, but, on his attempting to rid himself of his minister, ho was dopoaod in 1622 
and shortly afterwards murdered. Ilia younger brother Waly was then installed but after two years was poiaoned 
and Ameer Bareed married his widow in 1524. Calaum Oollah. son of Ahmed, was then enthroned, but bo cscaiH>d 
Ahmoduugger. whore he remained till his death. Ameer Bareed at once threw off all pretence at 
B^ubjection, and ostabhahod a now dynasty at Beedar, or Ahmedabad. Thus ended the Bahminy dynasty Tho fivo 
kingdoms which sprung from it wore as follows :~tho Imaud Shahy dynasty of Borar, tho Adil Shahv dynasty of 
Hoojapore, Nizam Shahy dynasty of Ahmoduugger, the Cootb Shahy dynasty of Goloondah, and the Bareed Shahv 
u- • I'nand Shahy Dynanty of Bcrar.—FuttoollaU Imaud Shah. Governor of Bersr 

glared hia mdependenoe in 1484, a.s mentioned above, but soon after died, and was auccooded by his sod All ili 

became dependent on tho king of Ooozorat. Ho was MurcocdcMl bv 
uaryah Imaud Shah, who after a poocofnl reign was auccoodod by Boorhaun Inmud Shah, during who^e minority Borur 
«s annexed by the king of Ahmednuggor. The Imaud Shahy dynasty lasted from 1484 to 1527, (4) Adil Shahu 

Dynasty of Beejap^e.-^Thin dynasty was founded by Yoosuf Adil Khan, who declared his iudcpcndonco in 1489 and 

Mozuffer Yoosuf Adil Shah. In 1493 the Vijianugger regent 
invaded the Beejaporo torntones but was defeated with much loss. In 1602 Yoosuf Adil ShtiJi changed tho state 


n j 3 X I . — i n^cu usb re. in isnidil itivuded Beedar 

■‘Waoked th« king of AhmednnggJ n„d him’ 

Lather Golcondob MaW Adil Shah .uccoedod, hnA?ns .hortly Xuhron”:.. 

A I a . . .. “ ®hi\h placed on tho throne. This king's roign was rhioflv ftmirtind wik.K ah 
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the sons of Sargama, a pettj' Carnatic chief of Coorumba origin. The site of the 
Vijianugger capitiil was. the pro.sent Humpy in the Bellary district. Established 
on the ruins of the Hoysala Ballaulas and the other Hindoo sovereignties, the 
Vijianugger kingdom speedily rose to a height of influence such as no southern 

fought near TalicoU*, in which tho llntdooB were utterly th-featcii, and Vijianu^l^or whh plund*- .^cl. By thi« battlo 
tho Llinduo power of Sculiicrn Intiia wa.-i dcstroyod. Aliy Adil Shah was Haoc-ooded ia 157H bv lii» ncpbow' Ibrahiui, u. 
minor. The kinj^H of Uuloondah uad Ahinediiugf.(er uow beaioK^Hl Bot'japoro, but the Biexo was tinally Hbandoned. 
After a proaperoua reign Ibn\him Adil Shah died in lG2d, and was succeeded by hin son Maiiuiood. In li>d2 Boejaporo 
was beaiogod by Asaf Khan th© Moghul goneruJ. but wifhout effect. Ik^ejupor© woh again bosit'ged )»y Moglmla 

in but peace was finally niado. Sivajco now began to rise to power, afi<l between lOtS and 1002 wrested the whole 

of the Concan from Mahiuood. Mahniood died in lOoB and was sucooeded by his son Ally Adil Shah 11. Somi after 
this Aorongzeob invad«.>d the kingdom and besieged Boejaporo, but peace was filially e- xicludtHl. Sivajee meanwhilo 
coniiuaed to make aggressions on Beejaporo, defeated an army gent agiihist him, anti jdnrid.-.red tht' country. In ltj72 
Ally Adil Shah 11 died ami was succeeded by hia son Sec.umler, a chdd of tii-e. Sivajeo uow renewed hi.s deprtidations, 
arid openly declared hia indeponde-uce. In IGHO Aurungzt:eb besieged and capturctl Beojnjiore, Scciindtu- Adil Shah 
lived about throe years after as a prisoner of the Moghuls, and at his death the dynasty (Mine to an end. (5) jVizam 
Shahj/ Dynasty of AhTneflnuyyrr. -Tiiin dyna.^ity was founded by Ahmod Ni/.am Shah, son of Ni/.am oul mootk Bheiry, who 
assumed independonco in 1*1^9. In 1491 he founded Ahniodnuggor, which took th© plitcc of Joonair as capital of tho 
kingdom. In 1499 Dowlatabad was captured, and annexed to tho kingdom. Ahiued Shah died in 1508 and was 
succeeded by his son Boorhaun Nizam Shah, a boy of seven. In 1510 an invasiou from Borar was defeated. In 1523 the 
king marriod a Beejaporo princess. In 1529 the kings of Goozerat, Candoish and Berar formed a league against 
Ahmednugger. and Boorhaun was obliged to sue for peace, and ackiiowiodg© the supremacy of tho Goozerat king. lu 
1531 Boorhaun w'as utterly defeated by Ismail Adil Shah of Beejaporo. In 154t Boorhaun itgain mad© war on Beoja* 
pore, and received a severe check, which liowever he rcdcemetl in the next evampaign. Boorhaun died in 1553, and was 
succeeded bv his son* Uoossain. Sooti after this Ally Adil Shah and Rainrajah of Vijianugger conjointly besieged 
A hiuednuggcr, but could not take it. In 1504 occurred th*; conb^dcracy of th© kings of tho I)e«-CHn against V i jiainigg<*r. 
Hoossain Nizam Shah di«*d in 156f>, ami was sueoeedod by his Sun Mc»ortezah, a minor, w'hoso mother Koonsha Sultauna 
undertook ihe regency. liuring the next few* years u dcaultory war was continued against Bi'ojapore, without much result 
on either side. Boac© was concluded in 15(>9, and in 1572 Mooi tezah invaile*! and cotiquerinl Berxtr, and annexed it to hi* 
douiinionH. Tho king’s mind now bocume affected, and he abdicated the thron*?, leaving affairu in the hands of his two 
rninistem Sahib Khan and Salauhut Khan. In 1587 Moortezah woa put to death by hia son Meeraiin lloonsain, who 
BticceodcKl him. Mceraun was deposed in 1588 and suceeeded by Ismail Nizam Shah, who in turn was deposed in 1591, 
and succeoded by his father Boorhaun. In 1592 an army wxu» sent against tho Portuguese, but was dofenttal with great 
loss. Boorhaun died in 1694. and was succeeded by Ids son Ibrahim, who four uiouths afterwards was killed in a battlo 
with th© Beejaporo army. A boy uamod Ahmed was now placed on the throne, but as it was discovered that h<3 hatl no 
jtretonaions to royal descent, other claimants of tho throne came forward. Some of tho nobles now calloil in the aid 
of Prince Mooraud Mirza, sou of tho Emperor Shah Jehaun, who besieged Ahmednugger, but retired ou condition that 
Borar should be cedml to him. Tho infant son of tho late king was now raised to tho throne of Ahmednugger. In 1597 
the combined armies of Beejaporo, Goltvindah, and Ahmednugger advanced, against the Moghuls in Berar, but were 
defeated at the battle of 8oopa. Ahmednugger was uow again besieged by the Moghuls and captured in 1599, the 
infant king being sent to the Emperor Acbar. Moortezah Nizam Shah II succeeded to tlie throne, being supported 
by tho famous Malik Ainbar. lu 1G30 tho Moghuls a<ivancod ou Dowlatabad and dofoKted Moortezah, who was 
afterwards put to death, Futteh Khan, son of Malik Ambar, raiaed a boy to the throne, hut shortly after- 
w;irds Dowlatabad was captured by tho Moghuls, and the king sent us a State prisoner to Gwalior ; with hue omJiMl tho 
Nizam Sbahy Dynasty- The kingdom was then annexed to D»;lhi. (G) Cooth Shaky Dynasty of Golcfttirfah . — Sultan Cooleo 
Cooto Shah, tht? foamier of the CiXithshahv tlyua.yty, was a Tatcooinan chief of the Baharloo triV>e, and of tho Ally Shiikar 
f>ersuti8ion. Be wits born at Sadabad, a village iti the province of Harnadavin, and CAtne to seek hiu fortune in tho Deccan 
towards the close of Mahoim'd Shah Bahminy ’« reign. Ho w'as sexm ennobled by tho title of Cootb ool Moolk, or “ Pillar of 
t he State," and mad© gove^mor of Telingaiia In 1512 A.D., under the weak goveruiueut of Malioinod Shah, he doclarod Ida 
imlejamdonco, and assuinod the till© of King of GoU’ondali, th»i name <jf his capital, called l.>y him Miihome.diuiggf'r, aff<*r 
Mahomed Shah Bahminy, but hotter known by its original namo. At the corn moncement of his reign ho was l■,orItirllmlly 
occupied in reducing the Hindoo Kajabs of T**ling»ina. In 1533, Ismail Adil Shah invaded his territory an*! laid 
si -ge Uj tho fort of Calyauny. A peace, how ever, wa.s cc.ncluded through tVm mediation of B<ajrbauii Nizam Shah. In 
15 43, in the ninetieth year «jf his ag©, Sultan Gooleo ('ootu Shah w'as assiissinatod at the instigation *)f his second son, 
Jiiiushoed. lie left three other sons, Cootb o«rtl doon, Hydcr, from w'honi tho present city of Hyderabad taktis its name, 
and Ibrahim. The parricide Juirmheed Cot^tb Shah now asctnided tho thi'unc, and caused his cider brotner, Cootb oo<i 
deeii, to boblin.led. Some time after a war brok*j out l^etwecn the kings of Beejafx>ro and Ahmodnnggor, and Juuisheed 
Bupt>ortod th© latter, but was defeated In several eiigHg**ment8 by Asaud Khan, tho Beejaporo goiiural, and stivurely 
w'oundedr Towards tho close of his reigT- •.* ’ temper beCHine so morose that bis younger brothers fled to Beedar, 
where Hyder died. Ibrahim then fled to V ijianugger, but hearing of Jamshcod's death, which took place in 155U A.D., 
he returned to Golconilah and wuis proclainuMl king, thus putting aside Soobhauu Coolee, tho infant sou of Jamshoed, who 
had boon for a fey?' months on the throne. Ibrahim CiKJtb Shah was a prince of gretat personal valour. When at Vijia- 
nngger, he killed in a dind Ambar Khau, an odicer in tho pay of .that court, and on tbo slaughtered man’s brother ip.king 
up the quarrel, Ibrahim slew him also. In his public wars, however, Ibrahim showed nioro craft than courage. In 1558 
be joined Hoossain Nizam Shah, King of Ahmediiugger, a wmr with Booja|>or©, but de8«i*ted his ally before any 
encounter took, place, and soon after joinetl Ally Adil Shah and Hammjah Vijianugger in besieging Ahmetlnugger. 
After tho fall of that city, with chanw^terisuc incoriHistenoy, Ibrahim again united his forces to those *»f Iloossaia 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siego to G'alyaniiy, a fort bolonging to BeejajKjre, and, in consideration of tliis aid, obtained 
the hand of Beeby Jam atilee, the daughter of Kv>ossaia Shah. Next year he marf3hed wit h th© other Mahomedan kings 
of tho Deccan against Vijianugger, and was present at the capture of tho place, and defeat and death of the liajah. In 
I7>G7 Ibrahim captured Rajahmundry, ami annexed the whole territory ae far nortli as Chicacole. Afterwards, while 
in alliance with Moortezah Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, in a war with Ally Adil Shah of Beejaporo, ho made overtures to 
the latter, who forwartled his letter direct to Moortezah. Incensed at this treachery, Moortezah sent a body of horse to 
attack Ibrahim’s camp, which they surprised, and twk from him 150 elephants, at tho same time putting tho Gower of 
his army to tho sword. In order to chock the pursuing enemy, his son, Alxlool Cawdor, asked leave to head an ambuscade 
and make a counter- an rprise ; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to be confined and tlicri 
poisoned. Ho himself died suddenly, A.D. 1581, after a reign of 32 years, leaving six sons an*l tbq'teeu daughters. Ho 
iuwl greatly a4^loraed his capital, Golcondah, ar.d fortified It anew. Among his public works tlic llooasain Saugor Tank 
and the Kalah Chabootrah, or Black Terraco, at Golcondah, Tnay 1)© particularly mentioned. Ibrabim was suocorHled by 
Mahomed Cooleo. In 1589 the city of Hyderabad then calh^d Bhaghnnggcr was founded seven miles from Oolcondah, and 
bi^came the capital of tho kingdom. Daring most of this roign thero was a continual frontier war with tbo Hindoos. It 
is believed that Mahomed conquered Gundieote, Cuddapah and all tho country south of the Pennair, but this seems 
doubtful. Mahomed died in 1611, and was succtiedcd by his brother Mahomed, who was succeedcnl by Abdoollah. 
In 1656 tho Moghuls attached and sacked Hyderabad, and Ijesicgcd the king in Golcondah. Abdoollah died in 1672, 
atifl was succeeded by his son-in-law Aboo Hassan. In 1674 the Moghuls again invaded Golcondah, but were defeated. 
In 1686 th© Moghuls under Prince Mooazzini invaded Golcondah and sacked Hyderabad, forcing the king Alx>o Hassan 
tr pay a largo ransom. Tho next J*?**** Golcondah itself was captured and annexed by the Moghuls, and tho CtKdb 
Shahv dvnasty came to an end. (7) JJ'trccd Shaf.y Dynasty of U*!cdar . — ’rhia dynasty may be said to have oommenced 
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kingdom ha<3 yet attaint'd, and held tlie Mahomedans in cliock for two centuries ; 
but” not without reverses. At the first conflict in liJCl between the Bahminy 
Mahomedans and the neijrhbouring ruler of Vijianugger, the former depopulated 
the country. In 11574 Moojauhid Shah of Goolburgha overran the whole peninsula 
down to Cape Comorin. Tlio Bahminy kingdom presently fell to pieces ; being 
succeeded by five separate kingdoms, hereafter to be named, founded by rival 
Mussulman leaders. Their jealousies aided the Vijianugger sovereigns in the 
acquisition of jiower. in 1479 the-.^rst Vijianugger dynasty came to an end, 
another being instituted by Narsimha. In 1487 this kingdom completely sub- 
verted the Pandyan country, Chola having fallen long before. By the close of the 
fifteenth century the power of Vijianugger was acknowledged as paramount 
through the entire peninsula. Small principalities exi.sted, such as Mysore, the 
lleddy chieftainship of Condaveed south of the Kistna [^], Nelloro [■*], the Guja- 
paty dynasty of Cuttack [-*], the Beydars of Hurpanhully, and the always inde- 
pendent principality of Travancore ; but Vijianugger was supreme. Narsimha 
was succeeded in 1 £.09 by Kri.shna Roya, who reduced the whole of the cast coast 
of the peninsula into subjection. The dynasty in his day reached its greatest 
height. His minister was a Brahmin, the well-known Tirnruaraja. The traveller 
Edwardo Barbessa describes the city of Vijianugger in 1510 as ‘ of great extent. 


about 1498, when Cusaini Barcod, Minister of Mahmood Sbah II of the Bahminy, became the real ruler of the kingdom, 
tho king boiug morcly a cypher. Ca«Him died in 150 1, and wa* succeeded by his son Ameer, who took the government 
still more into his own hands. In 1514 Mahmood 8 hah escaped to Imaud Shah, king of Berar, but finally returned and 
placed himself again under the protection of Ameer Bareod. Mahmood Shah died in 1518, and with him the dynasty 
of Bahminy kings may be said to have virtually closed. Ameer Baroed however found it inexpedient to make hiinseff 
ckctualiy king, so he placed on tho throne first Ahmed, who died in 1520, and then Allah ood deen. Tiiin king tried 
to oppose Ameer Bareed, and so was deposed and put to death in 1522. The next king came to a similar end in 
1524, and Ameer Bareed married tho queen. The next king Cnlnura Oollah finally escaped to Bt?ojapor 6 in 1527, 
and Ameer Bareod then ascended tho throne and took the title of king. Ameer Bareed was continually engaged in 
wars with licejapore, the king of which def<^ated and captured him in 1529, and ho bocamo f*>r n time conuniiiuler of 
part of tho lieojaporo army, but was afterwards allowed to return to Beodar. IIo innne<liately coniincnced his 
intriguos again, and snbsequontly defeated the king of Beojaj>ore, with the aid of tho king of Alunodniiggei*, bnt soon 
after died. He wtu» BiK'coedod by Ally Burcexl, who in i5i>5 joined tiio great Muhoniedan eonfcdcracy which overthrew 
tho kingdom of V'^ijianngger. Ally Bareed was succcedod in 1502 by Ibmhim. Tho remaining kings of tho dynasty 
in succession wore Cassiin II in Mirza Ally in 1572, and Ameer II. Tlieir history is not known, and the period 

of tho extinction of the dynasty is uncertain. ( 8 ) Hyderabad. — Aft<?r tho Deccan kingdoms had finally^ fallen into tho 
hands of the Moghuls, Zoolfacar Khan was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan hy tho Emperor Bahaudur Shah, in 1707, 
and ruled tVic country from ITyder»ilia<l, formerly capital of tho Ci>lcv>ndah kingdom, unil the chief town in the Doeean, 
'/oolfacar Khan was soon after Mucc<'<'ded hy UavnxMl Khan, who was killed in 1715 in a buttle with lIouM.sain Aliy, wiiori» 
he had nttUi-ked by oi<lcr <.d' the Emperor Eerokshere. 80 UIO time before his «iea>.h, Davissi Kh-nti laid he«'n sneceedetl 
id the vicoroyalty' of the Dttccan by Asaf Jah Nizam ool nioolk, who had obtained the api)oint imoit from the Emperor 
Ecrokshero in 1713. Asaf Jah was subHetpieiitly transferro*! from tho Deccan to Malv^'ah, nboiit whic)» period Ik.* neeniH 
to have deUTiuined t»< throw off tin? control of the Delhi Court. Accordingly in 1721 ho advoncod into the Deecan 
with an army, and twice fiefeated tho imperial troops sent against him. In 1722 Nizam t>*>l inoolk returned to Delhi, 
and b(!came V'izier t»j tlie Emperor Mahomed Shah, but finally resigned this <jf!ice and returned to tin* Deccan in 1723. 
Tho emperor, who had bcooiiio very suspicious of him, sent secret orders to Moobtiriz Khan, Governin' of 11 vdorahad 
and the Carnatic, to attack him. Mov)bariz Khan did s<^, but was defeated and killed, in 1724, and Nizruii ool inoolk 
thus obtained possession of all tho southern provinces. Ht? eventually became iridc[*cndent ruler of the Dc*craii, and 
founded the dynasty of tho Nizams of llydenihad, whose history will be found later under tho heading * Belations 
with Neighbouring States and Provinces.’ (9) Arcot. — The Carnatic was originally a dependency of the Deccan 
viceroyalty, and tiio first Nawab, Saudat Oollah, was appointed by Davood Khan in 1710. The capital of the kingdom 
was Arcot, and the Nawabs wore called indifferently Nawahs of the Carnatic or of Arcot. Tho latter title survives 
in Unit of the present Princo of Arcot. The subsequent history of tho Carnatio will bo found later under tho heading 
* Political Peusioners and Stijiendiarios.’ 


[*•*] Sketch ni.sTORv of the Rkddiks of Condaveed.— The founder of this family was one of tho several petty 
fcuilaiory chiefs who became indepoiidunt on tho decline of tho Warangal kingdom about 1323. Tho capital of the 
family was Condaveed, and its authority extended along tho Kistna, chiolly in what was formerly stjdcd tho 
Goontoor Ciresr. On the south worn in contact wdth tho Rajahs of Ntdlore, on the north with those of OrissH, 

and on the west with the sovereigns of Vijianugger, beneath whose ascendency they sunk after an independent reign 
of about a century. Tho first of tho family w'as Donty Aliya Reddy, an inhabitant of Uanoomaconda, said to have 
obtained possession of the philosopher's stone. He removed w-ith his treasure to Condaveed, constructed that and 
other strongholds as Vinoocondah, Bollnmcondah, and others and loft them to his descendants. From his being tho 
headman of his district, he was termed Reddy, and the family is known as tho Roddivaur or Reddies of Condaveed. 
This is the legend. Ho was sncceodod by his eldest son Poliya Vaima Reddy. Tho first prince, of wrbom authentic 
records exist, is Aoooraima Roddy, who was probably tho founder of tho political power of the family. An inscription 
at Amareshwaram on the Kistna specifies bis being in possession of Condaveed, Addanky, and Ryechore ; his repairing 
the causeway at Sriahoilam and the temple at Amravatty, both on the Kistna ; and his defeating various rajahs, 
amongst whom \he Cancateeyas only are of noto. He extended his dominions to Rajahmundry on tho north. Canjy 
on the south, and Srisheilam on the west. Ho was succeeded by his brother Aliya Vaima Reddy, after whom came 
in turn Comauragiry Vaima Reddy, Comaty Vonca Reddy, and Raucha Venca Reddy, tho last of the line, nt wliose 
death in about 1424 tho Gujapaty kings of Orissa extendi their power over his kingdom. Condaveed was taken in 
tho reign of Voerabhadra Gujapaty by Krishna Roya, tho soveroign of Vijianugger, in tho beginning of the sixtocnih 
century. The annals of Orissa however relate tho capture of Condapilly and consoqncntly tho invaHion of tho Reddy 
principality hy Capilesb wara, who reigned from A D. 1451 to 1478, and it is not nnliko’ly that he began tlie work 
of subversion which Krishna Roya completed. From tho latter period till tho overthrow* of Vijianugger hy tho 
Mahomedans, Condaveed continued to be part of the possessions of that state. Another account .itatcs that the lieddv 
dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedans in 1427. The Ueddivaur were great patrons of Teloogoo Hi eniture. and 
ShrMoauta, translator of portions of tho Pooranas and author of various poetical compositions, tlourishod under the lust 
o' the dynasty. ’ 


^**^^'** Histobt or TMB I*BixcirALiTY OF Nfi.loke. — This was the sest of a petfv 
imriods from tbs exiioctioo of the Chola authority in ihc upixr puit of the Drocun to the 
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highly populous, and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper, 
and sandal from Malabar.’ The palaces of the king and ministers and the 
temples are described as ‘ stately buildings of stone.’ According to the same 
authority the kingdom comprised the whole of the kingdom south of the Kistna. 
Kamrajah, the minister’s son, was reigning in l&t>4 when his kingdom was 
conquered by the five new Mahomedan dynasties. The kingdom of Beejapore 
was founded by Adil Shah in 1489. It retained its independence for 197 years 
until it was absorbed by Aurungzeeb in 1686. The Nizam Shahy dynasty of 
Ahmednugger was established in 1487 by Ahmed Nizam. It was subverted in 1637 
by Shah Jehaun. Imaud ool Moolk made himself independent at Berar in 1484, 
and commenced the Imaud Shahy dynasty, which was extinguished at the end of 
ninety years by the king of Ahmednugger in 1574. Coolee Cootb, a Turcoman 
who rose to be governor of Golcondah, established his independence there in 1512. 
This dynasty was subverted by Aurungzeeb in 1687. The dynasty of Beedar was 
established in 1498 by Ahmed Barecd. This kingdom was of limited extent and 
the period of its extinction is uncertain. In 1564 these Mahomedan sovereigns 
combined, defeated the Hindoo army at Talicote, and sacked the capital of Vijia- 
nugger [“]. Thus was for ever crushed out all independent Hindoo power from 

priucCR. It liad its own rajahs n« lato ab the rH^n of (iannptity l)c*vn. to whom one of thorn being by }iis 

rt 'Tti pc ti tor, Bauyana, repaired for aflaistaneo. This chief was named Amhhoja Deva. On hia death wiiliout iasut*, Manna- 
keshava jwas appointed by the VVurangnl Itajah to bo governor of the country, anil ho was auecocdi d by hiH non Maunavu 
Sid*lliy. The latter ia celebrated for his patronage of the family of Ticcatm, thyce grniulsont# of Hhuscaramnntry, no 
named; of whom one waa his minister, anotlur his general, and the tliird and most illustriotiM a aiit lior of t ho 

Tcloogoo traiiBlation of the JMahabbarat under the patronage of i’ratau]>a Koodra. On the ilownfaM of the VV^irangal 
kingdom, Siddhy liajah wa« engaged in hoatiliticB with Gautama petty Itajah of Vuliiaud, and both lost their lives in the 
contett. Their principalities were soon after subdued by the Keddies of Condaveed, just inontionod. 

P®] Sketch Histobt of the Oujafatixs of Cuttack. — The Gujapaty dynasty of Cuttack w’us founded in the 
twelfth century A.D. by Choranga or Cholaganga Deva, also called Aranta Vurmah. Ananga llheema Dova was OMt» of 
the most powerful kings of this lino. Ho reigned from about A.D. 1175 till 1202, and is said to have built the famous 
temple oi Juggernaut at Pooree. His grandson reigned from 1237 till 1282, and built the temple of Canuuroc to the 
north of Pooree. He extended his dominions southwards as far as Nellore. In the course of the fifteenth conlury, 
t)»o Ganapaties penetrated to Conjeeverara, but were driven back by the Vijianuggor king. Pooruoshottaraa Deva 
reigned from 1479 till 1504. Ho defeated the king of Conjeeveram, and married hia daughter. Upon the death of 
Pourooshottama's son, Prataupa Roodra, in 1532, dissensions arose among the different membors of the family and 
their power gradually declined. Taking advantogo of this state of affairs, the Mahomedaiis from the north invaded 
Orissa about 1560. In the battle which took place Teliuga Mooooonda Dova, the last of the Gujapaty dynasty, wms 
killed, and the Hahomedane overran the country. 

r**] Sketch Histobt of the Hindoo VuiANrooEB Dynasty. — (1) Foundem of th^ dyna$ty . — Hukkais otherwise called 
Haribara. It is probable that be and Bookka took advantage of some public commotion to lay the foundation of a new 
state. Whatever their previous origin the gonoalogy from Bookka and 11 arihara continues unbroken and authenticated. 
(2) D€9cripi%on of Vijianugger, — The situation of Vijianugger was admirably selected both os to the defence of the 
frontier line of the Toongabudra, and as a position from whence all southern and western conquests could be maintained. 
As part of ** Kishktndyah,'* under the name of Humpy, it was ancient sacred and classic grouud, and was already a place 
of resort and pilgrimage for Hindoos of the Deccan and Canarese provinces. The city, which included Humpy, 
vras founded on the right, or soathem bank of the Toongabudra river, in a plain partly open to the east and west ; 
but to the north-east bounded by a great group of rocks and hills intermingled, thTOOgh which only a few passes practi- 
cable for footmen existed ; and to the north, on the left bank of the river, by a natural outwork of the same description 
of granite I’oolcs and hills rising to a considerable height, the northern faces of which are almost inaccessible, and which 
left only a confined space between them and the river. In this small plain was founded the town or suburb of 
Ansgoondy '* (the elephant comer) ; and such pasBca as there were, being fortified by curtains and bastiona, the 
w'hole became an almost impregnablo position. On the south, the spurs of the lofty B a m a n droog hills reached to the 
city walls, and bounded them on that side t and to the west, the open plain was Intersected by fortifications which 
joined the river on the north bank, and the Ramandroog hills on the south. The enceinte covered a space hardly 
less than ten square miles, perhaps more; for, including the outwork of Anagoondy, it was not less than four miles in 
length, by three, or three and a half, miles in breadth. Between Anagoondy and the city, the river Toongabudra 
rushes through a gorge of the rocky hills before mentioned, its breadth at one narrow pass being not more than twenty 
yards — in a series of rapids. In this peculiar and interesting locality, the famous Hindoo capital of the Vijianugger 
dynasty was established, and rose rapidly to eminence. By what means, or at what period the family conquered in 
Buccession the provinoes to the south and west, can only bo conjectured ; nor ia any rt»cord of their early progress 
existent, except what is supplied by the chronicle ^ the Bahminy, Adil Shah, and Golcondah kings by k'erishta. (3) 
War ivith Mahmoed Shah Bahminy, — The first king Bookka Feigned from 1386 till 1367, and was succccacd .by Uarihaiik, 
who reigned till 1391. By Allah ood deen Gangoo Bahminy, the founder of the first independent Mahomedan dynasty 
of the Decoan, A.D. 1347, the Vijianugger princes do not appear to have been molested ; but in the reign of his son 
and successor, Mahmood Shah Bahminy I, some remarkable eveuts occurred which prove that in A.D. 1364, thirty- 
four years after its presumed origin, the Vijianugger kingdom bad attained very considerable local power. It was 
in this year that the Mahomedan king, in the midst of a festival held to celebrate victories over the Hindoo princee 
of Telingana, gave an order on the treasury of Vijianugger for the payment of some musicians, which' they were to 
deliver ; an act of aggression, which occasioned a memorable and destructive wsr. The Vijianugger king resented the 
insult, and the messenger from Ooolbnrgha was paraded through the city on an ass, and dismissed. The Rsjah then 
assembled his army, and marohed with 80,000 horse, 8,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot, to Adony, whence he bogan to 
ravage the Mahomedan territory. Among otheg operations the fort of Moodgull, then held by a Mahomedan garrison, 
was besieged and taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; and news of this event reaching the Mahomedan king, he 
swore that ** he would not sheathe his sword till he had put to death 100,000 infidels.*’ The Vijianugger prince must 
have advanced from Moodgnll to the bank of the Kistna, then full, iu order to dispute iU passage ; but this did not 
deter Mahmood, who crossed the river with 9,000 horse, attseked the Hindoos when heavy rain was falling, and, their 
elephants being unable to act, the rest of the army was seised with a panic, and fled to Adony, leaving their camp 
equipage and gnus in the hands of the enemy. On this occasion Mahmood fell upon the vast basaar of camp fbllewera* 
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the south of India. The feeling indeed of the Hindoo population of the south has 
been always loyal to the ancient Hindoo rulers. Copper-plate documents acknow- 
ledging the representatives of the Vijianugger family as paramount sovereigns 


and inaB«acrod 70,000 of them; making allowauct-^ for exaggf^ ration, it in ovident that tlii« wa« a blotjdy defeat. It ih 
espocially mentioned that artillery had never heretofore boon miule use of by M-ahomedans in tlio Docenn; but tlmt 
captured on thia ooca.'iion was made over to the command of Sufder Khan, “to whom w'as attached a number !‘urk« 
and Buropeaua acquainted with the art of gunnery. “ Following up this victory, Mahmoud crossed the Toongabudru, 
and was mot by the armv of Vijianugger under Bhuja Koya, the Vijianugger minister, w ho had vauntoiA that ho 
wonld bring back the Leaj of the Mabomedan king on a spear. The entire Mahomodaii army is described ns composed 
of 16,000 cavalry and 50,0(X) infantry, of which 10,000 cavalry and 30,000 foot, with the artillery, advancL*d under 
the king’s general, Khan Mahomed, and wore met by Bhoj Mul at the head of 40,000 horse and 500,000 foot. 
Kach party was iiiflamod by religious auimoaity, and the combat was fierce and destructive. The commaiidere of 
both wings of the Mahomedaus were killed, and their troops broke; when the king, the head of 3,000 horse, changed 
the fate of the battle* The artillery too had effect upon the Hindoo army, and after a spirited charge by an officer 
named Mokurrib Khan, in which nn elephant became nnraly, and, rushing forward, broke the Hindoo line, the <lay could 
not bo retrieved. Bhoj Mul was killt^d, and a groat slaughter enaued, not only of fighting men, but of the people 
generally. The Vijianugger king tied from place to place, and at last threw himself into tVie capital, which 
Mabmood invested ; but being unable to make any impression on the fortifications, and the position bmng naturally 
impregpiable at every other point, tho king had ro<jw>ijr«o to stratagem. Ho pretended to bo ill, and retreated across 
the Toongabndra, followed by the Hindoos. When the wide plain north of the Hvor had boon reached, the king 
encamped, as did also Krishna Roya. At night Mahmood assembled his principal officers, and opened to thorn his 
yilan of a night attfickon the e«icmy, which was forthwith put in execution. Tht3 Hindoos liad passed a night of carousal, 
and, wearied by it, had gone to sloop ; before dawn however their camp was furiously attacked by the Mahomedaus, 
and a complete route ensued, the Rajah saviug himself with difficulty. The scene of this event is the plain to the 
north of the presi]mt Gangauvaty, and its memory is preserved in local legend at Anagoondy. Mahinood now 

recrossod the river, and began to massacre the inhabitants of all the villages near the capitiil. Torror-Btrickon, tlio 
people implored their Rajah to make terms with the Mahomodnns ; and some of Mahmood’s otfirors remindod him 
that hifl vow x>f slaughter extended to only 100,000 infidels: but though he admitted tho sanctity of his vow, th«» 
king would he satisfied with nothing short of tho payment of his musiciaxu, and the ambassadors ft^om Vijianugger 
forthwith paid the amount. Struck with the remonstrances of the Hindoo ambassiuiors, the king bound himsejf by an 
oath, that henceforward he and his sucoossors would spare all unarmed people in w’ur, a premise whicVi ho for his part 
faithfully observed j and during his reign, which ended by his death in A.D. 1374, no l^rthor war with Vijianugger 
ensued. (4) War with Moojauhid Shah Buhmtny, — No sooner however was his son Moojauhid Shah Hahminy cstab- 
Iishodon the throne, than be sent a demand to tho Vijianugger king to forego his claims to the territory west of tho 
Toongabudra, to give up the fort of Baukapore, and tho Hoab between tho Kistna and Toengabudra rivers. • This 
request was not complie<l with j the Hindoo king, on his part, asserted his right to the Doab, and demmuled that tlio 
elephants taken by King Mahmoo<l should bo rotur?ied. War therefore ensued. Tho Vijianugger territory w'um invaded, 
and tho Rajah, not trusting to the dofonccs of his capital, moved to tho westward into the forests and jurjgles of tho 
ghanis, followed by the king ; who penetrated to the sea-coivst, aud ropairo<i a inosquo which bail bccu erected at 
Setoobandha Rameswaram by Malik Caufuor. Tho Hindoo Rajah had hoped tiiat the climate of ilio forests w'ould be 
fatal to the Mahomedaus ; but it proved unfavourable to himself and his family, and he returned to Vijianugger. He 
was pursued by tho king, who suddenly appeared in tlio suburbs of the city, and caused the greate.'.t oonMiomationr 
The place attacked was Carnalaupooram, where them was then, r.nd is now, a Jake or tank, and a very rich templo 
upon a rising ground. The temple tho king ra/.od to the ground ; possesHing himself of its jew eis, and tho gold plates 
with which the shrine and its pinua4';lo were covered. The Hindoos attompted to save it, but failed, their sortie l>«itng 
driven back. A general action foUow'od, which appears, from Ferishta’s account of it, to have been fought with 
great valour and much military skill on each side. It may bo gathered from the chronicle, that although the Mahomo> 
dans claimed a victory, they were novortheloHs obliged to retreat. No furth ur attack of Vijianugger followed, and 
the king, with between sixty and seventy thousand captives, moved towards Adony. (5) Kurtcnt oj the Vijianugr/er 
kingdom in tho fourteenth century, — The Vijianugger kingdom at this period extended from tho Kist na to liameswarnDi, 
and from the shores of the Indian ocean to Teliugana. It is questionable whether the actual adniiuiHirative authority 
of the State ever reached as far as the extreme southern point of the peninsula; but the Vijiauugger princes may oven 
then have been powerful enough to levy tribute from tho Paudyau kings of Madura and cho Cholas of Gonjeoverum, 
both of which kingdoms were declining. The port of Qoa, the fortress of Belgauuk, and many other places to tho 
westward of Vijianugger, with tho Concau, belonged to tho Hindoo kingdom ; and tho rulers of Malabar, Geylon, and 
other ooon tries, kept ambassadors at the oourt. (6) Reig^i, of Deva Roya — Deva Boy a came to tho throne in A.D. 
1391 and reign^ till 1414. In the year 1398, peace having subsisted between the rival kiogdoms for twenty years, 
war again broke out between them. On this occasion, Deva Roya was the aggressor, having suddenly invad^ the 
Goolburgba territory (Feroze fihah Babrniny being king) with 80,000 horse and a vast army of foot. His object was 
to possess himself of the Ryechore Doab, and the forte of Rvechore and MoodgulL He was met by King Foroze on the 
banks of the Kistna ; but his son having been assassinated by an emissary of the king, Deva Roya fi^ precipitately, 
and shut himself up. The Mahomedaus followed, and again laid waste the country south of that city, and peace was 
only purchased by tho payment of eleven lakhs of boons (about 4| millions of rupees), tbo Mahornr^dans retaining 
possession of the disputed territory. This peace did not however continue, for in A.D. 1406, the Rajah having heard of 
tho beauty of the daughter of a goldsmith who resided at Moodgpill, sent a detachment of his troops to carry her off ; 
but the girl had fled W'ith her parents, aud the troops, in revenge for their disappointment, ravaged the country on 
their return. Feroze Bhah immediately marched upon Vijianugger, and in the first assault obtained a footing in the place ; 
but this could not be maintained, and the Mahomedan army, taking up a position without, remained there for several 
months, the time being occupied by continual skirmishes. A portion of King Feroze’s forces were however sent once 
more to ravage the southern provinces of Vijianugger, and by another detachment the £014 of Baukapore was liesieged 
and taken. Deva Roya had failed in obtaining assistance from the kings of Malwah, Candeish, and Goozerat, and alarmed, 
at King Feroze's intention of attacking Adony, sued for peace. On this occasion tho king of Vijianugger was 
forced to give his daughter in marriage to Feroze, with a portion of ten lakhs of hoona (4 millions of rupees), five 
mans (120 lbs. weight) of pearls, fifty elephants, and two thousand slaves, together with the fort and dependencies of 
Bankapore. This wedding was forthwith colobrated with great pomp, and animosities for the time were suspended ; 
but King Feroze conceived himself affrontod by a breach of Mahomedan etiquette, and the marriage. did not load to 
any cordiality on either side. (7) Ft^aya Roya. — Vijaya Roya succeeded Deva Roya in 1414 and reigned till 1424. 
No fresh war with the Bahminy king occurred, till after tho accession of Ahmed Bhah Waly Bahmiuy, tho brother of 
Feroze, who succeeded him 2 audio tho first year of his reign (1422-23) the territories of Vijianugger wore again 
invaded. Vijianugger was again closely besieged, and tho tribute oventaally sent to the royal camp, the Rajah’s son 
accompanying it, and escorting tho Ooolborgha monarch to the frontier. (8) Pandaura Deva Roya, and hie eucceeeore. — 
Vijaya Roya was Bucoeedod in 1424 by Pandaura Deva Roya. At this period the Vijianugger kingdom bad oatondod 
considerably southwards, and probably included tho whole of Mysore. After this, peace with Bahminy was observed 
for some years, and no further cause of dispute arose ; but on the accession of Allah oo<l dcon Bahminy II in 1435, 
an arrear of tribute of five years was due, and tho king’s brother. Prince Mahomed Khan, was sent with an army to 
demand it. Oa receiving payment of this tribute the prince rebelled against his brother; and being assisted by the 
Kajah of Vijiaau|mr, occupied tho districts of Beejapore, Sholapore, and Nnldroog in succession, iu addition to the. 
Ryeebore Doab. Pandaura Roya chafed under tho necessity of paying tribute to* the Bahminy king, and turned his 
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are found as late as the year 1793. Rararajah’s two brothers took possession of 
Penoocondah and Chundragherry, and one of his descendants to this day assumes 
the title of Rajah of Vijianugger, and has a palace at Anagoondy on the same site. 


avtentioii towardii tho oouqueet of that kingdom. Now also, for tho flrat timo, he ealxAtod Mahomeduna in hia army, and 
built a mosque for them in bia capital, allowing them free exorcise of their faith. He aleo iiitroclucoti ai-oli«ry into his 
own armj’, and 60,000 of his troopa wore inatruoted in tho art. Finally, in 1443, he crosaotl the Toongabudi-a and 
overran the Doab, his light troops plundering the country aa far as Bugger and Boejajwre. Tho Vijianuggor end 
Bahminy forces mot near Moodgall, and in two months thora were three great actions. Poat^ ensured, iha itajah 
paying up arrears of tribute and preseating forty elephants, and rvcoiving in return valuable prtiF^ents. Hatnebondra 
iioya haa sucoeoded Pandaara Dev» Koya in 1450, and roignod till 1479. Allah ood deon Bahnriny l^ad boon sucocedod 
by Hoomajoon tho druel in 1457 ; he, by Nisam Shah in 1461 ; and he in tarn by Mahomed II in 1463, who reigned 
till 1482, and waa followed by Mahmood Shah 11, the last king who preserved any seuiblanco of authority in the once 
powerful Bahuiiny kingdom. From the period of the war with .\)lah fx>d doen Bahminy, t horefore,. it; 3Vl2'4S, up to 
the declaration of indopendonoe, in 1*439, by Yoosuf Adil Shah, of Beojapore, a period of ft»t ty-aix yews, no disagree^- 
ment appears to have occurred between the Mahomedans and tho Hindoos of VijiannK'f^t'r ; ii;>r wore the MahonicMians, 
orr account of internal dissensions, mutual jealousies, and tho rapidly advancing dismemberment of the Bahminy 

kingdom, in a o^mdition to have waged war with their united and powerful rival, Tho absence of any historioiJ 

record of domestic ocx^iirrenres at V’’ijianugger such as was nmiutaiuod at all the Mahoruodan courts of India, prfweuta 
the (Xfssibility of diHCovenng tho progress tho Hind(x> kingdom had made from 1442 to 1490. Nor do the detniU of 

the Vijian agger iuscripiious, beyond montioii of tlie namos of the princes by whom, or in whf^sc reigns, they wero 

made, give any duo to tho progress of public events. (9) 7*hs nvw Xaraimhu dynaaty . — At Ranu'h»»ndm Koya's death 
in 1479 Naraiinlia suctwoded, and instituted ii new dynasty. He was succeeded in 1490 by Veem Narrnnha Hajah, 
who at his death left three sons, Atchoota, Stviaushiva, and Trimal. Thost* hoiug minors, the country was ujunagcsl by 
Krishna Koya, their father’s brother, who had previoualy hold the olfioe of prime minister. (10) fix tent of the Vtjia^ 
nuyger kingdom a* the end of the jift^-enth cer.fury . — At this time the Vijianuggor kingdom limi perhaps nttuiiiod its 
greatest eminence and extent. During the long interval of peace with tho Mahomedaus, the Vijianugger rouquoats 
had been extended to Mahanaud, near Rainnaiul ; Canjy, and Choladi'sham, the ca}Mtal and country of fho OtobLR ; 
Paunily Doshatn, or Madura ,* Shroorungam, or Beringapatam ; Arcot, Nollore, Mysore, Buuda, Chitnldrtx>g, II urpanhtilly, 
Cuddapah, Yatloogiry, Kyochore, Gadwal, Kuruool, Shurapore, Bugger, and many other pltu'.es. The whole of tho south 
had been overran, tb© ot'tual domttuoriB of Yijiauiigger reached to the southorn border of the plateau of Mysore, and 
tho remnants of the Paundy nnd Chola kingdoms acknowlodgod its power and paid it tribute. (Jl) Krhhna /toyn. - 
In 1509 Krishna Hoya usurped tho aovoridgnty, and ruled the country with much vigour and ability. Ho was the only 
Vijianagger prinew who ever obtained advantivgoa over the Mahomedaus ; and he invmlod Orienit, tho daughter of 
whose king he married, and oxtouded tho authority, if not the actual coni(iu'Hts, of Vijmnuggor, ovtr the whido of iho 
south of India. Tho moinory of this ruler is still living among the natives of tho country, bur tlio MahoinedHn 
historians havo taken no notion of him. (12) 'I'he Ramrajah dynai^ty . — Apparonrly Krishna lit y.a was depose i and 
suocoeded by Kumrajah, a ininisUir ; who founded a now dynasty. But tho history of this period is most confused. 
This king it soams ** in the oourao of five or six years had out off by treachery all who oj>posed his pretonsioxie to the 
throne-** Believing himself secure, he left tho city in charge of a dopondant, and went southwards to punish some rebel-* 
lions feudatories, when a reaction arose in favour of the ancient family ; and the uncle of the infant prince, Hboja Trimal, 
assembled troops and donod Ramrajah, w*ho, finding .it impossible to resist, retired to hi« own estates. Shortly 
aftarwards, Bhoja 'IVimal Roya, having strunglod the young king usurinvi the throne; but beirnT nearly im)>ecilo, and 
% tyrant, thf> people in vit<vi bock Ramrajah. At this crisis, Bhoja Trimal offered a large tmhsidy to Ibrahim Adii 
Shah I of Boejapor© for his aupport, and the Mahomedan king repaired to Vijianugger ar i ©stablifjhed Hhojn, Trimal 
on the throne. The introduction »>f a Mahomedan power, however, into Vijianugger, waa by r.o meamj 
to the nobility and tho Brahmin pnesthood. As soon as Ibrahim Adil Shah had de^rted, a revolution in favour of 
Ramrajah ooourmd, and, on pretonco of avenging the death of the infant whom Bhoja Boy'v ha«I strangled, that ponvon 
was attacked. In a fit of insiLnity Bhoja Hoya destroyed himeolf by falliag ujKin his sword, after ho had ground all 
the royaJ jewels to powder, cut off the tails of tho elephants and horses, and blinded them. Honoeforth Ramrajah 
ruled supreme* (13) The Hindoos defeated at ToHcote by the Mahomedans . — Jbrabina Adil Bhah 1 died in 1657, and waa 
BucMseeded his sou Ally. At first Ally Adil Shah courted alliance with Ramrajah, and even on one (XK’osion went to 
visit him in person. Those civilities led to a treaty of offensive and defensive all ianoe against tho state of Ahmodimgger, 
then very pow:^rfal ; and the Heejupore and Tijiari agger kings having cfralescod, invaded .Ahmednugger and besieged 
the oapitaiL During this carapaign the Hindoo auxiliaries behaved with Such bi^urbarity, that although lUirurajaK was 
eventaally induotKl to return U. his capital, his overboaring cxmduct hod tho effcot of ca.ising all the Mahompdan kin^^ 
of the Deoesan to combine in a crusaiie against him. In the year 1664, the plans of the confederates were ToaturoiJ ; 
and having anited their forces, they adve.rvced southwards by way of Tabcote. Tho Vilianugger triK)j)s had takon up 
the line of the Kistna as their most advantageous position ; but the allies crossed by a skilfully mat'rMged manaiuvro. 
and a general action ensued at about ten milc« south of tho river, where tho Hindoos had formed their oa-mp. It 
ip almost iTtipossmc to come to a correct conclusion os to tho nurnberp of the foroes engaged on each siilo lu this 
decisive battle. Ramrajeh is said to havo bad 7(1,000 cavalry and 90,000 f<K>t, archers, and matchlock men, tn tho 
field I and by other accounts very many more. Tho Mahomedaus, united, wore not pro?>ably less tlmu 1<K>/KX) ntroog. 
During the progress of the fight, all a<x)OUTits concur in stating that both winge ef the Mahomedan army had fallen 
back, and that little more was needed to insure their oomplete defeat ; but the oantre was firinly held by the king of 
Ahmednugg^r, with his famous artillery, on which tho Hindoos could make no impressioo. He bod no less than 
100 guns of all descriptions posted in thi-oo lines, the heavy pieces in the first, tho light artillery in tlio seexmd, and 
in the third “ zumbooraks." or swivels. A Kuroponn 'rurk commanded the whole. The line ncis inaskcd by 2,000 
archers, who fell back behind the guns when they wore oliargod, and assisted their dostructivo effect. Ramrajah, who 
comoianded tho centre of his own army, after tho failure of tho first charge against tho g'.ns which ho had tnfj ia 
person, began to distribute rewards to incite another, which was made. On this oocs-^iou the guns wore loaded with 
bags of tho heavy copper money of tho oonntry, which caused a terrible slanghtor. Five thousand are said to 

have fallen at the muzades of the guns ; and Kishwar Khan Lory, at tho hoed of 6,(XK) Beojaporo cavalry, charging 
through tho intervals of the artillery, carried all before him, and irretrievably routed tho lIijidfK> army. Ramrajah 
himself, who waa eadoavouring to escape on foot, was seized and beheaded, and his army find to Vijianugger. Tho 
Mahomedans followod up the victory, imd took possession of tho capital and kingdom. (14) h'ifuil dutmembertnent of the 
VijiafKmgger kingdom. After the return of the Mahomedans to their own country, an off<5rt w*as made to ro]>opalate tho 
city, but it failed. The seat of Oovemment was then fixed at Penoooondah, a strong hill fort and lor^o town on the 
borders of Mysore ; and hero the family rernmnod. Parts of tho ancient Vijianagger kingdom remained in the possession 
of petty chiefs. These independent baronies — HarpanhnlJy, Ohitaldroog, aJid tho Uko—woro hold hy Bnydar chiefs, who 
liod probably owned but light allegiance to Vijianugger i and they were gradually settled, and their possessions securod 
to fhem by Ally Adil Shah, who eventually established his authority over the provinces which lay immediately sooth and 
west of Vijianugger, while the (loleondah kings prossod on southwards in the direction of Penoooon<toh, w hiuh afterwards 
was sometimes in the hands of one party and sonietinios of the other. Lattlo is known of the Vijianugger family after 
t heir removal to Penoocoadsli, where, weakened as they vrere by the loss of iheur capital, the y had to on wnnter the 
forces of the Goloondah king, which were perhaps stronger than those of Beejapore. After many struggles with Golcon- 
tlah, they *were driven out of Ponoxxjondah to Chundragherry, a strong fortress to the eastward, and lost alt their 
dominions to the north and ncarth-west. Some of their vicissitndee can bo traced in the ^history of* Mvsore, and show 
occasional vlgonr in the representatives of the dynasty, and attempt# to recover tbsir pomtioa. One of these efforts gave 
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But aU real power vanished at Tahcote. For a Mcond tune the whole of the 
uoninaula was thrown into confusion. The minor chiefs seized the opportunity for 
throwing off their dependence ; and throughout the peninsula arose a large number 
of petty poligars[®l and small chieftains, whose quarrels and wars and 8trug«^k-s for 
supremacy kept the country disturbed for two-and-a-half centuries. 


91 . The Naicks or Madura. — The only Hindoo chiefs that attained to real 
power after the close of the Vijiauugger dynasty were the Madura Naicks, for- 
merly viceroys of Vijianugger. In the reign of Krishna Roya of Vijianugger the 
rulers of Tanjore and Madura, that is to say of Chola and Pandya, being at war 
with each other, Nagama Naick a Teloogoo officer of the Roya, was sent to the 
support of the Pandyan ruler. After subduing the Chola Rajah, Nagama imprisoned 
his ally, and assumed the sovereignty, in consequence of which a force was sent 
against him under his son Vishwanautha Naick. Vishwanautlia defeated his father, 
and sent him prisoner to Vijianugger ; and on the death of the Madura ruler which 
happened shortly afterwards he was made Governor of Madura. He took advantage 
of *tho hostilities between the Rajahs of Vijianugger, and their Mahonicdan neigh- 
bours to cenvert his govenunenb into an independency and was succeeded in it by 
his descendants, 'riie dyna.sty continued till the middle of the last century. The 
greatest of the line was Trimal Naick. The history of Madura has already been 
detailed, as also that of the subordinate principality of the Maravar of Ramnaud. 


92. Progress op the Mahomedans. — While the country was in. this state the 
Mahomedans gradually pressed downwards, securing the dominion of the parts 
south of the Toongabudra and eastwards to the sea, and encroaching southwards ; 
till they had reached the lower confines of the Teloogoo country by the ipiddle of 
the seventeenth century, and by the beginning of the eighteenth had extended yet 
further. 


93. European Skttle.ments in India. — The first modern European nation to 
establish a setMemeiit in India was the Portuguese. They occupied Calicut and 
Goa on the West Coast at the beginning of the sixteentli century ; or when Acbar 


them poBSCBsion of A.nagoondy and a portion of thoir old dominions ; but the Mahrattaa and 'rippoo Sultan prevented 
effeotnally the existence of any independent powfr except thoir own. Finally, after the capture of Serinigapatam, the 
poBsessions of the family were limited to the town of Anagoondy and some villages dependent upon it, which wero 
oonti&aed to them by the Nizam, and a poiuiion of 1,500 ropoes per month was also allowed by the liritish GoverzimoDt. 


P’] Skvtch Histoey of the Bkvdab PoLiOARS OF Hurpanholly. — After the conquest of Vijianugger, in 
1566, by the Mahomedan kings of the Heccan, Ally Adil Shab of Boejapore continued tho subjugation of the Hindoo 
distriota to the westward and north-westward, wnioU had bewn hold by feudal nobles and viceroys of tlie Uimioo 
kingdom. This proved to bo by no means an easy task ; and the king was materially assisted by the iJeydar 
chieftains of Nortliorn Mysore, who had joined him after the fall of Vijianugger, and with whom the Beydar Naick of 
Bugger, already in tho royal service, had boon a successful mediator. The poBsessions of those Beydar chieftains 
formed a barrier, as it were, against Mahomodan encroachment to the aoutb, extending from tho ghauts eastward ha 
far as Cuddapah. The principal of them were the Poligars of Chitaldroog, Boyadroog, Rutnagherry, Hurpanhully, Tari- 
keray, Jholly, Ac., and they could at all times command the services of large numbers of their clans, who wore brave 
soldiers, although habitual and hereditary freebooters. In tho year 1576-7, Ally Adil Shah made an attempt to drive tho 
Vijianugger family from Penoooondah, where they had i*etroatod ; but the roiguing prince sucoooded in d( 3 taching 
Uuudiattam Naick of ilurpanhully, tho chief of Ally Adil Shah's Boydors, from him ; and he, having united with other 
chiefs of his tribe, distressed tho army of Ally Adil Shah so materially that they forced him to raise tho siege and retreat 
to Benkipore. Elated by these successes, tho Boydars generally broke into insarrection y and hatl any energetic 
movement on tho part of the princes of Vijianugger followed, it is quite possible that they might bare recovered their 
capital and re-establiMhod their dynasty. The Mahomodan king’s army could make very little impression upon these wild 
mountaineers, who dtjfoatod or eluded his boat troops. At length yiolicy prevailed over force, the chiefs were guaranteed 
in their possessions and rights, and they continued in the royal service till in its turn the Mahratta conquest provailocl 
oTor the Mabomedau. Suoh is the earliest record obtainable of tho Beydar chiefs in tho history of the times. There is 
little doubt they were one of the moat aboriginal tribes in the country ; and their clannish attachment and organization, 
their pursuit of war and plunder as their only occupation, thoir poonliar tenets and observances, and their innate 
unchangeable savagery, have always marked them as a notable race. Tho Beydar chiefiaixui maintained thoir position 
dimug the contests ^tween the Mahrattas and the Emperor AurongBeeb i but their attachment to the Mahrattas, as 
Hindoos, was more steadfast than to the Mahomedans whom they served only as snooessors of the Beejaporo kings. 
Until the power of Hyder Ally arose, their iQcal oonsequenoe was not diminished. In the perpetual wars between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, in which the chief authority of the Beydar distriota was sometimes in the hands of one, 
sometimes of the ^ber, they fared badly j being obliged to pay heavy oontributions to both, which were enforced at the 
point of the sword. Hence their influence g^ually declined, and many of the families became extinct. That of 
Hurpanhully had shared with that of Chit^droog, the chief power and inflnenoe of the Boydars j and, as nearest to 
Vijianugger, WM most trusted and most employed by Ally Adil Sliah. In 1762 the chief submitted to Hyder Ally, and 
beerae a wnable and mucl^rnsted officer ; and up to 1786 he preserved most part of his hereditary feudal territory, 
T* . Whether Tippoo Sultau was weary of these Beydar chiefs, or resented the antiquity of 

their facies and privileges and ^eir local power is not known i bat Chitaldroog had previously fallen to his father. 
*and his4r^ment of the Naicks of Hurpanhully is ihns recorded by Wilks “ On his retnm (that is, from the distriota 
Toongabudra) by a route passing nearly midway between Hurpanhully and Boyadroog, be made 
disposing his army in oantonmenU, of two b^des, with secret insirootions/to each of 
remov^ aU gronnds of suspicion, by repeated personal acknowledgmeoto to 
lb# rdigars of th^'se places, for tho distinguished services they had rendered in the late campaign, he seised thoir chiefs 
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was on the throne of Delhi, yet the Hindoo Narsimha dynasty of Vijianugger 
and the five independent Mahomedan kingdoms of Beejapore, Ahmednugger, 
Golcondah, Berar, and Beedar divided the real political siipremacy of the Deccan, 
and the most southern part of India was still under its native Hindoo rulers. 
The two navigators Vasco de Gama and Cabral were the pioneers of Portuguese 
commerce, and Albuquerque laid the foundations of Portuguese power in India. 
Portuguese settlers at no time came into conflict with the English, but fell before 
the Dutch progress or in consequence of the neglect of their parent country. The 
Dutch were the second of modern European nations that arrived in India. After 
previous occupation of various stations in the Eastern Archipelago, tliey settled 
at Poolicat, Sadras, Palcole, and other places on the eastern coast of Southern 
India, from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards. This was the 
period of the Poligars, of the Naick rule at Madura, and of the progress of the 
Mahomedans southwards. The Dutch rapidly dispossessed the Portuguese; and in 
the next century they in turn surrendered to the English. The Danes also came 
to Tranquobar in Southern India in the seventeenth century ; but their occtipation 
of that settlement was wholly peaceful. Tranquebar was purchased from the 
Danes by the English in the present century. The earliest possession of the French 
in the East was Madagascar, but in 1672 they purchased the site of Pt)rKlicheiTy. 
The relations betw'een the English and French in India were undisturbed until the 
war of the Austrian Succession three-quarters of a century later, when occurred 
the important events to be narrated later on. The separate histories of each of 
these predecessors or rivals of the English in Southern India will be fotjnd sketched 
in the article on Relations with Foreign Powers. 

94. The Earliest English Settlements.— The European nations, as is well 
known, began their career in this country as merchants. In order to carry on their 
occupation, they erected factories, which they were obliged to fortify so as to 
secure themselves from the hostility of the various native powers. The first place at 
which the English traded on the eastern coast of India was Pettapoly, now Nizam- 
patam, a seaport in the Kistna district[***®”]. Captain Hippon in the ship “ Globe** 


and principal officers In canip on the same day and boor as hia V>rigadea OTorpoworod their unsuapeeting garriaona. 
The oaah and effects of every hind, not excepting the personal omauienta of the women, were carried off as royal plander, 
and the chiefs were sent to the acoostomed fate of Cabbaul Droog." In his own memoirs the Sultan justifies the annex- 
ation of these dependencies to his dominions on the ground of the uncertain allegpanoo of the chiefs to his father, and 
their conspiracies in regard to himself. The family of Hurpanbully was not, however, eitlngulshed, and in 1792 the 
condnot of Tippoo’s local officers at Chitaldroog drove the Beydars into rebellion, which was siippreRsed with much 
difficnlty- After the fall of Seringapatam, the Hurpanbully district formed part of those transferred to the Nizam, by 
whom the family was recognized, and to some extent reinstated. Finally, in the cession of the country aociuired from 
Tippoo south of the Kistna to this Government, Hurpanholly was included, and belongs now to the ccnlcctorato of 
Bellary. The family still exists, but in reduced circumstanoes. 

[•] SlCVTCH OVTHB OBIOIN AND PROORKRS OF ENGLISH InTBBXBTB. THROUGHOtn INDI A— fo /ind a north-n est 
pasMogs . — The Portuguese were the first European nation to turn their attention to India, next canwt the Dutch, and 
finally the French and English. Few visits had been paid to the East Indies by English traders previous to the first 
charteir granted to the English Comjiany in the year 1600. The first English attempts to roach India were by the 
north-west pMsage. In 1496 Henry VI I panted letters patent to John Cabot and his three sons to fit out two vessels 
for the discovery of this passage. They failed, but discovered the islands of Newfoundland and B(. John, and explored 
the coast of America from Labrador to Virginia. In 1527 Eobert Thome, so English merchant, made a representation 
to Henry VIll concerning a trade with India, and formed a scheme of opening a traffio by the uortli-wcst passagu with 
China. (2) Sthastian Cabot and Frohiahor, — In 1549 Sebastian Cabot, son of John Cabot, obtained sanction for a 
charter for the discovery of new lands by the north-west passa^, and In 1558 Sir Hngh Willoughby sailed for this 
purpose, but he and most of his crew perished of cold in a river of Lapland. In 1554 a charter was gi'anted by I’hilip 
and Mary to the Rnssia Company under the name of * The Merchant Adventurers for the Discovery of Lands, Countries, 
Isles, Ac., not before known to the English,’ the first governor of which was Sebastian Cabot. Martin Frobisher thrioo 
attempted to pierce a northern passage to the East in 1576, 1577, and 1576, on behalf of the ’Company of Cathay,’ but 
the expedition failed, and the project was demonstrated to bo impracticable by Sir Francis Drake on his return from 
his celebrated voyage. (8) Davis and Dajin, — John Davis oouduoted three expeditions for the discovery of the jmasnge 
between 1585 and 1587, under the patronage of a London Company entitled the 'Followship for tlio Discovery of the 
North-west Passage.* The last attempts to find this passage were made by William Baffin in 1612, 161«3, 1615, and 1616. 
An attempt was then made at overland trade with India through Russia, but it was found iin)>osstblo to conipoto 
profitably with the Portuguese. (4) The Turkey and Levant Company. — TlHs gradually led to the formation of the 
Turkey nnd Levant Company in 1581, in the hope of establishing trading relations with India by way of the Levant and 
PersiitB Onlf. In 1577 Sir Francis Drake fiti^ out four ships and sailed through the Straits of Magellan, returning 
home by the Cape of Good Hope. In the course of his voyage he touched at Temate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English with all the cloves it produced, and Drake was thns the first person to 
open direct commercial intercourse between England and the East Indies, as well as the first Englishman to circum- 
navigate the globe. (6) The first Englishman in India. — The first Englishman who actually visited India was Thom as 
Stenbens in 1576 unless there be any fonndation in f ct for the statement of William of Malmesbury that in A.D. 883, 
Bignelmns of Sherborne being sent by King Alfred to Home with presents to the Pope, proceeded from thence to India 
to visit the tomb of St. Thomas (near Madras). Stephens was Rector of the Jeeoitr College In Salseite. In 1583 the 
voyaM was made by a different route, as appears by the journal of Ralph Fitch, a merclumt of London, preserved in 

the Collection of Toysges from the Harleisn Library. He, accompanied by Newberry and Leodes, went by Tripoli of 

Ormns, and on to Ooa. Tlie Portuguese imprisoned them at Ormus, and again at Ooa. Finally Newberry settled down 
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landed there on the 20th August 1611. He at first had touched at Poolicat, but 
the Dutch Governor Van Wersioke refused to allow him to trade. Having left an 
establishment at Pottapoly with the means for carrying on a commerce, he sailed to 
Masulipatam, where he arrived on the Slst August and proceeded similarly. The 


M a •hopkoopar at Ooa, Loedoa onfcerod the service of thti Great Moghuls, while Fitch, after a lengthened peregriiiotioti 
in CoTlwi, Bengal, Pegu. Siam, Malacca, and other parte of the East Indiee, returned by Ormns to Tripoli, and thonco 
to Eofrland. Spain had remonstrated against Drake's .passage through the Eastern Arohijielago in 1678, but Queen 
Eliza&>bh troated this with contempt and issued instructions to Edward Fenton for a voyage to India. Four ships 
sailed on May Ist, 1682, but the ezpcxiitioti failed totally, only reaching the Brazils, and returning with but one ship 
out of the four. The famous Cave n dish visited the East Indies in 1688. (6) Est^nsian oj trade owing Uj the defeat cf the 

drraada.— After the failure of the Spanish Ajrmada, some I«oudon merchants despatched three ships to the Bast by way 
of the Cafie of Good Hope, which sailed from Plymouth on April 10th, 1691. On reaching the Capo one ship was sent 
back with the sick, while the ‘ Penelopo* and ‘ Edward* continued the voyage. Of tliese, the ‘Penelo]>«’ was lost, but 
Lancaster, the commander of the expedition, wont on in the ‘ Edward,' and cruised about the Eastern Archipelago, 
capturing two large Portuguese ships in the Straits of Malacca. The ship then touched at Ceylon and retiimod home- 
wards. VThilo on the cwat of Bntzil, nearly all the crew being on shore, the can)enter cut the cable, and the ship 
drifted out to sea. Lancjastor and six inmi were eventually taken to St. Domingo hy a Froncli ^hip, and ho finally 
reached England alone on May 2'lth, 1694- The Dutch then up the matter, and in 1696 sent out four vcHseis 

under the or»mrnand of Coraolins Houtii»ann. On June 1st, 15116, they roa^ihed Sumatra, and liuaily urrived at llantam, 
a Portuguese factory in Java. Hero they wor»? ill-treated aiid imprisoned by the Portuguj^sc, but escaped and finally 
reached homo with three ships in August 1598. They were honorably welcomed, and a fresh expedition of eight ships 
soon sot out, of which four returned in fiftoou months with rich ciirgoes. The Dutch will be mentioned in the next 
article. In 1696 Sir Hobort Dudley fitted out throe ships, under the command of Captain Benjamin Wood, for tho 
Indian and Chinese trade, but the expedition was very unfortunate, as none of the ships were over hoard of again. 
(7) The Jirgt East India Company. — Finally acting on the counsels of Cavendish, Drake and others, Queen Kliz(i.beth 
was induced to accede to the roqutjst of sevonbl rich raorchants, and created on the 31st Deccml>cr 1600 a rmononihle 
company to whom she granted a charter of exclusive privileges, under the title of “ Tho Governor and Company of 
Merchants of Ixmdou trading to the Eiist Indies." It was provided with rules expressed in the charter, embracing all 
possible oontingonoioB, and a letter was di-awn up by the Qaeon, rocommendix^ the ex(>edition and its objects to the euro 
mud hospitality of ail mouarchs and peoples whose countries it might visit. Five ship** left England on April 22iid, 
1601, but the ‘Guest* was unhxidod at sea and abandoned. On November Ist, the Cape was doubled, uu^ tho fleet, 
after snffering severely from scurvy, reached Aohaen in Sumatra qn Juno 6th, 1602. Lanciister, tho commander, 
immodiately opened ti-ode, established a factory at Bantam, captured a Portuguese ship of 900 tons with a valuable cargo 
which completely filled his ships, and finally wont homo. (8) Middleton*8 esopedition . — Owing to the Bnc«;o88 of this 
expedition, the same ships were sent out again under Middleton in 1604. They had a prosperoos voyage to Bantam, 
and extended their trade to Ban^la and Amboyna; being at first well received by the Dutch, but jealousies afterwords 
broke out. The ‘Susan' foiiiidored on her way homo, but the other throe arrived safely on May 6tli, 1606. Tho 
aaooesM of these voyages had been so great that it induced a number of private merchants to endeavour to obtain a 
participation in the trade, and iu 1601 James I granted a license to Sir Edward Mioholboruo and others to trade ‘ to 
Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, aud Cambaya.* Micholbomo, however, on arriving in tho East, followed the pernicious 
example of the Portuguese in plundering the native traders among the islands of the Indian Archipelago. He in this 
way socurfKl a considerable booty, but brought great disgrace on the English name, and mucl) hindered the company's 
business at Bantam. As yet therefore India proper hi^ not been visited by any English vessel. (9) The * IlecU/r ’ 
at Surat. — Tho third expedition of the Company consisted of three ships which sailed in 1606 under command of 
Middleton. The * Consent ' reached Hs utam and returned to England in December 1608 with a valuable cargo. 7'ho 
other two ships doubled the Cape and proceeded to Hoootra on the ooast of Africa. Hero they soparatod, and the 
‘Hootor* under commaad of Hawkins sailed to Surat, thus being the first English ship to reach India. Hawkins 
remained here, and sent his ship on to Bantam to rejoin her consort, and both ships then returned to India with fall 


cargoes. Another expedition to Bantam under Middleton in 1609 retixmod to England in safety. The profit on the 
whole andertaking proved enormous, and in oonsequenoe a new charter was petitioned for, and granted by, King James I 
in 1609. Upon this three ships were despatched under Middleton. He left one ship at Aden and prexrooded to 
Mooha where his ship ran agimund, and he and the crew were imprisoned. They were eventually released and sailed 
\o Surat. Owing to the opposition of the Portuguese nothing oouldL be done here, and accordingly Middleton 
proceeded to Oogo, not far cUstant, taking with him Hawldiui and his wife.^' Hawkins' adventures since 1^18 had been of 
a very romantic character. He found that he oould not establish a factory or boxnmenoe trade without an Imperial deed 
of permission, so having the king's letter to the Great Moghul in his posseesiemf he determined to go to Agra and present 
It in person. He was well received by Jehaungeer with whom bo beoamstM personal favourite, and according to the 
Emperor's wish marri^ an Armenian. The object of his mission however was frustrated by the intrigues of the 
Partnguese Jesuit missionaries, and accordingly he returned with some diflGloalty to Surat, where he was taken on board 
by l^dleton. Middleton now stationed himself near the Straits of Babelmandeb, intercepting vessels from In^a, from 
which ho took Indian products giring poriions of his own cargoes in exohaaogei a method of dealing little better than 
piracy. Ho was then joined by three ships under Captain Saris, and the combined fleet ^ving obtained full cargoes set 
sail fur Bantam. Middleton died on the voyage, but Saris proceeded to Japan ; where, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
the Dutch, he was favourably received. The produce of this voyage prov^ very remunerativo. (XO) The * Olohe * at 
Maeulipetam. — Captain Hippon’s voyage in the * Globe' in the year 1611 possesses an especial interest, as, instead of 
following the usual track be sailed up the eastern ooast of India, touching at several ports where he found the Dutch 
alieady established. At these places trade was impossible, but he succeeded in establishing a faotoiy at'MasoU- 
patam and laid the foundation of subsequent extensive operations. (11) An armed expedition eent out . — It had now 
become evident in England that, considering the superior strength possessed in India by the Portuguese, it was neces- 
sary to send oot an armed expedition; consequently four vessels of war sailfMl from England in February 1612 under 
the command pf Captain Best. On arriving at Surat, one of the first operations was a naval engagement with the 
Portogaese at tl|at place, in which the latter were defeated. As a result of this a treaty was entered into with Jehaun- 
geer in 1613, providing that English settlors or traders at Surat should be protected, that an ambassador from 
England should reside at the Emperor's court, and that customs does on imports should not amount to more than 31 


was admitted to intimate interoourae with the Emperor, and has left a ourioos and interesting account of his whole 
sojourn. In 1620 the Poringuese atUcked the English fleet under Captain Shillinge, but were again defeated with great 
loss. In this year the Company established agencies at Agra and Patna. In 1622 the English, joining with the 
Persians, attacked and took Ormus from the Portaguese. Meanwhile a new joint-stock capital was subscribed for in 
Ei^lud, the lanj^t which had yet been collsoted. It amounted to £1,600,000 with thirty-six ships. This srmament 
rai^ the ai^rehoosions of t)m Dutch, and mattan grew worae till they came to a climax at Amboyna in 1623, where 
m Pebruary Wth twelve Englishmen were executed for an alleged oonspiracy to take poesession of the castle. In 
me^wh^ the Sngl^ were mure socoeesfaL In 1626 a faetecy was ssUblished atArmsgam, about ssveiitT 
mOes of Madras, Imt snited for tnule, and Masulipatam was preferred. Aanegam mounted twelve 

guas aad was the fini place fortified by the English in India. (12) CkaHaa I hoeiile <o the Company. Charlee I 
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Ma8uli( )atam station became a well-established factoiy and wsis the foundation 
of the English trade’ in the East Indies; though tbo English obtained their fii'st 
treaty of protection from the Moghul Emperor Jehaxmgeer at Surat on the ol'aer 
coast two years later. In 1616 factories were established on the West Coast at 


proved hostile to the comiiany, and queationod their charter privilege® to snoh an extent that they ivero oompellod to 
bring their case under the immediate notice of Parliament. Tim aconsationa of tlie king againnt the company were 
not however without foandation. It woa notorieua ihafc the payment of their Borv an ta wau inaoSioicut) and that tho 
conaequent amount of illioit private trade, at which the company was believed to connive, wae cnortnoua. In 1632 the 
factory at Masulipatam which had been tempfjrax'ily abandoned in favoar of Arniegam, wha ro-oatabbahed under a 
treaty with the King of Goloondah. In 1634 8hah Johaun granted a firmann^ bv which the trade of tho whole of Bengal 
waa opencMl to the ^glish, and a factory w«a fotuuled at Pipplec, near tho moatfi of the Ilooghly. The Porfciigueae were 
in the same year oxpelled from Bengal by the Groat M<ghaL (It) A new Oomparhy chartered^ hntnvn a» the Oryurten . — In 
oonsequenoe of theeo Buoce«»oa, the factory at Bantam was once more e«bablUhed, but jiuft as tho Dutch and rortugiioso 
had come to terniB, Charles I granted a cbOkrter to a new company in 1636. The ostensible n^oson of this pro- 
ceeding was that several charges had been brought against tho old oompaxiy. the most material of \vhioh was 
that they had never established any poruofc*ient stations or forts. The real truth however wtui that tho king required 
money, which Sir William Courten, the projector of the now enterprise, was wslllng to supply. The rivalry between 
the two companies lasted for several years, until they ftnally united under one rhorter in 1649, (15) Broughton* e 

(Ueinierest^d conduct , — In 1637 one of the Moghul prinoosses was severely burnt by an S 4 :;oideut, and Mr. Qabriol 
Broughton, the surgeon of an Indiaman, was ymit for from Surat. He succeeded in curing tho princosb, and being 
desir^ to name his reword, in a disinterested spirit asked for extended privileges of trH/le in Bengal for his 
countrymen. The same surgeoxi afterwards rendered a swond medical service of higii vaiue to Prince Shoojah, 
and obtained permission to establish Kngliah factories at Balasoro and Hooghly. (10) Madras founded . — In 163« 
APnx^am was abandoned as unsuited b>r commerce, and in 1 639 n new factory was in oonnequence established by 
Francis Day at Chonnaputnam (Mailriiw) t hrough permission of the Rajah of C-hutidn^gherry , tho descemlant of tho 
sovereigns of Vijianugger, who const ructod a fort for tho prof.eotion of the Kugliuh settlers, nanu'ii l/v them Port 
St. George. This Bettlement was aubuniinato to Hauturn, until raisiHl iii 1651 to the rank of a Presidency. In ir>42 
tho first regular despatches wore n ('.cived liy tho i*,oinpany from Port St. UtMirge and HalaRoro. 'rhough t)»o 
success of tho new or C'onrten (\>mj.>any was biilliant at flrsi, it was not continuod. During tho civil war both 
companies pioiitioned Parlinmcnt, the old for t'uo ab<dition of tho new, the new for free tiutlo, l>ut the decisiofi 
of the House was indistinct and unsarisfactoiy. Tho Dutch war ‘ hon broke out . and the trade at Surat was sorioii.sly 
checked by tho enemy. At the conclusion of peace in 1661, the hmg-pon»:hug clairuH ot t)u» c<*m|>any agaiiiMt. 
the Dutch were submitted to tho urbitrntion of Ih.o Swiss Gantons. Tho final award in favour «>f the company wuHo!>iy 
£88ftyi00 (which included a sum for tho heuedt of the heirs and oxeentors of tho vi-. lima of tlia ‘ Ma.sHiLcm of Ainhoynn’), 
their total claim being iB2,600,000. (17) Amalgamation of the Companiea . — Hhortly before tins it had bimn decided 

in council that the two companies should l>e amulgatnated. This decision was ratified by Cruiuw’oll, and a chiirter 
issued, which however is not «jxtant, Surat was maintained a»i a JTesidonoy, with “t^on^^ol over the l^^rMiati Gulf 
and the factories on tho west coast of India. Mtulras, or Fort 8t. George, also bocame a Presi^Iency, with authority 
over fchefactoinos at Hcxighly, Patna, CofiMbnhazaar, and Balasrrc. After the r»>gtoration tho company's afTnirn improved. 
In 1661 they obtained a new charter, winch, in addition to trading privileges, conferred upon tUoui iujj>ortaia political 
and judicial authority, •svith p<iwor to appoint governors. They M'ore also empowered to juake war with any power 
not Christian, to make reprisals for 1 ok.sqs, to build fortifications, and prevent iuterlo{>ers from trading. These changes 
cjonaiderably increased tho power and influeuco of the company in India. (18) Bombay ced^il by rortuyaf , — By tho 
marriage or Charles 11 with the Infaida of IV-rtagal in Juno 1661, the isiaud of Bombay was 04’>dod to the Hnglinh, and 
an expedition under the Ki*rJ of Marlborough wat< seut, in March 1662, to take poSHOwHion of ii. Thin was unsuccessful, 
but the Island was evontualiy transfri-rcd \n 16»>4., and handed ovi^r to the company Ififih, with all tho powers of 
local joHsdlotion. Tho fortifications wore then enlarged and strengthened, and tho ptjpulation rafddiy incrcoeHut. At 
this time the company's fUttublisbnioutH in tht^ East Indies consisted id the Prtwideucy of Bantaiu, with its doiM«ndericies 
Jambea, Macassar, and other places j Fori St. George and its dependent factories on tho Cloroinandel coast, and in 
Baugml ) Surat with its affiliated dependency of Bombay, and dopendent factories at Broach, Ahmedabnd and other 
places t and factories at Oambroon and Boosunih in the Persian Gulf and Euphrates valley. The tranRa<dtofis of this 
period are very deficient in incidents of iHatory, and, although the French, tho Dutch, the Portiiguose and the Davies 
held factories in India as well os the Eiu^Iish. it <ioes not appear that local rivalry h d to any bod results. In 166^1 
wheti Sivajee attacked Surat, tho English defended theitmelvee with sach saoecss that the Moghul Emperor remittiwi 
one per cent, of the duties levied at the port, with exemption fmm transit duties. In 1668 a factory was ostabJished 
at Yizagapatam. When Bivajoe again attacked Surat in 1670, he did not molest the Engl sb, but on tho contrary 
tried to oonciliate them, and in 1674 Mr. Oxendon went to him as ambassador and ent4ired into a treaty with him. 
(Id) The Dutch threaten Bombay. — In 1673 a powerful Dutch fleet of twenty-two ships made its appearance on tho 
wes^ coast and threatencvl Bombay, but the President, aided by a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of 
defence, that the attoxnpt to attack the place was abandonod, and tbo Dutch bad to bo satisfied with capturing two 
ships off Masulipatam. Tho f>ea^e of 1674 pot an end to fxirther molastation. The trade of the c«.>mpany became 
extended to China about the same period. In 1677, the Javanese, at' Uie instigation of the Dutch, sacked the 
company's factory at Bantam, and killed the agent. In 1681, Bengal waa aapaorated ttom Madras. In 1682, Bantam 
was taken by tho Dutch, and the English <lrivon out. In 1683 Captaiit Keigwin, the Commandant of the Bombay 
garrison, imprisoned Mr. John Child, the Governor, who was estremfjly unpopular, and prfM^laimod the authority of tbo 
Crown, but surrendered the next year to Sir Thomas Grantham, on condition of a free par<lon. About this time a 
factory was established at Tellioherry, and in 1686 another at Tegnapatam (Fort St. David), which was fortified in 1689. 
(90) Hew policy of the Childs. — At this juncture Sir Josiah Child, the head of the company in England, commenced a 
new policy. The seat of the Presidency was transferred from Surat, a defenooless position, to Boml>ay ; Sir Josiah's 
broihsr, Bir John Child, waa appointixito the chief command by land and sea in India; and it was decided that measures 
of retaliation should be carried out against any native powers who might interfere with the eziating trade. Tliis was a 
g reat ohMige fix>m the hitherto uniformly conciliatory and submissive conduct of the company. An expedition was 
seat out from England oonsisting of ten ships, mounting from twelve to seventy guns, with six comjiaiiics of soldiers 
and <ms company of regular infantry, altogether about 1,000 Europeans, and the point selociotl for tho first operations 
was Bengal. In October 1686 the town of Hooghly was oanuoxiaded, and the company's agent, Mr. Job Chamock, 
gained other advantages. In Western India also, attacks were made on the Moghul jxxasc^ions, and the Emperor's own 
vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca were captured. Those proceedings were not tho avowed acts of tho company or 
of the English Government, but were undertaken by the Childs, professedly on their own responsibility. Had the 
project succeeded it might have been acknowledged, but it did not sucooed. (21) 2’hs English cornpetled to aue for peace, 
-—In consequence of these proceedings Ata-ungzcob ordered the expulsion of the English from India, and attacks wore 
made on the factories. Charnock wjxa forced to rotiro to an island named Injollenat the month of the Hooghly, where 
many perished from the climate ; Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, and Burat were captured, and Bombay threatened. In 
Bengal a treaty was now in progress when Captain Heath arrivod from England with orders to continue the war, 
whereupon all the officers of the factories embarked, and after cannonading Balasore tho fleet sailed for Madras. It 
soon became evident that the war begun on this scale could not bo maintained, axid aocordingly the Governor of 
Bombay made terms. In 1690 another finnaun was, issued, by which the fotmer privileges of trade and all the factories 
were xeetored. The Emperor demanded the dismissal of Sir John Child, hot he had died at Bombay meanwhile. The 
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Calicut and Cranganore by permission of the Rajah or Zamorin of that country. 
In 1619 the English established a factory at Poolicat, by the side of one already 
placed there by the Dutch in 1609. This was effected under a treaty concluded 
two years before between King James I and the States-General. But in a few years 


aboTO^mmitiondd prtx^oedings had been diroctod partly against certain ISngliab traders called ^interlopers/ i.e., mer<*‘...nts 
not belonging to the company, who were very active in over-biddii^ and under-selling the company in tLe chief 
markets. (3B^irfr^s Unrted Boat India Company.-— In 1695 an iCast India Company with extensive privileges waK estab- 
lished in Scotland by Act of Parliament, and in 1698 an Act passed inoc^orating another company in England, called 
the * English Company* or * The General Society trading to the East Indies.' The result -was great ov^cr-tradiug between 
the rivals and a glut of Indian produce in the English markets. . The alarm caused by this led in 1702 to the evcninal 
amalgamation of all traders to India, under the appellation of the United East India Company, Which was established 
under Queen Anne's charter. Six years were allowed for mutual arrangements among the various parties, aud the final 
adjustment was made ander an award by Karl Godolphin, dated September 29th, 1708. The position of the English had 
now materially improved both as regards local and general power. In If/estem India Bombay formed an ini})reguable 
position, highly favourable to trade. On the Coromandel Coast, Madras had become a large city with a strong fort, 
Kegapatam had been obtained and Fort St. David built, while the old settlements at Vizagapatsm and Masiilipatam wore 
secured by imperial grants. In Bengal, after the peace with Aurungzeeb of 1690, Mr. Job Charnock had returned from 
Madras, axid established a factory at Chuttanuttee or Calcutta. In 1698 owing to the roboliion uf Raliim Khan, the 
unprotected European settlements in Bongal were told to provide for their own safety, and accordingly Fort William 
was built. (23) The Company* a poBsesaxona at thia period. — The company's possossions in 1708 may be enumerated as 
follows : — In the Bed Sea or Arbiau Gulf ; Adon and Mocha. In the Persian Gulf and Persia ; Jask, Bushiro, Bassorab, 
Ispahan, Gambroon and Shiraz. In Western India, and on the Malabar Coast; Cntch, Cambay, Bajbay, Ahmedabad, 
Broach, Surat, Soowauly, Baroda, Bombay, Bajapore, Carwar, Honore, Bhatoal, Baroalore, Dharmapatam, Cranganore, 
Mangalore, Caunanore, Poracaud, Camopoly, Tollicherry, Calicut, Cochin, Qnilon, and Anjougo. On the Coromandel 
Coast, and in Orissa; Tuticorin, Porto Novo, Cuddalore, Fort Si. George (Madras), Poolicat, Armegam, Vooravausaram, 
Inzaram, Pettapoly, Masnlipatam, Madapollam, Vizagapatain, Bimlipatam, Biliapatam, Ganjam, Conimere, Fort 8t. 
David (Tegnapatam), Jinjoe, Balasore, Pipplee. In Bengal and Hindostan ; Hooghly, Fort William, Chuttanuttee (after- 
wards Calcutta), Cossimbazaar, Bajmahaul, Maldah, Patna, Dacca, Lucknow, Borhampore, Agra, Lahore. In further 
India aud the Malay Peninsula; Siam, Cochin China, Pegu, Patany, Quedah, Johore, Cambodia, Ligoro. In Sumatra 
and Java ; Aoheen, Jamboo, Passaman, Priaman, Sillebar, Ticoo, Fort York, Benooolon, Indrapore, Tyamung, Bantam, 
Japora, Jaoatra. In Borneo; Banjarmassin, and Sacoadana. In Celebes; Maoassar, and a residency at Monado. In the 
Molaooas ; factories on Lantore or *The Groat Banda,* Amboyua, Bosengra, Poolo Way, and Pools Boon. In t ho China 
Sea I Tonquro, Poolo Condom, Macao, Amoy, Chusan, Tywan (Formosa), Canton, Majindauao. In Japan ; Firando. In 
the Atlantic Ocean ; St. Helena, and factories on the west coast of A.frica. The vast commerce of England was 
protected in Bengal by Fort William, in the Camatio by Fort St. George, and in the west by Bombay on the island 
of SalsettCj while the French had the chief seat of their power at Pondicherry. (24) Gradual progreaa. — The middle 
of the eighteenth century saw England with a decided pre-eminence in India over the other European powers ; and about 
the same time she bcigan to acquire considerable territorial possessions in the country. Her first enterprison wore on 
the side of the Carnatic; but there she was long hold in check by the vigour and power of llydor Ally. 
In Bengal her military career opened under dark auspices. Sooraj ood dowlah, the soobahdar, invested Fort William 
with a large army in 1750, and having forced it to surrender throw the small garrison into the dungeon named the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, whore the greater part of them perished. Soon after however Lord Clive arrived with a 
reinforoement, and having taken the field, proved in the battle of Plassey how superior a small body of English were to 
undisciplined numbers of natives. The soobadur was deposed, put to death, and succeeded by his gctioral Moor 
Jaffor ; who was destined to rule altogether as the vassal of the English East India Company. Not being found suffi- 
ciently compliant w’ith the tenure, ho was supersoded, as wore others in suocossioii, tintil 1765 wln)u the conipuny 
assumed to itself under a reference to the Moghul the sovereignty of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa. At the samo tiniu tho 
victories gained over the Nawnb of Oiidb extended the virtual dominion of Britain nenrly to the Jumna. The events in 
Southern India down to the fall of Tippoo Sultan, Hydor Ally's son, at Seringnpatam in 1799, will bo detailed in tho text. 
(25) Defeat of the Mahrattaa. — The large acquisitions of the British now placed them in open rivalry with tlm Mahrattns, 
whose power by this time completely pre-eminent above that of the Moghul extended over all the Contiul Provinces. 
In 1808, while Marquis Wellesley was Governor- General, this rivalry broke out into open war. Tho comprohensivo 
plan of the campaign formed by that statesman, semonded by the military talents of Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who on the field of Assye oonspiononsly displayed those talents which afterwards made him the foremost general of 
the Englfsh army, completely broke the power of the Hahratta confederacy. The Posbwa, its nominal head, was 
indeed replaced in bis supremacy over the military ohiefa who had assumed independent power; but an auxiliary forco 
stationed at Poona, his capital, ensured the anthority of the Caloatta Connoil. The British next took into their 
immediate sovereignty Agra and Delhi, the former capitals of lndii», after making a pecuniary provision for the last 
representative of the Moghul dynasty. (26) The Findarry War. — In 1817 a new war was undertaken for the reduction 
of f he Pindarries, a lawless tribe living in the recesses of the Vindhya mountains. Though attempting only a fiying 
and predatory warfare, they spread so wide and caused suoh desolation that tho Marquis of Hastings conceived their 
suppression to be indispensable. The opening of the campaign however gave occasion for the Maliratta chief Holcar, 
the Foahwa, and the Bajah of Berar to revolt, on which the contest assumed a very formidable character. The Peshwa 
was at last defeated, and obliged to retire upon an annual stipend of £100,000. The Peshwa's ten*itory was then 
oooupied in 18X8, and divided into four portions for civil administration. (27) Gradual eatenaion of British potver . — 

In 1830 the people of Mysore broke ont into insurrection owing to the wasteful oondnet of the rajah, and the country 
was conseqaently taken under English administration In 1888, the Bajah being pensioned. In 1832 the small princi- 
pality of Oaohar was formally annexed on the request of the people. In 1884 Coorg was also ocenpied and finally 
incorporated with Mysore. 1841 and 1842 were marked by the disasters In Afghanistann oonseqaent on the attempt to 
dethrone Dost Mahomed. The Ameers of 8cinde, emboldened by the retreat from Cabool, violated a treaty which they 
had oonolnded with the British Government, and they were accordingly conquered by Sir Charles Napier and their 
territory annexed in 1848. The next annexation was that of the Funjanb in 1849 mftw the Second Sikh war. This 
completed the oonquest of India within its natural boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas and the Ocean, effected in 
less than a hundr^ years. Sattaura was annexed in 1849 ; Pegu in 1862 after the second Burmese war. The districts 
of Berar, Nnldroog, and the Byechore Doab were assigned by the Kisam for arrears of debt to the English Government 
in 1863, but the two last were returned in 1860 and oidy Berar retained. In the same year, namely, 1853, Nagpore and 
Jhansee wore annexed t and in 1866 Ondb, in consequence of the continued maladpiinistration of the king, who had been 
repeatedly warned. (26) Bxjurvey of JBngliah poaaeaaiona at diferemt doto#.— The extent and progress of the English 
ocoQpation of India may be seen from the following surrey of territorial possessions at different ^tes. Before 1760| 
Surat, Fort St. George, St. Thomd, Fori St. David, Devaoottah, Fort William, Dacca, Cossimbazaar. At tho end of the 
eighteenth century ; Bombay, Madras with sohie territory round it, the Northern Ciroars, and the whole of Bengal. 
Prom 1786 to 1798 were added Malabar, Dindiral, part of Mysore, and an extension of territory round Madras. By 
1801 were added the Camatio, Tanjore, Triohmopoly, Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, Orissa, and the Up|>er and Lower 
Doabs of the Ganges, extending from Bengal to beyond Delhi, omitting Oudh. In 1814-1816 were added most of the 
Bombay Presidency and the rest of the Deccan and Peninsula, except Travanoore, l^sore, and the Nizam's Dominions. 

In the north tho English possessions had extended to the borders of the Punjaub. Sinoe 1866 tho English possessions 
in India inolnde the whole, except Travancore, Mysore^ HyderalMidf Orissa^ Bajpootana (except Ajmeer), and Cashmear, 
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it was necessary to withdraw this factory owing to the jealousy of tlie Dutch. In 
1625t two years after the massacre of the English by the Dutch at Amboy na, the 
Company’s agents at Bantam in Java suggested to the authorities in Europe the 
satpediency of directing their attention to the trade on the Coromandel Coast, and 


ftU of which aro on feudatory terma with the Government while Nepaul and Bhootan remain under the native rule 
altogether. The Britiab poeseaaion on the oppoailo coast of the liny of Bengal consist of British Burtnah (TennnsMorint, 
Pega, and Arrac^^n), and Asaam further north. (2D) The various atagee of tfie political history of Jtuliu.—’Vho whole 
country haa passed through various stages of political history, of which the English occupation is the last. The first 
stage comprised the long and comparatively peaceful period, when, prior to the invasion of Mahiaoud of Ghuznoe, Dhj 
nation had sovereigns of its own race and faith. The invasion of India by Mahrnood in the early part of the edoventh 
oentury, introduces the second or ^ahoinedan period of Indian history. The MahomoduTi empire properly oommenoes 
from the establishment of the soat of government at Delhi by Cootb-ood-doon iu the year 120(1 ; and from that date to 
the dooline of the empire in 1707 is ono of the longest periods of foreign rule which atsy country has ever witnes.se*!. 
But the Mahomodan rule, like all other despotisms, contained within iUolf the seeds of decay. U]ion its ruin rose the 
power of the Mahrattas, whoso prtMiatory career forms tho third stage in Indian history. For nioro than a cctituiy these 
restless warriors exercised a predominant sway «iver Indian affairs, holding a considerable extent of tfuritory under 
their own direct rule, and extorting contributions from most of tho cthor govemincnts in tho countrj’. From tlie fimil 
breaking down of tho Mabratta confederacy in 1817 commoncoa the absolute sovereignty of the pow^er dcHciibed in tho 
present note, and whiob is yet destined to play so important a part in tho future history of this ancient nation. 

[“] CuraoNOLoaicAL Tablb of thb Puincipal Bumsii AoairismoNs throuqhout India. 


Date of treaty, 
&c. 


1661 

1766 

1767, Dec. 20th.. 

1769, May 14th.. 
1760, Sept. 27th. 

1766, Aug. 12th. 
1766, Aug. 30th. 


1766, Nov. 12th.. 
1768 

1776, May 2lBt . . 

1776, Mar. 6th .. 
1778, Juno I7th.. 
1786 

1792, Mar. 17th. 


1799, July 13th. . I 


1799, Oct. 26th. . 

1800, Oct. 12th.. 

1801, July 3i3t 

1801, Nov. 10th.. 

1802, Dec. 3l8t .. 

1803, Dec. 17th. . 
1803, Dec. 30th.. 


1806, April 2l8t. . 

1815, Dec. 2nd . . 


Districts. 


From whom Date of treaty, 
acquired. &o. 


Districts. 


From whom 
acquired. 


Bombay 

Bancoto, &c. . . 

Twenty-four Per gun - 
nahfl, &c. 

Masulipatam, &c. 

Burdwan, Mi<lnapore 
and (>hitUigong. 

Bengal, Behar, &c. . . 

Company’s jagheer in 
tho vicinity of Mad- 
ras. 

Northern Ciroars. 

Goontoor Circar 

Zemindarry of Bena- 
res. 

Island of Salsetto 

N agoro 

Piilo-Ponang , . 

Malabar, Dindigul, 
Salem, Baramahaul, 
kc. 

Coimbatore, Caiiara, 
Wyiiaud, 


Portuguese. 

Peshw'a. 

Nawab of Bengal. 

Tho Nizum. 
Nawab of Bengal. 

The Moghul. 
Nawab of Arcot. 


The Nizam, 

Tho Nizam. 

Vizier of Oudh. 

iVlaliTattas. 

Rajah of Tan j ore. 

King of Quedah. 

Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. 

Conquered from 
Tippoo Sultan 
and ceded tf> 
the British by 
tho PArlition 
q’r«aty of 


1817, Juno 13th. 

1817, Nov. 61h. 

1818, Jon. 16th. 
1818 .. 

1818 



1820, Dec. 17th. 

1822, Doo. 12th. 

1824, Aug. 2nd. 
1826, April 9th. 
1826, Feb. 24th. 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1830 

1838 


Saugor and llattah, 
Dhfirwar, &c. 
Ahnu'dahad Farm 
CandtUHh, <fcr. 

A j incur 

Poon.'i, (?(.ruvin, 

Southi‘rn I^laliraltu 
Country, 

DintrietH on the Nor- 
buddu. 

Sumbulpore, Patna, 
See. 

Ijands in Southern 
Con am. 

Districts in Beejupoio 
and Ahmednuggor. 
Singapore 
Malacca 

Ahn/hu, A iTaoan,Tu V oy , 
TViinasacriin, 

(’oorg . , . . 

dyntia 

L':>odiana 

Fi I o;;(‘j)0 re 

Part of Protocted Sikh 
StaU-s. 


Pishwa. 

G 11 i CO war. 
llolcar. 

Dowhit Row, 
Scindia. 

(^uupicrrd from 
the Pcshwii, 


I lltijah of Borar. 

Rajah of Rawant- 
warry. 

Tlie Nizam. 

Rajah of .lohore. 
UuLh. 

K'lrig <jf Avit. 

JCajidi i-f ( Nxtrg. 

Ka i ill .Fynliii 
l..i»pKcd 'friTiloi v. 
Do, 

Do. 


Tan j ore 

Distriots acquired by 
tho Nizam from 
Tippoo Sultan in 
1792 and 1799. 

Carruili.^ 

Goruckpore, Lower 
Doab, Bareilly, 

Districts in Bundcl- 
cund and Goozerat. 

(!!^uttac;k and Balasoro. 

Upper part of the 
Doab, Delhi, Ah- 
mednuggor, &c. 

Districts in Goozerat. 

Koomaon and part of 
the Terai. 


Mysore. 

Rajah of Tanjore. 
Tho Nizam. 


Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 

Tho Vizier of 
Oudh. 

Peahw'a. 

llTijah of Borar. 
Dowlat Row, 
Scindia. 

Guicowar. 

Nopaul. 


1840 

J ilniUl ' , , . . • 

ISM) 

1\ urnool . . , . ! 

1843 

KIj vlh;il , , . . 1 

1813 

GoliiUbtl , , . . i 

1843, Juno 

St ii\do , . . . i 

1846 

Bominpuro, Tranquo- | 
b.tr. 1 

1846, Mar. 9tb. 

Jnllunder, D«.^rtb, Scr. 

1847 

Fart of (thij Rrotcoted 
Sikh States. 

1848 

Sattaura 

1849 

Punjaub . , 

1849 

.)ctjK>ro 

1860 

Sutnbulporo . . 

1864 

Nug|»cixo 

1853 

Oodeyporo 

1866, Feb. 7th . . 

Oudli 


Do 

Ra jah of K urri(<o! , 
1 *ipMi d 'rol l itoi y . 
Do. 

Atu«a-rs of Sciinle. 
J )aTieH. 

Dlu'olccp Slug, 
Anucxea. 

Ijipsod Territory. 
Anrioxod. 
l.AipKcd Territory. 

Do. 

Annexed. 

Annexed. 


f*®] Conspectus of the Diffebent Companies formed for tradimo to India.— (1) The rortugiusn. —The Portngueae, 
who were the first Europeans to visit India by way of tho Capo of Good Hope, doubled by Da Gama, Novombor 
2Snd, 1497, put their eastern trade into tho hands of an incorporated company once only, in tho year 1781 j when tho 
Portngnese king gave permission to one ship to make ono voyage to Surat and the Coromandel coast, to the exclusion 
of all other ships. Except in this single instance the monc^ly of the Portuguese East India trade was always vested 
immediately in the Crown, until it was abolished in 1752. However, varions important articles still continued 
subject to royal privileges. (2) The Xhtfeh.— ” The Dutch East India Company” was formally instituted in 1602, by the 
union of the funds of various rival companies, which bad sprung up in Holland in consoquonoe of the success <if 
Houtman*s voyage in 1596-97. Exclusive privileges were granted to this company for twenty years, and it gradually 
engrossed the whole trade of the Spice Islands. In 1619, by treaty between England and Holland, a ” Council of 
Defence " was eonstituted, composed of an equal number of the members of the English and Dutch Bast India Companies, 
under the idea that such an arrangement would put an end to the differences that had arisen between tho traders of tho 
two nations, but this was found impracticable. In 1628 the privileges of the Dutch East India Company were renewed for 
twenty.one years, and again in 1643 for twenty-seven years. (8) The Enplif k,— The " Levant ot ” Turkey ** Company 
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themselves at the close of the season despatched a vessel from Batavia to a place 
called Armegam 40 miles north of Poolicat, whei-e a small trading establishment 
was set up. This was not so ^vell suited for trade as Masulipatam, which was 
preferred .as hoing more immediately adjacent to the seats of native manufacture. 
The local governor however at the latter place exacted such heavy dues that it 
was temporarily abasdoned. The Masulipatam factory was transferred to Armegam 
in 1628. The site at Armega n was obtained from the local curnum P. Armoogam 
Moodelly, and the factory was naiued aftei* him. Armegam was the first place 
fortified by the English in India. In 1632 the Masulipatam factory was re-opened 


obtAined »ohAii:^r from Queen Kliz»beth in 1581. Thi« company sent merohanta down thoPoriian Gulf, and attoinptod 
to open an overland trade with the Ea^;t IndioB, und by the information it obtained gave rise to the project of opening a 
ooinmunicwdion with Jntija by Bea. Tiiis led to tho formation of the first English East India Company which was 
incorporated by Queon Klizubetb on i ho of December 1600, under tho title of Tho Governor and Company 
of Bierohaiitfl of ;,,oud*>n tradiog to tive Eatjt Indies.** In 1604. King James I violated the company’s charter, by 
granting a Uce i.ne ti) Hir Edward Micholborm:. and otlmrs to trade in the East. SubHo iuoutJy in 1609 King James 
roQowod tho chttl^tir of Ivondon Catnjuiiiy. Tho i n con veni cnees which had boon ex ponoiic.od from sepai'ate classes 
of odvenlarers, B !u r '• «; { oiupany, hti.inr out. <> quipnuMjts •►n their own particular portions of stock, iudiiced tho 

Directors to re^iol . o u\ 16l:i, rhat ni future the ’rado auould bo oaniod on by a joint stock only, and the next four 
voyages were undertakeci (>a thiB principh*. In 1617 a second joint stock was forinod, .and a third in 1631. In 1635 Sip 
William Couruni obtained a lic.G/;pe from KiiAg Charb^s 1 to form a.uother East India Uompany, also called the Assada 
Merchants, under the proiext that tho London Company h4Ml ncgloote*! to estahlish fortifie«i factories, had oonsnlted its 
own iutenAStH only, and in gtuieral liiid brokoa tho oondil ions of its ohartor. Tha two oompanioa traded in opposition 
for several years, bat they finally oanie t*. an ugroctnont in 1649, ai:d wore nnitod. nndor one charter. In 1655-4>7 tho 
“ .Merohaut Adventurers ’* who had been recently cUartored, were also lUiited with the London Company. In 1C61 u now 
obarter was granted to tho oompeny by Charles TI, declaring it to be politic and corporate. In 1682 owing to 

dispates between the East India and Levant Companies, an attempt WM made to form a new East India Stock, but 
tho scheme was rejected by the Privy CoonoiL In 1689 this project was agam discussed and approved of by Parliament, 
andjlnaily referrcil t«» the king. The rosuU was that the old oompany- obtained a new chartur confirming all their 
former privileges. In 1695 an East India Company with oxtousivo privileges ' w'as established in Scotland by Act of 
Parliament. In 1 6v)H an Act passed moorparatirig the ‘^English Company ** or The General Society tro/ling to the 
Kast Indies.** To this new stock t-ba l'«on<lon Company Hohscribod as a oorporstion. In 1702 tho London and English 
Companies agreed to uriite, a pexdud of sin en vf^ars being fixed for making Gie necessary arrangements, after which tho 
name of the joint company was to bo '* Tho Cnitod Company of Meronants of England trading to the East Indies.** 
Matters were finally Adjusted in 1708-9. (4) PHr B'rencL. - Thu Frimoh made iinBUCoessfui attempts to trade with tho 

Eaai Indies in 1637 and 1678. In. IfiOt Henry IV granted ibo first exoliuiiv^> charter to a oonipatiy for fifteen years, which 
in 1611 was extended to a furtlirir period (if twelve years In 1616 iett'crs patent wero granted to this company, and in 
1648 they ob*Aiiiod another chitri.nr through Uiohelieu. In 1664 a charter was granted to another iK>mpauy, i ristituted by 
Colbert, In 1687 t>n> t onjpuuy was rt-Hhic^id to gi-eixt stnutn by an edict prouibiting vlie importation of Indian goods 
iutc Prancse. The charier 'jf the comptoiy wae oamAoJlcd in 17 IP. and another company was formed by the French East 
aad Wc'et India, Sorvog<vl, arul Cliiua Porupar.lcfi, uniting under the name of ** Tho Company of the Indies, 1719.** Th© 
nrolnsive privUeges of the company wore, by the kiug’3 decree.. sus].>onded . in 1769 ; and it was finally abolished by tho 
Natiooal .A.w'ombly in 1790. (6) avuJ othr’^rs . — The tii-st Dauish East India OomjVLuy was formed in 1612, and 

tbe s€KX>nd in 1670. “ Tho Oator.d Conipuuy '* wtl« irioorpora:«..d by the Emperor of Austria in 1723, their fiictors ^ing 

ohiefly wl\o h.ul HOrved tbo Diiioh ami llfgdtih Kasl. India Companies ; but the opposition of the maritime 

f»owojr« foivorl tho Court of Vienna in 171^7 to d tho comf;un 5 '*s chai*ter for sovon years. Tlie company, after 

passing throagl* a very trying nco. prolonged thi oagh the desiro of tho Anstriau Govern rneut to participate in th© 

growing East India tnido. bccinie bankrupt in 1784, and was tlnijlly oxtingnishod. When the Oatend Company was 
Buspoudod ui 1727 a nuiober of its i^oryuntH wero tlirown out of »nip?oymont, of wliose special knowledge of the East 
Henry Kbning, of iStockholm, took rwl vantage, aj*d obtained a ohorter for th© Bwedish Comy)ariy, dated Juno 13th, 
1731. The Swedes were timn tho verj laei the nations to engage in the ocean trade with India. Tho 

Spanish “ Koyai Compsiiy of tho .PliilippiuG IsIaudM*' was incorporated in X783- 
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voyages of th© ooinpany are uititbiguJsho-l r.» tho “ Beparjue Voyages*’ and the ‘‘Joint Stock Voyngea.** (2) 
i^epamte Voyages , — The fir/t voyage', 16D('‘ 3, waf. under tho 'Gouoral'or xldmiral James Laucaatei, on board the 

* Maliee Scourge/ re-christened ‘ Hod Dragon.* The other ships completing tho squotlron were tho ‘ Hector,* com- 
manded by John Midcllef.on, the ‘ Anconsiou/ the ' Siiaan/ and the * Guest.* Lauc.aaiiT finally reached Aobeeu in 
Suihati'a, and opeiuxl trade thori». He then founded a fa<'tory at Bantain, and retained to England without visiting 
India at all. The Hi^cond vovago, IfitH b, cousistuig of tho ‘ Dragon,' ‘ Hootor,* * Asoeusion,’ and ‘ »Saaau,’ w'aii cotn- 
mandoii by Henry Middleton. This expeddiou <»nly traded in the Spice Islancla, and did rot visit India. Tho third 
voyage, lt>06-9, was nndor the coiJim.,nd of Captain Keeling in the ‘Dragon,* accompanied by liawkins in tho 

* Heotor/ and MiddUton ivi thn ‘ Ccusr.ii? Thv 'Consent* and * DiTigon * wont to Huatam, while the ‘Hector* 

proceeded to Hurat, beiiig tho first Kr^ush vosMt l to visit Iiidi.'ib. Hawkins remained at Surat, and sent his ship on to 
llantaro. The fourth voyage, 1608. eouaistir.g of tho ‘ Aeienoion/ (vjxuinonded by Captain Sho.rpoigh or Sharpey, and 
the ' Onmn/ Captain llichnrd Rowlos. was urfcituDsto. The fifth voyage, 1609, was commandetl by David Middleton 
of th© ‘ Consent/ the only ship sent. India was rot viflit€ul on this occasion. The sixth voyage, lOXO, consisted of the 
‘Trad®* Incroaso,’ oommanded by Sir Henry Middleton, the * Pepj>eroom/ Captain Nicholas Downton, and the 
' Middleton proceed Ui Surat, I’ut found trade impusnible owing to tho opposition of the Portuguese, ho 

taking Hawkins and his wife on board, h.? went on to Gogo. He then etat|an«vl himself near tho Straits of Babol- 
maadsb, intercepting vessels from iudia, from which ha took Indian products, giving portions of his own cargoes in 
^ymeni. He final^ proceeded to Bantam. Tho seventh voyage, 1610, was made by tho ‘Globe* under Captain 
Anthony Hippon. Tb^is voyage possoases a pecuJiai' interest j for instead of following the usual track. Hippon ^ed 
^ the eM coast of ^dia, touching at aevei-al ports, where ho found the Dutch estabUsbed. Ho finally suooeeded in 
•stal^hi^ _a Masulipatam, and thus laid the foundation of the subsequent extensive trade in 

the •Clore/ • Hvotot.’ »nd ‘ TKobim,* Jl oadw th« oommMd of 
‘•F* “*• ‘ C*pUiii Edmond Marlow. Tho tenth 

‘Hoolor, ‘ Juno*.' nnd * Solomon/ xmdor the oommniid of OnpUin Thomna 

S'"? ^ diioot tor Burnt, where they ottookJ^ defiSJtSd 
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under a “ Golden firmaun ” from the King of Qolcondah. In 1634 a small town 
called Veeravausarain, 8 miles north of the port of Narsapore in the Godavery 
district, was occupied for the purposes of a factory. During this period the great 
preponderance of the English trade was on the Eastern or Coromandtd Coast. The 
natives there had brought the art of painting calicoes to a high pitch of porfectiou 
and these commodities were in demand not only in Europe, but also in countries 
to the eastward, in Burmah, Siam, and what were known as the Spice Islands 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

95. Settlement at Madras. — Whether owing to the ill-will of tlte Vencata- 

gherry Zemindar whose territory was adjacent, or to the fact that the place was not 
convenient for the inland trade in piece goods, the Armegam factory did not exist 
long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then a member of the Masulipatam council and 
chief of the Armegam factory, proposed a removal to the south of the Dutch 
settlement of Poolicat, and in 1G39 A.D. an arrangement was made wnth the local 
Naick called Damarla Vencatadry Naidoo, by which the English were to bo alloweni 
a settlement at a small cooppam or fishing village which is now Madras. It was 
necessary however to have a formal grant from the recognized ruler of the conntrj', 
who w'as then Shreeiningaroyel, a descendant of the ancient Vijian\igger kings. 
After their defeat by the Mahomedan kings of Beejapore and Golcondah, at tlie 
battle of Talicote in 1564 A.D., the broken remnant of royalty had failen back on 
their southern possessio..8 ; first to Penoocondah on the borders of Cuddapali 
and Bellary, and then i)i 1501 A.D. to Chundragherry. From the place last-named 
the Royel issued his sunnud, granting permission for the English to build a fort. Tt. 
was one of the last acts of his race, for in 1646 the Cootbshahy kings of tlie Deccan 
expelled him from the country, and he became a refugee in Mysore, Direction was 
made in the sunnud that the settlement should bo called after the Chuudvaglierry 
ruler, namely Shreerungapatnam or the town of Shreerunga ; but the Naick desired 
that it should be called Cheunappa after his father, and secured this object. To this 
day the town is known to natives by no other name than Chennappapiitnam or 
Chennaputnam. Chenna means in Teloogoo fair ; and is not to be confounded witli 
the Tamul shinna or ohinna, wdiich means small. The term Madras by which the 
place has always been designated by Europeans can apparently be derived from 
nothing else than the name of a Sanscrit legendary king of the lunar race, Mun- 
darauz in the Teloogoo form ; on the analogy of Doogarauzpatara the alternative 
form for Armegam. Madras though within the limits of the Tamul language i.s 
close to the most southern limits of the Teloogoo language, and under Vijianugger 
all State nomenclature was Teloogoo. The contention that Madras was derived 
from Madrissa, a Mahomodan school, will not bear scrutiny; for there can havo 
been no such school tJioi’e, That of its being derived from (rnathil), the 

Tamul for an enclosure or fort, is equ.ally unsustainable ; there is no evidence that, 
the place was in any way fortified. On the other hand it is not to be supposed 
that the neighbourhood was a desert locality. Unless the legend of St. Thomas 
is untrue, which there is no reason to suppose, that Apostle found at Mylapore only 
throe miles to the south and now a suburb of Madras a native town so largo as to 
demand the devotion of his labours to it. It is stated that St. Thomas w'as put to 
death by the natives at the neighbouring Mount now known by his name. The 
story of St. Thomas is told in the tenth book of the Lusiad of Camoen.s. Brahmins 
following the Vellaular of Athonday, or settled in the coTintry before them, found 
the neighbourhood attractive and established large agraharams there. To this 
day Mylapore is the principal residence of the Brahmins of Madras. In 1503, a 
century and a half before the arrival of the English, the Portuguese had established 
a commercial factory at Mylapore, where there had been previously a community 
of Native Christians ; and they named the place St. Tbomd. The English in 
occupying Muudarauzputnam but followed the indications of many predecessors. 

96. Without waiting for instructions from the Court of Directors, Mr, Day 
proceeded to the construction of a fortress, which in India is soon surrounded 
by a town. The latter he allowed to retain its Indian appellation, but the former 
he named Fort St. George. The territory granted was* a slender strip of land to 
the north of St. Thom^ running six miles along the shore and one mile inland ; 
but it included what was considered to be an advantageous site in the small island 
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formed by two branches o£ Uio river Cooum. This was four hundred yards long 
by about a hundied yards wide ; and it could be easily rendered secure against 
the predatory attacks of native horsemen. Mr. Day built a wall round the island, 
laid out the enclosure in streets and alleys, and constructed a fortress in its northern 
corner. No one but Europeans being allowed to live on the island, the settlement 
was shortly known as White Town. A large native settlemont arose however 
outside the i.sland formed by weavers and other people of the country, and this was 
styled Black Town. Both White Town and Black Town were included under tho 
general name of Madrasputiiarn or Madraspatam. 

07. Thk First Thirty Yi;aub op the Madras Settlement. — Prior to 1670 no 
official records belonging to this Presidency have been preserved, and it is thci-e- 
fore difficult to trace a connected history before that date. Yet it is certain that 
the half century immediately following the first establishment of the town exhibited 
for the settlers many uneasy situations. The advance of the Mahomedan king of 
Golcondali into the peninsula, and the occasional inroads of Mahrattas, hindered 
the ojieratious of their trade. The Chuudragherry Ri^ah was conquered as above 
said in 1646 by the Mahomedans ; and Necnam Khan, the officer of tho king of 
Golcondah who commanded the country surrounding Madras, then known as the 
Nawab, was seldom contented witJi the yearly rent. Presents and fines were 
exacted, and an embargo was laid upon goods and supplies going to Madras until 
such were paid. Siege even was laid to the place. Yet it does not appear that 
after the walls were finished any native army ever captured Fort St. George. 
The new station was for the first thirteen years of its existence subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bantam in Java, in 1653 Fort St. George was raised to the rank 
of a separate Presidency, independent of Bantam, and Mr. Aaron Baker who »vas 
the resident Agent became the first Governor. The first direct communication 
between Madras and England occurred in 1642-43, in which the Agent and Council 
acquainted tlie Court of Directors with tho absolute necessity of giving a due equip- 
ment to tho fort. Ill 1644 the money expended on the fortifications amounted 
to Rs. 22,940, and it was computed that Rs. 20,000 more would bo requisite, 
with a garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render tho station impregnable to the 
native powei's. In 1645 a renewed grant fbr the settlement was obtained from 
Golcondah. In 1651 orders having been received from England not to add to the 
strength of the fort, the Agent stated that unless the fort was strengthened 
trade! could not bo extended. Similar representations were made in 1652 on tho 
arrival of the news that a war between England and Holland was imminent. In 
1654 however the Directors ordered that the civil establishment should be reduced 
to two factors, and that the guard should consist of only ten soldiers. The English 
trade on the Coromandel Coast then declined, as a consequence of the inland wars 
and the superior force of the Dutch by land and sea. In 1667 complaint was also 
made that the iuterforenco of merchant adventurers had drained the country of 
goods. By a new arraiigeinont in 1658 all the factories on the Coromandel Coast 
and in Bengal wore made subordinate to Fort St. George. From communications 
received in 1660 by the Court of Directors, it appears that the trade at Fort St. 
George was then beginning to revive. Sir Thomas Chambers had the year before 
become Governor. In 1661, Sir Edward Winter a member of the cavalier party 
in England v.'aa appointed Governor. With a high sense of the prerogative of his 
nation and of tho political exigencies attending the Indian stations, he was neverthe- 
lev^s not supported by tho merchants composing his council. By the stand he made 
against the demands of native powers, a temporary check was given to trade ; which 
circumstance was used to his disadvantage. In 1665 he was superseded on the 
ground that lie had unduly engaged in private trade, which however was not the 
secret of bis character. Mr. George Foxcroft a Tjondon merchant succeeded 
Sir Edward Winter, and the latter then took a seat as second in council. But 
shortly he convinced himself, or used as a pretext, that the language of the new 
Governor was treasonable to the English crown, and endangered the position of 
the settlement ; and on that ground seized and imprisoned him with the assistance 
of the military. From this time Sir Edward Winter found himself in a situation 
which if loyal to the crown was decidedly mutinous with reference to the Directors. 
Jt is not known that any trade was carried bn for the benefit of England, and 
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it was only in 1668 when Mr. Foxcroft had been detained for over two years as a 
prisoner that he yielded to a royal in.andate sent out by Oomraissioners. Mr. 
Foxcroft then succeeded and Sir Edward Winter retired to Poolicat and other 
places. The Directors in 1669 sent out Sir William Langlioriio with six Commis- 
sioners to investigate the whole of this transaction ; and their report disclosing more 
difficulties in the situation than had been supposed by the Directors, the latter 
condoned proceedings, recalling however both the parties. In these few words 
,must be mentioned the most remarkable incident that has occurred in the constitu- 
tional history of any Indian settlement ; for during thi’eo years the Madras station 
was in fact a private station appertaining to Sir Edward Winter, and the Directors 
were powerless to recover it until they had obtained the royal assistance. The effects 
of the incident on the political situation are not recorded, but it is probable that 
the Directors would have lost nothing if they had supported their Agent in the first 
instance. His views as to the necessity of asserting a supremacy by sea as a 
counterpoise for weakness by land wore reproduced iwont}’^ years by a Director 
himself, Sir Josiah Child. Mr. Foxcroft was succeeded iu 1670 by Sir William 
Langhorne. In that year the fort was besieged by a local Naick or Hindoo district 
officer, but on application to his superior the Ivawab of the Carnatic the siege 
t^as raised. In 1662 a Mahomedan general of Golcondah captured the city of 
St. Thom^. Numbers of Portuguese were on that occasion driven out of the town, 
and many took refuge in Fort St. George itself and built houses there, thereby 
strengthening the place. 

98. The succeeding Twenty Years. — The official records of the Madra.s 
Presidency begin in 1670, and by that time the setUeTneut was a place of some 
magnitude. The White Town contained about fifty houscB laid out in twelve 
streetsf**]. The constitution of the establish men t« had been borrowed from that 


[**] AGOOONT of THB PRCaCNT I^OCALITISS OF MaOBAS AM BZIBTlIfft lit TUB MlOULB OF THE 8 b%^KN 1 BENTil Cb.N* 
TUBT. — The fort aa first erected was bat a small place* not a quarter of a mile long, and only a hundred yartie witlo 
from east to west. It was situated at the north-east oomen of the prosent Fort Saint George, and occupied the spaco 
between the groyne near the main drain and the officers’ quarters to the south of the sea gate of the preitont Krt, 
while inland it extended only to the railing in front of the Qovomrnent office, and thonoo northward para Hoi to the sea 
to the present north gate. Five years after its first erection its total cost had been only 2^5, (XK) rupooa, and the highest 
estimate of a sufficient garrison was one hundred soldiors. In 1052, thirteen years after its foumliitioiif it w’as conaiderod 
safe with a garrisou of 26 men. Mr. Day, and the agents who immediately sticooeded him, inYitod the Portugoese and 
Indo-Portuguese to settle in the neighbourhood j and even lent them money to build upon the open sand under tlio 
protection of the fort guns. Subsequently these foreigners became naturalized inhabitants. Their liouses wore alwo 
walled in, and thus formed White Town. During the govornorshijp of Sir William Langhorne, the White Town was 
found to be too much crowded, and many of the married servants of the company were obliged to take houses in Jilaek 
Town, receiving an allowance for the extra expenses of board and lodging which they thereby incijrrf?<l. Of thjs 
arrangement the Directors frequently complained, but sach were the difliciiltioB in the way of ex|>elling the rortiigijese, 
that no alteration could be mode. White Towti was divided into twelve streots and alloys, and included altogether one 
hundred and twenty-nine dwelling hoases and godowns including the baildings of tho company, producing a yearly 
rental of one hundred and twenty- four pagodas and nine fanams. The streots wore rospoctively named Middle Street, 
Choultry Stroet, Choultry Alley, Gloucester Street, York Street, York Lane, Charles’ Street, James’ Street, iTames* 
Alley* St. Thomas* Street, St, Thomas’ Lane, and Church Street. To the south of tho fort, whore now are tho arsenal 
and bandstand, was a large fishing village, from which came tho masulah boats employed for the company's shipping. 
Beyond that was the open space now known as the island. Southward still was a largo sandy plain extending from tho 
aeaon the east to the Coonm on the west and from the Government House Bridge on the north to St. Thom5 on tlio 
Bonth. Thii plain, of which the four angles are now represented by the bridge over the Oooum Bar, Law’s Bridge, 
Hunro Bridge, and Capper House Hotel, was called Chooltiy Plain ; from a ohoaJt]^ which then existed, and is probably 
that which now stands near the native village of Nungumbaukum. Choultry Plain is now ooonpied by the diatriots of 
Chepauk, Triplioane, Chintaudripott, Royapettah, Nongumbaakum, and Toynampott. Some of these districts wore 
thenrTOresented by the villages from which they take their name} but in Obepank, Teynampott, and Chintaudripett 
there does not appear to have been then a single house. At a veiy early period the Madras troops not roquirf*d to 
Rarrison the fort were usually encamjied on this plain, and the Commander- in-OhiePs gard<>n-hou8e was consoqnontly 
erected there. Thus the Choultry Plain became his head-qnarters, and all general orders wore issued from thence. 
The plain ha# long since been covered with houses, and at tho present time upwards of 70,000 people dwell upon it. 
By a verbal figment, army head-quarters were till very reoontly supposed to be in the Choultry Plain. On the north 
side of the fort a town at onoe spning op and inoreas^ wish great rapidity. Where the northern glacis now is there 
was established a settlement of rich merchants, and in after years of rich Armenians ; the latter being so influeniial as 
to be able to build at a very early date the Armenian Church now standing at the south end of Armenian Street. In 
the same locality were many Portuguese immigrants from St. Thom5, and rich Chetties and Moodelliars from tho native 
Dopnlation. Still further north wore tho lower and poorer castes who were attracted to tho place in extraordinary 
timbers by the assurance of security under the EngUsh flag. The limits of British territory were marked by a “ bound 
hedge ** which continued for a hundred years to indicfte tho scskniy area to which they were first confined. This 
followed very nearly tho line of the Cochrane’s Canal and the Triplioane high road, but was afterworfls pushed out to 
Vepery. But within these limits oven, the physical features of the place were very different from what they are now. 
TheO^nm* or as it was then called the Triplioane river, ran very much as it does now, except tliat, from Egraore to 
the sea» it coursed through a marsh, onoompassing several islands and having creeks on either bank. Its bar was where 
the bar now is, and one of the first public works executed by the Government was the building of a bridge where the 
Government House Bridge now stands. At first a bridge of boaU, piers were soon oreoted, but tho two oeptre sj^ar# 
were only covered with loose beams which could at any time be carried away, compelling an enemy to ford tho river. 
The water which now forms the north boundary of the island was not there in 1639. Nor indeed is that reach of the 
stream any portion of the Coonm. Proceeding through a bolt of country, of which Cochrane’s Canal now marks the 
centre line, wim a stream called the North river. That also lay among marshes, snch as stiU extend for a long 
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afc the earlier settlement of Surat. The Governor or Agent was the first member 
of council, the Book-keeper was second, the Warehouse-keeper Avas third, and the 
Customer was fourth. The duties of these oflBcers may be gathered from their 
names. The duties of the Customer however were peculiar to tlie English settle- 
ments. He collected customs, rents, and other taxes ; and exercised also magisterial 
functions. His office has been continued uninterruptedly to the present d}i>, 
remaining now under the designation of the Collectoi'ate of ^Madras and Se.T, 
Customs. The council composed of such four members met every Monday and 
Tuesday at eight in the morning for the transaction of business. All matters 
which concerned the Company or their servants, even to tlie most trilling point, 
were laid before this council. The Secretary kept a diai-y of proceedings and 
consultations ; and a copy of it was sent to England each ^-ear together with a 
general letter reviewing the proceedings, while in reply a general letter Avas 
received from the Court of Directors. The diaries and letters have been preserve<l 
either in India or in England down to the present time. TJie members of council 
themselves were known as merchants. Tlioso under them were graded as factors, 
writers, and apprentices. The Governor drew a salary of three hundred pounds a 
year, the second in council drew one hundred, the third drew seventy, and the 
fourth drew fifty. Factors were paid from twenty to forty pounds, writers 
received ten pounds, apprentices received five pounds. But all servants of tlie 
Company were lodged and boarded at the Company’s expense. Nor did the 
salaries thus drawn represent in any way the real incomes. Every servant of 
the Company was allowed to trade to any port in the East, so long as he paid the 
custom duties levied by the Company, and did not interfere with the trade betAvecn 
India and Europe. Large fortunes were no doubt made by private trade. Another 
source of emolument was the receipt of presents from native merchants and others 
who sold goods to the Company. This however was not permitted by the Company, 
where it had the poAver to repress the custom. In additioii to the establishment 
above-named, there was a Chaplain in receipt of a hundred pounds a year, Avho 
road prayers each day and preached on Sundays. There was also a Scboolmasvcr 
in receipt of fifty pounds a year, who taught the children in White Town. ’I’he 
ordinary administration of j ustice was as above mentioned conducted by the Collector 
of Customs, and as Magistrate in the Black Town ho sat alone. Europeans were 
tried by the Governor and Council in the Fort with a jury of tAvelvo Europeans. 
In the White ToAvn the public peace Avas maintained by the Agent, as commander 
of the garrison. In the Black Town it was kept by a native public officer knOA\'n 
as the Pedda Naick. In the early days of the settlement, twenty native servants, 
described as peons, sufficed to keep the peace. Subsequently hoAvevor the number 
was increased to fifty. In return for such service the Pedda Naick Avas granted 
certain rice-fields rent-free ; as also petty duties on rice, fish, oil, and betel-nut. 
The office of Pedda Naick was hereditary. 

99. Sir William Langhorne was Governor of Madras from 1670 to 1677, and 
in the first year of his administration the Mahomedan ruler of the Carnatic made 
over to the Company his claim on the customs at Madras for a fixed rent of 1,200 
pagodas, or 4,200 rupees per annum. In that year Charles the Second had been 


dUtanoe on either side of the canal. Where the Balt Cotaur Station now is was a large island surroonded by the river. 
The site of the Gtiupowder Milts was another island. The main channel followed the course now shown by the canal 
as far as the bridge between the Penitentiary and Saint Mary^s Cemetery. That brid§^ did not exist, nor was it 
required, for the short length of apparent river that skirts the south side of the Penitentiary it a canal, dog after the 
date now being considered. The river bent, as now, suddenly to the north-east at that point and went in the present 
course as far as the abrupt tom which occurs half way between the Medical Hosjpiial and the Wallajah Bridge. This 
last turn the North river did not make, but flowed straight on passing where the Saint George's gate now it, and 
thence in a direct lino to the site of the barraoks. There it tnmed to the south, passed along the front of the Oovem- 
ment ofl\co to the arsenal gate. There it again turned to the east and entered the sea in front of the house now 
inhabited, by the Fort Chaplain. The North river has disappeared. Mr. Day's fort was erected in the space enclosed 
betw»3«iu the North river and the sea. The North river several tributary streams. One of thorn arose near the 
spot where St. Xavier's Street enters Popham's Broadway and flowed along the Broadway to the site of the Exchange 
HaU, whore it spread out into a large sheet of water, and tbenoe diminishing in sixe crossed the esplanade where the 
** Scoop" drain now is. The main drain along Davidson and UmpherSon’s Streets was oonstructed in the bed of this 
stxeaxn and occupied the whole of it." The wide hollow was not properly filled np, and to this day tliat part of 
Popham's Broadway near the market is lower than mean sea-leveL Hence also the title of Popham's Broadway for 
this street was made whe^n the river was filled up, and the Broadway then ocoapied all the space between the east side 
of the present Broadway and the west side of Davidson and Umpheraon's Streets. Mnnnady Street derived its name 
from the fact that it led to a ford across this stream. In old maps it is marked as Eiver Street." Other arms of 
the North river passed through John Pereiras and joined the main etream near the Elephant gate, thus converting 
Xodapotiiem and John Pereiras into an island. 
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ten years on tbe throne of England, and an alliance had been entered into between 
England and France against the Dutch. In 1671 a French fleet arrived in India, 
and in 1672 the French forces captured St. Thomd from the Mahomedans, who 
had held possession of it since 1646. Shortly after this the Mahomcdan army 
under the command of a general named Bobba Sahib endeavoured to recover the 
place. The position of Sir William Langhorne at this juncture was in a high 
degree critical. He was averse to assisting the French against the interests of 
Bobba Sahib ; and the latter expected the English to join hiin directly against the 
French. Furthermore at the same time a Dutch fleet was cruising off the coast 
of Coromandel, w'hich had attacked the French at St. Thomd, and though it 
was thence repulsed, there were anticipations that it would attack Fort St George. 
Sir William Langhorne endeavoured to come to definite terms with Bubb.a Saliib, 
but the overtures were rejected. The following is an extract from the subsequent 
consultations of the Agency, dated 6th May 1678: — “Bobba Sahib, formerly 
“ general of the King of Golcondah’a force against the French at St. Thomd, and in 
“ those days a bitter enemy to the English, but now in disgrace and debt, has been 
“ some days here trying all ways to borrow money, and to have an interview with 
“ the Governor, which is refused him by reason of his former uukindness when 
“he was in power, and he in despair quits the place for Pullimaleo, intending to go 
“ to bis own country.” After a year-and-a-half the French still remained in 
possession of St. Thomd; witliin which time they had established a camp at 
Triplicane, the Mahoraedan quarter of Madi-as, and fortified it more strongly than 
the English had fortified Fort St. George. In the face of tln.'se belligerent powers, 
and as trade was meanwhile at a standstill. Sir William Langliorno and his 
council at one time contemplated the advisability of n,bandoning Madrasptitnarn 
altogether, for the neighbourhood of St. Thomd, formerly a source of assistance, 
was now become the cause of continual anxiety. Afterwards however more 
energetic measures were decided upon, and at a consultation held on the 2nd 
February 1674, it being recorded that the interests of the Company, as well as the 
lives of the residents at the Presidency, were staked upon the issue of the circum- 
stances then present, a resolution was made to enlarge and strengthen the fortifica- 
tions. It is here to be mentioned that at this time four Frenchmen from Java 
were staying in Fort St. George; and in May 1674 both the Dutch and the 
Mussalmans peremptorily demanded their removal. To tho demand Sir William 
Langhorne for a long time paid no attention, because of the English alliance with 
France ; but at length the Mahomedan army laid siege to Fort St. George. The 
Frenchmen refused to leave the place unless they w'ere permitted to go to St. 
Thom6, and thither the Dutch and Mahomedans would not allow them to proceed. 
Finally, the President in Council sent them under passports and an escort to the 
distant Beejapore, tho Mahomedan kingdom in the Western Deccan. On the 26th 
August 1674, the French were compelled to surrender St. Thomd to tho Dutch, 
which they did on the condition that their garrison .should bo tmnsported to 
Europe. At that moment the news arrived from Europe that in the jsreceding 
January peace had been concluded between England and Holland. But for this the 
Dutch would doubtless have followed up tho capture of St, Thomd by the siege of 
Fort St. George ; and the fall of tho place might w-ell have followed, as the fortifi- 
cations were still weak, and there were only two hundred and fifty men in garrison. 
Dr. Fryer the traveller visited Madras in 1674 and has recorded his observations 
regarding the localities. 

100. Sir William Langhorne was recalled from Madras in 1678 on a charge 
of having given undue advantages to a native merchant called Kesava Veoranna 
for a consideration, and was succeeded by Mr. Streynshain Master, an Indian 
servant of the Company who had distinguished himself in a defence of Surat 
against the Mahrattas. It was at this period that Sivajee, founder of the Mahratta 
empire, attained the height of his power. He had assumed all the insignia of a 
monarch ; and an English deputation from Bombay had been present at his coro- 
nation. This ruler suddenly entered upon an invasion of the extreme south of 
the peninsula. He set out from bis dominions in the Western Ghauts, marched 
through the Deccan from the north-west to tho south-east, and penetrated as far as 
Tanjore; and on his way he passed by Madras. The entries in the consultation 
books of the Presidency show that presents were sent to him of ordinary neces- 
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saries of winch he stood in need at a cost of sixty pandas. There were constant 
rumours that he was about to attack the English and Dutch settlements. After a 
while however and having fought several severe battles with the Hindoo ruler of 
Mysore, the Mahrattas retired to their own country[®]. 

101. About this time a more regular system of administration of the Indian 
' stations was instituted, and the different ranks of the Company’s servants were 
definitely settled [®*]. Other factories had recently been established to the noibh 
eastward, and the whole of these continued under the authority of the Madras 
Government until Bengal was separated twenty years later. In 1678 the Governor 

Bkictch Account o» the Mahbatta Power. — Tho Mahrattas are a Hindoo rape speaking one of the Pracritio 
languages and are supfH>8od to haro been originally driven backwards from tho north. When first mentioned in 
authentio history about the middle of tlio I7th ceiJtury they possossod a narrow strip of territory on the west side of 
tho poninsnla oxtending from IG' to 21” N". latitude. They were then divided into small principalities like tho 
inhabitants of the rest of tho Deccan ; and as far as the evidence goes, that had always been their condition. Though 
posBOHsitig a common language and rcligioa they were so little united that they frequently fonglit against one another 
in the armies of Beojaporc, Golcondah, and Ahmeduogger rnlers. Their political position was semi •independent even 
in relation to the Mahomedans. Many of them however garrisoned hilbforts and otherwise took service under the Gov-» 
ernmont. Sivajee, who founded tho state of vSattaura ami the Mahratta confedoratton, was the second son of Shahjee, a 
Mahratta loader of some note, under tho Nizam Shahy dynasty of Ahmednugger. and subsequently under that of Beojaporc. 
Siyajoo began his predatory career about 1(H4, and iu 1646 acquirod his first stronghold, tho hill- fort of Toma, by the 
Jreaohery of the governor holding it on tho part of the king of Boojapore, against whom ho, in 1648, openly revolted. 
Prom tliat time bis oourso of successful aggression against both Aurungseeb, then king of Delhi, and the king of Bceja- 
poro, was rapid. In 1659 ho in person assassinated tho general of the army of Beejapore, and attacked the forces, which, 
thus surprised and deprived of a leader, were for tho most part slain, tho Mahrattas among tho survivors entering tho 
service of their conqueror. In 1662 ho had acquired a tract of country 250 milos in length northwards from (loa, and 
at its widest part 1(X> milos in brnadth ; and in this small territory the hardiiioss and predatory habits of liis soldit.rs 
enabled him to maiataiu an army of horse and 60,000 foot. In 1664 ho extended his predatory expeditions 

so far that ho planderod tho rich city of 8urat, and with his spoil rotnmod unmolested to his fastnoasos. In 1665 ho 
collected a iieet, and coramev.ceil a course of piratical depredations against tho MuBsalmans, who wore especiaily 
cutraged by tho cax>turo of tho ships, which aocording to annual usage wore conveying pilgrims from India to the llc<l 
Sea. In the same year however Sivajee accepted service in the army of Aurungzeeb, by whom he was soon after placed 
in confinement. From this durance he escaped and returned to his fastness at Kyeghur, after an absence of nearly a 
year. He there became no formidable that Aurungzoob admitted him to terms, or rather concluded with him a trealy, 
by which he was acknowledged as jnghoordar or BulK»rdinate proprietor of a t#^rritory much lai^cr than that which ho 
hod formerly held. An attempt, nirule by order of Aurungztieb, to seize Sivajoe, caused him to rccommonco hostilities, 
in which ho was eminently succcsaful, ravaging to a groat extent the torritorios of tho sovereign of Delhi, ox»vcting the 
chowt or block-mail of a fourth of the rovc5nuos from such districts as were spared, and in a field action defeating un 
army of 20,000 men. In rivalry of tho king of Delhi, ho was in 1675 crowned at Kyeghur with great splendour, 
adopting ir all their extent the ceremonies used by that court on such occasions. Ho soon after marched towards 
the Coromandel Coast, and, priseing by Madras, took the strong fort of Jinjee, one of the possessions of Betqapore ; 
but in the midst of his triumphs and greatness he was cut off by illness in 1680 in the fifty -third year of his age. 
His son Snmbhajee succeeded to his posHcasions, but being devoid of talent, energy, and perseverance, and becoming 
incompetent from drunkenness and debatichcry, was in 1688 made prisoner by the Moghuls, and in tho following year 
put to death by order of Aurungzotd). Notwithstanding however all tl|.e talents, resources, and persovoranco of tho 
emperor, the Mussalman cause rapidly waned, and that of the Mahrattas prospered : they multiplied as the Moghul 
armies decayed. After reducing the Deccan to a desert, they spread over Malwah, and made a powerful inroad into 
Oooserat, leaving their traces evorywherc, in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and smoking villages. Aurungseeb, after 
many campaigns, in which he vainly attempted to retrieve his sinking affairs, died in 1707 at Ahmednugger, whither 
he bad with difiloultT lod^tho shattered relics of his ruined host. The rapid decay of tho kingdom of Delhi accelerated 
the progress of tho Mahratta power. The officers of the king lef t ‘la of the Deccan first faintly opposed and 
then oonoUiaied the Mahrattas. A trace was concluded about 17iPi hj wMoh they yielded the chowt ; and this or 
the confirmation of the agreement, together with a formal their territoorial possessions by the emperor 

in 1719, may be considered as the final establishment of the Mabratla yvemment after a struggle of at least 60 

j rears. The office of Poshwa, ** loader *’ or ** prime minister of the Mahratta empire bad always been a place of 
mportance, and Balajeo Row, who attained that dignity, snooeeded in 1749 in engrossing the whole powers of the State. 
In 1749 the sovereignty passed from the Sattaura Rajahs to the Brahmin Peshwas, with their head^qnarters in 
the adjoining district of Poona. Tho doncendants of Sivajee became little more than pensioned prisoners, but they 
clung to the title of Rajah of Sattaura. The battle of Panipnt in 1761 broke the power of the Peso was and the great 
Mahratta confederacy. But the Peshwa still remained the most important native mler in India till the rise of Hyder 
Ally. Repoatod wars with the Knglish ended in the final defeat of the Peshwa’s army at Ashia in 1818. Hia territory 
was thereupon annexed ; but the Knglish, with a politic generosity, freed the titular Mahratta Rajah (the descendant 
of Sivsdee) from the Poalma's control, and ansigned to him the principality of Sattaura. Captain Grant Duff was ap* 
pointed his tutor until he should gain some exporionoo in rule. He assnmod sole charge in 1822, but was deposed in 
1^9. Of the other Mahratta chiefs, some rose to eminence and became formidable enemies to the British power. The 
first was Soindia.. A part of the province of Malwah, which had been separated from the Moghul dominions about 1732, 
was awarded to him oy a grant from Rajah of Sattaura, Oojjoin being his capital. The second was Holcar wlio 
likewise obtained a oonsider&le part of Malwah, hia capital being Indore. The province of Candeish was partitioned 
between the Peshw^ Boindia, and Holcar. The third chieftain was Futteh Sing, generally csalled the Guicowar. Ho 
divided Qooserat with the Peshwa. The fourth was Porseram BhoWj the Rajah of Kolhapore. The fifth was the Rastih 
Ihmily long settled in the Conoan. 

r^] Sketch Account of the East India Compant*s Eablt Pbesibbnct Establishments. — These have been almost 
sufficiently described in the text. Tho powers of the Governor and Council in each Presidency were large. They bad 
all the powers given by martial law for the regulation and command of the troops and marine in their service. They 
were supreme masters over the persons of all the English in the Presidency, this authority having been granted to thorn 
by JamM I in 1624 ; and under the charter granted to them by Charlefl I, in 1661, could imprison and send to England 
aU Englishmen not in their service whom they found in India, and whawere suspected of being unlawfully engaged in 
trade. They had power to make war or peace with any prince or people not Christian. Tho Governor and Council 
had at first supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction in their own factories, and over their own servants. Subsaqnently 
their powers were reduced by tho establishment of different courts, for which reference can bo made to the History of 
Courts, *o., at page 266. The other company's officials wore called respectively ‘ writers,* * factors,* * junior merchants,' 
and * senior merchants.' This classification was made in 1676, and these designations oontinned till the last. Tho 
* writers * were cadets sent out between the ages of fifteen aud twenty.two, the appointments being secured by interest 
with the Directors. They were placed iu tho various offloes necessary for the conduct of the government, and received 
a salary merely nominal, at the same time having permission to tz^e^ to long as their private operations did not 
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and Council constituted theraselvea according to their hitherto existing practice, 
but more formally, into a Supremo Court of Judicature; for dealing with Europeans 
and for listening to appeals. This in 1684 was superseded by an Admiralty Court 
presided over by a Judge Advocate from England. The Admiralty Court by fusion 
with the Recorder’s Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1801 the first 
Supreme Court appointed by the Grown ; and the latter by fusion with the East 
In d i a Company’s Sudder Court hereafter to be mentioned became iu 1862 the 
present High Court. In October 1680 there were difficulties of internal adminis- 
tration at Madras. A strike took place regarding taxes amongst the inhabitants 
who dyed native calicoes and were known by the name of painters, aud the whole 
body left the Company’s jurisdiction and went away to St. Thome threatening to 
assassinate such native servants of the Company as refused to join them. These 
men also prevented provisions and goods from entering the town. The Governor 
and Council thereupon entertained a hundred Portuguese to keep guartl over tlie 
calico- washers, that they might not follow the same example. The wives and 
children of the mutineers were taken out of their houses in Black Town and 
driven into the pagoda ; and it was proclaimed by beat of drum that unless the 
mutineers delivered themselves up within ten days, all their houses, goods and 
chattels within the jurisdiction of the Company would be confiscated. Eight days 
afterwards the ringleaders were arrested at St. Thonn', and brought within the 
Company’s territories. These were committed to prison ; and on the same evening 
the remainder came into the town and made their submission. St. Mary’s Church 
in Fort St. George was opened in this year. 

102. Mr. Master held the same views as had previously bs'en lioid l.y Sir 
Edward Winter as to the necessity of accompanying commorcial enter2)rise in tlio 
Indies with the exhibition of considerable material force, 'flie experiences whieh 
he had gaiued by residence iu the country had also taught Ixim to uuder.stand 
the characters of the different authorities with whom he had to deal, and to give 
to each his station. As a result of this disposition he came into coniiict with 
Lingappa the Poonamallee Naiok, prefoiring to deal direct with the Mahomedan 
Court at Golcondah rather than through the intervention of that official. The 
claims of the latter for presents were refused, and when force was used it was met 
by force. The Directors in England however were not at this time prepared to 
sanction proceedings which transgressed ordinary mercantilo custom, nor had 
they any knowledge of native character, and they recalled Mr. Master. Remaining 
in the country for a short while after ho was relieved of the highest office, he was 
exposed to great indignities. The grounds stated for Mr. Master’s recall were the 
usual allegation that he had engaged in private trade of a nature detrimental 
to the Company’s interests ; but the real cause was an incompatibility of temper 
between him and his employers, arising out of divergent views as to policy. 

103. Mr. William Gyfford who succeeded Mr. Master in 1681 soon gave 
offence to the Directors ir. an ojjpiosite directiem, by undue complianew with the 
desires of the native inhabita..ta of Madras to eecape taxation. The Directors had 
been for a long time anxious to raise a quit-rent from all the householders in 
Madras, Native and European. They hoped by so doing to defray the yearly 
charge for repairs and fortifications. Mr. Master bad succeeded iu raising some 
such tax; applying it however not for repairs or fortifications but for promo- 
ting the sanitation of the Black Town. On bis departure the native inhabitants of 
Black Town petitioned against the tax, and the new Governor abolished it. On 
the 20th September 1682, the Directors wrote to the Government of Madras as 
follows : — ** Our meaning as to the revenue of the town is that one way or another. 


irith the public trade of tbe oompanj. Under tbii ejatam eren the joungent writen contrived to amaiie large 
fortonea. The writem,. after a period of sorrice» became * faotore/ and were entitled to higher pa/ and onlai*god 
privilegeef boixig conaidered no longer as cadets, but ae members of the oouipan/. The next grade was that of 
'junior merchant.' Vinall/ came * senior merchant,* from which bod/ the members of oounoi) and the bod/ of 
Dixeotors at home might be chosen. The warohoases of the oompan/ were called ^ factor ioe/ whioh for seoarit/ wero 
usoall/ fortified. In these factories the presiding manager was an English overseer, with his secretar/ (called, if a 
natife, a ' Bao/an *}. When a magistrate, this overseer had his oourt (or ' cutcherr/ '), with an interpreter, aud a 
clerk ( * moburrer ’ in Hindoatany). He had also the control of the iuxx>ants, and for this purpose a oashkaeper was 

? laced under him. The business of tbe office was carried on b/ native paid servants called ' peons/ and * haroarras.* 
'he factories were sitnated in various districts called 'aurangs' (the Hindostan/ wc»rd for factories), over each of 
whiokwas agoomasta, or principal agent, with his peons. Tbe defence of the Presidencies eras maintained b/ Eoropean 
soldiers, native regiments of sepoys, and an armed police. 
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“ by Dutch, Portuguese, or Indian metliods, it should be brought to defray at least 
“ the whole constaut charge of the place, which is essential to all governments in 
“ the world. People protected ought in all parts of the universe, in some way or 
“ other, to defray the chai-ge of their protection and preservation from wrong and 
“ violence- The manner of raising which revenue wo shall leave to your discretion, 
“as may be most agreeable to the. humour of that people.” This order was 
frequently repeated, and Mr. GyfFord was at length compelled to decide that a 
small monthly tax should be levied on all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes 
were sent for, and they were told that if they were not willing to pay this tax they 
must sell their houses and rc move elsew'hore. They agreed to pay annually “ nine 
“ fanams for every great house, six fanams for every small hou.se, and three fan.am8 
“ for every little round-house.” The matter nevertheless remained in abeyance till 
January 1686, when in consequence of peremptory orders from England Mr. Littleton 
was appointed to collect the tax. A tumult ensued and all shops were shut. To 
suppress the sedition an armed force was accordingly called out. Proclamation was 
made that if the heads of the castes did not submit them.selve8 before sunset, their 
several houses would bo pulled down, the ground would bo sold, and themselves and 
their families would bo banished the town for ever ; and that if the bazaar-people did 
not open theur shops and carry on business as usual, their shops would be confis- 
cated and a fine would be inflicted. The next morning the heads of the castes 
appeared before the council, and stated that they would not obey their orders ; 
but on perceiving that the latter were determined in the matter, they complied. 
In 1682 there was a gr<jat inundation of the sea at Madras. In the same year the 
Court of Directors approved of the establishment of a Bank at Madras. At this 
period special mention is macle of the interlopers, or private traders, whom the 
Company’s agents were instructed to seize where practicable. On the 12th 
December 1687, the population of the city of Madras, Fort 8t. George, and the 
villages within the Company’s boundaries, was reported in the public letter to the 
Court of Directors, to be 300,000 persons. In 1687, Pondichei'ry was established 
by the French and in 1690 Fort St. David was built by the Engli.sh. 

104. At'FAiu.s IM CoNNKGTioN WITH BkiVoai,. — Mr. Elihu Yale became Governor 
in July 1687. The early years of his admini.straiion are marked by circumstancoa 
of importance in connection with the general histoi’y of India. Tlio head of the 
Company in England at this time was Sir Josiah Child, who instituted a policy in 
India which had not before been accepted by the Director.^, with a view to taking 
measures of retaliation against tlio interlopers and native powers who had interfered 
with the Company’s trade. A force had been sent out consisting of ten ships and 
about 1,000 European soldiers, Bengal being selected for the first operations. In 
October 1686 hostilities broke out at Hooghly prematurely and before all the forces 
had arrived in Bengal, owing to a quarrel between some English sailors and the 
police. The affray became general, and finally Captain Nicholson in command of 
that portion of tho fleet cannonaded the town and committed the greater part of 
it to the flames. Tho Nawab of Bengal was desirous of yielding and coming 
to some arrangement, and the extent alone of the English demands rendered 
this impossible. Tho English then repaired to Chuttanuttee and fortified them- 
selves there. At Bombay also on the other coast Sir John Child brother of Sir 
Josiah Child and Governor made successful ventures by sea against the Moghul 
shipping. Those successes were however only temporary, and the English at Chut- 
tsnuttee were forced to retire from that place and establish themselves on tho 
island of Injellee at the mouth of the Hooghly, whore they suffered much from 
sickness. The Emperor Aurungzeeb now acted himself with vigour against tho 
English. Masulipatam and Yizagapatani were taken with some loss, and the 
factory at Surat was seized. In 1688 Captain Heath arrived in Bengal in charge 
of a fleet and with orders to persevere in the war ; consequently negotiations that 
were ponding were broken off. All the officers of the Bengal factories including 
Mr. Job Charnock tho Company’s Agent in Bengal were embarked on board Captain 
Heath’s ships, and after cannonading Balasore the fleet sailed for Madras and left 
there the civil establishments. At this moment tho English held nothing but their 
two forts of Bombay and Madras, and in such a position of affairs Aurungzeeb 
might have pressed his advantages. Though master however on land, he was 
powerless by sea ; and considerations connected with the maritime trade and tho 
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pilgrimage of Mahomedana to Mecca induced him to come to terms with the 
English. The factories were restored, and Mr. Charnock returned to Chuttanuttoe ; 
where shortly in the neighbouring village of Calcutta he laid the foundations of 
the future metropolis of India. In 1688 a mayor and corporation were established 
in Madras, whose court for the minor administration of justice continued until 
1797, when under the presidency of an English Recorder it assumed the title of 
a Recorder’s Court. The Recorder’s Court was merged in the Supreme Court ot 
1801. In 1688 also instructions were sent out for the establishment of a mint. 
Anxiety was caused at this period by the appearance of English pirates on the 
Coromandel Coast. To this period also belongs the first appearance of th»f 
Armenians in Madras. By a conti'act made with the Directors of the Company in 
June 1688, they were invested with certain privileges and rights, and were thus 
encouraged to reside within the English settlements. 

105. The Mahrattas. — The affairs of Madras were at -this time intimately 
connected with the Mahrattas. The country between the rivers Kistna and 
Coleroon is known by the general name of the Carnatic. Politically it was divided 
at this time into a northern and a southern region, which may be distinguished as 
the Moghul Carnatic and the Mahratta Carnatic. The Moghul Carnatic liad been 
previously a province of the independent Mahoraedan State of Golcondah and had 
recently owing to the conquests of Aurungzeeb become a province directly under 
the Moghul ; and this included the English settlement at Madras. The Mahratta 
Carnatic comprised the souther-n region which had been conquered by Sivajoe, 
and included the French settlement at Fondicherry. The frontier between Moghul 
and Mahratta dominion was formed by the celebrated fortress of Jinjoe. This 
was seated on three precipitous liills or rocks about six liundred feet high connected 
by lines of works, and enclosing a large triangular plain. For many ages it had 
bean regarded as the strongest military post in the Carnatic, and it had once 
been the stronghold of the Dravidian inilers of Chola. In 1677 it had been captured 
by the first Sivajee. lu 1689, it was in the possession of his son Ramrujab and 
was the frontier fortress of the Mahrattas against the Moghuls- In 1690 Zoolfacar 
Khan commanded the Moghul army in the Carnatio and laid siege to Jinjee. This 
general, one of the most distinguished persons of his time, was not only in 
command of the Moghul army in Jinjee, but also exercised a poweidiil influonco 
at court. On a rebellion breaking out in the Moghul army, Mr. Yale supplied 
Zoolfacar Khan with ammunition and rendered other services; as a reward for 
which he obtained a firraauu from the Moghul general, confirming the English 
Company in the possession of all their settlements in ( Jolcondali territory and Jinjee 
territory. In 1691 the Mahrattas were still masters of Jinjee, Ramrajah controlling 
the whole country from Jiujee to the river Coleroon, aud so firmly was his power 
established, that the English when requiring (lie site of Fort Et. David Iiad fouud 
it nexjessary to purchfuso it from him. In 1692 Zoolfacar Khan still besieged 
Jinjee, being accompanied by tlio youngest son of the Emperor Aurungzef^b, 
named Cambuksh. In December 1692 the Moghuls were defeated by the 
Mahrattas and many of the IMoghul officers fled to Madras in disguise. This 
year a firmaun was obtained from Zoolfacar Khan, granting Egmore, Pursewau- 
kum, and Tundoor to the Company rent-free. The villages were aftxirwards 
demanded by the Poonamalloo Naick, who alleged that the Nawab had granted 
them to himself, and the Agency experienced some difficulty in obtaining possession. 
Finally however, in March 1694, permission was received from Zoolfacar Khan 
to take possession of these places. In January 1693 an English soldier in the 
service of Zoolfacar Khan returned to Madras bringing news that Cambuksh had 
essayed to go over to the Mahrattas, and had been seized and imprisonod by 
Zoolfacar Elhan; and that the camp of the latter having been reduced to starvation 
from want of provisions, the Moghuls had retired to Wandiwash, leaving most 
of their baggage at the discretion of the h^hrattas. In 1696 the Mahrattas 
were found to be increasing their forces at Jinj€>e, and the settlement at Fort St. 
David were waamed to be if possible on good terms with Rami'ajah and his officers. 
Later in the same year, Zoolfacar Khan sent to Madras to borrow a hundred 
thousand pa^;odas, equivalent to above thirty-five thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Nathaniel Higginaon, who was Governor of M^rM, sent a present, but uecUued 
to lend the money ; and there was some anticipation that Zoolfacar Khan wpuld 
VOL. I. (43) 
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take reprisals on the town. Eventually in 1697 Zoolfacar Khan obtained re- 
inforcements and defeated the Mabrattas near Tanjore, and in 1698 ho captured 
Jinjeo. This general had already himself granted firraauns conBrming tlie English 
in the possession of their territorial settlements; and he now procured them 
corresponding firmauns from the Vizier in the Emperoi’’s name. For this a 
consideration was paid of ton thousand pagodas or nearly four thousand pounds 
sterling. 

106. Affairs to toe middle of the Eighteenth Century. — To return to 
matters more immediately concerning the settlement, in 1689 war had broken out 
between France and Holland, and in August 1690 the combined Dutch and 
English fleets fought an indecisive action with the French off Madras. The next 
year Sir John Goldesborough was sent out to Madras with authority to decide 
certain disputes between Mr. filihu Yale and his Council. Directions were given to 
improve the revenue of Madras by increasing quit-rents, and by imposing a duty 
on licenses for public-houses. The town was to be extended, and a quarter was 
to be as.signed to the Arincni.'ins. It was also ordered that the members of 
the Court of Aldermen should bo of different castes, namely “one Armenian, 
“ ono or tw'O Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, one or two Gentoos, and ono 
“ Moor or Mussabnan.” The factories at Conimere and Cuddalore were witli- 
drawn. The military establishment at Fort St. George was also retrenched. As 
a result of the comn)is.siou at Madras Mr. Nathaniel Higginson became Governor 
in 1692. 

107. Tn August 1G93 the Dutch appeared before Pondicherry Avith a largo 
fleet, and captured it after a siege of twelve days. In 1694 tliere was a report 
of a French equipment of nine ships for India, and it was ordered that additional 
precautions shouid be taken at Fort St. George and Fort St. David. Meanwhile 
the depredations of pirates increased, and trade on the Coromandel Coast was much 
depressed. In 1607 a petty attack was made on the Company’s factory at Anjengo 
on the Travanc.ore coast. In 1684 tho Company had obtained permission from the 
native Queen of Attingal to fortify Anjongo, but in November 1697 the same ruler 
sent a force to eject the English as pirates. The native force was repulsed in 
two engagements, Avithuut loss. About tlio same time Selim Khan, brother of 
Davood Khan hereafter to be mentioned, made two attempts upon Cuddalore, both 
of which Avero defeated. By the treaty of Ryswick in September 1697 Pondi- 
cherry Avas restored by the Dutch to Franco. 

108. In 1698 Bengal was made independent of Fort St. George. In the same 
year Mr. Thomas Pitt grandfather of tho celebrated Earl of Chatham succeeded 
Mr. Iligginson as Governor of Madras. Disputes now arose between the old or 
London Company, the lately formed English Company, and the Scotch East India 
Company ongiiuiUy embodied by King James I in 1617, These led to depres- 
sion of tiadc, and tlie circumstance.^ finally brought about an amalgamation of all 
ti’aders l.o India, under tho appellation of the ‘ United East India Company,’ 
established under Queen Anno’.s Charter in 1702. 

109. In 1701 Zoolfacar Khan Avas succeeded by Davood Khan as NaAvab or 
Military Commandant of the Caniatic. The English sent this officer Jotters and 
presents. A present valued at seventeen hundred pagodas was giA'cn in public, 
and another of three thousand rupees was given in private. The NaAvab however 
sent back the presents desiring to receive ton thousand pagodas as bis predecessor 
had done, and he threatened to destroy Madras and establish St. Thomd in its place. 
Mr. Pitt refused to pay the money, landed men from the merchant ships, increased 
the train bands, and rahsed a force of Portuguese. Davood Khan blockaded 
Madras for three months, but finally received the present. In 1703 renewed 
attempts were made by the Naick of Poonamallee to obtain possession of the 
Company’s outlying villages of Egmore, Pursewaukura, and Triplicano, which were 
frustrated by the decided action of the Government. Up to 1703, gunpoAvdor 
formed one of the articles supplied from England ; but about this period tho 
‘manufacture of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the necessity 
of sending any more. In 1707 occurred serious disputes betAveen the right and 
left hand castes or factions, Avhich resulted in the retirement of the former to 
St. Thom^, but the matter was finally arranged# 
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110. The administration of Mr. Pitt was distinguished by the establishment 
of closer relationship with the Court at Delhi. Aurungzeeb died in 1707, and the 
event was followed by a war between his sons. The elder son gained the victory, 
but being apprehensive lest his rival should find a refuge in Madras, and make his 
escape to Persia, he sent a letter of- conciliation to Mr. Pitt by an influential 
official. Mr. Pitt, while making a suitable response, asked for a firmaun confirming 
all the privileges which had been granted by Aurungzeeb, and the request was 
granted. 

111. Madras was at this time the most important factory possessed by the 
Company in India. Other factories on the Coromandel Coast were Fort St. David, 
Cuddalore, Masulipatara, Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Vizagapataui. On the 
Western Coast the Company possessed the island of Bombay, with factories at 
Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, Soowauly, Anjengo, Carwar, Tellicherry, and Calicut. 
In Bengal they had Fort William, and Chuttantitteo or Calcutta, with factories at 
Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Rajmahaul, and Cossirnbazaar. The English 
paid their yearly rent of twelve hundred pagodas to the Nawah of the Carnatic. 
The Nawab was subordinate to the Nizam of the Deccan, now styled the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; and paid a yearly tribute to the latter. In 1738-39, the power of the 
Moghul King or Padishah received a severe blow from the Persian invasion 
under Nadir Shah, and from that date the provinces began once more to grow 
independent of the Court at Delbi, The Nizam of the Deccan of this period is 
best known by his title of Nizarn-ool-lMonlk, or “ Regulator of the State.” Ho 
had Served -in the armies of Aunmgzeeb and ha<l filled important posts in the 
Court at Delhi, had been appointed to the governmont of all the Moghul oonquest.s 
in the Deccan, .and had engaged in frequent Avars against the Malirattas of Poon.a 
to the west, and those of Berar to the northward. His dominion extended from 
the river Q-odavery southward to the river Kistna, and was bounded on the west 
by the Mahrattas of Boona ; on the north by the M.ahrattas of Berar ; on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal. The province of the Nawab of the Carnatic lay to the 
south of the Nizam's, dominions. It extended fro iti the river Kistna southwards 
to the river Coleroon, being bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory; on 
the west by the Mysore country ; on the south by the Hindoo kingdoms of Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal. 

112. The Jist of Governorships down to that of Mr. Nicholas Morse in 1743 is 
not distinguislied by any events of special interest[ 

[*»] Skktch Accoitstt of the Home Co.vhtitution ok the Bast India Company at the uECii.vNrNc of the BioiiTEENTif 
Centumy. — Introduction. — Quoou Elizabetli'a Charter of Slat Dccinnbor IGOO, by whirh tho EaHt. India Oonipany wan 
aatabltflhed, placed the manai^emont of its uffaira uu<ler a Governor and twonty-four epmmitteo-rnorj or Directors/to be 
chuROo annually. Tbo next few charters (granted to the Company related almost entirely to the foreign niaiiaKemeni 
of its affairs, but the one conferred on tliem in H1U3 related to their domestic arrar.p:en\cnt8. The Charter of 1698 
<wnrirmod existiug arrangemouts. The following notes indicate roughly th© homo constitution of the Company down 
to the Regulating Act. (2) Courts of Vropr\etorA.—Tho members of th© company, who had embarked their forluncfi as 
aiiltscribers or slinro- holders, to th© amount of £500 and upwards, were called * Proprietors of th© Company's stot k.* 
The general mootings of the entire body were therefore called ‘ Courts of Proprietors.’ They uoniinallv governed 
themselves and their affairs, by dologaiing their jrowers of mnuagoment to a chairman and body of directors, "whom they 
chf»& annually from among their own number. Tho mootings *>f the Courts of Proprietors took place four timcR a 
year, namelr, in the montlis of December, March, June, and September. Proprietors of £500 stock wore ^>emiittod to 
be present, but had no rote in the courts. £1,000 conferred one vote ; £3,000, two ; £6,000, three ; and £^0,fKXl and 
upwards, four. (3) Courts of Directors. — The active agents of tho Comjiany’s homo and Imlinn riovornment worr flu- 
Directors. These were twenty>four in n umber, elected annually; th© qualification for office being the po.sMCBHion of 
aUivc £2,000 of the Company's stock. They could only b© di.sniissed ‘by tho proceedings of two general Chniils of 
Proprietors, at tho first of w hich the grounds for the motion of removal arc to be brought forward ; and at. f ho arc ond, 
the question bo decided by the votes of the proprietors then present.* A ohuirinnn and deputy chairnian, with 
aalarioa of £500 a year, were elected by tho Directors annually, to preside over their meetings ; each Director receiving 
£300. ( 4 ) Committees . — Tho business of tbo Company was carried on by means of various corn m it toe.s ehoKon fr«»nj 
the body of Directors, the chairman and deputy chairman being ez-oflicio members of all. Tho Committee of Coi to- 
a|>ou6enoe had bv far the most extensive business. All tho advices from India of any kind passed through its handH 
daily. It kept tho lists of tho Company's servants ; and settled all disjiutes and alleged griev.anccB nmorigst tho civil 
and military officers in the employ of the Company. The recruiting department, and the imvol stations for ships, were 
also under their control. Tho Committee of Lnw' Saits took cognizance of legal matters whether at home or abroad 
The Treasury Committee was for tho punKHie of dealing with questions of com, bonds, and loans. Tbo Committee of 
Buying and Warehonses was for the management and supervision of commercial concoms, exports and imports 
anwnging orders abroad, and stocking goo<ls sent home, paying overseers, testers, and other officials, and in general 
carrying on the homo trade of the Company. The Committee of Accounts had an * Aocouutant’s office,* and a ‘ Transfer 
office,* under ita direction, for the purpose of conducting the business of the Company in bills of exchange, Ac. Tho 
Committee of Shipping purchased ships and stores, fitted out trading vessels and paid th© wages of the seamen and 
their oiBoers. The Committee of Private Trade prepared tho charter-parties and regulated tho freight of private 
owners embarked in the Company's ships. It also maintained tbo bye-lnwa, 4n connection -with this private tnide 
There were alee committeee for the management of Govomment troops and stores during time of war, and for tho 
prevention of private trade. (6) Miethod of Comm err principal exporte of the Company to India consisted of 

bullion, lead, quicksilver, herd ware, and cloths. Tho imports were calicoes, silk, precious stones, tea, rice pepper 
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113. Tab French in India. — The first establishment of the French in India 
dates as far back as 1668. From 1603 to that period, various attempts had been 
made to obtain for Franco the commerce of this part of the world, but without 
success. The French first adventured to India in 1601, when two ships were fitted 
out from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieutenant Bardelieu. . They were both 
lost off the Maldives before resmhing their destination. In 1604 Henry IV incorpo- 
rated the first French East India Company with a Charter for fifteen years. Colbert 
did not hoyever allow himself to be discouraged by the fruitless results of efforts 
prolon^d for more than a century and a half. In 1664 he re-established on a 
better and more extensive basis the East India Company which Cardinal Bichelieu 
had create!^ twenty-two years before. The monopoly of the trade for fifty years 
was accorded to this Company, ^hich soon collected funds to the amount of 15 
millions of franca. In the commencement it displayed great activity. Two succes- 
sive expeditions were undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at 
colonization before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, the 


porcelain, taltpetre, icc. All aaloB were conducted by auction at the Company's warehouses. The ships used for 
freight were mostly chartered by the Company for each voyage, their own ships being only used for carrying, passengere, 
ma^, and despatches. 

[*•1 Smtck of the sequel to the Constitutional Histoky of the English Govehnicent in India. — Tniroduc ^ 

— ^The following summary is taken from a recent Purliamentary publication. (2) The Regulating Act, 1772-73. — Tlio 
Act of 1772-73, known as the Regulating Act (13 Geo. 3, o. 63), reconstituted the Council of JBeugal, cliunged the stvlo 
from Governor toGovernor-Ge’ioraJ, and subjected the other two Presidencies to Bengal so far us regards the declaration 
of war or the ofjiichision of peace. The first Governor- General (Warren Hastings) and^is council of four members (of 
whom Philip Prancis was one) were named in the Act ; ihareaftor they were to be appointed by the Court of Dffectors. 
The power of making “rules, ordinancoft, and regulations" was conforrod upon the Goyoruor-Gcncrul and Council. 
A Supreme Court of Judicature, com posed of a chief and four puisnes nominated by tho Crown, was cstahliahod 
for Bengal. The Court of Directors was required to communicate to the Treasury all despatclieor from India relating 
to revenue, and to a Secretary of State all despatches relating to public affairs. (3) PUt*s Indian Act, 1784. — This 
first interference of Parliament in the Government of India was due to Lord North. The second is associated with 
the greater names of Fox and Pitt. In 1783, Fox on behalf of tho Ministry inlrpclucod a Bill which in substance trans- 
ferred the authority belonging to tho Court of Directors to a new body, named in the Bill for a term of four years, 
who were afterwards to ho appointod by tho Crown. This Bill passed tho House of Commons by a majority of two 
to one, but was rejected by tho House of Lords. Tl»o King, who was known to disapprove the Bill, forthwith dismissed 
Foe from office and summoned Pitt to be P’ir^t Lord of tho Treasury. In tho following year (1781), aftor a dissolution, 
Pitt carried through Parliament his own India Act (24 Goo. 3, c. 25). Its off oct was twofold. First, it constituted a 
department of State in England, under tho official style of “ Coinmissionors for tho Affairs of India," whose special 
funetiou was to “ control " tho policy of tho Court of Directors. Second, it reduced tho number of members of council 
at Bengal to three, of whom the Cotnmandor-in-Chief must be one; audit remodollod che councils at Madras and 
Bombay on the pattern of that at Bengal. (4) The Board of Control, — The “ Commissioners for the Affairs of India " 
were directed to form themselves into a Board which, as finally modiflod by a subsoquont Act (33 Goo. 3, o. 52), 
consisted of five members of the Privy Council, of whom tho two Bocretories of State and tho Chancellor of the 
Kxobequer must be three. But it was never intended that these high officers should take an active part, and there- 
fore tho first commissioner named in the letters patent was appointed President of tho Board, and a casting vote 
was given to- him in matters of differonce, which practically made him snpremo. Thus arose the popular title of 
“ President of the Board of Control." Tho first President was Henry Dnndas (afterwards Lord Melviilo), tho friend of 
Pitt, who hold the office from 1784 to 1801. One of his earliest acts was to pass a Statute (26 Goo. 3, c. 16) by which 
authority was for the first time given to tho Governor- General to overrule tho majority of his council in certain cases. 
This matter, however, was dealt with more thoroughly in the Abt of Parliament which has now to be described. 
(5) The Secret Committee, 1793. — Jn 1793, the question of oontiouing to the Bast India Company their right of exclusive 
trade in the Bast came under the consideration of Parliament. The monopoly was renewed fora further terra of 
twenty years ; and advantage was taken of the op()ortunity to codify, as it were, the constitution of the Indian Goveru- 
»inent« By this Act (S3 Geo. 3, c. 62) the Board of Control was modified as mentioned above, and the Court of Directors 
were required to appoint a ** Sjoret Committee ** of three of their own number, through whom the Board of Control 
was to issue its instructions to the Oovomors in India regarding questions of peace or war. Tho Councils at Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were remodelled. Bach was to consist of tbirss members, appointed by the Court of Directors, 
from among " senior morohanta " (i.e., civil servants) of ten years' standing ; and the Directors were empowere|} to 
appoint tho Commander-in-Chiof of each Presidency as an additional ifiember. The appointment of the three 
Governors *and tho Commanders- in-Chiof was vested in the Court of Dirootors, sabjoct to the approval of the Crown. 
The Directors also rotainod tboir power of dismissing any of these officials. The Govern or -General was empowered 
to override the majority of his council ** in caeca of high importance and essentially affecting the public interest 
and welfare," or (as it is elsewhere worded) “ when any rooasnre shall bo proposed whereby the interests of the 
Company or tho safety and tranqnillity of the British possessions in India may, in the judgment of the Governor- 
General, be essentially concerned." A similar power was conferred upon the Governors of Madras and Bombay. The 
Governor. General was authorised to “ superintend " the subordinate Presidencies ** in all such points as shall relate to 
negotiations with the country powers, or levying war or making peaoe» or the collection or application of the revenues, 
or the forces employed, br ^he civil or military' government." The fonog of procedure in council was regulated ; 
and it was enactml that all or^rs, Ac., should be expressed and be made " by tho Gkiyemor-General [or Govemoir] in 
Council," a style that has continued to the present day. The Governor in Council at Madras first received legislative 
powers in 1800 by an Act (30 A 40 Oeo. 3, o. 79) which also founded a Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras 
on tho Bengal pattom, with judges appointed by the Crown. Bombay did not obtain legislative powers until 1807, nor 
a Supreme Court until 1823. (6) The Renewal in 1813. — In 1813 the territorial authority of the Bast India Gomimny, 

and its monopoly of trade with China, were again renewed for twenty years ; but the right of trade in India was thrown 
open to all British subjects. (7) The Renewal in 1833. — When the time came round for renewing tho powers of the 
Company in 1833 for another twenty yours, far more extensive changes were carried into effect. By the Act thou passed 
(3 A 4 Will. 4, c. 85), the monopoly of trade with Ohina was withdrawn, and tho Company (now for the first time 
officially styled “ the Eajit India Company ") ^ceased altogether to be a mercantile corporation. At the same time, 
the Island of St. Helena was vested in the Cfown. It was also enacted that no official communications should be 
sent to India by the Court of .Directors until they had (lAt been approved by the Board of Control. The Govemor- 
General received the title of “ Governor-General of India." His council was augmented by a fourth or extrao^inary 
member, who was not entitled to sit or vote except at meetings for making laws and regulations. He was to be 
appointed by the Directors, su^eot to the approval of the Crowut from among persons not servants of the Com|>a|iy. 
The first such member was Thomas BabingtoUfJCacaulay, aftenrards Lore! Macaulay. The Governor-Generalf in 
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Company renounced the projects which they had formed for Madj^ascar, and a 
direct commerce with India was again undertaken and continued with spirit. In 
1668 a merchant of French origin named Caron, an active and well experienced 
than, became chief of the East India ‘Company. lie first selected Surat, but this 
town, though flourishing and well situated, did not realize the idea which be had 
formed for the chief establishment in India. He was desirous of having a port in a 
place where spices grew ; and the Bay of Trinoomalee in the island of . Ceylon 
appearing to him the most eligible spot, he took it from the Dutch, then at war 
with France. These however were not long in repossessing themselves of it, and 
Caron then passed to the Coromandel Coast. He there took in 1672 St. Thom^, 
which had been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve years; but in 1674 the 
Dutch again compelled the French to restore this conquest to them. This event 
would have effected the ruin of the Company, whose affairs had been for some time 
in a distressed condition, if one of its agents named Fran(;oia Martin had not 
collected the wrecks of the colonies of Ceylon and St. Thomd^ composed of 60 


CoaDCtI was empowered to make Laws and refi^ulationa ** for the whole of India, and legislatiYo funcluma were 
withdrawn from Madras and Bombay. A law commission was appoiutod, to wVich we owe the Penal Code. A new 
Presidency was created, with its seat at Agra i bat tliis clause was suspended two years later by an Act (5 <1^ d 
Will, IV, *c. Sr' which authori7.ed the appointment of a ** Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces.** 
At the same time the Oovernor*Goneral was authorised to appoint a member of his council to be Deputy Governor 
of Bengal. By a special clause, it was for the first time enacted that “ no native of India shall, by reason of hi.s 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled from holding any office under the Company (8) The R4^newul in 
1858. — In 1853, the powers of the East India Company were again renewed, but only until Purliameui Hhall otherwise 
providei^* Further important changes wore effijcted by the Act passed on this occasion (D* <t 17 Vic., c. 5)5). Six 
members of the Cohrt of Directors, out of a ti»tal of eighteen, were henceforth to bo ajipointcd by the Oown. Pho 
appointment of ordinary members of council in India, though still made by tho Directors, was to bo subject to the 
approval of tho Crown. The Commander-io-Chief of the army in India was declared Commander iu-Chief 

of the Comjmny's forces. Tho Council of tlui Governor*. General was again remodelled by the admisHion of the fourth 
member as an ordinary member for all purposes ; while special membern were added for the object of b^giNlat ion only, 
namely, one member from each Presidency or Lioutenaul Governorship, the Chief Justice of licMigul and a i^uisiie 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Tho Lower Provinces of Bengal were constituted a Lieutenant Governorship, 'i'he law 
commission was appointed in England to consider the reforms proposed by the Indian Law Commissioners. Filially, 
admission to the civil service, the army, and tho medical service was thrown open to ]>ublic ooinpetition. (9) The Act 
for th^better Ooref'nment of India, 1858. — The mutiny of 1857 caused tho downfall of the East India Comjiaiiy after 
a history of more than two-and-a-lialf centuries. The ** Act for the better Government of India *' (21 A 22 Vic., c. 
1D6) enacted that henceforth “ India shall bo governed by and in tho name of ** the Queen, and vested in tho Queen 
all the territories and powers of (ho Company. A Secretary of State was appointed, with a <x>uiLcil, to transact ( be 
affairs of India in England. (10) The Uooal Proclamation,- -The ** Act for the bettor Government of India received 
tho Hoyal Assent on 2ud August 1858, atul came into 0 |K)ratiou thirty days later. Its oiToet, s<> fur us regards the 
assumption of the Government by the Crown, was auiioiincod to the pnnc.es and people of India by a royal proolumation, 
which was published at every large town tiiroughout the country and translated into the vei imruhir langunges. In 
this historic proclamation the Govornor-Getioral (Lord Canning) was for tho first time sty led Viceroy. Despite tho 
transfer of authority from tho Comjittny to tho Crown, the constitution of tho Oovernment remained unaltered 
until 1861. In that year was passed ** tho Indian Councils Act** (24 A 25 Vic., c. 67), which, as modified by two 
subsequent Acts (33 Vic., c. 3, and 37 & 38 V’ic., c. 91), provides for the constitution of the councils in India, ordinary and 
legislative. (11) The Empress of India, lS7(i. — In 1876, tho transfer of the Government from the (Company to the Crowm, 
which had been effected eighteen years curlier, was further recognized by an Act of Parliament (39 Vic., c. 10), 
which oropow'ered the Queen to make a significant addition to Her style and title. This statute received th *3 Hoyal 
Assent oil the 27th April 1876. On the next day a royal proclamation was issued at Windsor announcing that tho 
Queen had assumed the title of “ Empress of India." To celebrate the event. Lord Lytton, as V''iceroy, held an 
imperial assemblage at Delhi of the heads of the administration and of the native princes and chiefs on tho 1st 
January 1.877, when the royal proclamation wsjb road with great pomp and ceremony. The proclamation was also 
read on the same day at the he ad -quarters station of every district throughout India ; and the occasion was 
celebrated by bounties to the army and by the liberation of well-couf’ acted prisoners. (12) Acte of Parliament 
relating to the consiitution . — A catalogue is appended of all tho Aots of Parliament relating to the constitution of tho 
Indian Government, with a summary of their cities ; — 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63 (1772-3). “ For establishing certain Itegulations 
for the better Management of tho Affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe.'* Known as tho 
Regulating Act. 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70 (1780-1). ** To explain and amend so much of the last Act as relates to the 

adiriizustration of Justice in Bengal.*' 24 (jco. Ill, Sess. 2, c. 25 (1784). " For the better Regnlation and Management 

of tbw Affairs of the East India Company and of the British Possessions in India.** 26 Geo- Ilf, c. 16 (1786). ** *l'r> 

explain and amend certain Provisions of the last Act.** 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52 (1792-3). '* For continuing in the East 

India Company for a further Term the iiossession of the British TerHtories in India, under certain Limtiutious ; for 
establishing further Regulations for the Government of tho said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice, 
Ac.** 37 Geo. Ill, o. 142 (1796-97). ** For the better Administration of Justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.** 39 

A 40 Geo, III, c. 79 (1799- 18(X)). “ For establishUig further liogulations for tho Government of the British Territories 

in India, and tho better Administration of Justice." 53 Goo. Ill, c. 155 (1812-13). ** For continuing in the East India 

Company for a further Term the possession of the British Toridtories in India; for establishing furthm* H(>gulatioiis for 
(lie Oovernment of the said Territories, ntid the better Administration of Jnstice, Ac.*' 4 Goo. IV, c. 71 (1823). "For 

establishing a Court of Judicature at Bombay." 10 Geo. IV, o. 62 (1829). " To exclude Persons accepting Officai in the 

East Indies from being Members of the llouse of Commons." 1 Will. IV, c. 4 (1830-31). " To provide for the longer 

Duration of tho Patents of Governors after the Demise of the Crown." 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85 (1833). *' For effecting 

an Arrangement with the East India Company, uud for better Government of His Majesty’s Indian Territories." 3 and 
4 W* ill. IV (1835). "To authorise the Court of Directors to suspend tho I'rovisions of the lust Act, so fur as they 
ndiite to the CiTotion of the Goi'cmmcnt of Agni." 16 and 17 Vic., c. 95 (1853). " To provide for the Govomwiont of 

India.** 17 and 18 Vic., c. 77 (1854). "For vesting certain Powers in the Ciovornor-Gencral of India in Council.*' 21 
and 22 Vic., c. 106 (1858). " For the better Govcrninent of India.** 22 and 23 Vic., c. 41 (1869). " To amend (ho Act 

for the better Govemmont of India." 24 and 25 Vic., c. 34 (1861). " To confirm certain Apjioiutmonts in India, and to 

amend the Law conooming the Civil Service." 24 and 25 Vic., c. 67 (1861). The Indian Councils Act. 32 and 33 Vic., 
c. 97 (1869). ** To amend in certain respects the Act for the better Government of India.** 32 and 33 Vic., c. 98 (1869)! 

** To define the Powers of the Oovernor-Goncral of India in Council at Mec’tiugs for making Laws and Bog ulat ions." 
33 Vtc.f o. 8 (1870). ** To make bettor Pifovision for making Laws and Regulations for certain Parts of India, and for 

other porposea.** 37 and 38 Vic., c. 91 (1874). " To amend the Law relating to the Council of tho Govemor-Goneral." 

39 Vio., o. 7 (1876). ** To amend the Iaw relating to certain Appointments to the Counoil of India.** 39 Vic., c. 10 

(1876). To enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an addition to the Royal BtyLa and Titles.’* ’ 
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Frenchmen, to people the small town of Pondicherry ; which as well as the sur- 
rounding territory he had purchased in 1074 with the funds of the Company from 
the Governor of Jinjee, then superintending all Slvajee’s conquests in the Carnatic. 
The country was however nominally subject to the Deccany king of Bocjapore. 
Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by his superior administration the small colony 
prospered and soon gave the best hopes of success. The Dutch attacked it in 
1693 ; Martin, after defending himself there with great courage, was corajielled to 
capitulate, and on the oth September 1693, the town was given up. By the treaty 
of Eyswiok, Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hands of the Dutch in a much better state than when they yielded it to them. 
In 1699 this town became the capital of the French possessions in India. The 
able administration of Martin succeeded in making it the centre of a rich com- 
merce, and one of the most important towns which Europeans possessed in A.sia. 
A number of F’renchraen soon spread themselves on the Indian continent and 
formed new factories. Clmndernagore in Bengal was ceded by Aurungsseeb to the 
French East India Company in 1688. In 1727 this Company obtained the cession 
of Mahd. In 1739 it purchased Caricaul from the king of Tanjore. And in 1762 
Yanam and Masulipatam, which the French had two years before seized, were 
definitely ceded to them. The Governors-General of the French establishment in 
India, Messieurs Dumas and Dupleix, contributed greatly firom 1735 to 1754 to 
the prosperity of these possessions. Amongst other advantageous concessions, 
M. Dumas obtained from the Great Moghul the privilege of coining money at 
Pondicherry, which gave to the Company a yearly income of about 500,000 livrcs, 
or £20,000. M. Dupleix, appointed in 1730 Governor of Chundernagorc, succeeded 
in less than twelve years in making that place one of great commercial importance. 
The town of Pondicherry, the government of which was confided to the same 
officer in 1742, together with that of the other establishments, was equally indebted 
to him. It was under his government that the French possessions and power in 
the East Indies attained their highest growth. 

114. Wahs betwi;kn the French and English. — Meanwhile and nntil the end 
of the first half of the eigliteenth century the English had carried on their trading 
operations tolerably unmolested in the midst of the continual wars between the 
Mussalman and Mahratta conquerors of the old southern Hindoo powers. The 
affairs of tho French and English between the breaking out of tlis first war in 
1744 and the final overthrow of Lally at Pondicherry by Coote in 1761, sixteen 
memorable years for both parties, will be found detailed in a foot-note in the next 
article. The European war broke out in 1744. Before that however, indeed as 
early as 1741, the FVench ministry sent an armament to India under M. Labour- 
donnais, who, already distinguished by his talents and by his successful government 
of Bourbon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with the politics and 
resources of India. Ho was to watch the progress of events in Europe, and be 
ready to act against the English in case war should be declared. These prepara- 
tions were known to the English ministry, who in order to check them sent a 
squadron of four ships to India under Commodore Barnet. That officer for some 
time cruised successfully in the Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration of war 
proceeded to the Coromandel Coast. The French Governor at Pondicherry wsis 
then M. Dupleix, the English Governor at Madras was Mr. Nicholas Morse. Tho 
English troops in the Presidency numbered only 600. On the 4th September 
Lalrourdonnais attacked Madras. On the 10th it capitulated [*^3, and the generosity 


I*’] Account o# the First Szeoe of Madras by th* Frrnch iw 1746. — Tho followiniT account of tho condi- 
tion of Madras in 1746 and the sieg^e of that year is taken from Orme's ** History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Hindostan London, 1803. The town consisted of three dirisions ; that to the south 
extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and about 100 yards in breadth ; none but the 
Snglish or other Europeans under their protection resided in this division, which containod about 50 good 
houses, an English and a Roman Catholic church, together with the residence of the factors, and other buildings 
belonging to the company ; it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four bastions and m many 
batteries, but these were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they any outworks to defend 
them ; this quarter has long been known in Europe by the name of Fort St. George and was in India called for 
distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and contiguous, was another division, moch larger and worse 
fortified, in which wore many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian and to tho richest of the Indian 
merchants, who resided in the company's territory ; this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond this division, 
and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian natives of all tanks ha4 their habitation promisonously. 
Besides these three divisions, which composed the town of Madras, there were two large and popaloos villages about 
a mile to the southward of it, within the company's territory, and these were likewise inhabited by Indian natives. 
There were 260,000 inhabitants in the company's temtory, of whom the greatest part wore natives of India, of various 
castes and religions ; amongst thesn were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians who call themselves Portu* 
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of Labourdonnaia not being equalled by that of Dupleix, the English Governor and 
merchants were sent as prisoners to Pondicherry. Mr. Charles Floyer at Cuddalore 
assumed charge of the English settlements. Cuddalore itself was twice attacked 
by the French, and twice escaped. In 1747 reinforcements having arrived from 
England, the English in turn besieged Pondicherry, with Admiral Boscawen on sea 
. "’Major Stringer Law'renco on land. Ensign Clive distinguished himself at this 
siege, which however was raised. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle took place in 1748, 
and the arrangements consequent on it reached India at the end ol 1749, when 
Madras was restored to the English. The French, during the four years they 
occupied it, had considerably improved the fort, by enlarging and strengthening 
the bastions and batteries. They had also demolished that part of Black Tow n 
immediately adjoining the north wall of the fort, and formed an excellent glacis. 
Another glacis had also been cleared to the south. The defences however were 
considered far le-ss strong than those at Fort St. David. 

115. The European war being thus ended, the forces of the two powers w'cre 
under the necessity of finding occupation and profit in the various wars betw<?en 
the native princes. It usually happened that their sytnpathies or their interests 
were enlisted on opposite sides. The campaigns of the Nawabs Zoolfacar Khan 
and Davood Khan in the Carnatic, during the reign of Aurungzeeb, have been 
already noticed. On leaving the Carnatic under orders from the Emperor the 
latter had appointed Saudat Oollah as his deputy, who governed the provinces from 
1710 to his death in 1732 with much moderation and ability. On his demise his 
nephew Dost Ally Khau assumed the government of the Carnatic, as it- were inde- 
pendently ; for it does not appear that the Emperor of Delhi the nominal superior, 
or Nizam ool Moolk of Hyderabad the real superior, were consulted at all. Dost 
Ally had one son, Sufder Ally ; and had married two daughters, one to Moort/ezah 


gnese, and protend to be deBcended fnim that nation. Tho English in the colony did not exceed tlie number of ;j(X> 
ifiw Hiid 200 of the.*te were tbo soldiers of the garrison ; but none of them excepting or three* of their ofHcorB had 
ever seen any other Rorvico than that of tho parade; thereat of the Engli.sh inhabitants, solely eriiployiHl in tho 
oircupationB of cf>nm>orce, were still more nntit for military services. On the 8th September 17'M> the French had 
finished a battery of live mortars to tin? south and bombarded Ihe town without iutei iirifil tbo mxt ne>rinr»g, 

when two Ihiglish do]>uties went to their camp to treat with M. ileljuboiirdtmrmis, who irisirtte<l tlmf tin* town 
should be delivered up to him on bis own terms; and threatened in cu.mo of nd'uwol to rimke a gein‘ral . A.h 

soon us tho deputies returned, tho boiribardmcnt rocoinmencod and continued tiutil the evtuiing, wl)on it was 
suspended tor two hours dunng tho conference of another deputy hcnl from tho. town; utter wdiich it r<*ntinueii 
during the n'st of tho night. 'J'lo* nert morning, the 10th September, thf 3 dc'put ies returned to the Freiu h i ump, and. 
after Home nltereatioriM, consented to tbo articles of capitulation, which hud been <lictati*d to them in Mu; lii'sl. 
conforence. It was agreed that tho English should Hurronder thomselveK priKojierH of war; »hat thi- town .<^hoidd le* 
immediafely aelivore/l up; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. M. deJAabourdonnais gavi? his prconiMC that 
h« would settle the rarinom on easy and ’ loderato terms. The capitulation was sigutui ia the aftertuMjn, w liet^ M. de 
Labourdormais, at the head of a large Ixxly of troops, marchod to the gates, wl»ere ho received the keys from the 
Governor. There was nut 4i man killed in the French oamp during tho siege ; four or five Pbiglishmen wore killed 
iu the town by the cxjdoHion of tho bombs, which likewise destroyed two or throe houses. All tin* niurchundise atid a 
j>art of the military 8ton*H btrlonging to tho East India Coxnpaiiy, together with all tho naval stores found in tho 
town, had been iadeit on hoard of the French ships ; these articles, accortling to tho com[>utation made by thi* 
French, amounted to i^l30,(KK) aterling, a7id the gold and silver of which they took posHcssion to the value of 
sterling ; tho half of the artillery and military stores waa estimated at £24,000 sierling ; all tho other effects ami 
merchandise wore relinquished to the proprietors of It was agreed that the French should oviicuato the town 

before tho t'nd of the ensuing January, after which the English were to remain in possession of it, wiihout being 
attacked by them again during the war. Upon cheso conditions tho Governor and Council of Madras agreed p.iy 
tho B\im of 1,100,000 pagorlas, or £440,000 sterling. M. Dnplcix, on tbo departure of M. deLubourdonnuis, had 
api>ointed one Par;vdi», a Swiss, to be Governor of Madras, but in a short time the Fiencb iulmbitants of I'ondit-hert v, 
instructed by M. Duple.ix's emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, addressed to M. D^iplcix and the 
Council, in which they set forth the necessity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of rsnsom. !M. llupleix uTid 
fno Council of Pondicherry, affecting to rospect tho general voice of the iuhabitauts, which they h.'ul suborned, 
instructed Paradis to execute this resolution. On the SOth of October, the tnhabitauts of Madras were fuilled together; 
ihe French garrison was drawn up under arms, and a manifesto aildrossod to tho English was publicly road. This 
pa|)er contained tlie following declaration and injunctions. The treaty of ransom made with M. dcLiibourdonnais 
was declared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of all magasiues without exee)>tion ; all 
merchandise, plate, provisions, warlike stores, and horses were declcured tho property of the French Company ; but 
the English were permitted to dispose of their movables, clothes, and the jewels of the women ; they were rccjuired to 
give their parole, not to act against tho French nation until they should be exchanged ; and it was declared that those 
who refused to obey this injunction should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. All excepting such as w*cre willing 
to take the oath of allog^noe to the French king were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were prohibited 
from taking up their residenoe withih the bounds of Madras, or in any of ihe country houses belonging to the English 
without those bounds. Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that breach of public faith 
which proiluced them. Tho French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost rigor, and took |K>ssession 
of the effects of the English with an avarictoua exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valuable 
booties j tho fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were ruined. Tho Governor and several of tho principal 
iDhabitants were conducted by an escort of 400 men to Pondicherry : here M. Dupleix, under pretence of doing 
them honour, caused them to enter the town in an ostentations prooesaion, which exposed them to the view of 50,000 
spectatora like pHsunurs ted in triumph. Others of tbs inhabiUnts, with several of tho military officers, resolved 
not to give their parole, alleging very justly that the breach of the treaty of ransom released them from that 
which they had given to M. dof^aboordonnais ; and these made their e8ra|>e out of the town by night, and, 
travelling tbr.mgh the o<mntry by various roads, went to the English settlomcut of Port 8L David, which then became 
the scat of the Pn sidvucy, and so coniiiiued till 1752. 
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Ally Khan, the other to Chiinda Sahib. At this juncture the Mahraftas under 
Raghojee Bhonslay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with them I)o.st Ally 
was killed. Sufder Ally now naade terms with Raghojee, and, on <;ondition of tho 
payment of one hundred lakhs of rupees was recognised as Nawab of the (hirnatic. 
But meanwhile Sufder’s brother-in-law Chunda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, had obtained possession of Trichinopoly ; and Sufder wa.s too 
weak to attack him. Raghojee therefore returned to the Carnatic after his visit 
to Sattaura in 1741 and besieged Trichinopoly, when Chunda Sahib was obliged to 
capitulate, and as a measure of safety wa.s sent to Sattaura. During these transac- 
tions however Chunda Sahib had placed hi.s wife and family in tlie Frencli .sei thnnent 
of Pondicherry, under the charge of M. Dupleix tho governor; and this act lo«l 
subsequently to strange and irnjiortant events. In a year afier his as.surnpt ion of 
tlie government, fSufder Ally wa.s assassinated by liis secoml brother-in-law 
Moortezah Ally, who was proclaimed Nawab ; but the family of iSufdcr Ally had 
obtained protection in the English factory of Madras, and hi.s son, a minor, was 
also proclaimed as succes.sor to his father. To pnt an end to these convulsions 
Nizarn ool Moolk marched from Hyderabad in 1743 at tho head of an overwind ming 
force, and setting aside the claims of tho pretenders Chunda Sahib atid Moortc/.ah 
Ally appointed one Anwar ood deen to the government of the I'rovincc during ’he 
minority of the son of Sufder Ally. The young Nawab was however assassinatcil 
a few years later, and Anwar ood deen became Nawab of tho ('arnatic, and was 
thus the founder of the family which still exists. These remark.^ null explain tho 
relations which existed between Anwar ood deen and Chunda Sahib. Tin- former 
had attached himself to the English, the latter to the Frencli. The fornter though 
short-lived transmitted his attachment for the English to his .son Maliomod Ally. 
Tho last-named ruler was indeed called “ the Company’s Nawab.” Again when 
Nizam ool Moolk died in 1748, ho was succeeded by his son Nazir Jung; but the 
title was disputed by Moozniffer Jung, the son of a deceaseil elder brother of Nazir 
Jung. In this also the direct claimant looked to the English, and hie opponent 
looked to the French. The Mahrattas at this time still hold supreme power in 
Tanjore and tho adjacent country. The English first in 1749 assisted a claimant 
to the Mahratta throne of Tanjore, against a relative and were rewarded by the 
cession of the town of Devacottali. Then in the same year tho French took up tho 
cause of Chunda J?ahib, in alliance with Moznffor Jung; tho double aim being 
to secure for these claimants the Nawabsliips of Arcot and tlie SoobalMlarry of 
Hyderabad. Opposed to them were Anwar ood deen, the then Nawab; and Nbizir 
Jung, the then Nizam, who had just succeeded. Moozuffer .Jung succeeded m 
securing the throne of the Nizarn, and the triumph of the French under Dujileix 
was wholly complete until Clive appeared upon the scene and to a largo e.xtont 
changed the course of the war. Clive seized Arcot, the capital of the Carnat ic, on 
the 30th August 17bl ; wdiile Chunda S.ahib and the French were besieging 
Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood deen recently killed inaction in Trichinopoly. 
Clive himself was besieged in turn ; but repulsed all attacks and followed ujt his 
success by the victory of Arneo, which virtually placed the Carnatic once more 
under the ally of the English, Mahomed Ally; although the siepe of Trichinopoly 
was not formally raised until tho French detachment, which had rctref)t(>«l to 
Shreerungam, surrendered to him and Major Lawrence in June 1752. Cliunda iSaliib 
was eventually assassinated by a Mahratta, probably at the instigation of 
Mahomed Ally. Moozuflfer Jung retained the Nizamship, under Frencli prot<'ction, 
for a brief while ; and dying in action when engaged with some feudatories, was 
succeeded by Salaubut Jung, a son of Nizam ool Moolk, also placed on the throne 
by the Fi'enoh. 

116. A quarrel next broke out between Mahomed Ally and Nanjaraj, tho 
minister of the Rajah of Mysore. The assistance of tho latter in the recent war 
had been procured by the Nawab by means of a promise to cede Trichinopoly if he 
were victorious, but when he had attained the object of his wishes he declined to 
fulfil his agreement. Nanjaraj then had recourse to force, and though the English 
at first hesitated to assist the Nawab under such circumstances the conduct of 
Nanjaraj in other matters left them no alternative but to treat him as an enemy. 
The French supported the Mysoreans ; and a succession of engagements took place, 
chiefly in the immediate vicinity of Triohinopoly, in which the English were almost 
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uniformly successful. The rc 5 call of Dupleut on the 14th October 1754 led to a 
cessation of hostilities, but the English continued to aid Nawab of the Carnatic in 
the internal management of his dominions i the Nizam Salaubut Jung receiving 
similar assistance from the French under M» Bussy. 

117. The theatre of action was then for some time tranrferred to Bengal, 
where Clive took command of the Euglish army ; but hostilities recommenced in 
Southern India in 1757 as soon as it was known that war had again broken out in 
Europe between the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces b.eing dispersed in various expeditions, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Trichinopoly ; while another detachment succeeded in gaining possession 
of Vizagapatam. In 1758 a French fleet appeared off Fort fet. David, and that 
fort fell on the 2nd June. Devacottah was next reduced, and the French corn- 
mander Count (hi Lallv made a triumphal entry into I’ondicberry. But here liis 
success ended for ll.e time, and an expedition against Tanjore resulted in complete 
failure, lu Dcot'tuLor liowcvcr he again besiegetl Madras itself. On the 0th 
December Colonel J Lawrence who commanded the English withdrew all hi.s out- 
po.sts to “Choultry Plain,’' and on the 12th into the Fort. The attempts made 
by the English forces in the interior, to assist Madras during this siege, were 
ineffectual. In fact almost all the English troops were in the Fort. Captain 
Preston however with Mahoniod Yoo.suf a Mahomedan partizan of the Bi'itish, made 
an attack on the Frencii ejuartei s at St. Thomd in Januai'y. Owing to the cowai’d* 
ice of the division under Mahomed Yoosuf, though he personally made great 
exertions, tliis failed, and Preston fell back pn Arcob to raise fresh levies. Majof* 
Calliaud also came up in February with a detachment from the soutli, accompanie d 
by several of the Nawab’s troops ; and on the 7th a sharp engagement took place 
at the Mount, tiio French having unsuccessfully attacked Calliaud’.s position. 
Calliaud hovvevtw was obliged to fall back on Chingleput. .. This siege was raised 
two Tnonths afterwards when an English fleet appeared in the roads In the 


£***1 Account of the Skconp Biegk <»k Madkah by th* French in 1768.— In the year 1758 the troo]»ii iti 
th© fort were 1,768 thou of Uio F'hiropcan force (including: ofiicorfj, 64 “ TopaBsoB or Portu^cuos© ^unnorB, and 89 
**Caffro«,'’) and 2,220 sopoya. The rion military inhabitants wero 150, and they wore appropriated without tliatinction to 
sorF© out stores and proviHions for the p;arrisoij. The native boatmen had boon rotained by sptioial eneouragenioiit, and 
their huts and Ixrtvts wore considered safe under the soa-wal). The Nawab Mahomed Ally, alias Wallajah also to<»k 
refuge in the fort ; but on the SSOth of February, ho found hU way by »oa to Negapatam. On the 16th December 
1768, the day aftt 3 r the French troops occupied the suburbs of the fori and Black Town, a darinia: niidnigrht sally 
was mad© by Colonel Draper (well known by his controTorsy with Junius) and 600 picked men. IJo advanced on the 
quarters of tlio regiment of Lorraine, wluoh wore near the proseni sit© of Patcheappah'a Jlall, and throw them into 
donfusion, but failed to effect his object through the oarolossnc^s and timidity of his drummers, who createil an 
alurru when they oiiglil to have boon silent, and who were not to be found when it was neresaary to beat a retreat. 
The regiment of Daily wan quartered near the beach (about where the ofihe© of l^arry and Co. is now) and raiiie ro 

tlio rescue, on w'hich Draper fought his way back into th© fort. Several of his otficors were killed, among whi>in 

was Major P >H«r, wlvo Vuid flitn’ondorod Fort Bt. David, and who sought death on this occasion. Out of tlio 500 men, 
lo3 wore loft prisoi.urs, 50 were killed, and 6 f.> cam© in wounded. In this sally Count D'Estnign was taken 
priaoner by th© Krouch. LiiOy then engatrod in his siege operations, and on the 2ud of January 1761 ?, the Lorraine 
battery of 12 giiiis opened 500 yards north-weat of the N.W. angle of th© fort — and soon after Lally‘a battery' 
(15 guns, being 24 ’ .4 nnd 18 ' h) which was between the present Light-houso and the sea, or a littlo more north. 

It wart chiedy from thia i>oint that the approaohos wore made. There wns also a battery of 4 guns subse<|ucntly 

raised 5 (.h) yarda N.W. of th*> fort, on what was then the burying-grouud (ch>so tv) th«3 obelisk or monnrncnt, where 
three yoxitht* were killed by lighttiing in 1853). There was also during th© siege, a buttery of 4 guns, u little to 
th© east of wVior© Lho (lonoral Hospital now stands. It enfiladed th© north face of th© fort. Th© French nl.so 
occupied th© iinponaj^t position of St. Thotne, but they did not attempt much against the south or 8.W. of the fort ; 
two l8,pound©rB onl}" boing brought to boar iij>on it from the bur near what is now the Marino Villa. On tiui 12th 
January a seoond sully whs miide by 2(X? Kuropeaos and 400 sepoys, under Major Brereton, against a brea«twork to 
th© soutbwanl, which was annoving the uativea and cattle shtdterod under the e©a>wall. Two guns vv<*ro captured 
on this oceiision. By the 22nil of January, tho 4th zigxag fnmi Ijally's battery had been woiketl up close up 
to tho north-east wall of th© fort, tmt further progress was strongly and succossfully disputed, Tima the siego 
ooniinutul, sltvckencd at ip. rrvHU <in the besiegera' Bid© for want of ammunition. A few nien on both huIcs were killed 
almost ©very day, and guns dismantled. On the 8th February, the French engineora reported ft piactiiablo lircnch 
on the ualient anglo of tho demi bastion at the N.K. of the fort j but tho point was so well defended, no aituck was 
attempted. About this tim© Information was received that Admiral Pocook*s fleet was coming to tho rescue from 
Bombay, and ©very effort was mad© by tho French. On the 16th, six ships of tho fleet made their apjK'ftranee, and on 
the 17th of February 1859, tho Fronqb were in full retroat, leaving behind them 52 pieces of cannon and a quantitv of 
military Btoros. Fortyrfour sick EuropeanF were also left in their hospital. Tho fort fired during the siege 26,654 
rounds from their cannon, 7,602 shells from their mortars, and threw 1,000 hand-grenades j the musketry expended 
200,0W carirldgos. In these servioes were used 1,768 bsrrels of gunpowder, tldrty pieces of cannon, and five mortars 
had been dismounted on the works. * There remained in the fort artillery suffloient for another siege, with 30,767 
oannon balls, but only 481 shells and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of th© enemy’s cannon balls wore gathered 
in their yorM, or about the defencee of the fort, or found in wells and tanks in the Black Town, as th© garrison had 
expended. The enemy o^sumed all the shells in the aiores of Pemdioherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of which 
by far the gi^test number were direoted against the bnildings, sll of which lay together! and scarce a honse 
remmned that was ^ heavens. Of the European offloers, one major, two captains, six lieutenants, 

and four ensi^s were killed 1 one oaptain and one Uentenant died of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of 
whom some dangeioutly ( and four were taken prisonen 1 in all 38. Of the Enropeans 198 were killed, 52 died in the 
Imspital, 20 desert^. 12^ wore taken prisoners, and 187 were wonnded ; in all 669 ; but many of the woundod rocovered. 
Of the lasoars, who were natives ashling the artilli^, 9 were killed and 16 wonnded. Of the sepoys, including 
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meautime the English arms under Colonel Forde were progressing .satisfactorily 
towards the north, where Clive had sent a detachment to operate in the I^orthern 
Cii^ars, ere this was ceded by the Nizam to the Frericli["‘']. Their successes culmi- 
nated in the fall of Masulipatam on the 7th April, by which the French inliuerico 
with the Nizam was destroyed, and a tract of territory around Masulipatam extendiug 
eighty miles along tho coast and twenty miles inland was ceded by him to the 
English. Tho operations in the south were of a minor nature \intil 22nd January 
1760, when the French under Lally were completely defeated at Wandiwash, near 
Arcot, by Colonel Coote who had ai'rived with reiufcrcements from England. This 
was followed by the capture within a fortnight of Jinjee and Arcot. Minor forts 
fell in succession, and by May the English were in a |X)sition to lay siege to Fondi- 
cherry. Lally then had recourse to the services of Hydor Ally ; an adventurer 
who subsequently usurped supreme power in Mysore, but at that time mtirely held 
high military command under the Rajah. An English detachment sent to meet 
the Mysoreans was defeated, and tho situation of tho English might have become 
critical had not affairs at home recalled tho Mysore troops to their own coiiutry. 
Deprived of the aid of the Mysoreans the French cause soon became hopeless, and 

officerR, 105 wore klllod, 217 vwouncUHl, and 440 deetiritMi. Tho lose In Europoanw wivh iiinro roinHlntod by t)io 

troops brOUfifHt in 8hi]i8. Tbo (lovornor, Mr. Pigot, aa soon itrt tho onoiny diHU]>poarL*<l, roliinjuialiod tho Hfi'ciiil 
authority which had boon voatod in huoMolf, to the iiaiml ad tn mist rat ion of the eouneil, of whicli ho was I’roHuh nr ; 
and received thoir thanlcB for the ^rood elToe.t.s of hia resolution und iietivirv during; the ; In* hud vi.sited the works 

every day, oncoura^iuK tho garrison by his preseneo u?id rc-vv'nrding those oxpoBfd t (» st*veri*r rto v n i-s with imuM y. 
Proviaious of all kinds in abundan<;o and of the beat condition had been laid up, and uh well as all t he Tuiiilury attirea 
wore distributed from tho differoufc mapazines, under the diieotiou of the Mcnilu rR of t ht (h>onciI, asaisted by tho 
mfen’or sorvants of tho company, whoae luilurR of buauieas eatablisbc'd ami Ltuitiu’.mlly pressed th'*.se 'h.'tailH fr.-o <tf 
all let and confusion. The loss of men saataiuod by the Fr<-mch aiiny ia m; t. known. Tbero wore iireloeka when 

they advanced on Madras, ard M. Lally in an interwptod lottor durinj^ tho siege, mentiona hia having 2,<-KK) 
Earopoans. Tho sopoys with him woro not more than 

f S kbtoii HiawRY ok tiik North k»n CiRCiMts — Under the Oolrcndah Uynanty 7t \\ uh not till A.D. 1471 that tlm 
MahomcKlaus of the Doccan oxtondod their arms to the Northern Oircars. At this linu:, the If jijtih fif w'hat ia now tho 
Oanjain country died without iasue, and his adopted sou and his ooualn ber.aoio com pel ora ff»r thti auroeasioii. 
The latter had recourse to Mahomed 8hah, the last king but one of tho Cahminy Dynaaty of tlin l>oe«‘an, who not 
only installed him, but acquired for him, A.D. 148D, on condition of his b»>coming tributary, the countries <»f 
Comlapilly, Ellore and Raj ah in iin dry. About A.D. i49<j, Mahomed'a rucooaaor, Mahinood, nequtred Masulipatam 
and Goontoor, which districts formed part of Vijianuggor. In 1612 when the Rahmiuy Dynasty was djMjyiorn- 
bered, and the five Doccany kingdotns woro set up, the Northern Ciroars fell under the dominion of the Gootbwhaby 
state, whose* capital was Golcoudah or Hyderabad. That portion south of tho Goduvory bocanjc iributjury without 
difiiculiy, but Gujapaty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who ruled in Kajahmundry and Oliicacole, withhohl Hubtnissioii, 
and it was not till A.D. 1571 that his pretensions wore lowemi. At this |>eri<xi an ancestor of tho J*eddiipore 
family was indacod to take a treasonable part against tho lloddy or Qnjajmty, under whom ho was chief renter, 7ind 
assisted the designs of the Dcccany king ; still the subjection of Kajahmundry and Chicacolo was not very coinpbde, 
though the oollections were made by the Dtxicany Govermnciit. (2) Under Aunun^zreb . — In lf)87 Oolrondah wus fiikmi 
by the imperial arms, and the Cootbshahy dominions passed over to Aufnngzeob. Auningzeeb was loo much occupied 
with establishing his authority in tho Dec-can, and curbing the M ah rat tan, to pay much attention t.o the Orissa ccuv.st, 
and in tho peric^ which followed his death, the empire of tho Moghuls was distracted that no rcgtilar govern rnent 
was established in the Circars. (8) Under the Nizam of Jiydfjrahad. — When Nizam ool nux)lk was constituted by tho 
Moghul Kmparor, Soobadar of the Deccan, in A.D. 1713, I'.o took nte}»8 t<» settle the Orissa country, and Hj)pointcd to 
tho Govern mo nt of Chicac-olc, Anwar ood doen Khan, so well known afterwards as Nawab of the Carnal ic. Roo«tan» 
Khan was appointed to Rajahmundry and tho Circars to the south. ITe introduced a suttlinl lulrninistratiou of revenue, 
but did not spare the zemindars, who had defrauded tho public treasury and despoiled tho country by thoir o|)pre.ssionM. 
A pile of heads was exhibited at Rajahmundry, and a similar monument at Masiilipatam. For zorntndars, anieons 
were substituted, but it soon became necessary to recur to the ancient system of finance, through tho agency of fanners* 
general, who were Hindoos. They had oertain local privileges, which became hereditary, and by degrees, a new ia<Ms 
of zemindars sprang op. (4) K numeration of fks Circars,— Tho Northern Circars were, when under the Nizam's 
Govommont, five in number, as follows ; — Goontoor or Moortecahnagger or Condaveed, Condapilly or Mooatafamiggcjr, 
Kllore, Bajahmundry, and Chicacole. Tho boundaries of OoouUxfr were the Kistna on tho north and west, Cuddupah 
smd Oiigole 'on tho south. Condapilly comprehended tho strip of country between the Kistna on the south, and iVio 
town of EHoro and the Cnlair Lake on tho north. Tt later formed part of the Britiah Masulipatam dintri^’t. Elbiro 
was the country between Condapilly and tho south branch of the Godavory, where it falls into tin' noa at Narsapoi-o, 
North of Hajahmondry was tho large Circar of Chicotx^le, unoiently called Calinga (whence Calingiipatuni). It had two 
sub-divisions, vis., Chicacolo proper (or Visagapatain) and Icliapore (or Ganjatu) ; tho river lh>ondy at t he town of 
Chicacole being tho boundary. Besides those five, there was a portion of country, or a ooaat strip from MoUuqmlly 
to Point Godavory, called tho Masulipatam Uavelly, hold as a personal estate of tho roigniug p<»wor. It was undt-.r a 
separate ^vernor, who had the cliar go of the salt-pans and customs at Nizampatam and other norts. Masulijjuturri 
was cx>astdorod the chief town and fortress of the Northern Circars. (5) Under the French. — Moozuffer Jung op hia 
accession to the soobadarships by the assistance of Dupleiz in 1760, prosonted tho town of Masulipatam anri the 
oonntry round to the French ; and in 1762, Balanbat Jung, tho snocessor of Moozuffer Jung, made over to them tho 
whole of the Northern Ciroars. For they, through M. Bnssy, had rendered him essential service. Bussy wtm 
appointed to mlo these provinces. He dismissed the zemindars from thoir employments, but permittod them to 
enjoy, under French sonnuds, theii rasooms and sauvarams (hereditary perquisites and privileges), to the amount of 
abont one-tenth of the revenue of the country. He had most difficulty with the large Circar of Chicac-ole, whore 
independent chiefs, family fends, and internal usnrpations thrown every thing in disorder. Busay’s object was to 
unite all under one head, and ho fixed on Vijiaram Eauz of Vizianagram. With French assistance, the Bobbily 
and other chiefs were subdued. Bussy was obliged to reside generally at tho Nizam's Court at Hyderaba<L an<l thus 
hia plan of revenue administration was never fully carrisd out. Vijiaram Rauz wae succeeded by Ananda Raz Gnj-ipatv 
who soon found Bussy too energetic a master. Ixilly the Governor of Poudicborry having recalled Bussy to in 

the siege of Madras, Ananda Haz made offers to the Madras Oovemmont to assist in taking possession of the Circars. 
The Madras Government, with the French army at their gates, declined ; on which the Rajah applied (in 175«) u> BctigaJ, 
and Lord Clive detached Colonel Fordo to co-operate with him. Forde defeated Confians, Bnss/s succcsBor, at 
Pbddaporo. The French general then retreated to Bfasniipatam, and obUioed promise of aid from Bnlaubut ,Iung, who 
inarched towards tho scene of action. Though Ananda Ras and his party Bed, Forde oootinued his oours© atnl 
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on the 16th January 1761 Pondicherry surrendered^ With this event the French 
power in the CJarnatic virtually ended. By the peace of Paris in 1703, Pondicherry 
was restored to the French, but with a territory less extensive. Mahd, Caricaul, 
Chandernagore, and other factories in Bengal were in like manner restored, but 
they wore not occupied before 1765. 

118. The fiust Mysore War. — Sos,far as the English were concerned there 
were no more military operations in Southern India until 1766, beyond granting 
such aid as was from time to time necessary to enable the Nawab of the Carnatic 
to repress insurrection. Negotiations were carried on with the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad for the cession of the Northern Circars, but with no very satisfactory results; 
and in 1765 sunnuds transferring these tracts to the Company were obtained 
direct from the Emperor of Delhi, whose paramount authority was recognized by 
the Nizam. The Madras Government however hesitated to avail themselves of the 
powers thus assigned to them except with the consent of the Nizam; and in 1766, 
although sending a body of troops to secure their possession, they entered into a 
treaty with the Nizam, agreeing to pay tribute for the Circars Ytud to defend the 
Nizam against his enemies. In the meantime the Mysore adventui’er, Hyder Ally, 
had succeeded, not only in obtaining supreme power in that province, but in 
extending his dominion on all sides ; and tike English were speedily called on under 
the treaty to assist the Nizam and the Mahratta^ in checking the advance made in 
the direction of their territories. No sooner however had operations commenced 
than Hyder Ally, by judicious expenditure of treasure, not only bought off tho 
Mahrattas, but even induced the Nizam to desert his allies and join him in a descent 
upon the Carnatic. Colonel Smith, who commanded tho English troops,/ finding 
himself thus opposed to a force very much larger than his own, commenced a 


eventually* took Ma4iulipttt am by Btorm, before Salftubut JttDjjf reached it, (6) Protection by the British, — This (xrcurred 
in April 175d, two mouths after tho French had raised the siofi^e of Maidras. A treaty was oonc*lu<{cd with Salaiibut 
Jung, by which the whole torntory dcpondoiit on Masulipatarn (abont 80 miles of coast ami 20 in laud) was coded to the 
IJritish, and tho French were to be mnde to leave tho country. The rest of tho Circars was hdt uoininHlly luulor tho 
Nizam's authority, though in fact, the driving out of tho French from the Northern Giroars was virtuaily a 
of tho whole. Tho Nizam, occupied with the intriguoa of his brothers, Basaulat Jung, and Nj/.am Ally, and wifh 
the incursions of the Mahrattas, was quite unable to maintain his authority la t)ie Circarn. In 1701, Nizam Ally 
offect»Mi the supersesaion of his brot her Saluubut Jung, and, after keeping him in prison two yearn, was accosaory tn his 
murder. Ally's title was liowovor couhrmod by tho Emperor at Delhi. In 17G2, four of the Circars wero offered by 
Nizam Ally to the Company —the fifth, or Goontoor, being hold as a jagheor, by his brother Ha.saulat Jung But, ae 
tho terms required wore those that the French had formerly aocepted, viz., tho condition of atfordinj^ military aid to tho 
Kizam, the offer of the Circars was docliuod. They wore then placed in the oharKo of one lioo^sain Ally, and, lo 
prevent tho intrusion of the French, the English Government in 1766 agreed, at tho Nizam’s request, to aid him vidt h 
their authority. The whole country was in disorder, each zemindar being a petty prince, hardlyaoknowlcdgiikp'aiiy 
authority on the part of the Nizum. Uoossain Ally, supported by tho English, obtainod possession of Condapilly, Klloro 
and Kajahtnundry, liaxung engaged to put tho Company in possession of thorn whenever rcrpiirod, on a rfraH(»ri;iblo 
maintenance being sucured to him. In Octx)ber 1765, the Council at Madras advised the Directors that Lord Clive h;id, 
at the instanoe of Mr. Palk, tho President at Fort St. George, obtained sunnuds from tho Mogliol for all five Nort h. rn 
Circars and a oonfirmation of the jaghoor granted by tho Nawab to the Company near Madras, it was jndgod 
prudent to defer taking immixliate possession of the Circars, as the council were not aware how far they might be 
required to send aid in troops to Bengal. Tho revenue for the next year bad been anticipated by Ho^'tssain Ally, to 
enable him to make good his paymouts to the Nizam and support his troops, but the possession of the sunnnds was 
important, the French being thereby prevented fi'orn getting a footing iu that part of the oountry. The suuuuds 
were however published at Masulipatarn, and received there with general satisfaction. A military force was soni, 
under Geuernl Calliaud, to support tho authority of the grantees, and the fort of Condapilly, which in a great moiju^uro 
secured the pass into the Circars and resisted bis entrance, was osrried by assault. The uonncil now determined 
to take the oonntriea into tboir own hands, to receive from the semindars the oatstanding balances, and use every 
means for discharging Hoossain Ally's troops. In order that Kisam Ally might throw no obstacles in the way, a 
treaty of alUanoe was signed at Hyderabad on the 12th November 1766. ^ this treaty, the Company, in considera- 

tion of the grant qf the Circars, engaged to have a body of troope, at His Highness’ disposal, to settle any internal 
rebellions, or in tHe event of troops not being required 'to pay nine lakhs of rupees per annum. Goontoor was to 
roniain in possession of Basanlat Jung till his death. The diamond mines were specially reserved to the Nizam. 
tJn the 1st Maroh 1768, another treaty was made (after the Kisam^s failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert the 
English) bf whioh His Highness acknowledged the validity of the Emperor’s firmaun. He was to be paid five lakhs 
of rupeoe a year ; out of wldoh, 26 lakhs were to be deducted as the espenses of the war. This payment was made 
to appear not as peshoosh, but as a mark of amitv- Goontoor tras left in the hands of Basanlat Jong as before. 
tT) Acquisition by thm BWiish In 1766. the term for which the Oiroara had been let to Hoossain Ally having expired, 
thoy were taken under the Compahy^s manaroment. Basanlat JTiuig snbeeqaently gave great uneasiness to the 
Biruiah by receiving into his service a body of Frenob troops. Application was made to his brother, Nisam Ally, who 
promised to get them removed, but it was not done. In 1778, a tiwty was entered into with Basanlat Jung, by which 
the Company were to rant Goontoor from him doting his life for the sum ho bad previously realized for it. He, on his 

troops, and the Company were to aeslet him with a subsidiary force, kept up at his 
^pcbse. Basanlat Jung had other teriitoiies south of the Kistaa, Adony being bis oapital. In 1779, the Government 
became ^t vananoe with the Nisam, who was onoe more in confederacy with Hyder. The plea on his part 

was the Comjimny s rafusing to paypeshonsh for the Northern Ciroars, on the ground of their being held under the sunnud 
of the grimt Moghul. The approaching hostilities with Hyder obliged the Madras Government to withdraw from the 
^ u^ependenM they had aMumed, and in which they were not supported by tho Ben^ Government, who 
went even fartlier in 1780, and, on the rapraentations of Baeanldt Jong and Nisam Ally, directed that the treaty 

1 . _ _ _ for six 

Nizaiu 
then 


ohould be caviled and Goontoor restored to him. Basaulat Jung died in 1782, but not for 
Owntoor obUined, and then only on a'peshoush of seven lakhs per annum. Niz 
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retreat, followed bj the allies who overbook him at Cliengam. Tho English 
repulsed the attack thus made, but wore compelled to continue their retreat to 
Trinomallee. On being attacked at that place the victory of tho English was 
decisive, the troops of Hyder and of the Nizam retreating in the utmost confusion; 
while bands of marauding horse, who had been plundering the country up to the 
very gate of Madras under the command of Hyder’s son Tippoo, a boy of seven- 
teen, considered their situation to be no longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the 
rest of the aruiy. Colonel Smith however was too weak to follow up his victory, 
and withdrew his troops into cantonment for the rains, ■\^ hich were now at hand. 
Ilyder at once took advantage of tins inaction to reduce a few unimportant 
fortresses, but his movements wore checked at the hill fort of Arnboor ; Avlau’e 
Cjrptain Calvert, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys and fifteen Europeans, 
defied the utmost efforts of Hyder’s armies for nearly a month, when he was 
relieved by Colonel Smith on tho 7th December 1767. Hyder tlKui drew off, and 
after a few skirmishes he retired above the ghauts, having learned tliat an expedi- 
tion from Bombay had captured his fleet in tlio harbours of Canara and commenced 
hostile operations in liis ten-itories on tho Western Coast. Risking an invasion 
from the east, Hyder hurried over to meet what to him seemed the more imminent 
danger, and appeared suddenly bcfoi'o Mangalore in such force as to compel the 
ro-embarkation of the expedition. In the meantime, though very imperfectly 
informed of Hyder’s actual movements, the Madras Government resolved to 
couinionco offensive operations ; and one body of troops under Colonel Wood 
proceeded to reduce tlie fortresses under tho south-eastern slope's of the ghaufs, 
while another entered Mysore proper under Colonel Smith. The inoveinenfs of 
both detachments wore at finst uniformly successful, bub as soon as they had united 
in August 1768, with the view of attfujking Bangalore, Hyder returned from tho 
Western Coast and made an attack on the camp of a Mahratta contingent; a move- 
ment which though unsuccessful was sufficient to show tiiat it would not be possiljlo 
to reduce Bangalore unless a decisive victory could be first obtained over Hyder in 
the field. Various marches and counter-marches were undertaken with this object, 
but in vain ; and after reconquering a number of the fortified jilacos on the 
tableland, Hyder descended into the lowland by passes ujiknown to the English, 
and retook tho fortresses in Coimbatore, the Baramahaul, and Salem, which in 
almost all cases had been left inadequately supplied with troops. He did not 
howrever risk an engagemonl. in the field with Colonel Smith ; and a treaty was 
concluded on the 4th April 1769, on tho basis of a mutual restitution of conquests 
with the exception of Caroor, which was ceded to Hyder on tlie ground of its being 
an ancient dependency of Mysore. 

119. Thk Skcond Mysore War. — From the date of this treaty until the year 
1780 the military operations in tho south of India, other than the usual duties of 
assisting the Nawab of tho Carnatic in keeping peace in his own dominions and 
in his disputes with tho Tanjore Rajah, consisted in tho capture of Pondicherry 
from the French in 1778, and the reduction of the French settlement of Mah^ on 
the Western Coast in 1779. These events were a consequence of the renewed war 
in Europe between France and England: Sir Hector Munro was the English com- 
mander ; and tlie Governor was M. de Bellcombe, who made an obstinate defence. 
The garrison consisted of 3,000 men, of whom 900 were Europeans ; the besieging 
arftiy of 10,600 men, of whom 1,500 were Europeans. The war which broke out 
agiiin with Hyder in 1780 arose from the fact tliat the Nawab of the Carnatic 
failed to furnish the supplies necessary bo enable the English to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1769. ;Hyder succeeded in forming an alliance with tho 
Nizam and tho Mahrattas, and descended on the plains of tho Carnati^ in July 1780, 
burning crops and devastating villages ; so that a cordon of blackened desert was 
formed around Madras, commencing at the lake of Poolicat, extending some fifty 
miles inland, and terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry. Sir Hector 
Munro proceeded to Conjeeveram, and directed Colonel Baillie to join him there 
with troops from the north. Hyder endeavoured to prevent the junction, and Sir 
Hector Munro seeing that Colonel Baillie was in danger, sent a detachment under 
Colonel Fletcher to his aid ; which successfully eluded the enemy, and joined Colonel 
Baillie on the 9th September, only to be included however in the general massacre 
which took place when Colonel Baillie's force was attacked by overwhelming 
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numbers on the following day. Sir Hector Munro considered Conjeeverara no 
longer tenable when he heard tlie news of this disaster, and com meiioed a retreat to 
Madras; which he reached on the Idth September, leaving the field open to Hyder, 
On receipt of the intelligence at Calcutta, the Governor-General ^Varrou Hastings 
suspended Mr, John VVliitehill the Governor of Madras, and despatclied Sir Eyre 
Coote with reinforcoments. The latter arrived on the ist November 1780, but 
was unable to take the field until the 17th January 1781. On the 10th he relieved 
Chingleput, and on the 2 Ist retook Oaroongooly ; which had the efiect of raising 
the siege of Wandiwash, a place defended with great distinction by Lieutenant 
Flint. Hearing of the arrival of a French fleet off Pondicherry Sir Eyre Coote 
proceeded to that place, but, findiug that the fleet had brought no laud forces, he 
turned his attention to the protection of Cuddalore. Hyder liad followed him 
down the coast, but moved off when the English general offered battle; probably 
considering it better to weaken the force by cutting off supplies, from tlie want of 
which the English army had already experienced considerable tlifficulty. Thus 
hampei*ed, the troops remained almost inactive until the IStli June, when an 
ineffectual attempt was made to capture Chidambaram. The news of this failure 
emboldened Ilyder to luake a decisive attempt to annihilate the English army, and 
he accordingly advanced and took up a position close to Sir Eyr<' Coote’s caiiif) at 
Porto Nov'o, a small town on the coast about 14 miles south of Cuddalon*. ^I'he 
battle coniinenced early on the morning of the 1st July 1781, an English fleet 
lying close in s’lure with the view of enabling the embarkation of the remnant of 
the army in the contingency of its beiiig defeated in an encounter with an enemy 
eight tiiTies it.s numerical superior. 'I'lio battle w'as long and sev^i-o, but by four 
o’clock in the afternoon the enemy were in precipitate retreat. The want of jiroper 
equipment rendered Sir Eyre C<)oto un.ible io take full advantage of tlie victory 
which he had gained, but he succeeded in again relieving Wandiwa.sh on tho J8th 
July; after which he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from Bengal 
at Poolicat, haviiig ffiuded the force sent to intercept him by adopting .a lino of 
march hitherto supposed impa.s.sable for troops. Thus reinforced he marched 
against the fortress of Tripassoro and procured its surrender on the 22nd August, 
shortly before Hyder’s relieving army appeared on the field. A general action 
took place on the 27th; but with uo very decisive result, though the English kojit 
possession of the field. A month later, on the 27tli of Sepitember, the Engli.sh 
commander surprised the enemy near Sholinghur and gained such a victory as put 
him in a position to throw provisions into Vellore; which had been defended from 
the commencement of the war against the finest troops and strongest batteries which 
Hyder'a resources could furnirsh. In November the English army retired for the 
monsoon to Madra.s, wliere it remained until tho following January, when it had 
once more to advance to the relief of Vellore. Hyder then turned bis attention to 
Cuddalore, and succeeded in reducing it with the assistance of a French contingent 
which bad landed at Porto Nov'o. Tho reduction of Permsicoil by Hyder followed, 
but Sir Byre Coote once more arrived in time to save Wandiwash. In the meantime 
war had broken out with the Dutch as well as with the French, and the Dutch 
settlements of Sadras, Poolicat, and Negapatam had been captured. A portion of 
the force employed for the reduction of the latter place was subsequently detached 
under Colonel Brathwaite to operate in Tanjore. Deceived by the spies, the small 
force was suddenly surrounded by superior numbers under llydor’s son, Tippoo, 
and only a small remnant escaped with their lives. To counterbalance this, a 
rebellion had bi’oken out in Malabar, and a small force of English stmt to their aid 
gained a considerable victory at Tellicherry, which necessitated the immediate 
despatch of Tippoo to the W^eatern Coast; and H^’der Ally, considering hiin.self 
overmatched by Eyre Coote, determined to quit the Coromandel Coast. The 
English commander then returned with his army to Madras, and General Stuart 
assumed the command in his place. The English force on the Western Coast wa.s 
scarcely strong enough successfully to oppose that brought against it, but the 
news of the death of Hyder at Chittore on the 7th December 1782 led to Tippoo's 
speedy return to the head-quarters of the principal army; thereby leaving the field 
open to the English, who were shortly afterwards reinforced by a considerable 
number of troops from Bombay under General Matthews. Several places on the 
coast fell in rapid succession, and eventually the English penetrated to Bednore 
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above the ghauts. Here however their success ended, Tippoo returning and com- 
pelling the surrender of the place on the 3rd May ; after which he marched to the 
siege of Mangalore, where a small fort was in the occupation of Colonel Campbell. 
Tho garrison of this place was insigniRcant and the material defences of the place 
equally so, but Tippoo was unable to takeTt by assault and his large army remained 
for many months practically inactive, while his French allies under M. Bussy weic 
being besieged in Cuddalore. On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of peace 
between France and England, an armistice was agreed upon under which Tiiipoo 
was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore. He however supplied provisions 
which were nuRt for consumption, and the garrison, broken down by famine .and 
sickness, capitulated on the 30th January 1784 j the health of the commander being 
so undermined that he expired on the 23rd March following. After much delay, 
peace was ultira.atcly concluded on the 10th March on the basis of a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests. During this war many of the English prisoners, including General 
Matthews, were put to death by Tippoo. 

120. The Third Mysore War. — After the conclusion of peace with the English, 
Tippoo seized about thirty thousand of the Christians of Canara, forcibly converted 
them to Mahomed 5 inism, and deported them to the country .above the ghauts. 
Subsequently, rebellions of tlie Nayars of Malabar on account of a similar exercise 
of religious zeal in that portion of bis territory led to expeditions for their 
suppression ; and many of the Nayars having taken refuge in Travancore, Tipjioo 
resolved to invade that country in their pursuit, notwithstanding an intimation 
that .such a proceeding would involve him in another war with the English. His 
first attempt to enter Travancore ended in failure. A second was more successful, 
and the country was overrun ; but, on his return to Coimbatore, Tippoo found an 
English army in the field at Trichinopoly under the command of General Medows, 
the Governor of Madras, who had also entered into alliances with the M.ahrattas 
and the Nizam. Tippoo at first withdrew to Seringapatam , which ho had estab- 
lished as tho capital of his dominions ; and the English met with little o})position 
in the reduction of the various forts along the south-eastern slopes of the ghaut.s 
until the 7th September, when their army was attacked by a force commanded by 
Tippoo in person, which had descended by the Guzzolhutty pass. Tho attack was 
ropul.sed, but. General Medows’ efforts to bring on a general action were evaded by 
Tippoo; and nothing but indecisive skirmishes took place, until the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwalli.s, took the field in person, and assuming the command on 
the 29th January 1791, at once commenced preparations for a march ujion 
Bangalore, concentrating his army at Vellore. Tippoo hastened to intercept his 
advance, whicli ho expected would be made by the passes near Amboor, but the 
demonstnation in that fiiroctiou was a feint, and the Lableland was reached by tlie 
more northerly pass of Moogly without a shot being fired. The pettah or town of 
Bangalore fell early in March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was taken by 
assault after a severe contest of little over an hour. While these operations were 
going on in Mysore, Colonel Hartly from the Madras side had defeated the Sultan’s 
troojis near Calicut ; and General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, had landed at 
Tellicherry with a considerable force, and reduced Cannanore without encountering 
much opposition. But little difficulty was met with in the operations in that 
neighbourhood, and within a very short time the whole of Malabar was in the occu- 
pation of the English. Operations on a smaller scale wore conducted in the north 
ill concert with the M.ahrattas and the Nizam, the latter having also despatched a 
body of about ten thousand horse to join Lord Cornwallis’ army. 

121. On the 4th of May tho English army left Bangalore to march against 
Seringapatam ; but the route was so difficult, the means ol transport was so limited, 
and the devastation of the country by Tippoo had been so well carried out, 
that notwithstanding a successful engagement at Arekerey only nine miles from 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to abandon his plan of operations for 
the time and retire to the vicinity of Bangalore, where he occupied himself for some 
time in reducing the bill forts. The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas having 
marched from the north and reinforced his army with both men and supplies. Lord 

again appeared before the walls of Seringapatam on the 5th February 
1792. On tho night of the 6tb, the outlying encampment and redoubts were 
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carried and the city closely invested on two sides. Preparations were made for 
the vigorous Conduct of the siege, and on the 16th the army was joined by that of 
Gleneral Abercrombie from Malabar. A few days previously Tippoo had made 
overtures for peace; but the negotiations did not lead to a cessation of prepartioiis 
for the siege, and it was evident that the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand 
when on the 24th February orders were issued for the discontinuance of all hos- 
tilities. Peace had been agreed upon on the basis of a cession to the allies of 
one-half of the dominions of which Tippoo was in possession before the war, the 
payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of all 
prisoners including those retained from the time of Hyder. Under this treaty the 
English came into possession of the Baramahaul, Dindigul, Malabar, and Coorg ; 
the latter being restored to the Bajah, who had rendered essential aid to the 
English in the course of the war. 

122. Though thus severely disabled, Tippoo was not rendered completely 
powerless. He lost no time in commencing a series of intrigues with the view of 
engaging to his side those who had been the allies of the English, and even 
despatched an embassy to Paris asking for the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XVI, he renewed them after the revolution had 
broken out, and a contingent of ninety-nine men from the Mauritius landed at 
Mangalore in 1798. The aid thus received was insignificant, but the object of 
applying for it was manifest, and the Govern or- General Lord Morningtou resolved 
to act at once rather than wait till Tippoo had matured his plans. Instructions 
were despatched for the immediate adoption of such measures as were necessary to 
place the Madras array on a satisfactory footing, and an alliance was entered into 
with the Nizam. The object of the Governor-General was to obtain possession of 
the maritime territory still under Tippoo, and thus preclude him from communica- 
tion with the French ; and before commencing the war, an opportunity was afforded 
him of averting it by timely concession. But the efforts at negotiation were 
ineffectual, and offensive operations were determined on. The army of the Carnatic 
was placed under the command of General Harris, while another force from Malabar 
under General Stuart ascended into Ooorg early in March 1799. Tippoo directed 
his first efforts against this latter army, but was beaten at Siddeshwar near Periya- 
patna, and in the meantime General Harris and the Nizam’s troops cros.sed the 
Mysore frontier. Tippoo turned to meet tlieih, and was defeated with severe loss 
in a general action at Malvally on the 27th March. He them retired to Seriiiga- 
patam, and the allies advanced to the siege, which lasted for a month before a 
practicable breach w'as made. The assault commenced at one o’clock on tlie 4th 
May, and before evening Tippoo was dead, and the whole town was in the pos.so.«.sion 
of the English. The dynasty of Hyder and Tippoo having practically oorno to an 
end with the fall of the latter, the settlement of the country was efl'eettui 1»y the 
restoration of Mysoi*e proper to the representative of the ancient royal family whoso 
rights bad been usurped by Hyder. The greater part of the remainder was then 
divided between the English and the Nizam, the districts of Canara, Coimbatore, 
and WynaUd falling to the share of the former. A portion was also reserved for the 
Peshwa, wnth the view to its forming a basis for a new treaty with the Mahratta 
empire. Arrangements were at the same time made by which Mysore should be 
precluded from again becoming a gi*eat military power, and, it was stipulated that 
the heads of all the passes on the tableland should remain in perpetuity in the 
hands of the British. 

123. SuMMABT OFTBE ACQUISITIONS MADE IN DirFEBBirr PARTS OF THE PRESIDENCY. 

The military history of the Madras Presidency ceases with the treaty of 1799 ; 
all subsequent addition of territory, with one exception, having been peacefully 
acquired. The following is a brief summary of all the territorial acquisitions 
made in the south. A trading settlement was established at Masulipatam in 1611, 
and in 1639 and in 1690 Forts St. George and St, David were built at Madras 
and Te^apatam respectively by the permission of the ruling Hindoo princes. The 
fort of Tellicherry in Malabar was similarly established in 1683. The first footing 
in Tanjore was gained by the cession of Devicottah in 1749, as a reward for assistance 
rendered to a successful claimant to the throne. The Nizams Mirzapha Jung and 
Salaubut Jung had ceded Masulipatam and portions of the Northern Ciroars to the 
Fi'ench ; but, on the capture of Masulipatam by the English in 1759, the influence 
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of the French was broken, and the town of Masulipatam and a considerable tract 
of the surrounding territory was made over to the Fnglish. In 1765 sunnuds 
ceding the whole of the Northern Circars were obtained direct from the Emperor 
of Delhi, but the Madras Government thought it more politic to obtain the consent 
of the Nizam also, and in 1768 the five Circars of Ellore, Chicacole, llajahrauudry, 
Moostafanugger, and Moortezahnugger or Goontoor were ceded by treaty on the 
English agreeing to pay an annual subsidy of nine lakhs, or to furnish military 
assistance when required. The Dutch settlements of Poolioat, Sadras, anu Nega- 
patam were annexed in 1781. The earlier wars with Hyder and Tippoo were 
concluded with a peace on the basis of mutual restitution of territory, but by the 
treaty of 1792 the districts of Malabar and Salem and the Dindigul division of 
Madura were acquired by the English, and on the partition of Tippoo’s territory in 
1790 the districts of Canara and Coimbatore fell to the share of the British Govern- 
ment, During the wai-.s of the eighteenth century the English more than once 
interfered in the dispvites between the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and in 1778 a treaty was concluded by which Nagore and 277 villages 
were ceded to the Company. The internal affairs of the Tanjore kingdom continued 
to proceed from bad to wor.so, .and after, a turbulent period of disputed succession 
the rightful claimant to the throne, on being put into power in 1799, executed a 
treaty resigning the administration of the kingdom into the hands of the British, 
on the understanding that lie would receive a provision of one lakh of pagodas 
and one«fifth of the not revenues. The titular dignity became extinct in 1855 
through failure of heirs. In 1800 a new treaty was entered into with the Nizam 
of the Deccan, by which a considerable increase was made in the British Subsidiary 
Force, on account of which the Nizam ceded all the territories lie had act^uii-ed by 
the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799, together with the talook of Adony and all 
other taluoks situated to the south of the rivers Toongabudra and Kistna. These 
are knowm by the name of the Ceded Districts, and comprise the proAdneea of 
Bellary and Cuddapah. The English having in all the earlier wars of the peninsula 
supported the cause of Mahomed Ally, Nawab of the Carnatic, and having in fact 
secured him both the original possession of his kingdom and the power of retaining 
it, the revenues of the Carnatic were looked to for the defrayal of the expenses of 
the wars,, and with this view the pre.sent district of Chingleput, then known as 
the Jaghecr, was made over to the Company in 1763. This was rented to the 
Nawab for some time, but in 1780 the British Government took the management 
into their OAvn hands. As new wars arose fresh agreements were made, and a 
series of treaties were e.xocuted culminating in that of 1792, three years before the 
death of Mahomed Ally and the accession of Oomdat-ool-Oomrah, by which the 
Nawab agreed to pay a large subsidy, and, in order to secure punctual payment, 
the English were authorized to collect tribute direct from a large number of the 
poligars or local chiefs. In the event of the balance not being paid, the English 
were further authorize*! to assume the management of certain specified districts. 
In accordance with this treaty, tribute was collected throughout a great part of 
the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, and in 1795 the Company assumed the entire 
management of the llamnaud division of the present district of Madura. On the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799 it was discovered that both Mahomed Ally anti 
Oomdat-ool-Oomrah had been carrying on a treasonable correspondence Avith 
Mysore, and the treaty of 1792 having thus been infringed, the British Government 
resolved to assume the entire management of the Carnatic, and proposed a treaty 
for the purpose. Oomdat-ool-Oomrab having died before arrangements were con- 
cluded, and bis reputed son Ally Hoossain having rejected the terms offered him, 
another gtandson of Mahomed Ally named Azeem-ood-Dowlah, was declared his 
successor, and an arrangement was entered into on the 31st July 1801, by which 
he resigned the government of the country into the hands of the British, retaining 
the titular dignity ^d reoeiAring a liberal stipend. The effect of this treaty A\*a8 
to bring under Bntish rule the whole of the county from the Northern Circars to 
Cape Comorin, with the exception of the French Settlements of Pondicherry and 
Csricaul and the Danish settlement of Tranc|uebar* The titular dignity of IJawnb 
of the Camatio.was continued until ISbS, when there was a failure of airect heirs. 
The present representative of the family bears the title of Prince of Arcot, and has 
the position of the first native nobleman of Madras* In* 1838 internal mismanage* 
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xnent and su.spicion of treasonable intrigue on the part of the Nawab of Kurnool 
led to the occupation of his territory bv an armed force and to its sab.seqai*nt 
annexation. Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The district of Nortli 
Canara was transferred from this Presidency to the Bombay Presidency in 18G2["]. 

124. Recent Events. — Since the beginning of the present century, Madras has 
known no regular war. But over such a wide area- of territory occasional disturb- 
ances have called for measures of military repression. The poligars or local 
chieftains in the south long adhered to their independence after their country was 
ceded to the British. On the west coast, the feudal aristocracy of the Nay.ars and 
the religious fanaticism of the Moplahs have more than once led to rebellion and 
bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild tribes occupying the hills of Ganjarn 
and Vizagapatam have only lately learned the habit of subordination. In 1830, 
the zemindarry of Gbomsoor in this remote tract was attached by Government 
for the rebellious conduct of its chief. An inquiry then instituted revealed the 
wide prevalence among the tribe of Khonds of numan sacrifice, under the name of 
merian. The practice has since been suppressed by a special agency. As lately 
as 1879 the country round Rumpa on the northern frontier was the scene of riots 
sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling out troops. 


CimoKo LOGICAL Tablb or British Acquiritions in this Pbbsidbnct. 


Tear. I Acquisition. 


1611 Pettapoly and Masulipatam. Ktstna. 

1010 Calicut Malabar. 

1621 Pooiicat ... Chingleput. 

1626 Armegain ... ... Nellore. 

1004 Veei'aTausaram ... ... Godaverj. 

1039 Madras ... 

1069 Madakara Malabar. 

1679 Madapollam ... ... Godarery. 

1681 Porto Novo . . .*• South Arcot. 

1682 Cuddalore ... ... ... South Arcot. 

1683 Vizagapatam ... Northern Circars* 

1683 Tellichorry ... ... Malabar. 

1683 Conimore ... ... ... South Arcot. 

1690 Fort St. David South Aroot. 

1693 Tondiarpott, Pursewaukum, Madras City. 

and figmure. 

1694 Anjengo Travancore. 

1708 Vyasarpaudy and Nungum* Madras City. 

baukum. 

1708 Tri vet tore, Shattancaudi and Chingleput. 
Cnttiwaukum. 

1716 Chet wye Island ... ... Malabar. 

1722 Insaram Oodarery. 

1784 Dharmapatam Island Malabar. 

1741 Randatarra Malabar. 

1742 Vepery, Perambore, and Madras City. 

1742 Poothoopank. 

1742 Yemavore ... ... Chingleput. 

1742 Sbadayanoooppam ... Chingleput. 

1749 St. Tbom4 Madras City. 

1749 Devicottah Tanjore. 

1760 Trevendapore ... ... South Aroot. 

1760 Poonamallee District ... Chingleput. 

1761 Bendamoorluuka and Keela- Godavery. 

pully. 

1754 Fort Mount Daily ... Malabar. 

1759 Masalipa,t.am Circar ; Havel* Kieioa. 

ly, Divy, Mallore* In- 
goodoor, Pedana, Toom- 
midy, Bondauda, and 
Narsapore Mahauls { 

Kisampatam Circar j Con- 
daveed; Acoolamannaud | 

Tundoor : Sakhinedapul- 
ly ; Ramesworam ; Gon* 

ganapully ; Antarvedhy. 

1703 Chingli*p\it Greater portion. 

1768 Chicocolo, Rajahmundry, Northern Cii*cars. 
Kllore, M<H>NtafanQggor, 
and MooKizanugger 

Circars. 

1778 Nagoro Tanjore. 

1781 Sadras . . .. Chinglepnt. 


I Year. Acquisition. 

1781 Blmlipatam ... Vizii^rap;iiuin. 

1781 Jnggannaudapoorani and Goduverv. 

Palcole. 

1781 Tutiooriii ... ... ... Tinnovolly. 

1781 Negapatain ... Tanjore. 

1792 ... ... ... Present Mhluhar l>ii- 

Irict (except Cochin 
lunl ^^'yuau^J). 

1793 Dindfgul and Pulney Talooks Mudura. 

1792 ... ... ... Prc^.Motit Salem Oisirict 

(e.xcopt Oub.Hour 
Talook), 

1792 Cungooridy Talook ... North Arcot. 

1795 Cochin City and Tanga- Malabar, 

cherry. 

1799 South Canara ... ... 

1709 Coimbatore 

1799 Neilgberry Hills ... ... Except South- F'ast 

Wynaud. 

1799 Oossoor Talook ... ... Salem. 

1799 Yencatagberryoottah North Arcot. 

Talook. 

1799 Pooaganore Talook ... One-third, North 

Arcot. 

1799 Tanjore ... ... ... Greater portion. 

1800 Bellary 

1800 Onddapab 

1800 Bnnganapnlly ... ... ..... 

1800 Kurnool ... ... ... 

1801 Carnatic Present Ncllorc Dis- 

trict, North . Arcot 

(except Cnngoondy 
and P(X>nganorc) ; 

South Arcot, Trichi- 

nopoly, Madura (ex- 
cept DiJidigul and 
Pulney Talooks) and 
Tinncvelly j also tho 
feudatory state of 
Poodoocottah. 

1801 Payeen Qhant 

1808 Ooddantapooram ... Bellary. 

1803 Poongmnore ... ... Two-thirds, North 

Arcot. 

1803 Wynaud ... Part in Malabar, part 

in Neilgherries. 

1803 Goodicottah Bollary. 

1818 Sundoor ... 

1846 T^nquebar ... ... Tanjore. 

1856 Tanjore Fort ... ... Tanjore. 

1800 Bhadraohellam and Reka- Godavery. 

pally Talooks. 
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RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN EUROPEAN POWERS. 

1. Foreign Territory within the Presidency. — The Dutch f®] have had no 
settlements -withia the Presidency' since 1825, and the Danes [“J none since 1845. 
The Portuguese settlement of Goa [‘] ceased to be within the limits of this 


[*] Skktch History of Connection of the Pobtuodzse with tuib Prebidknct.—- Taaro da Oawa.— The exploration of 
tbo ocean rontc to India was first systematically undertaken by the Portaguese, the moving spirit at the commoncement 
being Prince Henry (1394'1460), the fourth sou of King John of Portngal. These investigations were gradually 
extended along the western coast of Africa, and in 1487 Hartholomew Diaz discovered the Caf>o of Good Hope, called 
by him ** Cabo Tormontoso or Cape of Stonns. Tbo name was afterwards changed by the King of Portugal into'** Cabo 
Bona Esperanza/' In October 14^2 Columbus, under the impression that India could be rcivchod by sailing to the west, 
discovered America. In May 1498 V’asco da Gama having roun#tki the cape reached Calicut, and obtained from the 
Hindoo Zamorin the privilege to trade. Another Portngnese named Covilham had previously reached Calicut overltinrl, 
about 1487. After staying six months on the west coast, Vasco da Gama returned to Europe with a letter from tlio 
Zamorin to the King of Portugal, reaching Lisbon in September 1499. In IfiOO Cabral, after discovering by accident 
the Brazils, made the second visit to Calicut, whereby permission he built a factory. Having quarrelled with tho 
Zamorin however, the factory was pillaged and burnt, 60 Portnguese being killed. Cabral in retaliation burnt fifteen 
native ships and commanded Calicut for two days ; ho then sailed on to Cochin, where he established a factory. Ho 
also visited Cranganore and Cannanore. In 1601, four Portuguese ships under Do Nova arrived at Calicut and sank tho 
Zamorin's fleet. In 1502 the King of Portugal obtained from the Popo a bull constituting him ** I.ord of tho navigation, 
oonquesta, and trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.** In consequence of this Vasco da Qama commanded a 
third powerful expedition to the west const of India, and on this occasion entered into alliance with the Cochin Kajah 
against his master, the Zatnorin of Calicut. A siege of Cochin by native troops proved for tho first time the great 
auperiority of ifiuropoan soldiery. In 1503 Francisco de Albuquerque, brother of the groat Albuquerque, found the King 
of Cochin bosiogod by tho Zamorin, and compelled the latter to sue for terms. Ho then built a fort at Calicut, estab- 
lished factories at (^iiilon and St. Thome, and sot sail for Europe ; but he was lost at sea. Tbo first Portuguese 
Governor and Viceroy of India was Francisco do Almeida in 1505. He reduced Houoro and built a fort at Cannanore. 
His son in 1507 accidentally discovered the island of Ceylon. Daring this time the Mahomodan , who though not in 
possession of political power on the west const hod extensive commercial dealings with it, had done their best to 
expel the intruders, and they were asMistcdl in this by the Venetians, who purchaHed Indian spices and other gooils 
from the Arabs for tho supply of the European markets. (2) jilfonso ds Albuijuerque . — The Caliph of Egypt in 1509 
•ent a fleet to the coast of India, which defeated a Portuguese squadron, but was afterwards totally destroyed in an 
engoMment off Dew, and in 1510 Alfonso do Albuquerque (who had succeeded Almeida as governor in 15U9) laid tho 
founaation of the future supremacy of tho Portuguese by reducing Goa, which eventually became the scat of govern-, 
ment, ajad was erected into an Archbishop*8 see by the Pope. This was the commencement of territorial acquisition 
by Koropean powers in India. Albuquerque followed up this suooess by capturing Malacca and opening trade w ith 
Siam. In 1613 Albuquerque made an unsuccessful attempt upon Aden, from which place he proceeded up the lied 
Sea, which was then for tho first time entered by a Portuguese fleet. He died at Goa in 1616. In 1517 Albuquerque's 
suooeSBor, Soarez, personally led au expedition against Colombo, and forced the king to pay an annual tribute of cinna> 
men. Id 1518 tho Portuguese fijrst oponod trade with Bengal. Vaeoo da Gama came out to India again in 1524 as 
Viceroy and died at Cochiu in 1527. In 1538 the Turks made an unsuccessful attempt upon Dew, but on their return 
to the Bod Sea they succeeded in expelling the Portuguese from Aden. In 1643, during tbo govornorship of Martin 
Alfonso, the two provinces of Salsette and Bardes were ceded to the Portuguese by Ibrahim Adil Bhah, who after- 
wards failed in an attempt to recover them. To provide against future invasions, the eastern part of tho island of Goa 
was protected by means of a wall. In 1558 Don Constantine Braganza, one of the Portnguese royal family, was 
appointed Viceroy in India, but he effected little beyond bnilding a fortress at Daman and another at Manaar. In 
1667, owing to the opprcHsion exercist'd by the Portuguese, tho princes of Western India formed a league against them, 
bat were easily defeated. In 1570 Ally Adil Shah besieged the city with an army of 100,000 men, but was repulsed 
after a siege of ten months. In the aaiiio year a fort was built at Dew. (3)- Progress of the Portuguese. — The efforts of 
Albuquerque's auccossors were principally directed to checking the progress of the Turks, who after the conquest of 
Sgypt made several attempts to establish themsolvea on tho coast of Malabar. In about sixty years from their first 
arrival at the beginning of tho century the Portn^ose had established an empire in the East, whose extent and 
power were quite without precedent. Their authority extended as far aa the utmost limits of the coast of Persia 
and over all the islands in tho Persian Gulf. Somo of the Arabian prinoes wore their tributaries, others their allies' 
smd through the whole Arabian peninsula none dared to confess themselves tho*- enemies. In the Bed Sea they 
wq^e the only power that commanded respect, and they had considerable influence over the Emperor of Abyssinia 
and the rulers of Eastern Africa. They possessed the whole coast of Malabar, from Cape Ramas to CajTO Comorin, 
and were masters also of the Cokomandel coast, the Bay of Bengal, the city, fortress, au<l pouinsula of Malacca! 
The islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java paid them tribute, as did tho Moluccas, and they had obtained a settlement 
in China at Macao, and had free trade with the islands of Japan. (4) DecZtns of Poriuguoss oupremcicy . — The ruin of 
this empire arose chiefly from tho union of Portugal with Spain under Philip U of Spain in 1580, in consequence 
of which the interests of Portugal in Asia were thenceforth subordinated to the European interests of Bpain. In 
1640 Portugal again became a separate kingdom, but in tho interval the Dotoh and English hud appeared on the scene, 
and the Portuguese did not recover their former supremacy. Already in 1603 and 1639 the Dutch had blockaded Goa! 
and during the next sixty years there was a oontinoal struggle between the two nations, during which the Portuguese' 
possessions were captured one by one, and by 1664 all the Portuguese early settlements in Malabar had fallen into 
the hands of the Dutch, while St. Thoni6 on the east coast was taken in 1669. The Canara settlements of the Portu- 
guese at Mangalore, Barcalore, and Honore were captured in 1653 by Birappa Naick, Rajah of Bodnorh, with whom 
they entered into a treaty in 1671, under which they established factories at Barcalore and Mangalore, and seven 
Tears later they established another factory at Calyannpore. In 1683 Qoa was nearly captured by Sumbhajee, who, 
however, was forced to retreat by the appearance of a Moghul force. Babsequently the Bhonslays of Sawunt Waree 
invaded the Goa territory, but wore eventually defeated. In 1718 the Portoguese quarrelled with the Rajah of Bednore, 
whom they brought to terms by burning Barcalore and Calyannpore, and in 1714 a treaty was executed, conferring 
oousiderable powers on the Portuguese factor and vicar at Mangidore, and authorizing them to build churches 
wherever there were Christians. This treaty remained in force until the Bednore kingdom was conquered by 
Hyder in 1763. In 1741 Goa was again threatened by the Mabrattas and Bhonslays, but was saved by the arrival of 
a now viceroy, the Marqnis of Lourical, with an army of 12,000 men. In 1760 the same enemies jointly attacked and 
closely invested the fortress of Ncutim, but were oompoUed to raise the siege. Subsequently the Portuguese 
obtained possession of Ponda, Bichulim, Sanquelim or Salary, Alorna, and Pemem. The old town of Goa was now in 
•Qoh a state of decay that the population removed to Pasjim or New Goa, at the mouth of the river Mandavy. 
From 1794 to 1815 the government of Goa received little attention from Portugal owing to the European wars. In 
1817 an inroad of tho Bhonslays was repelled.' In 1835 a native of the place named Bernardo Peres da Silva was 
appointed ^>vemor, but the reforms instituted by him ended in an insarrecUon, he had to fly to Bombay. In 
1871 a mutiny broke out among tho native troops at Ooa, to suppress which the Court of Lisbon sent a reinforcement, 
accompanied by the king's brothiT, Don Augusto. After the suppression of this motiay tbs sstivs regiments wore 
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Presidency when the North Canara district was transferred to Bombay in 18G0. 
Since 1860 the only foreign European settlements have been those still sulisisting. 


disbanded, and bho colony is now hcltl by 300 or so of Portiigueso soldiers. The Portagueee power in Southern India 
was practically at an end before British interests of any importauco had ariscni near their settleiiii;nts, and the twd 
nations never came into conllict there. The most important relic of their ascendency in the south is the [u eHcnce of 
over 60 0CK) Komari Catholic Chri.stiana in the district of South Canara, many of them being the de.scendantH «d 
high-caate Hin.loos, c^mverted bv the prostdy ti/.ing ardour of tho early Portuguese Government. Their nuinU i.-i 
would bo much larger hut for l ho wholesale deporlation by Tippoo of as many as 30,000 Christians, of wlio* . ' if 
more than 3,000 lived to return to Canara when the British took possession iu 1700. The present Portuguese posses- 
sions in India are Goa, Daman, and Dow, all on tho west coast. These wero incladod iu tho Madras ProRidency till 
the transfer of tho district of North Canara to Bombay in 1801. (5) Pi)rtuguese in the East at differvni 

times. Tho Port uKueso havn at different tiinos iKissessed the followiug places in tho Kusb : — “a’* On the east coa.'^b 

of Africa; Molindu, Quiloa, Querimba, Sofala, Mozambique, and Mombas ; “ b in Arabia: Aden ami Muscat; “c’‘ 
inJPoraia: Bussorah and Ormuz ; “ d ’* in India : Dial and Tatta on tho IndiiH, Ibindel, Dow, Daman, AsR;ij i»n,T)ann. 
St. Genes, Agaeiam, Chaoul, Dubul, Bassein, Stg^sotte, Mahim, Bombay, Tannah, Carnnja, Goa, Honore,, Baicalon*, 
Mangalore, Cannanorc, Calicut, Crnuganoro, Cochin, Quilon, Negapatam, Maliuimro, St. 'i’honie, Ma.sulipaiain, and 
several other places on tho Coromandel Coast and in Bengal ; “ o** iu Ceylon : Mannar, Point do Gnllc, Coloiiiho, Ju»Vn;** 
patam, and other places ; “f” in further India: Malacca am! factories nt Pegu, Martnban, .1 inikceylon, and orht r 
places; “g’*iu China: Macao and the island of Formosa ; “ h,'* in tho Indian Archipelago ; Mngindana, the Mi.iuceu.'^, 
tho Banda Islands, and other places. All these possessions wore hold in suborrlination to the Supreme Govern - 
mont at Goa, where tho Viceroy presided over tho civil and military, and an Archbishop over tho ecclesiastical uff.iirs 
of the whole of Portuguese Asia. Tho period of tho highest development of tiieir commerce was probably from 101>0 
to 1610. 

P] Sketch History of Connection of the Dutch with this Presidincy. — Attempts to discover a north-west paesatje. — 
Immediately after the union of Portugal ami Spain as above-mentioned, Philip 11 do.siruuB of humbling tho I’ortiigiios#*, 

- and incensed at the declaration of tlieir indcpendenco by tho Netherlands, forbade the nierchants of AniRtcrdum to 
trade with Lisbon, and thus oom]>ellod the Dutch, whoso sabsistemoe almost wholly depended on tho currying •triid<‘, 
to seek out means for tho imporfjvticn of Indian commodities other than whut was olteriMl through the Pori.ugiie.si*. 
When the supremacy of Spain at sea w'us shattered by the destruction of the Armada in 15b8, the merehantH of Antwerp, 
who had emigrated to Amsterdam, at once saw their opportunity for establishing a direct trade w ith India. Ac first in 
order to avoid interference with tho Portuguese rights under the Papal bull of 1492-93, they followed tho example of 
the English, and attempted to opon communications with tho East by sailing round the north coasts of Europe and 
Asia. William Barents made a ffrst abortive attempt in 1594, a second in 1595, and a third in wliich ho periHhed in 1590. 
(2) Cornelius Houtvxan, — In the meantime Cornelius Houtman, who had been made prisoner by the Spaniards nb 
Lisbon, obtained such information from the Portuguese respecting the oonrso of their voyages round tho Capo of Good 
Hope, that on his escape to Amsterdam he induced some of the loading merchants to form a company for sending 
him out with an expedition, and a well provided fleet sailed from the Toxol in 1595, which rciieliod Sumatm after ii 
voyage of seventeen months. Another expedition had already been sent out under James Van Nock, and Houtman 
(who had rotumed in 1697) took out a second expedition, which returned in 1600. In 159S dnring thiH expedition 
Hontman himself was killed. Companies were now formed all over tho United IVovinces, which wore annilguniatiid in 
1002 into “Tho Dutch East India Company.’* Tho Spaniards attempted to defeat bho enterprises of tlio Dutch by umin 
force, but being soon convinced of their inferiority at sea, sent emissaries to tho principal Eastern sovereigns, doscribi ng 
the new adventurers as pirates. However tho Dutch admiral, Hoeroskirk, having captured a rieli Portngneso vokhcI 
on her way to Macao, treated his prisoners with so much generosity that letters of thanks were uddrcHHod to him from 
the principal Spanish authorities in tho East; those letters be produced us credentialH in every port at which ho 
touched. (3) Corxtest with tfui PortH'juese and En;/ltsh.— In 1093 tho Dutch, with a largo force from Kiirop*', nnido 
attempts to dislodge tho PortugacRo from Mftzumbique and Goa, in both of which they failett. TIkjv however Hiierei‘<h‘d 
during 1604-1605 in ostublishiug factories on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, in Ceylon, and in Java at .laeatra 
and Bantam. In 1604 tho Hpaniards at Manilla captured tho Dutch possessionH in the Indian Archipelago, but. the Dutc b 
soon retrieved all these losses. In 1607 they are stated to have had factories at Mocha, at Cambay, in Malabar, ('eylon, 
Coromandel, Bengal, Arakaii, Pegu, Sumatra, Java, Camboja, Siam, Cochin Chinn, Toiupiin China, and Japan; exclu- 
sive of the entire possession of the Moluccas, and the factories taken from the Portuguese iu tlio Baiubi Ishinds. 
Mauritius, first discovered by the Portuguese in 1505, bad been occupied by tho Dutch in 1598, and iiained af’li r their- 
Btadt holder, Prince Maurice of Nassau. Iu 1611 they wore driven out of Tidore ami Banda by the Spani.-irds. In 
1612 tho King of Candy called in the Dutch to assist him against tho Portiiguosc, and in return gave them the tnonepoly 
of the cinnamon trade of Ceylon. Iu this year also, they took Timor from the Portuguese. In 1614 they establislu-il 
factories at Masulipatam and in Siam, and in 1619 acquired the sovereignty of Java, after a struggle wdbh the English, 
and immediately secured their acquisition by building tho city of Batavia. Soon afterwards, in 1622, all tho English 
"merchanta resident at Amboyna were executed on the ground that they had conspired to seize the castle, and by tins 
act tho Dutch succeeded in soouring for a longtime tho monopoly of tho spice trade. The period from this date uj) till 
1661 was one of humiliation for England in the Indian seas. Tho Dutch next took tho Jafsincse trade from tho 
Portnguose, and continued for long to be the only Europeans admitted to tra<lo with tho empire of .lapan. (4) Expul- 
sion oj the Portuguese from most of their posseHiUme . — In tho Eastom Archipelago the Dutch gradually ex ijollctl i ho 
Portuguoao from almost all their territorial possessions. In 1635 they took Formosa, and in lOk) Malaocu, a fatal blovv 
to the Portuguese trade in tho Indian Archi}Kdngo. They then tnrnod their attention more particularly to Irnlia. In 
1647 they wore trading at Sadvas on tho Palaur river, and in 1652 they built a factory at Palacolloo in tho Goduvory 
district. In 1656 they obtained possession of Calicut from the Portuguese. They captured, in 16.S8, Negapatiim and 
Jaffnapatam, tho last Portuguese possession in Ceylon, and in 1664 all the earlier Portuguese settlements on tho eua.st 
of Malabar j in 1660 they expelled the Portuguese from 8t. Thom4. Tho following is a list of their settlements and 
agencies, submitted by the Dutch Company to tho States- General in October 1664; — Amboyna; tho Banda Island r { 
Pulo Koon i Temato and other Moluccas ; Maocassur and Manado in Celebes ; Timor ; Bima on 8nmbawa ; in Sumatra, 
Jambee, Palembang, and Indraghiry ; Malacca; Tennasserim ; Jnnkoeylon ; and factories in Tonqnin, Arakati, nud 
Pegu at Ava and Sirian. Factories in India; on tho Coromandel Coast at Poedicat, Negapatam, and Masulipatam; 
in Bengal, at Hooghly, Cossimbazaar, Dacca, and Patna; in Orissa, a factory unspecitiod ; on tho Malabar Coast, at 
Cochin, Cranganoro, Quilon, and Gannanore; in Goozerat at Surat smd Ahmedabad j in Ceylon, Colombo, Point do Guile, 
Negomba, Mana^, Jaffnapatam, and Tuticorin ; in Persia, Gambroon and Ispahan ; in the Persian Gulf, Bassoruh *, tho 
Island of Mauritius; the Cape of Good Hope ; Java ; also some trading stations in Japan. (5) Decline of the Dutch 
power. — In 1758 Clive oaptnred the Dutoh settlement at Chinsurah near Calcutta. As other European nations began 
gradually to obtain a share in the spioe trade, the Dutch East India Company found the profits of its monopoly rapidly 
dimii^shing. During tho wars of the French revolution all the Dutch colonies in tho East were occupied by tho 
English, but some of them were restored at tho general peace. England kept tho two of greatest importance, th*^ 
Cape of Good Hope and the Island of Ceylon | but Holland was again put in possession of the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, and tho monopoly of the trade with Japan iu 1825. At present the Dutch have no posscssious whatever in 
India. The name of the Palk’s Strait commemorates a Dutoh Governor. Tho latest Dutch possession In the Presi- 
dency was the town of Sadras, which remained in their hands till 1824. Palacolloo was transferred to the English 
in lo04, while Negapatam was captured in 1781 and formally coded in 1799. Tho present possossions of tho Diitcli 
in the Indian Archipelago are Bcnooolon and Palembang in Sumatra, and tho islands of Biinca and Billiion off iir 
coast, \ tho islands Of Java, Madura. Bally, Lombook, and Celebes, parts of Borneo, tho Moluccas or “Spice Island,;,’* 
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DANES IK TH* PRESIDENCY.] 

namely the French settlements [*] of Pondicherry in South Arcot, Caricaul in 
Tanjore, Yanam in the Godavery, and Mah6 in Malabar. Between 1819 and ISdl 


the island* of Timor and Sarnbawa, and districts on the western aido of Now Quinoa. It muy be eaivi that the Dutcli 
lost their auprem>\cy in the East throu^di the exclusive spirit in M'hich tliey conducted their operationa. AHIiou^di 
their enterprise ended in the formation of an empire, tlieir sole object from the first was to eiiKross the spice trude of 
the Molucca* and Banda lalniula. With this object they mado the mistake, in which they lon^' persisted, of establishing 
the .seat of government in the rernoto ishirul of Amboyim. It was fortunate for England tluit t he curly oj»j>o8ition of 
the Dutch at Bantam and Amboyna led the English Comjiany to transfer their seat of guverniiient from the Indian 
Archipelago to the continent of India. 

[®] Sketch Uistory ok Connection ok Dank-s with this Pkksidkncy. — St^ttUmeui at TraUffuelar . — In H)12 an asso- 

I iation was formed at Copenhagen for opening a trade with the Ea.st Indies in emulation of the operul if>n« of neighbouring 
ti.itiona. About 1620 a Danish ahip wita wrecked on the Tanjore coast, and all the crew who »*scapi‘d on shore .were 
itnirdered. The captain however, by name Koolant Crape, escaped and was hospitably recelve<l by thv» Uajuh of Tanjori>, 
from whom he received perinission to establish a settlement at Tranquebar. Many circumsiiinees contributed to check 
the prosperity of the Danish East India Com]>any, but none more than the pertinaci'*<is jealousy of the Dutch, who 
excluded them from the moat profitable brunches of ir.ule. The ptditical imj>ortance of Traiupiebjir was always insignt- 
heani, and it does not seem to have been at any time capable of defending itself. In 1760 it bought olT llyder Ally , 
who again in 1781 exacted a fine of £14,()(H) from the Dunes for having Mujiplied arms to t he Nawab of An_(»l , and in 
1 SOI , 1808, and 1815 it Bnrrendered to the English withuuL a struggle. After Mie bist capture it was ii;.':iin restored 
;ind finally bought by tho English in IS-l'’, at the same time as Eerampore in Uongal, and a ]>iece f)f groe.nd at 
Ihda.^oro for £125,000, and since that time has formed part of the Tunjore district. (2) /ir.-r IWntt stunt Mitniont.— 
rr;in(|unbar is best known as * the cradle and mother’ of the Drotestant missions in India, in conneet ion with which 
tlie moat famous names are Ziogenbalg and Plutachau (tho first rnissionarioK, 170C), Schultzti (1725), and Swart* (1750 
— 1708). The last was the founder of tho now' flourishing English missions in Tricdiinopoly, Tanjore, find 'finnevelly. 
At the commencement of this missionary work, there w'as eonsiderablo •bssotishm betwiam the Danish (lovernnieiit 
of fho settlement and the missionaries. The latier vver<‘ appointed directly by tho Home Clovcrrinient, and ho formed 
an ‘ imperium in imperio.’ The TiMiKjuebar mission was formally handed over to the Lutheran mission in 1847. 

[*] Sketch IIibtoky ok (biNNu-noN of thk Fuen* h with this FuEHiDirNCY. ‘—Eiriff attnupfs at E«.v/crn trade. — Tlio 
first attempt made by the Frtmch tt* tra<le to ihe Indies, uiuler the Hanction of their griveminent, was in i5;i7, in rlio 
n'ign of Francia I. Tliis was un.sucvU'ssful. Another attempt was made in 1578, by Henry J If, which also failed. 
In 160-4 Henry IV grunted the first exclusive charter to a »-.onipany for fifteen yoar», wbicVi in 1611 was I'xtemled by 
Louis XIII to a further period of twelve years. In 1615 letters ]*atont were granted to this company, empow-ering 
them to fit out ships, and about tho same timo they obtained poaHCHsion of their first settlement in tho East at 
Madagascar. In Ifi-W Louis XIV granted tho company another eUurter. In 1G6-4 tho same monarch granted a charter 
to a fourth company, iounded on tho scliomoa of tho colobrated uiinister Colbert. This schorno was as follows. A 
fumi of Rupees 60,60,000 was to bo employed in fitting out twelve or fourteen ships of from 800 to 1,0CK) tons 
I'aoli, in order to establish tho colony at Madagascar. Of this sum it wan proposed that tho king should furniHh one- 
tmith, and that the nobility should bo invito<l to subscribo according to their inclinalioiiP. Tho ooiiipauy wom to bo 
(rxemptod from half the dutiep upon all goods oxporied from, or imported into, the East Indies, and His Majesty w'os 
to take upon himself all the loss which might aiTSo for the first eight or ten years. Private individuals were to bo 
allowed to subscribe in such proportions as they liked ; and foreigners subscribing 10, (XK) livros wore thoreby to 
acquire the right of naturalization, and in tho ovoiit of a rupture with tho State to which such foreigners might 
belong, their effects were on no account to bo confi.*icated, or thomselvos to bo in any way molested. This f>lan, 
it w'ill be seen, held out inducements to adventurers ; but although the now French Company carried on a conHiderablo 
trade for some years, it was unable to obtain a jicrmancnt footing. It was found that Madagascar was not so f<*rtilo 
as had been expected, while tho natives were extremely hostile ; and finally in 1672 that island was abandoned, and 
the uninhabited island of Bourbon and the larger and inhabited island of Maiuritius were taken p»>H8cs.Mion of in lieu of 
it. (2) Factories established in India . — Meanw hile in 1668, tw'o persons named Mticara and Caron cstabiisliod factoricH 
at Surat and Golcondah in India, on account of tho company. In 1672 tho Freiioh captured St. Thome from the Dutch, 
w ho however recovered it in 1674. Most of the surviving French then returned to Surat, but about sixty of tbcmi, 
licudcd by Martin, tho earliest of the French colonists and a man of remarkable energy, jirocecdcd in Af>i il 1674 to a 
grant of land on the Coromandel coast whicdi they had obtaiiied from the native prince. ID-ni th»‘y laid fho 
foundation of tho town of Pondicherry, which tiny were permitted to fortify. Three yf'ars latt r Fomliciiei i v wms 
threatened by Sivajee in his southern expedition, but was saved by the tact of Martin. War broke out nl 
liotwcon Holland and France, and the Dutch env'iousof the |)roS[>er'ty of Fondichorry aeuL a lleot of ninetiu.-n vci'H(‘1s 
against it. Martin was obliged to capitulate, and all hope of esta-blishing French |X)wer on that coast upp( hk d t<> 
have gone. The Dutch improved the fortifications and rcndei»-d it ono of tho strongcHt fortri^Hsos in Indiii, but liuir 
yoars after.- were forced to restore it by treaty of Kyswick. Martin thou strongthonod (ho works and >vMra.< t«‘«l 

native settlers; and on thc3 8jjt>t which he had occujiied thirfy-two years before with sixty Eiirojiean scttlerH, tliej-e ha<l 
grown up at the period of his death an imposing town with U),00(/ iuhabitants. (3) Operations in b’luin.— In 1683 diifd 
t’olbcrt, the groat patron of the French Company; and as uo one olso entered into tho affair with his /.enl and intclli- 
gcnco, the company gradually dwindled into insignificance. In 1686 tho ambition of Louis. XI Vied him to attempt 
a permanent establishment in tbo East indies, and ho fixed upon Siam as the place in which this was moat bkoly 
to Huucoed. Tho detenniuation w-as brought about through the intrigues of Constauriiio I*hnulcon, a Creek. This 
man after having served for Bomo years in a minor situation i\i tho Biitish navy loft it, and sfjttling in Siam bv his 
shrewdness bocatne tho favourite of the king, who ncct'SKarily th»-ew all affairs with foreign states into bis bands. 
IMiuiilcon wishing to Btrcngthen bis connection dospati'hcd anibassador» to France. ThoHo nuulo f he voyage in an 
Kiiglish ship, and on their way went to London, where they o edited a trivdy with tho English Ch>vt rniueiit. French 
uinbussadors returned with them, occorupanud by some w'h«» 0 oob)‘U it was to convert the King of Siam to 

(’hri.stianity. Tho consequence of the.sc reciprocal cnibapsies was that thej 'rencL wore atlmiticd to g-arrison Bangkok, 
tlic ]>rincipal place in Siam, and missionaries and troojm wore sent to Siu tr for this purpose. Tlie French however 

were subsequently expelled from Siam. In 1676 Chaiideimagore was obtM'nod by the French and fortifitMl in 1688. 

Til 1(^37 an edict was pitssed, prohibiting tbo importation int(. Frai »f silk brocados, painted cotton, Ac., from India. 
This was the final blow dealt to the French Kiwit India Company .rom which it never rod.^vcred. The charter of 

the company was cancelled in 1719, and it was absorbed in the sch Mines of Law, tho promoter of tho Mississipl 

iidvontore. On the collapse of Lawn’s project, tlio comji.my w,^s re organised as a commercial assocuation and 
Pondicherry gradually recovered its prosperity. (4) The govei^.or-f^ip of M. Dunuxs at Fondicherry.---^M. DuwbS was 
appointed Governor of Pondicherry in 1735. Ho gave shelter to But er Jung and Chunda Sahib, the eon and sondndaw 
of Dost Ally, Nawab of the Carnatic, who had been defeated and k tied by Kaghojoe Bhonslay, llajah of Berar, Tho 
latter then advanced on Pondicherry, but ow ing to the strength of tho place and the resolute bearing of Dumas, retired 
without attacking it. In 1725 the French obtained possession of Mahd on the Malabar Coast through the skill and 
bravery of Labourdonnais. In 1739 Caricaul was captured at the instigation of Chunda vSahib, and afterwards formally 
ceded by Pertaub Sing of Tanjore. (6) Cornrnencement c/ the gorjer .orsMp of DupUix. — Dumas was snoceeded in 1742 
V)y Duploix, a mac of extraordinary genius and one of the most illustrioDs statesmen in tho annals of India. He was 
born in 1696 and went to India in 1715. In 1730 he was appointed Intendant of Chandernagoro on the banks of the 
Hooghty, where a French factory had been CHtablished in 1676. This under his government became in the course of ten 
yeaia one of the most opulent European factories in Bengal. Be wr.s .''ppoinicd to the government of Pondicherry iu 
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the Madras Government were represented on the Coromandel Coast by a general 
Special Agent. The iiead-quartors of this officer were at Cuddalore, and his duties 
con.sisted *^in being the medium of communication between the Madras Govern- 
inent on the one side, and on tlie other side the Dutch Government al Sadras, 
the Danish Government at Tranquebar, and the French Government at Pondi- 
cherry. In 1834, what remained of the Special Agent’s duties were transferred 
to the Collector of South Arcot. 


October 1741, and by a display of inaKTiificonoo dazzltwi tho princes and people of the Deoran, and ang’nientod the 
n^putation of Fi noch power, lleaiin;^ from Franco that war with England was imminent, and finding that he had vtsry 
few troops at bis dispOsHal, ho provailed upon Aawar-ocMl-di;»«m, Nawab of tho Camutic to lay an injunction on the (Jovernor 
of Madras to abstain from any aggi os.sion on the French MCttlenient. Tho gov'enior oonsidered it prudent to obey tho 
oixlcr. The anxiofi(‘s of Dupleix wojo likowiHo relieved by the arrival of Labomdonnais with a powerful French llet-t. 
Labourdonnais was born in 1Gb!) at St. After .several voyagea to India ho settled ilowii in Pondicherry, whore he 

soon bocamo distinguished for bus t ilenta. lie returuLul homo in 17d3 and in 1735 w.im appointed Governor of tl\o 
Maaritiiis and Mourbon, wLich ishLiids he laised by bis energy and ability to a Btato of the greutest prt'Bpoiity. On 
the oornine.neemont of war between rh»gLi.iitl :ind France, Lab4jurdoti naiH was appoir.led to thr* cunntiund of the French 
lUjot Sont out to India, wijr.re lu» ai ri v lmI in 17 IG. (G) Cnphcre <;/' Madraa hy thr Frrnt.h. - 'I'hc lOnglish and Fre.nch 
floots met in July 174d oil NegaiKitum. The action was indecisive, but tho English atlnjjral, on the I'hju that one of 
liis ships stood in lunMl of rep tivM, H.uio.l awMy to the soutli and loft Madras which Ik? had b«?cn sent out to protect at 
tho mercy of tho Fr(?rK.di. 'J'hc foi tiiii;;* t u/n.s of Madras, wdiicli had never been very sub.stard ial, woro now tlilupidatod ; 
and of tho small garrison of t wo hund« ed Kuropo-ins few Imd ever seen a shot fired. Against this defenceless town 
Labourdonnais advineod with a 1 trge l.l“U lhir«>]jeau troojis, and SGO Native s^ipoys ami Africans, 'fho president, 

afterashowof redi.? 4 t.an(;o, surrendered it, and Labouidonnais, wiio acted on his own rc MpoiiHihiliry, htdd it at raneion 
for a sum of about sixty lakhs of rujioea. Dupleix however maintained that as long as tho Env^lish held posse-ssion of 
tho aettlomoiit, Don liclierry could not be expected to flourish, and said that hfi wus detei'iuiried to exting-uish nil 
English intoresta on tho c'.>a.sf. ; he cou.serjiinntly cancelled tho convention. Mo.'tnwhile the monsoon s»?t in with 
exceptional violenc.f?, ami the Fiench tleot sufTiued to Hueh an extent a.-j to oblige Icibourdonnais to n?tnrn to tlio 
ishands to Dnplei.x th-’u (?unveyod all the Hur4»pe.»n oHie. rs [iris^moiH to Fom i ielu?! rv, wle-fu i hey wei f; treati‘<l 

with tho greatest courtesy and consideraf ien. Some of tlm I'hig'iish made their liscape (o K^u-t Si. Du. 'id, uniong tlieru 
llobert Clive, then a youuy writ^'r In bourdoim'ai.s ni<?.if»wh>le prr)ci?idtMJ with hi;i fleet, tfnvaitln F'l .j rit:o, hul. liTiding 
at Martinnpio that hi.s >vay nvum barred Ijy Knglish cruiser.s, he Look jia.s.sago in a Dtiti li .ship under a fidgned naint*. 
d his ship was captured by an Kn.glish vess*}, arid J.abotirilonn.'l is beings rocni/7ii/,»ul been me a ]>riHOmr of war. In 
England his roccptioii was extremely favour. dtle, and he was allowed to go to Franco on parole. ll(u*e lio'Aevr'r ho was 
followed by tho aeou.'<at ions of l.)u(»lt‘i.x and otheivi, and w'as tin own ifito tho Bust ih-, wli«>r(? ho lingered for ihice yt^irH. 
Though reloasod wher; tin? ohurgics airauisi him w<to Hul»ve(pK!ntly tlis])rovt'd, ho <lie<l of 'a brokim he.'.rt in 175'h (7) 

CoUisiar, tiiUcftfn tho /Wnch und thr Xw'ab cj )).'• CarmiUc.- On the ni.ijjroach of th(? Fieneh armament, the J’reaideiit 
of Madias, had in his tau u aj)n(aded I'l tim N'awab of tlu' C.i'.-n itic, as Duplei.x hrni done ; and had prev'.uled on him 
to prohibit any attack on the town. Duph.-ix found little dilheulty in ijcrsuading the nawab to willuljaw tlie iiduuction 
by promising to make ovoi* tho .sot th iaent. to him wh(?n it was captured, but after ho had ohtamed jioB.Mcssiou of 
Madras ho refu.sod to fulfil hi.^ agreeMuont. The nawab in con.soquence sont an army of 10,000 men to dnvo tho 
Frouch from Madras. Th«.\se wero eniHily repul.sod. Duploi.x, on hearing of t>^o investment of tho town, de.sjj:vtched 
from Poiidichorry a reinforeoment conisisting of U-K) Kniopcans and 700 «oj:>oy8, wdiich met the nawab’s ariFiy at St. 
Thomd about four miles fj-om M.'ulrus, and easily defeated it. This engagoinent, although 8m..\ll in cem]iari8on with 
others, may bo cousiderod ouo of tho ino.^t important and dccisivo battles in India. For tho first tirnn it gave tho 
Europos-n settlors confideuco in thoir own strength, and taught them to disregard disp.arity of numbers. Madius 
remained in tho possession of the French from September 1746 till August 1749 wdien it was rc?3tored under the trouly 
of Aix-ia-Chapolle. (8) Sie-io of rortdUhrrry by the Knglifth. — Dupleix, after the capture of 74adrafl, sent an c.xpoditit>n 
against Fort St. David; but it was d<.?fi*ndnd by Major Sliingor Lawrence, and tho French wc?ic obliged to mtiie afUn* 
four ansaocoHsful assaults. Soon afterwards Admiral Boscawon arrived off tho coast wdth a large lleot and a roin- 
forooment of ti-oops. Boscawon wa.s tho grand-nophow of the famous Marlborough. When it wus decided in 
England to make a groat offoxd. against the Fiench in India, this ofticor was chosen for the double command of tho 
navy and army. As soon u.s ho arrived in India bo dotormi nod to retaliate on tho French by tho captuio of Fondi- 
chorry. Howovor after b'aving inve.stod it for fifty days with the largest European force, littlo sliort of 'i,0B0 men, 
which had over yet boon a.Miuunblcd in India, the admiral was obliged to raise tho siege ; and meanwhile, ho had lost onc- 
foxi/thof his troops. Immediately after this event, tho peace of Aix-la-Chapello in Europe restored Muxlixia to tho Englibh. 
(9) Capture of Tan jure by the English. --Tho next military operation on the part of the English was tho captare of 
Tonjor© in 1719, on bobalf of tho dopo.Hod prince Sahojeo ; his cause howc?vcjr was found to be bo nnpopular that 
tho Engli.^h finally came td an acromrnodatiiin with Pertnub Bing, tho prince then on the throne, who coded Duvicottuh 
to thorn. (10) rrnjrcU of Dupleix. — UupIoi.x aimed at a higher object than tho acquisition of an insignifieaTit town and 
a few roil<).q td’ territory on the cou.^^l and doUTininod to oroct a French empiix* in India. Ohumhi Sahib, the mo.Mt 
<?ntorpri8ing pnneo in tlu' Deccan, had luu.m <h*p!-ive(i of tho important town of d’richinopol y by tho MahriiLtOH, and 
carried awny prisonor to S^tlara in 1711 He was exceedingly popular tbrougliout tin? Carnatic, and Dupl<?ix concoix ed 
that his plans wouM Ik? jir -moieiJ by making him nawab in tho room ol Anwar-ood-doon, wliose govei nmerii wuh «iisJiki-d. 
Hu thoixjforo obtained his 1. Iteration by tho ])ayment of a laii.som of suven lakhs of rupee-, ntid Chiinda Sahib eulle<‘titig 
a iKxly of 6,000 mon advanci'd towards tho borders of the Carnatic. Just at this period (1718) Nizam ool moi>Ik, the 
Soobahdar of the Di-ecan, :ind tho founder of the kingdom of llyderab.ad, died, and tho alfaii'S of tlie Deccan were thereby 
thrown into a atato of Odufusion wiiieli t’a<!ilitateil tho juojoctsof tho French governor. Of the five sons of tlie Ni/.am, 
Nazir Jang obtained i>o.sst ‘;siori of tin? trt'asury, boutrhi. over tho chiefs in tho army and Plate, and pi oelaiiiird liim.Mf if 
soohabdar. But there wa*? also a giMinUon of the Nizam, Mozuffer Jong, tho son of his daughter, wliom be had desstirn-d 
for tho snccoHsiun, and m whoso favour he had obtained a lirmaun from the Em[»eror of Didhi. This person lost rio 
timo in colhn ting an a>ynv to ussorc his claim tu the throne, and w.as joined by Cbunda Saliib, to whom he pi<>misi-<l 
the nawaltahip of the C .naiatic. The French at oxico embarked in th^ cause, and a forco wa.s despatched to his aid 
under the command ol Uuasy, Mio ablest oflicor in the French 8orvii/i. Tho confodeiiiteB cnconntero<l tho army of 
Anwar-ood-deeu who held by Nazir Jung at Ainboor; he was com|detely dofeated, and fid! in action, and his son, 
M'ahoinea Any. tied r,) I riehinopoly, whore the tiea.surcs of tho state were depo-sited. Mozullor matxjhcd tho next day 
w ArcoL assumed tho state and title of Sot/O bdar of tho Doccan, and conferred the government of tho Carnatdc nn 
Chunda . ahi ) Ho then proeeednil to I*on«lic!.i;i rv ami rowordod Duploix by the gi-.int of cighty-ono villages, (11) 
Opj>n8ifton betweeyi the English and French ia fhe a/iiirs of the Cama/ic.^-Mahomod Allv finding that ho could not hold 
Trichmopoly, sought at length tho aid of the President of .Mudi-as, who sent .a small dotiiVliment of 120 men to support 
him. Moan while Nazir Jung assembled an army of 300.000 men. of whom oncdialf were ©avail v, with 800 pieces <.f 
wiimn, and marchoil in so.ireh of tho coufoderates. At Valathavoor, about fifteen mile.n from Pondieboriy, lie v.as joined 
by Major Lawrence with GOO Eun |U!.inB. wbil.i Dupleix augruonted tho contingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bai'omdH. 
On the eve of the engage uiont, thirteen of tho French officora refused to fight, and tho force hecoming demoralisod fU-d 
to Konobchorry. Cuunda Sahib joined in tho rotroat, but Mozuffor detonnined to throw himself on tho tnercy of his 
undo, Mazir Jung, who took an oath tu protect him, and then loa4od him with irons. Niizir Jung, now again master 
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2. Pondicherry being at the present date the centre of government for all the 
French settlementa in India and Imlo-Uhina, matters of importance are negotiated 
tliiough the Collector of youth Arcot. Minor matters however at the outlying 
stations of Caricaul, Yauam, and Mahd are dealt with by the Collectors at those 
pliices, without reference to Pondicherry. The relations between the Pondicherry 
Government and the Mndras Goveriunont are regulated by articles 8, 12, and I t of 
the European Treaty of 1311 ; by the European Convention of ISlb ; and by two 
snl)5idiary and local conventions, dated 1818 and 1837. Cnder the tnaty of 
1814 the French engaged to erect no fortifications on the continent of India, and 


• if tin* Decoasi» appointed Mtthomofl Ally as Kawah of tho Camatir. DapUdz’a plans w(»ro apjiai-eTitly demolished bv 
t iii.H blow, bat novel- did the fi-rtility of hia Benins appeal* in a more oonspictions oianner. Uo wut envovH to treat 
with Nazir Junp, and they diseovt r(.fd that that prince's tlitee ratltaun fondatories of Kiimool, Cnddupah, and Savantior, 
were ready to revolt. Dnph ix oy»onod a corvespondeiice with them, and, at the saxuo time, ti> intiiniduto the 
'soobahdar into a compliance witii his terms, sent an expodition to AIasiilij>atain, which ucoupietl the town umJ 
di.^u iet. Ho attacked and defeaiotl the force i>f Mahomed Ally, the remnant of which sonj^'ht refn^fo in tho renowned 
i*>i t of Jinjeo. It was inimedi:ir<ly ati4ickcd by Hussy, and captured within twenty 'four hotirp, thoiij^h the aimiios 
td had bcsiegcMi It for nine yearn. This was the first instance in which a Kiiropean force had attacked 

a tfitress considered imprej^rmhlo, Jtiid its sutcess spread a feelin>f of dismay through tho Deccan. (12) Svccest of 
and Uuefty , — Die.^c succokhos forced Nazir Jung to concede all Dupleix's demands; that tho town and district 
of Masulipatam should bo tciuh’ over to him, Mozuffor Jung I'eleasod, and Chunda Sahib inetaJbHl Nawab of the 
UsraAtic. Tho floobahdar concluded a tix'aty on these terms wdth Dnpleix, bn t the latter had pro vionsly come to an 
undiMstanding with the thiee inntinous Ihitliann naivabs, and had diiwcted Bnssy to attack tho army of tho soobabdav 
as soon as ho i-oceivcrd a requiBitino from tlu'iii. Hi.hsv as yet ignorant of the sottlcmont wluch Dupleiz had made 
Willi Nazir Jung was called ufion t«» assail him by the Pathaun chiefs. Uo accordingly Tnarchod with tiOO Kuropoaus 
and .'h«XK) sepoys, and ten guns n,"-ainat tho RO‘>lvihdar’B army, wldcdi he found sti^otched over oighteon miloa of ground, 
and obtained a comjileto vicloiy. Ah tho imwabs wi'ro moving olf lo join the French, Kazii Jung rode up to reproach 
rhem and was killed by tho Nawah of (?ridda|».ih. This h.ipnened in 1750. (13) Mozvfcr Jinnj as Sonhahilar of the 

yb-,-#-aii. — Mozuffor Jung w»H ihou proclaimed seubahdar of tho Deccan, and prococided in company with Chunda Sahib to 
r >'..diohorry to express Lis obligations to Dnpleix, ;vn<l to make u snitablo return for his aid by conferring on him the 
title of governor of ail tho country lying between tho Kistna and Caf>e Gomoi-in. Within threo weeks howt vor the 
1 nrbulent Patbfl An nawabs, who had conspired against Nazir Jung, entered into a conspiracy agaim;t hi.s successor. Their 
1 leops wer© STveodily dispersed by Hussy, but Mozuffor Jung while pursiiiug them was killed. Hussy imuiodiately 
iHHcinbled the officers and minisK'rs, and ptovaiicd on them to assent to his pi‘t)posAl of raising Saluulmt Jung, the 
blather of Nazir Jung, t-o tho vacanr dignity. I'he camp then moved forw'ard, and in duo courHo I'oaclmd Aui'tmgtihad, 

1 lit. n the capital of tho Niz;im. Dvqiloix had now attuiuod tho Bumniit of his ambition. The soobuhdar rtngned over the 
n.ii’f lieru division of the Deriran, but it was virtually ruled by a French general, wliosa authoi-ity w as 8uprf.imc». South of 
tier Kistna tho whole country was under tho away t>f DupUhx and all its roBoaioes were entirely Hubsovvient to his 
»utfH!ata. GjjfTatiuns at Trit hinopol u and Arvot . — Meanwhile in the Carnatic, tlio French and Fnglish were 

uij. played for four years in a strui'glo for the possession of Trichinopoly, which they both conMidered ea-seitiial to tho 
rotitrol of tho country. It waa licld by Mahomed Ally, with the aid of a small body of English troops, against which 
Dupleiz sent a strong dotaeluncnt under I<aw, tho nephew of tho famous South Sea financier. It wkh on this 
• K'citsion that the military genius of Clive, the founder of the British empire in India, was first deveiopod. Tho mod of 
a privato country genilenuin, ho e'.iu.e tint to India in 17 W, in the civil strrvico of thv Kast India Coui}»uny. Two ;)OarH 
after, ho was ia M.^di-as w'hexi it. hiu i'eud*.r<Ml to Labourd<.*nnais, and made his esca)u> to Fort 8t. David, y*. hirrn ho 
exv diang'Vl the pen for flic sword uiul rook ]>art iti the defenoe of the fort. He was pres* iit attlie abort. ve sieg*' of 
I’ijndicherry by Admiral UoMi awen, un<l took part in the aHsauIt on Dcvicottah, wlnu© Vie attracted the admiratioii 
of Major Dawrencti. He '.vati att.iehrd lo the force which t'nu J^rttyident of Madras, Mr Saunders, ilcspatehed lo 
I no lehof of tho bcj'deged g.i: j‘i-'»n of ‘ri*icliin«'p »lv, urid ho poreeivtGl, by the instinct of Viis iniiitary fpudiis, that 
»r m i.8t fall unless some diver.suuj could be created in it.M favour. Ho accordingly ie!unn?d to Fort St Dnvid, and 
a.U jsed Mr. Saunders to Manctifu an rx pcdii j< »n uiT'dn.st Art’ot, the capital <d’ the Carnatic, width be wum coiiviMccd 
A^’oidd have tho efT».-Ci/ of di“Awi!)p oil a considiMulile portion of Cliunda Sabib’s army from 'rritu.inop.jJy. 'rhi» 
enierpi'iso was sanctioned and cuMMisLcd to lu.^ direrti.-ii, and he marehod in Angiist 1751 with .^00 Kui'opcan.s anil 
3tt0 sopoys, and eight officer^, of vhom om.’-balf were in thv m'TCantJlo service and six had never been in a: lion, 
'fhev wer© allowed to outer t lie I own, \v}in*h wu:< evHcnated by its guriison of 1,100 in eri. As (dive had calculated, 
('hiinila Sahib withdrew 10,000 men from 'J lich.-nupojy to ?cC«>V4*i* it, in fi]iitn of the iirgoiit rcf/rcNcril at ion?, of 
le.,ple?r, who Av«« aware that the enly pohey fer minif ying and «lefoatiiig (Ilivo's action was lo piiali <.>n the idi gf’ vvitli 
ci«r.»ur. Thd foi*t of Arcot wh.m a mile in eircumfer uoe, d<*fmided by a low and lightly built par.^pet and h> (dwits, 

Ilf which several wore in a stare of div-ay ; and th.e ditch was dry and choked up. In the ./♦tcx'vul however hefoi*o 
the arrival of Chanda Sahib’s forco Oivc occupied himself in re pain ng the defonoo'i, and also mado a mght attack 
on the enemy’s camp with Bu<rcc.«;^. Chunda’^ force then arrived and mrested the town. During tho Kicgi;, one of 
triivc’s officers wae killed and Iw'o w ounded, and Another hod returned to Madras. The troops lit for duty w*cro soon 
reduced to 120 Europcjana and 200 sepova, hut vi ith this hnu«Jful of men bo suatained fm* se^en weeks the incosHanc 
assault of Chunda Sahib's force, aided by l.uO French soldiers. This gallant defonco hid to an offer <tf hn/p from 
Momury Row, who appeared on the Mceno with a body of Mahraita horse. That eTcnt and tho approach of n-itiforre- 
menis from Madras brought matters to a crisis, ar.a ttio t»c«iegct » after a deaperate tina* assault which hiati d eighteen 
hours struck their tents and retn-ated. Clive fodovvi.'d u[i his hucccms by defeating tho French al Ainec. ami cuptunng 
Conjeoveranx, after which ho rotornod to Fori St. David. (15) Dupleix recall -d , — On his return from Arcot, Ciivo was 
i-mplovod in a rarioty of enterprises, in which he iHstiuguished himself by the same energy an<l talent. After tho 
French liad besieged Trichinopoly in vain fora tw'olve-inontU, they were driven by the wiiakuess of their roinmander 
T,jw into a position which obliged f.heun to surrender at diRri*etioc wdth all their tlTotps, stores, and nnimunition. In 
rho i*arly part of the siege, Muliom :*d Ally htt<l called in the aid of tho Mahratta geuenil, Moraury Kow. of the rergent of 
Mysore, and of the troops of the Kajab of Tonjoro. Chunda Fahib, now reduced to oxtrcinity, surrendered himself to 
the Tanjoi^ geoeral, who caused In'm to l/e assa^.sinated at the instlgaticm of Mahomed Ally, Major Luv/ronoe who 
might probably have saved him, dccliniog to interfere. Unknown to Major Lawrence, Mabotned Ally had promised 
to raake over the fortress of Tru'hino]K>ly, which it was import^t for the Eogliah to hold, to tho Tanjora general. 
Mahomed Ally refused to fulfil the burgain, nod the Tunjoro troops joixmd the Flinch in the eiegt), which Dupleiz lost 
Tio time in renewing. Tho ot>eratitiiis in and around this place oontinuad with little interruption for tivo^cara, and 
»»r ler.gth Doploiz proposed the apiKiintnieiit. of oommissionera to ari-HAgo an aocomiiiodaiiou ; but thvi English agents, 
Mr. V'jvuhittart and Mr. Palk, defeated tho object by insisting, as an inclisponsablo preliminary, that Mahomed Ally should 
V.rt a<.knowlfHlged Nawmb of the Carnatic. To. these terms, Dupleiz oonld not be ezpecteil to agree and tho operations of 
wnr wore recumod, and c^ui tinned wdth raned snccess till tho 1st of August 1704, when Dupleix, was suddenly super- 
aeded by tho arrival o( a successor, «nd all his seheraes of ambition were at once subverted. (Iff) TrtMtfncnt nf JJupleim 
»» j-'raiicc, — Dupleix’s successor Gmlcheu was a nmn of tw»afheio«s dispostiiou. On his arrival at l*ondichorry ha 
HiKircd no pains to dogrado and min his prodccessor, though tho latter hail befriended him on many previoua 
Wcasions, and had once saved his life. Tho public accounts showod that twenty-five lakiui of rupees wcixi due to 
Duphiix for sums he hud advanced wdiorcwilh to carry on tho government, from the fortune ho had acquinnl before 
ho assumed office; but Godehtu refused to allow these accounts to Us aaditodL Dnploiz had also been in the habit of 
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to keep in their establishments only such a number of troops as would bo sufficient 
for police purposes. L'lidor article 8 of tiie Convention of IS 15 tiio Knglish 
engaged that if at iinv liim^ war sl»o»ild break out between Fiance and England, 
neither the French civil ollieer.s nor the inililary force just mentioned should be 
treated as prisoners of war, but should be given three months, to settle their allaiis, 
and should bo .sent to France along with their families and personal property. 
Under article 9 of tlie same convention it was agreed that persons going .)ver llio 
frontiers for the purjiose of aliscoiuling from justice, wln ther on tlie civil or 
criminal side, should be imitually restored on application lieing made by tin; 
respective Governniem.s. By the tacit consent liowover of both tiie contracting 
powers, as shown in tlieir subsetj'iont Acts and Declarations, this provision ha-s 


ftSsittUng the native vsith n UMm i s fi-om his own pavBO on the Bt fVirily of t'»;i tuiii (iist i icts, Init (mxIoIumi 

the dialHcta, anti fantaai tlioin cuit fur n,i- <»f the conipany. l>inilfix, dislmi'.oui od and In-lin in 

October 1754. Ou Mk an ival in i’uris wa.'* at lirnt rot oiv^d with some hitow tif ij ini im-tion, hut as ;i.m tiit; Oiboi. f oi .s 

were asanred that all diiTi.M hatl Lt < n a-ljuo'ot! in Ir.Jia, they troutiul ]him Avilli li«A-if nity, .ai.d for ton to tho 

day of hiH death, n.-f iifu:! fW'i 1ol.»ok into hiH aocotir.r.s. lie waa pni-sni.l fiy n i‘d j t , >rM who h id advanced nrmt y to 
govornment on hi« «e .unit y , an ! luiiii!,; tin* l ist. tin. . in »mhs of Ins lif»- Joy w.m in IBc liai.du of the .-i rvnnis of 

the law. Three duN M before his »h.;ath in Noveinhni iVdl, ho wroia) in his dia.y, — “ I havr sacrilit od my youth and 

my fortune to cnriVh iny (umnity. lain I i-e.-led as tiio vilest of inankind.” Vdtliaiio .saj. .s of Jiirn “I! on inomuit. 
bieiitot do chugrin." 'rims tiiid th** sccoMti vienm of fho iiigiatitiuh* of the h'lem h Kast J niiin (‘oiii| .in \ . Of tiiose 
illusti'ions mon wtio have i*stahliNln..d ]‘lui njican waproinucy in India, I)u|!'ie.x stand.'* iinioni^ the \vry lioiii. rtink. 
waa the pioneer of Kuropc*aa coinju. st. If was ho who slmwird huw to ^'^ovi rii native slatrs hy a ii iinJlnl ol rivil 

functionaries and a -mull bod v » l' hurt. j>e. »n tio.>p«, and it was ho who citnrt ed a aepoy army. No Indian stntrsn an 

has ever O.xhibitcd a more fertilo pntitira. wn-uius, and it is not iiriprohablo that, if lie had ifuiaiiud in |u>\vev in in<li:\ 
for tW'O or three vear.^i, with tlie t'vo tiumbun'i Ki.iopi.an ti-oops brought out by (iodeheu he wouhl, in eon jarn f ion aith 
Bqbhv, hav'C made the FreMc!i >i.s Gouijdoto uu\Hl,er« of tlio Doeean as the Enghsii binamu* of and Ih hnr two vrai.'i 

after. (17) '1 'rratij /iffirren fAe /'.-rnrA mul -(iodoUtva and .Suuinh'i'H, tlio Coinniiysioiinr on liio p.irt of fit? 

East India Company, aip-oeil npoa ai: imfiie<lialc suspi nsiou of arms, and in JaiiU.irv jTnn eoneJnded a t n l i * >ij 

which provided that tin* t.ei ritor .('..ii of the two oonipunios should ovontnally bi t)f equal vulne wlmn tho eonvnni’<*n a us 
ratitied in Kurope. Mahonnd Ally was nonlirrned us Nawab of the C.irnatie. ihu’n pnrlie.s bnnnd t li**n).*^( 1 vi-.s for 
ever “ to renounce rill Moori.sh povi i nru.'nt :uid dignity,*’ anti nevor to interfere in the JilTaii.sof tlie native pi un es. 
This treaty was altogether In f<i\ourof th< Kngliwh, uiid was not only dmingiiig to l're»n.}i iiit.erc .-itB, but «li.-;.:nie( fnl 
to French honour. The protpe* lb of peace however wer<i at oncti <lis.*,i)>nie<l by the proeln fruition of w.tr In twecn 
Fi'ance and England in iTr'ii. and hostiiities in Southern India were proseeuti d ^v^th greaUu' vidietinuiee ili.in exa'i- lor 
five years. (IS) Ku.s.'fy ia i'nc /hf* .m. - 'Fn tuin t.o the brilliant -career of Hmkmv in t.hi* noiidi ol* tin* Jleeenn. I ii 
military genius this general wtunda on a level with Ciivc, bni. waH greatly hi.s bu} erit>r in the. avi of polifit’al oigamsa- 
tion. For several yciii s In* had art.voeiaL*'d with uat.ives of distinet.ioii, and bad t hus obt uint d a thorough know ledge »»f 
the native chttrirter. He abo :w* pni<‘d tho tact t»f managing them by l.i»o cxeieisc <»f that wise aeeonnnodution to 
their feelings and liabits, in which tho French have always been marc sneee.KBfnl linn the. Ktqdiiih. Having olevuteil 
Balaiibut Jung t(.» the throne, ho eondm ted him to his capital ; bat his cKN'i biot.ln.’r, (irhazoe ood def'n, who hohl a high 
position it! thec.oiii't of Ikdhi, bad obtairnal a patent of appoiiitinont to the Hoobubflarry •>! ihe jleocan, anti having 
gained over tho Mahrattas by the promi.i^* ul a large eei’tien of tornterr, v'oninicnci d ins tn.ireh to ()io Booth. His 
ally, the Feshwa, with hor-Mn aflviinced to encounter Salaubut .lung, lax .ngthe enuntry wa»ire on hi?i in.m h. 

Biissy, with a handful ot Knrfipean.s and 2,LHK> sepoya and oigdit or ten field pii ri*M, mi b and d«*!‘e-.i! i d the MuliratiM'. 
This was tho tir.st time tho Mohralia horse, tho tenor of the Deccan, had eurountin rd a Iv.mpean ion e in the liv id, 
an<i the result of the co di;et Ttturii inereaaed the }'OWer and inlluenee of Husay. lb: J'oII'ju mI uj* his Kueoi ss xvn.h 
spirit, vigorously pursued the Pi'shwa to within twenty miles of Foona, ami fori nd biiii (f* sue for an :li i ojnnn*d D ion. 
Meanwhile tibazei* ood dnnn was adv.mcing fr«*in thi* north with ir>t>,00(,> in. n. Ho wa.s ]>'h.sotted iiovNrvi r l;y »>rin 'd 
Nizam ool tnoolk's xvidows, and lii.s fn.i'>pK disjxeised (HI) /'/<>/« uy/Ti;!.'./ -- Jhc a.'.. , i.li ni\- Mhib 

Busftv had aetjuired af tin* c**'urt ,»f the soobalnlar had r-aisisl him many ••in.' in iv .s, and tho ni:ni.*^-Ui fin ugh iimior i: i < :* t 
obligations to le.ni, hogjn to plot )nVi ilostrin-: i. .n. At tho bi-gintiii'g of I7bd ho X'Mm ol li/od 'o , o.^.ort tr, ?i;,' .m a root 
for the restoration of bis ln* iftl«, rinrl the innn-tor having <Ii.Mjiereed hi.s Knropoan foici B in .sin i!! bodn .s lAn jho 
country, and wiihhnld finiv jis, entere l ini o Im.-slile eorrosfioiidenco with l.lm J’lo.sident «*l M idrui. line of bi.s li tUis 
fell into the b in !'- of lln^sy, a li. 5 dot*. i toine-l to i.iako an iiiune»liat t* ofTorl . ami nniiehing ov’d niilivs to Aurmu.' ibrol 
unex])eeM*<ll V ]Mi s»'nfod biin'-* lf it tho c*. not with l.ooO inon, Fhiropoans and n.iHvos N t .n ix w i.- his h.-i * t» ii m y’ 

immediatel V ro-ios.-d, but ho w.i'. oiuiblo*! to olu dn fiotu the feai w of the hi aibalnlar and hi' ruu' isti is a gi*'a!it ol '.In* 

four Northern t'ii*:n.y. 'Jin* Fr« neli thn.M b<*eaine tini.ster of (he proa in'** I dondr.ion, boi b in ixlo/it and lahie, tli.ii b:.d 
ev'cr Up to that time been pos^^•s.'ed in India l»x Kuiupeans, not exeejiiing slie l’*ii ttigno.--* xxlo'. .it the Im'ilIi of tl.iii 
prosperilv (Lf*) f n .-* ?n' .* .< 0 ' * /h/.-.sg /'.-r, '/<#■ A’hri^a. tn-{ r€^iji^tc!> •"•'nt . ( tn Ins reiurii 1 i-orn ibe eo.mt, llu.'-e*' 

fouiul the B. >ol: i h'i.i ,* resolv-il '•!, ;;ii e\|i‘dition to .Mynoie. the regrrii: of \\ l.iob eotintsy x*. aa in allion-c xxiti, tbi* 
Frelieh autboi iTi 1 at Foiidn Im.* a y . ajid had sent < h/* f1o\x er of his arriiy (o 00 o>jiei :tt e xx iih (liom ijj 1 lie -a ;a.‘ t’f 
Trie hino['ol v- I’a- .v xxas tln.s jihio'-iJ i I! a seiK’n.s tlilomnia, fi'om whiidi ho xxa.*^ ro)n'\«'fl only by li;:.*- l o r. lie 

ivcoonipa n jod th,* s ob.ilidiir.-, m any willi fWHl Kio opoa ii troopjy and as-suun*.] ilu* eomnnind •>! the expedition. ]fi tin n 
moved forward xx-itli I'cipi'lity, ami, ns‘.i,jMjn(C flie t h'irae<^«*i' of a rnediatoi-, piado an ;i i ra rigorninr by xx ln«.'h the 
SDOliahdar agri'ed to uh.Ludoii hi.s designs rai M x .BOiir imi p:iy-n..'nt p.C b pum of h.fi x -ai>: ia^hs (.*1 rapi*#*?-. .‘soon after tld.s the 
Nizutn was iiubuawi by i;nsioprosoi.t;riy,ii to ‘ 'iTainsi rily diBno'sS Iiusny, who thereupon .•ro>;r-..>iI the Kisinn, am! (vH.k 
up a fortifu’d j.u^‘silioii mat 11 v<l( vd. The Ni/aiin for fw'o ruonth.s vigorously ns.sailed the 1 tk a m junen! . F,u sty 
defended hiriiNelf with his UMua.l skill, hut. h.is sepoys deserted him* lb? w’as at lenglli releasifJ from danger by tho 
arrival of rcxinfori'orneiits from the const, Salnvibut Jung t hen sxnai fiu* a rv'coneili * 1 mn, ami xx-ithin lhj«*e rnoiiiliH of 

bis dismissal the authority of Hn.sRy vx as more fi i ndy eMtaldrshe!! than over. J'ln! n nnmlurs in the Noi thern Ca'i-eaiM look 

advant.age of this soaaou of e»M>>nrr»KSTnent to levolt, and Bushv xvas ohjigval t*> givetive nnuohsof unrein il t ing 
attention totho si'itlement of the juovjnfe. The ii.eidontal effoct of tliese ex'ents on the foi tunes of the English in India 
deserves particular notiee. It was dui'iug this peiiod that Olivo ic*e.aptun*d Oolentfa. fi'om iSooraj ood D<»xxhi)i, tho 
Bengal Hnobuhdar, who Bent an urgent iiaquest to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. Ilii.sMy was h«>\\e\er 
detaiiuMl by the necoHsity of reguining bis power in Ida own provineo, and when the |i.-n itieat ion thi'io xvaii eornplet e, 
and h«x was piepatrMl to move up thimit/h Drissa with a poworfol Ixody of t!(.»ops, no hoaid that (.' handeru igore Jmd 
already suivendci e«l. Ilia preBenee. in Hongal Imfin’o th:it even tnighr lu'.vo giren adiflerent turn tothehaftle of 
Flasspy. (-1) }ii >**»/ rt’ralffit tit rrudirhrtrv. — During the t»b«onco of Ibis.'^y Salnubul Jung w as thi eati ne»l with ruin by 
bis minister, who had seize 1 the foitiee?!} of flow 1u(AV*»d, anil placed the authority of (}.<* state in tlie haiidB of .Vi/ain 
Ally. one of the Nizam’s brolliers, Hussy however started fivmi the coast with hi.'^ ni rny, and truviTsing a regimi newr 
yet trodden by EuroiKjabs, reached AurnngaViud, h distance of four hundred miles, i.n twenty-imo days. Hi.- pii'Seiieo 
at once extinguishod thoHO cen^xpiraeies. Tho ininist 4 >r wrb killed in a tumult, Nizam Ally lied, and I>owlnlab,td wns 
recovered. Daily meRnwhile an ixed in Imlia. in 1758 os Govomorof the h'lvru’h )»oK.*’.eBBii»iis, .and piirtly fr/irn ciipiiec and 
partly from envy, ordered IluBsy to quit the scene of his triamphs and return to I’ondicherry with all bin fore**. 
Bussy at cnco left the Deomn, hi® place beiiif( tub en by M. d© Conflans. From that time the oseendrnry of the 
Fronch rapidl)- doulinod. (22) Da/li/. — Daily, a member of an Irish Roman Catholic family, xvliii*!. retired to Franeo 
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boeu held to be in force only so fur as it concerns criminal offences of a grave and 
non-political character ; cspeciull v .such criino.s as aro dosorihed as heinous nuder 
the Foreign Jurisdiction and IJxt radition Act No. XXI of 1870. There is at the 
pre.sent day no extradition of debtors. The Convention of I8lh, as modified by 
tliat made locally in 1818, di.^p,>.se.s of tho salt question between the two Govern- 
ments. Pondiclierry agrec.s to make no salt for itself in any of its Indian settle- 
ments, but to take Brit.i.sh-mafle salt at. co.st price, selling it to its own subjects at 
appro.Kimately the same factitious rate as tliat which prevails in British territory. 
Tho quantity of salt sujiplied by tho British Government to tho dift'eront settlements 
is supposed to be no more than sidfices for the needs of the French population. 
In addition to the profit made on the sale of the salt so supplied, tho French 

Vju the flight of James 11, waa a mun of hig!i luiiitaiy He waa the Bon of Sir iJerard O’Lallv, w)io bad 

tMttered tho service of France after the cajit tiro •>! LiitH-ncK in 1(>91 Yonug Laliy served at (lorona and ' lisrccJona 
and distinguished himsolf in iljo French- Aiixt riau war <.l )7d4. Ilin chief laurels however wore gained st Foutenovi 
and ho also went over to Kngland with I'n'iie.* <.?hai'ii*« Edward, and subsequently served in the Nctiterlands- When 
war broke out between Franco and England in ITab, lie was ci.r.sideiod tho most lit man to command tho largti 

armament the Fromih mixiistry was Rending to India to cHtabiish Fitmeh power. Ho landed at Foudicherry in April 

17r>S, ami marched at ourie again.st. the Knglish facuuy uo Ftn-i St. David which was surrendered within a month. 

'Tho time was peculiarly favoumblc for llio e.tpiilnion of tlio English from tho Deccan. Madi*aH was util'orlitlo<J, its 

Eui'0[>eaii force an*l its tl* er. wett.‘ in Hcngal, artd the French c<nniiuindod the sua and were paramount on land. LalJv 
il<*aired to attack Maditis without ch lay ; but he was ]>roventcd by tlio admiral, who vcl’tiscd tho aid of his ships, and 
b}* tlio council of rondicherry, who would Tu.>t aiTtml him any pecuniary aHHistanco. 8even years befoio this time 
the llajah of Tanjorc, pressod hy tho <lcn»arwU of Mti/.ufTer .Jung uinl Chunda Sahib, h»ul given thtrtii a bond for liftV'Mi.\ 
hikhs of mpeos, which wa.s cofi'.idc-i cd vulueloKs, :it)*l mudo over to J)u|jleiji. Ah a last rosouree, Daily icsolvod to 
supply his military chest by deinanding ]*aym<'nt of this bond. With the largest European and native force which 
h'ld ever till then taki-n tho field, he Imrrieu on to 'I'-uijoio, levying forccil conrribnt ions on the wiiy, and at. one place 
blowing six IJj-ahniinH from tlic guns. The town w.is bc.sicgetl fer a foiTi\ighr, ami a piactii^al breach had been marie 
when :*.n English tloet aj»peai lai on the cti.iM . and thri-alem d ('a' icunl, the Freticli dep'Ot, Ny berenpurt Lallv, wln> bud 
»ndy tw'cnty cartridges left for each man and ; wo ila/s’ j.Tovnxxonn, j iiisr-d ibo siego and reliied, flahis return fe 
Tomliclierry, he pjnjvaflcl on i bo council lo er.int bitti E'.jtne aid (owaids the siege of Madras, and in November li«» 
advanced to that place with ari army of European foot and Eu»op<'ai. vavah y, t he lirrt yet. fu cn in India, bcsirii s 

M. large, force of sepoya. The gammon of the fort (toiisisted of 1,758 KuropeauB and niitivr’H, nmlcr the command 

of tlie votcra-u La\^ rence, who way supported by thirteen olhecra trained under his (ovji eye. 'riie siege was prose- 
ruled for two m.oriths with vigour, Ihack Town was taken and a bleach w’as at Iczigth effected; but, at the lust 
iii'tmeMt, the i-efu«al of hi.s ofIb.i*r-< to second him cb'fented I^.ally’s Iih provihb.ns »im| am run nit (on W'ore almost 

e \ hiuistud, and the app<\»r.i.uce of an .English flct.H. in the rn.ads <ili!iged him to rniun {.he siege niul retiro precipilutelv . 
.>li.ifortunos cruwde i upon liim. The Northern t’ircars were occupi«j<l hy a force de.sputched from (’alcutta by Clive, 
under Colonel Forde ; and Salaubut Jung, h.aving no longer .anything to hope or four from tho French, wont over to the 
English, and boutid him.stdf by treaty never to allow a French forco to entiT his wervicc- (ii3) Cii}>lurn hy Coufn ef 
f*>)tniirhfirrtj . — Daily returned to Poiulichorry, with his srrny, officers us w’cll as mon, in a stalo of insiihordiriation. Huf 
his hopes woro raised by the arrival of a powerfid fleet consiHt.iQg of olwou vesHols, tho snialleHt of which carried 
tifty guns; tho Engbyh squadron wai scare, ly les.^ p./\verfal In tho naval engagoment which ensued both paities 
were crippled, but neither of tdioin luvater*. 'l'h«*, French mlrniral Imwover disregarding the entreaties an<i menucGH of 
the iiuthorities at Pondicherry, sailed away with hiy whole fleet to the Isle of Fi-anr.€% leaving th»» connmand of the sea 
\\ ith the English. The French t.n>0|»8 uiulinied for their pay, which whs tew months in arrears, and marched out, of 
I *oiidichori*y towards Madra.s, but, were indueod to return by the discharge of a jM-jrlion of it. Dally wishing to 
l.)rin,r on an engagement, marched <m ^V;^Ildi^vash, <*aptur«.Ml the town, and laid siege to the fort. Tho English force 
under Colonel Coote, an otlicer secmid in ability only t<» (flive, ca.n<i up for its ndief. Tin? n*Bult wa.s the battle of 
^V^'>n diwash (January ITfiD), one of tlie m"^? Bcveiely coriK^sted tind mo.st decisive wliicdi h.ad tis yet. been fouglit in 
Jndi:«. in which the FrcTich anstained a sign.il defeat. Dally then tell back oi» PondicluTry, wIuto lie encountered 
n<<Thiiig but intx-iguc and R\*dif,ii»n fi otn liia c'dleagncH. '* From thiH time," lie said, “ wit hour, money, witliout Hhip.*'. 
without oven provisions, Pondicherry might b«’^ given up for lost.” Coote, in the meantime, drove the French Ironi 
all tho towns and positions they held in the Carnatic:, and pre* pared for tlio siogo of Pondieheny. 'I’he town wa.^ 
Bubjerted it> a Btrict blockade during the rains, and vigurouHly licsiegcd as soon as t)n‘y ceuHctl. Dally though 
rliwartod in ovci*y way by the civil functionaries, maintaimnl a long and energetic dofenco and <lid not surrender tlio 
town until i*oduce<l to two days’ provi.sions. Tho French Court of Directors hod sent instructiotiH to Daily to t.ua.se 
the English sottloinents from the land. The despatch had fullen into the hands of the Eogli.sh Directors, ami in 
retaliation Pondicherry was levelled with the ground. The war, wliicli with a brief interval the two nations liad waged 
for fifteen years, thus torminatod in tho extinction of the Fivnoh power. The hope of establiBhing a Frciiich onipiro 
in In.lia, which had equally animated J.abouiaJonmiia, Dupleix, Hussy and Dally, was extinguished. Their set tlmncntK 
were indeed restored at tho peace of Paris in 1763, but they never recovered their politi carl position in India. Dally 
r.'furnod to Paris and was thrown into tho Hiistile, where he lingejvd for thico yearn. Ho waa then brought to trial. 
«b*nicd the assistance of counsel, and conrloTnned to d.-afli on tbo charge of having befi-ayoil the intorcMf M of the king 
and tho company. He was drawn on a dung cart to the scalffdd ami behe.aded, the t.hii'tl victim to iho caprice of his 
ountry within a space of fifteen years. I’ondichoiry was again cajiturcd by the KnglxHh in 1778, restored by the 
Iroatv of Versailles in 1783, rcc.aptured in 1793, and in name restored in 18tJ‘2 by the peace of Amiens. (21) 
of Honaparte on India. — Hy the treaty of Amiens all the foreign Hottlomonta that had bt>cn captured by the English 
in India were restored, except Ceylon. The Court of Diicctois immodiotcly ordered their rniliLury c.stabli.shim-tJtH ifi 
India to be reduced, but Lord Wcnealcy lic8it;itcd to comply wdth this order, and tho course of events vindi«.ated hi^ 

- i /acity. The treatv was no sooner ratih**'! than Honaparto despatched a largo armament to I'ondicherry, with th'< 
det..rininfttion of rc-ofitablishing the Froncdi power in India. In consequenco of tho.se jiroceeilings Lord WellcKley 
d.t tcrmined to disregard the royal Witrrant, wliich directeil him to restore to the French Kcpublic “all the countries, 
TiMritories, and factories wdiicli ha<l ht longml to it in ImJia.” AecoriJingJy on tlio arrival of the French rrpjadron at 
I'ondicherry, Clive, then (JovtuTior of MridiuM, w-a.^ diierfeil to inform the admii*al that the Cloveroor-General had 
M -olved to postpone the re.>tirntion of the French settlements till he could communicate with England. The fleet 
j turiied to tho Mauritius, and Ic ..stilirio.s rm anwhile veeou»rnence<l in Europe. In 1808 again, it was 8iipj>o.«jed thui. 
ih ■ treatv between the Emperor of HiisKia unfl Honapartr inclu<lcd certain aenrot articles having nsforence to extensive 
rr notnpa of conquest in tbo East. In consequence of this the 00011. of Directorn ducidcul to make alliances with tho 
i.utive sovereigns of India, and a treaty was fna<lc wifli Unnjeet Singh in 1809. Another oinbassy foi* tlio soino 

]<ufpoBe was sent to Cabool, and a third to Persia. The French territories in India w'cre Anally restored by the 

Ir. itiosof 1811 and 1815. (25) Prt'scnt Frtnuh f>n.<.-irsy>()U!f in Trdin. — The pi-csent French possessions in India arc — 

• Mj rhe Coromandel coast, Pomlicbnrry, wirh the two districts of Vilicnoor und Haboor, and Uaricaul ; on the Orissa 
I- Voaam and a small piece of ground ui Musulipatani ; on tho Malabar coast, Mahe and some grouml at 

fi.licut; In Oooxcrat, a factory at Surat; in Bengal, Chandemogore, and small portions of Cossimbaxamr, Jougdia, 

I'.u cn, Balasore, and Patna. I'Ijc w hole French po.*: sessions cover 178 square miles wdth a population of 280,381. 
I'oc.dichcrry is the teat of government. 
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receive in connection with this subject an indemnity from the British Government 
of Rupees 4,42,630. This amount is made up of the following items:— (1) Four 
lakhs of sicca rupees e(pjal to 4,26,000 rupees of the present currency (paid under 
article V of the Convention of 1815); (2) 4,000 star pagodas equal to Rupees 

14,000 (under article 3 of the Convention of 1818); and (3) tlic moiety ot tlic> 
expenses incurred for the transpoi't of salt (under article 6 of the Convention of 
1837), which moiety, according to the figures of the current official year (i88:.)-84), 
is Rupees 2,630 in round ntnnbers. The theory of the indemnity is that it is 
uccesMry to pay France to keep her out of the market as a salt-producer, and to 
avoid additional difficulty on the land customs line. The indemnity is rather of 
the nature of a political than of a commercial payment. Besides this payment, 
a sum of Rupees 3,550 is paid every year to the French Govei nment on account of 
the abolition of the arrack farm in the French Pettah at Masulipatam. Including 
this sum the total amount paid to France annually is Rupees 4,46,180. The 
Convention of 1837 merely renewed that of 1818, with tbe additional proviso that 
either contracting party could withdraw at a year’s notice. 

3. The Madras Government have Consular Agents at Pondicherry ai.d 
Caricaul. These officers (1) have duties connected with Marino Acts, f 'r ii.stancu 
the Merch.ant Shipping Act of 1854, the Amended Law of 1859 rrlaiiiig to 
Merchant Seamen, the Native Passenger Ships Act of 1376, and the Ind'.in 
Merchant Shipping Acts of 1875 and 1880; (2) they have also notarial duli'-s 
under the Indian Evidence Act of 1872, and (3) judiciary duties under cliapters 
VI and XXV of the Civil Procedure Code ; (4) should any questions arise under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act of 1879, the British Consular Agent.s 
endeavour to settle them ; (5) they arc not unfrequently called upon to remove; 
misunderstandings occurring between British and French subjects; (6) they are 
required to see that summonses sent to them from the High Court of Madias and 
other Courts in the Mofussil are duly executed ; (7) they act also as Proteciori of 
Emigrants for Madras in the two foreign settlements, for uldch see under J'hnigralion. 

4. Foreign Consui.s at Britisii Stations. — At Madras the following Govern- 
ments are represented by Consuls: — America, Austria, Belgium, Fiance, (iermiiny, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden and Norway. At Cocanadn, America, Austria, 
Bremen, Franco, and Germany are represented. At Telliclierry, Franco has a 
Consul. At Cochin, both France and Germany have Consuls. At Bimliiiatam, 
Germany has a Consul. The French Consuls act uinler the authority of tlio 
Consul-General of France at Crdcutta. The duties of a Foi’eign Consul in this 
country may bo taken to be as folloAvs : — (i) In regard to ves-scls from the country 
to which ho is accredited arriving at the Indian port, he sees that their register 
and shipping articles are deposited with him as soon after arrival at the port as 
possible, he collects tonnage and other fees according to the foreign Government 
tariff, and he delivers these papers to the commanders on production of the Cnstoru 
House clearance; he also investigates complaints made by cither master or crew in 
these cases and endeavours to settle disputes, or if necessary calls in the police 
or sends the case to a Magistrate; (ii) he protects, as far as possible, distressed 
seamen belonging to the foreign country and endeavours to secure passage.s or 
employment for them ; (iii) ho affords assistance required by foreign subjeefs 
generally belonging to the foreign country ; (iv) he Avinds up estates of such citizens 
dying in the Presidenej^ in cases where there are no legal representatives ; (v) he 
administers oaths and attests signatures to legal documents executed by such 
citizens in the Presidency in regard to property in their country ; (vi) he secs that 
in shipments of produce and merchandise to the foreign country the correct values 
are stated in invoices, so as to ensure the proper duties being levied at the ports of 
that country ; (vii) he forwards to the Government of the foreign conntrj^ vstatistics 
and reports in regard to the trade of this country ; (viii) he forwards in some cases 
sanitary reports to the National Board of Health of the foreign countrv; (ix) he 
obtains and forwards to the Government of the foreign country information on 
other subjects, as required. 
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RELATIONS WITH NEIGHBOURING STATES AND PROVINCES. 

5. Introduction. — The chief neighbouring’ native states, or provinces ndmin- 
istored by the British Governinerit^ with whieli this Presidency has more or less 
direct relations, are Hyderabad, tlie Central Provinces, Aty-ore, Pnrniali, tlie 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, the Straits SetLlements, and Ceylon. 'Fhe following 
rernaiks yivc some information in each case under tlie five heads of general 
description, internal administration, control by the Pritisli if iliis is separate, 
p(»ints of general or political contact with this Prtv-idency, and liadc in relation 
to this PnesidiTicy. TTie foot-notes give in each {*nse . skeicli of the past political 
relations of the Englisli nation with the state or ])rovm(;e. 

(5. HYDURArAD. — South of the Nerbinlda coniuiei.ces the division of India 
called thi^ Deccan, a large expanse of territory tilling all the broadest ])art of that 
triangular peninsula wliich has its vertex at Cape Comorin, while its base is formed 
l)y the Nerbudda and by a line continued from tl'at river to the mouths of the 
Ganges. This region, with the exception of the sea-coast Ironi winch it is sepa- 
ratcil by the Ldiauts, com))ose8 a table-land of some elevation, tliongh inferior to 
Malwah on oru* side, and to Mysore on tlio otlier. Tlie interior of t lie Deccan to 
the eastward, comprising tlio provinces of Hyderabad, Nuudair, Bedar, and Mie 
greater fiart of the ancient Borar, cornpose.s a la?-ge surviving fragment of the 
JMoghnI empire, under the government of the Nizam.] ^ j The whole of this territory 
is a table-land, diversified by hills oonsidorably le.ss lofty than those of the Westei ri 
Deccan. It lias many fertile spots, particularly in the small province:* of Nnndair, 


[•I Skktch IliriTouv op i .VST Political Rri.ati0N6 hktwekn tmi^ PraTisM \su thk yi/xM - M»a/ JaJi and hU tUaeeuif 
ant.i, — Thi! fortnncH of thoproHCOt Niz-iini’ft .fainilv were ny CooTiir t cul dt'on Anni .Uth, it (liHting’iiiBhed soldier of tho 

Kmperor who, in 1713, w'hh appointed Ni/Hiii ool inoolk anti Sro'i ..jthd.tr of the Dt'ccaii, but tjvoiitujilly threw oil 

tho control of tho Dr-lhi (Joint. Asaf .luh died in 174H, and huimm < il*?d by liih gooond son, Nazir diinp, the fihb'.Bt Bon, 
(Jh.i/.oi- ood fiiM-ri Khan, ]t«)]din^^ bit'h 'llico at tho Court .»f Delhi, '’’’no .• lainis of Na/.ir ■ uujj; w^i:re di-'^piitod by Mozu/lci 
his noj.hcw, vvitli Ih*.- .HiHijiorl <4 Dupbdx. tho Oovonoir of th{‘ Fnu. h Hcttlotiit ntn, wlio h/iw in tho oRtublirthinont 
throu^h hiM inlliu n. < of Mi./offor .Iving So-diubilHr of tho Door ni, arul ..>f CbuTMla S:ihib, a « l;um,int for tVio NuwAbnhi]) 
of the (.’arnatic, n sure ineans of .securing the njuendency »»f the brenrh in India. The 8U]>m>rt winch Mozuffer Jung 
received from tho Frorn li wa.'i, in IhoBO timoa, of itself Bullicicnt reason t<* iii-liie<' the Englinh to ien»i thoir and influence 
to Nazir Junj.;. Mozuffer Jung fell into the hands of hin ur:-. lo, by whon. h<‘ w.hh iinprihonod, but in the following yesar, 
after the murder of Njizir Jung by Pnthaun relKjlB, ho w-aB roloasod, and with the support of tho French aMBunuHi tlm 
auDuirity of Moobahdar. After hia’ accoMion MozuJffer Jung received into bis service a biHly of h'reneb troop* under 
<‘omim»nd of Piif*Hv, and aHsigru d to the French Kzgo territoricH nc^ar INaidit h4n ry, tho pi-. vinco of CHneaul, anrl the tA>\vn 
and di.strict of Alasulipatutn. He wras soon after killod in r. mutiny of hin Hia ordy nun bedng a minor, Kalatibui 

.funjr, tho third son of Asiif Jah, was placed in power by the inibumcc of the Fn ni h, in gnititude for which Sal-aubut Jung 
many of the privilf.gc.s . njoye<i by them, and a.'^signed sevrjrnl diHtn<-la in t)i(‘ Northern Circar« for the pay ami 
<?mii]Uin nt of til * l ionch ovuiiliarice in his nervice. (2) Cis^iof of — On the cuitbre.ak of the war hotween 

IViTu e and Knglarnl in 17 'jO, tin* French wore driven out of the Northern Circar.s by an Knghhh force. Salaubiit Jung, 
who ]»ad advanced to <-f>poHe the Kngl;«h, did not feel himiielf strong enough, without the aid of his French auxiliaries wlio 
had Iw.-n nauilled by (Aaint Dally, to nsk a battle, and waa glad to eoiuJude a tnvity granting MusulipHtam and other 
di.Htricts to the Kngli;di in iicim. and binding himself to excludo thf. FrerK ti fnnn his dominions. Thn acquisitions of tho 
llrilish in the N.irthcni Cirrars w<'re confirmed hy a finimun of the Flmperor of Delhi in 176.‘>, at the same time that the 
Diw aiiny of Jh iigal, llehrir, and Onssa was ohtainod. (3) Ct.i9iort of CAf: AVovApru Cirearfl. — Selanhut Jung wa« dop<»8e<l 
in 17(11 by 1 j is yotmger brother Nizam Ally, .and died two years aftcrward.s in juiaon. In 1705 Nizam Ally dovantated 
th* ('.innilie, but w;ts drivrn bark. At the Siimo time an English force took possessirm ( f the, Carnatic, in virtue of a 
firin.oin from tlw Fhiijj' vor of Delhi. The Ni/jiin was mckirig aetive pTcpanition.s for the c.intinuanco of hostilities, hut tie. 
M idiM.^ Ooverrunent. then labouring under pecuniary dil?i< nines and alanned at tho i.iortpe. t of a war, deputed Ounentl 
Ciilliaud to llvdf.rnbjid to ru got iato peace. Tho negotiati.iua resulted in a tn aty >)y whidi for the Circam of EUore, 
Chicot.-ole, Ibiiahmumlrv, Moo^Ufiinugger, and Moortizanugger or (ioontoor, the Jiritish Government agreed to furnish 
the Nizam with a suh.siJiury force when required, and to pay nine lakhs a venr when the asMistanc.o of their troops was not 
requii''d. T'lo.* Nizam on his part engagou to assist the Jliitish with his trooj>H. The ( ircur of (.MKUitoor, which the 
Nizam had given in jaghe<*r to hi.s hrotlmr Ii.Ts.'iubit Jung, w'aj* not to he taken ]»o:iHessiori of till the latter’s death, except 
in the event of his cicriling di-'^lurhances in the Carnatic. (41 Treaty of 1708 w iVA cAe .Wizant. Vudor this treaty a cori;.M 
of two battalions joined the Ni/am for the reduction of the ftirt of Itangalor.? in the possesHion of llvdor Ally, with whom 
the Mntish tioxemiru nt was then on hostile terms; hut it was swii withdr.iwii m consetp-nee of the Nizam having 
tre>fi herouslv do.seited tho llritisli slliancos and invaded tho Carnatic in conjunction with Jlyder Ally. 'I’ho Nizam, 
howeViT, wiis s<Mm cornpollcd to soparato from Hyder, and in 1788 another treaty was coriehided between tho British 
(hiveifunont and tho Nawub of the Carnatic on the one jairt and the Nizam on the other, by which the Nizam revoked all 
sunnuds granted to Hydor Ally hy the .Soobahdars of the Deccan, agreed to cede to the English the Diwannv of tho 
( '.trrtatic abov** the* ghauts which had Unm seized by Hyder Ally, on c<»nd»lioTi v)f their paNung him seven lakhs of rupfs>s 
a ve.ir: imt to intcrfcrro wdth tho jiossessions of tho Nawab of the Camatio ; and to aeeept a reduccxl }>ay(nont for tho 
Noitheni Cirear.s. The. engagement Udw'con the English and the N’iziim inuturillv to assist each other with troops was 
alten d into an agreement to furnish the Nixam on rwiuisition with tw-o Irnttnlinris of sepoys with guns, on condition of tho 
Ni/am defraying llieir exponsos, it b<jing underutood that the force w^ns not to be employed agitinst any person in alliance 
with the English. (5} JhspuU* with ihi Nitnm . — In conaequence of Basaulat J«mg collecting French troops in Goontoor, 
it became necessary in 1774 to call on the Nizam to order their removal. No rcHults followcil the Nizam’s orders. But in 
1779 BasHiiUt Jung, threatened by Hydor Ally, ci-aved the protection of the English and agreed with tho ^ladms Govern- 
ment to rent to them the Goontoor distrirta, to dismiss the Frcmeh troops, and to receive English troops adequate for the 
defoncA) of tho district. This engagement, which was concluded without reference to the Nizam, was coiiBiderrjd by him to 
be a breach of tho treaty of 1768, and waa disallowed by the Supreme Gfwemment. The di.'^lria of (Dionioor, which in 
the meRiitimo had been tmnflforrcd to the Nawab of tho Carnatic on a ten -years’ lea was restrued to the Nizam’s officers. 
The same unseemly acrimony which had characterized tho discussions regarding the treaty concluded by the Bombay 
Oovemniont with Kaghoha in 1775 disgraced tho discussion of this treaty hot w^m the Supreme Government and the 
(tovemnu nt <*f Madras. (Ti) The Gifontpor JDitCriel . — In 1782 Dasaulat Jung <Ii«*d, and the G<H.nloor Circar, which ought to 
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extending along the Godavery, and in the most southerly one of Bedar. The 
territory of the Nizam, otherwise called the Nizam’s dominions, forms at the 
present date the principal tributary native state in India, It lies bctwecti latitii.le 
15° 10' to 21° ir N., and longitude 71° IQ' to 81° 31' B., being 475 miles in length 
from .south-west to north-east, and about the same distance in breadth. Its area is 


to th- Kn-lUlv. ^v t:-: v t liiUMl hy thfi Ni/riin*.-s odi .-orH. Ill 1/88 a Ivc.sid- nt Ann rtunt to ilytiv r.ibtd U> «J( iuaful 
^ihtuJoTi to a Ijo.f. t!.o tribttto duo t. tho tho payin-Md. of whl. h lutrl all-.w. d f. fV! into 

arrears Tb** dcinund tor tho lOsiiMioiiioo oi' <J.a:.uloor was itomphod v% ith ; but llu- (U^iuiU- the uni-.itti ot tiu.tilu 

could not bo a.lJ.l^.toa at 11 vdo,.ib;ui. It nv.u by iiuitual t^or^donl rofoirud loth., d.;cli*b>n ut* tho ; lov^nsior-Uun.-ial, .,n I Mmr 
Abd ool CaBsiin was a-.piitod bv th.; Ni/- mi t<j CalcuLU H> n:pro.sent bis mtcro.sls. Aflur aliuwm- b.r th..- i.m, imo s , U 
fr iin (ioontoor by tbo Niaiui. tbe uitmi.- tbu' bv th.t Urili^b <.>ov« rniuG5it wore roduoud to tli * houi of Huiau'. G JG.iiG.). 'I l.o 
xn^^jion of Mo.t Abd w >‘ '.v.ts prodavtive* of i ti-uv fu-jr'iijomtint oxpl.ifnit-M > .rf tbo livMty of IVbS. Idy thi.o . Tiy.VLp. - 

wbiLii in tb«i t'orin of a l.dtor from L'd-d t .\ii :i waliis, but w.in declared Ui bo as bindiiif.^ on flu* Itidtisih Cb a < riiniont 
as a regular trout y, it wad cxplaiiK-d tb.it tbo wordi in tbo f.tli articlo of the in' dy of 1 TtuS svbon.jv.T the situation i*f 
affairs will allow of HiU’h i body »)f Uf>oj>s tc. nvj eb into tin* Docojin *’ fthould Ik- urKb.-vslood to iru au that tin- tV.r. c ( uyagn d 
for bv that aidiclc rthoubl lu* granl« d w)»i-ri, vor the Ni/.uiu nboulil apply ftjv it, provi«lod tliat it hln»uld not bo oiiijduyod 
aRairidt unv powor in alliaiic.o wiDi ib.-jbiti.^b llov.-nnnont. (7> Tyeatij of I71>n. — Un Ibo l./caKing out of tho Inst w.tr 
with Tippoo Sultan, I. Old Corn w.ill is luulc «.vorv effort to a.-ouio tin co-opi;i:itio.‘i of tho Nizarn. by jironii.HiM^- liim full 
participation ill the ini vunlieos wlnoh might ro.'-ull fr«»iii tho war A treaty of ofli n.^jivo and defom^ivo alliaioo aa;i,s<'oti- 
eluded w'ith him on 4th duly IThP. I ly thi.s tr< ;;ty, to uhich the Tosliwa was made a pu'ty, it was fitipul iled tlmt the 
'Nizam ainl the K^shwii should iiwado Tippu >V teiritori/ a, and shoidd furni.sh a eordinjgrnt of HbOUt' hoi s.- t-; he paid for by 
the British Oovenuneut, that an equal divi.-iou should ho iuinio of the tenitoiies --onquered, tluit eeituin polij^-ars and 
zemindars who hud forinorly becui •b pondont on thi> Nizam and Ideshwa should l.x' placed r.u tlioir fonuf-r f.gotin;'. and that 
if after the eonchi.siou ot peace, Tip)>oo sh.otild aftaek any of the contracting pai Lie.s, the oihors should i.uri and punish him. 
oil thetz-rminatioii of the war torritoiios yielding an annual rove.nuo ol 13.10,000 jjagodatt wero mad#.^ over to the Nizam 
as his share of tho compitsts. (8) J’roj/o!>ut\ for a more dejhiiu treaty , — After the conrdu.sion of pe.ice Lord t.'ornwalh.H 
tranamitted to Hyderabad and Boomt proi)os:iLi to reduce to a clefinito treaty tin* mutual guaruiti e against 'J'ippoo which 
had been ‘diwul.atod for in t.h«} treaty of 1791. But owing to tho d'-hiy arul eva-^ion^i of the I’tshwa, who.se di .signs against 
TipiKJO and the Nizam would havo been fru.strated hy tho engagements projxi^ed. the conclusion of the treaty was ab.md-.med, 
aUnough the NiVgtm had j^von his verbal ronsmt to it. (9) Convention of KurdJa.— At this tiino tht> Mahratta.s rrvivi'd a 
claim against the Nizam for arrear.s of chowt, and thrcMitcnod hoetiliiioa if it were net Kiti-diod. 'Die Ni/. im ajijdi.jd to the 
Briliah Oovernment for aid, hut Sir Join' Shore was precluded by tho tre/ities with tlie Mahraftos from interb-nn;; 
further than, as a mediator. Tin! war which broke out in 179o Uirminated in tin* eonventnm of Ivui Jla, by wliidi the 
Nizam was compelled to cede to the Malir.it las t<*rntoriey yielding a roveiiue of thiiiy-five lakhs of rupee.s, to pay three 
croreji of tupeen, and to give hi» ininustcr A«vim Ocmruh as a hostage for tho fuUiluu:iit of these ttmiis. d'hree-fourths of 
the territoiy/ coded V>y tho Ni:onu w.is afterwards io(a.»ver»Hl during Iho diftamisions wliicli followed the death of iMadhoo Row 
Peahwa. (10) The Jiriiish Huhxidiftru /'or.Y.-- The reMentmcTit erc.'ited ill the mind of tho Ni/.'im liy the ietu.''.il of tl tr 
Lriliiih Governnn'nt to aid hiin in Vii.s e.vlrernities, or to permit the Bubsi iiary force to accf»mp.iny him in lln.’ war, led 
him to entertain in his Hervicc a body «.*f Lroop.>< e^mmande.l by Froneh ofKcero, and to dismj.s;-; I 'lo British .'Huhsidi.-ivy f«*r< e. 
Friendly relations with him Avern U'lerefurc thie.ifened with rupluio ; but before matters i une to i cri.si.s liar rt-lM-llion ..f 
his iKin[ Ally .fah, compclh-d hiiri to beg: the refnrr. of the subsidiary hrrcf?. 'Pho icturn of tin; niini.sler z\/.am o/d ifomrah 
from Pooma. was also bivomhle to Briti.sii iiultiem.a , uml as the threatening attitude of d'ippen ui.ade a i loser eiumection 
with Hyderab.id desirable, a tre'ity w;im (-om lude.l on I st September 179H, hy whieh the subsidiarv for.'e v.a.s made j.eMnanent, 
and raiHod to six >).it.t.alion.s co.stiny Rniiet.-.-. 24. 17. lot) a year , the Sb/ain’.s Frern eerps w.i.s to >ie dl.-Vcnei. d ; tlm Ih iDdi 
Oovornmerit was to arbitrate be»w.-.-n i.heNix.aui and ♦’ha Peshwu, or, in Uie event of tin; r.-sh wa n.>t ofjii^ent i n^ to tb.a! 
UJ rangement, to pndet t the Ni/.;iin Iroin ar/y unj«e.L atid unre.ison.-ilde doiu.'unl.s of tin- .Malnatl.ci 'll) 7 1 s((() --- 

On the outhn-ak of tho .scrornl war w’dh T'ppo.. in 1 7’'9, tin subsnli.ary f<»ree a/i l the Ni/.;irn’.s .iruiv e«»-opi i.ite.l '-\ilfi the 
Biiti.-dl troops, Slid after tht. fall of in l;-‘P-‘ tarn the Nnotm re(.‘iived by the parl.hori fi*,i1y /*f .M y.sor..- /li.slrjej.s yi'’bhng 

iMgodas, To this w.-re subso»pieui |y .-idded two- 1 hirda vd tin* tcriitnries whi( h wane edb'ieil to. hul n.' [i-cted by, Dm 
PoMbwa. The jealousy with wbi- h the Mabjaltas viewe.l tho oiicralions against 'I'lppo/*, and U-e t!i i <';iti*jilng aUitudt; 
which tbey as.suiuod, led t)u; Brifi.'-h (.lovt rnme.nt to .stiengtlicn their eonnevlion with tin.: Ni/.i/rj, iiivi ;i m-w tr. atA' aam.s 
concluded with him on I'Jlh 0('r.(bef 1 SCO. by which tw</ balbalit.ms infantry md one leeln'eni of e;t\-ilrv were added to 
the Hubsidiary force, and f<)r the payment of tin* foia-o the Niz.'iru ceded all the (<u rilori< >. lie h.ni .are uir. d by l he My.sori! 
tr<.;atio8 of 1792 and 1790, yielding about i7,58,<)0(> pay-Mia.s, subjoi 4. t<i riomo cxebai.^e.s to h. ..me a wv ll-dehnrd b.einijarv. 
Tho tnvity rogulatod the dutio.s on •rhid h tho ruhsidiary h>ico wmh to be employed, s/cuired the Ni/.-un in the .sova ta.ignty ..f 
his dominions, piadiibited his eiiteiing into political iiegotialionH with other sbites, ami msn;.; the Biitish t ioveiinnent Iho 
arbiter in his disputes with other powers. In consequoncu of the equivocAl conduct ol the Nizam in the ffi>t iMahnittii war, 
and the rofuwil of hi.s offieers to receive tho woundcl in tho battle of Assyo into ih«» fort.s of Dowlatal.ad .uii I Pa»«.»or, an 
additional article w.iH added to the treaty of 1800, requiring the contnieting parties to admit the Iroop.s of eitjn-r party 
ints> their fort^ when called up/m. (12) Cnmniercinl irr.ato of 1802. — In 1K0> n treaty waa com hided to improve tho 
-commercial relations b/!t\vet!ii the Britisli (x oa f i*nTnent and Hyderabad, by limiting the duty on iiiij.oits to 5 per cent, and 
regula^^iTig the manner in which it should he levied. \Vi«h oxception of the duti/ s levied uiuter this treaty all trun.sit 
duties have been abolished in the Nizam’s dominions. Duties of every kind on grain have likewise been ab(>lishf*d, and 

the prohibition which had formerly been ])nt on the export of grain has been removed. (13) Chuvfho Laid os minister. 

Nizam Ally died in 1803 end a%:«s sm ceeded hy hi« son, Secunder Jah, who AA-eiit through tho farce of olitaining the 
con fi million of tho Emperor of Delhi. On his ao<M>.M.sion all existing troaties wore confirmed. At tho e.lo.H/j of th»! Df ihratta 
war tho Nizam received by tlw* ])/irf iti/in treaty of llyder.ahad, dated 28th April 1804, the co.ssion of tho Deccan t./ nitoritta 
conc^uered from Scindia and Nagpme In 1808 died Mccr Alam, tho Nizam’s able minister aiul a sincero fric-nd of tho 
British GoA'crnment. 'nie two f)er.sons wlio siiood high/'si in c«nnpetitioh for tho A'nciint no.st A^mre M<Hinrrr o<d nibolk, son- 
in-Law of Moor Alam. and iShums ool Oomrah. chi/ f of the military party in tho State. Lord Minto, w hoso advice bad* boon 
spontaneously asked by tho Nizam. recomm<*edod Iho appointment of the latter ; but Iho Nizam did not accept Iho advice 
and selected Moonoor ool moolk in preference. As a condition of the eppointniont of tho new minister, boAvever Iho 
Nizam rCHpiirod him to enter into an agreement tliat the affairs of the State should ho conducted through’ tho agiml-.y of 
Chundoo TauI, a custom which liad pnivailed from tho time of the death of Mc*cr Ab/1 ool Cas.sim. 'I hli Nizam liiiuHolf 
whoso sanity w?w doubted, lived a sncludcd life, and took no intorost in tho administration. Chundoo Laid aa-u.-i a staunch 
supporter of British interests throughout the long and not altogether friendly rule of Secunder Jah. and under him tho 
reform of tho military estahlishm* nts a^-us commenced, and a regular army disciplined by Briti.^^h officor.s wn.s or-^anized 
Tho mo.st opposite ahows Have Ixjcn taken of Chundoo Laul’s character. But whatever may have be/ u Ids f iults, lurw-ia the 
only peiHon that could bo found at Hyderabad capable of cicrrying on the admini.ntrition, and neither the Niz im himself 
nor succesflivo R^idents, Avho A%ere not all AA-ell -disposed to Chundoo TauI, could find a better m.^n to fill his rdaco. 71 1) 
^rvieet oj ^ *='’*'* * «' wy in the Ptndarri/ and Mahrattn wars. — The Nizam’s array proved of much servier- in the 
I inaaiTV ana Mahratta wars in 1817. and after tlio overt hroAv of tho Poshwa the.so s(*rvicc '3 Av«.*re recog-nizod bv tlie treaty 
of 12th December 1822 wherohy the Nizam received a eonsiderablo .accession of territory, Avas released from all .aireara of 
tribute which he ow-od to the Peshwa. and from ali futiiro demands of it, and some cxi hamres of p rritorv Aveit* effected 
to secure a well-defined frontier^ The Nizam was Ivmnd to protect tho rights of the landholders in the district h nindo 
overt* him; a stipulation wnieh has led to e.onsUint and unnleasant discussions with his governra<'nt In 1817 

'"''"‘r’ ip- '*>1 under this jjaamnloo. The elaima Cnnlly .-.llowci amounlcl 1« 

T 'x Comp,ysition hu thf Fmyhsh for the annual paymenU on oerount of the Xort/urn CirearM.-Stuimdi r 

JOi died ID 18-9 and a-aa succeeded hy Nnzir ood Dowlah, with whom a treaty wan conchide.1 confu-ming all existing 
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about 98,000 square miles, with a population exceeding 11 millions and a revenue of 
about 400 lakhs of rupees. These dimensions include the modern Bei*ar or the 
“Assigned Districts.” 

7. The present Nizam of Hyderabad, Meor Mahbood Ally, succeeded in 1809, 
and only in 1884 attained his majority on completing his eighteenth year. During 

treaties, riujijig f.ho latter yoa?*:-* of S^vuntl r ro;**, th*? aJmiiii^tratiOii cl tin* * onuii v fallen into H. tli.*:. mlor. 

Tho revonutta of the Stalt- wtiro fanned U. t • ni : ac tors wliu \\ ei>* stipri'ine in their sevfral diiit] a ecMi.seijueiieM, the 

grobboat opprobsion prevailed, arid the disc iplirr'd i\neO v.iid/ r l<ritibh cdlieerb wab repeated [y eaUf a oat 1 i n pi ebb Ku-il 

rebellion. Ibe country was in the )U of ioMk-'T huncl.M and the roada were* unsali ixft pi inr p< i ti < ■. . lliiu;- with 

largo-anncd cseratb. i^tr thc' reNtcii .HMU cf onJer it n« t essaiy t<.» t»;np>ley J'l itu-di i -Ou c i b iti tfu ditfi icn! (li*lrii.l.s 

who Hetllcd the amount «-l i ..a eiui«.' t-.; be levn 1, and viridi-r ‘ heir adiiiimHtruLiou the (amiiTry mhui j.ten \i\ t d i'he Slate , 
iiioroover, was «l**eply iu \ol\ eal in ti' ld both to inerch'.nt.N and to tlie. IHitibh l/oveinnu iu . I'lii. ianeMl p.i\ nu tn.s to the 
NijMtm fur the NoilhVrn rm.ar.b were hoi;:.!;bt np f<n a .‘-.uni of K'ijmhs 1 ,00,hh,b()d, ns the Nizani’b (i i i jauent w:»n 

extricated from dithetdticw'.s. (l<>) U'ir^arnu'ul •./ thf Jh iCisA (rovi-ynmeHt J'nru la/rr/i rtvnv ’ ; afioa. - 

When N'd/.ir ood Dowlah b'lceeeded, he rec^neAtod that the direct itHerferenee of lie' I3iiti.‘.h etlhcis in the, .idininiM- 
tration miKht be di3eonl.inu''il. I he Nivam’s ic'tjuest was e»*mpht‘<I with. Tlt^wa:. a^huitd that, |irc,\ i<ud he inaint.iiiuvl 
iavdolute the sotl lotnenta made Viy tb.e llrdibh olheers untd tb.c p€Tiod for whic h the y n :: ad*- slioiiid c xpn- . t!.** Itntjhh 
Govwiimcut w’ould witluiraw fuen all iuDu fei enee, aiui the W'O'.ild he absoUd*; Vj ah in ll.e Mdei tii<n and rcm-cval of 

hib minisUT and in all olhn' umIVc i\s .d int«nn il adinir.iat iati.*n The wni Jidmwal of iiiD i|«n« ma w i- ;jMiiie.lM!i I\ it.ilow. d 
by the returii of dial rder and iiHsi nie. J>v er\ ciepaitiin nl of tiie bin' eriiriu nt be eame di.an ^ iio/.-d, .t rnl iln- endit t.f tie. 
State Wiirt BO bad Ibat b inkers relust d t<. i^'r int loans. I ’ltc’ndoo l-tn] tlmluig himself unabb.- to i-ope the <iri:ine:al * 51111 * 81 - 

roflamenta resi^ied the othca* oi‘ in:nii;t< r on nth iSeploinncu ISId. Ili.s long and ditiLciigui^ln *1 Ner\ i< tM to l/ie 1 iydeiabad 

Htaio^^licited troiii Lorii Klh*nl)»'u (ui;.;h it warm tiiini'.e ot j/iaisc?. (IT) TAi* .uy (->.*. l\»i' .-ana ni^'Pb.s th* 

Nizam endeavoured to trii.ns.tLt hu-int^.H hiui »elf,but h* at haipih, with the oi the Ui it.sh (ii-> ei iiniui.t, ajijioirtti d 

as hlB miniHtcT Soonj on! n* aolk, sen <.if the feum* r ininislc’r Mo*>nei*r ool i-ioolk. in iln; ruLa ut iiiiM tlu* [<a y of th,.» 
contingent had fallon greatly r.to ancais, and advaiu '-.s had to ht; iiiadi. fioin the liiili.'!')* (jeasui’} . liy the* 1 2tli .ciliih* i*f 
the treaty of IbOU, the Ni/Viui agreed in timo of viiv to turraHli (»,00U infantry an ; il.iXb,' i .iva.lrv 10 ci.-oi>c rate witli (lie 
HritiBh army, uiul to O’npb^v 'very el'iort tti bung inti> tlic* field ua Mpeedily aa j>o.s-*ib!e tr.e wh-»h h>reo td lii.s (ioiniiiions. 
The Nizam’s troops hau jus-vad very im HI' i<-iit m the Jjrsl Mahnttta war, aird aftir the < .ue ! umdu c>f the tiimp.'ngii \aric..ii.*^ 
sohomeh were fix? in lime to t im<* pn ]tosed for their r« l«.*nu. with little sue e< ss. Ai lengtii in 1 s I J one of the eoi pw ut 
Hyderabad nmtinic^d, and in their pla e (.‘VmnduL* haul lai. .ui ! -vt' huns, v im '.N* Vf arme'l, • d, aii<i 1 tpiippi'd like 

the Company’s treu])H. It -.vaa in the-^e ref* rine<l Iroopii tdeif tin* Ci»iil)i.|Lp*n1 h.id its lUig’.n. MH) -ic/f ■oov.'v /ir/e Ji/iftjiA 
^rraciury cm uccuurit tj' the coniinfiCJit,- When advanet s bfgiin to be iii i ie frunj tbo hriti.sa (le.i.-ury for thi* jiayr.ieht of the 
contingont force in IHh'J, the Niziim wa.i distinetly informed that in ilu* ev»v t of fin tin r advanei's hta .'UiUii^ ui-e i^.sary a 
leixitoria! security for the paviuc.'iit of the debt would bo demanded. No eUoiU however wait, rnadt! l«, pay off the debt on 
account of tho comin;^ent oitln r by Fooraj ool tuoolk or by bin BUcceB.^ori5 in otbeo, Amjad ool mooik and ShuinHooi Omnnib, 
w'ho w'^ore appointed in 1848 and 184 1> with tin.: approval of the Xlritiah Covernuient. In IH-hi a Jeuiand was n,;;de the 

payment of the debt by .’flat December ItyhO, So «f.<*})s wore taken for payment, and in 1861a territorial (.esNion wuh 
demanded to liqui«late the debt, whiedj now amounted to u|)'*arda hf Jiup<«B 78,00,600. A ^layimiut of JvujteoB 40,00,000 
wafi at once made, and the ap'jjroprialion of tho revenucfl ./f cvrtiun districta wub j>roi/dB«Ml to meet the reniaiucler The 
dcinaud for a tc^rritorkil c*.«8lon was thoref'.iro withdrawn. B^t nc real improvement toliowed. 'hhe Ivesident wan again 
obliged to make advances for the j ayintmt of the contingent, and in 1863 the debt had again usm to ujiwards of 
ituj.'OOfl 45,00.000. (10) Jlydf.'t nhad J^rnffned Zhjr/ru?/.y. - Snme r.e%v armrigonicnt wa« absoluloly ne*:* h.*u:y . Tht-n fore in 

1863 a new troiilv w'aa coneludcd M':th the Ni'/am, by wired: the Hritish Ooveinnu'Tjf. .igTetsl to roiiiutuin un auxjlrn y fort e; 
of not loss than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 euviliy, arid four fu'ld batt< vies of art .ih /y ; and, to 1 h< jI.s j»iyuii-nl iind 

for C^iTtain pi;ii.sjona and t):<' •ntcucsl <»n th- citbi, the Ni/,um ctsded in tr*i.st djslrbus yii.iding a .T' .s.s rcvcuncL* of fifty 
lakhs of rupees, it being agux.d eb tt a*..:* ouot.s tjh'>uhi he oniniailv rtridc-red t*» ^he Ni/ur.i, lh.it ;»jiy Mjjjdus reve nue 

which might acenn Hhould bo pai-i t“ him. By thi.s ticafy tho while ri;Uiiiif g (he full u.so cj the* ko bsi diary c; 

and contir was i- h-used fr'iiu (Ii-; unliTjiir.c .1 oltligitiiui of Bervieo J.n t*iuo of war , lotd fiu c;'>o( inu r . i.M il (.o i>o part 

of the Ni/-iin’s anny and bc'came j’ic niixiii r’ v f'.reo krpt up by the British (.io* c iouuujI for 1 bo Ni/.air>'s usl. (2o) .Vo'.o 

Nazir ood Dowlah du-ti in 18 . -7 .ii)d was Nueorc.dc'd 'ey his eldr-at son, .Alzoo! -.tod Dcj svl ili. [Juiiiig tJo' ruul hiu.n c..f 
1857 tho muiiiteiiimee of order at Jly-lt rabad was imporl-mt for t.hit stun;SM of uulibiry o|>c'j a li- -n-s »ri fbo lai tan iiid t.V-ntial 
India, ’riio btJpoM of tht* divi Jlo< ti *1 w. lao.s » d by thi* .Kuocessioii of u new i In* f, and <j i 1 7Ui d nly it*i if t,», It wiiuiuadt* 

on tho It^si<lem v It was rt-j-nl.'" rl 'J'h,. t il-. of lb#’ Ib’sidenl to prr sorv o nr lior *vc rr- abl v sc < ajd< d by ibo Xi/.ini's 

int 4 *Iligeiit mii-islLr, Salar tIuro.r, li- jihew of SofUaj t.s># n».*aiK. wh.* wuh hc* \vitii tii- .ipi i-.ii -n i* <];# j'.'ii,;di 

Govemmout on hi> uncle's death in Ibid, .'-f.-iluv ,h»ng. f.y };i.> ••nlightcuod policy ind t>ir abolit. ig t.j' ibe it tM L-f biririuig 
the rcv(Diu:li, h.';H ibum iTiU'di for the' iinpj«.iVon!»-n» of fno cainutry and the Sincpu ssnin oi ihi- |>luiuieriji;> K.ihill. fat-j rt-n.u u s 
who had ftti lung dislurbc-cj th* |u;n'# (-1) /.»•■»/ a.x oi ;hc IxoAiKtt^ uud In to il • l.i v. Jt l- nt a a <>1 I lie; 

Rohillns .anothia* sourre c.d tl -'-ouicTni!#* aro.-rc- hoc*i th*’ u ,i i '•ion of the hirgo bcsly of Aiah. dtui-u il* fi i;i jlyoCi ibnl (#, ,■< f. j 
thAdr disputes to the regal ir <oiirt.M •<( jusln < and (h.or tii-spoa*! i<»n to r. aoit to io.rf.c in th#. -.f t !• rnent ft Dl ji *!■ jitiO but. 
in 1872 a reform, w.j.'i idiec(* <l '.*}' tlie n'sue of n j*’’OLlaiua*..’»n V=y (ho Nii^iin’o (i - . c’l rine n! v id,d».i v. ;r.y i • ;‘.ii i 1 -. j'. v. i.f 

those Arabs from the iuimcfLiate aii-l uh.solute enntrol of own eiiic’f:i and bringing tiicni oin?. M;e jui .via tu n . ♦ tb 

ordinary erimin il eoiu't.s. (-2) Z'rrf/''. >•! 1H<X). — d iio j-vo’, ihkuis .-f tin treaty of i8'.»3, \vhnd' roc|U.ic»i f a*- su' munmoii 'd 
anmial aceount:i oi tlie Assigned lo the N.-.iiu, wire productive of inn- h iin-.-n 'cnn-nc «> and c ini.-, rra.s.'ing 

tiiscuasions. Dilh* ulti* ^ had uJso ;iri '.-m rcyar-iing the levy v>f tho 5 p* r cent, duty on goods nndi-r th* eoiuiMc n i.ii ti* af td 
1802- To re.nu've thi*»«-* -hOn iiltic s md ul t he -^sinic tune I » rt-w-ard tho Ni/am for his s* rvi.- •« in 18 )7, a ».! vv tn aty w.,.s 
concluded in DcceinUu ISbn, by ih< debt— ■frfty-InirtnnrlTTg'^Try fihe Nizam wjo? < ain c lb d ; tb*’ (c n : r .i v »d .'N!,.,7.ap#»or 

W’hie.h had been confiscated for the rLbc^h-*n -d the raj,j}i w'na ceded to <ho Nizai.. ; nod the *6 -^1 i* ( . vd l‘iiaj'*M‘o aid ihc* 
R)wdiore Doab wore restored to him. (23) (ri^ truHtres tn .ontieciutu uirh :V,oi\,p*or. I'wu (.'•tiles bc-M by r* !,ili\*.s •*1 the 
late Rajah of Shorapoor, and life penyiona t<» th«- widows aiiioii.'iting to Hupfjes Zti.HoO ..- yr.ir, air gu.i rariDi d by ih/; J>; i(r).b 
Govonunont. (24) Contcfoporari/ rt '‘fiions hy the Simm - Un the other hainl tfie Njy. i.'ii f lab d the t.il**LJr!.s cd hekaj-tilly, 
Bhadrachrllam, Chevla, Albaka, Noogwu , and Sironchaof the present (Tixiaviry diktri: t, whi* h aro situated on On. I« ft bank 
of tho river Godavory and of the river Weinguriga ubovo tho confiueocoof the two nvi-ry. ’1 bi. (i.dfle *.n ibe ii ver ( bMiu-.'ei y 
wa* to b© fre«i from iili duties, and he agrt^ed tliat the renmining Asm gr,uKl Districts in Berar, tf>g( T>n r with otlier districts 
making up a gross revenue of Rupee a 32,00,000, should bo hold in tniKt by tlio nritisb Government for the puipcjcu, upeeifie-d 
ID the trr»tv of 18-63 ; but that no di inaiuJ for act ouiils of the r©f> ipU or ©xp^.n Ijture of tho Assigned Ibrdric (.s should bo 
made. Appliiiatious for the ruHtoration of tho Hydenibud Assigned Di»ftn;'t« have cui more tr. ifi * ne oeui.snm >)»;eri made by 
tho ministers, but Iho Hrdiah Hiovc mini nt ba.i d’eclincsi to make y.ny essr-nthil ulter/iticu; m tin; arr (iigerm nts provitkd for 
by the treatio*; of 1S53 and 1800, Under British ad/niinstnition tii© revenn-s of Hmir have gnally infr.aised, and the 
Hvdera>>ad State has since lieen p.iui .a .surplus amounting in th*? agumgiitu r.o ]<u]’Les b7, 78,280. ^5) J)uUei on - 

T^^o treaty of 1860 does not alfeet tin' duties levied on goods importeii into or exnodcd froni ilie Nji'-im's ti rritoricfl. 'Idiu.so 
remain as beforo at f> p^rcenf ., ov* jit. on suit, m which 'h- Nizam i.*< allowed to take i big;, r duty a.s ,ni ••ffset {■.: th© 
duty lovied by iho British GovcriiT*s nt on opium grt wn in HyderHlmd. (26) Sait Htufru/fjrfnred in Hyderabad . 1875 
th© Nixam’e Government adoptod the ppg)or>.il of ihc 111111.-111 Government that art#^ le :i of tibc ooMni. icial treaty of J802 
aliould not in future bo bold to apply lo Die transit of bn'r manufm ( ured in Hyderabad territci vv (27) Ai*nnpt io remove 
A’a/kr /ir/»y /rom o/lfrtf.— Owing to a niisimderstanding between the Ni/ain and Ins ininister tho Nizam rrsol veil in 1801 to 
romove Snlor Jung from oflice, notwithstanding tho rcim/nsiranres of tho Itesidor.t. But the British Governinonl refused 
t*o give counlcnanco to the dismiiMai of a ininistor who had no admirably diachai ged the duties of his office, aud reminded the 
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minority fclio fidini>ii! 5 trafion was entrusted to two ministers or guardians, the 
lato Sir Saliir Jung and Sliutn.s ool Oomrah, noting in communication witii tlio 
Jiritisii Kcsident. Oiv the 5th February 1884 the Nizam wsis Ibrmally invested by 
the Governor-General in person with the full pow'er.s of administration over his 
dominions. He chose on that occasion Nawab Balar Jung, eldest son- of Sir Salar 
Jung then recently deceased, ns Divvan. A. Council of State h:is recently been 
created which consi Js of the Nizam himself and eight members selected from the 
native nobility. All important questions affecting the State may be referred to tho 
decision of tins body ; but its fiuictions are deliberative, and it has no power to inter- 
fere directly with tho executive action of the Government. There are two Ministers 
of State to assist ilie Oiwan called Sudder ool Maharns ; one of the.se presides over 
the Police Department aiul the other over tho Miscellaneous Department. Nawab 
Salar Jung’s younger brother, Mooneer ool moolk, is now' his assistant iit the Revenue 
De}>artment, and there is ahai a Revenue Board. The jiidioial court.s in tln^ capital 
have recently been reformed ; there is now a High Court (Majlis i Alia.), a Small 
Cause Court (Diwanuy Adawlut ), a Criminal Court (Fowjdarry Adawlul ), a com t for 
the trial of disputes amongst, Arabs (Kazaya i Ooroob), and the usual Matrimonial 
Court (Dar ool Ka/.fdi) for Malioraeilans. In the districts just ice is administered by 
Mh! Talookdars of t he several grades in e.xerciso of the p«)wers witli which they arc 
invested by the Niza,m’s (iovernraent. Persian is still held to be tlie Court lan- 
guage and a large projx i tion of the oHicial correspondence is carried on in it ; 
but in all durbars and iv.iblic occasions Oordoo is spoken, am,! much it not all the 


Niivija thftliio mi'.'r, Nvlmf fvi r l.is. or rapai ity for ffovrniin^, t',an ‘ifFord to (liMptrosu with on ahl«.' :tM«l faithful ininistiT, 

unci Umt till! Ni/.'iiii’H pcocia-tlipj^-.s would lx- viowtul ab iinythia^^ ralhur than as a j>roof td wi.sdotn giuI ju.sL;..t . Sahu 
wiiH jTUJtu.UiifP'd ill -t . (v’S) hifipuit:s hi'*u\in the ahd hii wiita'.f/<'>'.-*-Diffuri*i3U0H ht-t-vm n ilw Ni/.aiii and 

his n\ini«lpr in 1807. hut wiTo ovontually ;.rran|^t‘d, aiid Sir Salar Juiijr continued to Viuld tho ..dlivo «.i whi' h h* hid hit 
uoiupi 'ih.*d ii) tpTuler hid n signadon. « i»i>oi tuxiity was taker* to iiunrosw uppui tho Xi/.aiu tii<> advisthiiii \ uf hi.'. 

his f.iiiiro uufiiidencp to a tniruHirr wdto had udininialrr'.'d tUo stato w iih so iiuxdi ability and had i(H i fai:u dtl b ^ iiiiUiv aiul 
g^roHt ndonna, and to itoinl out the Kdn'otiH ( onHoqupucoa whioh a rei'tpd*; into the foriuor nnvruh* troiii wiiii Ii ji ha^l n. < i-iitly 
txju:? rfiaurriud wouJd entud on the liydf'ra>>!id Stutu- [29) rommitfr-i bp Eoi oy -tots n/ni >,fbf rs in li t uba’l 

tftritijry. — fn 18<J1 tho Nioun (.■•.nfovrod on tho UoMidont :iul)u>nt.u to ijupdro into .md |..iin)''h idDioo.s ttaurjuUrd by 
Kuropoans and olhory in tlio llydorabad (trrritory. Tho t hief if not t):o only practicai vuiut thii* .-.uninid rourtibl ^ hi the 
))ro<>i it niFords liuit Ibo Ni/ on diRtnu tly conh- r*t.H to the trial of nmh offences by tlu' biitibh vtov<*rnnu.;nt and Winvi.\s all 
t laim to hiivp thcin t rii-d in hia ow'n toiirib. IGit (>jp punroid of itHult does not vest tb<* K» hidont with pow i'r to try and 
Hentonce Ilritibh for olLuictja c;* ininitfo<l in the Ni/.ain’a t«jrritoi les. 'I'he Hrifich ( lovitrnuro.fit ab.uiu i.mh c^infor kmcIi 

jiow'or. (30) State Htllicap , — In 18(il t);** Ni/am aprood U) c<?<io the land rcquin.d foi' railway piiijx/JiOK in the 

ilyochore Do ib, and in 187^^ aiy a^treornent vas cuin bided bi twoi*n tho British Government aixi Ni/am, pro\ idint,'^ for tho 
LOMbtnicticn of h railway lo comu/ot H^d^ rabid .vltK tho Gieat Indian i’eninsuhi Ibiilu.*. . j>oiiita c»i th* aigijc- 

uif.nl were that tlie Hyderabad Stato, with the aid of shareholders, should provide the (’iiyiital m fa'Hbary tor Ihi- tfuiblnu- 
tion, maintonur.i i‘. ami workiii/; i.f the railway, provision of land, payniont of (.ompt.'ii.satio!;, t»>Ht t>f siimi y, A v., 

nml that tho Hritiali (Jovornmcid should ooaatruct and inaoaga Iho Ya-lway on ))»*}>ali of tho Xi/aui to \vh«*m ail prolits 
derived from the %vorkir.g wore lo ge. (31) 7’; ef /iiai/W.- Ubjoctions 'vvero advanced by tho Nizam’s minibb-r to Iho 
apjdication to the Jly»l»A‘abad .State uf « ert.iin Tui»‘H hiid, down in IStiO for the purpobo of enf tin' n bpvuisibiiity of 

Nttiiv*o Htiiles for the safo Imn-sit of mails tlirour;* Ihoii territories, liovernment bi>wever doeliiiod lu naiiiv: ;m f xr/ ption 
in favour of any Stalip and pointed <'Ut that Hie more conipbdo the armrsgemontH for tho protectitfii of ih<' ru.iila weie llm 
greater would be thi; fn edoin from the opunitior. of tlio ruJo-s. (32) Ejrirac(t(%i^n treaty . — lu 1867 an cxtj-aditi.ui tn aty wuh 
eonciuded hetween the Britiah Govornnierit and tho Nizam. (33) Succee^ion in Uyderahtui State . — Tho Ni/am ixcmved in 
18b2 a giiarontf.rt that any suecessiou t«> hi.s btato, which may V*o in accord&aco with Muhoineduu Liw and the uustoins of 
his faniilv, will I locogni/od, (.yi) Th^ present At zooi ood HuwTah, win* had been c.r .^atud a Knight Gnmd 

rornniuTitfer of the Mc-vi K\ dted ( irdf i < f the Star of India, died ;if!or a short ilbiossou 2bthTeoruary 1809. Jlia only son, 
-Mce^i ?»!ahbeud MIy Kb ir-, th* n-.!!. tlvn**' sears of uge, waa fonnaiiy piaci?d on tho mu-r.nud by tliu Itiitish l<*usident, and 
the liTiH .■eli'enb.'t rat M !’ v f aluurM durim.': tlie s uung Nizuiii’s niiiiority whs placed in the h.-:ida of Sir Sxiiar Jung and of 
NjiW.;b Shutiia «:k)1 vu j;.r:ib. At the Hu'ue time the funner sv >>. in under which there had boLii uiueh c* nli.-iliz-itioii of all 
the f /co. MtuTu nt in out; i.ei'ion watj {(Widilb'd aiiu of the voungor and more proiiii.sing *ioblcs of tlic state 

v/eie ASeiociAteG in subordinate poHitions in tlio work of administration. Tne oducatiori of t)ie young N i/..irn wa.s an objci t 
(■I iriuch sobc it mb- t> the Briii^^b cioverrinunt. :uid il wms deeimjal a tn*ittor of tho gr* -.iti*)- 1 iiui.'i.rtaue; tliut ev«rv rti'or-t 
should be vticele ii? - ins parti* ul.ir to fit liim for tlu* duliob of his ptosition. 7o this end a miar-MG e-, \va» .-bl liricd frmn the 
udiii.^jt*.‘rs that wl.'f. tin- jiroper time aTTived-an l.rigbuh gentienum should oe outru.st<.*d with the duf. of sup* r iutf fidmg tht; 
<*dueaf.ion of the Nu-ain 'J liia pri' ui;,*. va., fiiUiHed in 1874 by tho uppointTnent of Captain CJeik. 'I'he* tanoc of 

eon.iolidatirig and ed vengthi^ rung the .sy.st* iu .* In-rnly ebtablished and of proceeding " iih the m.iny reforms tint li.id bei ii 
introduced wa.s urged upon tlie ih. The inoasures v h.b b. had been counnemed but still r* quired vjgil.auc in the 

future were the final settlcTnent of nil pt-^t uur.U wivli the eieditors of the state ; the releasi* of ul! distrit t.s muitgaged or 
HivngruMi to r'uief.s of various denonnuatioT-.s in satisfaetjoii of d-bt or fc’i* t he naynit nt of troops and vblabli.-hinenls ; the 
gmJual reduction of tho.M! pfirtu.ma of th** .iriny vhic.h were ii*>l leally needed for the di f* ne«; of tho eonntry ; the w*>i king 
<.*f the poUoe , the rt^uipleliou of the ae* of the land revonuo and tho Uniitatio;) of the state demand.i to toniw cif 
yean; the supplying adequ:!'. e in.Mti uetion.s t'» f,n<: district ollieiaU ; tho reiHiir of existing tanks for iirigation and th*i 
lestorHlion (“f *.. nee u.sefui pui 1 ic wri ki* ; t;.o rej ^iji.- of old iiidcpendontly" of the Ci.uustrucli*>n of now roads ; the sanitary' 
condition of th.i brgo to^ iis , tho oigaid/;‘.lu>;i e: i)io courts oi justice ; the prevention of corruption andoilu r tnalpmctices ; 
tiu) oiif*)ri*oiuoT*t of b'giil d.'i.i'n s ; and th-' gia*.hu*l h.'i’ itu ilion of »iii claa^es to r .iii>*ict and obev* tin; laws ( I:)) hU chnuye nf 
of r - h 1871 the miio.nti . h igrced to an exchange of villages wirl? a view to iTie ia( titieatiim of that jiortion 
«.f the bordt r of th** X^y^iruA Uialriets why*. >i tou* >*• « v»n the territories administered directly by tho Ni/.uiu'.H lioveriirnerit. 
It w»i 5 uTid* r-PtiV'd t.hnt t>.i^ -irningf iuerit in rm way affoetc*J the conditions under which the Ar*.‘^igfiird l)l^t^i^ t^l arc h* ld by 
ibe itntihh ibe/cinuient , e d that i.i iiu transfcirei viUages tb . absossment-s introduced under Brili.sh luaii.igeiuent would 
be roAiiilaincd, (3t>) The the treaty of 2nd IhHieinbor 1871, fci<dndia ceded to th*- iiriti^ah (b v. rnment his 

eights and iotcx'e.^M A < cr;y Jem rip- ion in c**iJuin aneestnil villagoy w hich he nos^ic.s-.ied within th».i tcrritoi ie.s of tho 
Nszam. As it des rahl*' tu triinHfcr tht' rights and intcrcR^? 'vhich the British Ciovernrnent liad fhus .acquiretl in thc.se 
villages U> the Hviit'niba l .State, a incniia anJ an. •/: .igrceu-it nt was signed on 13th August 1872. by w hich tlie villages in 
■ u ' stion were teJe-*! to th*j Ni/am who ii: i*.luni ceded to tho British Govorniuent in foil ftovoreignty' certain villages in tho 
II.uuWj’ Presidency 
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business of the Courts is of late 5one in the latter language. The command of a 
portion of the Nizam’s army called the Pagah. or body-guard, is delegated to the 
Shums ool Oomrah family which holds as jaghoers for the payment of this force 
districts worth from fifteen to twenty lakhs of rupees annually. This family is 
closely allied to that of the Nizam himself, and they manage tiieir districts through 
their own agents or deputies, exercising a juri.sdiction in them which i.s subordinate 
only to that of the Niz.^m. The repre.senLative for the time being of this family, 
who bears the title of Ameer i Kabeer, is the fu st noble of the State. There is also 
another portion of the army, the command of which the Nizam retains in his own 
hands. For the payment of thi.s there arc certain districts worth about twenty, or 
twenty-five lakhs, which are technically called the “ Sarf i Khas ” or crown lands. 
The management of the crown lauds is retained by the Nizam, and ho c^uducte it 
through various chiefs who are accountable to no one but himself. In the districts 
of tlie interior and chiefly towards the frontier there are several rajahs who pay to 
the Nizam’s Government merely an annual fixed sum, fixed at a very early period, 
and who are almost in the position of tributaries a<l ministering their own territories 
subject to slight control. These are the Rajahs of VVanaparty, Oommer Choontah, 
Goorgoonta, Gadwal, J.awalgherry, Anagoondy, Jatpol and Gopalpett. The families 
are of ancient origin, dating from before the first Idahomedan invasion. The 
pi’obable revenue of these lands ranges from half to three lakhs; and the tribute 
pa^oable by the rajahs to the Nizam’s Government is from a (juarter to one-and-a- 
half lakh per annum, or upwards of five lakhs in the aggregate. The Nizam is 
entit l(,'d to a .salute of 21 guns. Ue maintain.s an irregular army of 43,704 men, 
costing 94 lakhs of rupees annually, which does police duty, and garri.sons certain 
parts, foi- in.stauce (xoolburgah, Dowlatabad, Bedar, <tc. Many Arabs and Rohillas 
are enlisted among these troops. lie has also 5,000 “ reformed troops,” consisting 
of 2 batteries, 4 cavalry corps, and 24 infantry cor)>s, under a Kuropean officer, 
and diaeii)Ilncd after the manner of the Hyderabad (’outingont. The Hydorab.ad 
rupee, locally tcrimsl the Hully Sicca rupee, is smaller but thicker than the British 
rupee; ami its intrinsic value is less than that of tlu' latter, 100 British rupees 
being e<]ual to J 10-14-0 If ally Sicca rupei'S according to the last assay. 

S. The Resident, residing at Chuddorghaut, a suburb of Hyderabad, is the 
.accredited representative of the Indian Goverunient nt the court of the Nizam. 
His functions in relation to that court are .simihir to those ^)f Political Agents at 
other irufiortant native states. He exercis<?s no tlirect control in the internal 
ulTair.s of (he State ; but is consulted by the Native Government on all matters of 
coMsiderablc intia’est. Hi.s communications witli the Nizam’s Government are 
usually of a lioitative charaeter or confined to explaining the views and policy of 
the Government of India in matters affecting the interests of the two Govern- 
ments. He has under his orders two British luilitary force.s ; the Madras troops 
or “ Hyderabad Sulisidiary Force ’ with head-quarter.s at Secunderabad and Trimul- 
gherry, and the Bengal troops or “ Hyderabad Gontingent” with head-cpiarters at 
Bulanim. Berar, or the districts assigned by the Nizam in 1853 to the British for 
maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent, is .a cummissioner.sliip under the 
Resident and is administered by the Government of India. The province is some- 
times termed “ the Berars.” It i.s treated in every wa.v as a Briti.sh province, the 
.surplus revenue being however handed over to the Nizam. 

9. The Hyderabad State forms the greater part of the northern boundary of 
this Presidency. It is itself more or less bounded north and south, and partly 
traversed, by the Godavorv and Kistna rivers; the delta.s of which as they pass 
to tho ea.st coast tlii’Ougli British territory have been turned to such good account 
by the Englisli engineers of this Presidency. A military road traverses the State 
north and south from Nagpore to Bangalore, and another north-west to sotith^east 
from Poona through Hjulorabad city to Masulipatam and Madras. The railway 
lino from Madras to Bombay strikes through the Nizam’s dominions for about 180 
miles lictween the railway station.^ of Toongabudra and Goolburgah. The Nizam’s 
State Railway runs due west from Hyderabad ami joins the Madras a7id Bombay 
Railway at Waddy, a distance of 121 miles, but the junction is within the Nizam’s 
ilominions. This line is to be extended ncrth-cast to Warangal also in the 
dominions, and thence north to Chanda and east to the Singareny coal fields, 
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these being both in the Central Provinces. From the sources last-named it is antici- 
pated that the Madras Presidency may obtain a coal-supply. Warangal itself was 
once the capital of the ancient state of Telingana or the Teloogoo country, 
occupying a large part of Eastern and Central India. Golcondah in this state Avas 
the capital of the Kootbshahy dynasty of the sixteenth century, one of the five 
independent Mahomedan powers that arose on the disruption of the Bahminy 
Kingdom. Goolbui’gah was the capital of the Bahminy Kingdom, llyechore is the 
junction between the Madras and Bombay Railways. Shorapoor is the chief town 
of the once independent state of the same name, administered Avith much success 
by Captain Meadows Taylor up to 1853, but confiscated for rebellion in 1857 and 
presented to the Nizam. No public writer has betrayed so much sympathy with 
the races of Southern India, coupled with full knowledge of their peculiarities, as 
Captain Meaxlows Taylor. Aurungabad Avasthe old capital of the Deccan. Ajanta 
and Ellore are celebrated fur their Booddhist caves. At Assye Wellitjgton broke 
the Mahratta confederacy in 1803. Thi'ough the northern and western parts of 
the dominions are Mahratty-speaking countries, yet Teloogoo prevails in the south- 
eas't and Canarese in the south-west near the Kistna river. Of Bedar it has been 
remarked that in its vicinity are spoken the three languages of the east, west, and 
south; Teloogoo, Mahratta, and Canarese. The boundary of the Dravidian lan- 
guages may be said to be sorneAvhat north of the Kistna river. The folloAving 
villages belonging to the Nizam are situated within the boundaries of the Kistna 
district and surrounded by British territory : — Booravancha, Malavaram, Koda- 
vatakolloo, Oostapully, Gany-Atkoor, Poolipaud, Paritiala. The Madras troops, 
as already stated, have tlioir head-quarters at Secunderabad, Avhich is 5 miles 
from Hyderabad. I’he Bellary and Cuddapah districts Avere ceded by the Nizam 
to the British iu 1800 for the maintenance of this force, as explained in the 
foot-note. 

10. Trade into Madras territory from the Nizam’s dominions passes across 

the frontiers of the Kurnool, Bellary, Gotlavery, and Kistna districts. It is carried 
on at five points on the southern frontier within the limits of tlio Kurnool district. 
Registering stations for that district exi.st at the folloAving villages on the right 
bank of the Tqongabudra and Ki.stna; Kurnool, Satanacote, Bijnivomoola, Morava- 
condah, and SiddesliAvuraiu ; the two latter stations being beloAv the confluence of 
the two riArers. The principal articles of export from Kurnool district are cotton- 
goods, jaggery (unrefined sugar), salt, tobacco, and chillies. The imports from 
Hyderabad consist chiefly of rice, oil, oil-seeds, pulses, and clarified butter or 
ghee. In 1883-84 the approximate value of exports from British territory was 
Rupees 2,35,000, and of imports Rupees 2,56,000. There are eighteen station.s on 
the frontier by Avhioh goods are exported and imported from and into the Bollary 
district. The total value of all imports during 1883-84 was Rupees 5,00,000, the 
principal being cleaned cotton and jiiece-goods (nearly Rupees 3,00,000) ami 
wheat (Rupees 50,000). The total Amlue of all exports was Rupees 0,00,000, the 
principal being raw silk and unrefined sugar (nearly Rupees 3,00,000). Indian 
piece-goods and indigo amounted to another lakh. Trade into the Godavery district 
from tlie Nizam’s dominions is regi.stcred on the frontiers of the Yernagoodem and 
Bhadrachellam talooks at five places, viz., Juloogoomitty, Polaveram, Doornagoodem, 
Bhadrachellam, and Wodigoodem. In 1883 the approximate value of export.s 
from Godavery was Rupees 19,415 and of imports Rupees 1,32,093. There are 
four principal routes which trade follows in the Kistna district. ' Of these by far the 
most important is that through Juggayapett to Bezwada and Eiloro, for which 
the registering station is Palair. The exports by that route from the Nizam’.s 
dominions in 1882-83 amounted to Rupees 37,55,000 and imports to Rupees 
17,82,000. At Pondoogala in Pulnaud the exports amounted to Rupees 2,89,000 
ana imports to Rupees 28,000; at Tiroor the exports were Rupees 1,00,000 and 
the imports Rup^s 2,20,000 ; at Krishnarowpollem the exports were Rupees 42,000 
and the imports Rupees 82,000. t' * 

11. Central Peovinces. — iThe eastern portion of the old Berar, with the 
g^terpMt of the border province of Gondwana, formed originally the domain 
of the Bajah of Nagpore, chief of what were called the Eastern Mahrattas. The 
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present Central Provinces [*] were formed into one province in 1861 out of this 
countir; of the Saugor and Nerbudda districts of the North-Western Provinces, 
and or territories on the borders of Orissa, Madras, and Bombay. They lie 
between 17° 50' and 24° 27' N. latitude and between 76° and 85°. 15' B. longitude, 
and are bounded on the north by Bhopaul, the North-Western Provinces, and 
Bundelcuud, on the east by Reewali, the Chota Nagpore Tributary States, the 


[*] Skstcu II18TOKY OF VABT POLITICAL Kelationh WITH CENTRAL Phovotcm. — Tht Nogpore familp . — The early 
history of the Nagpore family is ttomewhat olmcuro, but iU importance in Indian historv may bo auid to auto from Ragbojoc, 
who, 9 M a leader of predatory expeditions, had, at Iho time of hit* death in 1755, eetablitihod the Mahrattu supremacy over 
the oou&try botweou tho Nerbudda and the Oodavory, from the Ajanta hills eastward to the sea. Haghoieo left four 
sons, Janojee, Sabahiee, Wadhojee, and llimbajee, and was succeeded by Jano^'oo, tho oldest, who died in 1772, 
after having, with the concurrence of the Poaliwa, adopted his nephew Kaghojee, son of Mndliojoc, kb bis btor.' 
Tho government, however, was, on Jauojco's death, tsoized by Sabalnee, who held it through much opposition till 1775, 
when he waa slain in battle by his brother, and was succeeded by Kaghojee, a minor, under the regency of MatUiojtHr. 
(2) Treaty o/1781 hti%vetn the EmjUsh and Madhvjte . — Advances had been made by tho Bengal Government during the rule 
oi Janojee with a view to obhiin CutUtek, but without success. An unsuccessful attempt was also made by Warren 
Hastings to rent a tract of country on tho Cuttack coast from Madhojee. In 1779 Madnojoe sent a force to invade 
Bengal in pursuance of a confc?deracy between tho Mubrattas, tho Nizam, and Uyder Ally, for the overthrow of tho Britihh 
power. Madhojec was at heart frendly to tho liritish Government, and being disaatistiod at the refusal of tho Peshwa to 
admit his claims tc Goorra Mundla ho undertook this expe-dition with much reluctance?. The Briti.sh Government who 
had despatched a force to tho Cariiatic by tho coast route, under Colonel Poane, to co-operato with tho Madras army 
against II y dor Ally found therefore little ilillieulty in concluding a treaty on 6th Apnl 17KI, by which tho army of 
Madhojeo was bought ftf from its invasion of Orissa, and a promise was obtained from him of assiMtatico agninst Ilydor Ally. 
(8) Treaty of Beogauin. —On the death of Madhojeo in 1788, tho uncontrolled power devolved on Itaghojoe, who was 
then twenty-eight ymirs of agi*. When the trijdo alliance whs fuvmcd between tho British Government, the Nizam, nrul 
tho I’eshwa, for the overthrow of Tippoo *Sultan, negtitiations were opened with a view to include Baghojee in tin* 
confederacy, but »>eringni'Jitam li*ll hcfoi t^ they were brought to a close. Itajp^hojoo was too jealous of the incroa.sed 
ascendency acquired by the British Govei iinient on the fall of Tippoo, to bo iuduc^^^d U) enter into an allianco toehi-i k 
tho growing power of Scindia. He even fwvted his iulluenct*, although without suecess, to put a sttip to the contest 
between Scinaia and Holcar with a view to u union against the English; and after the Trt'iity of Ba.ssein )u? ^oinetl 
jScindia in tho war which was begun to (h l’ciit tho ohjectH of that treaty. The power of Seindiii and Kaghojee in the 
lloccan vms broken in the battles of Assyc and Argtium. Tho ruin of Hugbojec was completed Viy the fall of Gnwdlgurh, 
and, on I7th December 1803, ho signed the Treaty of Uoogaum. By this treaty the Kajuh was stripix?d of the province 
of Cuttack and of the country to the west of the \Vurdah and south of the Nomullah and Gawilgurh nills. This troHty 
was oondrmed by tho Ire^ity of 1804 with tho Peshwa. Its effect was to reduce tho revenues of tho Berar Statu from 
about one croro of rupees to sixty lakhs. (1) UiStoratio$» of Su$nbutpore and Tatna to the Jiajah . — In 1806 tho ien-itory of 
Humbulpore and Patna was rot)tc.*rod to the Kajuh gratuitously, in considc^ration of tho grotit loss to which tho Kajah hutl 
boon suoiocted by tho tninsfer of tho tribute and allegiance of the chiefs of those <listricts to the British Government. 
But the Kajah steadily rejected repeated advanc'os towards cloiier relations, and reeistod all efforts made to induce him to 
subsidize a British force. (5) Treaty of 181G. — Uagliojee died in 1816, and was succ^eedod by his only son Pursojeo. This 
chief being incapacitated for govemunuit, a rogenev was formed under Kadhojee Bhonslay, better known as Appah Bahib, 
Pursojee's cousin. Appah Sahib, however, was oy no means secure in power, and to stronj^then himself he negotiated 
a treaty with tho British Government in May 1816, by which the Rajah agreed to subsidize a British force, costing 
Rupees 7,60,000 a year, and to maintain a force of not lesa than 8,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, with tho niH^essavy 
equipment of guns and warlike stores. (6) Appah Hahtb . — In 1817 Prasoioo died suddenly, liaving been murdered, as was 
afterwards discovered, by Appah Sahib. iSooii after liis acctuision, Appah Bahib made common causo with tho Peshwa, who 
was then inciting all the Mahrattas to unite agiiiiiht the KngliMh. He foil upon the liesidency with an ovorwbolming fort c, 
but was gallantly repulsed, and compelb.*<l on Gth Janaury 1818 to sign a provisional agjrocmont ceding hinds in lieu of the 
subsidy and contingent, and cngtigiiig that the govomment of tho country should be conducted according to the advice of 
the Resident. Appah Sahib, however, pe rsevered in his intrigues against the British Government. Ho was arrestinl, but 
effected his escape, and found refuge among tho tionds. After an unsuccensfui attempt to regain his hold of Nagp)ore, he 
tied to Hindostiin in February 1810. He died at Jodhpore in 1840. (J) TVeaty icith !{uyhnjee.—Ox\ the dipONition 
of Appah Sahib, a giTind.HOxi of ibigliop e by hin daughter whs placed in power on 26th Juno 1818. Hr> uHNumed 
the name of rvaghojiMj in honor of bis grandfiitluT. During tho minority of the new Itujah, the Kag].>or<’ trrritoi v 
was under the inanagcmert of the Kesitb nt, acting in the name of the Kajah. In 1826, when the Rajuh uttuined Ids 
m.ajoritv and w'as entrusted with the udminiNtiatioQ, a treaty was made witli him, by whit h ho cofled for i vcr leriiti>iic s 
to pay tae cost of the sub.-sidiary force, and a.s.signed lands as a guarantee for tho paynnuit of the troops wind h he was 
bound to muintiiin, and wore tlnaiceforth to ho under etmtiol of the Biitish Govomment. T'ho Krijjih also ImiuimI 

himsell' to maintain good govornincnt uud* r e«.ntrol of tho Uesident. Tho provisions of this treaty, howev»;r, win 
acknowledged to pre.s.s Inxivily on the K:i j;ih’s ^e^(»ure^•8, and to he inconsistent with tho declared wish and rcHcdution of 
<ROvcmmeiit to restore the Bhonslay family l ho rank ami sbition of one of tho Hubstaiitivo powoin of India. In 1829 
thereforo the treaty was inodilied, tlic a.-.sigm.'d di.striets were restored to Nagpore, u uubsidy of eight lakh. i a yisir v;i.s 
taken instead, the auxiliary force was di.-^hniided, and the Ibijiih was required to keep up a natioiittl force of his own 
sutiicient to preserve the internal tranquilil-y of tho country. Tho Kajah was at th<? sumo time rtdeased to some exienl 
from his comploto Bubjcction to the KoMdeiit in tho udminiblraiioa of affairs. At tho ri.qucst of tho Rajah, in 1880, tho Gth 
article of the treaty of 1826, the utility of reUiining which was not very apparent, was cancelled. (8) Lapse of the Eaypore 
Etate to the Britieh Guverument . — Kaghojee retained tho administratiou of affairs till the day of hi.s death, I UK neci iuh' r 
1863. He died without a son, without anv heir whatever, and wdtbout any adopUsi child, and it was determined in 
incorporate with the British territories tho Nagpore Slate, which had in 1818 been lorfeitod by tho treachery’ and hostililN' 
of Appah Sahib, had been declared to b<dung to the British Govemmont by right of conquest, had been conferred by fn < 
gift on Raghojee, his hoirs and succesiiors, by tho tro.aty of 1826. and had now lapsed to tho British Government by di.fuolt 
of heirs. (0) Bahandur of J>eor . — In 1856 th<.^ surWving widows of the lute Kajah adopted us ihtur son and In ii , 

Janojee Bhonslay, a collateral relation of the Ihijah in tho female line. In consideration of the loyalty of tho family dunng 
the rebellion of 1867, the title of Kajah Bulmudur of Dcor, and tho lauds of D«kit, in the district of Saitara, wore confen iMj 
in perpetuity on Janojee and his heirs, whether by blood or by adoption. The family receive pensions amounting at 
present to Rupees 2,03,000. (lOJ The Central Provincee conetituted , — In November 1861 Nug{>ore and its dcpondoiicics and 
the Bangor and Nerbudda temtorins w'cro formed into a separate administration under a Chief Commissioner, and to 
these were added in April 1862 Sumbul^toro, Patna, and their dopendenoies, which had hitherto been under tho control of 
the Government of B^gal. These temtories are known as the Central Provinces. Including tho Sumbulpore and Patna 
ji^op there were Weingunga zemindars '34, Chatisgurh zemindars 34, Chanda zemindars 21, Chindwarra lagheordars 12, 
ISaugor and Nerbudda chiefs 3, Humbulpore and Patna chiefs 11 ; total 115 ohiefships and zeinindarries of very varying 
extent and revenue. (11) Weingunga, Chatiagurh, Chanda and Chindwarra ekiofe , — The Weingunga zemindarries were 
granted or conffrmad by the Mahruttus to Gond or Rajpoot familiea aa rewards for service or to ensure their assistam:e in 
maintaining order in what waa then a very unsettlfMl country. The zemindars were bound to furnish a certain number of 
armed men to assist the Government in police duties, and paid a rent always liable to enhancement. No written enguge- 
meato undev the treaty of 1629 were formed with them by the British Government. The Chatisgi^h zemindarries wen* 
held in ancient times or the Chatisgurh Rajahs of the Uyhybunaee dynasty of Ruttenpore on the tenure of i^itary aervico, 
which the M a hr attaa changed to a tribute varying in amount with the power of the Qovenunent to exact it« The C^nda 
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[aJI)MIKI8TRATIOK — 


Orissa Tributary Mabauls and Jeypore, on the south bj the Nizam’s dominions and 
the Madras districts of Gan jam and Godavcry, and on the west by the Nizam’s 
dominions, Berar, and Bhopaul. The area of the whole province is 113,042 square 
miles, of which 84,208 square miles are British territory with a population of 
0.805,149. The Native States comprise 29,112 square miles with a population 
estimated at 1,700,000. The population of the whole province is 11,505,149. The 
revenue is over 15 millions of rupees. 


lonure* were of a •imilar deecription to those of the Weingunga group and subject as a rule to the payment of tribute. 
The Chindwarra jagheerdars had always been in a kind of feudiJ subjection, first to the Gond liajahs and subsequently 
ii, the Mahrattas; but the natural strength of their country preserved them from entire subjection to the latter, whose 
policy, therefore, it was to support one o1 the most poworful of them in order that he might keep the others in chock. In 
1819 the status of these dependent chieftains was enquired into by the Mahratta Government through the britisl) 
otliccrs who wore then managing the country in the name of the Rajah, and their powers were restiicted under new 
engagements binding them not to intlict capital punishment, to refer their disputes to the arbitration of that Govennnent, 
and generally to be loyal and obedient. They renounced in these engugementa tho right which souio of them had usurpud 
of levying transit duties ; Sf>me of them wore also required to furnish a spticified number of men when called upon by the 
M.ihratta Government to do so, but as it was an object to treat them liberally their tributcfs Wi-re not as a rub) enhanced, 
by aiticle 2 of the treaty of IHl 8, ougHgornents were concluded with tho Gond und other tributary chiefs and xemindur'i 
>»y British officers in the namo of the l^jnh. The etigugeinonts concluded with the zomindars of Chutisgurb, Churubi, 
and Dooghar or Chindwarra were gmtrantced by ailicle 2 of the treaty of 1829. In 1856, after tho lapse of tlie Nagporo 
State to the British Govoniment, some enquiries into these tenures were made, and in some cfiscb the old sunnuds were 
informally renewed; but the only material <'hango efiected in the position of tho zoiniudxurs was the gradual restriction of 
their judicial powers. (12) Saugor and Narbudda chicfA . — The Saugor and Norbudda chiefs, though their trwitinent by tlio 
Mahrittas had been in some rcbpet ta dilferent from that of tho Nagporo Kcmiadars, hold eventually niucli the same position 
a.s tho latter. (13) Sambulpore and Vatna chUfa . — The Sumbulpt»ro and Tutnu, orGoorjat, chiels were ut first uidt-pendcnt , 
but were subsequently held in subordituitu>ii to tho ^laharajah of Piitmi, tho moist powerful of their nuitiber. in later 
l i MU'S he vras compelled to share this siipiemacy with the Mahara jah of Sumbulpore. The chieltainbhips whitdi formerly 
owed allegiance to Sumbulpore and Tatrja wore, including those two, eighteen in number, and the country was known as 
the Attruh (18) Ghur just as that to the west was and .still is trailed the Ohuttees (lib) Ghur : hence it lius been conjectured 
that tho Ilynybunsee clytuiaiy, whobo capital was Chatihgiuh, ruled also over the lSuinbuij>oro and Taliia Goorjuts. In 
17 )6 these territories fell under tho dominion of the Mahrattas. but were ceded to tho British Government by the treaty 
of 1803 with Ra^hojoo Bhonsbiy. \Vith the exception of Kajguih, the chief of which state was, as a reward for hi» 
b iolily and services, dcclai-«.‘d to be under the special protection of the British Government, all thi.'se stall s were lestoreil 
to the Mahrattas in 180b. Butin l»i 8 they reverted to the Butish Government, and were tinaJly eedetl by tho treaty 
i>f 1826, Advaiitage was taken of the circunuitaiues under whiirh Sumbulpore, Tatnaand their depemb »*i ics were found on 
their cession to annul tho dcj*eiidency of tho oth« r zemindars on these two chiefs, and in 1821 siqiarab; sunmids w'cre 
grunted by Govanimeut to ouch zemindar, and sei><iruto t ngagena nta taken. The Goverament from ilw tiist dcclirnd lo 
ivs.iie any aeflnite rules for the guidara e of tlio cbiets. The general lino of policy to bo adopted alone was indiratiid. Thr 
a.'teei'taiaed and generally adinitliyl rights «^t the Rajah aud the various ciassos of his eubjeeth, und ail customs of tiie 
« ouiitry that were not incomj»aTihlo with the u&itgcs of civibzed nation.^, were to bo stricliy iiiaint.iin> d. In regard lo 
tribute it was determined to adopt generally a lower situiu than that which was levied under the Maliratta Government. 
i'Ucrpt with Hajgurh, with whicn a linal BettltMucnl wa.s made in 1.810, tho setUoiuents wauo all made for a limited 
p« ji»>d. They were renowinl in 1827, but t)u)Ugh the engagements entered into in that year were normnally for five ycei’M 
only, they wore not ronowod at the cx)>iration of that pijriod. Snp;nato engagemnuts were at tho same time taken from 
I «cii cliiof, binding him to tho right administration of the judicial and police po worn entrusted to him. In practice tho 
j.owors of the chiefs in criminal cases were limited to the intliction of seven years’ imprisonment. Of tho original Attrah 
(IS) Gliur, olevea only remain att^iched to the Cential Provinces. Of the Sumbulpore gniup, ISumbulpore jiroper oscheuted 
t<.» Govcromezit in 1849, and Chunderporc is no longer managed by a chief. On the abolition of tlio South-Western 
Frontier Agency in 1837, Bond and Atinullick were transfern.’d to tho control of tho Supeiiutendont of the Tributary 
MahauU of Orisaa and still remain undor his charge. In 1833 the zemiudar of Burghur was convicted of reb«^Uion, und 
his < -.state was conferred on Deonatb Sing, Rajah of lliijgurh, who was thenceforth oonsidernd c,hit>f of Rujgurh cum 
Burghur. On the formation of the Centiul Provinces' administration, tho states of Gongporo und Bonay, of the Patna 
group, remained as before attached to tho Chota Nag|M)ro divi.siou of Bengal. (14) Clatsi/UaCion of cbig/n and Tr/ tnindara 
tu 1867. — In 1867 further enquiries into the status of tho chiefs and zemindars of the Central Provinces resulted in a 
d« duration of the liability of all except Rajgurh to an enhancement of tribute, and in their classification into two divisions, 
the one comprising chiefs of the rank of feudatories, the other those whose position was merely that of British subjects. 
Fiffc'tm chieiB were declared to. hold the position of femlutorios, und Munnuaa of adoption wero issued to such of these 
» bi*'fs as had not ritccivod them. Acknowledgments of fealty were also taken from them. These chiefs exercise full 


I IN il and revenue powers in their states : in criinin il cases sentences of capital punishment are subject to confirmation 
>-y tho Commissioner of Chatisgurh. They and their Hubjrcts are n«»t amenable to British luw's for nets done or property 
]M)ss«-.».scd in their states, lliey sre under the political control of the Chief CommiBsioncr. (16) Tributes of (hu Ouorjut 
I /or/:-!.--- Ad van tape was taken of the enquiry intf, and definition of, the sbitus of tho chiefs and zemindars of tho Central 
I'vovirifta to declare the intention to revise from time to line- the tributch paynblo by tho Goorjut chiefs. This was accord- 
ingly dune, and the tributes we-rc nrvijod for a p« rioil of 20 yiiirs commencing from 1867, and sumiuds setting forth the 
h.ime conditions as those conluiin d in tlu* acknowlc-lgim nts of fe;»lty taken from the Nagporo and Saugor Icmlatories 
wi;re iasued to them. (10) Sptcml si ttlemcnt i< *ni x f/ r/ui/nfa.-'-'rhc tixcoptional position of tho non-fondatory 

/eTuinJurs of Chanda, in thnltlu‘y were respon.-^ible tor the inanugi-ment of, and maintonunco of <»rdcr in, large tracts of 
country, led to the issue to them in 1807 of .-^uuinuls ilcfinin^ ihcir tenure, tho modi) of sucecs.^^ion, their dutic.sus nuiiiugera 
and kindred tubjects. Similar >unnu<U were i.ssiicd to the zemindars of Cliatisgurh and to those of the Balaghaut. (17) 
Tfe Ji/teen /amatory sintsa of t Ur Central Provutccs . — Part imilars will now be given for the tillecii fiaidatory htules of the 
Central Provinces. A'^lyruyar/i,- -This family is .a hramh of llio old. Gond dynasty of Mundlu. In 17ob tin; Maliruttns 
lt.*vied a tribute of 16,000 Nagporo rupees, and this amount was at various times raised, till at the lapse of tho Nagporo 
. tale to tim British Government in 18.54 it stood at nearly 39,000 Company*s rupees. In 18i57 tho tribute was again 
revised and fixed at Rupees 47,000 per annum for a period of 20 yeaiK. In 1865 tho chief of Khyiagurh received a suuiiiid 
guaranteeing to him tho right of adoption. In 13()9 the tyranny and oppression of tho ruling chief, Laul Futich Sing, led 
to rus removal from power and tho assumption of the innimgcment of tho eUte by the British Government. Ljtll Futtch 
Ntng aiod ml 876. The area of Khyragurh is about 960 square miles ; its population 122,264 souls: and revoruio 
Kuihjos 1, 17,030. The miht^y force consists of 60 cavalry and 100 infantry. Xandoaon . — The country comprised in 
conferr^ in 1723 by Ragh(»jeo Bhonslay on a religious devotee, named Ram Doss, Cehbacy being 
ohservam^ of the ^ct to which liaiu Doss belonged, the succession is maintained bv adoption. A sunniid 
conferring the right of adoption has been grunted to the chief of Nandgaon. Tho area of Nandgaon is about 884 
1 A state amounts to Rupees 90,097; the population to 148,464 s.)u1b. The tribute was 

V’ annual pay meut of Rupees 46,000 for a period of 20 years. The military force of the 
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12. The Central Provinces are controlled by a Chief Commissioner, who has 
ordinarily the powers of a local Government, and exercises complete control over 
all departments and branches of tho administration, aided by a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary. The civil and criminal courts are under a Judicial Commis- 
sioner. The administrative staff consists of 4 Liummis-sioners, 19 Deputy Commis- 
sioners, 17 Assistant Commissioners, 24 extra Assistant Commissioners and 50 
Tahsildars. The other departmental heads are a Sanitary Commi.ssioner and 


years at Rupaos 11,000. Inhere is a small force of 30 horso and 331 foot. Kawurdah is held a branch of the I'linduiTca 
family, and was conferred for miliUry ao.rvicca by lUt^hojon llhonslay. Theoblur branch of the Kawnrdah family hoMs 
tho xeoiindarry of Pnadurrea, to which the son by a senior wife succeeds to tho exclusion of his older brolhMr by a junior 
wife. By this custom liam Sing, a younger son, but by a wife, boctimo Eomindar of rundunon. < )ii tho exf int lion 

in 1863 of the younger or Kawnrdah branch of tho family, Rarn Sing’s older brother. Bahaudur Sing, was roc ogni/ed as 
chief of KaWtirdah, but died shortly afterwards when ho was suocotHiod by Ram Sing’s older son by a junior wif.*, Ibijiuid 
Sing. This chief has been graatod a suunud confnrring on him the right of adoption. 'J’lm trihuto onginally hxod at 
Rupoee 2,000 was subsoquently more than quadrupled by the Bhonalay family : it was revised in 1807 for 20 years, and iu)w 
stands at Rupees 16,000. Tho area t-f Kawnrdah is H87 aq'-iaro miles ; its revenue Kupeos 5.'br.'»o ; ilui population ia 
estimated at 76,462 souls; there is no militaiy force. Jfu^rar.- This family is said to havo been driven from VV.ivangKl in 
the Deccan by the encroachments of the Mahomedan power early in the 14th century. In 1777 the ibijah of BuNbir was 
diiven oat of his territories by his brother and took refuge with the neighbouring chief of Joy pore, to whom in return for 
assistance in recovering his territories he coded on certain conditions tho pergunnah of Cotapaud In I7S2 hustilitics broke 
o\it||.j>etween the two states in consequence of the non-fulfilment by Jeypore of the condition*^ of tho cousit*!!. Tho lluHtur 
chief died before he could recover the whole pergunnah, and as Bustar at this time failed in its jiayinont of ti thuto* to 
Nagpore, that Government took possession of tho pergunnah and subsequently granted it to Joyp*)re, on condition of 
furiiishiiig military aid against BuaUir whon required. The con.HUmt mids and reprisals between the two Htates kept the 
country for many years m a state of anarchy. In an agroemoiit taken by tho Nagjioro Government from the eliird' of 
Bustar on the occasion of a revision of tho sottleiuont of the Chati.sgurh district, tho bitter hioind hirn.self to pay an 
annual tribute of 6,000 Nagpore rupecH, Hubjert to a rcmis.sion of l^upoe.s 1,000 ho long a.*? the Cotiip iivl jnu gunnah should 
remain separated f»*om his territories. ('laimH to tho restoration of f.'otupuud were more tlian oma* pui i>y Ihisi.n , 

but in 1863 it was finally decided tliut tho ihitinh Ciovcruinent, winch had Hucecedc'd to the ngiils (d' th.' \ag|M«ic Sf.ii. ^ 
should receive Rupees 3,000 per anriuiu from tin' Joypere chn f, in return for whitdi he was 1 ' ret.iin ( otap.i'id md 
c'xcmpt from the condition of military service utlachcd to tho original grant. Oi this huui Ixupe* h ‘..'.omO uu- p.id i(.. i he 
Rajah of Bustar in money, and the reiiiuinder tn tlu^ form of a eontimiod ri'mission of trihuir, whii-h now .‘ilaod^i ;iL 
Rupees 3,056 per annum, i.e., 4,000 Nagpore rupics. the auiouid of the tiibuti' fixed in 181 0 afh r dedm ting tlie remiMsion. 
The chief of Bustar received a sunnud of adoption in 18G2. Tho area of BuHtar is about 13,(iO0 ^quan inih's ; tLs popula 
lion 78,866 souls ; and revonue Rvipcos y2, 136. Tlie chief lias a milibiiy foico ».'f 60 infantry. Kirronf/r <<> . - 

Under tho Mahrattaa this state jKud atnbut(*of Rupees 6.330 in Nagpore coin, but tho anuumt u usn dm t d l«. bhipocs 
4,600 under tho last Itajah of Nugporo. Subject to Kurondo is tho potty cbiol’sliip of Thoo.imul held by u Iohio Ii of the 
K.'irondo family. The Thooaimil family again is divided into an cMe.r or legitimate, aiel a y<ui:iio i or illvgitiuwite 
branch: the head of tho former suci eoding to the chiefsUip with the iillo of l*uut Rajah, ilio head ot the laibr to th.e 
aduiiiii.stration of the country with tho title of d*aut luijah. This custom led to constant feuds b I'vt cm iJic ‘r.iut .nul 
b.mt luijahs : disputes alnio viccurrcd b*'twocn Kar.mde and Jcvpora fuv'.iHionod by claimN of th«* latter !o st))»Tf;}M.u.y over 
the pergunnah of Kaslieupore, a part of d’hooainul. Tho Nbigpore Govurnuu'iit thendoic de|/ j tuiu. ii to separate 
'.riiooumui from Karorule ami to have its adrnini-^iratiori in ttic h-imlH of th'/ 'Taut Rujali 'l’lie.-« i»i<fers vein t-on- 
finiu’<-l by Govemmeut in 1802 and tlie claiin.H ef J'.'yporo to Kasliocporc wore at the >wii!ie tii'u* di ^ t l!t)wc(l. In J 
liowovcr, it was found tliat tho disputes between the and Taut Ibijahs still continued. .I'lu-naii.iil was th<rt ften 

divided between them, the Taut Rajah ntaining Kaaheeporo apd paying a juoportion.if o leiie '.f (hr tiibute. 'i'he 
territory under tho Paul Rajah was restored t<» the jnri.sdivf jon oi the ciii<*i of Karonde, an I f he reinaiii ng ten ilfirv was 
given as a separate zeniiudarry to the Taut Ibijali. fn 1869 tho 'laut Ibijah also was placed und. r the b e Lai (;ontn.d of the 
Karondt* chief. Oodid rrataip Detj, chief of ivalahuntiy (Ivaronde) di*‘cl on iJio 19th April l.HSI and tiio claims td Raj;ih 
Uim Afohana Sing(Ragbo Ki.^^hur IJco), a minor -'ight yenra ohi, were recognised by the Goveruor-Gen.Mal in (’ouucil. A 
sutiniid of adoption WHS giMiiteJ to the chief of Karondo in 1802. Th»’ tribute pai l by Kaionih ih luipees .3,600; its 
urea is 3,746 square niilea, with a population of 133,483 kouI.m. The revi line amoui.la to Riipt r-N 20, 000. The chief h.is no 
military force. Xalcir — Thiii state wa.s held by tho Mahmlt/is on the condition of furnisliing 600 men fur th«' service of tho 
( lovcrnineut free of oxpiinMo w'nenover requirrsl P) do hO. In ISOO the then c/iiof was deprivtd ot Iv.ikeir, hut was in IM18 
restored to it under the authority of th(' British Ilesid'Uit at Nagpon: on paynient of an aimua] liib'.lr of ku[»e' s aOO. 
Thi.s was remitted in 1823, in consequorioe of the Government h<iving re.sunifrd the .‘;:iyor duturs f<>nuer]y !«!% i»‘.l by the rhi( f, 
who tboreforo pays no tribute. 'The pre.sent chief has ii:« eived a tiunnud granting biin tl.(* rich! of adoption. 'J'lio 
area of Kakoir is about 1 ,000 .square miles ; tho population 13, .>.>2 souls; the reN miiuo amounts to Ua|>er'.‘« 16,000. 'I‘ho 
chief keeps up a force of 180 foot .soldiers. — rhis petty chiefMhip struggled with var d furluju; against llni 

Peahwa, Scinoia, and tho Pindarriea, but wa& eventually taken under British protection. Tho chii f recMve.s Kupeis 
2,213-14-5 as componsMition for the loss of fninsit dues ; he pays no tribute to Govenunent. A suninid of adopt.iori was 
conferred on the obief in 1862. The .area of Alakrye is cat i inn tod at 216 square miles ; lU revenue 22,000 ru|.c*ca, lujd 
population 13,648 souls. Suktee . — This ataUi was held as a tributary to tho Maharajahs of Sumbulporc. Tin* chief 
W 9 ia deprived of all power in 1676 for gross oppression and attempts to simport false represontations by nioiins of fiirged 
docunionts: tho management of the atato haa bo»ai acTurmoa by the “British (^vorhmont. The chief has rcteivod « Hunnud 
granting him the right of adoption. Tho area of Suktee is 11 6 square miles ; tho population 8. 3I>4 souls. Tho rcv«mio 
amounts to Rupees 8,13!. A tribute, fixed at present at Rupwis 350 is paid to tho British Gcvcrnnient. Sarnnffhnr- - 
The chief has received a sunnud granting him the right of adoption. This small state has an area of about. .610 squaro 
miles: tho revenue is Rupees 8,000, and the tribute now paid amounts to Rupees 1,400. It has a population of .‘G ,091 
souls. R(Hfghur cum Burp hur. — Doom: th Sing, on whom the /.einindarry of Burghur had boon confernd in IK.3.3, on tho 
conviction of its holder A rebellion, and who rendorod good service in 1857, died in 1862, and wsih HUccoLKlcd by ins non, 
Gunsham Sing, who received a sunnud granting him tho right of adoption. The tribute p.'iid by this state i.s now lCupci:s 
400. Riijgurh is held under a permanent settlemont. Itajgurh cwm Burghur is 1,486 square miles in with n pnjiula- 

tion of 03,304 souls, and a rovenue of Rupees 7,600. JJamra . — Tribohun Sing, chief of Bainr.i, died in M:iy IHGD, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Soodhal Deo. The chief has received a. sunnud con f erring on him the right of idojition. 
The area of Bamra is about 1,988 square miles, its population 63,GI3 ^souls, and rovenue Kupcc.9 C>,0(H». A tribute '>f 
Rupees 340 is at present paid to tho British Government. R€hracoh . — Tho chief of this st.-ito b:t<l not at first bren 
inr lndod in the list of feudatories on the gri 7 uud of his miiladininistmtiou. This was ‘subsf-spicntly aMciTiiined to have 
been due to the acts of one of the chief's brothers who managed thr state fur him during his illm*HH, and as (b ) chief 
hud shown conspicuous loyalty in 1857, he was recognized as a fem-latory and received a sunnud uf adoption arcordiugly. 
The area of Rohi^olo is about 833 square miles; Hs revciitio Rupees 6,000 ; population 12,660 houIh. The (hief pay.i a 
tribute at present fixed at Rtipoos 580. Sonapore . — This family is un aff.shoot from the former ruling house of .SuinViulporr. 
Tho pn^cni chief, Neelodhlir Sing Deo, .succoedt;d when a minor. The title of Bahaudur has been conferred on Kirn for 
services to tho British Government. Ho has r'^ceivod a sunnud granting /him the right of adoption. The area of 
Sonapore is 1,000 square miles, with a population of 130,713 soula ; the revenue amounts to Uupcc.*i 18,000. The* 
tribute paid is now Rupees 6,000. parss. — Heorabuj jur Deo, Maharajah of Patna, died in August 1S66, and was succoodod 
by Our Prstaup Deo. In 1869 the tyranny of tho c^ef and of his brother^ Laul Bishnath Sing, produced a rising among 
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Deputy Surgeon-Genernl, a Commissioner of Customs, and 4 Commissionei‘3 of 
Revenue and Circuit, an Inspector-General of Police and Prisons, an Inspector- 
General of Education, a Conservator of Forests, a Director of Agricult ure, and an 
Inspector-General of Registration, who is also Commissioner of E.xcise and Stamps. 
The whole administration is directly subordinate to the Goveriuneut of India. 
There are fifteen native or feudatox-y states lying within the Centi-al Provinces, 
which are px'otected and controlled by the Chief Commissioner, to wlioso confirma- 
tion the oixU'i'S of the native, chiefs in matters of life and ileath are subject. Each 
state is ruled according to its own laws and customs and British law is not in force. 
Bustar, Kalahundy (or Karonde), and Makrye States arc the principal of those. 
Bustar has an area of 1 "1,002 square miles and a population of 100,000 chiefly 
Gonds. The cliief town is Jagdalporc. K.alahundy has an area of d,74rj .squaj'o 
miles and a population of 105,000. The Rajah, a Rajpoot, has a revenue of about 
80,000 rupees. Makrye has an area of 215 square miles aud is under a Goad 
rajah. 

13. The Central Provinces '.skirt the agency or scheduled tracts of the Gan jam, 
Vizagapatam, and GoduA'cry districts, but on account of the hilly nature of the 
country which intervenes they have much less connection with this Presidency than 
have the Nizam’s dominions. The Godavery river rises near Nassick in the Bombay 
Presidency and after forming the bordei’s of the Central Provinces for 160 miles 
flows through tho Godavery xlistrict and entoi’s the Bay of Bengal near Cocanada. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway enters the Central Provinces at Boorhanpore in 
the district of Ni mar terminating at Jubbulpore, where it joins tho “ Jubbulpore 
Extension” of the East Indian Railway, which enters the provinces at Undan-a 
station; the Nagpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line brandies off from 
it at Bhosawal, and after passing through Berar reaches Nagpore. A branch line, 
45 miles long, called tlie Wurdah Valley State Railway, runs from Wurdah station 
to Warora via Ilinganghaut. Tho llolcar State Railway to Mhow and Indore runs 
from Kho-ndwa station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, while a branch from 
tho Gadaw'aiTa station of the same line connects the town of Mohpany. Tho 
Nagpore and Chatisgurh State Railway running from Nagpore to Calyaiiny, a 
distance of 125 rnilc.s, is now utlder construction. A line connecting Kaiijxiro with 
Vizagapatam, a distance of 372 miles, is being surveyed. Nagpore, tho capital of 
tho Central Provinces, i.s 505 mile.s north-ivest of Madras and is on the direct line of 
railway gradually being completed between Calcutta and Bombay. The civil station 
of Seetabnldeo is on the north and west of Nagpore. Tho town and military 
cantonment of Karnptee i.? 0 miles north of Nagpore. This i.s a first-class brigade 
command under Madras. ('hutida contains tho tombs of the old Gond kings. 


tho wild Oondn of Piitiui. Tltuy wen* l•oclu^c•d, hut not until Laul Bibhuath Sin" and hit) followcTB hud com- 
mitted many atrocitirb in cold hlood. For these rj liiahnath Hing: waa removed from !*atna and an enquiry into 

tho cau84.*K ol the outbreuk led to tho xleiKt-sitiori of the? chief and the assumption of tho managomont of tho State by 
the llritihh Government. This occurirci in 1871. The chief of l^atna has received a suiinud grunting him the right of 
adoption. Maharajah Sut Prataup Di o is a Chohaii li.*ij)HtOt, aud the twenty-sixth repreaeutati vo of the family. The area 
Patna is 2,391# wpiaro mih’s, with a population of 98,036 aouU; the revenue is Rupees 26,000 ; a trilmto of Rupees 600 
has been fi.xod for 20 y< urn from 1867. (18) flitjah of Phooljhur . — To tho gfroup of feudatory btates belongs tho Rajah 

of Phooljhur, who, although not a feud itory, ia a zemindar of considerable importancu. In 1861 Rajah Sowuk Sahyo died ; 
bis next hoir Jug Sahye, a minor, was the offft]uinff of a Phix>lby’ah marriage and his legitimacy' was questioned. 
Knquiry showed tluit siu h marriages were considered valid ; Jug 8ahyo was Uiereforc recognized zemindar of Phooljhur 
and rcceivtMi tho title of rajah, which tho head of tho family had always borne. Jug Sahyo died in 1866, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldobt son, Shoor Sing. (19) Disturb anceii in Sumbulpore , — In 1802 disturbances occurred in the Suinbui. 
pore district, caused by the intrigues of Soorundcr Shah, a relatix'o of the last Mahumjah of Sumhiilporo. This man had 
successfully stirred up a relvellion iti the Surnhulporc districts in 1867 and subsequent years, but surrendered on conditions, 
and was pennitted to reside under surveillanco at Suinbulporo. Soon afterwards with the idea of possessing himself of 
•the sovereignty of Sumbulpore, he organized marauding bands who committed great atrocities in the Sumbulpore districts. 
For those offences ho w'as detained as a political prisoner in tho fort of Asseergiirh and the disturbances ceased. (20) 
Transfer of Nimar . — In May 1864 the British portion of Nimar WRS transferred from tho Central India Agency to tho 
Central Provinces. Tho tracts forming this district havo come undor British administration at different times. Those 
lying on the banka of the Nerbudda became British territory in 1818, and *in 1823 the greater part of 8cindia*8 pos- 
sessions in Niiniir came under Briti.'^h ninruigomont. In I860 cortidn territorial exchanges were effected with Scindia by 
which tho sovereignty of the British Government in Scindia’s Kimar was confirmed and Boorhanpore and Zeinabud wero 
also cerlcd by him. Seme parts of Nimur Isdongcd to llolcar, while outlying portion.s of the British dislricU w-erc siir- 
roundod by his territory. As this gave rise to inconvenionco it was resolved to exidiangc tho detached districts hold 
by the BritiKh Government in the w€-Klf*rn poitioii of Nimar for Holcar's pORSC-saioiia in tho Deccan, 'Fhe exchange 
was finally completed in 1807. The pergunnahs of Biirwyc, liburgaon, ana Muiidlei.sur, north of the Ncrbuddii, and 
of Kuftrawiid iru luding the lapsed jaghc* r of Chota Kuarawad, soutli of that river, of an aggrrgali! annual valiio of 
Kupoes 4 5,6ou, wi re a<‘e<‘rdirigly ma le ov<?r to llolcar. Tho transfer of Burwy<; was Mccompunied by the c<mditi/ n that 
llolcar should abolish his trunsil duties on tho lino between Indoro and tho gioat Indian PeninsuLi Railway in Nimar. 
In 1865 sunnuds wi re issued to tlm /•GtiindarH of Nimar conferring on them grants of lands or money in comjiensation 
for tho loss of tho emolumeut attached to certain hereditary oflicos, tho duties of w Uieh they foiiucrly diachitrgeJ. 
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Warora is the chief colliery centre and terminus of the Wurdah Coal State Railway. 
On the 1st April 1874 the two talooks of Bhadrachellam and llekapully in tho 
Upper Godavery district of tlio Central Provinces, having rn area of about SS5 
square miles, were transferred to this Presidency. They now form part ol tho 
scheduled tracts under tho jurisdiction of the Collector of the Godavery. Wurdah 
is a cotton-prodiicing district, llinganghaut is the chief cotton mart of CtuUr.al 
India. Jubbulpore is the junction of the Groat Indian Peuin.sula and Past Imliau 
Railways. In the fort of Saugor, Europeans were shut up in 1 So? by nuitinoiis 
sepoys till relieved by the Central India Field Force under Sir Hugh Rose. Pach- 
murhy is known as a sanitarium, but is not miicli used from this Piv sidtmev. 
Boorhanpore was taken by Wellington in 1803. At the border I'oi’t of Asseergurli 
the last of the Peshwas suirendeied to Malcolm in 1818. Raupore district is 
the largest in the Central Provinces. 'I'lu? chief tf)wn i.s Hauj)oro on the line of 
railway being made to Calcutta by Suiubiilpore. Tho Cential Provinces possess 
eight separate coal-fields ; at Binuler, Wurdah, Wai’ora or Chanda, Keinarani, and 
Singareny in the Godavery valley; ;it Shahpore in tho Betool district; and at 
Mohpany, Tawa, and Pcnch in llic Sautpoora region. All these are probably 
destined sooner or later to suppi}' tlie South of India. Tho language spoken in tho 
Central Provinces is maiidy the Hindoo of Jsorthern India; but Mahratta i.s talked 
Iw a very largo population in the south-west, Ooriyali is spoken in the oa.st, and 
Teloogoo is spoken in the .south and sonth-ea.st. There aro also al^ont tavai millions 
of aborigines wh^ speak Gond, Bhccl, and other languages. The Good i.s a Dravidian 
tongue, and the Bheel a Kolarian. There are about two million.s of {irimifivo races 
consisting of Goads, Kolaruin Bheels, and Koors or Koorkoos. The military 
stations of the Nagpore Force garrisoned by tho Madras army aro Kamjiteo 
fhead-quarters), Chanda, Iloshangabad, Raupore, Seetabuldeo, Sironcha, Pachmurliy 
(sanitarium), and Sumbulpore ; other military stations aro Jubbulpore, Saugor and 
Satna. 

14. As abo/e mentioned tho connection of tho Central Provinces with tho 
Madras Presidency has been limited on account of tho hilly nature of t he country 
between thorn, this reason restricting the number of routes open ; and the fact tiiat 
the inhabitants living near the boundaries are either uncivilized Khonds or otlier 
hill-tribes or barely civilized Hindoos has farther tended to prevent tho dev'olop- 
inent of trade. Up to the last five years, all the trade that oxi.stod w.as carried on 
by the Brinjarries of Chati.sgurh and Raupore, who from their settlement.s in tho 
Central Provinces annually marched down with thousands of bullocks laden cliiefly 
with wheat, cotton, Bengal-gram, and oil-seeds througli (ho Gaiijain Malial-.s, 
Joyporo and Ruiupa to tlie .salt depot-s of the Gan jam, Vizagapatam and God.ivoiy 
districts, returning laden witli salt. Within the last live years, however, communi- 
cation with the Ganjam district has boon greatly improved. A fair cart road has 
been opened to Sumbulpore and thi.s is used by Ganjam merchants to roach many 
other parts of tho Central Provinces bt’sides Sumbulpore. It is turthoi- in contmii- 
jdation to complete as tart road the direct road towards Raupore from Gan jam. 
The security now given to per.son and property in tho hilly borders and the .safely 
of the roads have introduced these and other traders who are gradually sujiplard iiig 
tho Brinjarries. They carry salt to the Central Province.s and bring don ri on 
bullocks in addition to the produce above-mentioned horns ami iron, and from 
Kalahundy, by coolies, ghee. Similarly petty tri^ders cf Sumbulpoj '! ami Raupore 
visit the markets in the hills bringing cloths and iron and return with the proceeds 
in money and to some extent in turmeric. The Vizagapatam littoral i.s now being 
placed in communication with Chatisgurh. A cart road has been con.structcd to tho 
summit of the Eastern Ghauts at Saulorc?, and c.arts will soon he able to penetrate by 
this route to Dhantery of the Raupore district, passing tlirough the Jeyporo zemin- 
darry, where Magistrates and Police afford protection to the trader. The distance 
from Raupore to Vizagapatam is 334 miles, that is to say 236 mile.*’ from the sea- 
coast to the border of the Central Provinces and 98 miles thence to tljc town of 
Raupore. Bustar teak is largely imported into the Godavery district by the 
Godavery and Severy rivers. Gall-nut.s and Bengal-gram aro taken in large 
quantities to Doomagoodem in the Bhadrachellam talook, where they are either sold 
or exchanged for salt. 
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15. Mysore. — The high tableland of Mysore, [*] rising between the two 
coasts of .southern India, is bounded on each side by the chains of the ghauts. 
Its general level is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and it is diversified by many 
hills branching out from the boundary chains. This elevation, and the coolness 
which it maintains, renders Mysore the most agreeable and healthful country cf 
India. The Western Ghauts break the force of the monsoon floods which are 


f’] Sketch Hi^ory or fast Poltitcal Relations with Mysore. ^ — (1) E»tablishmmt of pratent dynmatv , — The pre- 
sent dynnsty of Mysore date** from tho commencement of the fifteenth century when two brothem^ Vijaya Raj and KriAins 
Jtaj, come to M)- soro and eat^tblished a rule which, commencing; with a few now comprises the Mysore territory. 

Tlio nintli chief in 6 uc<‘ 0 .'jsioii took tho fortress of SeringR[^tam from tho Vijianug^er djmASty, and speedily enbirgci his 
pnsHesiitonA, which under him and his successors comprised in 1704 an uroii of 16,000 w^uare miles, with a reYeniie of fifty 
lakhs of rupees. The direct descent failed on the death of Uodda Krishna Raj m 1731, and thenceforth th« real 
power nimainod in tho hands of the hennlitary general of tho forct*s by whom tho Rajahs of Mysore were selected. (2) 
Deposit ifm of tho Wodeyar family by Hydcr Ally . — The first intercourse between the British (^vernment and Mys*>re 
was during tho struggle for tho supremacy of tho Carnatio, at which time Mysore was still under Hindoo rulers. 
In this war Hyder AUy, who wm destined Ir mpp l as it YKrtXTo dynasty, commanded a force which tho Maharajah of 
Mysore had sent to take part in the operatioiis at Trichinopoly. it is unnecessary here to trace the various slept of 
Hydor Ally’s career. By intrigue and force ho soon raised himself to the chief power in Mysore, and deposed the Hindoo 
ruler, Cliikka Krishna Kaj Wodeyar, In 1763 tho Bombay Oovernmont had concluded a commercial treaty with kim, 
and in 1760, after his conquest of Malabar, Hyder Ally confirmed nil tho grarits and privileges made to the Bonbay 
Govommoiit by the Malabar powers. The rapid extension of the conquests of Hydor Ally over the neighboiiring disbicta 
made his power dangerous to the peace of the Company’s possessions in the Camatjc. Therefore, in the treaty concluded 
with the Nizam in 1766, tho Bni^hah agreed to assist him with a force against Hyder. Scarcely was the treaty conduded 
when tho Nizam deserted tho allidnoa and joined Hydor Ally in invading tho Carnatic. Their united forces were defeated, 
and the Nizam was detached from the alliance with Hydor by tho treaty of 1768. Hyder Ally however prosecuted the 
war alone, and in tho following year, after sustaining severe rovci-scs, and not feeling himself very securely established 
in his own territories, he evinced a disposition for peace. His overtures wp.ro not received. In 1769, by a rapid movement 
of hts cavalry, Hydor Ally appeared within five miles of Madras, and the Kiiglish, fearing tho plunder of the town, 
concluded a treaty with him in Ajiril 1769 on the footing of mutual restitution of conquests and aUiance in defensive wars, 
'i’hn tmity wth the Madras Oovemmont was followed on 8th August 1770 t^y a treaty between the Bombay Gkirommcnt 
and Hydor. Its provisions w'cro chiefly of a commercial nature. (3) /Far hettaem Jlydar uilly and tho Makratias . — 
Under the treaty of 1769 Hydor Ally claimed assistance against the Mahr.itLi.s with whom he was at war, but his request 
was refused on the ground that he had boon the aggressor by withholding the chowt which was due. He was reduced 
to groat dilliculties by tho Mahrattas and wae glad to make peace on very disadvanttigeous terms. During the distractions 
at the Poona Court Hyder recovered most of the territories which lutd been wrested from him by the Mahrsttas, but 
ho novor forgave the English for refusing him assistance in his difiiculties. (4) JFar bftwitn England and Franco . — 
When war was declared Wtwoen England and Franco in 1776, it was detennined to drive tho French from ail their possee- 
sions in India. Chandemagoro, Masudipatam, Caricaul, and Pondicherry suiTondered without resistance, and then remained 
to tho lYench only -ho small station of Mahd on the Malabar coast. Mah^ was situated in the territories pf a pot*y 
chief who was tributarv to Hydor Ally, and the British Government resolved to attack it, notwithstanding the throat 
of Hrder Ally, to retaliate by an invasion of the Carnatic. The place was taken in 1779. Hydor Aliyas well a§ the Nizam 
was lurthor irritated by the arrangemouts made with Basaulat Jung respecting the Goontoor Circar. Having collected a 
large force ho hurst into tho Carnatic in 1780, when the Britij^h Government were prcs.sod for money and troops and ill* 
pr<?parod to meet him. Notwithstanding many brilliant 8iiccc?«sc8 in tho campaign which ensue*!, the British army was 
so crippled by a dofoctiv*; commisfi^at that it could nothing tleci.sivo. As a m cams of supporting the military 

opomtitms by creating a revolution in Hyder’s U^rrilories, the British Resident at Taniort5 entered into secret nf^tiaiions 
for tho restcuTiiion of the Hindoo dynasty. A Brahmin, name*! Trimal Row, who had for some years resided at Tanjoro 
and had hold office in Mysore under tho lUadoo Govommont, was supposed to iwssess political powers from the imprisoned 
luinee. With him a treaty was oontdudod on 28th October 1782 on the Rant»o*8 behalf. Its principal provisiona were 
the nsstomtion of the Kindo** family to |K>wor, ihv p;iyment by the Ibinco of stipulaUtd contributions for the assistance 
of British troops, tho future protection of tluj counlry hy a British force, and tho payment through tho British Government 
<>{ tho tiilmto due from Mysore to tho Moghul and the Muhratta chowt. (5) Tippoo Sutton^ $on cf Hydor Ally . — 
Shortly after tho concl’.ision of this agreement, Hydor AUy died on 7th December 1782, but tbo war v/as prosecuted with 
iin.ihatrd energy by I'ipiKK) Sultan. To further tho obj^'cts of the secret treaty a conspiracy was formed at SeringapatAm 
f<.'r the release of the Engli.sh prisoners, tho eoizure of tho fort, and the proclutnation of the Hindoo Rajah. But tho con- 
spiracy was discoveiod on th*3 night preceding the concerted rising. Every one concemo*! or suspected of being ooncemed 
iu it was put to dnath. Tho treaty led to no nrartical results, and thens is every reason to believe tliat tho Ranee know 
nothing of tho treaty which had boon concluued in her name, or tho conspiracy which had been formed for the ov^hrow 
of T .ppoo's government. (6) Tre<Kty of Mangalore. — Tippoo Sultan received vigorous support in the war from the^Fi45nch, 
between whom and Hj'dcr Ally there had always been a close friendship. But the declaration of peace between England 
and Fi-anco, and tho consequent withdrawal of the French troops, left him too weak to prosecute Kosti) ities alone. A treaty 
of peace was therefore coaciudod at Mangalore on llth March. 1784. In this treaty the Rajahs of Tanjore and Travancore 
and the other allies of both parties were included. The basis of the treaty was the mutual restoration of conquests, and 
the confirmation to the BritisJi Government of all tbo privileges granted them by Hyder Ally. The oonolusion. of this 
treaty ne<trly produced a rupture with the Mahrattas, who considered it a violation of the Treaty of Salbye. (7) Tippoo* » 
attack on Travancore . — In 1789 Tippoo approached the country of Travancoro, then in alliance with the British Qovemment, 
to recover Cininganoro ond Jycottah, which, being the koy to Travancoro, tho Rajah had purchased from the Dutch, but 
w'hich Tippoo allogod to form part of Cochin and to be tributary to him. His attack on the lines of Travancore failed, 
but tho attack was considered by the British Government os a d'?clarat!on of war and a violation of the treaty of 1784, 
in which tho ihijah of Travancoro was included by name. The w'ur which followed was closed in February 1792, when 
Tippoo Sultan tl^ew bimsolf on the mercy of his conquerors and gave his two sons as hostages for the oonclnsioa of a 
proHminary treaty. Tho. treaty was definitely ooncluded on 18th March 1792 at Seringapatam. Tippoo was by this treaty 
stripped of half his torri lories and required to pay tliree crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and was teund not to molest 
tho poligara and zomindars who had boon oervioeahlo in the war. Tho territories taken from Tippoo were divided 
equally btiwcon the British Government, the Nizam, and the Poshwa, in pursuance of the ^ple al&ance which had 
bt)on fonnoii in 1790 to reduce his power. (8) Death of Tipp^. — W^heti hostilities broke out between the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam in 1795, Tippoo Sultan, who had commenced intrigues with the French, the Mahrattas, and the Niinun almbet 
irnmodiately after the j^cc of Seringapatam, assembled bis army and threatened to join the Mahrattas acainst Hyderabad. 
In 1798 he Hcnt umbaas;idors t*> the isle of France to raise volunteers for the purpose, publicly avowed and pnsolaimed, 
of expelling the British from India. The romonstrances of I«ord Wellesley were ineffectual to induce Tippoo to come to 
frienilly annngtunonis, and in F*:braary 1799 it . became necessary for the armies of the British Oovemment and the Nisam 
to D\arch against him. Tho war was terminated on 4th May by tb*; faU of l^ringapaUm and the death of Tippoo, who 
fell bravely doforuliug the fort. (9) Restoration of the Hindoo dyna$ty,-~^\i\ disposing of tho conquered territories, it wae 
considered that tbo partition of them between tho British Oovemmont and tho Niaain would afford iust ground of jealousy 
to the Mahrattas and aggrondize tlie power of tho Nizam beyond due limits. It was therefore rosolved to create a oentnu 
and sepamte g*>vommcnt in Mysore, and to bestow a portion of the territorio3 on the Mahrattas, although they had taken 
UQ part in tho war, on coodiiion that the grant should form the basis of a new treaty with the Mahrattas. Xha family of 
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iiupelled against them from the Indian Ocean, at the same time allowing enongli 
to pass for fertilising the territory. It is uccoidingly well-fitted for yielding 
the fruits and agricultural products i>f India, oombiiied witii some which belong 
to temperate climates. The present Jlysore State is surrounded by the Madra.s 
Presidency e.vcept on the west where the Bombay districts of Dharwarand Nortli 
Cauara on the north-west and Coorg on the south-west form the boundaries. 

Tippo^' wiir<‘ .s«'t and thti Hindoo dv'nasty restored at vboit' mulcr Kritilnm Kaj Wodeyar, a child of t1irtK> v*\‘iru nf 

afje. the ^laiithsori td the {.riiice deposed by liydt r Ally lei ty years hi fei iv *’rhe distm th on the sea coaat of Mysore tiitd 
previiieoH utljoirijrtn' the lixitish territorir a in Malabar aiifi the , yielding 7,77, 1 70 pamvdaa, wore reserved bv the 

jlritish (hjverninent. The distrieta of Cioorntmeoinlah, tiooty, ar;d t;< jif i^vuuid to Jlyderabtid, yieldini^ 

pH£;e(J:»fl, were as-si^ned to the Nizam. I'rovinee.s y ieldinir [•:i:.;.Ml iS w ere tidered to. hut rejwtocl by, the I*esh a a , 

arid 8ul)se«|uently shfiretl ht-tween the Ihitish Goverruiieiit and l];<- Niz,tni : and the youn^ Maharajah vas put in po^«et»^>ion 
of territory yielding l.’t,74,07<> pa.ijodas. Kri.Mhna itaj W'od* y.ir w.rs n.it i party to tln^ p.irLilion treaty’ of .Mysore (Me the 
article on tiyderabad) othorM'i.sc than as the notified future reeipittiL of t/u, libentlity of the llritish Uovemment. 'I'o j.;i\e 
efieel to its libe^ral intentions tJio Britieh Oovennneut concludi-d a Mdi.ie!,ary tre.ity with liiiri to tvhifih the Ni».ain was not a 
p.irty. The auhsidiary tie vty provided for the loeulion in the Mysore t«‘rrilo‘.'v of li linti^^l subHidiary force for whiili the 
Maharajah was to pay aevim lakhs of pHf^cviH.s a year ; roaerv4*d tti tlie Hiitish tiovi rninent tlie right to asuume the whole 
or part of th.e Mysuro Lerritoi y. if there should l>e eau>:e to apjnelieiiJ hiilore iii the payment of the aubsidv ; requin d the 
Miiliarajah to contribute, to meet the extmordinary expeiise.s ;>{ war. 8u< h a sum as .s)u)iild be con.^.idered to boar a just and 
nitisonahlo propoitjon to his revenues ; and hound him to good government . (10^ Ttppoo*i d( mvndanftt . — The doecendants i.f 

Tippoo wore removed to V^'lloro, where ih ay were lihernlly provided for. AtU*r the mutiny at ^’el]ore, in which ih« v 
Were believed to ho coiicfined, they wero romovod to ('a bait ta wh* ii- tliey continued to reside us stipeudmries ot iJo.: 
Hriti.sh bounty till IShO.wlien a large sum was tyipitalized um a piovismu for them, with a view to torminate lh« ir 
depcnJenco on the liberality of tho british Governineni. and to absorb them in the g<;iieial mass of the popuhttiori. (MJ 
I^jchanfftn of ferritori /, — In 1803 a sujipleinontfiry treaty was formed to i ffect certain excliainp'S of lorritory with .Myw.n ; 
and in 1807 tho sum whit h the Maharajah wna rtHiuire.d to eoiitribute to meet tlie ordinary e.xjiojisefc of war ygas commu’eU 
to th(? inainteiiane by tlie Muhamjah of a nxed body of h<»rse in pe.oe and war. (l:^; umptiofi <jf the dirfci marim}(f-^.ui 
of ihe \ffrtr hy tht Jintxsh uaiy-r/tmeni. — During the minority of the M.-ihur.i lah, tins ndminisf ratinn was conducted by an aj»le 
Brahriiiii ininisler named Pot.uniah, w’ho whs invi'sfed witli full power.** of i limni: t mtion. lie continued in olfice'till l M 
wlien lie resigned the government into tho hand** of the Muharajah, Jivixingin the lr«*a.sury a Hum cxcetKJing two rrnn - 
of rnpi es. Jly a continued eoui*Mo of irn‘igovrruinent the Mah.ii.i jab drove the greater part of his subjects into rob<*ilno, i.> 
the danirerof tho ihukc of th<‘ neighbouring Ilriti.sli district.^, ami in IS-ll it. beeaine luccssary for tho British Govi rnnent 
to interfero. Tlio Malnra iah had dissipated all the treasure ue(j aired by the* l>i\van TouiTiiah and involved himwdf d< cj.) v in 
didit, Notvvilh.^t nuliiig pn juim h to ped restniint on his vi^•.iou^ expenditure, he had nlienati'd rewnnoa and sold oxelii;ov.; 
privileges and M ib* oilive.s to raiso funds for his extra vagame. 'riiv pay of Isis troops was in arrevtro. Extortions and 
cruelt i .1 wer»* pr;o l ise 1 f-ir wliieh there were no no'an.** of r•'d^;s.M. rin* ryots < <a!iliined in resistitncc, nnd fit last rt bellum 
bt(ilv<.' out, calling for tin.- a* live r*.xertions of u large Hritisli bare in addilieui to tho whole militsuy nowiir ol the Mahe,ia)ah. 
i'fi g^ro.v.s wa.s tin; ini.*^iiiauag< !uent and inaladniinistration, that it was deemed ne<«'.s.s;ny lor the British Govcinnent, 
UTeier the provision- of tin; troutv of 171*0,10 assume th<> <iireet Tt.anagenient of tlie Slate, subjc*ct to tho clairii rij tl,,, 
Maliarajsih, lesi.Tved by th ' tnmiy, to a provision of one lakli of star pagoilas per annum and one-tifth of the net ie> i i!m 
r»*ali/.e'i from the territoi y. until arraTigeinonts for the ,g«>od gn\a*i'nmeut of tho eounliy should be so hnidy i st.i 1 lislo d 
a.s to secure it from future iistarbane' (l.’lj '/V/t Mt(hitntji,u\s fx>)' (hr n.'ft>rof,nu of htM state.- In 18.U tlie. 

(’rovernment of India jMeposi d tluit the Maharajali should udi the disti i' Is ol N)igg«.r, < d)i*,'ildn»og-j and Bangnloia/, and 
;jK rnucli territory as, utter paying the expenses of ntamigetnenl, ou ivl yield a rex enuc equal lo their cluims cui tho 
Mahar.ij th, whieh amounted to alx>ut thirt.0o(i lakhs of pagotl.as a year , ami that the remaining districla nhould bo 
resloieil to tin? Maharajah under HOcuriticH for good go\eiiiment. Ibil to thi.s (lie licino autlioritus objected. NuTnei«,ns 
afqdiealions for thi! rostoiatiiau of hifi state were made by the M^ibuia j.uli. The n* isons given in ISfM for tho rejection ul 
tliese apjdieations were that thr) iinprovemnnt whi» li had been effeu teJ in tbe admiMistrution of JSIysorehad bet;*n elb ebd 
in s]i;ile of lountni action on tho pxirt of the Maharajah nnd his parlisans ; ihat the grunt of tcrritoriini to the Maharajah 
uiuler tho sub.sidiary treaty of Mysore '.vas made Holely m virtue of fiowers ;ti qiiiixHi by iJio British Government by 
conquest and not o/ any hereditary rights of the Maharajah ; that the conditions of the grant hxid bt>on for twenty yea i s 
tlagrantly and habitually violated before* the .British Government interff red to enfor ce the remedy provided by the subsiliiary 
treaty ; that no cxj>echition direct or indirect was held out that ihe Maharajah’s authority would be restored in his lifetime 
AindeV its former condition.^, althougli bingruage was used eonsistent with a purpose, at some future time and under 
conditions left undefined, to restore a Native Government, but i>ut sjrccifte-aUy tiiai. of the Maliarajah ; that the proviaions 
scoured by treaty to the Maharajah in the event of tho resumption of his territories, which provision was a personal 
and not a heredibuy one, had boon fully secured to and enjoyed by him ; that the oUigations of the Bn tish Govern* 
mnnt to the |K*o pi o of Mysore were as sacred as itr self-imposed fddigations to the Maharajah, and that Oiere whs no 
security against a ml apse into xnisgovemxnont if the Maharajah’s authority should be restored. (14) Appeal to t hp Ho me 
Governoieui. — In spito of this refusal tlie Mahamjah continued to press his cbiinit and nTqii:alcd to Ihe Home Governrm nt. 
After a careful consideration of the ar^niments brought forward hy tht; Mahamjah, the florno i#uth<»nties were of ojaiiiori 
that tlio aKHUMi>tiou of the administration of -he Mysxjre tcrritoncR was in accordance with the piovisioii.s of the sulihidiary 
tre.;iiy, and that he could not as of right cLaim its restoration ; furtlicr, ( hut tho » cinstateim nt of the Maharajah in I lie 
udminislnition of the country was iucompatihle with the true interiwts of the pec'ple of Mv.soro. (16i Settlrmtut ff //.< 
Maharajah's debts, ^ On this final docision being eoinmutucated to tho Maharajah, he preii ired several requests, one of 
whieh w’as that ho might retiuvc tho surplus aceumn la teal in (he Stain treasury, and which under British management 
had rwithed the amount of 102 lakhs of rupees. Allhongh this proposxil could not bo leeeded to, it was resolved to free tho 
Idahar.aj.ih from the eiubarraMamcnts into which, notwithstanding llic Heltlemc nt of his debts in 18 bt, ho had again fallen. 
T)io claiiriH Hgaiii.'jt the. Mahamjah amounted to 66 lakhs of rupecH, but they were conqirornised for rather more than 30 
lakh.x. (16) Maharajah'. s } iyht to adopt. ^Xnoihor ro<|ue8t at this time preferred by tho Mahamjah was that his right to 
adopt might be leeogniztal, and the Government should guarantee that nliould permanently remain a native stxite, 

*rhe Government of India replied that tho Maharajah had a full right to adopt so far tui nis private inroperty was conc<‘rMed, 
but that no authority to adopt a successor to the State of Mysore liad ever been given to him, and that no such power could 
be accorded to him. (17) Adoptiomf Chatua Hnjendra jrodri/.ir . — In the propriety of Huh deciHion the Home authorities 
acquiesced. In dune, 1866, however, tho Maharajah adoptc<l Chariia Rujtacira Wodoyat of the Bettada Kotey branch of 
the ruling family of Mysore, then a lioy under throe yeara of age. The Oovrmmont of India deedined to rccognijtc! the 
adoption or to accord to tlie Maharajah*^ri adopted wm the honours and privil€:g<;s due to the heir to the State of Mysxuf 
Jn the following year tho Maharajah again urged qucKtion of the* rircognit ion of his adopted son, and his request in ft 
with a fa vorable roRpon.so from tho Homo Government. Without entering into any miiiutr examination of the te^a of lht» 
treaty of iTlMi. the Home Goveminent recognized in the polir 3 ’ which dictati^d that w'ttlemont a desire to provide fur the 
inainVnMnce of an Indian dynasty in Mysore up<»n tei*ms which should iit om e allord a gxiarMntrf for the good gfxvcrnincnt 
of the pfoplo Hud for the sxicuntv of British rights and intercsls- Having regard to th<- antiquity of the Maharajah's 
family, il.s long eonnection with ilysorc, and the personal loyalty nnd :itiachmf nt to the British Goyemment which the 
Maharajah had so conspicuoiuly manifcslod, the British Government «lef ired to maintain that family on the gudOec in 
the pci sou of the Maharajah’s adopted son upon terms l orrchpomling with tho,**r made in 171*9 so far as the aib n d 
circumstanees of Iho time, would allow. But before replacing the-p. fple of My»or»', in v ho»ic welfare the British Govf rr: 
ment felt a peculiar intcrobt owing to their having so long bc«.*n subjci t to its direct administration, under the rule of a 
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Formerly ISTorth Oanara waa one of tho districts of this Presidency, which thus 
almost wholly enclosed Mysore, and now does so within a little. The province lies 
between 11® 41' and 15® o" N. latitvnie, and between 74" 40' and 78® 30' F. longitude. 
In extreme length it is 257 miles and in extreme breadth 238 miles. Its area is about 
24,723 square miles with a population reduced by the famine of 1876—78 by 17 
percent, to 4,186,188 in 1881, and with a revenue (more than doubled under 
iJritish administration) of somfjtliing over 100 lakhs of rupees. It is naturally 
divided into two regions. On the west is the hill country called the Alulnaud, 
which borders on the Western Ghauts. The greater portion of the country lying 
on the east is the ‘ meidaun ’ or open <;ountry. In all parts of the country are 
found a large number of isolateii rocks or droogs, which w'ere in former days 
used as hill fortresses. Of t hese Nundidroog (4,810 ft.) and Savandroog ^4,024 ft.) 
are the moat important from a historical point of view. Certain streams in the 
north-west unite in the Sharauvaty and then de.scend the Western Ghauts in the 
great Gersoppsih Falls, but most of the drainage of 'Mysore finds its way east to the 
Bay of Bengal in tlie Atadras iivo;r systems of the Ki.stna, the Cauvery, the two 
Pennairs (in Nellore and Soutli Arcot districts) and the Palaur. There are no 
natural lakes in Mysore, but tlm .streams which gather from the hill sides are at 
every favourable poiut embanked in su*;h a manner as to form series of tanks. The 
largest of these tanks, the total number of which is 37,682, is Soolekeray 40 miles 
in circumference. The State is well supplied with provincial and district roads. 
Through the Naickonaiiy Giiaut proceeds the principal road from east to west 
leading from Madras to Bangalore, and thence continued through Hassan, and 
the Munjarabad Ghaut to Mangalore. Through the Cauverypooram Ghaut passes 
the road from south-east to north-west, leading from Tanjore to Seringapatam. 
By' this last the invasions of Hydcr Ally and Tippoo were made on Tanjore and 
the Baramahaul. The principal passes through the Western Ghauts to North and 
South Canara arc the Gorsoppah, Colloor, llyderghur, and Agoorabe Ghauts in 
Shimoga; the Boond or Kodecull I’.as.s in Cadoor ; and the Alunjarabad and Bisly 
Ghauts, just north of Coorg. A branch of the Madras Railway, 84^ miles long, 
runs from Jollarpett in the Madras liistrict of Salem to Bangalore. The Mysore 
State Railway runs on from Bangalore to AIy.sore town and from Bangalore to 


Native prince, it would Ihj noce^iwry both to proviiie the young prinoo with an edtication calcnluted to prepare him for tlio 
dutie.<* of AdmimstratioTi, and also to i iitrr into an dgroemont with him as to the principles upon which he should adiriinibti r 
tlio country, li at the doniwu c»f th<; the j.rinoo should not liave attained his iriijority, the Aly.'^oro 

territory W'ould conlinue to bo governed in hin n.utn; upon th«r .‘♦Jiino prim ijdos /uid uudor the Afime regulations as wci»; tin ii 
in force. (18^ of J/aAamjah Kriahna Il^iJ /IWri/ar.* Maharajah Kriahna. ilai Wodeyar, who was u Knight tJrund 

CommAndor of the Mo^t Kxnitod Order of the .'Star of Iiidui, died on the 27ta March 1868 at the ago of neventy-four. A 
proclamation was iasuod acknowledging the Ru-’crussioii of Chaiaa itajendm Wodc^^ar, and stating that during hia minority 
the Mysore territoriea would be admirlaterod in his naino by the British Goveniinont, and that on his attnioing the age of 
eigliteen yearn, if bo ohoald then found q-utldiou for the dij[;chargo of the duties of his position, the govuiTiment ot the 
countiy would be entrusUnl to him Huhieef to s'n h conditions ».» wight bo determined at that tiiuo. Mahunijah was 

MCI ordingly publicly innl-ullod by the Coiouii.s«ion» r of TVtj'soro on 23rd 8c‘pteuiber 1668. I'll** education of the young 
ISlahurujah was undertaken by a Bzitirdi offifX»r. (lb) tSt4rilus Mynore revenue *. — Between the date of the settleuiont of hia 
debts in 1864 to t)'.o tim.i of his Jf .ilh in 1808 Mahavajab Krishna Rnj Wodoyar had ccntructod further HabiJities to tlio 
amount of 13 Ukha of rupees. 'nieS',* were uiot fri>w the surplus Mysore ruvonuos. It had been intended to set a}>art 
this surplus as a fuwljor the support of the relatives and dependenis of Maharaiah Krishna Raj Wodeyar after his death, 
but this was reodenri unnocesbary by the '.Gdii.uHnee ol the ruling family in tne person of the Maharajah’s adopted son. 
(20) AdminUtr iiion of the revenue — ac< ouut of the out -fifth of tho net rovfsuuos of Mysore paid to Maharajah Krishna 
Raj Wodeyar during his lifeliinn under ailii b- b of the treaty of uud which had for several yimrs averaged 13 lakliH 

(*f rupees per annum, whs closed nt hi.*! de-Hth. ioid the whole of the revf‘.nii<?s of Mysore are admiiiistcred in tiust by tho 
British GoveniTnont, a set>arute ac' as heretofore b* ing kejit of tho provision made for the support of the Maharajah, 
his family and dop«*ndeiitH, and the iuu)pprop 2 i.ilcd buLiie os being mnnunulatod for tho benefit of the Maharajah and 
State of Mysoro. (21) Revision of falace ^ The opportunity of Maharajah Krishna Raj W'odoyar’^s death 

was taken to revise the ovormwu mlace eHtaoli.vl tnnnU, Of the largo number of nearly 10,000 persons on the lists 
about one-third were rotaiucKi, those whose Hcrvicce were dispensed with receiving either pensions or gmtuities in 

proportion to their ago and length of sorvico. Under tho head of palace expcmditure were also comprised religious and 
charitable allowances, honorary pensions, and the stipends payable to the widows, iilogitiniate grandsoxis, and other 
family connaotionff of the late Manarajah. Ot the lattur there are three classes, the Uraoes or Rajbindees, who claim a 
common descant with tho ruling family, the Cocmaurs or illugitiinate descendants of the Mysore chiefs, and the Sbivachars 
or blood relations ol those with whom illegitimate connections were formed. The stipencu of the grandsons and male 
Ursobs are hereditary and amount to Kupeoe 1,18,000 pur aimuia ; tho c«>ntinuanc-e or lapse of tho stipcndtn enjoyed by the 
others is regulated by a code of rules sanctioned by Govurnmeut. By tbeeo arrangements the pai^-e expendituro was 
reiluced to nearly half Us fotmor amount. (22) Sillahdar Auw.. --The body of horse which is kept up under the treaty 
of 1807 has recently been reor^nired. Tho full nuuiber ri»*|uir‘t.d by the treaty, vis., 4,000 effective horse, has never been 
maintained. In 1862 the Rillahdar horse consisted of 2,600 men distributed in seven regiments. In May 1863 it was 
reduced to 2,100 men, the strength of each regiment being fixed at 300 men. In June 1867 it vras still further reduced to 
1,800 men by the abolition of one rogimcBt, but the arrangement was sanctioned by Government on the distinct under- 
standing that the obligation for tho *»«pp<jrt of the entire nuin>>er required by the treaty, should it at any time lie deemed 
expedient to enforce that obligstion, was nr^t In any degree relaxed. Tho gradoiil reduction of the force to 1,500 men was 
sanctioned in 1868. Since then arrangements have boon made for a further reduction of the force, which was too large 
for tho requirements of tho state. (23) Myeore B«rr . — The Mysore Barr or foot is not kept up under any treaty, but is 
pait of the old militar}’’ establiBhmcnU of the state* 
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Toomooor, whence it will be continiied by way of Tiptoor and Biroor to IIarihar» 
there connecting with the Southern Alahratta Railway. The State itself is divided 
since 1863 into six districts. Bangalore district has an area of about 8,000 square 
miles and a population of 724, 2h8. Bangalore, the chief town of the district, consists 
first of the cantonments, secondly of the peftah or old native quarter, which includes 
the fort. The fort was built in 1537 and reconstructed by Hyder Ally in 1761. 
The pettah was taken by the British on the 21st March 1791. The cantonments 
which were laid down in 1809 are about 3,000 foot above the sea. These, with the 
fort, now form the civil and military station. The Residency, the ])ublic ofRces in 
Cubbon Park, the Central College and the Maharajah’s Palace are some of the 
principal buildings. Bangalore is the head-quarters of the Mysore division of the 
Madras Army. It is also the terminus of the Mysore branch of the Madras 
Railway. The railway statiou is 216 miles we.st of Madras city. Devanhnily, at the 
siege of which Hyder Ally first came into notice and where his son Tippoo was born, 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. Savandroog or Maugady (4,024 ft.), a 
hill-fort, was captured by Colonel Stuart under Lord Cornwallis in 1791. Colaur 
district, surrounded on the east, north, and south by the Madras districts of 
North Arcot, Cqddapah, Anantaporo and Salem, has an area of about 2,700 square 
miles with a population of 498,348. Colaur is the chief town of the district, and 
contains the tomb of Hyder Ally’s father. The Oorogum quartz reefs are worked 
for gold. Nundidroog tort was captured by Lord Cornwallis in 179 1 . Chicbulla- 
pore was captured by Hyder Ally in 1761. Avany hill, south-east of Colaur, is 
said to have been the residence at one time of the poet Valrniky, autlior of the 
Ramayaua. Toomcoor district, bounded on the north by Bellary and Anautapore, 
has an area of about 8,000 square miles and a population of 636,674. Toomcoor 
is the chief town. Cbitaldroog has a stone fort wluoh was held by the old poligars 
till 1762 when it was seized by Hyder. Koongal is a horse-breeding centre for the 
Mysore Sillahdars. Goobby possesses an areca-nut trade with North Arcot. Mysore 
district, bounded on the east by Coimbatore and on the south by the Malabar 
and Neilgherry districts, has an area of about 4,128 square miles and a population 
of 1,194,087. The town of Mysore, nine miles from Seringapatara, had been the 
seat of the native dynasty, but was neglected under the Afahomedan sovereigns. 
Since their downfall both the fort and palace have been rebuilt, and the Maharajah 
having made it his capital a new and increasing city has been formed around them. 
Mysore is a terminals of the State Railway. The Residency in the English 
quarter has a portico built by Colonel Wilks and a great room built by Afalcolm, 
now the Sessions Court. The Diwan’s olficial residence was built and occupied by 
the Duke of Wellington. Seringapatam was long the bulwai'k of Afysoro, and 
the centre of its power. It is situated at the upper end of an island formed by 
the Cauvery, here a largo and rapid river, and is properly called Shreorangapatnam, 
or the city of Shreeranga, an appellation of Vishnoo. Tippoo ti*ansferred there 
the seat of government from Bangalore, the favourite residence of Hyder. General 
Harris attacked the island on the 4th Alay 1799, since which it was British property 
leased to Mysore down to 1881, when it was restored to the native govei’nmcnt. 
The spot where Tippoo fell is on the north face. Hirode or French Rocks was till 
lately a cantonment ; here the French in Hyder’s and Tippoo’s service were 
stationed. Mulvully contains a ruined fort and garden of Tippoo ; near it is the 
battle-field where he encountered General Harris during the march on Seringapatam. 
Hoonsooris the head-quarters of a cattle-breeding establishment. Cadoor district, 
the reputed scene of some, of the Ramayana legends, includes much of the former 
Hassan district, and lies to the west of the Madras collectorate of South Canara. 
It has an area of about 4,000 .square miles with a population 550,215 and is the 
principal coffee district of Mysore. The chief towns are Chicmagalore and 
Hassan. Sathully is a village of caste Christians, the result of the labours of tho 
Abb^ Dubois. Tarikeray is a town, the chief of which rebelled in 1830-2. Shimoga 
district has an area of about 3,900 square miles with a population of 682,566. 
Shimoga is the chief town of the district. The prevailing language of the province 
is Canarese ; but Tamul, Teloogoo, Hindostany and MaWtta also are spoken. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Hindoos and Mahomedans, the former consisting of Brahmins, 
Veisyas, Shoodras, and Mahrattas. State lands are held under the ryotwarry tenure, 
either on kandayam, i.c., a fixed money assessment, or on batye. The latter term 
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signifies the temporaiy occupation of Government land by a ryot who does not pay 
a money assessment, but shares the produce with the Government. By far the 
larger portion of the land in the province is held on kandayam. Under the batye 
system the land is held direct from Government, but the share of Government is 
paid in gfrain. The proportion claimed by Government is one-half, but it is probable 
that in reality only one-third is received, the remaining two-thirds being shared 
between the ryots and the village servants. The batye tenure will cease with the 
completion of the survey and settlement in each talook. Inam or rent-free tenures 
are numerous. Grants of land for coffee cultivation are made from the Government 
jungles, chiefly in the Western Ghauts forming the Mulnaud. 


16. The late Rajah of Mysore died in 1868, having in the previous year 
obtained permission from the British Government to adopt with a view to the 
succession. He adopted the present Maharajah, Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, then ii) 
his fifth year. Mysore was made over to the present Maharajah on his coming of 
age on the 25th March 1881. The laws and the rules for the transaction of public 
business which were in force at the time of the transfer of the governing power 
are to remain in force until altered by competent authority ; and any material 
alteration must be made by regular and formal process, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India. All assessments of land revenue and all proprietary 
rights and tenures acknowledged by the state will be upheld by the Mysore Govern- 
ment according to their terms ; no demand on* account of taxes and no appro- 
priation of public money will be made, except under the regularly constituted 
authdrities previously determined, and the Maharajah’s private income will bo 
kept permanently separate from the revenues of the state. The Maharajah is 
aided by a council, who deal with all the more important administrative measures, 
with propositions involving reference to the Government of India, and with the 
nomination to the more responsible oflSces. The Chief Judge of the High Court is 
also the chief legislative adviser and councillor of the Maharajah, a'he Maharajah 
is entitled to a salute of 21 guns. Mysore pays a yearly subsidy to the Bi itish 
Government of Rupees 24,50,000, to be raised to 35 lakhs in 1886, for the mainte- 
nance of British forces used in the defence of its territory. The local force consists 
of 1,200 horsemen called Sillahdars divided into three regiments, and three regiments 
of foot called Barr numbering 1 ,900 men. The Sillahdars are employed at outposts 
for mtemal security, and aid the police in the pursuit of criminals. The Barr 
are the remains of Hyder Aliyas army, now exclusively employed in giiardintj 
^easunes and jails and in escorting treasure. The total cost of the Sillahdar and 
Barr forces is about 17^ lakhs annually. 


17. The Resident in Mysore is the accredited representative of the British 
Government at the court of Mysore, and the channel of communication between 
the Mysore Government and the Government of India. He is also the administra- 
tive head of the assigned tract forming the civil and military stotion of Bangalore. 
In additiOB to this he is Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

18. Mysore is intimately connected with Madras, and the points of common 
interest have for the most part boon already indicated in the general sketch of the 
country ^ven Above. The existing strength of the British force in Mysore, all 
being MadrM troops, is as follows 1 battery. Royal Horse Artillery ; 2 batteries. 
Royal ArtilWy ; 1 ^giraent, European Cavalry ; I regiment, European Infantry ; 

company. Royal Engineers ; Headquarters, Sappers and Miners ; 1 regiment, 
Bang^orr^^^’ ^ regiments. Native Infantry. The only station now occupied is 


19. There is not much trade from Mysore, but what there is passes almost 
tfnn Presidency. Rice is exported to Canara for the consuTp! 

market *^^Th province, whose own is carried off. for the Arabian 
Va Nugger is exported to the Carnatic and the sandalwood, 

which 18 a Government monopoly, to Bombay. A good deal of areca-nut. grown in 
the Bombay Presidency, passes through Mysore, where it pays duty, to milaiah- 
pett am^root in Madras. Coffee is sent to the English racket through the ports 

eUrt Madras, f iece-goods and srifdothrare 
exported to a considerable extent ; also the kernels of dried cocoanuts. 
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20. OoOEQ. — This province [*] lies between N. latitude 11'* 65' and 12° 51' and 
between E. longitude 75° 25' and 76° 14'. It is bounded on the north and Ciist by 
Mysore* on the west by South Canara, and on the south by Wynaud and Malabar. 
The area of the province is 1,583 square miles and tho population 178,302. The 
revenue is about Rupees 7,54,172. Tho most valuable products of Coorg are cofiee 
and the spiced pods called cardamoms. Coffee was introduced in 1854, and is now 
one of tho princiijal objects of cultivation. There are about 74,000 acres of coffee, 
half of which is held by European planters. The principal river in Coorg is tho 
Cauvery, which has its source in tho "Western Ghauts in the west of Coorg. 
After passing out of the country to the east, it flows through tho south-east of 
^fysoro into Coimbatore and Tanjore after which it reaches tho Bay of Bengal. 
Two military trunk roads cross Coorg from Hoonsoor in Mysore to the Malabar 
Coast. One passes by Periyaputna, F'raserpett, and Mercara to Mangalore by the 
Sumpajey ghaut ; the' other by Anechowcoor, and south of "V^eerarajendrapett, to 
Cannanore by the Periyambaudy ghaut. When tho lines of road now under construc- 
tion are finished, the two trunk roads will diverge at Siddapoor in the east of Coorg, 
instead of at Hoonsoor in the Mysore country. The principal towns are; Mercara 
capital, formerly garrisoned by a regiment of Madras native infantry; Veerara- 
jendrapett, founded by "Veeraraja, the hero of Coorg independence, 'and Fraserpett 
named after Lieutenant-General Fraser, who was the first Commissioner after the 
conquest of Coorg. Mercara is 3,800 feed above the sea, and 315 miles west of 
Madras. It was captured by the British in 1834. The languages spoken in Coorg 
are Coorg, Canarese, Tooloo', iVlalayalam, Tamil, Teloogoo, and Hindostany. The 
native tribe of Coorgs number about 26,558, and the Amma Coorgs (the priestly 
class) about 475. The Coorgs, who are Dravidians, are considered the finest native 
race in India, and for their loyalty were specially exempted from tho Disarming Act 
in 1857. The following are tho tenures peculiar to Coorg, besides the rent-free 
teumle lands : — (1) Jenm lands held in inalienable tenure by the Coorgs at tho rate 
of Rupees 5 per 100 battles or about 3 acres of wot lana upon the condition of 
military and police service ; (2) Sagoo the ordinary cultivating tenure at a fixed 
rate of Rupees 10 per 100 batties, the holders of which are not bound to render 
any feudal or any other description of service to the state ; (3) Oomhaly lands for 
service performed by certain ryots in the rajah’s times, which are lightly assessed 
at from 1 to 3 rupees per 100 batties. Certain lands which arc taxed at tho 
jenm rates come under the head of jody. Jody grants were made for a special 
purpose or for a particular kind of service, while jenm ryots were bound to 


[*] SxBTCH Himtory OF paht POLITICAL Kblationr '^iTM lh>OKO. — Veeraraja. — Coorg^ 18 inhabitcMl by a hardy warliko 
race. Hyder Ally long endeavoured in vain to huIhIuo the country ; but, by taking advantago of a dinputo between two 
brothenif he at liuit effected hie purpoMo, dtJ8troyo<i the fiiniilv of the cider brother, and made the younger, Viniraraja, 
a prisoner. Veeraraja escaped m 1788, He was joined by hie clanHinon in groat numbers and soon cleared his country 
of the inT^d^n. Previous to the war with Tip{xx) BultAn in 1790, Veeraraja applied to the British Government for 
aAtiiatance« • which could not at the time be granted. But as soon as the war broke out he offered his services and sent a 
large supply oi bullocks for Uie use of the Britinh army. An engagement was made with him by which he agreed to 
co-operate with the British army against ‘Kp|K) 0 , the independence of his oountry wa« guaranteed, and it was stipulated 
that in any peace mode with Tipp^ the mterosts of the rtajah would be faithfully oonsufted. (2) Tribute from Ceory,—^ 
Coorg was of the territory Tippoo was required to resign by the treaty of 1792. This demand was unexpected, 

and Tippoo oompl&inod of it as a violation of the preliminary agreement which required that the territories to be codftd 
should be adjacent to the possessions of the albas. It was only when propazations were made to recommence hostilities 
that Tippoo Sultsm 3 rieldM. It was arranged that the tribute of Rupees 24,000, which Tippoo had exacted from Coorg, 
sho*ild be tranaferred to the British Goverrunent in consideration of its friendship and proU^ion. This arrangement was 
mcMt distasteful to the Rajah, who denied that he had ever paid tribute to Mysore. ($} Annexation of Coorg . — Veeraraja 
again rendered valuable service in the second war with Tippoo Sultan, in consideration of which his annud tribute was 
remitted and he was required only to send an elephant every year, as an acknowledgmont^of feudal subordinatiori. Towards 
the end of rule his character underwent great change. He became suspicious and cruel, and was su^ect to temporary 
fits of inaanitr- He died in June 1800 ; at his request Devamxnajee was acknowledged as Ranee of doorg, but after a 
few months she was deposed by Lingaraia, the surviving brother of Veeraraja. He died in 1820, after a rule remark, 
able for nothing but eavage cruelty, and was succeeded by Veerarajendra Wodeymr, the last of the Coorg rajahs. The 
cruelties and murders perpetrated by this man were so revolting that in 1833 he was warned and directed to report all 
capital pu ni s hmen ts to the Madras €k>vemment. Many of his nearest relatives were put to death by his own hama. Mia 
sistor and her hushed, whom he had threatened with death, fled from the oountry and took refuge with the Residont 
at Mysore. A British officer was sent to bring about a beit^ state of things by negotiation. Tho mission failed. A 
native agent, who was sent to prejparo the way for another mission, was detained a prisoner. At the same time the 
Riijah addMsed letters of the most insulting kind to the British Goveriiment. It was therefore resolved to tieat him 
as s public enemy. A proclamation was issued in 1834, setting forth the objects of the war and declaring Veerarajendra 
\Vodeyar to be no longer Rajah of Coorg. After a short campaign the Rajah surrendered. A considerable number of tho 
inhabitants having expreaaeci a desire to become subjects of the British Government, the country was annexeni, and the 
people, wete sssuzm tnat they would not agmin be subjected to native rule ; that their civil rights and religious usages 
would be respected ; and that the greatest a<Hiire would be shown by the British Government to augment their security, 
comfort, and happiness. (4) Death of the Jtaiah . — The Rajah and his family were ponstoned and rcraovod to Benares, 
iia afterwards wont to England, where he died in 1839. 
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perform duties of a general nature Coffee lands aro now assessed from Rupee 
I to 2 per acre. 

21. The province is administered by a Chief Commissioner, who is also the 
Resident in Mysore. He resides at Bangalore and is directly subordinate to the 
(lovernment of India. The chief resident British officer is styled Commissioner 
of Coorg, and exercises civil, criminal, and revenue powers within its lirnits in 
subordination to the Chief Commissioner. Under him are two A.ssistant Cmn .u. - 
sioners, one a European and the other a Coorg. The province is divided into six 
Lalooks, each under a Sub- Magistrate called a Soobahdar, and the talooks aro 
sub-divided into 24 minds or hoblies, each naud being under a Parputtyagar vested 
with subordinate magisterial powers. Coorg is a scheduled district under India 
Act XIV of 1874. 

22. As in the case of My-sore, the points of common interest with Madras 
iiave almost been exhausted in giving a general description of the province. Tlie 
natural connection between Coorg and Madras is intimate, the inhabitants being of 
the same race. 

23. The principal article of export from Coorg into Madras territory is coffee, 
transported either to the western porta for shipment to Eui’ope, or for the same 
jnirpose to Madras via Bangalore. Rice, cardamoms, timber and oranges are also 
exported to the neighbouring districts. 

24. Beitish Buhmah. — British Burmah [®] lies along the eastern coast of tho 
Bay of Bengal between 92° and 90' E. long., and 20° 60' and 9° 65' N. lat. It has 


[*] Skstch Hibtory of paht Pomticat. Kki.atio.nh with Bvkmam. — Trad$ u’tfA ^urme*/f ierrUory. -It is boli«v»Ki that 
TKj rofcl treaty exi8t«Kl between the BriLiMh Govmnnn nt in India and the Kin^ nf Uumiah* until that ot yandaboo, whidi 
u'a.s ooneJuded on tho 24th Fobruaiy 1820. At the period when tht’ Bntiah in India ropreaented a trading” body aiid not 
a K«.)vt:n;ipn power, deput;itions were iXeabioiiaUy amt from the. OoverrioiH of the Sottlcmontft liothi in Bengal and MadraH 
t-> ebUibliah trade with tho Burmowj territory. F.ictorioB were erected at Syrian, near Kangoon, and at Negrais. 

of land to ih^t Eant India Comp imj. in 17 m a tie dy in aaid to have been made with the ItiiT iueHe Govenirnenl . 
'rh*; Chief of tho Kngliah factory at Negraiw deputed Kosign Letter to tlie capital of Bumiah. Jle hud an interview with 
King Aiom Phra, the i'oundf.T of the existing dynaHty, hy whom the inland of Ncgi*aiB and Boine ground near tiie town of 
B,i«,hein, were granted to ilie K ist India Cornp in y. ll h not know^n that any copy of this .u-ealkd tn;aty is now in 
e.\istenr.c. Afterwai'dg the Eiiglisli at NograiH were tre.icheroualy killed ; but a second grant of land, for the’erectioii of 
.1 factory at Baaseiii, was substApnailly made by the Burnioe Uoverniiiont. (3) Mritish Aprni at Jiungoon. — 'I’hc hist direct 
politit:iil intarcourso between tho Briti.nh luid Hurinese ( ioveronienls appears to have been w’heii (,\i 2 )tuiii Michael iSymtiK 
w.i.s deputed hy the Governor-General as otivoy to the C’onrt of Ava in. 179i>, for the purpose of strengthening tho 
p ilitic.al and oonunorcial rolations of the Britiah tloveriunvmt with tho Court of Ava, and of preventing the French from 
g iirnng a footing in Burmah. Cajdain Symos obtained a Koyal Order whereby permission was given for a British Agent 
or Superintendent to roside at Ibiugooii, to protect tlie interests of British subjects, and arrangeinents were made for tho 
pn^t H tion of trade. (4) AvpoxntmrHt of Captain Cox. — In virtuo of that arrangement Captain Cox wms appointed Siipci in- 
Ir.jid p.t, and he hindtxl at llangoon in Oidoher 1798. Ho j*roceeded to tho CfkpitAl to dofivor ceituin preBunlA to the King, 
N^ bicb had boon formerly promised by Captain Syunes. ffe w'as, however, treated with much contumely. Eventually lio 
i« lurned to ICangoon and left for Bengal at tho latter fiid of 1707. (5) Bmbatfy to Purmah, — About this lime lh»u*j bt-gan 

s;nn*- disputes on tho border between Arakan and t-hittagong. Tho Burmese ^d conquered Aitikan in 17H2. 'I'ho 
Ar ik:uu;HO rebelled, and'^about tho year 1797 numbors of them began to take refuge in tho ChitUgoug di.strict. Tho 
Burmese Governor of Arakan w'role during 1798, and domandod in an insolent manner that tho fugitives should bo given 
up. 'i’he Govornor-Genoral, Marquis WoUesley, then delerniiuod to send another embassy to the Court of Ava. Captain, 
then Colonel, Symos was again sehxited. lie proct^eded to tho cap>ital. ITiero he obtained merely a verbal assurance that 
no further demand would lie made for tho Arakaneso fugitives. The King would make^no apology for the style in which 
the demand hadLbeen made, nor enter into any now engagement. Colonel Symes returned to Kaogoon, whero ho was not 
tr.'utnd with ordinary civility by the (iovemor, and left for Bengal in January 1803. (6) Deputation of Captain Canning to 

Rangoon . — After this Captain Canning was deputed to Uan goon, apparently as the representative of Colonel Symes, to 
en-b avour to obtain some apology from tho Burmese Court for their past insolence, and to ascertain if tho French were 
* stablishing any interest in Burmah. Captain Canning, in consequence of the overbearing conduct of the local authorities 
at Kangoon, was, before long, obliged to leave the country. (7) Captain Ca#intn^’r deputation Co Rangoon aa Governor- 
Gt ncrar* Agent, — In the y^r 1809 Captain Canning was again deputed to Rangoon as Agent to the Governor-General. 
'Fhc obiect aipnears to have boon to enter into explanations regarding the blockade of the Isle of France, which interfered 
w'iiU the trade of ICangoon to that island. Caphiin Canning proceeded to the capital, and was well received. Having 
accomplished the object in view, Captain Cunning returned to Bengal. (8) Disputee on tAe Arakan-Chittagong frontier.-^ .. 
In the year 1811 the Arakanose having once more rebelled, and many of them having fled to the district of Chittagong, 
disputes again occurred on that frontier. An Arakanese chief collected a body of his countrymen in the hilly parts of the 
1 uittagong distriot, and marched into Arakan to att*tck the Burmese. Captam Canning was deputed to the Court of Ava 
to explain that this movement was neither instigJited nor supporttnl by the British Government, and also to complain of 
outrages to British subjects perpetrated with the sanction of tho Burmese authorities in Arakan. In the meantime tho 
Burmese troops in Arakan bad followed tlio ArakanoHo redjels into British territory, and orders were sent down from tho 
Burmese Court to tho Governor of Rangoon to make Captain Canning prisoner, and retain him as a hostage for tho delivery 
of tho Arakanese rebels. Captain Canning was fortunately safe from violence by being on board a ship-of-war, with an 
armed »hip in company. He left Rangoon in August I8H. (9) Burmtte interference in Attain and invasion of Caehar . — 
Sub-i< qu«ntly to that year tho BiirmeBo x>f!icial8 in Arakan more than once made demands for the surrender of Arakanese 
I - fui»re.s, and even made pretensions to the sovereignty of Bengal, as fur as tho city of MoorBhf 5 dabftd as territory 
p. rtaining to the kingdom of Arakan. In 18l9*they interfered in Assam, and in 1824 they invaded Caehar. (10) Vicu- 
juitioH of Shahpooree by a Burmeae foree,-^ln the meantime, on the Arakan side, the Burmese had been enci-oaching ; they 
had arrested the slephant-hunteriKunployed by the British Government, and finally they claimed the island of Shahpoort e 
situated at the mouth of the river Noaf. On the night of 24th September 1823 a strong Bumian force occupied the 
Inland, killing a few sepoys of the provincial battalion stationed there. Tho Governor of Arakan also intimated that the 
iAiind was theirs, and they mU>ndtd to koop it. Tho Ooveraor-General addressed the King of Ava, demanding tho 
distni-wal Of the Governor of Arakan. No reply was received for some months. The answer which eventually came was 
piobab.y wntton in the name of the Ulwotdau or Royal Council, and merely stated that the governors on tho fronlii r 
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a seaboard 900 miles long, with an area of 87,220 square miles and a population 
of 3,736,771. J.t is bounded on the north by Upper Burmah and Eastern Bengal, 
on the east by Karenny axid the Siamese kingdom, and on the south and west 
by the sea. The revenue of the province, which is derived chiefly from land. 


h.iJ full power* to act. (U; f'irtt uar u tih Tltuti ou every poiiit whore iho Britiah lorritory, or the temtoriee 

r t thoHe under Britinh prutf*.ciion» Uuu hod t o. dtimiivuiriH. and lasult bad been comniitlt'd by iiiirmt uo 

olhi iviia, while applicalious for lodiLaa wore tit.iitid bv the Cuvtfrnnu iit <iithor with aiUuit conttinpt, or with 

.'tddilional iuuult. War w’aa thertrfure dt'cbm H by tho a >vrnuir-<.4t‘ut*r;J lii'rmah on 5th March ISlU. On tho 

1 Ilh May of that voar a font; under Sit* Arcliibuld Cttnipbcli took posa^.t^Mon of iian^'oc'O, and after two cauipaigna pouen 
wArt coueludvd at YoiidAboo, about 40 distaut fiuiii the captU'il. oi. the ‘ilth l‘'cl>ruary 1826. (12) Ct»stun oj Aruian 

tif< J Tfnnaa$erim Prov%ncc$ to the lirv'\»h. — i^y that in aty Aiakan and t)n‘ 'JV;rinaH8crin» I’lCvinccn wero ct‘dod to the British ; 

0. u h Govemment ought pla< © a Kesuiont at tbo < tji , anti a cumincxviai litAuty wab alt^rwai dH to Ik" nr^oti- 

ati d. (l-^) ComtHrrexal treaty u iih //«» 4^. To «-tlt cl Iho owiiincua,;! trt.;ity, Mi. J 'bn Grawford proct-oded to .AmarHootna. 

< »n tho 23rd November 1820 ho aigacd a treaty of font urti« U:b. (14) Appmnttnent of Colonel If'irury as Resident , — Uudor 
tho troaty of Yaudaboo fkilonoi K. F.uiuov wuw app diit» •! Uv Niiicnt at th« Court of Ava. Ji© arrivchd ther© in April 18o‘}, 
lltj icruainrd at tho Uurnic.-f. I'ouj I uiiiif Juno 18 a 7, wlwn In* jnino.dod to llang> on, and eventually returned to lJ»n>,f;<l. 
1 hf; iTrunodiate ciiuso of hia lou viii^ wan ihal a n vidiuion o.a orifd, in wliodi tho reigning King wan dopfib^Ml, and bii* 
liTotlicr, lilt) Brinoo of Tiuvrawudviy, a.scondod th, thioiu . In Kv.ii au agrooment w.aa made for tho roaloratiou It* Buincth 
of the Kobo valley, which h.id been anct xcd to .M annipt-io. (15) Jyeputation of Co!t>nrl Men%on. — In 1888 (’oh^ntd 

w .i.-s dcpulf'd to tlie CViurt f*l Burmah to r* -t .stiibiodi thv li ii ioliy rolati- 'is which l.ad intoii iiptod. He reu* bod tlit? 

< pita) in tlrtober I8o><. In * uiiaotiucnco of tl.c iiiHukiog of tlo- Bunri»\sc Court, tho ICo^ndcnt left A nuirnpoont 

Kd J. From that Ir.iio tin-rc was no direct otlc ki] « xuiitnunicat ion b« l we*'n the Oovernor-Goneral of Jiidin and ti e 
King of Burmah for «tivoial y<*ai>. (16) "<e<ond war tfurh -In .1 ui v 1851 Ineutenant-Colornd Bogle, (\>iuniiisbiom*r 

«*! the Tetinaaaerini riovinco*-. forwarded to iht* Sapioii'* t.iov* i r.nunt a iietition from tho master of a Britiah ship, 
f.inplaiiung of gioba o]>jtie.*>-<:on whicli tu* l*:id .’-■ulV? ifi f;c in ibi- (’..v.rLior of liirngoiiii. In Ni-Minber of iliat v car 
( •miioidoro Lambert waa th']uiLc«l to llangovni with a l*jlt* r avldrcHscd lo fac king, in ordc r to obtain roiluMs. But all reparn- 
tioii f:ji the iujuiicfl to Britibh liubjccUs V. Jib icfuMrd. '1 h* ttovornm -ricncral thore.foi < ;n‘nt a force to luingoon, under the 
ctnniTiiiiid of Major-Generul Godwin. Itungoi'n fed to therombiiu i naval arid rnildary force on the Hth Apid isrr.y 
Kiom that time, until 27th Jituiuuy I85.i, no conim.iiao^ilion fi* in th*- Bumo;,© Government reached the Briiibh eoin- 
rjriodt. rb. Whontho ooiuV ined ft.'ic es had rcaehi'd Meead.iy, about ioO inilcs by I he n v«.!r ubo ve liangojii, a Burnu siMiihcer 
.11 rived with u letter, announcing that a new king it igned in Asuarapinua, and exoniHuing hin d* sire for ]>eafo. • irly 
in April the Burmeae Wooiiji^y* i* duly oinpowortMl re.u b(‘d I'roiiif, but as he refujicrl to aign a treaty acknowdodging tlio 
’ l oviiK e «if Pegu to be Britirih tcrritoiy, tho neg'*tuition» w'eie biekiui olT and tlio Britiah frontier was declared to bo a 
ii!'..' drawn duo oast from the yurninit of tho Anikun inountainM in the latitude of, and intemecting a point, six Engli&h 
i!il* rt rorth fixim tho lUgstalt in tho fort of Metiaday, thence continued in th(' name direct ieii until it rcachcti tho Sitoung 

1 . v.'j* and the t«rnt<jry of tlie Red Karon Uioef. On bolli aidc.a, liowcvor, it wa© understood that hoatilitioa would ceah©. 
(17' Jin>’oyi from ihs Marfne»e Cot tfrutnenl . —In the latter end of the yoar J H.54 tKe Banneee Government doputeii tw’o 
« ij . ovii ef high rank and some suberdiuHto oth iai i to convey a oomplimenUiry iettor and preaent* from Ui© king to the 
M.injiiiiJ of UalhouBie. They Av«ro received in GalcuLt.a with dial i?iot;ori, and rotuiTiod to Burmah at tho beginning of 
t }ie V 'jur 187)5. Tha Uovernmont of India nent a rcrarn einhiu^y t«> the Bunnooe Court in the rainy seaiion of 1866 Tl a 

iv .'v, Major Phayro, wad n.'ceivod by the king and eomt in thtr most fiiendly manner. The king, howovuf, inanifeHted 

iperahlo uverHiou to signing any treaty giving ij]> tti** pirovinct? of Pegu, and thin hfi© nuver neon dono. (18) ‘t rraty 

. "'M. -In May 18i‘2 the Ghicf ( onimiseiomr of British Buiruiih wan instruc l<si to visit Ava for the ]»urpotie of corning to 
.Hi .iii.leisUujding with the (Aiurl of Buno 'Ji on sevi-rtil questions, iimre espixually rolatingto raattcrH of toxnmercial nujioi • 

L I I I , wIh'.I; were thoxi un*ier <iisciis8iu!i. < >n lut.h Ntivvtinber lht/2 h»" concluJod a treaty for the protectu-ii of trade erid 
r . .-.Uil iuOiuc.nt of fiue inli-r course.' with Bumiah Ar .Agent to the (.'hief GommitMjioni r W'aaapjx**’ iled to resident Maiidu. 

I 4 '.- to pi* vent miaundcrKUindings arising as to the j>rovj.>iunM of th»- treaty. G9) Treaty of 1867. 'i owards tho cloho of 1860 

to, f ’hicl Ciiiiiiuiaaioncr ol Ihitish lAuinjah pro.eeaed t y M.o. to effect an ariMugeincnl with tho Bunnoae Goverainei.t 

l y w he h tbo aovcrul object" contonipiaf o-i in the tr*'aty * f 1 J m ire c.s;.‘0ciaUy llio abolitior. of all intermediate cuslerua 
<).j»i. .s un gooda poaaing uj> and dowi' th* liMwu<in\ , img’nl he inoro < TFeclually canned cut. Tho dutioh levied on the British 

M 1. .f the border had Ix'cii aboli.sht‘d m .Tunc I8cd, hut ihr B»irine.so wo re allowcxl to levy duties on their side for a ]*enod 

(0 U.iij Ve al'S, lowing to the knigb^ un willingiu-s*! to ^'iiK ivier Ins inonojiolicH, from which boderivud much of hisreven lo 
t;.> Ciiivl Uommibaioner wari unaUl*' arningc any .H-itihf.ic!' *ry agiw inent und retui xesi to itango<.>n without concluding 
G.i U* *.:>■• Shortly aftur w'ai dy however, in cousoipn io. e of the nrS 'lcriem tif Govoiument to ro-imposo the oxjxn t duti^a 
wont: '1 oi formerly been lcv,ed on the tiunuoso froulior, the king of hi.s «)w'D accor.d uboliahed hiH monopolies, with tho 
ex. ‘ p. ion of Iboso of earth-oil, timber, and precious wtents, reduced his frontier duties, Tioth export and iuipoit, to 0 pwr 
* rt. ‘ A i xitlorom \-ay;d made o^citurcc to renew the iiri.''"tiatio'..-? which h.ol been broken olf. Accoitlixigly a now troatv wms 
« ill* liid-.i on 2.5th October 1867. I'ht* moat important of the n. w' provisions «: f Gds treaty wore those which conferred 
e iUxtu pow'crs ofcivrl j urisdiction on the P'oiitical Agent at M iiidal.ty. I’lider thow" proviaions there were ostablishcd 
in ACigait 18G9 a Court of tho IVlitica] Agent h.r the disp* dial f>f nuits between regislerod British subjects, and ii mixed 
< ' consisting of the P'.litital Agent und u Burmese .ludgu, fur the htuiring of suits between Britiali and Burmese sub- 
j .M. The mixed Court has no crimina] j .. odictiou : jtunip duty is not levied from British subjects who hu© in it ; there 
iv no code OI rules for its guidauce, ca-scs being dinddid by o«piity, but regulations liavo boon frainod for tho subsistence 
tlcblora imprisoned by order of tin* Court, 'i’ho Bunnes© law d, n not provide for the attachuiont of a debtor.. 
p...p rty. ( 20 ) Politieai Agent «/ //Aa/ao.-r- Under tho tenuMof the treaty e.f J8G7, a Political Agent has bean stationed at 
I’iiitno. (‘2U Faict by the A'lny of iiut ^nah . — A royal odir t was pranulgated by fhe king in May 1871, enjoining an unres- 
ti i. tfi free trade and abolishing duties un the sale aud jxurt hase of piruduce within his dominions. (221 Commercial treaty 
itu^ ru Itdiy and — In 1871 Captain Ivacchia, ul Iho lUiian .Vavy, visited Maniialay and concluded a coinmorciiil 

ip ati b' tw con Italy and Burmah which war* ratitied in I)erriii!>or 1872. 8ftt.ihfa^tory asauranoos wero received from the 
It.ihaii irovernmont that no ijitringenieat of the orders of the British Government prohibiting iho import of arms into 
Buuu ih would be permitted (23) Commercial treaty between France and Burmah, — A commercial treaty was also negoti* 
at - d in 1873 between Burmah and France, and a Fioiich embassy visited Mandalay for its ratification. The ICronch envoy 
lu i^^aiatod with tho Burmese Government several alt43rati<>ns in the text of the treaty already ratified by France, and 
Uw new' stipulations were oinbodicMl iu a supplomcntory treaty , the ratification of the original treaty by the King of 
B .Tuiah being left conditional on tho acceptation of tho subH»3quout instrument by the French Govorninent. The treaty 
b.>w ,rvt r has not yet been ratified. (24) Embansy to Jler Majesty the Queen. — In 1872 the king sont an embassy with a 
fri* ndly letter to Her Majesty the Queen : the mission was considered as purely oermiionial, aud tho envoys were informed 
th.it direct correej^ndence with Her Majesty's Govemmeiit without reference to tbo Govommont of India would not bo 
p.'ririitted. (26) Expedition muUr Jfq/or Rladen. —Far u> the in»rth-eaat of Burmah are numerous Shan tribes, many of 
w hu h aro tributary to the Burmese monarch, others to the Uhinoso. d’h rough their territory and the western 'portion of 
tlic Chinese province of Yunnau (lows the river 8aiw«eu ; surveys of the upper course of tho riv©r made in 1863 and 1804 
«)i->wcd that it was not navigable. In 1868 an expedition was sent undi;r the oonimaud of Major Sladen to explore the 
lild ir.ide routes between South-Western China and Burmah via Bhamo, to :uu*ertain the causes of tho cessation of the 
v.ilu i’ulc tmdo formerly csoried on by these routes, the poa«i>)ilitv of reviving it, and the iiniuonce exercised upon it by tho 
Shaiui, Pant hays, and Kakhyens. The exT>oditioo arrived safely at Moulmein, then in the hands of the Mahomeoan Panthavs 
w'h ) had tobellod agai&at the Chinese, and gathered mui.b valuable infunuatiori ns to tbo physical characteristics of the 

< uuniry and its trade capabilities as compared with those of the diri.x-.t route to VVeatoro Chum vi4 Kangoon. (26) Expedx- 
tiuu under Coioned Browne . — In 1874 a similar expedition was sent under tho comtoand of Colonel Browne, but, owing to 
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[admisistratiox — 


caoitation tax, and customs is about Rupees 2.33,40,948, and is greatly in excess 
of the expenditure. The principal rivers in British BurmaJi are the Irawaddy, the 
Hlaing or Rangoon river, the Salween, and the Tennasserun. llie Irawaddy flows 
from its undiscovered sources about 800 miles before reaching British territory, 



uns 
oia 

Rangoon to Toungoo (103 miles) has reached Pegu town, 48 niilcs. It is about 
to be opened to Pycenta/.a, opposite the head-quarters of Sliwe-gyeen and will 
be completed tliis vear (KS84). At Donabew the Burmese were defeated by 8ir 
Archibald Carapbeil in 1825, aiul by Sir John Cheape in 1853. Bassein distriet has 
an area of 7,047 square miles and a population of 389,419. Bassein, the chief town 
and port, taken in the second Burmese war, is a rice-port having an exteiisivo tradi; 
with Madras ; Hegrais, or llainggyeo island at the mouth of t!ie Basseiii rivi-r, was 
one of the earliest English ijosscssiona, being occupied by the Madras (rlovenunent 
in 1087. British Burmah is the chief seat of Booddliism in tlu; Malayan pcniinsula. 
Booddhists form about live-sixths of the whole population, Malioinedans about one- 
thirtieth, and Hindoos and Christians .about one per cent, of the total. Formerly 
there were the usual casto distinctions, but there is now considerable equality 
amongst tluj inhabitants. 'I’lie other rueo.s to bo found in Burmah, besides t he 
Burmese and iramigranis from India and elsewhere, are the Talairigs in Pegu, the 
Karens of the Irawaddy delta and of the Paunglaung range, and t he Taungthoos ami 
Shana in the southern division. Burmese is the language spoken by three-fourths 
of the people. The hill-tribes have dialects of their own, luit tliey also speak 
Burmese. There are no x.cTnindara or largo landed-proprietors in British Burmah 


unforcaeeii obetaclfa, was compelled to return w>>«out having effcctetl iIh pnrpo.sos atul uitli (ho I«;hK of one of it« irem- 
hem, Mr- Margary, >fc’ho ^aa murdered in the Chinese town t«f Manwyno. (27) rrf//rrfwn of futuir nti.^stonn . — After souju 
diacuBHiou the King of linrmah agreed to permit the ptwaago through his dominions of wtu h a ntiinhtT of Jiritish troop.s 
as might 'IXJi wulUcieiit for the proteclioi' of any future misBitm that tlio Ciov<a-ninont of India might deem it riee(‘s«arv 
to aond. (28) Kar^nny tribes , — 'On the m»rth-ra.st frontier of Fegu, and bordiaing on tlu; tSalwren river, is a trihe h hu 
caU themwdves Kayu, and aro kriown to the Jluriiie»e by the name of Karcmny or Kod Karen. ThuHo people rtr«t became 
known to the Britiah Government in tl»o year IHIlG, wnou the Comaiiwaioner of tho Ti*naH!*erim I’rovim ce dt puted Doctor 
Xiichardson to procood to them and muko arrangemonta for opening trade. Tho wholo race appeared tlion to bo under 
the dominion of one chief, lie wan an independent Hovcieign, but when it wae contoinplated, on the anneAHtion of Pegu, 
that tho Britiah Ixmndaxy should run in the parallel eix xiiih a north of Meoaday from the xtrakan inountaiiiM to th(? river 
Balween, it was supposed that tho Karenny tnhea inhaldting tlie. country Ixitween the 8ilourig and tho Salween south of that 
parallel were subjects of tho King of liumiah. a\ 8 however they wciw utavartaineii to bo iiulependent, and the British 
Govomrannt had no iaUmtion of ussertiag a right of ennqueet over thorn, thu demiircnt .m of tho bouiulary waa not 
oarriod further cuist of the Bitoung than the Koon-Oung ridge of the Poung-Loung range of mr>untaius. (2!>) Eit.’itfm aitd 
.Wfitem Karenny . — Within the last twenty years the tribos have becomo aopanited into f ao great division i. inhabiting 
dislricta denominated rcepectivcly Kastern ami WcHtern Kaivnny. Kuch of these divihionii i.-* moiv or Ick.s subject to Ia'o 
nrixxcipal chief®. But tfxu iiuthoritv of these over the siilKirdimito chiefs ia very uncertuin. Kyay-pho-gvee, Ghiof of 
WesUim Karenny, and those under him, showed from thodrst an anxious desire for British protietiun. In nn Agent 

on the part of the British Uoveminwnt was plnci d at Uis chief town, in order to olmorvu and report t vents in tin neigliUiur- 
ing states, and to use his influeiieo to cheek tho w'urs and fora vs mrrie’l on to make CMi'tives to bo Hold into Hlavi-ry. In 
January 1857 the Deputy Gomnii.shioner of rouugoo, Mr. K, O’KiIey, p.-oce<'ded to Karenny, on wliieli oet iHn.n ht- mado 
a contract of friendship w ith tho nneiont « hioftain. Thi.^ cOMHistod in thn alaughter t>f a hiilloi k, tho tlosh of vvhich wu.s 
eaUiu at a general feast, and one of the liorns ke})t by ciuc h of the coutiKeting peraons ab a jiiedge of Hinriirity. Krom that 
period this chief fonsi del ed hiiiuelf as heiiig under the protoction of tho Biitish Government, and though" no prom iso of 
protection was made to him, yet the km.w'n fact of the public acknowdedgmunt of frii ndship, and the pn*hince of the Agent 
wbe remaimsd at his town till 18G2, sewed to keep him from serious attack. (30) J ndt pondmcf’ of Karenny. — 

In 1863 Mr. O'Kiloy w'hh again deputed to Karejmy to arrange differences that, had avii-en with the c hiefn of Ka.stern 
Koronny, and to ])rovido for the safe tiautfit of emuvans through all parts of that country. Ifc tovind the eliiefs of 
Western Karenny linn in their attaehment to the British Govemment, and removed with them the contract of friendslnp 
made in 18.')7- Kysy-i^ho-gyec died in IHGH and hia smis, Koouttc and Koonslwi, repeaUMl the rt fjueM, jua viouslv imido 
by their father, that the Briti.sh Gov«’rnmerit w'ould take poBsc^sion of and admimster We.stern Karj-iinv, This was 
doclint^, but in eonsequenee of upplit^^ifionH made, in BS'-iD by tho Chief of KaMeni K:iieniiy to the Bunue.Mc (roverunieiit 
for ,‘48si«t4inco against the Western K.nenh, tlie King of Burmah was urged to abstain from interferem e with thf' iiidepen- 
donce of W estern Karenny, and positive asBurancos were given by his prime mini.it> r that the wislien of the British 
Govemm^t would bo 4w;rupulouMlyreipi.cted. To wart! s the end ol 1873, in couKc'quciu i* of reports of a threal«ned 



Karoimy, and an aCToement this effect was ext^cuted on the 2 1 at June 1876. 'The Burmese Government were at the 
■^e time inform^ that the boimda^ between Western Karenny and BurmebO territory would be demarcated by a British 
officer, who might, should the king dt siro it, bo accompanied by a Bunneso official. (31) Jneurrtetion at Mandalati,—\n 
l8bG head^od by one of the king*M sons, broke out at Mandalay ; the king’s brother and declared 

•uw'easor was killed, and the king himself whs for some time in great danger. Tho prince took refuge in British territory' 
and was allowed to re side in Kangoon soon afterwards he waa found to be intriguing against the king and was placed 
under restraint. In beb^ary 1867 he effected hie escape, took refuge with thc^ Chief of Western Kimm 11^1111 
^ ^ among the Shans to the nortb'oast of Toungoo who are tributary to Burmah.^ Tho 

attempt was uneuccessfui, and in AuguMt 1868 he was arrested in Rangoon and sent us a fe^tulc prisoner to Choonar. 
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and no Government or wards’ estates. The Government is the sole proprietor of the 
land, and receives from cultivators a rent varying from 8 annas to 5 rupees an acre. 
The average assessment is about 1 rupee 10 annas. The basis of the land rcveniie 
settlement has been an assessment of 20 per cent, of the gross produce, jiayablo 
to Government in money at the rates of the price of grain in the circle within 
which the land is situated. Special features of the administration are the capita- 
tion tax and Bshery rents. The former is levied on all males between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, except religious and other teachers. Government servants, 
])crsons unable to earn their own living, and immigrants for the first five years of 
their residence. The rate is 5 rupees a head for married men, and half that amount 
for unmarried men. 

25. The three divisions comprising the province of British Burmah, viz., 
Arakan, Pegu and Tennasserim, from the time of their coming under British rule 
«jp to January 1862, were governed separately by their resjjoctive Cornmi.s- 
sioners, under the control of the Government of India in the case of I’otru and 
'I'cnnasserim, and under that of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the case of 
Aratein. In January 1862 these throe divisions were amalgamated and formed 
into a Chief Commisaionership in direct subordination to the Government of 
India. The Chief Commissioner exercises the powers of a local Goveiaiment, and 
has complete control over all departments and branches of the administration, the 
courts being controlled by a Chief Judge named the Jtidicial Cornrni.s.sioner. 'Fho 
('hief Cpmmissioner is assisted by a Secretary, a Settlement SccretaT-y, a .Junior 
Secretary and an Assistant to the Secretary ; other departmental heads are 4 
Collectors of Sea Customs, 4 Port otlicei's, a Director of Piiblic Instruction, 2 
Inspectors of Schools, an Inspector-General of Police, an Inspector-General of 
Jails, and 2 Conservators of Forests. For administrative purposes the province 
is divided into three divisions, each controlled by a Commissioner subordinate 
to the Chief; below the Commissioners are 18 Deputy Commissioners, each 
holding executive and judicial charge of a district, under whom are numerous other 
ofiicials, executive and judicial, in charge of the one hundred and fourteen sub., 
divisions into which the several districts are divided. 

26. Rangoon town, which has been the capital of the province since the second 
war in 1852, was founded originally by Teloogoo settlers from the north of this 
Presidency. There is a military cantonment in the north of the town, enclosing 
the fortified pagoda called Shwe Dagon or ‘golden log.’ AU the troops in Burrnah 
are Madras troops. The last of the Moghul dynasty of Delhi, tlio titular Emperor 
Bahaudur Shah, died hero in captivity after tVie mutiny of 18.57, and some of Jiis 
family are still retained as State prisoners. Rangoon is on the Pegu river. From 
the country bordering this river, Madras obtains its best ponies. Syriam, opjxxsite 
Rangoon, bas been the site of Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories successively. 
Negrais-or Hainggyee lahand at the mouth of Bassein river was one of the earliest 
English possessions and was occupied from Madras in 1687. Thayct-myo is a station 
for troops near the northern frontier. Amherst on the coast is a sanitai’ium. 
Toungoo is another military st.ation near the north-east frontier among the Kareng 
population. The Burmese stations of the British Burmah division garrisonetl 
by the Madras Army are ; — Rangoon (head-quarters), ?Ioulrnoin, Sliwe-gyeen ; 
Tliayot-myo, and Toungoo. The troops composing the British Burmah division 
consist of 4 batteries of Az’tillery, 2 I'egiments of British Infantry, 4 ref>inients of 
Native Infantry, and 1 company of Sappers and Miners ; but some of tlicse go to 
the AndamaTiH and Nicobars. Particulars regarding emigration from this Presi- 
(Jcncy to Burmah are stated in tlie article on Emi^ation in Cliapter VI. 

27. The principal articles imported into British Burmah from the Madras 
Presidency are cotton piece-goods, oils, tobacco and ghee. The principal articles 
exported from Burmah to this Presidency are timber, paddy and rice, Jn 1882-8:1 
the value of the merchandise imported was Rupees 30,28,790, and of treasure 
Rupees 16,000. The value of the exports under merc,liandise amounted to Rnp« es 
13,79,299. The hides and skins imported from Madras amounted in 1882r83 to 
70,553 in number, valued at Rupees 41,208. The coffee imported was 672 lb,, valued 
at Rupees 330, and sugar amounted to 12,437 cw^., valued at Rupees 1,81,464. 
Seeds amounted to 15,359 cw't„ valued at Rupees 73,065, ^d spices to 1,414,081 lb.. 
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valued at Rupees 83,843. The imports under rice amounted to 3,270 cwt., 
valued at Rupees 10,209, and under other grains to 301 cwt., valued at Rupees 
655. Of the cotton piece-goods imported, there were 931,578 yards, valu<jd at 
Rupees 3,42,264, and 70,029 pieco.s v'alued at Rupees 39,343. Of the other articles 
imported, oils amounted to 505,271 gallons, valued at Rupees 471,217; cocoanuts 
to 9 cwt., valued at Rupees 72 ; coir yarn and rope to 6,874 cwt., valued at 
Rupees 36,334; timber an<l wood, valued at Rupees 277 ; tobacco to 5,156,122 lb., 
valued at Rupees 9,06,571 ; and living animals to 469 head, valued at Rupees 
1,42|,. Of the articles exported in the same year from British Burmah to the 
Madras Presidency, cotton piece-goods amounted to 5,150 yards, valued at Kupces 
1,010; cotton twist to 4,240 lb., valued at Rupees 2,300 ; paddy to 75,598 cwt., 
valued at Rupees 1,06,777 ; rice to 64,177 cwt., valued at Rupees 1,42,254; other 
grains to 38,831 cwt., valued at Rupees 86,533; and metals to 2,002 cwt., valued 
at Rupees 14,383. The apparel exported from Burmah to Madras was valued at 
Rupees 2,354 and the timber at Rupees 6,96,584. 

28. The Andamans and Nicouar.s. — These islands, ['’] wdiich form a prolonged 
chain stretching upwards of 200 miles in the direction of north and sotitli, lie 
between Cape Negniis in British Burmah and Achecn Hoad in Sumatra in 10' 
30' and 13‘^45' N. latitude, and 92' and 94'^ E. longitude. They consist of llie great 
And little Andaman groups. TIio great Andaman group consists of four islands, the 
North, Middle, and Soufli Andaman and Rutland Island, wliich are separated f rom 
each other by narrow' straits. Duncan Passage separates the great Andaman group 
from little Andaman. Snvrounding the Andaman group are a number of smaller 
islands, the principal of whicli is Interview Island to the w'o.st of the great Andaman. 
The area of these islands is 2,700 square mile.s. To the north of tlie Anda'eans are 
the Preparis and Coco Isles, and to the south-east are tlio Nicobars consisting of 
nine isl.and.s lying bctw'ccn 6" 41' and 9‘' 21' N. latitude an<l 92 and 9-1 ’ hi. longit nde. 
The Nicobars have an ai’«a of about 736 square miles with a jiopuhitiou of 6,900. 
The population of the.se islands consists of the aborigines and tlieconvicts, witli the 
establishment required for the safe custody of the latter. Tlie exact iuim!)i;i- of the 
aborigines, who are Oriental negroes of short stature and low type, much akin to 
the aborigines of Southern India, and are perhaps the least eivilizi’d race in IIkj 
woi'ld, is not known, it ranges probably from 2,000 to 10,000. 'L'he unitinecM* 
element anjong the convicts lias now nearly died out, and the colony is recruited 
from the jails of this Presidency' and the other Indian provinces. 

29. The Chief Commissioner and Superintendent of the Andamans, who is 
also in charge of the Nicobai's, is directly under the Government of India. The 
Nicobars are administered by an extra Assistaut Commissioner, who resides at 
Nancowry. 

30. There are no political transactions with Madras, other than the receipt of 
the ‘convicts deported there. 

31. The principal articles exported from the Nicobar Islands are cocoanuts, 
edible birds’ nests, tortoise shell, ambergris, and trepang or the sea-slug. The 
number of English and Malay vessels that come to tne Nicobars for cocoanuts is 
every year increasing, a.s cocoanuts are five or six times cheaper here than on tin? 
coast of Bengal or in the Straits of Malacca. The Nicobarians take iii bartei- 
cloths, handkerchiefs, cutlasses, Burmese daos, spoons, spirits, tobacco, red 
woollen caps, and cast-off clothing. 


Sketch IfiaTORYop pa«t 1*oi.itic.\l Relations with th* And.amans a!?i> Nigobars. — Tho first Kuropt.in soltlcincHt 
in the Nicolnara was formed by the Danes in 1750, but was al>Htidonod in 1768. Other unf»uct:cssful atUuipU at colorn/ution 
were also made by Aruerittana, Lutheians and Jesviit^i at about tho same period. 'l“he islands then bocarno lu.lorious a.-* th»! 
resort of pirates, by whom in IRIO the whaler Pilot*’ of London wasseizod. In conaequence of thia, an Kn^lish rnn.>>4?r 
was sent to the spot and proofs of a lone: continued ^oui-so of piracy wore dis<*ovo red. At thi.s period the .soverf it-nly i.i 
these islands whs claitiiod bv tho Danoa, but they abandoned tho claim in 1858, whereupon tho ehiofs of Car .\irobar 
expreased their desire to aoknowdedf^e the supremacy of the Hritiah (Tovemmont. Ko notice was taken of these pri»f t;r-iL 
inga at the time, hut as tho pirati s eontjnued their outratires it was thought advisabh? to bring tho isUiids uiidi r tho 
English authority, and they wore aoi nrtfingly annexed in 18*J9. Moiinwhilo the Ucnpal Government utUnnpted in 17^9 lo 
esUblish a convict sottlcinent on the Ambimans, but this was abandoned in 1796, chit/fiy owing to the in.ilaria. In l>s.>S 
another settlement was made at Port Dliir to which wore sent the life-prisoners scntencod ft»r f»iArticip.ilion in the miiliny . 
and this has been uscmI a.s a conviid m ith.Ttiont since that time. The moat momorublo ovont in tho history of these isluuds. 
is the murder of Lord Mayo in 1872 by a convict. 
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32. Thb Straits Settlements. — The Straits Settlements Qj] lie on the western 
and southern coast of the Malay peninsula and consist of throe detached portions ; 
Singapore Island, Malacca, and Penang, including Province Wellesley and the 
Dindings. The total area of the Straits Settlements is about 1,500 square miles, 
and they contain a population of about 470,000. Singapore is an island in the 
Strait of Malacca, lying olf the southern end of the Malay peninsula, and ha.s an 
area of 256 square miles, or, including the adjacent islets, of 223 square miles. 
Singapore, the capital and seat of government, is on the south-east coast, in lat. 
1 17 N., and long. 103*^ 50 E., and possesses a line harbour. It is on the highway 
of the trade between India, China, Batavia and Australia. The Malacca territory 
is situated on the west coast of the peninsula between 2” and 2° 30' north latitude 
and 102° and 102° 45' east longitude. It has an area of 660 square miles, with a 
population of nearly 94,000. Malacca, the chief town, is situated at the entrance 
of the Malacca ri-ver and is one of the oldest European settlements in the East. 
Penang or Prince of Wales’ Island is situated between 5° 15' and 5° 3' north 
latitude and^ in longitude 100° 15' oast, oil the west coast of the Malay peninsula, 
from which it is separated by a strait about two miles in breadth. It was purchased 
from the Rajah of Kedah in 1786. It has an area of 107 square miles with a 
population of about 01,000. George Town is the chief station. The proper 
name of Penang is Pulo- Penang, or Bctol-nut Island ; piuung being the Malav 
name for the areca-nut palm, which produces the nut eaten along with the leaf of 
the betel all over south-eastern Asia. Province Wellesley is a strip of the coast of 
the mainland lying opposite to I’enang, also bought from the Rajali of Kedah in 
consequence of tlie prevalence of piracy on the shore and on the mainland opposite 
Penang. It has an area of 236 square miles with a population of 72,000. Province 
Wellesley is a dependency of Penang and has an area of 27<) stpiare miles witli a 
population of 98,000. It includes, since the Pangkor treaty, 1<S74, about 25 sejuaro 
miles of newly-acquired torriiory .south of the Krian and about 20t) square miles 
in the Pangkor islands and territory, 'riio whole Bettlemtmt of Penang, including 
these territories, contains a population of over 19,000 inhabitants. 'J’ho land is 
held chiefly by sugar-planters and ha.s extensive tin mines which are worked by 
the Chinese. 

33. Besides these throe settlements there are three protected states (Pcirak, 
Selangor and Sunjee Ujong), the governments of which are udmiiiistered by Bj'itisli 
Residents, who are under the din;ct control of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. 'riiey are situated on the western side of the peninsula between Province 
Wellesley and Malacca. Perak lies betw'cen 5° 10' to 3 ' 45' N. and has an area 
of about 8,000 square miles and a population of 100,000. Selangor, which lies 


p] niSTOnv or Political IIelations with tup. Sti«ait!i Settlemb.vts. — The first of thcae territcriu* obtainotl by the 
SnElish was Ponnniic. It whb fomi<Ii il ou tbc I7tli July 17 h 6. Princo of Wales’ Island, tut it was ollioially uillcd, waa 
oodod to for the Ka^^t India (?oinpany, by the Haja>h of Kedah in 1785, it havinj^ bocn ati|MiIutcd 

tbat tho 8Qm of 10,0()0 doliara for ytuirn, afterwards rinxlitied in 1791 to 6,000 dollars in perjictuity, should bo annually 
paid to tho Rajah of Kodah, tis km;^ aa tho Oriti.sh occupy tho island. But a few years later tho sum was raised to 10,000 
dollars, which has simso been paid. This was aett,lr*d when i’enang^'s territory was extended ; and in C'Oiisequence of tho 
Mneralenoe of piracy ou the shores of tho niainhind, opposite Penang, a strip of tho coast of tho main, now called Province 
MTellosloy, was purchased for Hi, 000 dollarH plu.s this addition to tho annuity paid to Kedah. Tho strip ortondod from 
the Made river to tho Krian river, a distanco of 35 miles. Since the Pangkor Treaty of 1874 it has been enlarged os 
stated aboro ; and since that treaty, also, the fiottleruont has comprisod the outlying dependency of Pangkor and tho 
]>inding8, under a suporinUmdont, whif h givc.s an addition of territory almost equalling the province in extent. In 1796 
the climate of tho Andamans having been found unhealthy, the penal settlement there was abandoned (until after tho 
mutiny) and its 700 convicts were transferred to Penang. In 1^05 Ponang was loado a separate presidency umlor th 4 > 
Kost India Company, of equal rank wdth Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca wore incor|K>ratod with 
it under one government, Ponang still remaining the seat of government. In 1837 tho scat of goverornont was 
transferred to Singapore. Malacca is one of lIio oldost £uro{>oaa possessions in tVjo East, having lioen taken from its 
Malay Saltan, Mahmood Shah, by tho Portiiguoso under AUniquorque tn 1511, to punish an attiMik upon hia Lioiiteuarit, 
Sequolra, in 15(^. It was held by them till 1841, when the Dutch, after several fruitless attmnpts, succcedod, with tho 
help of the Achinoeo, in driving them out. Tho place remained under Dutch Government till 25th August 1795, when 
it was taken military possession of by the Knglish. It was governed by them on the Dutch systoin of monopoly till 
1818 5 and it was still hold by tho English, after that aystt3in was abolished, till 1818 ; at which date it was rcHtorod to 
the Dutch, in accordance with tho Tn-aty of Vienna. It dually came into our hands under tho treaty with llulluud of 
March 1824, in cxchango for our Com puny's .Settlement at Bcncoolen and other places on the west coast of Sumatra. 
By that treaty it was also arranged that rlu? Dutch should not again meddle with afTairs, or have auy sottlomcrit on the 
Malay Poninsula, tho British GovernmeTit ugrocing, at tho same time, to leave Sumatra to thn Dutch, saving only Achin 
in tho north, of which the indopeudiuwi; was }*rotc< tod until tho treaty of 1872. Sirjgafwro was occupied by Sir Stairiftud 
Rl^es, acting under the authority of Lord Ikistirign, on the (>th February 1819, by vii-tuo of a treaty witli tho Malayan 
princes of .Jolior. It wuh at lirni to Ik jicook'ii in Sumatra, of which llalHe.s was then Lioutoiiant-Oovernor ; 

but iu 1823 it wa.s plucr-d under thn ( ;«>vt riiiiM:nt of Bengal. It was afterwards, in 1826 as above statud> iucorjxiratod 
with Penang and Malacca, and linully b(;camu the seat of government in 1837. 
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between 3® 45' to 2° 40' N., has an area of about 5,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about 50,000. Sunjeo Ujong is a much smaller state, lying to the north- 
east of the Malacca territory, and has an area of about 500 square miles and a 
population of 14,000. 

34. The chief authority in these settlements is vested in a Governor 
appointed by the Queen, and is assisted by an executive and a legislative council. 
Tlie several settlements are under Resident Councillors, who are also members 
of the executive and legislative councils. 

35. Particulars regarding emigration from this Presidency to the Straits 
Settlements are stated in the at'ticle on Emigration in Chapter VT. 

36. The principal articles imported into this Presidency from the Straits 
Settlements are betel-nuts, metals, and white cotton piece-goods. The exports 
fi om Madras to these places consist chielly of living animals, cotton piece-goods, 
dressed skius, seeds, tobacco leaf, and ghee. In 1882-83 the value of merchandise 
imported was Rvipees 9,97,140 and of treasure Rupees 787. 'riie value of the 
exTjorts \mder merchandise amounted to Rupees 18,83,072 and under treasure to 
Rupees 1,501. The metals imported from the Straits, which consist chiefly of tin, 
amounted* in 1882-83 to 3,820 cwts., valued at Rupees 1,77,008. The apparel 
imported was Rupees 6,550 in v.alue, and of cotton piece-goods tliere were 90,950 
yards valued at Rupees 20,790 and 80 pieces in number whoso value was Rupees 10. 
The living animals exported from Madras to the Straits in 1883-84 amoimtod to 
14,831 head of cattle valued at nearly 5 lakhs ; of the cotton piece-goods exported 
in *1882-83 there were 1,256,137 yards valued at Rupees 3,97,038, and 16,825 pieces 
valued at Rupees 7,734, Of the other articles exported in tlie same year hides and 
skins amounted to 300,717 in number valued at Rupees 1,12,221 ; seeds to 5,336 
cwt. valued at Rupees 25,836; tobacco to 409,913 lb. valued at Rupees 43,021; 
spices to 28,346 lb. valued at Rupees 2,349 ; and gi*ains other than rice to 2S7 cwt. 
valued at Rupees 1,171. The articles re-exported to the Straits from Madras are 
chiefly cotton piece-goods, which are dyed here and then exported. 

37. CBYiiON. — Ceylon, [*] an extensive and beautiful island, the Taprobane of 
the Greeks and Romans, the Serendib of the “ Arabian Nights Entertainments,” 


[*•] Sketch History op Political Relations with Ckylon. — CenMion of Dutch ifettlementti to the British Oocern^ 
— The first diplomatic intercourse between the British Oovernmont in India and the native ]»owerH in Coyluit 
rook place in 1664, when an embassy was sent to obtain from the King of Candy the rcleiiue of some English sailors 
whom he held in captivity. The mission was ansuccessfnl. A century later, in 1763, an umbassadur was sent to 
propose a treaty of friendship; but the negotiations woro never carried to maturity. In 17H2, after the conquest of 
the Dutch settlements on the Coromandel coast, a force was despatched by the Madras Govoimment to reduce the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon, and Mr. Hugh Boyd accompaniod the expedition for the purpose of concluding a treaty 
of alliance with the King of Candy, by which the latter was to be required not only to supply provisions to the British 
troops, but to send a strong force to oo-operato with the English. The King, however, refused to take part iu tho_.war 
uguinst the Dutch or to conclude a treaty except with an ambassador oommissioned from the King of England direct. 
It wtis not till the year 1795 that the British Ooveminetit acquired a permanent footing in the island. Towards the 
f lose of that year an expedition organized by the Government of Madras reduced Trincomalec, Jaffna, and Calpontyn, 
.itjd a preliminary treaty of alliance was concUulo<l with the King of Candy. All that ti»iio the po.sitioii of the Dutch 
towards the^ Native Government at Candy was defined by the last treaty which they had concluded in 1706. They 
l ousidorod themselves entire masters of the whole coast, but had never paid the tribute to the King which was stipulated 
for in the treaty. A Cingalese envoy was deputed to Madras, who concluded a definitive treaty on 12th February 
1790, but the King of Candy, infiuencod by n party at his court, who favoured the Dutch intorost, refused to ratify it. 
In the inoantime the British troops had taken Nogombo on tho 4th February 1796 and Hiimmoncd tho garrison of 
Ciilombo, who surrentiered on 16th February upon Articles of Capitulation by which the Dutch sotClomcnts wore ceded 
u* tho British Oovommont. (2) First administration of the — The adminiatration of tlio conquered sottleiiiouts 

in Ceylnu was entrusted to the Government of Madras, but an nttoiupt to introduce the Madras fiscal system proved 
tiutucccssful, and shortly after this the island wa.s transferred to tho direct Government of tho Crown. Mr. North was 
}ipl>ointod the first Governor in 1798. In the mcantiuio a revolution had broken out at Candy. The King was deposed 
by tho Adigar or prime minister, Filame Tilawc, and died in 1798. Viorama Rajah Singa, nephew of the Queen, was 
put in power through tho influence of tho minister, who, to secure the power in his own person, induced tho Governor 
Hi enter into a scheme (see Tennant’s Ceylon) to eflect tho removal of the King to the British territories and to deputo 
tlie Adigar to exercise his pourer at Candy wdiero a British subsidiary force was to bo stationed. The project, which 
'vas to bo carried out by means of an embassy to conclude u now treaty with the King, ended in utter failure ; but 
ilu^ Adigar determined to gain bis object by provoking a war. Several merchants, subjects of the British Government, 
wcTO forcibly seized and plnndcrad in April 1802. Compensation was refused, and iu February 1803 a British force 
of 3,000 men occupied Candy, which was abandoned by tho King and the inhabitants. Moottuosawmy, a member 
of the royal family, who, on the elevation of Vicrama Rajah Singn, had fled to the British territories, was net on tho 
Lliruiio, and a treaty was concluded with him by which extensive districts wore oede<l to tho British Government, a 
Hritifeh subsidiary force was to be stationed at Candy, and tho King was prohibited from diplomatic intercourse with 
loreign powers. By a separate agraeinent with the .\digar tho new King was to reside at Jaffna with all the pomp 
royalty, while the Adigar was to hold tho real power at Candy. Encouraged by the success of his perfidy, tho 
Filame Tilawts dflorminc«l to soeuro the crown for himself, to seize tho person of tho (iovornoi, Mr. Nurtli. and 
H* oxterininate the garrison at Candy. The [di»t for the soiziirc of Mr. North failed ihrmigh nii aeciflent, but in 
.lunc lb03 the wuiivcs rose on the garrison at Candy, and, after inducing them to capilulato on a promiHC of their 
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forms a close appendage to this Presidency, lying to the east of its southern 
extremity. The island is partially connected with the mainland hy a chain of islands 
separating Palk’s Strait from the Gulf of Manaar. This is the Rama Shotoo, or 
llama’s pier, of the Hindoos, the line of rocks which the monkey hosts can'ie<i from 
the Himalayas to assist Rama in his invasion of Lanka; and the Adaiu’.s bridge of 
the Mahomedans by which Adam was expelled from the island of Paradise. It 
consists of Manaar Island, 18 miles long and 2^ broad; Adam’s .bridge, a sand 
ridge, 80 miles long, with 3 or 4 feet of water above it at high tide ; and Ilanies- 
waram Island, with cyclopean temple ascribed to Rama himself, whose idol is daily 
washed with Ganges water and attracts thousands of pilgrims. The Paiunben 
jja.ssage is between this ajid the Madtira town of the same name. Its extreme 
length from north to south, i.e., from Point Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 2r)6 miles; 
its greatest width, 140^ miles, from Colombo on the West Coast to iSangeman Kande 
on the east. The territory, along the western coast, is occupied by a somewhat 
extensive plain ; beyond which ranges, first of hills, and then of mountains, rise 
successively behind each other, and cover a great extent of the island. They liave 
an altitude varying from 1,500 to 6,000 feet above sea-level ; Pedar Tallagalla (the 
most elevated) is more than 8,000 feet above the sea. These hills are covered 
with extensive forests '•nd dense underwood, which give to a great part of tho 
island the character of jungle. The produce and wealth of Ceylon are not in 
proportion to its natural capacities. Much of its surface indeed is mountainous ; 
and there are large sandy tracts along the coast. 'Rice, though almost tlie only 
object of indigenous native culture, is not raised in sutficieut quantity lor the 
support of the inhaliitants. Tho most pccailiar product is ciiiriamou, one of t lu? 
most delicate of spices, arid for which there exists an extensive di'inand in lOiiroptt. 
It is a species of laurel, from four to ten feet high, with numerous bninches and 
with a light porous wood. It grows spontaneously over a great part of tho island ; 
but that reared in gardens in the vicinity of Colombo is considered the best. 'I'lio 
l)ark, which is part of the value, is taken off when the plant is three years old, and 
requires no preparation except being spread out to dry. The cocoanut tree is also 
in great abundance ; and its fruit, as well as coir a. species of rope manufactured 
from its husk, arc staple exports. A great quantity of arrack is distilled from its 
juice. Animals, chioHy wild, are abundant: but the only valuable one is the 
elephant, which is not so tall as on tho Indian continent ; but peculiarly active, 
hardy, and docile. No elephants are reared in a tame state ; but they are easily 

caught and are tamed in eight or ton days. An unusual variety of pixicious 

minerals are found in Ceylon ; the ruby, the amethy.st, the topaz, and even tho 

diamond; but none of them are of fine quality. There are mines of lead, iron, 

tin, and quicksilver ; but little wrought. A very extensive pearl-tislu'ry is 
carried on in the Straits of Manaar, about 15 miles from the shore ; chiefly by 
boats from the coast. A species of conch shells called chunks, much used by tho 
Hindoos for rings and other ornaments, is fi.shed in the Straits of Manaar. (‘eylon 
Inus an area of 24,702 square miles, with a population of 2,764,000, and a revenue 
of 12 lakhs of rupees. A census of the island in 1825 gave tho population as only 
754,000. The principal rivers of Ceylon are tho Mahawilagunga, the Kalanygunga, 
the Kooloogunga and Maha Oya. Candy and coffee-producing districts of tho 
central province are connected by rail with Colombo. The island is traversed in 


lives, treaoherouslj massacred them and the puppet King MoottoosawTny. (3) Oceupatiov of Candy . — Tlie war which 
ensued with the King of Candy was carried on with great sovority on both sides for two years. Hostilitios ceased 
only from the exhaustion of both parties, and for the next ton years peace continued witlunit any formal or nmirable 
agreemeut. In the interval Pilamc Tilawe was executed by Vicrama Rajali Singa for trc.iMon in 1812. The inhuman 
barbarities which the King perpetrated disgusted and terrified his subjects, who only awaited a fnvournble oprinrtunity 
to revolt. At length, towards the close of the year 1814, a party of merchants, who had gone from tho British terri- 
tories to Candy to trade, were seized by the King as spies and sent back horribly mutilated. War was immodiatelv 
doclarcd, and in hobruary 1815 Candy was occupied almost without opposition. The King, Vicrama Baiah Simra was 
niado priMuer and deported to Vellore, whore he died in 1832. On 2nd March 1816, at a Convention of the Chiors at 
Candy, the King was formally deposed, tho sovereignty of the whole island of Ceylon was vested in the British crown 
and the ^s^ation of tho old form of Government of Candy end of the customs, laws, and religion of the iieoplo was 
guarante^ For two years tho country remained tranquil, and the terms of tho convention worn faithfully observed bv 
Uie But tho iM'oplo had little sympathy with the Government, and, in 1817, they rose in rebe llion 

louards the close of 1818 the rebellion was subdued and tho whole country restored to order. Advantage was taken of 
the rebellion to modify tho convention of 1815 and to emancipate the people from the oppression of Ihoir chiefs hv 
hunting the terms of their personal service, commuting taxes to a tithe of tho produce of tho land, and iransferrina 
the adnunistratiou of justice to a regularly constituted agency. Rinoo then, with tho exco^tion of a few partial and 
uiumportMt attempt* kt rebeUiun, the p«so« of the couutry has remeiued undietorbed. ^ 
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most parts by e-Ycellent roads. Of the towns and sea-ports of Ceylon, Colombo on 
the west coa.st is the seat both of Government and of almost all the foreign trade. 
It owes this advantage to its situation in the midst of the most fertile and produc- 
tive territory in the island. Candy, the old capital, is the chief town of the central 
province, f^ewara Ellia, which is about (>,000 feet above sea-level, is a well-known 
sanitarium. Trincomalee has the advantage of a fine natural harbour. The 
value of this is greatly heiglite. j oy there not being on the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel a .safe road.stead ; so that all vessels driven from their station on that 
coast seek shelter at Trincoinaloe. Point de Galle at the southern extremity has 
a spacious and generally secuia? harbour, in a healthy situation. At Wolligarna or 
Belligam, in the vicinity, is a large Hooddhi.st temple with a calos.sal statue of a 
king. Candy contains an cxtun.sive palace of tho king and several Booddliist 
temple.s painted with gaudy colours. dalTna is tlje centre of the cooly trade with 
l^ladras and is an old Dutch set tlement. Matoora is celebrated for its diamonds, 
and was the birth place of .Sir Henry LawroiiCe. Tliere are about 178 ^ niile.s of 
railw.ay in tho island. Tin' natives, called Singhalese, belong to the Dravitlian 
lacc of Smithoru India, and .speak a kindred langnagte 'riio Veddahs :u’c tho 
aborigines of the island, and ai'e found in the mountains and forests. They are tho 
.same race as the Vodilahs of Madui-a, and may l>e regarded as the rudest specimen 
of the Dravidian population. Of tho entire Ceylon population, 1^ millions are 
Booddhist-s, haif-a-inillion are Hiiuloo.s, one-.si.xth million are Mahomedans, and 
the rest are Christians. The custom of the plurality of liusbands, which prevailed 
formerly in Southern India, remains in places, and it is said to have been accom- 
panied formerly to a certain e.xtent with infanticide. Tim Portugne.so and Dutch 
inhabitants retain their European cu.-jtoms, considerably modified by tho adoption 
of thoso of the natives. 

38. Ceylon is a crown colony, and is administcrcnl by a Governor af>pointcd 
by the Queen, assisted by an exeentive council of*five members and a legislative 
council of fifteen (including the executive). For administrative purposes the colony 
is divided into seven provinces, each under a Government Agent. The provinces 
are again sub-divided into districts, over of which an .Assistant tloveriuncnt 

Agent is appointi'd. There is ti 8u[)rc)ne, Civil and Criminal Court, tmd District 
Courts .at the chief stations of the s.'veral provinces. The Mtildivc Lsland-s, n hich 
are sparsely inliabita'd by a race of Singliah;.se (irigin, speaking a broken dialect of 
Singhalc.se, are tributary to Ceylon, to which the sultan of tlie island.s sends ati 
embassy annually. The Cocos or Keeling Islands lying between lat. ID’ 51' to 
12'^ 45', long. 9G 5tV E. belong to the colony. 

30. Particulars ri-garding emigration from this Presidency to Cevlon aro 
contained in the article on Emigration in Chapter VI 1; and regarding tho 
Candyan pcn.sioiu-rs from Ceylon now resident at Vellore in tho article on Political 
Pensioners in this chapter. 


40. The principal articles imported into Ceylon from the Madras Presidency 
are grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, provisions, cattle, oil-cakes, spices, sugar 
and seeds. The {uincipal i>xports from Ceylon aro betel-nnts and cotton pie'oe- 
goods. In 1882-8.3 the merchandise imported into Ceylon from Madras was 
valued at Rupees 7 1 ,35, 182 and tho treasure at Rupees 9,60, 1 94. The morchandiso 
exported from Ceylon amounted to Rupees 34,72,428 and tho treasure to Rupees 
9,15,163. Of the articles imported into Ceylon from Madra.s in 1882-83, hides and 
skins amounted to 6,492 in number, valued at Rupees 2,808; coffee bo 34,160 lb., 
valued at Rupees 6,325 ; sugar to 22,500 cwt., valued at Rupees 2,37,456 ; seeds to 
36,283 cwt., valued at Rupees 1,34,459; spioea to 3,728.693 lb., valued at Rupees 
2,28,269 ; paddy to 129,557 cwt., valued at 2,25.672 ; rice to 1,006,750 cwt., valued 
at Rupees 30,16,232 ; other grains to 39,601 cwt,, valued at Rupees 1,09,781 ; oil to 
70,134 gls., valued at Rupees 60,180; coir yarn and rope to 2,825 cwt., valued at 
Kupees 20,063 ; and tobacco to 73,920 lb., valued at Rupees 10,739. The cotton 
piece-goods imported amounted to 4,023,421 yards, valued at Rupees 1 1,99 361 and 
to 345,780 pieces, valued at Rupees 98,518. The timber and wood imported' was 
valued at Rupees 27,096, and the living animals, of which there were 76 023 liead 
at Rupees 4,18,918, In 1882-83 the cotton piece-goods exported from Ceylon to 
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Madras amounted to 4 , 967,321 yards, valued at Rupees 9 , 02 , 200 , and to 2,286 pieces, 
valued at Rupees 860 . The apparel exported was valued at Rupees 5,533 and the 
timber at Rs. 2 , 30 , 537 . Of the otlier artick^s exported, cotton twist amounted to 
66,976 lb., valued at Rupees 53,523 ; paddy to 31 cu t., vaiueil at Ilujiees 72 ; l ice to 
155 owt., valued at Rupees 521 ; other j^i’ains to 1,1 13 cwt., valued at Huiu'e.'! 4,006 ; 
metals to 9,030 cwt., valued at Rupees 83 , 946 ; spirits, ].)2 trls., viilued at Rujiee.s 
1 , 160 ; wine 130 gls., valued at Jiupocs 1 , 130 ; and malt liijin to 337 lcI- ^ \aliu'<.l 
at Rupees 727 . In 1883 the number of vessels that entt 3 red inwards trtun r)orts in 
the Madras Presidency was 2 , 039 , and 2,135 vessels cleared outwards to Madras 
ports. 


RELATIONS Wmi ATTACHED NATIVE STATES. 


41 . Tntromtction. — While two-thirtls of India is admlnisi ered in its hi^^^ht'r 
offices chiefly by Eniiflisli olbeials, civil and military, the otlior tliii’t] jioition is 
immediately ruled by its own Hindoo and Mussalman sovorcijrii.^ and cliicls. Frnm 
states included in tlie latter tin- revenues derive practically no lienetit ; but on tlu‘ 
contjsary the rest of tlui Empire is cliai’^^tal with the excess ex[>i‘nilittii-e on |>o!iti(‘al 
cstablislmionts not mot by tribute, and Avitii tiie military dobmeu'. Tlie control 
wliich the English (lovmmnu-uf e.xercises over tlie nativi^ statt's varii s in dr<rrec ; 
but they ai'c all governed with tin* help ami under the advic(* of a Kesideiit 
stationed at their court. The authority of the chiofs is limit i‘d by t!‘ea,tie:s or 
engagements acknowledging t heir suliordinaiiou to rlic lli’itish ( h o criiim.mt. Thi*y 
have no right to make wai* or j^eace, or to si.md ambassadors t(j ( ;i« 5 li ot her or to 
external states; th(\y arc not iM'rmitted to maintain a military lV>ri.*e nbovr^ a, 
certain specified limit; no l^ur()|>ean is j.)ermitie(l t.o reside at their court witliout 
].)ermission ; and the supreme power can (‘xorcise the right of dollu*om*meul in ease 
of misgovornrnont. Tlie Native" States on the Western (Viast are sjieciaJly intiu'- 
esting ; for it was with them that the first dire(‘t trade with hidia. conimencrMl, 
The Malayalam dominion of (dierma Permaul, formed a tliousand years agt), 
was broken up on his retirement, am! all tln^ present chiefs of Malabar assert tliat 
their ancestors received grants from this Dhola Viceroy (sim* f la* statistir-al ae(?ouut 
of the Malabar district). 3 'lie rajahs first known t-o F^uropoans vvm’e tln' Rajah of 
Calastry, the Zamorin of Calicut, and the liajrdi of Ooclnn. Sul),si>(]ucr)l ly relations 
were entered into with tlie Hajali of Travancorfc England oomimmced tx.) tra<Io 
with the Zamorirds doruimon.s in JflbL and in 1729 the (.'ompany aojuii^ed the 
famous pepper Juono[)oly. In 17 f)G Malabar was conquered by flyder Ally, and 
remained under his. rule until 1791 , vvlien the oliiefs and piMijile agrer'd t«> aekuow- 
lodge the supremacy of fhc liritish (iovernment, and t'> paytrilmi.r* and taxr.s. 
Soon afterwards the Zamorin and otlier principal chiof.-i ceasr^l to (wm-eisc imlcpeio 
dent jurisdiction. For many vtrirs now d'ravanooiai and (hicliin Iiav«^ been tin* only 
two Native States on tlio Malaliar coast. In the Carnatic tlima* is <mc Nai ivr' State 
still subsisting, l*oodoo(;ottali. in tlm Ctuled Districts iher*" ar(‘ two, Ihiuga na pu My 
and Sundoor. dMie firs* 3 ! tliese three slates in tiie inteia'or is lud*] l.iy a dhonui, the 
second by a Mahomedaii, and tin* third by a Mahratta Family. A gc(\grapincal ami 
statistical account of eacli of tliese States is ejiyen in Vol. 11 , App. XII, 'rix foot- 
notes show the history of tlie jiaat poiitit^al I'elat ions Ltd. ween tlicUTi and f he 
Government. Tlie following inFonnation sliows briefly the pr(‘.w*nt sitijati<'ij of tlm 
States; as to inteimal constitution, political relations with this Prc sidmicy, end trade 
with this Presidency. Reference can also be made to Vol. . 11 , App. to?* 

tabular information bearing on the same mattei'S. 

42 . Travanookk. — The Maharajali of Travancore,[^j TI.JI. llama Vurroaly was 
born on the 19 th May 1837 . He began Ids English education umbu* tlie tuition of 


['] 8cbt<>I[ History of Pomtical liitEATio:s>5 wnii Travanpor*. Native Chief!* tn Travunrori *. — At tho corn* 
moncemont of the eightooTith century tlie territory of rravancorc wue rlinMeti into a rinmhcr of fU'/noipaJitii^H of larger *:»r 
H mailer extent, OAch mulcr iteowti ohiof, who was c<)nHtantly enffairorl with hi« noighbotiiH in Bf raj,r^lo8 for pro-onilneru o. 
DiiHnfir the oouraoof the oemtury thoao chiof.** worn crrailuaJly hrou^^ht under tlu? authority of tho Rajuh^ of Travanooro. 
Warijee Baule Permaul, whoBo reiKo oxtondod from 1758 to i799, haviii >5 a Bfmnpf hv»fly of tro^.-ps diHoTplirowl end flii‘i*ct«*d 
hv a Flemish ad ventni'or, waa eininontly Bucoc^sful in reducing these pjrinoipaHtip.^ under liiK jxjwer, and from the cJoho 
of hi* reiji^ may be dated the entire ertiiictjori of tho auUion'ty of this petty oluoftaina in Trnvancoro. (2) F\r»t eHtlement 
of th€ SngliBh . — The English first settled in Travancore in 16811 at Anjenffo, w'hon a Oommerrlal Hesident was appointed 
whose functions not lonsf after became political. In tho war in Madura and Tinnevolly in 1766, tho Travancx»re army 
though not in actual alliance with the Btitieh, effoctod divomious in their favemr afloat the Maliooieduns and Poli^^rs 
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Sir T. Madliava Row, and was elected a Fellow of the Madras University shortly 
after the establishment of that institution. On his brother’s death, he became 
Rajah in supersession of his elder brother, who was excluded from the succession 
owing to un 3 oundrn!SS of rnirid. lie was made a G.C.S.L in 1882 and is a Follow of 
several learned European societies. Ilis nephew, the heir apparent to the throne, 
or Elliah Rajah, has the same name. He has also three grand-nephews, named 


whoHe oountry it ontorod for tho purpose of plunder tUronj»b tho Ariyancauvoo or Poolairy and Aramboly panaen. During 
tlie warn witJi Hyclcr Ally and hia son, Tippoo Sultan, tlic Britisli invariably found this Rajah a steadfast ally ; and in that 
redation ho was, in 17H4, included in the ti eaty l>ct\vceri the East India Company and the Sultan of Mysore. In 17»8 tho 
Rnjahseoiu{<Tippoo establishing him.self at Ualjjhaut and Calicuc. and by hie proxirxiity tlircatmdn^^ *ho linos of Travancoro, 
which connects tho ghauts with Cranganorc, applied to tho British Government for officorn and serj^rciintb to drill his troops, 
but this being refused ho accepted the alternative offer that two of the Company's battalions should be stationed on his 
frontiers at bis expense. In 1789 Tippoo Sultan attacked the Rajah, forced tho lines which had been erected for tho 
defence of the country on its northern frontier towards Cochin, overrunning and cruelly devastating tho Travancoro 
territory. Up to this point tho Oovornor-Goneral Lord CoriiwiiUishMd been prevented by tho restrictions placed on his power 
by Act of Farliamont from adopting rnca.siircs to coimtoract tho danger existing from tho scarcely coiiet.-alod hostito 
intentions of tho Saltan of Myaoro, hut freed from this restraint by the open aggression of Tippoo on an ally, ho ut once 
flecided on war as ** a measure not less necessary to vindicate tho insulted honour of tho nation, than to provide for its 
future seoartty by accomplishing at a favourable moment tho I'oduction of the power of Tippoo Sultan.'* Tho result 
of this war was the treaty of 1792, which secured Ti-avancore from farther danger. (3) Pepper coiilract between Travanrore 
and Bombay . — The popper of the Malabar coast had, fi*om tho oarliest times of the Company’s trade, formed one of 
tho chief articles of export, Gii 28th January 1793 tho Ritjah ontorod into an agrooment, known as tho pepper 
contract, to supply a large quantity of pepp€.*r to tho Bombay Govornmont for ton years, in return for arms and Europeuti 
goods, (‘t) Treaties to^pay subsidy to the Co\o.p<xny . — Iti 1795 the Rajah concluded a treaty by which ho ongagml to ]jay un 
annual subsidy adequate to maintain throe battalions of scqioys, together with a company of Euro]>ean artilloiy and two 
companies of lascars, to be always stationed, if tho Rajah desired it, in his country or on the fi’ontiers near it, or in any 
other part within the CompaTiy's posse.^sions where ho shoulil prefer. By a subsequent treaty in 1805 his succcMsor 
agroed to pay annually, in avldition to such subsidy a sum adequate to maintain one more regiment of the East India 
Company’s native infantry ; and, in case an additional force should bo required for the doforice of his territory against 
attac^k or invasion, to contribute such a sum a.s aUoiiM appear to boar a just and reasonable proportion to hi.«i net 
revenues. It was further agreed that, in case the Governor-General in Gouncil Hhould consider that tlicrc wore 
grounds for apprehending failure of funds to drd'ray the e.vpen.se of the permanent military force, or the extraordinary 
charges that might arise under tho terms of lie treaty, he was to liavo the power cither to introduce at his iJiscn tion 
such regulations and ordinances as he miv^Ut deem expcdiirnt for the internal management of the country, or tn a.<siitiu) 
tho direct rnanagetnoTit of such part or p:tri.s of the Kajah's trTnttiries as might ap|>eLir nee«*ssaiy to n.uuh.T .sm h funds 
otheient and available eithfU' in time of war or peaeo ; provid<?d that the Kajah’s actual reei-ipt.s fron» hi.s territorial 
revenues should not ho les.s than two lakhs of rnpoii.s, t<»gether with onodifth of the net n'venm?s of the wln»le of 
Ins territories; and the llajah ju'omised to yiay at all fimes the utmost attention to tho advice of tho Knglislt Govern- 
ruont, to hold no oorninunication with any foreign St itu, and to admit tio Euroi)eun f«*ri*igner irito his .si i viri* or to 
remain within his torritorioH without tlie piovious sanction of tho British Govornnuml. Evordually thi* subHidy 
payable by the Travancore Stafo was fixed d'dinit-dy .at Uupees 8,00,1)00 per annum. (5) i\shru:*k ftirtu, rl u j itnl /.» t/re 
Satomb of the. Carnatic . — A sum of Rupees I3,dl9 ,S-0 also paid by the Travcincoro State to the Britislj Goviu n ineiit, 
being the equivalent of tho peaheush and n • 1/7.0 rar\i. which tho Kaj.ih agreed to pay to the X twah of the ('.irnuf ic nt 17hl. 
(f>) Insurrection o/180d. — 'Die rnign of Itajnn K:iij»:i V’^urinah JVrinnu], who suceecded Jlajah Ilawla I'crmaul in 1799, 

wa.s a period of much confusion. In ISOSau iiisurioction brok»» oiil, headed by tho Diwan Vhii luo Tuinhy and his lu’other. 
The chief object was tho n.ssassiiiation of tin* Colonel Macaulay, and a party of Nayars endeavoured to siirpriso 

him in his house at Cochin, but he escaped on hoanl a vessel in tho harbour. Tho officer comrniutding at (Jiijlon was 
at first unable to oop© with tho greatly aup(M-i<ir numbers of the rebels, but on bciog reinforced lie marelicd out and 
defeated tho Diwan who commandcal a force of 30,000 men with 18 gune. A British force was then sent to luvado 
Travanooro from tho south, which, after forcing tho Aramboly linos noar Capo Comorin and rapturing the forts of 
Of>^layaghorry and Folmanabapooram, advuncoil on the capital and opened up oommunications wit h the Qiiilori forc e. 
Tho ]^jah tendoreJ his Hubmisaion and diHt^.laimGd sympathy with tho insurgents. Tho State wa.s ref|ijiird tt) dc^fray 
tho expense incurred b the British Govt»rninHnt in thi.s expedition, and a hrigcido was hd t at Quilon as a eubs^idiMpy 
force, agreeably to the treaty concluded in Ncivernber 1795. Tho debts, however, into which tho country was thrown 
by theser evonu prevented the punctual payment of tho subsidy, and tho administration rif the territory would have 
been assumed under the terms of tho treaty of 1HU5 as the only means of ensuring tlieir sat i.sfactory Hetilenn*nt, xvhen 
tho Rajah died in 1811. (7) Colonel Munro as Resident . — The Kajah was auccee<!ed by Lutchmeo Ranoe, who, according to 

tho peculiar custom of tho family of Tr.avaneorc, assumcil charge of tho government uniil a male heir w;ia burn. Sho 
hold it until 1814, during which time tho British Resident, Colnuel Munro, acted also as minister. Under his nxlminiS' 
tmtioa tranquillity was restored, the public services reorganized, debts discharged, and tho fiunnciul prosperity of 
the kingdom socurod. Lutchmeo Uanoo w'A.s succeeded by hor eldest son, and the country was during his minority 
saocoasfully managed by her si-stor as Regent, under the counaols of the British Resident. Tho young Rajah un 
attaining hia majority in 1829 was formally installed. He died in 1846, and was succeeded by his brotlicr Martnnda 
Vurmah, whose death occurred in i860, when tho State devolved on his second nephew, Kama Vurmuh ; the first nephew, 
elder brother of Hama Vurmah, having been set aside for imbecility. (8) Laws of succession in Traranrore. — Tho laws 
which govern the auecossioa to tho State of Travancore are very peculiar. Tho descent, accoriling to the usages of the 
Nayars of tho western coast, is in tho female line. Thus on the death of a rajah the sovereignty pus-ses, not to his 
sons, who can in no case inherit, but to his uterine brothers, if he has any. Failing these, or on their demise, it passes 
to hia sisters* sons, or to his sisters* daughters' sons, and so on. Hence it follows that the only adoptions wdiich aro 
performed by tho Rajahs of Travancore are, not of males to supply tho place of sons of their own body, but of females 
through whom the lino must bo continued. Any failure in tho direct female descent requires tho selection and 
adoption of two or more females from tho immediate relatives of tho family who reside at certain places in Travancoro. 
The females so ofiopted are designated the Tumbratties or Ranees of AUingal (their place of re.sidencMT), and by tho 
laws and usages of Travancore aro assigned a distinguished rank as alone entitled to give lioirs to the State, and enjoy 
many important privileges. Such an adoption occurred in 1788, when two sisters were selected and adopted us Ranees 
of Attingal. Tho younger sister died after giving birth to a fomalo child, which also died. Fnmi tlie elder sixtor tho 
present family of Travancore are dosoonded, the late Rajah Martanda Vurmah being her grandson (daughter's son), tho 
lato Rama Vurmah hor great- grand sun (daughter's daughter's »on). In 1857 the line of Travancore was again tlu*catcned 
with eventual extinction. The sis tor of the lalo Ilajali Martanda Vurmah (grand.danglitor, daughter's daughter, of tho 
elder of the two sisters adopted in 1788) left five children, four Cboond of whom was tho lato Maharujuh 

Rama Vurmah and orm daughter. This datighter died suddenly ioaving only c^':<o sons. The Tnmbrnttics of Attingal 
thus beoame extinct, and although the States after the death of the Rajah would deviJvo succ’o.s.sfiilly on his four nephovvs 
and two grand-nephews, tho lino, unless i-roruitod by tho **doption of Tumbratties as before, w'ould hare expired with 
them. Under these circumstancos, tho lato Rajah tnt*m%tod to tho Resident that, ii strict conformity with former 
usage and precedents, be prot>oHod to bring in the most eligible, female members fn»m among his relations aa 

senicr and junior Rar{^*c‘s. Two ladies were accordingly ad^^ptod with tho sanction of the British Govcrniuont. In 
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Kerala Vurmali, Rama Viirmah, and Martanda Vurmali. The present Dinan is 
V . RarnieJigar, c.s.i. 'Phe throe Diwans inimodiatoly proco<ling him wore Xatuio 
I'illay (a local oHicinl), A. .Soshiah Sliastry, c.s.r., and Rajah Sir T. Mudhava. 
Row, K.c.s.i. The first, third, and fourth are natives of t he Madras I’rosidonoy 
and were among the early results of the educational policy of the British Guvi-rii- 
luent carried out in Madras in IStl by tho Goverumout of Lord Llpliinstoiie. 
They Wore all oUicials under the Madras Government before entering the 'I'l avancoro 
service. The country is divided for administrative purpiiso.s into four divisions, 
«?ach under an official known by the name of Diwan Peshear, corresponding to tho 
Collector and Oistrict Alagistrate in British India. The tlivisious ai’e again sub- 
divided into talooks, of whicli there are altogether 31 ; eaeli under a Tahsddar who 
is also magistrate within the limits of the talook. Tho Mahai-ajah is entitled to 
lit guns as salute in British India and 21 in his own dominions fired w henever 
ho leaves or returns to the capital, or goes in state on public occasions, such as tlio 
Dusserah, his birthday, &c. 'Phe late Maharajah had 21 guns in British territory 
as a pei’sonal salute. The British Resident has a salute of 13 guns. 'Pin- Nayar 
Brigade consists of 2 battalions of infantry (the first and si-cond) and a small 
detachment of artillery. It is officered from the Indian Army. Generally there 
is one .Major coiumauding the biagade, one Captain commanding one battalion 
and Staff officer, one Captain cornmarnling tlie other battalion and (^nartermaslf'r. 
A Medical officer is attached to the brigade. Tlie dutie.s of the brigade consist 
in guarding forts, palaces, trcasurie.s, jails, pagodas, public stores, and district 

l.'^n2 a fltiTiiiud was i.'HsuofI bv tbo Governur-rjfnoral convoyiti|^ to tho Knjah tlio uhs uriiiM o tlint on fail'iit* natural 

hoira tho adoption of a suvoo.s.Hor aocoriling to lliiuloo law wuulil bo recn^nizod. ('J) .1 1 # e acv ati f" niw 

f.^uropeun I.S71 a tpiesf ion aroM> iclati vo to jurisdiction over Kiin)|*can lliiti.li muBjimus in 'l’|•llv;l Mf'mo, 

which w*'.s clatinod by Mm Travanroro Durbar both as an inherent rip(ht of .sovcroi^'iii y and also as ha vinj^ boon ailinittod 
by tho Brili.sh GovenimoTit whon in 1H37 Kuropoans not boinj.^ iiierv aiits <»f Die Hritisli Oo\ (oninont rosiditnr in J*i av.on oro 
wore declurred to bo «ntbjt>ct to tbo Iuwh of that StaLo. 'I'ho Durbar was infornmd that both ii> ibf pn.sitioni 

of the British Govorutnont as tho paramount power in India and to its Treaty onf^n^tonont with Tr.i v.mcroro, tin.' p(i;-itK)n 
asHUmod by that State could not bo roco^rni/cwl. \V'h«n the jurindiotion of Travanooro wan roco^ ni/.«.;d in lh:L7, (boro w( le 
dithculties in tho way^ of trying; in British eourts Kur«»poun British subjocLs utlior Mian fitn vant*^ of ‘ b 'VoriiuK iit for 
off encos oo mini ttod in Native Slates. These dillicultios had uiibseipiently been rernovoil by bgriMl at ion , ami the altor- 
ution of tho Jaw roipurod sotno altorati<m in tho hi; !;ertci jiiovailinp^ jiractico. In mm.uiilri ai i.m , )n.n\ i*v m-, ot Hjinoial 
circumstanoos alfootinij Mm Statens of rravaric*ore anel Cochin, and me)ro jjarticulai !y of the oilorl.-e lo . io b^ il.oso 
States to conduct tlioir jmlicial administration on oidi^^litenod pritmi}do.s, Govornumn! ••(jn.si n((;d to magi.‘.» » ilivs of tho 
com ts ill Travancoro ;ind Chudiin who art.: Kur»)pK*an Briti.sh Huhjocts ami Christiana, isinrt tivn !• n. m Hriti- b 

subjects in tlioso SLat<'s, anOjooi to .snob oonlrol aa tho UtKsidi'ut iiati iiithorto oxen i . mI .i nd niicli ai.i-e j * Im' w-.i.s 

o'lapowerod by 'I’rcMty to offer, r.lu* saim' j urisdior ion as imiy l>o oxercisotl ovor tlioni in Jlt insli \ Lv^ Knropean 

British Bilbjoct.s wlio an* maeiMti'afos of tbo 1st cbiKS ami .1 ii.s(.ice.s of the 1‘eaoe. Idider the ...lmh i jieiil iona (ho 
noce.sSftrv j*^)wers wt:ro oonforred on those nr.iii’i.stra tea to onablo thioii to commit to tip* High t dio i it. M idiaa sm ii 
C-t.sea as in British torritoiy ari* boyoml (ho jurisdiotion of l^llrop^‘'ln British Hul>jeo( < who are ma r i ■ l : « t of t l.,t 
idass and Justicos at the i*o:ioe. 'I’luMi- ari'angcments wore iloel.aied to Inj subji c' to rovi .i<tu it ar any on.e ilio 

Eui*opoun Mag-i. fit rates of those Staton failed to ve Mat isfaciion to the British (io\ eriio.enf , .Vi t ord injd v if was 

proviiloil that certain inagistx'atos specified by natno should ( ly o:ts*?8 whii*h may bo de.ili wnb eniir*‘ly bv raa, i.o j i f .• 
and that a;»pcal sliouM be from their <f''oisians to tho courts of certain apjvellati* .lu l.o'.-, also i^jieodu-d by n.mo. 
Offences wbich an; too grav'e to be iloalt. 'vith by ma^istr.ates are coininiited by .JustueM o| (hi' reaon ii. ’f » a\ i ucf >, e .md 
Cochin to tbi' Ris.sideiit for tahal, ami the Uesidont’.s dooisiona are subji'ct to appiavl to (he Hlgdi ( vnnt ..r Maio ih. 'Ibo 
f^ravest cliiss of offimee.s with whieh a Court of .Session eaiinot d«*;il are eommitted to (he lli :h t’oiiri .i.l Madras. 'Dio 
Resident has also *li.seietom to commit to t!ie High Court cades oornmtUed to or corning b. Ion biin as i)i< .lusUei' of ih»^ 
Beaco. - (IG) /nfrii/urtiroi e/ /? ro frolc -In l.SGl the Mailras G ovei iiiiient proposeii (be r»’m'i\al ••1 rnlatn fi^eal 
restrictions in Travaneore. By Act V'l of IfSlH th<; coustiiig trade of British Iiuiii. w .i.s freed from all diitu-.,, Imt 
Ti*avancore as a Nativf? State did not. corno wiMiin the Hco|»e of the miactment, and ccnKoipient ly (la* produce of I'im van- 
core when landed at B#ritish ports w;ih charged with import duty as foreign gof>da j Mimiiariy tlm juod.na? of HnCi.ih 
India, whon exported to Mi(3 ports of 'J'ru vancore, was charged with export duty, 'fhe* same wan the C. 1.-.0 with gooifs 
passing tho land frontier, thouL'li on some lines tho duty (lad been mutually al>andom*<l. Tho .M:*.li:Lraj lii on )om p.irt 
levied customs duty on itnjiorts and cxjiorta to British porta. Accordingly it was jiroposcd that Mio [‘l odvii .. r.P Biiti.«h 
India should bo a‘lmittod free by land and sea into 'I’ravam;ore, certain articles w .i^ch wi re eiibi-r the nnbji i t, (,f 
monopolies or produced so large a rcverim? Mi.'it (hey could not l»o aiimitted fi*oo without firiKi.-iil etnb in a.i.-iuienr bting 
excepted. Those excepted articles were to bo settled from time to time on tho uMdf r'»t. imiii»g tint as l iic circum- 
stancoa of Travancoro safely perniitted tlioir number should be gradually I'educed until dl Br.'tifdi liidi;Mi pnalurx^ hIiouKI 
enter f roo ; tho British i*a.to of duty was to be levied by Travancoro on all foreign i>roibico importeii into 'JVav am'oro, 
exception being temporarily allowed on particular articles as provided in tho case ot Briti.^h In ban j.ioducc ; the Hamo 
course was to bo adopted in regard to the produce of Travancoi-o when exported thcreiiom. 'fho Trtv.incorc was 

to raise the salt tax to tho same level as that of tho Madriui Government ; and the Bi iti.sh t arilT valu.it ions vvei o to bo 
adopted as a general rule. On the part of tho British Government Travancoro prCKiuco (upiuin. tc.ib*, wines and Hjiirits 
excepted) was to be admitted to the benefits of entry into BHtish Indian ports free of duty; tho 'Jravuncore duties on 
the excepted articles, tobacco and tho like, so far as the British Oovommont conMidm-od them »Mf iiitublc, weio to ho 
levied at British Cochin, and the proceeds were to be shared in such proportions as a CiUiimiMsirin t<j bo appoint --d might 
deem oqui table. (11) Cyaiom$ cohvfivtton^ — A fter some negotiation, a custorn.s cor. v»-nti >n was c i.U iod into v/ith 
Ti-avancoro in lHf35 >»y the British Government, tho terms of which are still in force umi will bo found domcribed in tho 
text. Ko formal contract was executed on this occawion. ffserwt gucceaaion, tJ'V* In eocognit ion of the hit.** Chief*s 

excellent adniinistratiim of tho Travaneore State a sunnud w ns confoiTod on him ilirocling I Imt he .'4)H>uld Ix' .iddrewMi'd 
by tho title of Maharajah in all communications from tho British Government. Maliarajiih Kama Vurinuh wuh CM.auid 
a KnigVit Grand Commander of the Most Kxaltn<l (.)rder of the Star of India, and roccivod tbo right of ad jptton. H*> 
died ill IHHO, nnd was sucooeded by his Virother Hama Vurmali, tho first prtuco of Travanemo ; the first prim.e .-* two 
Older brothers being pa8sc*d over on secount of unsoundm^ss of mind. The present Chief was iu lH8t forty r.even 
years of age, and was created a G.C.S I. in 1H83. In IBBI U.IJ. Dutchnioo Bye, tho Senior Ranoo of Travtn.*x>fe, 
was decorated with tbo order of the Crown of Imlia. 
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cutcherries; in assisting civil officers; in repressing riots or tumults; in furnishing 
escorts for members of the Rajah’s family; in parading on occasions of ceremonies 
connected with the Rajah’s family ; and on public state occasions ; and in fatigue 
duties in and about the palaces, &o. Tho body guard establishment consists of 
60 horses and 45 privates with the necessary complement of officers. The total 
establishment under the head of “ Military” consists of 1,694 men of all grades, 4 
guns, and 63 horses. 

43. The present political relations with Madras remain tho same as mentioned 
in paragraph 9 of the sketcli history. Tho Resident at Travancore is appointed by 
this Government, and e.vcrcise.s general supervision and control, us autlioiized by 
the treaties whicli bind the Rajah to act on the advice of the British Government. 
Should any charges of maladministration come to the knowledge of tho Re.sident 
they are laid at once by tlie Diwan before the Rajah, who orders an investigation 
in such way as shall be satisfactory to the Resident. The final di.<posa.l on subjects 
of importance, after the preparation of the measure by tho Diwan and hi? dis- 
cussion of it with the Residoet, re.st.s wdth the Rajah, with tho approval, however, 
of the Resident. Measures arc sometimes initiated tl)e Rajah, sometimes they 
#.re suggested by the Resident ; but more frequently matters are brought forward 
by the Diwan. All matters exmeerning Briti.sh subjects arc dispo.sed iu con.sultation 
with tho Resident. Tho Jle.sident is kept informed of the general working of 
tlxe various departments, so as to advise when necessary. TJie selection of the 
Judges is made by the Rajah with the Resident’s advice or approval, who is also 
consulted before any Judge is removed. Cases involving capital punishments tiro 
submitted by the Diwan for the Resident’s approval of sentence, before confirma- 
tion by the Rajah. Changes in modes of procedure, the conduct of business, ^’c., 
in the courts are made by the Rajah with the advice of the Re.sident. lOnactmcnts 
are framed, with the Rajah’s iiermission, e-ithcr by tho Diwan or by the High Court, 
according to the uatui’c of tlie subject and tiro fully discussed with the Resident, 
Avho accord.? his approval before they are finally sanctioned by the Rivjfdi. It lias 
always been found necessary for the British, Resident to exercise supervision over 
tho courts; he docs not, however, correspond direct with them on matters jmli- 
cially before them, mtiking any suggestion he may desire to tlie Diwan. All corre- 
spondence with the British otficers and Native States passes tlirongh the Resident. 
The Resident exercises tlie power of a Sessions Judge as x’egards Din-opeun Bi-itish 
subjects in serious cases. 

44. Tho value of the entire trade of Ti-avanoore, exclusive of transactions on 
behalf of Govm-iiinont, amounted to Rupees 1,25,97,242 in 1882-83. 'J’lic total 
exports and imjiorts wore resjx'ctively Rupees 77,03,1 If. and I8,!)3,7!>0 in the 
same year. More than 81 per cent, of this total ti'ado was with British India, and 
12 percent, with Ceylon. 'I’ravancore al.so ti'adcs oxx a small scale witli the United 
Kingdom and New York. The principal ports to which sliipinents are made are 
Bombay, Colombo, Tutieoriii, Madras, Calcutta, London, and Now York. The land 
trade is carried on chicdly with the adjoining distxdcts of Tinncvelly ami xMadnra. 
The principal articles exported to thi'iii are areca-nuts, colTec, palmyra, jaggery, 
salt-fish, aixd timljer. The imports are tobacco, piece-goods, tiii’ead, rice, ami 
paddy. By tho customs convention now existing between the British and Travan- 
core Govcrnixients, Tiavancon; iius viiuiortakeu : to raise tlie .selling jxi'icc of salt at 
the coast depots to tlio British monopoly price, and at inland dcfiOts bj that price 
plus cost of carriage ; to abolish import dixty on all British Indian produce imported 
by sea or land, and on good.? of foreign origin exported thi'ough British Indian 
ports or by land from British torritoiy, i-eceiving as compensation Rnjieos 40,000 a 
year; tobacco is not included : to levy tho same import duty as the British Indian 
Government on foreign goods imported direct, except on cotton and metals which 
were to pay 10 per cent., and tobacco whicli ^vas to pay 120 rupees per candy ; the 
latter, however, has been raised since to 150 rupees per candy : not to levy export 
duty of more than 5 per cent, except on timber, pepper, and betel-nut. In consid- 
ei’ation of this undertaking the British Government on its part has ; to supply 
salt at Bombay on the same terms as to tho Madras Government, namely levying no 
duty except thiee pics per raaund for petty local expenses to declare’Travancoro 
sea-ports to be British Indian ports witliin the meamng of section 12, Act VI of 
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1863 ; and to levy no duty by S5e€a or land on goods to and from Travancore. Opium 
is excepted from this last provision. 

45. Cochin. — H,IT. Rama Vurmah, Rajah of Cochin, [’] sv'as born on tlic 11th 
May 1835, and succeeded to the musnud on the 28th Alarch IShi. lie is of 
Oshatriya race. H.ll. Vcera Kerala Vurmah, Eiliah Rajah or heir apparent, was 
born on the 30th August 1846. The First Prince of Cochin, Voera Kerala Vurmah, 
was born on the 13th February 1850. There are nine junior princes who aro of ago 
and on receipt of stipends of Rupee.s 4,200 each per annum ; a Diwan or Minister 
and the head of the Revenue department; Poshcars who are invested with revenue 
authority and arc also Alagistrates with full powers; three Judges of the .\p|)e!il or 
Chief Court at the head of the Judicial department; and a .Superintcmlent. at the 
head of the Police department. The Diwans who have held oliieo in reeuut yiatrs 
have been Shenkara AVarrier, appointed ISth January 1840 ; Vencat Row, appointtal 
26th October 1856 ; T. Shungoonny Menon, c.s.i., apj>ointed Pith March 1S60, The 
military establishment con.si.sts of a .small force of 5 commissioned and 4i) non-com- 
mis-sioned officers and 273 privates chietiy employed as military guards. There are 
4 guns used foi* salutes and a detacluuont of artillery com[)osed of 2 non-conirni.s- 
sioned olficers and 18 gunnei\s. A boily guard of 1 jemadar, 1 havildar, 1 naick, 
and 13 troopers, is also maintained for attendance on the liaj^ih. lie receives a 
.salute of 21 guns in his own territory and of 17 guns at Ib itish military stations. 
By the Intorportal Trndo Convention of 1865 tlio inland transit duties wei«i al)()!islu'd 
and the Circar sea-ports of Malipooram and Naracal placed on the same footing as 
British ports, all goods passing from British India to a Cirear port bi iiig declared 
free of duty and vice ver.sii. 'I'he revenue in the year 1882-fi;> amount<’d to Riipe<?.s 
15,77,601 and the o.xpenditnre to Rupees 14,2 t, 300. The total amount remaining 
to the credit of the Government at the close of the yu'ar was RujMms ihl, 17,3-IS. Tin; 
total value of the imports and exports by sea to and from ('ircai- Cochin for the 
three years 1881 to 1883 give an average import trade from British territories t>f 
Rupees 9,30,877 per annum and export trade of Rupees 3,51,645 per unnuiu. 

[*] 6k£Tcii History ok PoLirtrsL Kki ations with Cochin . — Gcncalotiy of retgntn(; fami/i/.- -Arcovdin^ to ( rruliiioti 
tho Kajabs of Cochin claim to hold the territory in right of doficont from Cherma Perntaul ahovo merit tonc<l, ivhtr 
govornod ihc whole country of Kerala, incliirlirig Trarancoro and Malabar, as Viceroy of tho Chola KingH ubout tbo 
beginning of tho ninth ooutury, arul afterwarda ostablished himself a.s independent ruler. The gene.'ilogiraJ lubln 
showing tho dcscoiit of the present rtilcr of Cochin cannot bo tmcod beyond tho last tbreo centuries, anil even for 
this period tho information is untru.stworthy. From iho commencomeiit. of tho present century the information 
bocomea bettor defined, and the following namos appear in auccrs.sion : — Rama Vurmah, dicil at Triohoor, 27th Sojitember 
1806 i Hama Vurmah, died at Vellarpully, 13th January Veera Kerala, died at Tripooudoruy, bth AugUHt 

1828 ; Raum Vurmah, died at 'IVipoundoray, 6th November 1838; Kuma Viirinah, died at Iringalarode, 21*1 li May 1811 ; 
Kama Vnrmab, died at Triehoor, 6th July 1851 ; Vcci-a Kerala, died at licattreH, 22nJ February 185.1 ; Kavivarrna, 
died at Tripoondoray, Otli Fobriiarj' 18C1 ; Kama Vurmah, the present Knjsh who usreudnl t)io mtt.sruid, 28f|i 
March 1861. (2) Karly rrhitionn intk Jiriiish . — In I75li the Kajnh vras attacked by the Hrijali of Calii ul, wlio wjn 

expelled by tlio Uajah t»f Travancore, and, as a reward for the Bcrvice prrfnrrnod on tlmt (ufaMion, ci -n.iiu poiiinns 
of territory were transferred from Cftchiri to Travancore. In 177b tho State of Cochin w;is »ontjueriM| hy Ily«h r* 
Ally. It remained tributary and Buixirdinato to Hyder and sul>Bc«jueutIy to his son, 'I'ippoo Sulimi, unril the pcui »• 
concluded by tho latter with the HritiNli in 17B2, when tho eluiins of Mysore wero tninsi’erriMl to the Hritish. A 
treaty had previously been eoncludeil in 1791 witli tho Kajuh, hy which ho had agreed to become trilMiiui v to the 
British Girvernmcnt for liis territories wliicli were then in the poM.sesBion <»f Tip|>oo, and to pay u kuIisi'Iv of K()pc4<^ 
l,f)O,000 annually. After Mn? peace l.'het tew ali M;mrirt|»oor.'im wus leased to tho Kaj.ah for ten yi'.irs. (•i) I nmirr^t 
i ri \H0i)y and /‘’fo.sfitpicfti treat — Jn an insurrection took plaee in Cochin against the liriti.ih pi>u4 r. 'i‘los wm 

.vnppressod, and a fresh tn,*aty vvas tlien miiered inio, by which the Kajah agreed to Ji.'iy, in addition lo tlm u.mjuI 
subsidy of ono lakh of rupee!*, an annual sum efjiml to the e.Tpen.so of one battalion of native infantry, or l,70,n:t7 
Arcot rupees, making an aggn'gate payment yearly in pi.x equal instalments of Kupei-vs 2,7f>,G;J7 ; tin* cli!*|»ov,ul of the 
amount of subsidy, as well a.s the di.^i libiii ion of tho fon.'o niaintaimvl by it, whetlier stationed within i.r wiiijmif, 
the territoricM of the Kajah of Ciudiiii being left iinreser\*edly to llm Hritish Government. It nas fiirthm* -(tipidatiui 
that, should it become neoesHary to entploy a l.arger force for the defence of tiicHo territories agiurist foreign 
invasion, the Kajah should contribute towmls the o.xjieriRg in pniportioii to his Tueans. 'I'lic KrijaJj eo-.icced to hi* 
guided at all times by the advice of tho K/iglish Government; to hold no correspomlenco wirli any foicign siate witiiour 
I ho know'lodge and sanction c^f the Company ; and to admit no Fiirof>can8 to his service, and periTiit none to 
t'cmrun in his dommions, without the consent and conrnn*enco of the Conipaoy. Power was given to the Company 
f«» dismantle or garrison any fortress in Ills llighncSH* terrifory. On tho other hand the Comptiny undertook to defend 
tho iotegrity of the State territory ngainsi all ouemies. Subsequently the annual subsidy to ihu ilriti.s)i (joverniiienL 
was reduced to Rnpees 2, being one-half of the estimated u mount of the revenue at that time ; and ut a still 
later pericxl the payment was fixed ot two lakhs only, which forms the pecuniary obligation of the Slab* at the 
prcHCDt day. (t) J‘'ull ritjhi of adopt inn co7ii*« drd.— In 1862 ii»e full right of atloption was cojiecflcil ; that is to say, if 
there waa no brother or son of a sister the eldest female Tumhooraiin (member of tho family) was to succeed Kegcnt, 
until an heir was born ;and if the fciiiale|Tumboni*ans») ln?eume c'xtinct, women might be adopfcul to carry on t)jc succes- 
sion. (5) Introduction of free trade. — In 1865 certain fiscal restrictions in Cochia wen* removed. 'I’ho arrungomont . 
<li{Tes8 from that made with Travancore only in resjwct to tho inclusion in the guarantee of i.hu average receipts from 
the import duty on foreign tobacco. Tho duties on tho other articles were fi.xod wdth reference to the actiuil receipts 
of three previous years, accordingly in June 1871 Kupcos 75,291-lO-lU were f«aid os com|/eiisatiuii to tho Cochin Durbar. 

No formal agreement was concluded with the Cochin State. (G) tlerent nurre^^ion . — The late Uajah of Cochin, Ha vi- 
vsrma, snocoeded to power, on the death of his brother, on the 6th May 1853. Rajah Havivarina died in 18M and 
xvas succeeded by Rama Vurmah, the present Rajah, who was created a Knight Coinmancler of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India in 1871. Rajah Rama V*'urmah was in 188^1 forty-eight years of age. 
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The principal articles of import arc rice, paddy, wheat, and otlior grains, oil-seeds, 
piece-goods, twist, iron bars, hardware, cupper and lead .shoot.s, and slab.s, &e. 
The exports comprise coir yarn, tibre, rope, coir-matting, cocoanuhs, coeoanut-oil, 
coffee, cotton, popper, ginger, lemon-grass oil, hides, horns, Ac. Frontier custom.H 
stations being abolished, there are no available statistics of the inland traflic pa.ssing 
through the railway at Shoranore and Tiroor, and into British Cochin for export 
from the port of Cochin. 

40. PooDOocoTTAH. — The Poodoocottah State [*] is surrounded by the Briti.sli 
districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madura. Tho British Government has 
no treaty with it, and the Rajah is exempt from tribute. Tho Rajah or Tondi- 
man is tho acknowledged head of the Cullan, or thief caste, one of the thirty 
branches of the Cunnia, or agricultural caste, in the southern districts. Hi.s 
subjects, numbering about 300,091 souls, are chiefly of tho Cullan caste. The 
name of the present chief is Rajah Rarachendra Tondiinan Bahandur. The 

S resent Sirkele or Minister is tho Ilon’ble A. Seshiah yhastry, c.s.i. Tho 
Levenue department is composed of 1 Caurbaur and District Magistrate, 1 Deputy 
Caurbaur and Joint Magistrate, 3 '^I’ahsildars and Sub-Magistrates, and 4 Doj)uty 
Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates. The Judicial department consists of 1 A])peal 
Jutlge, wdio with the Rajah and tho Sirkele constitute the Aj)p(.*al Court, 1 
Civil and Session Judge, 1 Moonsif, and 1 Small Cause Court Judge. The total 
receipts for the ycai’ 1883-84, including balances, were Rupees 7,70,197, and the 
total disbursements Rupees 3,70,330, leaving a balance to credit of Rupees 4,b0,8(3‘2. 


[•*] History op i*oL/ricAE Kke-vtions with I'tionoocoTTAH— (1) Firtie cnnvecfion 7vif?t fha Ungli.^h. — 'I'he firet 
conntu tioa of the HritiHli (iovt.i runout with this Chieftain, then usually called Toridirnan, upp^ arB to have boon formed 
at tho Hicjyje of Trichinopoly, in 1763, wJuju the Hritish army greatly de}ieuile<l on Iuh rnh-hty s'od exeih’oiih for proviaionH. 
SubBcquontly ho wns very serviceable In the w'ara with Jlyth r Ally and in tho operatitms aVninsi tie.* rebellious iiMurfierM 
of tho lar^o zemiudurry of Shivajtunura in tho Madura dintrict after the cuaston of tho Carimiie. Toiulimau, in lH03, an a 
reward for liia Her\ ice», aolicitod fuvourabU* coiisidemtioii to a chum preferrtHi by him to tlu* bu l. aid tliutrict of 
Kilanolly, situated in th<* .southern of Taiijoro, founded on a grant by Pratiiup Sing, Ifajah of 'i’unjon*, and engtige- 
Liients which were iiftej waids eiitererl into by Colonel liraithwaite, General Cooto, and Ja)r«l Macartney, on the faith of 
which ho had retaken tho fort froa\ Hyder Ally. After a very complimentary review of Toadiman’s serviecp, tlio 
GovoruTnont of Madras ceded to him t)iu fort and district, of Kilanolly — a cession afti^rwurda coniinm.-d by the Court of 
Directors, with the Comlition that tin* dibtrict bhall uot bo aliouatecl, and that it sbull revert to tho llritisii Govcrninent 
upon satisfactory ])roof being given that tho inhubitaiits labour under any oppressive Rystemof management. Kilanolly 
\ ields a revenue of about Uupees 30, Oi)*) a year. Tho grant was also made Bubjoet to the ye arly tribute of an (dephant. 
'I’he tribute, however, was not inHisi cd upon, and in 18;i0 was formally excused. (■^) l\uiuh Vijaya it(4>joonath Hoy . — 
Kajah Vijaya Hagoonath Toudimun died on tho Isl February 1807, leaving two soii-s, tho elder of whom, aged eleven, 
succeeded. During tho minority of tho 3*oung Chief the liesident at Tanjoro exorcised a strict superintendence over 
tho affairs of the State, and procured a roformatiou of system in tho rovenuo, police, and judicial departments, besides 
interfering to prevent particular acts of injustice. As the Kajah incrcaeod in age, this intcrferonco was graduAlly 
lessened, till about 1817 the Rajah was placed in charge of the whole administration. (.3) liajah liayounatft..^-- Hujuh 
Vijaya Kftgoonath Roy Tondiman Bahaudar died in 1836 and woe succeeded by his younger brother, Kajah Ragtwmath 
Tondiraan, who died on tho 1 3th July I831>. (4-) The maitagement, of the country pUictfd in the hands of the Tanjore 

Resident . — Rajah Ragoonath Toudiman left two Sons, Kajah Kamohendra Tondirnan Hahaudur, aged nine years, tho 
present Chief, and Trimal Tondinnui, ageil eight years* Until 1841 the administration was comiuctod by the widow 
assisted by two ministers, but in that year in consequence of representations of injustice by relations of tho Rajah, tho 
Kesident at Tanjtiro was directed to reside ut Poodoocottah as much as possible during the minority of the Toudiman, 
and to take tho im intidiuto supoHntcudcnce and control of tho business of the country which was to continue to be coo- 
duotoil by tho ministem of tlio Kujali. (5) He/uf'tn uj the administration , — Tho Kosident on tho rooript of those ordc.rs 
Uid down rules fir the guidance of tho ministers, which prohibited expenditure beyond cortHiii limits, grants of laml, 
assignmenta of jiroducc, creation of cjlliccs, and incroaso or docreaso of emoluments without his sanction, and presenbed 
the mode in which public business should bo carried on. (6) Political change transferred to CoUertor /•/ J/mlara.— In tho 
sarm* year the Royidency at Tanjore was abolished, and tlie charge of Poodoocottah was entrustod to tho Collector of 
Madura, ono of tho adjoining districts. Tho administration of the State was prosperously conducted under hix superin- 
tonilence during tho roinaiiulcr of the minority j all debts were paid off, and a surplus invested in the fnnds of the 
Kritirfh Govornment. (7) Af i.^joicrtunnit hy the Itajah . — Since tho Kujah attained his mnjurity, the Government of 
Madras has moro than once intorpohcd to iii.siat on tho Kajah regulating his expouditure, to romrtid him tliat tho Court 
of Directors in 1805 inude it a condiliuii that tho grant to Totiditnan of the di.strict of KilancDy tslnnilij bo liable to 
I'esumption u])oii satisfactory proof being given that tho inhahitants laboured under any op]»re8sive sys^tern of govern- 
iiiont, find to warn him that, should ho continue regurdlessly in his ruinous courso of living, tint Jiriiisli Geveniinont 
would bo com|>eilod either to witlnlraw tho Political Agent, from all connection with him, or to take the Poodoocottah 
country umior their own control ami inaiiagomont, and to assign the Kajah a porsomil allowance not to lx; cxet^edoil on 
any plea. Tho Rajah having, m despite of all waiTiirigs, coiitinnod in a course of rceklcss oxt ravttgattc.e and contracted 
fresh dehts as fust as with tho aid of tho lN>litica1 Agent his old ones wore cloartKl «»ir, wan, as a mark\of the ilisphsuKure 
of Govei oment, tcinjtor.trily depriM dof boino of his titles. These hunoUrs wore ivHlt»red proviHiomilly in l^70 on his 
coutiuuing to li.sti n ii» ad\ ice on the iiiumtgemcMit of his 8tute. In 1851, owing to ilisturlmnceri in the country, origitinting 
in ])Hrt in the irregular » tuiducl <if public buMtocss by tho present Kajah, who had then leccnlly come of ago, tho 
Governor in Council meided up<»n the Hy.stern of nd in in ('.stratum now in force. (8) !\diticul charge iramtjvrrcd to Tanjore 
and Trxchinopnty, thr Kajah Icinj atloivuncrd.-^TUo peditical charge of Pimdoocottuh was held by the Collector of 
Madura till UsGO whi n it wuk entni.Ki ed to tho Collector of Tan joro ; since 1874 it has boon held by the Collector of 
Trichinopoly, who Mcen isi h a general supervision over the hDuneus of the State and tho appointment and dismissnl of 
public ulheors. The Rajah receives a yearly nllnwanco which he is not permiltod to exceed. KijM of ndnjaio i 
rscoyni.s.i.~ln lHi;3 u Huimud wu* grunted to him by the Viceroy, Lord Canning, assuring him that tiio IJriti.sh 
Goveniniont wmihl retngni,e the right of adoption, and that nothing should disturb tho arrangement so bmg as bis 
house should ictnain fviiilifal and loyal to (be Crown. In 1877 tho Rajah adoptcsl his third grufidson by the only 
daughter of the juniot Rauec Sahiba, uud thi* adoption has boon recognised and coniiriued. Nuzzontiia is act takon ou 
suooossion to ibui Blato. 
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The Rajah rnaintains a foi'cc of l‘J<) infantry, 21 ti’oopers. and 2,,2i’.0 militi.i, bo.'iiles 
armed r.orvant.<5 and watcliinon. A salute of 11 }?nn.s the I it Ic nf lli.s 11 iylm. - 

lia.s just boon saiict iontal, 188 1. Tlio prttsmit jiolitical ro1a(i('ns ii<> imi. \aiv Iroiii 
those sliown in para^ra])h 1 of tlio foofc-noto. Itjuropoan Hritish stilpicts art n"t 
triable by the Criaiinal Courts of Poodoocottah ; when cavse.s (u'ciir, wliieli i.s vi ty 
seldonj, they are generally disposed of by the Politicjd Agent. Iji civil ca.'es 
European Biati.sh .suljjects are treated as native.s of the !8tate. The acts of the Ha j:ili 
are subject to the revision of the Political Agent, with regarvl to appointiaents aiid 
di.smissals of all public officers. The Political Agent .supervi.scs also the finaneial 
management of the Sirkele, the Rajah being restricted to his ]>rivy purse allowances. 
There is a full yearly report of affairs. The Political Agent can e.xpel fi-oin tlio 
territory all disorderly persons and evil counsellors. 'I'hc Madra.s tJoveriiment 
receives petitions of complaints from the Rajah’s subjects, and sentis them for the 
report of the Political Agent, who advises tho Rajah on all .subjects of iinport.trtee. 
There is no special trade between Poodoocottah State and British Territory. 'I'he 
country is poor and manufactures are very limited. In limes of scarcity grain 
is brought in l)y carts from 'I'anjore and Trichinopoly. The principal points of 
contact between the two administrations arc in the departments of salt, abkarry, 
and police. The manufacture of earth-s.alt is in I’oodooeot tali a royal niono])oly, 
and there are reasons t.> suppose that a large quantity of thi.s product is sent into 
British territory for illicit sale. Woasnres are under contemplation for aliolishing 
the monopol\^ ” Poodoocottah-mado arrack lieingof an infeiaor quality tind cheaper 
than British-ma^lo arrack, tluae is no doubt smuggling. Tlie ]»oli(::e foiee of 
Poodoocottah is at present under the supervision of tlio Su|iei iutendent of Police at 
Trichinopoly. The strength in ISSd-Sf was 4 lns])e(;tors, 2 Sub- Inspect ..us, and 
17G constable.^, or a total of 1S2. The cstahlishment of a po.st office at Poodoocottah 
is contemplated, and the que.stion of developing the postal systtan in the State i.s 
under consideration. 

47. BoNGAX.trux.r.Y. — The Bnnganapully State is situated in the Knrnool 
district. Tlie chief with the title of Nawab is tho head of tlie State, but he is 
in enjoyment of I'ather loss than h.a.lf of the revenne, the terr-itory being snbdividetl 
and held in part by jaglieerdar.s, of whom tho greater number are relateel to tlie 
chief.j]*] Under the sunnud granted to Uhoolani Ally Khan and renewed in the 
name of the present chief the jnghcer is confirmed as an imlejiondent State free of 
pesheush and pecuniary demand, tho chief being bound at all times to maintain 
faith and allegiance to the paramount power. 'I’he civil jiiri.sdiet ion of the chief is 
unrestricted ; but in the administration of crimiiml justice be is debarred from 
mutilating criminals, and capital sentences must bo sanctioned by the IHadra.s 
Government before being cai'riod out. The courts maintained in the 8tat(‘ are 

(1) Sudder or highest Appellate Court e.\:ercising both judicial and i-evenue 
functions, presided over by the Nawab in person ; (2) Adawlut or Moonsif’s Court 
with jurLsdiction in cases valued up to Rupees .3,000 and presided over by a Moonsif 

[•] Ilt5»TORY OF PohiTlCAU llKT.ATit)K8 WITH BunganaPUI.LY. (1) The frnt Jay/ircri/ar. -- Tho of Hiin^rnTift- 

puUy wan oriKinally f^ranted to Maliomod Bej; Kbati, eldest Run of tho Gmnd Vizier of Aurun^zoob. It waw ardH 

confirmed by Burceboivo grnnU from Mysore and Hyderabad; and at the treaty of lHt»0 was oonforrod on Moozalnr 
Moolk and bis heir# in perpetuity. The family continued in UDint©rrnpt.ed poBBonaion of jagbour till when, m 

conaeqnence of the diBorders which prevailed and the frequent complaints which were made .^gainst the jnghcerdar, it 
was proposed to annex tho jaghcer and make an allowance to tho membprs of tho family for their Huatenaiu;©. 

(2) A 99 U 7 nption o/ char(fe by This offer of a pension was rejected by tho jaghc oidar. w ho iirotcidtHl aguinst tho 

right of the British GoVernmout to resume his jaghccr. According to the 6th and (ith Articlc.s of thu Trrnty of ISCHi. 
concluded between tho British Government and the Niz4ifu, the jaghoor bad been coded in perpetuity. But it was 
disooTei^d from a ooi **espondence wliic^U had taken place betwoen the Resident at tlie Court of the Ni/am and tho thou 
DiwaOf prorious to the sigtiing of the treniy* that this jiig)»oor was to form nu exception to tho cuiintrirg reded sxiuth 
of the Toongabudra. Governmont thcrefui*e withdrew from its intention of rcRnniing tho jaghoor, and allowed tho 
Collector of Cnddapah to examine the Hocounts of the jagheerdar and settle the cluiniH of liis rroditorH, to wliurn 
throe-fourths of the net revenue were aljottcti, and tho dividends regularly paiii hy tho filllrer placed in churge. of i.hu 
jngheer. (3) The jaoheer rej<tored . — In 181.S tl-c jiccuiintR bring cloaed, the jagherrwus losiorod t.n Uoussniiv Ally Kban, 
tho eldest stirviviog heir. Iloussoin Ally Khan died before a sunnud confirming the grunt ciuiM l)o in«uc<l. He wna 
Huocceded by bis ncjdicw, (Hioobuu Ally Khan, to tvhoiu, in 1819, a sunnud w;ih granti d, nuirwing t^i him and Imh 
heirs their former rights and ]>rivilrgfR, with iidininiNtrution of civil snd criminal ji^sl j< r, c vcej»t in jtivuK itur 

capital punishment, and Ktipiilan'ng fh;it no grants should he made without a wiittcn xhu-timcnt 1y spoclfVing 

that each alicTiution should lioM good during such period only n** the jagbeev reiHaincMl to tin- eiiju} meot <.f ibc pi iiTit 4 (<. 
All frontier duties in tins jugbocr were aboll.^ihcil, f-l) of ^vrceni^ion cov/irrucd.'-’ I ti a suTtnud grardcMl tti 

(>h«x>)um Ally Khan, guarumceing that the British (iovenimont avouM permit and confirm utiy sueceswi»>u lo his Suuo 
Avhich may be legitimate ucconling to * Mulmmcduu law. Ghoolam Ally Khan» c.s.i., dUvl in October 1 808. und hm 
lie phew and aon-iiidaw, Fiitieh Ally Khan, the present jaghcordar, was recognized as his succossor. This State him 
born eiemptod from the payment of tiuzzcrutni ou Kucccssiou. 
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on Rupees 50 per month ; (0) ^lat^istrate’s Court, with power to award impri.soii- 
raont extending to one year and fine up, to Rupees 500, presided over b.v a AFagis- 
trate on Rupees 45 per mensem ; a Aloolky Cutclierry which luul hirherto been 
under a Tali.sildar was abolislied in 1888-84 and amalgamated with flic 8nd«ler 
Court. On the occasion of the vi.sitof tlie Prince of Wales to tliis conntiy in 1875 
the title of Nawab was conferred in perpetuity on the present chief, 8yed Futtoh 
Ally Khan, and he was made a Companion of the Star of India. The area of 
Bunganapully is about 10(5 scpiare miles; the population amounts to 30,754. The 
revenue is about two lakhs of rupees per annum, of which Rupees 1,71,090 are 
derived from land. The Collector of Kurnool acts as Political Agent foi- thi.s State 
to the Madras Government. The present Nawab has two sons ; and one brother, 
Syed Moortezah Ally Khan, aged 31. The prOvSent Diwan is Syed Imdad Ally, 
whose predecessors were Syed Piraun and Parsec Vencat Row. The Nawab does 
not maintain any military force. He has a retinue of a few unarmed sawars and 
peons, and one gun of obsolete pattern used merely for firing on the occa.sion of 
festivals. A salute has not been granted to liim. Correspondence with the 
Government of Madras is carried on through the Political Agent, and it is this 
officer’s duty to advise the Nawab in regard to the administration of the State. 
According to the terras of the sunnud the Nawab is bound to notify to the Agent 
all particulai's when alienation of land is contemplated. The Nawab is by the same 
document bound to “ cause justice to be rendered to .inhabitants of Her Majesty’s 
districts and others who may have pecuniary claims on ai\y of the inhabitants of 
Bunganapully.” Provision is also made for the extradition of criminals and for 
assistance in aixesting offenders. There is one jail in the State under the charge 
of the Magistrate. There are no European British siibjects now in the Stat e. No 
register is kept of the trade between the State and British torritoi'y. It is incon- 
siderable, consisting merely of exports and imports of grain, tanning bark, chintz, 
and, lacquered ware. In consideration of a compotisatory payment of Rupees 3,000 
per annum the Nawab, in October 1881, put a stop to the inanufiicture of earth-salt 
in the State. The Nawab maintains two elementary schools in the town of Bungana- 
pully, oue for teaching Teloogoo and the other for lilndostany, with a total 
strength of 77 pupils in 1883-81. 

48. SuN'Doou. — Sundoor [•’') i.s a small State with an area of abotit 1 fit square 
miles, and consists of two ranges of hills with an intervening valley. The whole 


[*] History op Pomtical Hklations with J^pnpoor — /vnWy iftafon/.-^Sundoor is n sniull vnllov I vin^ ^•ot\vo('n 
two chains of lofty lulls on the west of the town of Beliary, containing a regular fort Imilt l>y Ally mul 

Tippoo Sultan at groat esponso, which ia n<»t now kept up. This jagheer was at Mie rrid of IN53 lit ld in* by 
Vencat Kow Hindoo How Ghoropoorn. the uepbow and nduptod son of Siva How, who held at the time 

when the districts of Bcllary and Cudduiiah were ceded to tho British Government alter the fall of .^cj ingnpnfam 
in 1799, (2) llUtnry till 1815. — The founder of tho family was Mallojoo Row Ohorepoorn, an ot!i< cr in iTio army 
of the Boejapore State, whoso son Beirojeo entered the service of the llajah of Saftani. 'J'ho Snndoor State had 
been previously held by a Bodar Polignr, but Bcirojee’s son Siddojeo took Sundoor from tho Bcdara, and his coiu|urst 
%va8 ooitfirined to him and his heirs by Sunibhnjoc, tho successor of Sivajoe. Siddojoc died in 1715, and u as euccoodod 
in Sundoor by bis second son Gopnul Row, whoso falo is involved in obscurity. All that is knr«wti iho hiKtorv of 
that time is that Sundoor formed a ])art of the principality of 5Ioraury Row, the Mahralta Chief of Gooty, who w ns 
deprived of his dominions by Hyder Ally in 1779. His adopted son, Siva Row Baupn, foil in battle in ] 785 in a vain 
attempt to recover his patrimony, leaving i\ son, Siddojeo, only two years old, under tho guardiaualdp of bis uncle, 

Vencat Row. In 1790 Vencat Row and bi.s nephew, Siddojeo, wdth a party of their own adherents, n.<3hiMtGd bv tho 
a ... ^ 4 * » .... 



sons to be adopted by his widow, which was refused. He then made the same request of Kshwuuta Row, who also 
refnsed, but said that he might have one of tho sous of his younger brother, Khundeo How. On application bring 
made to Khundeo How, he conseuted and gave bis son, Siva How, the Chief who held tho jnghecr in 1799. Konu of 
the descendants of Momury Row ventured to reside in Sundoor during the life of Tippoo, bocauso, being completely 
aurronnded by his dominions, they were afraid of being seixod by treachery. Baton his donth in 1799, Voncut Row 
and Siva Row went to Sundoor. The Poshwa alKiut the same time issuod a sunnud, granting Sundoor as a jaghcer 
to Bshwiinta Row. No use was mode of this tuiinud until some years after, when KshAvunta Roav sent a copy of it 
with a latter to Vencat Row, saying that he wished that means should be taken to prevent dissensions in their 
families. Vencat Row therefore sent for Niirsinga Row, tho second son of Eshwunta Row, in 18G1-, and gave him an 
allowanee of 100 pagodas monthly. But as Nursinga Row attempted to form a cabal for his own interests, ho wna 
dismissed in 1808, and Siva How continuod to bold tho jaghcer as an independent prince until the Mnhrntta war. 
The Pesbwa indeed always regarded him as a rebollious vassal and endeavoured by fraud and stnvtagem in 1815 oii 
pretence of making a pilgrimage to the temple of Comarasawmy, to get possession of tho place. (31 Th^ 
resamsd by the English 1817, but restored, 1818.— On the breaking out of the Mahratta war, Siva Kow was suminoncd 
by Bngadier-Uencral Munro to surrendor Sundoor, and was promised a iagheer of nine thousand rupees in anv part 
of the British territorv ho pleased. The stirrentler of his fort and abdication of the government of bis little vallev wc» o 
qoietly made 27th October 1817. It was at iirat determined that the territory of Sinidoor ‘should 

be annexed to the tbitish dominions, that Siva How should have other territory assigned him. subject to tho laws itiid 
regulations of the British bovernmont ; and that hi.s |iowcr over the inhabitants of his fiUmc jagliccr siioiild be rhw t 
only of an ordinary xcnumlar. Out after the lajisc of s fciv mouths, GoveiTiineut determined on ivst'uii.g the jfiglicci 
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tract lies within the British Jistrlct of Bellary, the Collector of which is Political 
Agent for the State to the Government of Madras. The capital, Sundoor, is 
situated 30 miles to tho west of Bellary, and the State divides the Briti.sh talook of 
Bellary from tho Mysore talook of Goodligy. The Southern Mahratta llaiKvay lino 
runs about five miles to the northward of its northern boundajy and nearly parallel 
therewith. On one of the highest hills, Ramanamuilay’ or Itamandroog, a saniturimn 
has been formed for Knropean troops serving at Bollary. The mean elevation of 
the valley al)Ove the .sea is J,.^)0o feet and of tho hill i*anges Tlio convales- 

cent depot however has boon little resorted to of late years, invalids being sent to 
Wellington in preference. Tho pre.sent chief, Vittala Sahib (fhorepadde, succcedeil 
in 187‘J on hi.s brothor'.s th'ai h. lie i.s married and has a daughter. Ili.s only other 
living relative is Baula Sahib, his full brother. During tho six ye;irs of tho Uajah’s 
reign and tiio preceding fifteen year.s, the administration of tho territory lia.s liceu 
conducted by Mr. iMacartnoy, Agent to the Rajah. The not revenue realized in 
1883-84 from all sources was Rupees .38,500, and the net exjieiulilure amounted to 
Rupees 32,077. The Rajah maintains no mil it.ar 3 ^ force ; nor has lie been granted a 
salute. In fiscal matters the State enjoy.s considerable independence. No conven- 
tion has ever been concluded, limiting the power of the Rajah in respect of coining 
money, impo.siug transit duties, levying revenue on salt or ardent spirits or stamps. 
The Government of Madras have during tho past few years jirescriberl tho submission 
of an annual butlget as a cunditiou of good administration, am] require the Rajah 
to re.strict the expenditure on his civil list to one-third oi his incorno, and to satisfy 
the Political Agent that he spends a fair |)roportion of the revenue on public works 
and police. The\- have also concluded a convention with the chief, under which he 
leases to them 40,000 acres of fore.st land for 25 j’oars at a lental of 10,000 rupees 
per annum. Under scientific administration the tract thus accjuircd promi.scs to 
yield a good revenue and become a valuable property. European Briti.sh subjects, 
their servants, and others not being subjects of the Rajah, who commit offences 
upon tho plateau of llamamlj'oog, are amenable to the Court of the District Magis- 
trate of Bellary ; but thi.s plateau covers only one square mile in area. There is 
very little trade between Sundoor and the surrounding British territory. 


POLITICAL PENSfONERS AND STIPENDIARIES. 

40. Casnatic Pkssions. — The history of British intervention in the Carnatic 
has already Ix.'iai givmi in the articles on History and iiclations witli Foreign 
Powers, i'lic history of political relations with tlu* Carnatic Nawabs is shown in the 
foot'note.['] 'I lie assumption of the internal adniini-stratiun of the Carnatic bv tho 


of Sundoor to Sivn 1 {< av ; Ami iLo ColU'cr<»r nf lU'llary was din'otod by tVio Madrufl ( Iovt»rntuont , iti Juiu* IH18, to dolivi-r 
over both tho fori JiTol di tncl. of Siiinbu-'* to bit'i n i t lnoit <1olay. Thi.s order wa.s inun<<liiitoly oariit^i into ; but 

tbe torma ou which the j itdwor was to be licid wer- not tiniilly determined until Rojue years ’afUT. Jii 182<) u forrnal 
Bunnud wua given to Siva ]{ow. it conlVr.s ipon him and hia heira forever thojugVioor of Sr.riiloor froo of nil pecuniary 
demands; loavf.s in hi.^ han<l=i tho entire iii.ariaiiemcnr of revenue, police, and civil juMtiro. on th<» comlifioit of rujiiniain- 
ing faith and nlie^dance t«» tho Hruish (ioverumeot, uf maintaining a strict watch over the jtuhlic peaee of tho jaghi er, 
of not affording an aayium to offendvr.s fium British territory, but of delivering them up or aHHisiing the ollicers of 
(lorernmeut acm in ymrsuit of them, and of musing jn.-<tico to be ronden^d to tho irdiuhitaiits of the British f<‘rriii.rv and 
otbera who muy loivo poeuiiiarv chiims ou aT»y ot tlj«* inhabitants of Sundoor. It was ahso stipulated that the Chief 
should bo anawenihle for the gt»od govcriiincnt ol his jagheer, to onaure which the iid erj>osjtiun of the Matlras Go\ern. 
ment whon neces.sary was provided for. (1) qJ ^Sir a l^o>r . — Siva How remuiued in nridisturV^cd poKfa'Hisiou of his 

jagheer till the day of hia death, which occurrod on tho 2ad May 1810.^ Ho left no eon of hi.s own, but ho had an 
adopted son, Vencat Uow, ihc son of his hndher, Boojungn Kow. (5) Vencat Row surreed#. — Tho title of V^encat How 
Hiadce Row Ghorepoom to sucvccd was acknowledged by Oovernmeat, and a aunuud was granted to him. The tcM ins 
of the eunnnd are I bo same as t h(v50 granted to Sivn Row, with the esceptiou that a provision was entered prohibiting 
pumshmetii by mutilation, and the jaglieerdar was rcstrietod from exorcising the power of aoiitoncirig capitally or 
executing persons capiuiUy convicted, without the sanction of Goveromont being previously obtained. (6) UrUiah 
$finitarium at Raniftndt on,j.-^ln 1817 the jaghcerdiir agreed to tho ostablishmerit of a sunitarium for Hritiah troops on 
the tableland of Ramnndroog and to cede the police and mogisterial jurisdiction of tho hill. The jurisdictiuti of tho 
criminal courts of tho Bellary district was therefore extended to tho hill. An annual quit-nmt ig paid to the jagheerdar 
for the ground occupied for i»uhhc and private purposos. (7) JUicent ttu-cession. — Veruut Row diod in 18ol and was 
suoceedod by his eldt?8t son, 8iv.a Shunmookha Row, who was succeeded by his brother, Vittala Sahib. He w'as 
entmstod with tho management of the jngliccr in 187U when tho suiinud of 1841 was rencw'ed. Tho jtighecr haa been 
exempted fn>tn the payment of nux/criinn on auccesdion. (8) Hiyht oj adoption . — The Chief of Sundoor has roccived a 
•ttUDud granting him tho right of adoption. 

Sk-etch IIwtouy op roMTic.^f. Rfi.atiov:» with thr Cahh.vtic Family — ood' Fr^^teh in 1740 . — When 
war broke out in Kiiropo in 1740, the Kiiglinh on the Coromandel const ronsi dtd of Fort St. P.ivid and a tnuji 

of lerrilory around Fort St. Gvorge, c.xlciiJing about tire inilos along tlie coast and one mile inluod. lu Iho hcslihti*M 
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Hrifci.sli Goverrimt lit in ISOl, and the change in the succession, led to the grant of 
stipends to the dilt’oront members of the families of the Nawabs JVJaliuuied Ally 
Khan, W'^alkijah, an<l Oomdat-ool Oomrah and to some of their othcers and depeiid- 
ents. The total annual amount of these stipends at first granted was seven lakhs. 
Many additional grants to various claimants, distant relatives, connexions, or 
servants and dependents of those nawabs wore made subsequently, the last grant 
on this account being ruarle in the year 1840. The aggregate amount of these 
subsequent grants was three lakhs of rupees per annum. The amount now paid on 
account of these stipends to the descendants of the original grantees has boon 

b€.l\Ve*OTi Krit'l.ind ari'l I’ntn- whlfh ( rndtMl lo tlwir {>OK8^.s.si()tiH in India, Ma<lni.s was c.ipt im<mI by r.al'onr- 

d'jnniiits la ITIG^ but was r- stcicU tlio paac<.- uf A :x*-]a-C']\aj'i:ilt;. 'I’ha strujigbi iiir .siijM'< iMu< y n tin; k'n-ni Ji 

ami nin>^»:d uprai Uiv f njf tw’r> rivaU lor th<.* Xa'vabship» of l)jo Carnulio. ['2} L'outtst fot ihr. >ji,- 

'I’h'j (’ari)al:* was (Hi'- <.l’ :li< subdivisions of the Suob.ihdarry of the llncraii, Ni/.ain f»ol inoolk. Sooha bd.ir 

L>etv in, li id n iM . ,i Saad.it < hdlah t'> b#-‘ Naw.ib of Caiuatic. Ha dit d in lid'Jl, mul \v.i< .sm-cfi tb d l»v his 
(.v. 1) •.’it All\. w iio .1 (iuioj ht» r ]jiaM ii d (.'iuinda .'^aliili. tlio (iiianit niinibli.-r. At tli is tiuic 1 !>»• lia jali ui' iiuiiino- 
I» ,,v, iio was s.)!>oi ilinaf ■ ’•* f}.’o Xau :.)., n fw'* d to pay and (. 'iinnda inar' ln «] to pnni.sii np«'ii 

wbuii th‘i tlindoo HaiMlis in.iiod tJi<> a; sl-d/i nt*.' of ih** Mahiatta.-n. In tho ooilti’Sl wlii'h I'lisiu d Hi.sl .\lly w\t.s kilhd, 
aiidk-huJid i tSahib w as c.u i ii d )ii .>onrr i<» l**»'nia. N i/ani oid inoolk lh<*n ap|Hnntt 'I orn; ol hi.s own olhrtos, Anwar- 
ood-f|oi n K Ivan, to ilo va. tui nawa!-.diip» In I li*^ iinant iin** Cliunda Naliib was rah'asr'tl irnni (‘a])livity and hin i luii.n.H 
to be* uawab won; : ii(»[>orti‘d by llio Ki< i:r)t. .A n \v:ir-'*od*ih i n Khan and )iis eJiJoat sojt w<*n! kilhd in l allh;, and lhi> 
soound 8tjn, Malioni’ d .\lly, w;is suppovti d by Dn* It wjim du^in^ thjH war that Clive inadf-. hi.s (a h Inated di If rifc 

f»t' Arcot at;ainsl tlm annv of (''bunda Saliib. 'Idiis fanito at, which was prnseeutcil with iniieli dt:ti*rrnination and xarifju.4 
■Kucoosis, iliudn^ w|ii<di tbt ITt-n« h wmh- is dm od .Htr;»it.s ainl Clninda ^ahib w'a.s «M.»npf Ihal lab** n wifb tJm 

K.ijali of 'J'anjoro, by \\ )u»rj Jo.' was niurd< i( d, n.-snltofl in the rf/iitrlu.sion of ft treaty b« lwi f7i tin* Knj^li.-lj and J- n lu )» ijt 
Hocomher ,17 >4, nubp et to the routirinaf ion in J-’urojw, }»y whiidi Mahomed Ally was pi ai tii ri lly b it Naviab »*! t)io 
Canuitic, and the KnjrlKsh an<l Fieiudi aon oil tf> i*>lon^ their poabcssion^f, wdth exi f jdion of place'* spr i ili.-d, to Un 
n tti VO pow'i rs, find to j >ut their r.sla.ldi>hinent i on an e<{ual foolinij. (3) uml Ftt nc.h mit' of IT ib-*- Ho^iidhes, 

vdiieh in tfui interval had nevor rnlut lv ccmmmI, w« je carried on witli redoubloil vigour aflor 1 1n- /)f-i lai ati*»n of war 
V*etw«:,t'n Kn/[:flfind and FrarKo in lV7>d. 'idirougli thrii* intluenco at tho Ctmrt of tin: Suolnthdar of the Deeian, tin. h'rt.in h 
liad otitained the Northern Cdn .irs. Tln-v (Mptunal Fort St. Havid and laid hicKc to Madras, snd the wrtK laised 

in Fohnifirv I7o0 only by tho iuii\ <1 vd an Fntrlish fleet. 'l‘hc lido of war however .soon tinned in t ivonr of ihn 
I'hi^lish. 'i‘ho Freiieh wi.ie ilnven from tluni .s» f rlenn'nts, a'nl in .lanuary l/hl ib»ndi»heny mjii • eden-d ; Imf the 
8.*Udoiiient.s were r^•^foll•d l>v the 'I'riMly of F iris in I7bj, tiu.) lltli Article of which r< i • i.j ni/i.d Alalionu d Ally as N'avab 
of tho C’ani.'d ic an»l Salanbut JiUi^^' as *'S<) di.ilnl.U’ of tlu' Dee. an. (4) Jursf rfisiou tffht i aroitt ic to //o' 7’ayb,v//. Mv tlio 
..)v..'rthii>NV of the Fr» icli, Jl.ihe.mMl Ally was established as Kawiib tif the Carnatic witbout a ii\ai. Ihit lu. Iiad 
r.'ieted larg^i* d.bl.s p. tlm l!iiyl;-li, on wb-.m th« cvp* nso.s of th(» war cliieHy fell. In consideration «>f tliis and r*f llio 

h. 'rviecH rendered him by ine Ft|;;11s1i, tho N twab e inf- iTod on lioMn districts yiiiidin^; an annual icicniw o| ujiwards of 

f'.)uc*and-a-half lakh'» of jiayod.is, l a- whiedi tliey h ul also obtained a tij inaiiii from the Icinpi r«.»v of I>e|)d. A.s the 
rcBiiU of t lie war w it h lly<b r Ally, the ]Ma.lr:is <.io\ .a maont wmo thrown into ^le.it ) eeuni;iry dilliculties, uinl they 
applied for ai I to tlio nawah, on tho jL^round U.it tlie espouse of Iho military dcfcncv’ <d’ )ii.s country fVdl m them. Tho 
iiuwab howi VLi app. ali d to a I rc?, ty c'tncia. led in l.'Sl wdili tho Bcnjral (lovcrnimid , by wliicli he wu.s exeinjitcd frian 
all peciiniai y dmian Is neyond tlo* i:xj)eiiso ol l.-n b itialions of troops, and w.-is ris-o rui/inl as hereditary sov» ri i^jn of 
tiio t'arnalii’, besidi'S obt;nnitig; thr- firorm n* of the ;est»u-;ition <»f ddinjoro and certain distrn ts occupied by llyderAlly. 
Against lliis treaty ti e M.;ei:.’/s ( i<e, n nriu nt leinonstiHli d, and at icii^th after much i.egotiat ion it w.i.s a;'reed on *Jrnl 
V'oconiber 1781 tl.at the j-.a-enac':; ol t he (’avnatic should be Iransferrod to tho Ihitish (dOMininent for li\o ycais, tho 
nawMib receiving c>ne-si\i>) foe his private expenses, (a) //a (eittpornrf/ rt’^forufion. — No sooner was thi.s Mssignment 
inado than iho nawab set him.s(df to del’, at it. By taking adwintago of iniriunderstandings then i>x!.stMig Vx twieiitho 

Supremo tiovemment .-uul tlie Hovermiient of Madriis, lie suecc-edod in obtaining un onh r in tlrinn.ii v 178.‘J for the 

r-vstonilion of bis x.;vt;ni.t >, which or b r the M.ulra.H CJoveniineiit did not carry out, as the arnmg. nunts of Dcci-mbcr 
1781 had in the nie.mtiirie been .approved by tlm ('ourtof DiroctorH. Tbe Btuird of Curitrol, how ever, w'lii. h had ju.st 
been created, took tfie inanagcin* nt of tl.e Carnalic atlairs ont of tho hands of the Court of Directors, andotdtnd the 
restoration of the revi i uoh to the nuwa’', ami (In* a.svigninciif of twelve lal<h.s a year for tlio ia\.'ro Mt of bis debts to 
the Company and to juivate creditors. 'rtiereb T o by tlio ]>reliminnry Iriuty of 1785 it was m ranged that the nawah 
s)?ould pay twelve biklis of imcodas a ye.ir to^vjuds liw' jiayineiit of hi» debts and four liikhs t.<‘ iucet « urn nt chaigc.s, 
Frntorial securdv b' ing gi\en for juuwda;,! paYnn-nt. 'I’ho exponso of tho jx-aci- e'-tablisim.rnt wan r'stiniated at 
Iwputy-ono lakhs, and il w is pro(>OMed tbit tin's slmuM bo met by t)ic Madias tiovi’cnmcrd , llit- n.'iwftl., and the Kajah 
<d* Tan j.»iv, in jTopoi f j.ui to tlifii i»>jn -fiNi- ri.wiin.^. At tliis rate tin* nawab’s e.intribut ir.ii wanild h.'ii-e been li-n- 

and-a-)wilf biUhs. It .vim fiv.-d ;,t nin** Iskh.^, .ind liy Ihc tieaty of 1T-S7 it wa.s n:;rct*d that llie nawaVi .sln.nld pay 

lhi;i sum f. »r the miiitary deb th. sin bi^ideslhc twelve li.khs for Ins debts; tlvat in 1 inn • f wai’ (ho c oiiiractin g 

parfj'jS sh' uld e;n h jM\ I- ju - lifl )o^ of tb.-ir iiM-mn-s. tho iiawab being first allow, d 1«, d. duel Ibe vilue of e.itain 
laghecru ; and th.il jn c.i -e ni f -dnre of ) ■ i >dri . n t TTiTT i rC'lTi w a t> certain districl.s should la as.-tgu. d as s* em it y. Jiy tliis 

I j caty al.'* / 5 b. nawa.b i- in'.'pd-dn.-i dii c<t p'.lUi' al lelaln-ns wiih other native states, d'lie (b.urt •!' 1 dp-'.'oj Inwcver 
were of « pinion li. at tii. .i bn! . ctn-n I !.d' "Ue-aiid-a-half lakh.'. which w.as allowed to ( In* riiwa n, rdconi.i Im\! Imi-ii rn.nie 

i. 'tlicr fioiii file ess;;. 7? Miec ? of fwe-v.- j.'.bbs for 1 i.-nitbif ifui ni ; lo. • <h'bt.s th.ni from the .N>ibvi,ly. .mkI tin i. .bnc dir', ted tli.it 

t bi! r-niit iji .vlif.m.l i». I l.iish. d nr e], \ .-n biklis, hi ing t»*n- ind-u- li.ilf Ifikh.s a.s 1 In- coiitribut imi ju /-).oMione<l tr* tln^ 
r •vet:in;s, .i;nl .’rO.UCU p:ige<len j liil .'I'it.iibute by Iheibijichof T.inioie. .In this arraii in'mcnt llu nawab, not W'ithoul 
1 LUvonst rain e ae,juie>. cd. (o. /7/e'// />/ 170- <///// /At: .\tinoh,-- Wlnn llw’i war wilJi Alyson bii.ke out in 1700, .as no 
( r iitiibutioiii could be jf .u/.-d tljri.ije-Ii Jiie nuw.tb’s ottin-r?, it w.as resolved to take the din ct luanapmuMt of tin* country 
during ihewKi', t>n tlic I'-rielusion (.f j.c.tiin 1707, Ihi.s le)ni»or.iry »i rungejm nt ean e loan etnl, and a» :dl jnirtics 
were diss.il lied willi iJe Inaty of IT-''?, sc-me new ai rang e men t W'a« nccej!i>ary. A in-w tienlx w is ihejcfore coin bided 
in 17^17. J’hi-i ire.ity ulipnJ.ited l.bat theBn(i>h t I'ovi i iniimt shunid maintain H fcita-*, for iln- payin. nt of which the 
nawah ^lioukl contiib..ite nii.e bikh.i of pagodas A rai iy ; (hat theconrttiy should be garrisoned l>y Biilisli troops ; that 
in tlie lixent of war th. British Oovernnn iit ^hl uld take tho cntii'« in.anagcinent of the eounti v, i»aying to the nawub 
en»>lilth ol the revenues ; that the .asr-ignincnt for tin* di'bta of the nawah should he n din*nl lo (»,‘.H,107i ]iagcidti.s ; Hint 
the Briti'^h t y iveiTinn-nt .sln.nM eolb ct ilu* (ribufeof tin* j*olig;ir8 in the naw'aVa nane*, and give hi:u cr< dit for it in 
his contribution ; that oj: faibjre <if pii\i;;int the Briti.-'li (ioveniincnt Khoiild oswuine the mnnagenieni of ei itaiii njiecitif'd 
distrioU ; that if (ho ii iwnh requiii-d additional tiT»oj.s, Un y should he sc na rate Iv paid for ; and that the nawub should 
renounco political intrrc.nirse with olh. r sl;ite.c find be iiic:liided in nil trrntict* relating to tlio Cainatic. (7) F'nml 
rtssnmp(,on o f the in 1 SO I . — M;ihomed Ally w as Ruccfoilcd bv hie eon Ooimlat -ool floinrah on K>th October 1795. 

The treaty of 1792 w.a.: f<>und to liavc the most injurious and opprcasive etfecti|!. The siibsifly indeed wa.s regularly paid, 
lint to nic-et Ihm liabiliiics the Tuiw-nb contiau tcd heavy l<»afif;, and to liqnid;ito them ueeigned to hia creditots tho icvcnm-H 
of hia country,— a ayptom whidi le.vriltf d in tho moMt cruel and grinding oppression. Several attemjits wore made to 
remetiy this state of things, hut without inuch succ’e.sw. On the fall of StJingapatHrn, a treasonable ct-rrespondcnce was 
discovered.^ w’hich had been beg in by M.ihoined Ally .'i nd his son with Tippoo Sultan shortly after the conohi.iion of tho 
treaty of 1797i. d'ho olijed of tlii*! seeret corre«ipiindence was moat bo.siile to tho intirresta of tin* British Govwnmcnt. 

It h:id been continued by O jnnlat*ool Oemiah .as late us the year 1796, and wos in direct violation of his treaty ohligations. 
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diminished by lapses to little more than one lakh and thirty thousand nipces per 
annum. The continuation of Carnatic stipends of 1801 to tbe heirs of the stipen- 
diaries is made entirely at tlie discretion of the Governor in Council,' and is regu- 
lated by precedent and by the rulings of the Court of Directors. [*J The Govern- 
ment have recently ruled that except in certain specified cases, these stipends will 
lapse on the death of the present grantees. Some of the stipends latterly grunted 
wore given in lieu of jagheers or land assignments formerly given by the nawal».s 
but now resumed by the British ; in these cases the stipendiaries retain tlie name 
of jagheerdars. Others of the stipendiaries are called ycomiahdars, a.s their 


Knqniry wau instituted which fully proved the j^nilt of the nawab. The liritiBh Govornnn nt tlierefor* dc« Inrod iUclf 
Mdoaaaa from the obligations of the treiity of 17^2, whii h hud been thus fliigrantly violated, and n sadvi d to asNUino 
the government of the Carnatic, making u provieion for the family of the nawab. Oonidut-ool Oomrtih du d on loth July 
I SOI, before the concluaion of tho proposed nn-aTigemonts. 'JVrma framed on the above Imnis were ojtVied to lu.s rejuili <i 
►mh Ally Houssain, who hud been nominaled by Oonulat-ool Oomrah a» his huecoHuor. Hut thev wore rejected by biiii. 
Negotiations were then oitenod with Azeem-ood I>owl:ih, luiihewof the Kawah Ooindat-ool l^tnurah. If llie rinht of 
Miecession had not been forfeited, Axeein-ood Dowlah wjmld perhaps have Imd stronger eluitris than Aliy llinn-.Hain IU< 
Nvri« the gniml.*<on of Maliomed Ally, an«l j;ri at-;ftandKOii by both j>ai<-nts of Anwar-iunl -flei-n. the fi>iintl« r i.f the faniily 
rif tho Carnatie. With him an eri;;agt im-nl w.i.s made «>n the Bint July ISOl, by whn h he lefnaiMi ei] the enil aiid 
military government of the Carr»Mt ic and receixa .l a ipendiai v ])rovision. 'I’lna treaty wah ralilitd by tho Gum mm- 
(b.-neral in Council. Hnt the Madra.s (vovenitrjerit wer* din.-eted to add certain exjJanattuy aitii n s, it thi'; rtruld i»n- 

X eniently be done, so a.s elcMtly to m L loitlj A/,r« in-ootl l)<ixxbih wu.m acknowKdgcd by llji Jii.c trj.tee and i.ivnii i.| the 

lUitish Government, an4l n<'t. by reason of any b« rt <litary riubtH which had b* en entirely lui fj iti-d, ami al -u K Lni.itc 
tl»e disposal of jacebeur landd ami the ealcaihit iuii of tliL iiaxv.ib’s >hare of tlio rc viuonji. 'ria n.ivxul, \Mljin;^dx :ii;n«d 
t<» the modif1cation?» proposi'd. (S) iS//ervNv</i>/ oj' afix/n// •ftcitim/ u'lt/i • I >n .‘lid AiiLfii>l. 1.S1L‘ A /.i « ifi -ut -d 

1 ^owlah died. A/.com Jah his son wa.s inlomud tiiat a.s tho lieuLy of ISOl di*i not slijjulate iJiat the rank .tnd diunitv 

< f Nuwab of the Carnatie shmild be In reditary in tbe family of A/.cem-ood Dowlali. hi.s sm c* s.don dependi d on tin* 

plesiHure of the .Snpi'OTne < lovuruinent. A/.cern Jah xvnn hoxx ever rcca.gnized. It was not t i>ii.‘*i4li‘ie4l adx j.s.inb to coin Jinii* 
any new engagement xx'ith him. d'be rf‘.s(dtition to eontinne* to him tin* dignitii-.M and bentdils t njuyi’d by In.s talln t ntnl< r 
the treaty of ISOl. and his cheerful sni-eptnine <if t)i#*se at the hands of the lititish Govirnnnnt. w«re hehl to c on.vlit.iite ;c 
( onfirmntion of the treaty preferahlo, consi(b*i ing tlie relatix'e positicais of the particH, to tin) form.il i:oiit lusion of ]»ie4 i.*>i: 
Htipulaiiotis. (9) vf Ao/i/o>a e/‘ A Ac /i/Ze. — Azeetn Jah d.ied on l‘Jth Noveinbc-r lH26. lli.s infant s<.n, .Mali- nn *1 GIiuiim, 
was recogniz^'ci as his succc.ssor iiTider the giiardiatthliip of hi.*- uncle, Azctuii Jah. lIiMlied "’ii hutil is.'-iu on (lli (Irtubrr 
1S.')5, and the Kucccs.sion ^vart <d:iinn:d by A/.cein Jail. Hut as the treaty of 1801 reeogni/Ml no hciedit.uy l iyic. and 
XX as a purely personal treaty witli Axi'cm-uud Uowlah ; and ns tlu’ ^ueecbsion« in ]K19 and IS'Jo liad b« i u b}’ cxprc: .-* 
permission of the Hriti.'<h Government nn«l conveyed no right of pledge; and as, in the alisi nci* <>,f jiIl (dJigation to 
continue the sucoe.ssion to the titular dignity there were grave reasons of cx]>edicncy against it, <iux( irnnr i.l dcel-ned 
that the title, priviloge.s, and immunities of the family were at an end. Thefuinilv was librnslly ju'ovidt d a ]JcnHioTt 
of a lakh and-a-half of rupoes and tlio no.^^ilion of the first native nobleman of Madras hi ing n.'^signetl to Azi em Jah. 
(10) Title o/ Trinee of A r cot {nHtituttd , — vVith this amingcmcnt Azeem Jah w.is not content, and he .idihvsscd fi-Cf|nent 
meinorials on the subject to tho Homo Government. Mobile Govomment deelinod to reopen tlm nmstion of tlu* re- 
establishment of the Naxvabship of the Carn.atic in tho person of Azeem Jah, tlio title of Hiinco of Aicut xxas in 189,' 
granted to him and his heirs; a pension of three lakhs of runeos, which was to coverall claims xvludhcr by the juince, 
his relatives or dopendonts, was as-signed to him, ami onc-hulf of this amount xxmh under like «;onditi«>ns l<» di s( i-ml tn his 
successors ; a largo sum was also alloxvcd to the prima) to pay olf liis debts which were cm|uircd into and adjubled bv a 
Hritish officer. The prince and bis snrcess<*rs in the title were exempted from the jurindiction of the eivil courts, hut 
tho exemption which A/.eein Jah enjoyed nn reg.iids the rriminal courts xyas continutul for his life only. Azeern Jah 
find his family were also pennitled to reside at any place which the Madras (Government might think proper. A pf isonal 
.S .1 lute of fifteen gnn.s was granted to Az.eem Jah on o<*easion.s of special ceremony. (11) Airtnufttucnta for conttruniorr.--- 
'J'he titles and honours and tho perpetual portion of the pension were to descend to the repnsentative being in the liri ct 
male line of Azeom Jah ; authority was not given to him to adopt in case of failure of male iM.sue, but tbe jirince for Iho 
time being was to choo.se, subjet t to tho apju'oval and confirmation of OovemTTn’ut, xvho should snceced on Ins ib atli, ilio 
choice being limit! d to bis !)xvn sons or grarnJsonfi, or on failure of male i.ssne to one !)f the (lebct iul int.*- of A/rf jn .l.ih 
in the direc t malt? line. Azeem Jah died in Januarx' 1874 and was succeeded Vjy his son Zah»*er-!M*rl Hoxx lah to xxlioru, as a 
special act of grace, a personal salute w'as giaTitod similar to that enjoyed by hi.M father. Z;ihcer-!»od Doxvlah was made a 
G.C.S.L in 1877. (12) Vreseni hohUr of title. — Zuhecr-ood Dowlah died at Madras on tJie Ifith Jun* 1879, and xxas 

succef^ded in the title by his half brother Tntilwium-ool-rnoolk. Mooiisiz-ood Dowlah, the j'oungeat and la.st sni vix ing 
brother of tho present prince, di!)d on the Pith April 1884. Ho was the last Muccfmsor to tho title named in the leMeiH 
]»atent, and bv his death the nomin.itimi of a NuecesMor to Die principality of Arcot devolves upon CJovernmcnt, (1.4) Lujnl 
protection of the fa mil if . — finder India Act XX.WII of IH.'iR no action c.an bo cu./ninoncid or prosceuteU amino juoci'kh tan 
issue agnifint ceitain apccillcd surx iving imunbers of the f.imily of the Into Kaw'ab of th<? Curiintic and ugainat < eiinin 
.specified relative.^ and ictainera exce]it witli the* con.s!*nt of the Govemor in Council. Hy India Act XX !>f 187,4- Tho 
I ’rince of Arcoi's Privilege .-Vet — the privil. goH ami imniunitii-s, which were personally nltached l)y thi- Ac t of 1 8. in to 
Prince Azeein Jah ami iMU'tain members of his faniily, wen* » “nlimud to his sons on succctiling to tin; title. I mJir mi tion 
of this Act no civil suit can be proaecuted agaiuHt’llie prison !»r proiierty of the holm r for the lime la ing of (In* title 
f,f Princd of Ariot, unless with tlie c<niHt'ntof the Mn*lruM (lox'CTnrnenl. bectinn 3 declare.s the 1 riiii cof Ar* ot to la- ni( .ip;t- 
1 lie of contracting. This Act w.uh to remain in force so long only as tho title was h»dd by A/<’« iu Jah or by one id his 
four sons, viz., Mahomed Hady (Jollah, Ahmed Gollah, Noor Oollah Miyaun, and Ghoolam iMoolu'-ond-ih en. 


[•*1 CoVTlKUATlON Ul i.K.s KOH Cahn.\TXC .StiI'EMis ov 1801 — Fnrayraph H from the Court of JJirrrtoni, AV). Jotef/ \ \th 

Jlfnreh 1846. “ The plan of reduction which wc nrr /lispost d to D<lopt is tho following : — On each oconsiou of granting or 

reuevringa pension, it is even now customary to call for h li.st of the persons to be 8npportc«l from t)*e amount, 'i’his list 
being befon? your Gox'erninent. the pension should be <livided into shares corresponding to the KCMonl elairn«, and tin so 
shares should bo draxvn up«'n thn separate receipts id the persons interested whenever that cowrit* xvfjuld not bn incon- 
veoient or repugnant to native feelings; and when not so drawn, tbe most «‘ffcctual jjrcc.auf ions hIiouM Ih- taken against 
the concealment of casualties. Tbo majority of tbe sharers vx'ould probably not be in sm h proximity of relation to tho 
original grantees, or to the family, as woulii require tho continiianco of any portion of the slmr.* ullottod to Hiom beyond 
their own lives, in the <*aHO of sharers who xvero persons of sonic consequence, as the princi|»al rcpn acntutives !if a brunch 
of the original family, (hero probably would bo reasons for a temporary continuance, and in that ease wc would not urbi- 
trarily deduct any fixed proportion from tb.- amount, but would discontinue as much as the ficcensi*!! hoMor is knoxvn oi 
may be supposed to hav> expended on liis own person or dignity, dividing the romainder among tfione x^ho harl previously 
been supported by it, Hy this rule the public trea.sury would be gradually rcliovcd from the very gi cat present burl hen 
of these pensions, while the relief would be effected with little hardship to mdividnals. ( J) rnra.jrnpK 61 from the Court 
of Direetors Ao 1 dated 2Znd May 1850.—“ The Acting (Government Agent, Assistant burgeon IJaifonr, considers the rules 
which relate to Oamatio stipends too favonrable for the case of what are called jaghecr pensions, many of these* having been 
oriffinallv granted for one life only. We are of opinion however that the rule ought not to be that of deduction by thirds 
on suooewive lapk.*"® Since, as we have repeatedly remarked, each a mlo is liable to interfere with the life ieitercstH of 
pcfaona reocivinr, entitled to receive, support from the •tiiwnd. We are willing that (as ste^^ minute of 

yoarOovemmcAt, dated 16th October 1648) each uf Uieec case* ahonld be decided by Government on its uwu particular 
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stipends are tlio equivalents of yeoiniahs or daily allowances made to them by the 
nawabs. In all matters relating to their stipends these persons come under tlio 
same rules as the other stipendiaries of ISOl. On the death of Nawaib Ghoolam 
Mahomed Ghouse Khan in 1855, and tlie consequent resumption of the fifth of the 
revenues heretofore allowed to the titular nawab, the Government granted stipends 
to all members of his immediate family and to all his chief officei\s, servants, and 
dependents. The total amount thus granted was upwards of five lakhs per annum, 
and the number of persons stipended was nearly five thousand, of whom one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-nine now remain ; the rest have been transferred 
to other places, have died oi- have commuted their stipends. The total amouTit of 
the Carnatic stijiends of 1855 including pensions which arc paid at out-stations, 
now aggregates a little more than three lakhs sixty-nine thousand per ann\im. The 
continuations of the stipends of members of the immediate family are made, under 
rules laid down by the Government of India, for two or three lives only.[’*] These 
rules related originally to Tanjore, but were made applicable to the Carnatic 
stipendiaries of 1855 by that Government in 1856. It will bo seen that the essential 
principle is their gradual diminutio7i ending in total discontinuance. The rule 
observed is that on the death of the first holder a half may be continued to his 
family, that on the death of the.so second holders a half of their reduced stipends 
may bo continued to their families, and that after that the stipend lapses ‘ in toto ’ 
to Government. The stipends of all persons other than the immediate family of 
1855 are life-grants, and cease al).solutely with the deaths of the holders. In the 
latter ea.se the local Govern meiit has discretionary power to continue a moiety of 
the stipends to widows, '^i’iie Govormuejit have however ruled recently that except, 
in certain specified ca.sc.-^, t liese siipcuds Avill lapse on the death of the present 
grantees. The family of the late Prince Asseem Jah of Arcot enjoy a special 
perpetual stipend of a lakli and-a-half of rupees per annum, of whicli one lakh is 
divided among the members of the family, and the remaining fifty thousand rupees 
is set apart as an ap[)anagc“ of the title in addition to the, personal share of its 
holder. Among the diffeient descriptions of Carnatic pensioners there are now as 
many as 90i) drawing stipends less than 5 rupees per mensem. Of these 355 .are 
widows whose average sti[)cnd is Rupees 1-15-4|. In 181-5 tlie Government ruled 
that no continued pension siiould be less than 2 rupees per mensem, but the rule 
has since boon allowivi to lapse, and pensions as small as 4 annas have boon con- 
tinued. The doles now given .are altogether very scanty, c.specially with a view to 
the diminished purchasing power of money. The Government have recently ruled 
that in future no stipend of less value than Rupees 15 per mensem in the case of a 
male pensioner, and Rupees 10 in the case of a female pensioner, will be continued. 
When the sum or share of sum continuable in special cases is less than Rupees 15 
or Rupees 10, as the ca.so may be, such sums or share of sums will bo commuted. 
The grant of widows’ compassionate allowances is to be restricted in future to 
widows registering themselves under certain conditions. The whole of the Car- 
natic stipendiaries arc mustered and paid by an oflicor called the Government 
Agent and Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends. It is the duty of this officer to report 

meritH. Wo must observe fbat Dr, Balfour’s re marks do not show a correct understand in of tlio new Carnatic rules. 
He oeoma to supijoso that all Carnatic pensions are necessarily continued to hoirs after deducting the supposed amount 
of the decoa8e<l’8 personal cxpon.ses. A ntferenco to our political letter, dated 11th March (No. 2) 1846 in which tlie 
rules were first proscribed, will show that the principle of reduction laid down in those rules is only applicable to the 
main branch of each stipend and not to the portions detached from it for tho supj»ort of collatoraKs ' or dependents. 
These latter, unless in spociai cases, ceased entirely on the death of tho first ji^runloo and the contiiiiiancc c>f llarnatio 
pensions to heirs depends in all cases on the decision of Governmeut with reference to tho nature und extent of the 
claims of tho family generally.” 

Continuation Hulkh foic Carnatic SrirsNUs op 1855 — Varnf^raph \ Z from OovermnefU of Inthalrttcv^ -iGlAt fiotrd 
Blh September 1856. — ** As regards the near relatives of the lato Kajah ” of Tanjore who have been sjiecially described, tho 
Ouvemor- General in Council reipicAts that tho following rule l>o adopted and doclariMi to the gi-antce us that which will 
govern the transmission of ein*h pension npon tho death of the person upon whom it is now ubont to bo hcttled, viz., that 
upon tho demiHo of a stipendiary, if u man, it shall bo for tho Govomnicnt of Madras to consider whether .any nrid what 
descon<lants or relations of the doceaHml wore Hup|H>rtod by tho stipend, audio assign to them n^duced ullowuneos, iii>t 
exceeding in tho uggregnto a moiety of tlnit which was enjoyed by the first recipient. Further that upon tho death *if 
any {Htrson thus admitted to bccouic a hfipcruliary, hts dosccndants and relations shall bo dealt with in like manner, tho 
whole of them receiving in the aggregate not more than a moiety of the stipend which had bo<?n fixed upon him, and 
that upon the death of any of thoso to whom this lust and fiiithor rtMlucod mto of pension shall bo awanh;d, no claim 
shall he rocogi'ized in his descendants to a eoniirtnnncc of an allowance on any senh* whatever ; iind hiHt ly, that, in the 
ciisos of women of tho rajairs I’ai-.ily !o whom stipends may now bo gruntod, it si .til bo f€>r tln^ Guvcrnmciit of Mmlraa 
to inquire, upon tho death of any of them, whether any and what rclaliofis nf tho deecnaed were siippoitcfl from tho 
stipend, and to give to such as may bo jiii|g<-<l worthy of consideration life pensions, the uggregato of which Himll not. 
exceed a moiety tif that w hich waa m * oid«Mi to the decreased, but tbut tho traiismifcsiuii sliall stop lioro, und tlnit Micro 
shall be uo socood inhcritanco <d iKoy iixrtinri of tho stipend.’* 
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lapses, and to submit for the considuration of Government distribution rolls of 
those who claim continuations from the lap.sed stipends. A Receiver of Carnatic 
Property was appointed under India Act XXX. of 1858 to administer to tbo estate 
of the late Nawab of the Carnatic, lie was also to pay persons claiming to be 
creditors of the late nawabs, under the orders of the Supremo Court, with 
interest not exceeding six per cent, per annum. Por the performance of these 
duties the Receiver was to receive a commission not e.xceeding five per cent, upon 
the value of the property collected by and distributed under the Act ; by India 
Act XXI of 1868 his duties were somewhat e.xtended. From 1858 to 1875 the 
Receiver realized Rupees 20, 21), 700, and disbursed, under the orders of the 
Supreme and High Courts, Rupees 33,37,619. The subseipient transactions have 
been limited, and the Receiver’s functions may, in point of fact, be said now to 
have ceased. On the 31st March 1884 there were 108 Carnatic pensions of Rupees 
50 and upwards paid through the Government Agent’s Ofl&ce, Chepauk. Of these 32 
were 1801 stipends the largest of which amounting to Rupees 427 per mensem was 
drawn by Moomtaz Begum ; 8 were stipends to Jagheerdars of whom Azecz-oon- 
nissa Begum and Alebm-oon-nissa Begum di’ew the highest stipend under this head, 
viz.. Rupees 298 ; 22 pensions were paid to members of the Prince of Arcot’s 
family, the principal being Riipees 5,066-10-8 per mensem paid to tho Prince of 
Arcot, Rupees 1,011-4-0 paid to the family of the late Prince Zaheer-ood Dowlah 
Bahaudur, and Rupees 1,000 paid to Atiat-ool-ally Mahmood-oon-nissa Begum ; 22 
pensions were paid to the immediate family ol the Prince of Arcot, the principal 
Vieing Rupees 6,805-14-0 paid to Her Iligliness Nawab Kheir-ooii-nissa Begum 
Sahiba, Rupees 3,850 paid to A/,am-oon-nissa Begum Sahiba and Rupees 2,750 paid 
to Nawab Alimed-oon-nissa Begum ; 13 pensions were paid to chief officers, tho 
highest being Rupees 400 paid to Mahomed Nakee Bakshy-ool-moolk Bahaudur ; 
5 pensions were paid to widows of chief officers, the highest being Rupees 100 paid 
to Kamr-oon-nissa Begum ; and 4 Yeomialulars, tho highest amount under this 
head. Rupees 102-1-4, being drawn by Fatimah Begum and by Azeez-oon-nissa 
Begum. Of the Carnatic stipendiaries paid at out-stations, 2 were paid tlirough tho 
8 tip 0 ud Pay Office, Vellore ; 4 through the Hyderabad Treasury and 1 through tho 
Bagdad 'Treasury. Of the number of stipendiaries drawing less than .Rupees 
60 per mensem 127 receive stipends exceeding Rupees 20; 168 between Rupees 
10 and Rupees 20; 313 between Rupees 5 and Rupees 10; and 960 less than 
Rupees 5. 

60. Kubnool Pensionbbs. — On the assumption of the Kurnool territory by 
the British Government in 1840 as mentioned in the article on Political History (and 
regarding which may be consulted also the statistical account of Knrnool in 
Vol. II, App. XII) pensions were granted to the personal family of the ex-Nawab of 
Kurnool and such of his relatives and dependents as wore in receipt of allowances 
from him and held jagheers resumable at his pleasure. The pensions so granted 
were all declared by tho Government t>f India to be life-grants and amounted to 
Rupees 2,22,652 per annum. By the death of most of the recipients, and conse- 
({uent lapse of their pensions to Government, the total amount of those pensions 
has been ' gradually reduced till, at the present date, it stands at Rupees 57,948 
drawn by §7 persons. Tho amount lapsed to Government up to 29th February 
1884 was Rupees 1,64,704. In cases where succession or continuance has been 
permitted, each instance has been dealt with on its merits ; proximity to the 
deceased, the proximity of the latter to the nawab, dependence upon the deceased 
duriiig his lifetime, ability or inability to earn a livelihood, personal character, 
&c., have been taken into account in making new assignments, these being always 
on a reduced scale. On the Ist March 1884 there were 28 Kurnool pensioners 
drawing pensions of Rupees 50 and upwards. Of these 24 were paid at Kurnool, 
3 at Hyderabad, and 1 at Jeddah. Mahomed Davood Khan Bahaudur, the grand- 
son of the last nawab, draws the largest pension. In 1881 he wact granted 
addition of Rupees 300 per month to his former pension of Rupees 400, the continu- 
ance of this additional payment being conditional on his perseverance in the edu- 
cation of his sons by approved means, and on his eventually placing their services 
at the disposal of Government. 

51. Two-i>akh Fund Pensioners. — A sketch of the past and present relations 
with Mysore has alrcadj' been given in the section on Relations with Neighbouring 
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States. In article 1 of the treaty made in 1799 “ for effectinpt a settlement of the 
dominions of the late Tippoo Sultan ” — commonly called the Partition Treaty of 
Mysore — the East India Company agreed to “ provide effectually, out of tho 
revenues of the districts assigned to it, for the suitable maintenance of the whole of 
the families of the late llydcr Ally and of the late Tippoo Sultan, and to apply to this 
purpose, with the reservation hereinafter stated, an annual sum of not less than two 
lakhs of star pagodas ” or seven lakhs of toupees. Tho reservation is contained 
in article 6, viz., “ The East India Company shall be at liberty to make such 
deductions from time to time from the sums allotted by the first article for the 
maintenance of the families of Hyder and Tippoo, as may be proper in consequence 
of the decease of any member of the said families,” and wholly to limit or suspend 
payment where the families or any member of them threatened the public peace. 
By certain separate articles it was agreed that tho Company should not be 
accountable to the Nizam “ to whatever amount the stipends appropriated to the 
maintenance of tho sons, relations and dependents of Ilyder Ally and Tippoo 
shall hereafter be diminished in consequence of any one of the stipulations of tho 
Treaty of Mysore.” It will bo seen that the dependents of the families of Hyder 
and Tippoo, as well as the families themselves, are included. Up to the year 1807 
the whole of the 7,00,000 rupees was disbursed in Vellore where tho family were 
imprisoned ; but as the major portion of the Mysore family was then deported to 
Calcutta in consequence of the suspected complicity of Tippoo’s sons with tho 
mutiny at Vellore in July 1806, only Rupees 2,13,862 remained to be paid in this 
Presidency, the balance Rupees 4,86,138 being thereafter payable in Bengal. In 
1862, on the return to India of a son and grandson of Tippoo who had proceeded 
to England personally to urge the claims of the immediate descendants of the late 
sultan, a sum of 40| lakhs was capitalised for the benefit of tho Mysore princes 
at Calcutta. At Madras the disbui'sements at the Political Office, Vellore, where 
the bulk of tho pensioners live, have diminished to about 13,000 rupees a year ; 
and the control of stipends already existing, including the grant or rHf\isal of 
pensions in case of lapse, has been left since 1878 to this Government, as is the 
case with the old Carnatic stipends. Tho Government of India still retains the 


power to grant pensions where there has been no corresponding lapse. A few 
stipendiaries have I'eraovod from Velloro to Madras, Cuddapah, and Mysore, and 
draw their pensions at those places. With regard to tho principle regulating tho 
succession to these pensions and their continuance, there is uo fi.xed rule. In 1S3.^ 
Government ruled that tho pensions enumerated in the lists of 1836 should not bf? 
conferred by renewal on an indefinite number of persons for an unlimited period and 
so perpetuated, and that “ as to the portion of pensions which it has been usual 
to reduce on the death of the head of the family the Officer Commanding Vellore 
is referred to tho Government Agent at Chepauk, who will communicate to him tho 
rujos in practice observed in respect of the pensions paid at his office.” The 
military officers, Avho had the management of the Stipend office until 1860, in most 
cases recommended two-thirds of a deceased stipendiary’s pension, and Government 
sanctioned either that amount or half the lapsed pension. As regards distribu- 
tion of a pension among the members of a family, the principle has been to alloAv 
one shai e to a male and one-halt share to a female according to Carnatic usage, a-nd 
on the death of any of the sharers a corresponding deduction has been made in 
the full amount of the pension. When tho Government of India transferred tho 
pensions in 1878, they made the following conditions : (a) that the expenditure 

exceeded ; (b) that existing allowances and’ stipends 
which had lapsed should be renewed, if renewed at all, only as compassionate 
grants, and that the fresh grant should never exceed three-fourths of the lapsed 
amount; (c) that when any allowance to a family or individual was reduced to 
a monthly aggregate of Rupees 5, it should be capitalised and paid off; (d) that an 
Mnual report should be submitted to the Government of India through the Foreign 
Department, showing the reductions made in the course of the preceding year and 
the total amount payable at the close. - There are at present 108 pensioners under 
^18 head in Vellore, drawing an aggregate pension of Rupees 10,860 annually. 

clothing allowance of Rupees 1,068 per annum, the latter sum being 
of the pensioners. Under this head is also paid a sum 
.P®’’ ceremonies over the tombs of Badshah Begum, 

the principal wife of Tippoo Sultan, and Fatima Khanam Begum his father’s 
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widow; and Rupees 51 for the similar religious ceremonies known as the Ashar 
Fateabs. The highest pension, Rs. 106, is drawn by Syed Ghoohim Ahmed Khan, 
grandson of Tippoo Sultan’s sister. 

62. Mysohb Pensioners. — The Mysore pensioners also are descendants of the 
officers or old Circar servants of Tippoo’s court. They aio so called in contra- 
distinction to the Two-lakh Fund pensioners, as their pensions arc chai-geable to 
the Mysore State. The Soriugapatarn treaty provided for this distinction. There 
are at present 17 pensioners under this head, draAving an aggregate pension of 
Rupees 7,184-11-0 annually. A sum of Rupees 27C per annum is allowed for the 
performance of Fateah ceremonies over the tomb of Ghoolam Ally yuddor, one of the 
principal officers of Tip 2 >oo’s court. 

53. Goomsooh Pensioners. — These pensioners were the son, Varadaraz Ilhoonj, 
and other relatives of tlie Goomsoor Rajah or Zemindar, who were deport t'd in 
consequence of the di.sturbances in Goomsoor and elsewhere in the (Sanjam district 
in 1835. They were sent to Vellore in 1837, and were then 20 in number. They 
have quite recently all laj>sed by death. 

54. Palcondau Pensioners. — In 1833 the ex-Zemindar of Palcondah, Koor- 
maraz, with his two brothers Vijiaram Raz and Neeladry Raz, their mothers, 
step-mothers, and other I’clatives, 19 in all, were removed as State prisoners 
in conseqAicnce of rebellion. , Koormaraz and his mother, Pedda Jaggiah, were 
confined in the hill fortress of Gooty, and Vijiaram and the others at Vellore in one 
of the mahauls in the fort. Koormaraz died at Gooty in 1834, and Neeladry Raz 
at Vellore in 18-44-. A'^ijiavam Raz then Itccame the principal member of the 
family, and he still survives. The personal allowance first granted to him Avas 
Rupees 17-8-0 per mensem, which' was gradually increased as casualties occurred 
till it rose to Rupees 110 a month. In 1869 the Governor Lord Napier visited 
Vellore and relieved him from surveillance, and permitted him to reside at ])leasure 
at any place south of the Kistna river. He has not availed himself of this pi’ivilege 
except to pay occasional visits to Madras. Ho and his family and dependents 
are the only persons now allowed to reside in the Vellore mahauls. The Hyder 
ISlnhaul is vacant, and the others are used for public offices and schools. Vijia- 
ram Raz is under no surveillance except that he applies for leave when he desires 
to leave Vellore. Subsequent to 1869 the GoA’-ornment of India i-aised his allowance 
to Rupees 150, and again in 1879 to Rupees 250 a month. He has on several 
occasions received grants for marriage and funeral ceremonies. The members of 
the family Avho noAv surviA'e are Vijiaram Raz, his step-mothei- Soobadriah, and 
his step-sister Chendraramaul. He adopted a son in January 1879, and the adoption 
lias been recognized by GoA’^ernment. The pensions of the whole of this family 
amount now to Rupees 3,504 per annum. 

55. CuiTACK Pensioners. — Rajah Pillay, alias Lutchmeo Narrain Bhoonj, 
yiretending to be the .son of the Goomsoor Rajah, raised a rebellion in 1846. [fo 
was captiTred on the Bengal frontier and deported to Vellore in 1856 along with his 
wife Roockee Devy, his child Rarachemlra Bhoonj, and two male relatives, Ragoonath 
Blioonj and Balabhadra Sanooth. He was directed to be kept in easy surveillance at 
Vellore, and was alloAved a subsistence allowance of one rupee per diem for himself 
and his family, which allow'ance Avas soon after raised to Rupees 1-8-0 per diem. 
Lntchmee Narrain did not long survive his arrival, and died in 1857. Soon after 
followed the death of Ragoonath Bhoonj, said to bo his uncle. Government then 
settled fixed allowances on the surviv'ing relatives of Lutchmee Narrain. In 
1877 these were by order of Government released and permitted to return to their 
native country, Cuttack ; but as they did not feel inclined to proceed there, they 
were allowed to live in the town of Velloro with an extra allowance of 3 rupees each 
as compensation for house-rent consequent on their being deprived of residence in 
the mahauls. Since then Balabhadra Sanooth has died, and the only two surviving 
members of Lutchmee Narrain’s family are Roockee DeAry, the widow, aiid Ram- 
chendra Bhoonj, the son. The aggregate yearly sum paid to these pensioners is 
Rupees 276. 

56. Madyabjoon Pensions, — The Madyarjoon pensioners are the descend- 
ants and dependents of Prataup Sing, son of Amar Sing, Raiah of Taniore. who 
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was dethroned by the Briti.sli Government in favor of Sarbhojee in 1 798. ] 
Madyarjoon is a village 7 miles from Combaconam and 30 miles from Tanjore, 
and the family were there removed ; and hence the name. The chief of the ponsioner.s 
is now Yeckojee, the adoptive grandson of Amar Sing, to whom no pension was 
assigned till the beginning of 1873, when, on the recommendation of the Madras 
Government, a monthly stipend of Rupees 1,000 was sanctioned for life only. 
The pensions to the other members of the Madyarjoon family were sanctioned 
by the Government of India in 1849. These pensions are administered and paid 
in the Tanjore district. 

57. Tanjork Raj Pensions. — Subsequent to the death of Sivajee in 1855 
and the annexation of the Tanjore raj to the British dominions, Mr. H. Forbes and 
after him Mr. H. D. Phillips were appointed commissioners to settle its affairs and 
assign pensions to the several members of the late Rajali’s family and dependents. 
The pensions now drawn wore sanctioned by Government in 1851). Among the 
Tanjore raj pensioners the principal personages now living are tlio following : — 
M. Camaucshy Bye Sahib, M. Aparooparnba Bye Sahib, M. Anasamba Bye Sahib, 
M. Chimrnamba B^'c Sahib, M. Gowramba Bye Sahib, M. Jijayuunba Bye Sahib, 
M. Raraacoomauramba Bye Sahib, M. Syamba Bye Sahib, M. Dipamba Bye Sahib, 
M. Oornanba Bye Sahib, and M. Yeswantiamba Bye Sahib who are widows of the 
late Rajah Sivajee ; Sakhwar Bye Aunnany Eaje Sahib, eldc.st sister of the Into 


[♦] Sicr.TCM Hi.story of I^olitical KitLAfioNs WITH Ma iiRArr A IIaj OF Tanjork — fi-nviieJ Inj — Tm flui 

tenth century Tanjore was tho scat of the Choln kingdom, and continued so diintig thdb kiugdom’H tlccKdciicc’. in tlio 
early part of tho' sixteenth century Tunjnro hecanie a proviiioo of Vijianuggor by ci'iitjnest, Iml after Hit* fall of that 
empire shortly afterwards it attained u virtual iiidejKmdonce under the still remaining vit-croys nf rlio laic cm|iirf^ wlm 
ruled with the title of Naicks. This stato of things lasted till tho middle of the sevoiiU tuith i.i'iitury. At that date 
Tanjore was seized by the Naick ruler of tho a<ljoining principality of Madura. This Hindoo Jtajah waa di8pos8i‘ss< d 
of his territories by Venrajee, half-brother of Sivojoc, the foiitider of tlic Mnhratta Snttara power. Yec*ki»jeo truns- 
milted tho stato to his posterity. (2) French MTir. — During tho early wars between the Knglisli and French, the provtrr 
in Tanjore w’oa hold by Frutanp Sing, who carno to the throno in Tanjov® had never been nctunlly incorporated 

with the Caniatic, but it bail from time to time ])aid tribute when hard pressed by ilie iiHWub. In 17C2, when, in 
consequence of the war with tho French, the fiuaucrs of tho Nawtib of the Carnatic weio at a low obb, the nawab 
claimod from Tanjore large arrears of tribute, and applied to tho £ngl).sh for assistance to reduce tho rajali. Military 
aid was refused, but through the mediation of the Madras Government tho rajali agrootl (o pay to tho naw'ob twenty- 
two lakhs of rupees ss arrears and thereafter a fixed tribute of four liikhs annually. (3) First English hoslilitir.s with 
Ttfnjors. — In 1771 tho Hajali Toolsajcc, son of Prataufi Sing, prepared un expeefitiun against tho Foligar of Baninaud, 
a depend on t of the Carnot ic, to recover some dixtricts which he said had l>een wrested from him in 1763. Mediation 
failed, and at the request of tho naw^ah a force was sent to punish tho rajah. During thu hostilities however 
the son of tho nawab concluded a treaty of peace with the rajah without tho knowledge or coiiBcnt of tho Knglish, 
by which the rajah bound liimsolf to pay eight lakhs of arrears of tribute and tbirty'two and-a-lialf lakhs as tho 
expenses of tho expedition, and to furni.sh tho naw'Sb with troops in time of war. The clandCRtine conclnsion of 
this engagement was condemned by the Madras Government ; and as tho rajah failed to perform its terms, renewal of 
hostilities was threatened nnloss tho rajah gave up tho fort of Vallam and the districts of Coilady and Vchingand. 
(4) 89Cond hostilities . — The Kajah of Tanjore again fell into arrears in 1773, and was believed to be intriguing with 
Hyder Ally and the Mahrnttas for a supply of troops. His position in the country, to tho defenee.H of wliich lie 
contribnted nothing, was felt to bo a source of constant danger, and it was therefore determined to take, the oj)porturMty, 
while enforcing the nawab’s claims, entirely to rcduco him. Tanjore was taken on 17tli September 1773, and the nijnli 
and his family were mad© prisoners in the fort. Tho Court of Directors disapproved of this expedition ngninHt Taiijor** 
and directed the restoration of the rajah. In oonsequonct) of those orders and notwithstanding t he rrnion.«Jtranccs of 
the Nawab of tho Carnatic, tho rajah was restored on llth April 1776, end a treaty was concluded with him, by which 
he bound himself to do nothing contrary to tho Company’s interests, to rocoivo English ti-oops for the protection of hia 
country, to contribute four lakhs of pagodas towards military expenses, and to grant to the Company two hundred and 
seventy-seven villages, (6) Treaties hotireen 1787 and 1792. — Toolsajoo died in 1787 and was Huccoeded by his half- 
brother, Amar Sing, withwhoin.Ji .Unat^. was o ondadod on tho same principles as that which was concluded in 
tho same year with the Nawab of the Carnatic, viz., that tho rajah should contribute towards the peace -establishment 
two-fifths of his revenues with territorial security fur punctual payment j that in time of war the contribution should 
bo doubled ; that ho should pay a further .sum of three lakhs of pagodas a year for tlic )k( nidation of lit’s debts to 
tho nawab and to his private creditors ; and that ho .should pay to the British Goveruruent tho tribiifo ended to f licju 
by the Nawab of the Carnatic. After the close of tho wni- with Tippoo another tronty was rnafle with Amar »Sing, nu 
12th July 1792, almost in tho same term.s as the trout y of the same date concluded with the Xawuh of the Curniific. 

(6) Assumption of the rnj hy the Kn'ilfsh. — Ucfoixi hi.s death Toolsnjco had adopted Sarbliojro a.«i his son, and corufiiittcd 
him to tho care of Amar Sing. The adoption wa.<i disputed on three grounds — the imbcciln siaie of Toolsajec’s mind, 
tho age of the boy, and his being an only son — circumstances which were held to invalidate the adoption. Coiificqiie*ntly 
the adoption was oancollotl, Jind Amur Sing was locogni/.ed as successor to the state. Sarbhojoc however aiqiealcd, aiul 
as the Dost legal authorities were, on farther enquiry, fonnd^o bo in favour of his claim, Amur Sing avus deposed and 
Sarbhojee aoknowlodgod in his stead. On his accession in 1798 a treaty was made with him, by which be n*sigiie<l 
the administration into tho hands of the Hriti.Mh Oovornment and receivetl a provision of on© lukli of pngodus and one- 
fifth of tho net revenues. A pension of 25, (XX) pagodas was giaidod to Anmr Sing. The deposed rajali dro«l in 1802. 

(7) Ejttinetion of ths raj . — Political relations with Siivhliojoc continued nnchanged during his lifetime. By the treaty of 1799 
no sovereign authority was left to him except in the fort of Tanjore and its immediate vicinity, subject to the control of 
the British Government. Snrbhojoo diod in 1832 and was succeeded by. his only son, Sivajee, on whoAo death in 1853 with- 
out male heirs, direct or rnllatcral, the titular dignity be<?amo extinct. (8) Pensirms —For subsequent account of tho 
Tanjore family, sec the text; and l■(•gald^lnr the recent adininiNtratifvo arrniigoniotit.s niAde by this Oov 4 >rtiiiicnl, see tlio 
statistioal notice of Tanjore district in Vol. II, App. XIJ. (9) Petacked prtriinns of the tn-niiftaC raj . — Besides tho territory 
coded under the treaty of 1799 and Devicottub, which was ccd©<l by Prataap Sing, there sre several British distrt<*ta 
which originally formed part of tho 'runjoro Stato. Nogaparam and Nagore, which wore taken from tlm PorliigiiCHe 
by the Dotch in 1G60, but were originally part of the Mnbraft.n Rajah's possessions, wore nnne.xrd to the llrirish 
dominions in 1781. Trancpichar, which was purchaKod by the Danes from one of the Naick Rajahs, was ceded by them 
to the British in 1645. The French settlement of Caricoul was purchased from Tanjore in 1739. 
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ra^h ; V. Ry. Sakharam Row Hainbire Mohite Sahib who inarned first the Jato 
Princess’s elder sister, and after her death the hate princf.ss ; V. Ry. Prataupa 
Roodramane Ihow Ingle, nephew of the late rajah ; and Sakhwar Bye, daughter of 
Tookojee, a descendant of a collateral branch of the rajah’s family. The Princess 
of Tanjore, daughter of Sivajee, lately deceased, drew Rupees 3,000 per niehsein. 
Eleven of Sivajee’s widows draw about Rupees 800 per mensem each. The late 
Princess’ husband Succaram Sahib, styled prince consort, draws a special allow- 
ance of Rupees 683 per mensem. There aro besides the ordinary pensioners however 
a number of other relations of the Rajah and his servants and dependents in the 
several departments called “ Dowlat Paraloke ” (court establishment), “ Huzoor 
Pamloke ” (civil establishment), ** Lashcar Pattak ” (army division). &c. Among 
them the highest pension drawn ainouiits to Rupees 150 aiid the lowest t o Annas 12. 
In the case of the first twelve pensioners mentioned above and that of the natural 
sons and daughters of the late Rajah the pensions are inheritable for two genera- 
tions. In the case of the rest the pensions will cease with their lives. Thepension.s 
are administered and paid in the Tanjore district. 

58. Candian Pensions. — Candian pensioners are the descendants of two 
families which successively occupied the throne of Ceylon. See the history of past 
political relations in the article on Relations with Neighbouring Provinces. 'I'ho 
widow of a brother-in-law of the last King but one of Candy removed herself volun- 
tarily to Caricaul. In 1815 after the English had annexed Candy, the deposed King 
Vicrama Simha, his mother, his four wives, and fifty follower.s wtTo brought in a 
sloop of war to ^ladras ami transferred thence to the Vellore fort. They were 
followed two mouths later by forty-four relatives and dependents. In the same 
year another .set of forty-four per.son.s connected with the above were brought to 
the Presidency ami sent to Tanjore. The persons deported wore at first treato<l as 
close State prisoners, but aflerwards they were, with the exception of the ex-King, 
allowed to go at large. They dispersed and settled in Trichiuopoly, Madura and 
elaowhere. Tlio last surviving queen moved to Tanjoro from V'ellore in 1863. 
The free quarters in the Vclloi'e Jilahaul wore an inducement to some to stay there, 
but in 1871 that concession was withdi’awn, and the Mahaiil is now unoccupied. 
At this moment the greater number of the Candian pensioners live in Tanjore. 
The Candian pensioners are paid at the expense of the Ceylon Government. 'I’ljo 
Collector of every district where they reside pays them, being in ae<!Ouut with the 
local Government. There are at present 25 pensioners. Tlie highest pension 
drawn, that of the third ex-Quecn of Vicrama Simhaloo Rajah, is Rupees 125; and 
the lowest is Rupees 2-8-0 a mouth. 

59. West Coast M-amkhanas, &c. — These are explained in the fifth paragraph 
of the note at foot.[*] The following are the families in Malabar whoso members 


Sketch Hxhtory ok PoLiiiCAL Rf.i.ations with the Mala ear Coaht — Early history of the coast.- — According to 
native tradition the Sklulubar Count was governed by dt*putic 0 of tho King of CholatloHh. whoso tenure of otlico lanted 
twelve year®; a thousand year® ago or nion! one of tlieso Viceroys, Cherooina Pemiaul, defied IiIh superior and istablislied 
hi® own power; then Chcrooma Permaul be<*.ame a convert to Mahoinedanism, and on his doparturo for Arabia divided 
hi® territorie® among his principal chiefs, thirteen in number. Tho account now rcooivod is that tho I’ermauls wore rulein 
of Chcra» having limited authonty over a numl.Krr of great vassals, of whom the families of the/iVavanooro Maharajah, the 
Zamorin Maharajah Bahaudiir, the V’^alavnnaud llajah, and tho rulgluiut Kajeh remain down to the present day. Aoj ord- 
ing to this account tho PenuauU instead of being rulers under tho Chola king were independent kings acknowledging 
perhaps in common with the rulers of Clnda and l^indya some amount of subordination to tho Palluva kings of ('imehy 
(Conjoevomni). In tho course of the onslaughts by tho*Westcni CHialookya and Rashtraeoota dynnsties on tho Puliax as 
Canehy tho Chcra ruler® scorn to have been detached from the eonfoderaey of the Tamul kings of the south and to h.i\n 
liocomo tributary directly tirst U) the WesU-rn Chalookya and subHOnuently to the RnshUacoota kings of Carnata. T\u u 
mainly it is l>elicvod through the exertions of the Zarnoi in family this yoke wa* tinally thn>wn off. These pioceodings s4:i tu 
to have added greatly to tho power and iniiiu noe of tho Zamorins, and it was probably oxving to t his incrcjiRe uf infliitaiM i .t 
tho Zamorins that the last of tho rulers of Chent, Cheroorna Penimul, sou^t refuge in the Mahornedan religion and in fhgh! 
to Arabia. Thi® o%'ent may ho almost ccitaiiilv placed in the year S2o A.D., the 25lU August of that year being the indi:.l 
day of the Collam era of the Western Ckjaat. ''fhe popular tradition is, a® above-mentioned, ihut the Perrnaid l|< foro m Itii.g 
out divided hi® dominion® among hi® vassal®, and in this way arose the many petty slates whit?h the Hi itish fouiul on 
acquiring tho country in 17112. Tho fact hccius to have boon that when the Pcrmaul s/d sail much of the cuuntiy had lor 
a hmg time pa»t beeii broken up into potty stati h all <>w ing him ullogiancc, and that at Ins dojwirturc two more |k.ity st:«tvs 
arose; namoly Colatoonand, the country of th*? Northern CoUttirioa, w'ho »ecra to have held originally nemly the whole of 
North Malabar, and Coebin. The first Chii'f of Cochin was proUably the Permaul's legal lioir, that is, tho son of hi® sikl* i 
by a Brahmin father, and as such he booaino the ruler of tho potty state® in tho middlo of tho lifalayaly country. Th.^ 
ftrat Chief of Colatooimud, so tradition runs, wa® tho Pennaur® own son by a Cshatnya wife. flow the roliitionshiji 
iMiiwoen CoUtoonaud im<l Tmvancorc arose is not known, but the Pcrmaul ruler’s wife probably belonged to the siinu 
tiUxk a® the Travaneoro family, "nii® rebitioiiBhiu continue® to he recognised to the present day; indeod tho Tmvaiuori! 
family has nutiiv time® Is cn on tho point of extinction for lack of heirs, and adoptions invariaVdy Uko place from one of the 
bmncnca of Iho 'Oihitoonaud family. The lust such adoption csicuned in tho present century, and another such adoption will 
m*jsl probably have to lake plictj befbre long. From the dale of the Permaul*® depart uro the Zamorins in a continuous 
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are Malikhana lioldei's. In the Calicut or Nediyirippoo family there are at present 
nine Malikhana holders, the chief being the Zarnorin of Calicut whoso malikhana 
allowance amounts to Rupees 69,063-4-0 per annum, and the Yeralpaud or second 
Rajah whose allowance is Rupees 15,000. The Chiracal or Colattiry family has 
eight holders, the largest being Rajah Rajah Vurmah Rajah whose allowance is Rupees 
12,475-0-2. The Cadatnaud orPorlattiry family has five holders, the largest being 
■Porlattiry Mana Vurmah Valiya Rajah whoso allowance is Rujxjes 13,801. The 
largest holder in the Cooroombranaud or Cooroombiyattiry family, which has six 
malikhana holders, is Rama Mangalam Covilagam Veera Vurmah Rajah whose 
allowance is Rupees 4,000. The Cottayam family has five holders, the largest being 
Padinyare Covilagam Lutchmee Ranee whose allowance is Rupees 1,750. Tho 
Beypore family has nine holders, the largest being Kerala Vurmah Valiya Rajah, 
whose allowance is Rupees 1,726-14-4. The Parapnaud family has two holders of 
whom Valoo Poodiya Covilagam Rajah Rajah Vurmah draws an allowance of 


manner extended thoir influence by tho conquoHt or absorption of minor petty fttatoH. 'Dufy encoumi^rcJ coinuierco and 
patroiiiftcd Arab sottlcrH, and Calicut prior to tho Portugueiio anival in 1498 fmd boronio a great eiitn.pot of the trade 
betwoen East and West, and tho Zainorius had become the rulers of nearly the whole of tho Maluyaly country. 
This authority was recognised every twelve years at a great feast which was held at the temple of Tivoonuvaury in the 
Ponnony Talook of Mtilahar. The Zarnorin on such or^cusious used to take his stand on a plateau^ of laterite rook 
fl inging a level plain crowded with his armed followers. A narrow and perfectly straight paasftge half a mile long protected 
by barricades two 8|>cara* length apart led from tho temple to tho Zamorin’s post. It was tho custo»n for bands of 
‘ Chauvers ’(j^eople who have elected to die) to attempt to force this pnesago pust the spearmen lining tho barriciides, and to 
cut down tho Zarnorin who awaited them. The last such festival was held in 1743. With tho advent of the I’oilugucM) 
came great changes, for the Muhomodan tnido '^ns ruined, and the Zamorins temporarily lost influence, the Poiiiigue^e 
favoring the Co^n family to the south and the Colattiry family to tho north of Calicut. Put the Zuinorins coni inm d 
thoir encroachments on their neighbours ; they took territory from C*xjhin and from tho Valavanaiid Chief, .-ind sliortly 
before Hyder’s descent into Malabar in 176G they luid penetrated through tho territory of the Palghaut Chief and wt ib 
tlireatuning Cochin. Tho^' itooiiiod in fact very likely to become as paramount in tho north of the Malii>aly country 
us Tnavuncore, with tho help of tho Flemish (rencral PMjinoy, was about tho same time becoming in the wuith. 
Hut the JStysorean invasion put a stop to those schemes of conque-st, and when the Jiritish assumed charg*? of 
tho country in 1792 they found it parcolled out into imuu.'rous little states all possessing more f»r hrss indi peiuleneir 
of tho Colattiry family in Chirural Talook, the Zarnorin family at Calient, the V'alavanuud family in V.il.n .maud 
Talook, tho Palghaut family in Piilghaut 'J'alook, and thc» Ci»chiii Sbito. 'riie.se petty pi‘ini i|iiiljtie.M wme (</) (.'eiiitiuMuiud 
juop<‘r,(<^) PandubUTH, (r) Oannanurc, (d) Iroovalinuud, (<) Coorangotc, (/^Cottayuin with W'ynaud and 'r.iiiibi;u h< i ry , (.7) 
Cadatnaud, (A) Payf.K>rmalla, (<) Cooroombrana\td, (;) I’ynaud, Polannud, llniitnaud, Cherunau.l, Veiu.nid, \'ahu;mimd (.a 
portion), Nedoonganaud, Nedo^nvuttam, Catnaud, and Cliowgljaut under tlio Zamoriii, (i-) I'arpanaud, (/; lVajlav(»y, i„i) 
Valavanaud (a portion' under the Valavanaud or Vell.itiry Kajuh, (u) Kavalpara, (0) V:Ml:im.il.(|i(Muam ami 'I'emuiii la*' 
pooraih under Die Palghaut Hajali and Vottatnaud. (2) Kn^ltsh hijtnrute . — Alnmt tin* year th'-la»glish bi g.m 

to trade in the Zainorin's dominion.^, and in 1708 tin y obtained u grant of the foit of 'rdlicle riy in tile north iroiii a prim e 
of the Colattiry family, the. limits of which they tsuon « \tendi d southwards by eonqucHt from th- Xiiyar of C«.)^'r{»ngnte. In 
1719 they received from the Nayar of (axirangote the right of e.x» lu.sivo trade in j>epper. A .similiii privilegi; wa.s obtaiin *1 
in 1722 from tlic Hajah of Colatooimud. in 172‘) fn.iu tin* K.ajah of f’adatnaml, ana in iToR fmm the loij.'ih of (;otla\am. 
'fhe territorial possessions of the Kngli.‘'^h w« r«* exti'iided in 1731 by tho acquisition of tho island of l)hannaj*aU’nn and iho 
fort of Madakura from tho Uajaha of Colaloouaud, and in 1749 tho whole i.sland of ^fadxkara was obtaiind, with jmavi-i* 
to administer justice tliorcin. tSo rapid was lli<* pitigress of llrilish influence that the l.’nglish soon l*ec;une i ntill< dto 
exclusive advantages in iuncliasiiig the valuable productH of (ho greater p.irt ofthcMal iUii country, and in I7fi0 tlfi-y 
obtained from the llajali of Colatooimud the privilege of collecting customs duli»’S within lln irown toj riloi ins in c"n«^id» r- 
/dion of a fixed quit-rent of 21,000 silver farm irm, or Kupecs 4,200 a year. They nlw) ulaaijn d tin* mortg.igi of Hainla- 
tarra in payment of loans which tho Kaj.ah had contracted. The. grant of IhindaUirra wa.s cr.nlirunxl by a .subsctpn nt 
ugreement on '.bird March 1766, by whieh time tho debt had not been paid off, and again on I6th M iy of tin. satin; y»*ar the 
rtmts to bo collected from the district were fi.xed, and the Itajah of Colatoonaud promised to lx and Vemain faithful t<» the 
English and to assist them wh<*u required with 600 Nayurs. (3) H}/dcr Alhi and I'ippoo . — Tho Zninoi in's spii it of t oiujui 
however provoked the inx'twion of Hydcr Ally, who, in 1766, reduced the whole country from Chiracal to Cwhln. Tho 
Chiofa of Cochin, Coorangote, and llandatarm w'cro allowed to rebun thoir jwssossious, but the others M*crc driven out 
and the management of their states was entrusted to Ally Kajah, the Mopish Chief of Cannauorc. During the war 
which bre^e out between the British Oovormiient and Hydcr Ally in 1768, the Malabar Chiefs who had taken refuge in 
'JVavancofe and tho British territories reinstated thcmaelves and held x>08«es8ion till 1774, when tho Bouthem Haifiha were 
again expelled. In the northern districts, t)ic Rajah of Cadatnaud Bubmittod to Hydcr, and tho Rajah of Colatoonaud 
was connnned by Hyder in his possessions and in Cottayam and Iroovalinaud on condition of pu3'ing tribute. All tho 
Chiefs of Malabar who had assisted the British Government during tho war were included in tho treaty of peace with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1784, and Tijipoo engaged not to molest them. But this promise was ill kept. For in a few yeorti 
Tippoo again drove most of tho Rajahs and their families from tho country by bis insaco attempt forcibly' to convert them 
to the Mahomodan faith. (4) Er pulsion of J'ippoo by Enylish. — In tho w'ar of 1790 the Nayars were encounigcd to throw 
off their dependence on Tii>j>oo Sultan by u jiromiso of protection on condition of their becoming Bubjecta and d^ependents of 
the British Government. Accordingly, on tho 4th of May 17P0, det>ds were given to tho Ritjuhs of Colatoonaud, Cadatnaud, 
and Cottayam, promising to include them in any treaty which the British Government might make with Tippoo. A similar 
deed waa given to the heir-apparent of the Zarnorin, After Tippoo’a troops were nxpc.-Ued from Coorangote, tho Kayarof 
that principality was allowed to resume posscs-sion of his country, but ho s<x>n after renewed his coTiiu>4.;tion with tho 
French in tho settlement at Alah6 and acknowledged hie dcp<m*lenco on them. Tho Moplah Chit f of Cunminore sidi-d 
with Tippoo, but on the reduction of his fort ho subuiitled to tho Biitisii Government unconditionally. Before tho end of 
the year 1791 Tippoo^s army was driven out of tho w'holc of tho ^fnlabar country, the Rajahs both in* the north and south 
w'cre roatored, and their territories wore included in the cc«.'don8 to the British Oovemnu nt under the treiity of 1702. 
(•*)) Arranyrmtfits u itA fAi<yraiMS.-r*Commis.rionerH were appointed in 1792 to “enquire into tho condition of the cetied 
di^triita, and to establish a suitable system of goveiTimont and judicial ndministmtion. The Rajuhs did not at first 
acquiesce in the assumption of the sovoreigrity of (he country’ by* (he British Government, but ovcntually agreements w*ero 
concluded with them by which Th*. y c f ?..? r.-.i: U' tlu* contnd of tho British Goveniinent, to jaiy triVmte, and to 

oTTint the monopoly <vf the pepper trade. In Deceiiilwr 1792 free trade was proclaimed in all articles except pepjmr, but tho 
rip: :o cl. in. tain tin* pepper mono]K>ly proved a failure and (he re^ktrictions on the trade in that article also w*or« removed 
in the following year, tho Briii.Hh Oovcmnu.Ttt limiting its claims to a payment in kind of a moiety* of (he tribute to which, 
sv^vereigitH of the country, they w'oro entitled, '1 hi* first agi-oemenfs w*hieh were made with the R.Hjahs were temj>orarv 
and generally* concludc'd for one vear only, until the resources of the country* could be ascertained, ami n fair tribute lixed 
in proportion to the rcvenutjs. feventually tho Rajah.s agreed to a joint collection of the revenues by* their own officers 
ana those of tho British Govemmont. Inland emstums wero abolished and taxes on exi>ortB and inqiort.i wiro Icvicnl bv 
the British OovovomcrAt alor-. C?o*..rt.s of justi.o were established, prcBided over by ofljccrs of (he BHti.<-h Oovcmiiient, 
uud in a short time the adiuimsUation of Ike country was adsiiiulatca to that of the other British ptoviiu< .s. Tbereuflt r 
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Rupees 3,085-1 1-6. The Valavanaud family has one holder, V allabha Rajali, whose 
allowance is Rupees 1G,-H 5-1-7. The Palghaut family has seven holdei s, th.- largest 
allowance, Rupees 13,898-4-0, being drawn by Sekhary Vurmali Valiyu Uajali. 
The Kavalpaura Nayai- faTnily has one holder, Parvaty Neityar, drawing Ruiie<-s 
4,567-10-3, and the Payooriualla Nayar families two, the largest being Avinyant 
Nayar whose allowanco i.s Rupees 4,058-4-2. The Ppolavye Nayar ft 
holder, Mannil Yedathil Nayai*, drawing Rupees 1,610-9-2 j th 
families three, the largest being Congaut V aliya Nayar with 
Rupees 1,044-13-1 ; the Iroovalinaud Numbiaur families fourteen, the largest being 
Kilakkedat Coonjy Sankaran Numbiaur with an allowance of Rupees 1,191-9-0; 
and the Coorangote Tadarn and Poyyapoorath Nayar families fifteen, the largest 
being Coorangote Tadattil Poodiya Vittil Rayir Nayar whose allowance is Rupees 
350-3-2. There are fourteen political pension holders in South Caiiara, the largest 
being Ramanta Arasoo whose pension is Rupees 11,788-8-4 per annum. 


family has one 
the Palghaut Naynr 
an alloAvanee of 


engaKemenU Mrcre from time to time tpMdu with tho Chi«rf«; but they were merely revumi ’ I'ngagommitK. Aii.l fin.illy on 
Idth Soptom^r 1806, by wliich tiiiio the whole of tho district excapt Caniiauioro Viad taken uiidi r thcr direct re venue 

manaffoment of the Tiouorablo Kaat India Company’s officers, an ongagomontwas entered into with the Zuinoriii guttrantoeing 
to him and his family a malikhana allowaiico ciileulatod at the into of 20 percent, on tho revemu-H of the year 1800-1 of tho 
torritoricH of which h»; was in'pursc.ssionat theiiincof the ^IvMoroan invasion. Siiuiltr malikhana allowoncch wfre iimde, 
though at different rates, to tho fainiUos of tht? other chieftains, but no speeitic ongagt‘UU‘tit.s wore inado with them. Uegard- 
ing these allowances Lord William lientinrk wrote : — “It should be understood that these aikiwunccH will be oiihjret to revt- 
cation upon proof estfiblished of tta|;praiit misbehaviour or rdiollious conduct.” But in 18.37 the Govomnu iit held “ that 
the allowances are porpctual during goiid ctmduct and are nut revocable nt pleasure.” 'J'hesf^ malikhana holders ore not 
Zemindars in any sense of the tenin Their lands arc assessed wdth the ordinary ryutwarry asHossnieiits, arnl arc not di.stin- 
guishablo from ordinary vvotwurry lands. (G) Their law oj succession . — Tho n'»lo of sut'ccssion which had btu-n esUiblishcd 
in those families, a.s indectl among tho Nayurs penemlly (seo tho remarks in the aiticlc on Geography) was most peculiar, 
bein^ in favour not of the sons of tho Jbijahs, but of the sons of their 8i.stors who foxined temporary connof lions with 
Brahmins cullod NuinbootiricH. The children of these sisters wore divided into sopantte. branches or >»ou8c;« 
called Covilugams and siiccooded to tho chiefship by seniority, tho heirHipporent being styled the first Ibijah and 
the others the second, third, tind fourth Ihijaha. Thus in tho family of the Calicut Kajahs, thoio were tivo primary 
ranks, the senior of all being the Zamorin himself. After him came Ln succession the Veruipaud or second Jiiajab, tho 
Moooalpaod or third Rajah, the Kalarnpaud or Voddatralpuud or fourth Haiah, and the liftli |htj>th styu^d the Nedoo- 
tralpaua. Jfcuach of these Kajahs, if they lived long onough, succoodod to^ Zamorin. The j tinier hujaln, to<*iv their 
names from tho Covilagams or palaces in which they rcnsided till by seniority they reached the fifth nmk in tho family. At 
the head of thiuio Ooviiagains was the Amhaudy or oldest female of tho Zamoiin line. After her followed the Poodia 
Covilngain or now palace, tho Kizhakka Cuvilagam or eastern palace, and l^e Padimyara (.’ovihigam or wi>stuni palace. 
£ven in tho Moplah fainiJios, w'hieb are Mrihomodan, tho succe-ssion went in tho fomulo lino. Thus in the Cannuuoro 
family, which in addition to thoii instates on tho mainland held possession of tho southern lAacc/? live islands. tht« chief niah> 
represemtativeof tho Ihinily was called Ally Ibijah or AuJy hajah, the prince of the sea. The lust of th<*se was suroe<*»led by 
his nioi'-e, whoso husband died during the siege of Cannanorc in 17y0. This lady was suc< eed«:il by her daughter and 
grand'dauglxter. Tho iant died in (.loteher 1861, and vvns succeeded by bor son Ally Itajah, who dic ti in 187l>and whh 
succeeded by hi.n ne*»hew the pro.sciiL Ally Itajah. (7) AUachmeni of Camianorc and the XrtCtWurrf.— This family, at 
first tribuhi ry to tho Riijuhs of Colfitoonaud, became independent about tho middle of tho hist century. After Jiyder Ally’s 
txmqucst of Malnhar in 17GG the iepr« .sontutive of the family became his ally. Cannanorc. was taken by the Ihitish ilui/ng 
the war with Tii»i»oo in an iiulomnity wa.s exacted trom tho Beeby and a tribute of one lakh of rupeea was iiii]>osL*d 

upon her. On co!j _]usi<*n of peace v itli Tipp<K> matlcrr. revertod to their former position, Imi wl\cn m 1790 war .iguin 
broke out with Tii>]>oe, lb« Jk-chy insti g:it«.d llic Mophih.s again.st the Navurs, the (‘oinpan)’s t’annanoro w;»« 

taken by to nil , tht* pos.si'ssiMi.s of ll*'( by I < '^•am«*thc r’.ght. of tho British (Tovernment by <’(*hf|nrst, attd wt*r<» in* lurh*d 

in the cessions ma<ie b)* 'I’ipiiO'*. iShc w.*is Imwr. vcr allow. d to retain her possessions on comJjtiori of paying a moiety of tin.' 
produce of her couritry, boib on the luaiiiland and in tho five island.s, amounting in all to Kuik cs 4di'Uh and lvuj>oo8 KhUhO 
per annum as a similar shan- of tho and CMiiimeicinl advarihigc.8 accruing from tho 1 ,u( avli vi'h. Shouls*^ cxcc ulcd 

an agreement in 1798 engaging to auh'/r. it to tho sc<p.iestration cf the L.acca''liv'c« if it should bir erdon d by the BrittBli 
Government. Commi.Msiom is wt ro scut to investigate the resources of the iHluiids, tho tnailm* nt of the iskimier.s hv tho 
Heeby, tho abuses ccjimcctetl >\dh her monopoly of coir, uiid similar matters. After a tedmuK a provi^kmal 

agreement was in 1796 signed by the Bochy, subject to ratificatipn by Government, by which she engaged to pay Hapeos 
15,000 per uiinum to the British Govcniincnt, hut the rights of Govcminenl to the islands under the. agreement of 1793 
were in no way altered or done away with. Owing to llio breaking out of the war with France and other con.Mdcrations, 
negotiations for tho Hurrender by the Ih.'^ by ot her sovereignty of the islands, for tho r.dorm of tho adininiHlration and 
for the freedom of trade wore not comph.ted, and for many yoam the Laccadive islands rcinainorl uiinnticcd. In 1848 

S etitions from the islandori complaining of the oppression ox tho Beeby attracted attention, arul a Brstish ofllcor was 
eputed to report on the subject. 'The Beeby' s resources Laving been much crippled by tho daiiiagc cau.scd by a recent 
storm, she was coiniK-dlcd to ask for a romission of the posheush which had fallon much into ancars. TJie request was 
gxunt^ on condition of her introducing tho necessary reforms into her admijuBtrgtion , but as .she declimxl to do so, the 
offer of remission was recalled and her lands at Ciuinanoro were attached for arrears of posheush. in IB VI the I* 9 ccadivc.«< 
were eequijstratod on a similar account and brought under British management. The isLind of w hi-^’h the Ikicby 

ciaimed as her private propv^rty, offered ojien re.^i.'Jtance to tho authority of Govemmunt, and was not fimilly brought under 
control till 1868. (M) Aesumption of the J.aceadivts in 1875. — ^The islands were restored to tho Hoeby Klmrtly before her 

death in 1861 with a distinct intimation that in the event of any acts of oppression or extortion being pro\ed against hc-r 
or her agents. Government umuld sequestrate the islands in order to oompol the introduction of good govi*rnmont. During 
the rule of her son and successor. Ally Kajah, tho same maladministration continued. While lomphunts on his jiart 
regarding the evasion bv tho islanders of the monopoly of coir were frequent, countercharges were hrouqht by thorn of 
oppression on the part of the Kajah and hi^ agents in coUocting the dues. Knquiries conducted on the spot showed that 
the Hajsh’s authority was complctoly in abeyance in the throe x>ncicipal islands, and that he was powerless to enforce the 
monopoly. Ally Ikijah died in 1870 and was aucccioded by .Mooaa Allv Rajah, the pres/ nt h< aa of the family ; but iu> 
improvement took place in tho rebitions betwiiien tho Rajah and tho islanders. At length as tlioro w'hs no hope of any 
reform in the administration, astheKiijuh declined to abolish tho monopoly, and as the urrear.s of pcslicush had a gam 
accumtilaUKl to a largo sum, tho islands were attached and thoir administration vros assumed by tiic British OcvcrnmeLit 
in 1876. (9) Th9 Northsm Laccadives , — Tho inhabitants of the four northern Laccadives revolted in 1785 against the 

authority of tho Cannanorc family and sought the protection of Tippoo, who in 1787 allowed the Rajah to annex in lieu 
of these islands a jaghecr out of I he territory of tho liajah of CoUtoonaud. This jaghei r was re-occupied by the' Ikijah 
of Colatoonaud in 1791. A claim to <y>mi>cnMition for the loss of it was put forward by the Be.ehy of Cn/uiitnuru in 18".1 
gnd eoncoiled by th** of DirecUirs. A sum of Rupres 5,250 in the form of a remission of the pcshcuiiU is aunmiUy 

paid the head of the family on this account. Thi*so northern {.sUnds form part of the f anaru District. 
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60. Description. — Zemindarry or permanently-settled estates in Madras con- 
form generally to one of two typos. They are either the remains of ancient 
principalities, which the holder cannot sell or encumber beyond his own life interest, 
the succession being hereditary in the eldest son ; or they are creations of British 
rule, dating from 1802, and subject to the usual Hindoo rule of partition. The 
former have a political status wliich may be said to be quite wanting in the case 
of the latter. The chief zomindarrics of the first class are the following, noted in the. 
order of the amount of the yearly peshcush or fixed assessment which they jiay : — 
in the Vizagapatam District, Vizianagram, peshcush. Rupees 4,96,580 ; in the 
Nellore District, Vencatagherry, peshcush, Rupees 3,77,080 ; in the Madura 
District, Ramnaud, peshcush, Rupees 3,13,998 ; and Shivagunga, peshcush. 
Rupees 2,88,317 ; in the Godavery District, Pittapore, peshcush. Rupees 2,50,009; 
in the North Arcot District, Carvetnugger, peshcush, Rupees 1,80,494 ; and Calastry, 
peshcush, Rupees 1,70,790; in the Godavery District, Nidadvole, peshcush. 
Rupees 1,19,346 ; in theKistna District, Noozveed, peshcush. Rupees 95,443 ; in the 
Vizagapatam District, Bobbily, peshcush. Rupees 89,774 ; in the Gan jam District, 
Parlakimedy, peshcush. Rupees 87,825 ; in the Vizagapatam District, Jeypore, 
peshcush. Rupees 16,000. The accompanying map[* *] shows the situation of each 
of these ancient zemindarries. A brief account, geographical and historical, is given 
in the foot-notes. There are a considerable number of minor zemindarries. 


[‘j SrCLLINOS AUTflOKIZEO BY GOVERNMENT OCCURRING IN THE MAP SHOWING CtfIBF 2 kMINI>ARUI£S.* — Aoantapar» Ami, 

Atagad&, B&ngaiiapalle, IiobV)iH, Darai, GodAvari, Gundalakamma, KAIahasti, Kangundi, KArvotnagar, LAngulya, 
Nidadavdl, Nflgiri, NAzvul, PAlAr, ParlAkimedi, Ponnor, PeriyAr, PithAparana, Podili, Ponndni, Piidiikdta, Punganiir, 
Ramnad, Ruahikulya, Sanddr, Sivagauga, TAmbrax>arni» Tokkali, Tuni, Vaigai, VatnBhadliAra» VcIlAr, Venkatagiri. 

[*] Sketch Account of thk Vizianagram Zeminoarky, — The Rajahs in the Northern Cirenrs were at first treated as 
fcadatories, and paid tribute, being oxiKicied in return to keep the hill tribes in order. In 1B02, hc>wevor» a perinanoiit 
settlement was introduced, and the chiefs became zemiindfurB, retaining the management of the land revenue of their 
estates, but being theinsolvcs liundod over to the judicial power. In Vizagapatam there are 14 of these zemindars, all 
of ancient lineage, the most iniportaut of wdiom is the chief, now styled Maharajah of Vlzinnagrani. Tho hca<l of tho 
house claims descent from Madhavavarnia of the Ooilayaporc family, who led a Rajpoot colony into tho Kistna valley in 
591 A.D. He is oonsoipieutly of the Grnhiloto tribe, belonging to the Sisodiya branch and the Vasishtagotra. According to 
the traditions of this lioiise BijeibhcKjp, one of its tuembers, at a very early period settled in Ajooddhia, the modern Oudh, 
whence in tho year 514 of tho Siwa ora corresponding to 592 A.D. his descondant Madhavavarnia emigrated to the 
Telitigana country accompanied by the representatives of the Vasishta, Dhananjaya, Koundinya, Kasyap, and Bhamdwaja 
gotras of his own tribe. His doscendants became important Sirdars of the Kootbshahy dynasty of Golcondah. One of 
these sirdars, called Poosapauty Madhavavarnia, and his desceudants established thomselvcH bctw'cen the rniddlo of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centnrios in Vizianagram. Pedda Vijiaram Ra* succeeded hi. s fatlicr alHiiit tho year 17X0 
aud his long reign terminated in 1757. lie built tho fort at Vijiaiiagram, to which place ho rcinoveil his capital from 
Potnore, a few miles to the south. Ho extended -his |>owcr over the neighbouring Rajahs until his authority in tho 
Circars was of tho first importance. His alliance was sought by the Fowjdnr of the Nizam, to wliose kingdnni V'izia* 
nagrarn appcrtaiucil ; and when Hussy came to take possession of the Circars he joiuocX Ids forces with that conimandrr 
in tho celebrated attack on Bobbily iu 1757, where tho Rajah met his death at tho hands of usBaAsins. His HucecsKor, 
Ananda Gujapaiy Jhiz, was a man of equal power and authority. Ho ruled from Chictu'olo to Rajahniundry and nimle a 
treaty with tlic kngliMli as a s.JvcriMgii power. When Lally, in 1758, summoned ii ussy to Pondicherry, Auaiida Ita/, 
who was hostile to the Freneli, niarchvd on V'i/.ugapatain, then iu the possession of that jiowcr, ea)>tured it, hauhul down 
the French I'olours, and hoj.sted Knglisli in their stead. Ho then with much portinneity sought tho aid of the Knglisli 
both from Madras and from Calcutta, ami at the latter place his representations had tho effect of securing the co-o]icrn- 
lion of Clive, who despatched Colonel Forde on the expH'dition which resulted iu tho expulsion of the French from the 
Northern Circars. On Forde’s arrival ut Vizagapatam in October 1758, he joined his forces with Ananda Rax, and in 
conjunction with Mr. Androwg, w'ho had been sent to Vizagapatam from Madras to take charge of the factory, settled 
articles of agreement between the Company aud tho Rajab to tho effect that the Rajah was U> pay tho exiienNes of tho 
expedition and wau to bo put in posscs.^iou of all tho inland country, the Company to possess all tho conquered sea- 
coast from Vizagapatam to Mosulipiitam, and no treaty for the disposal or restitution, whether of the Rajah's or tho 
English possessions, to be inado without tho consent of hoth parties. This treaty being signed, the allies proceeded to 
action. The decisive battle of Condoro was fought on the 7th December and M. Conflans fled to Hasulipatam, which 
surrendered to the joint arnie of these allies in April 1769. While this famous siege was progressing, ^laubut Jung, the 
Nizam of the Deccan, lay encamped forty miles off, awaiting the result of the contest between the French and tho 
English, and when victory declared for tho latuir, ho entered into a treaty with Colonel Forde in which tho scrvicee 
of Ananda Onjapaty Raz were duly recogniztR), if inadequately recximponsed. Ananda Raz died soon after and was 
suooeeded by an adopted son, Vijtaram Kaz, whose elder brother, Seetharam Raj, l>ecanio his Diwan. This enterprising 
but misdirected man governed the whole country from Rajahmuodty to Ghicacole from 1760 to 1767. Tho. yoong 
Rajah'e title wee acknowledged by the Nizam Salaubut Jung in 1760 at Rajahmnndry. He agreed to pay tribute to the 
Nizam of Rupees 2,90,059-4-0, but owing to the revolution at Hyderabad when oalaubui Jung wae depoeed by his 
brother, Nizam Ally, the affairs of this Circsr were neglected and SeetXiaram Raj pursued hie career of annexation 
unchecked. Forde's expedition was made use of by Clive to procure from the Emperor Shah Alum the flrmann for the 
Northern Circars, dated 12th August 1765, and consequently it was to Ananda Raz that tho British owe the oeeeion of 
these provinces. The firmaun with the subsequent treaties of 1766 and 1768 completed the transfer of tho Circars to 
the British who established their authority over the Poosapauties from the year 1767. They then paid their first tribute 
of thm lakhs to the Chief of Masulipatam, which had remained in our hands sihee its capture by Forde in 1758. At 
this time ^sides tho large stAte of Viziaiksgi*Rm, Jeypore, Falcondah and fifteen other large zemindarries acknowledged 
Yijianm Raz as their suzemin, and when Mr. Andrews came up to VisaMpatam as Chief in 1769, Seetharam Raj procured 
the aid of the Company’s troops and quelled a formidable ineunreetum against hie authority which had broken out 
among the Hill Zemindars. From this time until hie reCtremoni from public affaire in 1783, Seetharam Rai oontinued 
s career of authoritative mauagemout in the affairs of the Poosapauty bouiic. His active energies extended to Madras, 
wbhre the Presidency and Council contributed to promote bis interest and gratify his ambUSoti. His condact was 
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namely, fifty-two in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, four in the Goclavery, six in the 
Kistna, five in theNollore, five in the North Arcot districts, one in Kurnool, six in 
Trichinopoly, eleven in Madura, fourteen in Coimbatore (called Poligar estates), 

animadverted on by Xlr. Dundafi in the Houso of Commons (in April 1782) and however mnch of obloquy ho obtained^ 
it is certain that tho Vi^iaziagram house rLanined its high position only so long as SSetharuni Haj was at the helm. Ho 
retired in 1793 and in 1794 his brother Vijiaram Ra^c was hotrayod into a show of oonturiia<^y. Ihe Company's troops 
fought him at Padmanabham on the lOth July, and the old Rajah had his palanqain placed in the van of the and 
foil at the first discharge. The death of Vijiaram Raz marks a turning point in the fortunes of the family. Sumoct to 
«jccasional vicissitudes, the importance of llie Poosapautios had steadily inci'easctd tbrougb43ut the century. Their own 
dominions and those of their feudatories covered an area conterminous with the present district. Their tenure of this 
extensive country was that of a tributary prince. The head of the house was honoured by the titles of Miraah and 
Mauoa Snltan, and tho Uonoorablo Company accorded him a royal salute of 19 guns when he 'Visited thoir Chief at 
Visagapatam. These titles and the solute reduced in 1848 to 13 guns are still enjoyed as hereditary honours, for, 
although tho permanent oettlemout altered the tenure by which the present semindarry is held, it did not deprive tho 
houso of its hereditary honours. Tho Government in 18C2 recognised his right to the title of Rajah and admitted his 
claim to higher distinctions than are usually lu corded to zemindars. Aft.or tho battle of Padmanabham, his young sou 
fle<l to the protection of the hill zoniiudars who were disposed to raise the standard nf revolt in his favor, but this Wuh 
averted by timely mettsures, and tlio boy known as Karrain Balx>o recoivod a kaul from I^ord Hobart, Governor of 
Madras, at thef cud of 1794. Tho doiiiiaion of the PooaiipauticK was then curtailed to its proHont size. The hill chiefs were 
released from their position subordinuto to the I'oosapautics, and other tracts werti taken fnmi them and wore added to 
tho llaveily, tho name given to the doinosne or household lands of tho sovereign. Tlie Viziaimgram zensiiuJarry is ur>w 
about 3,0CK) square miles iii extent, aud contaius, according to tlm connus of 1881, 1,252 villages with 185,904 houscK 
and 841,lt>8 inhabitanrs. According to tho permanent settlcincMit tho peshoush was fixed at Hupocs 6,tK),0U0. The 
zemindarry is divided for rovenuo purposes into 11 tnl(M>lcs, and the siystem of administration is based on tho Govemmont 
pii’uctico ill the neiglibotiring talotjks. There an* about 3 u,(VM> tenants and 10,000 sub-tenants. TJie area under plougli is 
about 275,000 acres i the rates of rout vary frtaii Rupee.s 5 tt» Uiipeos 10 j)cr acre for wet laail and Rupees 2 Annas 8 per 
acre for tbry laud. The population is nliiio.st entirely Hindoo and Tolocjgoo speaking. 'J he towns ore Vizianagrain 
and Bimiipatam and there are several l.argc and thriving agricultural villages. The estate is well supplied with roads, 
schools and hospitals, in which mattors the Vizianagrain Haj will compare favorably with any part of India. Thi.w 
fiourisbing condition of things had its origin in the ariiiiigeuieut m:uie by Narraiii Baboo, who resided for the greater 
part of his long rule in Benarcu, and left tho estates in the hands of Govemmont. Uo dit;d heavily in debt at lienarcH 
in 1845, and his succe.'jsor CiUitimied thr; arriingenient tnado by his father for seven years, taking over the inauagnniont 
in 1852. This Rajah, Vijiaram Kuz, proved himself worthy of his high pdaoe. An aceonipliHlsod and Ubcml man, ho 
fulfilled tho duties of his piositiun in a manner rarely equalled by an Indian prince. In 1803 he was nominated a Member 
of the liOgislativo Council of India. In 1864 he roceivod, in addition to his hereditary title's, that of Maharajah, to which 
tho prefix of His Highness wua subsequently addijd. He was decorated K.C8.1., and in 1877 at the Inipi^rial 
Proclamation his perHonul salute was fixed at 13 guns. His name wtt.s enrolled in the li.st of tho Chiefs of India, wIiohu 
visits ore rotumod once a year by tho Vict roy. Ho died in 1878 and was succeeded by his son, Ananda Kaz, born in 
1850, who is now 34 years of ago. In 1881 tho title of Maharajah was conferred upon him as a ]>( rsonal distiiiction 
and his title to the ancient salute of 13 gun.s mentionod above wiis fully rocoguised. lu 1882 ho w.’ih miulc ii KvHow of 
the Madras University aii<l was; gazetiod Member of tho Madras Legislative Council in March ltt84. 

r*J Rkktch Accou.nt or tiu: VKXCAT.ujHkURY ZKNfiMiAUHV, — This is a zemindarry estate ill NeJloro District. Tho 
family began with one Chevy Reddy, who becumo possessed of a large fortune by a lucky accident in tho fourtooiith 
century. His dosconclantfl attaclu.al ihomsolvcn at first to tho king of Warangal, but they grew in inipiortanco till they 
equally him in power and became independout chieftnins. Tho estate has an area of 2,117i square miles, and ineludes 
two talooks, Vencatagherry and Roloor in the i^.xtreme south of tho Ncllore District, and two, Dflrshy and Podily in tho 
extrema north, besides large tracts in tho Governtiient talooks of Goodoor, Oanigherry, and Ungolo. I'he number of 
villages (1881) is 726, and of inhabitants 3(X),865, dwelling in 61,507 houses. The estato pays to Govemmont a 
peshcQsh or piennaucut rovenuo of Rupioes 3,74,347. Tho {>reseut zemindar, whose father (a Companion of tho Star of 
India) is still alive, claims to be tho twenty-eighth in lineal descent from the founder of t)ie family. In 1751 his 
ancestor assisted the English agiuust Hyder Ally, who destroyed the town in retaliation. The family has always boon 
distinguished for its loyalty to tho British. The zemiodar is the chief of a large caste, tho Volamas. 

[«3 Skjbtch Accou.nt of tub Bamnaiju Zbmindaruy. — The chief or Setooputiy of Ramnaud in tho Madura District, 
was la ancient times a person of much note. Tho founder of tho ancient Marava dynasty of Botooputties or guardians 
of the Isthmus and sacred temple of Ramoswaratn, was 8upp>osod to be appointed by Rama himself. The Shotooputtics 
of Ramnaud were subjentsof the Pandyan and Naick kings of Madura, but they were the chiefs of all the subordinate 
Poligars. Under the English the Shetooputtics Injcaine more Zemindars, with a permanent settlomeut. The zemindarry 
lies between lat. 9** 3' and lO’ 2' N. and long. 78^ and 70** E., being bounded on the north by Bhivogunga, PorHlooeottah, 

and Tanjoro, on the east and south by the sea, on the seuth by Tinnevelly, and on the west by the Shiviigunga Zemindarry 
and the Tirootnungalam Talook of tho Madura Di.strict, and by Tinnevelly. The chief is the head of the Mara var caste*. 
Poogalore, now only a small homlot on tho Madura road, and 10 miles north-west of Ramnaud, was formerly tho family 
seat ; but BlK)ut the commencement of the eighteenth century, they moved their capital'^o the present town and fortified 
it. The fortifications (now destroyed) oousistod of a wall 27 feet high and 5 feet thick, siirroandod by a ditch, now lillc?d 
with mbbish. In the centre of the fort is rho palace. In 1769, the famous Jesuit, John doBritto, was put to death by 
the Rajah of Ramnaud. The treaty of 1792 ]irovided that tho Poligars dependent on tho Boobahdarry or Governorship 
of Aroot should be placed nnder the British Government. On this occaBion Colonel Marty n was sent with a small 
force to occupy Raruuuud and to arrange for tho punctual collection of tho rovenuo due from tho estate. In 1795 
the zemindar was deposed for rebellion, and sent as a prisoner to Madras. In 1803 tho Company made over Ramnaud 
to the elder sister of tlio deposed zemindar, the assossment being fixed peruajuieutly in tbo proportion of two-thirda 
of the gross revenue. Tho estate is now in the hands of tlio Conrt of Wards, the zemindar being a minor; ho comes 
of age iu 1889. Tho Veigay river, wliieJi waters Madura, supplies tho large tank at Ramnaud capable of irrigating over 
6,000 acres of laud. The total number of tanks in the zemiudarry is 1,767. The f>opii1ution was returned by' tho 
Census of 1881 at 476,268 poreous ; the area is 2,112 square miles, the total revenue of fiisly 1291 was Riij>ces 7,41,74‘f>, 
and the penheush or tribute payable to the British Govemmont is fixed at Rupees 8,14,000. The estate was for a long 
time notorious for neglected administration and backward agriculture, forming a marked contrast to those portions of 
the district held under the ryotwarry tenure. During tho lifetime of the late Zemindar, Mootooramalingam Shetoopntty, 
tho estate was oucumbered with heavy debts incnrre<l chiefly owing to long litigation. At his request tho Government 
intervened and advanced him a loan of Rupees 14,22,830 on the security of the estate to pay off the debts, tho cstuto 
having in tho meantiino boon attached and taken under Government management on account of arrears of p^sheush. 
On the death of tho Zemindar in 1873, the Court of Words l&sso mod the managemeot which still continues. The estate 
has, under tho Court of Wards* manogenieut, attained a satisfactory improvement in every way. The Oovornment 
granted a loan of 10 lakhs of rupees to |iay the debts in 1873, and a fuiibor loan of 2 lakhs in 1878 for the rejiair of 
irrigation w«>rks damaged by ttouds. Tin’s loan has of late been largely reduced. 

[•3 SxBTCH Account of tub Boivaounoa Zbxindarxy. — This zemindarry is In Madura district ; its area is 1,551 
square miles and its population (1881) 432,428, living in 1,485 villages and 84,912 houses. The |)OBhcush jNiid to 
Oovemmout is Ruf)ees 2,58,6'4l. Tho semindarry was formerly part of the Ramnaud, Shetoopn tty’s territory. Alwur, 
1730 Cattaya Tovar the eleventh Bhetooputty, assigned two-ftfths of his principality to one Sasivarna Tevar, ToHgar of 
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and tw^enty-two in Tinnevelly; altogetherl26. In Vol. II, App. XLVfl, is.givon 
a complete list ot all the xeinindars and minor chieftains in the I’resideucy ai'ranged 
by districts, and sub-divided whore necessary into ancient vseiniinlarries and pro- 


Naloottah, m reward for tho valuable servicoe Iip rendered to liini in wresiiiig the posseRsion of Komnand from iihawauy 
Shunkara Tevar, a usurper. Tlse portion of territory thus nequired by Sosivarna Tevar recoivod tlm uauto of Shivag\inga, 
which thenceforward becatno a separate zemindarry independent of Katnnatid, though like other zeniindarries it owed 
ullogianco to tho Nawab of tho Carnatic. Sasivnrna Tevar, thu first zemindar, was on his sucx*eodod by his sun 

A'adooganatha Tevar. In 1772 the Poligar, who was a tool in the hands of two upstart chieftains of low origin known 
as Periva Maroothoo and Chinna Muroothoo, xnuuifostcd marks of disloyalty to the Nawub. A liritish force under C'olonet 
Joseph Smith was sent against him, and in the ensuing hostilities the Poligar was killed while endeavouring to escape by 
Olio of the gates of tho fort of Calayar Covil. His widow the Hanoe accompanied by some of hor friends tied to Dindignl 
w here they' were protected by Hyder Ally. In 1781 tho Hanee was restored to the zemindurry, but her rule was only 
nominal. ^Tho Maroothoos, whoso intiuence was unliouiided, practically ruled tho country. Jly the treaty of 171)2 w ith 
the Nawab all sovereign power over tho Poligar’s country was transferred to tho East India Company. The Uanec of 
Shivagunga died, in 1800, and with her death Stvsivarna Tovar’s lino became oztinct. Tho Marootlioos assumed the 
ascendancy, and joining in rebolliou openly sot the Hritish at dcliunco. Tho British force under Colonel Agnew' soon 
jiiu dowm this rising and drove tho Murootho-»s to take refuge at Calayar Covil which was ovenluully taken by atorui. 
'I’he Maroothoos wore captured and consigned to the gullowH. Thus tho zemindarry beoauit* an escheat to Oovernment. 
Bv a proclamation of 6th July 1801 (iovernment installed as zemindar Oowryvallabha 'J’evnr, who was a coliutcral 
descendant of the progenitors of tho first zemindar Sasivarna Tevar. The permanent settlement of tho estate w as inado 
with him under a Sunnud i niilkeut istimrar (deed of agreement) in April 1803. In 1820 CJow ry vallabKa Tovar, the 
Istimrar xemindar died, leaving throe w'idow's and daughters. His elder brother one Oya Tevar, who htdd anoLher family 
zemindarry culled Padumatoor, and who died in 1815, had sons who survived the Istimrar zemind.'ir. The eldest of 
iheso Mootoovatiooganatha Tovar cluimod rigid of Kiiecession to Shivagunga on the ground of thu f.unily being undivided, 
while tho widow's and daughters itllc‘ged that the heir was Angamotatoo Nochiyar tho senior surviving w ife of tiio dcceasv d. 
Ill July 1830 a razeonauiah or iigreemeut cd' enmproniiae was executed by the widows admitting the right of 
vudouganalha Tevar as zemindar. Acting on thi.s document, tiie fJovormneiit installed Mootoovadoo^'-anat ha Te\ a r an 
zemindar of Shivaguiiga. He died and was suceuedeil by liia son llodha (looroosaw'xny Tevar in June 1831. This ijUeeet*8i«>n, 
which was disputed by the widows and daughters of the deceased Istimrar zemindar, threw opcMi the doer for litigation 
w'hich continued for half a century and has fornu'fl tho salient feature of the recent history of SliivH;.-!inga. Vully Nui hiyar 
daughter by tho first wife, and Aiv:am<»otr,o»> Niurhiyar tho senior surviving widow of the iNtiini ar zemindar, filed suits 
suecessivoly in the years 1832 and 1833 in tlu* Prc*vinci.il Court ugaiiist tho Qb»>vt? Bodba (loorousawmy for t he recovery 
of tho zoraindarry. Tho Provincial <.’uui‘t diKiuiseod both the suits in 1834', the tlecrees Jiuvuig buKcd on the 

assumption that the docoased Istimrar zemindar and his brother were undivided. On apjieal tlu* buddt.x Court reversed 
the decrees of the Lower Courts in 1837 on the assuiiiptioii of the contrary, viz., that the hroiluMs were divided. On 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council, tho Judicial Coinmittec rovorHod the docrco of tho Sudder Uourt in 181I on the ground 
that no points had boon recorded on tho question of division or non-division and liiroctcMl the seni*ir widow-, Angainoutuio 
KacUiyor to bring a new suit. In the meantimo B(.<t(ha Cioorooeitwinj Tovar died and was Kuceeeiled in thu possesuioit 
of tho zornindarry by his brotlier Gowry Tevar. In 18 k5 Angamoottoo Nachiyar the senior w ivhuv of tlu* Istimrar zemindar, 
filed a now suit. The Civil Court passed a docroe in I8t7, cliauiiRsing tho iuif< on tho ground that the Istimrur zemindar 
and his brother wore uudividod. From this Aiigiiniuottoo Naehiyar appealed to the Pudder Court. Pending the ajipoal 
both appellant and respondent died, lu pursuatuMi of n notice frt»m tho Kndder Court, Kutuma Nachij^ar and another 
Eow'rya Nachiyar daoghters <if tho latiuirur zemindar by his third wife and his second widow respect ively, cunie forwartl 
te supply the place of tho appellant Angamoottoo Nachiyar. A« for tho deceiwiod respondent dowry 'revnr, his <d<h‘RL 
8<»u and heir then an infant revived the ap[>cal, the estate having bt-eti placed under the luauugiouent of tlie Court of 
IVurds. lu 1852 the Smldcr Court however «ti*uck tlie appeal off its file on the grouml ib.if .ippi llanff^ did not chum 
as representatives of the laio apjiellant Angamoottoo Nachiyar but, claimed <>u their own tli.siiuct rights ns ilescenduiiia 
of tho Istimrar zemintlar. Thereuj.»on Katania Nachiyar and Sowrya Nocdiiyor tiled new- smts in the Chvil Court of 
Madura iu thu years 1856 and 1857 respectively against tho gimnlian of tho minor zomimtnr and die Collector us 
Agent to the Court of Wards for tho recovery of tho zemindurry. I’lio Civil Court dccrued ugninst the pluiiitifTs in 
both tho salts on the ground that thu jndgmvnL pas.^cd by the Civil Court in 1817 in the suit bnmght to determino the 
status of the Istimrar zemindar was a judginent in rein and w'lis coiieiiiaive agRinst all the world, viz., tlint the Istimrar 
zemindar and his brother were undividtHi. 'rhis decree was aflirrned by the ISudder Court mi apja al in 1851*. Fn in 
thin decree of tho Suddor Court, as well as from the several adverse decreus and orders passed by the ('ivil ami Suilder 
Courts from 1847 to 1859, Katama Nachiyar appealed to Her MiijuHty in Council. Tho other appellant, Sow rya Niu’hi} ur 
referred to above died pending apia-al in England. In 1863 th«' Privy Council pnasud a decision reversing tho ilccrt ea 
appealed against and declaring the appellant Kntania Nachiyar, the then only surviving daughter of tho Istimrar 
zemindar, to be entitled to recover the 'zeinindarry, which was lier futhor’s selCacquired property. Katama Nachiyar 
was accordingly installed into the zemindarry. Shortly after tho Padamatoor or elder bru..c4 made ouo more attenqit 
to re-open the question, which was finally defeated by a decision of tho Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
1866. From that time the younger branch of the family of the Istimrar zemindar has remuined in posKOBsion without 
any further disturbanco on tho port of the Pudauiatoor or older branch. In the year 1877 Katama Nachiyar di()d, when 
disputes arose among the members of tho younger branch as regards tho right of suc<!e8sion to tho zomindsrry. 
In 1869, i.e., eight years jirior to the death of Katama Nachiyar Doraysinga Tevar, tho oldest surviving grandson by a 
daughter of the Istimrar zemindar by his second wife, had instituted a suit to obtain a declaratory decree uDiruiiug 
bU title to the zemindarry as against the heirs of Katama Nachiyar. The District Court and the Madras High Court 
decreed in his favor, but on appeal the Privy Council reversed the orders of the District and High Courts on the groum' 
that the case w'as not a proper one for a declaratory decree. Again, on the death of Katama Nucliiyar in 1877, tho 
Kiipie Doraysinga Tevar instituted a regular suit, claiming succeKsiun to the zornindarry on the strength of the above 
declaratory declines whereby his title was established, lie established his claim iu the District Court as well us before 
the High Court and the Privy Council on appeal. With this d<?ciHum of the Privy Council iu 1881 closed tbe extriuu-tliuarifv 
lengthy litigation as regards tho question of succession. No sooner had the District Judge decreed in his favor iii 
December 1877 than Doi*ay8inga Tovar was installed in the zemindarry. Tho estate was by this time greatly eucumbored 
with debts incurred on account of the long litigation, and Doraysinga Tevar was a little mure than nomiuaJ xuopriclor 
us, owing to the debts decreed against it, tlic whole of tho estate passed into tho hands of tnurigugoeH and (>thcr 
creditors. Doraysinga Tevar died in July 1883 and was sacceedod by his son Periasaw my Tevar alias Oothiiyunu 
Tevar, who is the present titular zemindar of Shivagunga. 3’his proprietor is in extremely narrow circamstunces, the 
property being still in the hands of creditor^ and likely to remain so for many years to come. . ■ 

[•J SsacTCH Account OK THE Pitta FORE Zemindarry.— Tho principal zemindarry in tho Codavery district is timt of 
Pithapoorain, or Pittapore, which is situated between the eastern branch of the Godavery and the district of Vizagapu- 
tain. Tho present zemindar is Vcncata Maha)>atiy Gaugadhar Kama Kow. He was a minor w'hen he succeeded to the 
estate on his father's death, and tho zcminilarry was consecpicntly for twelve years under tho management of the 
Collector. It has now been sevoral years uudor the managemeut of the zemindar himself. The family belongs to the 
Vclama caste, and to th^ sub-division of that caste called * Oogrooloo,' which is a term applied to those who gain tlieir 
livcHliood by the profession of arms. Tho Kajah's ancestora are said to have emigrated from Ondh. The zemindarry 
of Pittapore was bestowod on Kamchendra Bayauaxri, grandson of the original founder of the family, by the Mahomedau 
Govemssent, in recognition of his services to the State. This grant was made two hundred and twenty-eight years 
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prietarj estates, with the amount of peshcush paid. The law I’clntiug to zemin> 
darries is principally that contained in the two Madras Uegulntions XXV nii<l 
XX VI of 1802. Sections 2 and 3 of the former vest a proprietaiy right os againat 

ago, or »bont 1647 ; ai«i nninc;ronK rowanlM socm to have boon to the family by tho Muiisalfuau Movt'rnori* 

durinff tho time it wuti under thoir rule. A piirwunna watt faHued in Hijra 1087 (A.D. 1676) to Jiigga Jlayiinaiii bndlior 
of tfaeon'ipDa] grantee, a|>)M>iutiiig Inm to be a airdiir in command of 350 inon. Two yoam afterwards Krishna Rayuuatn 
the second owner of the estate, received from tho Kiiif»cror of Delhi a grant, bestowing on him the village of Sainiii .w'^'nh 
as a ^mokhauaa,* or rent free inhoritanco to descend to his family, and appointing him a sirdnr in command of 15U men. 
In Hijra 1163 (A.D. 1748) an annual grant of five hundred ))agocias was made to him by the Nizam. Fonr years later 
two further grants were ma<le to tho fcime iiajah ; tho first making over to him the fort of Pittn|>oro w-ith all its 
munitions of war, and tho second granting him Caiipavaram and other villages as a jaghi^er. Tho pernmnent grant of 
the estate, or as it was usually called in those days a Suuiiud i tnilkoui istirnrar, w*n8 coiif(u*re(] by tho Kfiglish Oovern< 
aaent in 1802, when tho Pormaiiout Sottlemeut was offoctod, on Voucata Neelo/Iry Hayiuiuni who was then in possc^Ksion 
of tho estate. The Fittaporo zeunindurry contains about 371 square iiitles with a |Kiptilation of 18t,0lK, of witic-h 
91,487 are males and 92,531 are females. Between 1871 and 1881 tho population decreaHe<l by 24.658. The itopulution 
consists almost entirely of Hindoos ; there being only 4,636 Mal^omedans and 907 Christians. Tint somiiularr}' is pun ly 
watered by tho Yeleroo river, which rises in the north of Poddapooram talook and partly by aniciic elinnnels. Mont 
than one>third of tho f>eoplo consist of agrtculturs lists. Cocanada is situated within this semindarry with a population 
of 28,856 ; besides this, there is ouly one town containing more than 10,000 inhabitants, viz., Pittapoi*e which haa 11,693. 
Sis villages have a population exceeding 3,000, and there are 11 other villages which contain over 2,000 inhabitants. 

[^3 Sketch Account of the Carvkt.nucgeu /emin^arry. — This is a zemindarry in tho North Arcot district. It was 
originally a polliern in tho hands of a Reddy family. About tho close of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century one Saulava Reddy was Poligar. The descendants of a powerfnl Rajah family in the Northern Circars, Geddy 
Makliaradzoo, and Bopparadzoo the anct'Stors of tho present family, took service with Saulava Reddy, who appointed 
Makharadzoo his prime minister ; Saulava Roddy (bdng isstudoss. Makharadzoo took possession of the ]H)llicm, obtaining 
a sunnud from the Nawab of tho Carnatic, and appointed Bop])aradzoo his prime minister. They have since muintaincHl 
and improved their position. The roigniTig family of Carvetnugger thus belongs to the Hajfxi caste and claims pure 
Cshatriya desoeut. The Carvetnugger and Calastry Poligars were originally feudal chiefs subject to tho Kujuh of 
Chondragherry himself subordinate to the Vijianngger kings. On the destruction of the latter kingdom at the buttle i»r 
Talioote in 1666, Chnndraghorry became indepoTident, but about the middle of the following century fell under tbo 
dominion of the Mahomedan kings of Guleondah and at the fall of the kingdoms of Golooitdah and Bcejaporc they passed 
to the Nizam and his deputy tho Nawab of the Carnatic, subject to the nominal control of the Emperors of Dcdhi. 
Situated as they are in a mountainous, and in tho.Me times remote, portion of tho Eastern (Hiauts, these F*o)igars long 
maintained their indcpeiidonco, fighting among thcniselves and withholding their tributi*, but taking little or no part in 
the wars that devastated tho Coxnatic in connection with the rival pretenders for the nawabH)ii)> or with the invasions 
llyder and Tippoo. In common with all the Carnatic Foligars, they came under the complete control of the Ilritish 
Government by tho treaty of 1702 with tbo NuAvab, to be managed on his behalf; and by that of 180! Ihc?y were 
finally coded to tho British Government. Car>'efungger having a population of 6,874, has long Is'cn tin? residence of 
this family. Tho town is sovon inilrs west, of Po<atoor a station in tho iiorth-wcstorn line of the Mntlras railway. Tho 
Poligars of Carvetnugger hold their eshite on military tonuro and were under an obligation to servo in time of ^\ar 
with a certain number of armed roiainers, Tl>ev made a considerable addition to the estate in tin* eigiiteenth century. 
The potty Poligar of Bnlinaidoo Pt»lliom is said have forcibly seized tho daughter of Mahomed Ally when <ni her way 
from Hyderabad to Madras. Tin* Nawab inviied tbo Carvetnugger and Calastry Poligai’s to overthrow tliis poligar 
SIS well as other insubordinate cliiefs in the neigh bonrhrsal. A buttle was fought at Natrniry, when tho petty poligars 
were routed and their luiid.'< divi<lo<l betweoii Carvetnugger and Calastry. Other pollierns were alxiut tho suine time 
annexed. In 1790 and again in 1799 the Zemindars ol Carvetnugger and Calastry were at. war ono w'ith nnotlier. 
Butin 1801 both w'orc <ibliged by tho Ilritish Government to disbiind their armed retninei's, and in the following \<iir 
a permanent sunnud wns issued to the Carvetnugger Poligar investing him with tho title of zemindar. The original 
tribute on this estato was Rupees 1,14,051, but when the iniliiiiry toiiuro wus abolished and tlio troops disbnmlocl their 
cost was added, raising tho tribute to Riipot?s 1.87,663 ; after various deductions on account of land.s si)iee taken up for 
public purposes it now amounts to Rup<*e8 1,78,913 Tho aniiiial rovoiiuo varies between 7 iiml 8 Inkbs. Tbo /«*iinn- 
darry, situated among tho spurs and detached fragiiient.s of the range of the Eastern Ghauts, is bounded on the north- 
west and south bv Government talooks of North Ar€:*ot, on tho oust by Chinglopiit district, and on the norfh-enst. 
by the Calastry flemindnrry. It arc^a is 435,122 acres, a largo portion of which is monntuiri and forest. It has a 
population of 275,830, of whom 2' ,101 arc Ilimloos, 3,1568 Mnhoinodaiis, 61 Christians nnd others. For the pur]M»Hi*s of 
criminal administrat’in the estati is divided into two divisions, Narruinavaram and Trittuny, but the Zeniinder for 
revenue administration divides it into ihreer talooks, Nurruiuavaratn, Trittauy, and Pallipatt. There uro 792 villages in 
the estate. Tho total number of hoiise.n is 4.?, 846. Tho hills to tbo west are bare nnd rocky, but tho Nagary inonn- 
tains to the east are well «>vcrod with forest. This fine range terminates westward in an abrupt and lofty precipice 
which forma a prominent fontnro for many miles, and is used as a land-mark at sea ; its height is 2,826 feet i it is known 
as the Nagary Nose. Carvetnugger is drained by the Narrsinavaram and Nagary rivers, both torrents, dry except 
during the rains. It is the most fertile portion of tho North Arcot district, the lands consisting of rich loams niut 
clays, and everywhere well watered. High rents prevail, but the people are for the most part prosperous. The 
chief towns are Carvotnugger, Poottoor, Narraiiia varum, Nngary, and Trittony. Tho present Zemindar, Haje Bonttna 
Rajah Bahaudur, sucooedod his father who died on the 17th April 1884. Tho estato is involved in heavy liabilities. 

[*3 Skjstch Accoiwt of the C.\t.\sTHY ;'kmino.\rby. — Tho family from which tho Calastry Zemindar sprang bolongc'd 
to the Velama caste. They were originally Mcncativ'algars, or chief superiiitondonts, appointed by the Vijianngger 
kings about tho fifteenth century. After the fall of that kingdom they waged constant war against their neighbours and 
enlarged their estate by appropriating fresh territories. An outline of the early history of this zemindarry is given in 
the notice of Carvetnugger. In the middle of tho aeventeenth century their territory extended as far as Madras on the 
east ai>d lioyond Conjee veram on tho south. It was from ono of the Calastry Poligars, Damarla Voiicatiulry Naidoi>, 
that Mr. Day on behalf of the East India Company, in 1639, obtained the grant of Chinna Cooppam, a small fishing 
village north of Mylapore, where Fort Saint George now stands. The grant was confirmbd by the Rtijah of Chiindru- 
gherrv whose vassal at that time the Calastry Poligar was. Tho earliest sunnud obtained by the IVdigar was one from 
tho Emperor Aurungzeob. It showed that the estate was then held upon a military tenure under the imnicdiatu 
control of the Naw-ab of Arcot, at whose summons tho Poligar was bound to appear in the fit*ld wit h 6,000 armod men. 
Their military power w’os always oonsidorable and was constantly employed in petty wars, cither the result of ((iiarrcls 
with the neighl^nring Poligars, or for the purpose of enlarging their territories. In 1801 the Poligar in coinnion wiih 
Carvetnugger and others had to disband his armed retainers, nnd in tho following year was granted a permanent sunnud 
as zemindar. The tribute paid bv the estate at the close of tho eighteenth centnry was small, amounting to 
87,718. But when it oanio under tfie authority of tho British Government it was resolved to relieve the zemindar of 
the burden of maintaining troops, adding in proportion to tho amount of tribute. This was accordingly raised to Kii|m*ch 
1,90,488. It now stands at Rn (ices 1,73,812. The nnittial revenue of the estate is alKUit 5 lakhs. The far Iter of flu* 
present zemindar received the title of Rajah in 1875 and on the 1st January 1876 received a further distinction ns u 
Companion of the Star of India. The zemindarry Is sitnated partly in North Arcot nnd partly in the Nelhtrc district, 
and lies upon the boundary of the North Arcot and Chingloput dietricts. It sc^oins the Carvetnugger Z«uiiind;ti‘iy on 
the south-west. It has an area of 380,651 acres, and a population of 118,022, of whom IMjtKtl arc liindoot, 2,907 iii i* 
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Government in zemindars, their heirs and lawful successors for ever, an assessment 
being imposed ; the Government and the zemindar exchanging agreements. This 
does not bar the sale law, where Government sell for arrears of a.ssessment. When 

Mn1ioruc4]rin8 find 124 CUvistian^. For'pnblic purpoaoB St ia divided into the Culaatry and Madcrpauk diviaiona. each in 
cijar><i! of a aub<ina^‘8trate ; the Zemindar dividca tho oatato for revenue pnrftoaca into the taluoka of Cnlaatry and 
Ciiiictiinand. Tho zemindnrry consists of villages with 22,405 houses. Its rivers arc tho Swamamonkhy, the Palatir 
and the Anianuddy or Nnrmiiiavaram river. The Swarnamookhy when in flood is a broad and deep stream, but is little 
utiii/ed for irrigation. The soil ia for the moat part sandy and poor, but thor*:^ aro namcrous tanks for irrigation. 
The Zemindar receives the rent in kind. It varies from village to villaire, but half tho produce is the general rate. 
Hesides lime and building stone, the estate has a soda soil from which rude ornaments of glass aro manufacturod. The 
only plac«> of importance is Calastry where tho Zemindar resides, a towTi with 9,935 inhabitants. 

[*] Sketch Account or tkb Nioadvolb ^^bmihoabry. — T his is an estate created ont of tho ancient semindarry of 
Noozveed in the Kistna district. The entire zemindarry was hold in 1772 hy ono Narsimha Appah Row. He was 
proclaimed a rebol, and was removed from the zemindarry in 1784, and his eldest son, Vcncata Narsimha Appah Row, 
was recognized as zemindar in his plaoe^ Under his lax management the zemindarry suffered flnancially, and in 1793 
was resumed by Government for arrears of revenue. In 1802 the zemindarry was restored. And by virtue of an 
agreement entered into by Voncata Narsimha Appah Row with his stop- brother, Ramchendra Appah Row, and in tho 
interests of tho peace of the zcmindariy, two estates were then croatufl ont of it ; and sunniids were issued to the eldest 
brother, Vcncata Narsimha Appah Row, for tho Kidadvolc estate, and to Rfiincheri<lra for tho remaining portion of the 
Noasveod eatato. Narsimha Appah Row was succeeded iu 1827 by his adopted son, Naraya Appah How, who was then a 
minor, and tho estate was therefore taken under the management of the Court v*f Wards, being aga'n made over in 1835 
on the zemindar attaining his majority. In consequence of tho heavy debts incurred by his father, and owing to 
bad years, Naraya Appah Row failed to pay the Qovernmeut posheush regularly, and the estates were attached and 
brought to sale in 1843, when Government interfered for tho reliof of the family, bought tho estate for Rnpoos 8,00,000 
and making over a portion of it to the Noozveed Zemindar in satisfactinn of his claims, remitted tho arrears of 
peshensh, compromised other liabilities, and restored the three |H>rgunna)is of Nidadvole, Bharznlly, and Ainbarapett 
to Naraya Appah Row with a fresh snnnnd. Tlie zemindar again Ml in arrears, and the pergunrtaha of Nidadvole 
uml Hharzully were again sold and bought by Gkivernment for Rupees 10,000, but owing to a certain illegality in 
the procedure tho sale was set aside, and the pergunnahs were restored to tho zemindar in 1859. Naraya Appah Row 
clied in 18(J4 leaving two widows, of whom tho survivor Ranee Papamrna now holds tlic estate. The three pergunnahs 
comprise aii area of 232 square miles, and contain a population of 102,301 souls. Tho peshensh payable to Govern* 
iiieiit is Rnpfioa 1,31,269-2-7. 

[*"] Sketch Acc(>iint or thk NoozvKKn Zemindarry. —The Noozvoe<l Zemindarry erists no longer as a whole. In 
18H1, it WHS ])artitioncd into six shares, each being rt»gi«tered as a aeparatu estate. The Noozveed Zemindarry as an 
entire i?Htsito is boundocl on tho north by the Godavery district ,* on the east by the same district and Croodivaiida 
tnlook ; on tho south by tho Jitindcr and Bezwada talooks ; and oti tho west by the Bozwniln talook and the Vissanapett 
dii ision. .Vrea G9 s<| lare miles, population 125,165, nninbor of villages 231, revcmio Kupccs 5,00,509, pesbeush before 
liartition KtipecH 95,413. Tho only important towns are Noozvoed. The scat of t lie Zemindars —CO miles north-west 
of Miisulipatam — an<i Giinnavarnm — tlio head-quarters of tho Deputy Tahsilclar and Magistrate in charge of tho Zemin- 
tlaiTy Division. Tbo language spoken is Tolwgoo. Tho occupation of the inhabitanfs is cbiofly agncultiire. Tho 
only metalled roa<l is that froii» Periked to Noozveed, 15^ milcK long. Tliree schools on the combined system and 
58 on tbo rosnU sy«tt;iri are inaintaiiieil by tlio Doonl Fund Jlo.ard : iih also a t hird ciass hospital at Noozveed under a 
Civil Apothecary. In tho heart «»f thf3 estate are situated two villages- linoraviiticha and Mails varam — belonging to the 
Ntzsni. Noi*th of the El loro canal tho soil is rocky ; smiUi of it, it is black c«>feton t»r regur. 8and-stonos form the 
chief geological feature of the northern tract. The staple crops are maize, idiolam and rice. No foresta exist. Tho 
Zciniiidars ludong to the Volama caste, and are tho most aneiont landlords in tbo di.strict. 'J'he first known member of 
this family is Meka Rasavanna who leaving the service of Kalikala, king of Chola, camo from tho south early iu the 
Hixtcciitl* century, and built a fort near Gollapuliy. Ho was aiiccoeded by his .«»on Timnmnria, bis grandson Baaa ‘onna, 
ami bis great grambson Konappa. Konappa had four sons. His socoud son Vc-ncatiuhy in 1662 rented some villages 
about Gollapuliy ; and his son A ppaiuia called Vij »y a received in 1667 from tho king of Golcondah tho titles of ' Tahaveer 
Vajalalat l)oo«to»>galm ’ : ‘ Rajah Balmudur * : and * Appah Row ' — tho last since otldod to the name of every male bom 
in the family. He built tho fort at Noozveed. His only son Voncatadry rented thnm pergunnahs and was succo«Hlod 
by his two sons Narsimha and Sobhauadry. Naraimha rccoivcHl the title of ‘ Tceu Hazaur Mansabdar * : and led 3,(i00 
men to the standard of his suzerain. Sobhanadiy who succeeded him assumed tho title of Zemindur and tho estate 
consisted of 18 pergunnahs. During tho timo of Asafjah Soobahdar of tho Deccan, the estate passed to Ramchendra 
Narsimha Appah Row — a deBC>ondant of Bapanna tbo fourth son of Koimpf>a. Asafjah marched into this country 
to restore the central authority. Ramchendra resistod and stood a siege of thi*eo months in the Nm^zveed fort. Bat 
not long afterwards the Fowjdar Koostum Ally Khan took tho fort and bebeadi'd Ranichetidra, whose skull was .added 
to the pile of tho zcjmiiidars* skulls on the of Rlloro fort. Roostum Ally Khan kept tho estates under manage- 

ment for twelve years. Vencatadry Appah Row of Noozveed in 1759 obtained /Vmaldarry Runnuds from the Fowjdar 
and in 1763 Zemindarry sunuuds for all the 18 jiergunnabs from Soobahdar Nizam Ally Kl«an. lu 1766 the Conclapilly 
and Klloro circars were ceded hy tho Nizam to tho East India Company witli whom Vencatadry Appah Row treated 
regarding his estates. In 1771* he died, and was ■ueccedca by his brother Narsimha Appah Row. This turbulent 
zemindar on tangleil himself in warfare with the Company. In Novemlxjr 1784 his fort was destroyed and he was 
Aunovod from the zemimlarry, his eldest son Vonoata Narsimlia Appah How bring recognized as zemindar. Hofnehen- 
dra Appah Row, n younger son of th<3 old zemindar, claimed half of the zemiutlarry and collected a large body of armed 
men to enforce his claim. About this timo tho tinancial circumstances of the zemindarry were very much straitened 
by tho famine of 1792 and 93. On the 22nd July 1793 Mr. Robert Gardiner was appointed Collector of Noozveed. Ho 
received charge of all the records and of tho person of the zemindar, who was detained at Masnlipatam- It was finally 
dKcided that the zemindarry should be divided between tho Zemindar Vencuta Narsimha Appah Row and his step 
brother Ramchendra Appah Row. In December 180® sunuuds were issued to the former for tho Nidadvole pergunnahs 
in the Godavery district : and to tho latterfor the six pergunnahs of Weyyore, Medoor, Noonastslam, Chatrye, Vijiarayi 
and Gollaimlly which formed a third portion of tho estates. The ^ungest brother Narsimha Appah Row— a minor- 
received n«>thing. In 1805 ho commoncod a suit claiming half of tho Noozveed property. But the suit was finally 
reicctod in 1819 Through tho intervontion of Sir Frederick Adam a money allowance was granted for kis matato* 
nance Ramchendra Appah Row, Zemindar of Noozveed, died on 20th November 1814, leaving an only son Sobhanadry 
Aiipali Rc»w aged 6 years. His estates were managed by the Court of Wards until 1831 when tho zemindar, having 
cninv of age, Uiok possession of them together with a balance <»f 14 lakhs in his treasury, but ho soon liecaino burdened 
with debts. ' He die<l on tho 28tli Uetpbor 1868 leaving six sons. The eldest Naraya A pimh How was recognized as 
zemindar. After a successful a<i ministration of 9 he died on the 19t)3 July 1877 leaving three minor sons. The 

Italali Gopaul Appah Row was recognized ae zemindar atid the estates taken under tho Court of Wards. 
Vcncata Narsimha Appah How, the fourth son of Sobhanadry Appa Row obtained in December 1879 the decree of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council for one-sixth share of the estate. The Collector of tho district was entrusted with 
the division. Ho arranged a compi-omise under which the minors Trained onc-sixth of tho estatef and a imtn of 
tnonov in hand. The rciusindcr of the estates and of the money at the credit of tho minorg was divided among th<f 
five ti'ttcies. The three minors hai'e uow>coaie of age and propose tp divide their sixth sUaio. 
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whole or part of a zomindarry of tho second class is alienated, the alienation must 
be registered in the oiflceof the Collector of the district; otherwise .the Government 
will not recognize it (sections 8 and 9 of Regulation XXV, and section 3 of Regulation 

SiCETt^H AccorNT or the Hofuiir.Y '/KMir nAKHY. — This csialn is in VUs^patavti district. Lat. IH'* 22' to 18** 4<»' 
>»., long. 83^ 10' tu 83' 20' K ; >irt;a 020 joilcs, Containing 210 villages, with 33,705 hoimes, and (18H1) 158,178 

inhabitaius, almost all lliiiduos. It i.s f’.urrounded by the British talcH^ks uf Gujapatinugger, CheepoorpiiDy, Saulore, 
Parvtttipore, Pakondah and Hobbily. it consieta of Hw? pe’rgiinnahs Bobbooly, Kajam, and Kavitey, 8cctaiuigruin, nnd 
Mottoogi'amamooioo, nnd yields to it? 4)wtH r a revonuo of Kupocs 3,7&,0(X) por anuuni. Of this, llui>ocs 90,000 is paid to 
Government as i^iesbcusb, ’I'be os fat 7 an interesting history. When in 1052, Kber Mahomed Khan, tliu 

Nawabof Chicacide, entered the distvicl, li * whs HC.co»npanicd by twoiiioii rivals to eucb «itber — one being Poddarayoothw), 
the ancestor of, -the j>re«ent chief of ibibbily and the other tlie ancestor of tho Visiaiv.igniin iHinily ; and fnlrn thin 
time dates tho rivalry l»ot\voen tlie two Iioukos. Po<blurjiycK»doo soon after receive*! in rewarti for gallantry the 
estate of Rajatn, where ho built a fort, naiuing it Bebbooly (the royal tiger), in honor of bis putrun's designation, Kber 
(tiger). From Bebbooly the name of the town and zomindarry has been corrupted into Bobbily. This i-slate tmrdered 
on Visianagram, and tlie ill-feobrig l>et\veeii tin* ciuels was increased by constant contlietH of interest. Jn I75(>, tho 
disorderly behaviour of the Poligars called for ineuKiire** of repression, and M. Bossy niu.rclio<l with a Knro|H.*itti force 
to restore elder. On his reaching Viv.ijinagrarii, tho Hujab iiasnred liim that the chief of Ibibbily was the iiistigalor of 
ull disturbances, and to testify bis own loyulry, joined the K'^eiich vvitli a force of ] 1 im-u to assist in cruMiiing his 
rival. Before atti?<!king the latter, M. Hnsyy offered the chief u pardon for the past, uiul la-jds of equal value elsewhere, 
if ho would abandon his ancestial I'sstate ; bnr. the offer w'os refused. Tho attack on tlie fort of Bobbily is one of tho 
most memorable in Indian bislory. At <laybreak, the liekl*]»ieces began to play ou the timd dofonces, ]>ructicHblc 
breaches wore at once made, and the assanlt sounded. After four hours' desperato fighting, band to baud, Bubsy 
called off his men to allow the cannon to widen the bronchos. A second assauit was tlion ordered, but with x^o better 
rosulta ; for not a man had gained footing within the ramparts when five bouis later Bussy again witlulrew the 
storming party to re]>cat the argument of nrtilleiy. Tho defenders now recognized their despenito fM>sition, and 
OoBooiing their wives and families put them to death, and returned to their posts. Tin* assault soon recoinuioiicc'd ; 
and when at sunset Hussy entered the fort as victor with tho remnant of his army, it was only because every innii of 
the garrison was doad or desperately w’ouudeci. An old man however crept from a hnt, and leading a child to Bnssy 
presented him sa tfie son of the dead chief. Four othur men had preserved their lives ; and two iiigiits later, when 
the Visianagram cajnp was buried in sloop, they crept into tho Bajah's tent, and before tho sentries luid discovered 
and shot down tho aKsnssius, they had stabb^id the Hajah to doath with thirty-two wounds. The child, Cbinna Runga 
Row, saved from the slaughter, was iavofited by Hussy with the chief ship of the lands that had V)eoa offered to 
his father j but before ho attained his iiiajority, his uncle regutned by force of arms the former ebtute of Kajani. 
At lost the Viiianagram family comproinised with their rivals, and leased to them the Kiivitcy and Hujam perguiumbB. 
The old fead however again broke out, and tho Bobbily chief fled into tne Nizam's country. In 1794 when tho 
Viziauagram estate was diBinemborc*!, Cilunua Uunga Bow was restored by tho British to his father’s domaiiiH, and 
in 1801 a vennanciit settiemout was concluded wiih Chtanii Runga How's adoptect son, Royadappa at an nnnnni 
tribute of Rupees 9<.>,CK>0, Siueo ihon the poaco of the estato has been undibturbed. UoyiidHp].>n >v:ih sneccotlod in 
1830 by his sou Swotachcllaputty who was tin excelloiit mtiimgor of tho property. Byiiig in 1882, Swctachcllii putty 
was succoedod by Sectarainakrishiia whom ho aitoptcd out of the family of the Zemindar of Pitiaiiorc in the (iodavory 
district. SeetaramakrishYm having died chiUllesn in 18G8, his widow, Lakshin co Chc*lh*gooni!inJ, sneceLMled to the estate. 
In 1876, tho title of Ranee was conferred upon her in consideration of her liheralily in contributing l,(XX» garccs 
of pa<ldy to alhiviato ttio dis(r<*ss d«iiing tlie Bengal iumitio. In 1871, she adoptt il the preacut Zemindar Vcncata 
Hwetachellapuity out of rhe family of iho Zemindar of Veno^itaghorry in the Nellore district. Vcncata Swotnchollaputty 
assumed charge c>f tlic estate in 188X on his aUainiog majority. 

Sketch Accoi xt of the rAKCAXiMKCY ZcMixuAriKY. — This zomindarry is in Ganjain district, extending owr 
an area of 993 square inilcH, which includes inauah or hill country. The population (1881) ’s 280,132, iniuihiting 
57,033 houses and 1,095 villager-. The estate p.nya a peRhensh of Rupees 87,823, the pmprietary income la.ing rci urned 
at Kupccfl 5,13,yOO. Tlie zemindars claim 'h'sceat from tho royal house of Orissa Giijapaties (ciimgavamsa ), and 
taki^ preco«lonco iu the district Ten hill chief.a calltMl Bis.soyes, and 23 smaller chiefs cuU^mI Doras, owe feutial 
allcgiunco and pay tribute to the Uaj/ih. The Britisli first caino into contact with ilu* fumily in l/ii.S, wIhui Cnluin-I 
Peach lead h detachment against N a rnt? n Ileo, th'» zemindar, and defeared him at .ialnioor. In J791J, the Conqamy 
tcmf>orarily assumed coritrol of tho es-tate lor breach <»f engagennent. Restored to the family, this difficult Oouniiy 
was iho scene of continued disturhances fe»* many years. In 1816, it was ravaged by Piudurrics ; and in l8i9, it was 
found necessary to send a Bpcciu! commisshinor, Mr. Thackeray, to suppress a rising. Again, in 1833, a field force 
was sent into Parlakimedy under Geurral Taylor, and it was not till 1835 that peace was restored. Owing to the 
incapacity of the j>ropriotor, who is an itn I k cile. too estate w'as taken over in 1830 by the Court of Wards ou h**hiilf 
id Government, and has sinee lontinmnl uninterruptedly iituler Tnanagoinent for upwards of 52 years. The estate 
enjoys great natural advantaues, and is quite aolvent. The #p*eatcr ])ortion of the estate was surveyed on the block 
system in 1BG8 and th.o assessment was aUo vt vised by tl»e Collector at the same time. As the estatir is in a porition 
to bear tho expense, a more accic.-ute survey and clatfsificaiion of soil by pi'ofessional officers was lately sanctioned 
and is now in progress. Out of th.< surpl us which has been accumulating to the orodd of tho estate, some Hupeos 
1,36,235 have boon spent wdtl. in the live years on roads and buildings ; Rupees 82,960 on irrigation w'orks ; and 

about 6 lakhs of rupees tow'a\'ds the constrm.tion of a suitable palaco for the Zemindar. Twenty»two lakhs aud-a-hH.if 
oat uf the surplus of tho estate have been invested in Govornmoui securities. 

[**] Sketch Account OF THE .1 sypork ZEMiNOARar.— This is a zomindarry estate in Vizagapatam district, lying 
between 17® 3(/ and 20* N. hit. and 81® 20' and 8t® 4' E. long. Bonnded on the north by Kaluhiindy in the Central 
Provinces 1 on the ease by tho Gunjam Mahuhs and plain of V'^zaga)>atara ; on tho south by Rekapully and Gohoiuiah ; 
and on the west by Bustar. Its area is M,52G square inika ; the number of houses iu it is 129,035 ; *tbc |>opa)ati<iti in 
1881 was 589,119. Though from its area it should come first in the list, it pays only 16,000 rupees posheush. Jeyporo 
may be divided into two parts. The largo (Mirtiou, dirocGy under the Rajah and within the jurisdiction of the 8i>ocial 
Assistant Agent lies on the mu- called .}eypoi*e plateau ; the other portion oonsiats of the talook of Goonapore and 
Royagooda and is ailministered by tfio Senior Assistant Collector, whose head-quarters are at Parvatipore. To tho oast 
and north-east of Goonapore Bos the Sowrah Hill country, consisting of two tablelands, about 200 square miles in 
extent. North of Goonapore the estate runs up in a wedge-like form to a distance of 70 miles between Kalahundy of 
the Central Proviix^es on the west and Chtnua Kimedy on the east, reaching very nearly to 2(f North latitude. In 
the centre of this tract stands out tho group of hills named Neemgherry 1 which rise to a height of 6,000 feet, and 
are separated by valleys (of not more than 1,200 feet above the sea) from the ranges of ghauts on the west and east. 
I'ho propofied railway to connect the Central Provinces with Tisagapatam passes just under tho esstom side of these 
bills, and through a wmiarkable gap iu the ghsuts that occurs at Onibadola to the noilh of them. This gap is the 
only depression in the ghauts that is found between the Godavery and tho Hahanuddy nvors, and it has boon 
happily selected fur the new iwilway. The drainage from the Neemgherry and the neighbouring country flows 
directly in a souib-easterly direction to the sea, forming at Calingaimtam the river Vamshadhara ao called from tho 
bamboos growing on its banks and the Nagauvnlj at Chicacrole. Kxcloaive of large tracts bold by semi-independcut 
Khonda, the upper portion is occupied by two powerful chiefs, one at BissomcoitHli and oi»e at Kingajiore, l»ot)i 
feudatories of Jcy|K>ix>. Tbo |»opulation here uombers 249,980, the largest villages being <joouB|>c»re, ftoyugotKjUi, 
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XXVI). The whole bearings of the law and practice affecting zomindarries in 
connection with the land-revenue system will be found discussed in the article on 
Land Revenue. Under section 15 of Regulation XXV, zemindars are hound to 
assist in arresting offenders and to give informaliion as to the resort of robbers and 
other disturbers of the public peace taking refuge in their zeinindarries. 


J’UBLIC ENDOWMENTS. 

61. Nature of the Co.n-trol, &c. — The endowments, [*] whether originally from 
Government or from private persons, attached to the most of tlie mosques, temple.s, 
and other religious e.stablishinents of the l*residency are in the hands of CommittLM.*s 
acting under India Act XX of 1863. Others are still in charge of hereditary 


Singapore, The pcjitinn of tlie country nboro tho ghauts consi.srs of the MlooltH of Komimtt, 

Pottiiighy, J«y|»ore, Navnningnpoi M ulkancrhcrry. It is a tract 200 miles lotig by -l-O hiviatl, and containK aeconhiig 
to tho census of IHSl 72, 'I U Ijousc.s /ut<l inhahitants. The principal towns arc Joyporc (1.0 k> Iiouscm and t,32l 

iubnbit.'iiits), Cotapaiid ((*05 hous<‘.«, 3,opG iuhahitnutH), Niivariingaporo (321 hoiisos, l,id7 iid ahitantH). Tho 
of the country ia ftindoo. Ethnically, the iidiahifnats include Aryans, Kokirinns, and Dravidiaus. ' Tlic Mo-calU d 
Aryans are coinparativoly reccui colon: -ts, and comprise the ruliug and fighting inoti and tho priests. Tho cultivatfirs 
called Prajah (literally subjects) numhor more than two-thirds of the entire population; Aryans represent -one* 
aevonteeuth, Pariahs one-sixth. The inouiitaiiJi«'or.s retain far greater iadopetulonco than tho ryots of the Jeyimre 
and Mulkangherry plateau. Every variety of laud tenure is found throughout Jeyjiore. Tho nio.st interesting is t hat 
in which tho ownership of the soil still reata with the people, in contradistinction to the latullord tenuro generattv 
held by tbo zemindars. It is only of late years that the annual gift in token of hoiniige has been corn runted to a 
payment in kind or money. In such cases, the tuiidownor is, nearly always the head of the village; and though it 
may be doubted whether ho has any right to dispose of the soil for his own private interestn, he has been in tlie babit 
of selling or mortgaging parts of tho landed property of the village without referenoo lo the Rajah or to his inanagerH. 
From this condition of rights, a regular gradation con bo traced in the tonures, as they pass to tho parantoiirit 
antHority of the Rajah. Tho religions oeremonios and social onstoms of the various tribes differ but little from one 
another. Tho process of fusion of the habits of later immigrants with original customs is however very apparent. 
In those parts of the country which arc in a prosperous condition, ideas and manners imported from the coast 
districts are gradually absorbing early conceptions ; bat, on the other hand in juugle-cuvored and backward lauds, 
the colonists are in their turn affected by the superstitions of tho more indigenous races. Thus, in Cotapaud and 
Singapore, highly cultivated and flourishing tracts, tho new-comers have taught the earlier races to bum their dead 
instead of burying them; and tho practice of early marriages is spreading among the richer ryots, n custom altogether 
foreign to the eai*ly population. As an instance of tho way in which religious rites are borrowed from the earlier 
inhabitants, the nieriah Hncriflce may bo quoted. This is believed to be strictly a Khond rite ; yet it was adequed by 
the colonists, for wo have ovidenco that it was practised by the former Rujabs of this aud tho neighbouring bill 
states. A more fatniliar example is the persistent belief in witchcraft, charticteristio of b^roHte and lonely triiclH. 'riie 
zemindarry and tho family of tl>o Rajah are both of <dd standing, and the origin of b«>th i.s involved in considerable 
doubt. Tho country was formerly hold by a Sliila Vamsiia ruler, who reigned at Nundai»oru w hen the anccstorH of 
tho present houso wcj-o rotaiuors of tho Clujapaty rulers of Cuttack. About tho lilYeenth contary Vinayok Deo, 
tho founder, a Rajpoot of the Lunar lino is suici to have married a daugliter of tlio (Jiijnpaty ruler, who bc.stowini 
this priiicipiility ujion liiin, on iho extinction of tho old lino of tho Naudnporn cliief.-^. To socure }»is pr or.cnKjon.s 
with the wild racos of tho higbliimi.s, tho nov feudatory took for Ids second wife tbo last surviv mg princ<_ss of flt^ 
ancient stock of Shila Vam.sba riileiH. Wlmtever their origin, it is certain that an Mn«!t stor f»f Mie Jevjtoi'e r.annly 
was in ]>os 9 C?!sMon, not only of tlic cfiunliy oom|uis«’t| in the limits of the Jeypore Zeniindarry a.s if rmw hut 

of all tho prc.Hent hill /.cmindarrics which be at tbo base' of the ghauts, when the founder of tin \Y/.i:jtKi;.:r.tMi I’.ij 
came to Chicueob'in the train of llu' Goleondab Fowjdar, SherMahomed Khun, aliour. rlu* yrur 'I'iio tri! ::( • 

payable by ,Ii*v]»oie to the Fowjdar was Kupc'ft* 2t,00G. Previous tc:> the tn*i|uiHit ion of Lite licrn ('iroai.s by 

the Company, Joy pore wa*! subordinatod to Vi/.itinagram und this relatiou was upbe'd by tin.' Jlriii.-h till 1 7D I , w (i.ji 
tbo Rajah’s lovult v afu r tbo banlo of Padmanabhain was rewarded by a perpeturil .sunnud. In LSD3 Ida ])< s!m uhIi :h 
fixed at Rupees 1(),0«>0. In rehlitioii to this, Jeyporc^ pays Rupees 3,CK‘0 annually to PiiMtai for tlm Cotap.auvl coimf ry. 
Xu lSf8, the alfairs of llie cstuto Ldl Into great confusion, owing to tho insuborflifuilion of Nome nn inhere of the 
Rajah’s familv. Tho dinturbance went so far that tho lower talooks wore attached by (Tovrrninont. It then broko 
ont again in isr>5. In iHbO for tbo tirst time, tlio Hritish interfered in tbo adinini.'tr rat ion of justice in tlu^ /.fuinn- 
darry, and since tliO aiTeessiuii of the ]>resont Rajah Uamchendi*adoo, the As-sislant Agmt has reskb'd wif.ldu 
Jeyporo. Eight sub-magistrati's uud a strong indico force aro located in the zerninduriy. 'fhere were two unimpor- 
tant outbreaks of Sowrahs in 18b5-(>0. In 1H76, the title of Maharajah was conferred ;;poii tho present Zcmmd.n . 
His son, tlio heir to the Eonnudarry, is now a lad it£ 12 years of ago* 

['3 Sketch Histoby of co.nnf.ction of Government with RsLiGtocts and otiieu K.vnowMFVTs. — Tn 18T7 with a 
view to check misappropriation the Government assumed tho more or loss direct control of nil endewment.n in land or 
money mado by itself or previous Governments, or by private persons, for tho support of religious or cluiritnl^lo iuslilu- 
tions, or for public buildings, such na bridges, choultries, Ac. By Regulation Vld of 1817 the Board of Hcrvemie wn.x 
appointed to control all ihoso endowments, subject to the general supervision of Government. (2). So far as eudowineuttf 
for religious purposes were eoncornod the control of tho Rovonuo Hoard in so far a.s it was exerciHod, was transforriMl 
by India Act XX of 18G3 from tho Board to district committees then once for alt a]>pointod by Government but 
quently reciniited by election omong tho communities intorosted. The district committees have proved more or lesa % 
failure, and a revision of the law has boon more than once nndcr oontemplation. Tho committees themselves have 
complained of want of autliority ; while, on the other band, the poblio have complained that there are no moMus of 
ascertaining how tho committees maiiugo the endowments ontrustod to their care, except by means of a law suit. In 
1876 a couiDiittee was appointed by Oovommenfc to prepare a draft Bill, which would place matters on a proper footing 
without throwing tho responsibility of tho management of religious establishments on tho Government. 1'ho Bill 
submitted by this comoiittco was before Oovornment for fonr years, but in 1880 wiu put aside. A new Bill was drafted 
tn 1883, which with other Bills uit the same subject is now under the consideration of a committee specially appoir>iod. 
( 8 ) The supervision of endowed charitable institutions (*' lungherkhanas ** and ** native choultries ") remained till <pnto 
recently with the Board of Revenue. In most cases these institotions were allowed by the Board to remain under the 
immediate management of private individuals appointed as trustees by the founders, and the Board did not inierfero so 
long as the object of tho grant was duly fulfill^ } whore there had been neglect or irrogulority on the part of tho 
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trustees, over whom there is no public control. These however are generally 
small institutions. With regard to the payments of the Government itself towards 
pagodas and mosques, (called “ tasdik” allowances,) where this obligation has been 
handed on to the British Government by previous Governments, efforts have from 
time to time been made to convert all ready-money payments into assignments of 
land revenue. The arrangement has however been only very partially carried out 
owing to the general reluctance of landholders to have their revenue so assigned. 
It has now for souxe years been settled that money allowances shall continue to 
be paid, bxit not from the Government treasury. The payments are now made 
direct to the trustee.s by the villagers concerned. They do this out of the revenues 
due by them to Government by tlie system of what is called “ beriz deductions,” 
the Government taking so much off the demand due as the total collections of the 
village. The actual paymaster is the village monigar, who p.ays the amount thus 
remitted by Government in one sum to the representative of the pagoda or mosque. 
This method of indirect payment was adopted in 1878 in deference to certain 
objections made, and in order to keep the cash payments out of the finance 
accounts. The land a-ssignments still remain as before. The nature of the control 
of charitable endowments can be seen from the remarks in the foot-note. The 
Government occasionally give waste land as an inducement for the construction of 
new choxiltrics. The law relating to Charitable Bndowmenta is shown under that 
title iu Vol. II, App. LIV. The annual value of the land revenue assigned for reli- 
gious and charitable institutions is about 31,58,000 rupees, and the ready-money 
payments made by Government for the same institutions by deductions from the 
beriz or demand amount to about lakhs ; making a total of 37 j lakhs of rupees. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

62. iNTnoDTJCTiON. — The English Act of Parliament, 39 & 40 Geo. Ill, c. 
79 (1800), empowered the Court of Directors in England to determine what places 
should be subject to either of tho Presidencies or Governorships. This power 
under section I, 21 & 22 Vic., c. 116, has passed to the Crown. The English Act 
of Parliament, 28 Vic., c. 17 (1865), section 4, authorizes the Governor- General 
in Council to declare by proclamation the territorial limits of the several Presi- 
dencies and Lieutenant-Governorships, making such now distribution and ari’ange- 
ment of territory as may seem expedient to him. Under section 6 the Secretary 
of State is given power to disallow this proclamation, and the Royal sanction 
is necessary Avhen an entire zillah or district is transferred from one Presidency to 
another. The terms zillah and district so employed are not defined in any legal 
enactment; but they are by usage held to be synonymous, and to indicate the 
territorial juri-sdi'dioTi of a District and Sessions Judge and a Collector, when that of 
both coincides. Cha})tcr 15 of tho same Act of Parliament makes soraewh.at similar 
arrangements as to the transfer of jurisdiction from one Presidency High Court to 
another. The internal division.s of the Pi'esidenoy are at the pre.seut day various 
and could therefore be better discussed under the different administrative heads. 
Some remarks will however be hero given showing them at one view. 

63. Divisions RELATING TO Law and Justice. — Madras is and always has been 
with small deductions a regulation province, in the former acceptation of that 
term. Its power of making regulation dates from the first year of the century, 
and the new territories which have since been added to it have been for the most 
part made expressly subordinate to it so as to share its laws and regulations 
according to the interpretation of the law formerly in force. At the present day 


imtteeii tho institutionA wero placL^d under tho manai^emBni of Coneotoni acUnj^ as aprents to the Board. ChnttraTne 
conatmoted and endowed by Govern tnont were managed aimilar|y by Colleotora. In 1881 » howevor, the control provided 
by Regulation VI I of 1817 for charitable inetitutions was transferred from the Board of Revenue to Local Fund Boards 
(see section 11, Madras Act I V of 1871), whethc'r in the cose of institutions managed hithoi*to by Collectors or in the 
case of institutions priN*atc1y managed. In the latter case the private managers were of com^se still roiaiuod^ the Local 
Boards merely taking over tho supervising powers of tho Board of lievenoo. 
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when the provisions of the ’Parliamentary Indian Councils Act of 1861 (2‘i and 25 
Vic., c. 67) and the different Indian Local Laws Extent Acts have placed the 
non*regulation provinces of India on much the same footing as the regulation 
provinces, Madras still differs from the former in the particular that certain 
oflSces within it can only bo hold by Covenanted Civilians. The Kurnool and 
Tanjore Districts however were not made amenable to the Madras llegulations 
and Acts until 1858. And India Act XXIV of 1839 partly de-regulationizcd certain 
hill tracts in Gan jam and Vizagapatam ; this provision being confirmed by the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 and two India Acts of 1874, and the tracts still remaining on 
the same footing. Under the 1839 Act the entire judicial administration, both civil 
and criminal, was vested in the Collector. As to law, the operation of all laws 
relating to civil and criminal justice then existing was barred ; subject to rules to 
be made by Government. This barring of the operation of laws has not been hold 
to be applicable to laws passed since 1839. Again the mere fact of an Act appearing 
in schedule 2 of India Act XV of 1874, the Laws Local Extent Act, is held to be no 
definite evidence of its not being applicable in the Ganjam and Vi/.agapatnin hill 
tracts. As a more modern step of a de-regulationizing nature, the tracts just, 
mentioned with others making the list shown below [*J were placed in schedule 1 of 
India Act XIV of 1874 (Scheduled DLsti'icts Act) which gives the Government throe 
powers. One to notify that the Act itself is applicable in tlu; tract, and so con.stil utc 
it a scheduled district ‘ de facto ’ as well as ‘ do j«ire the second to make declaratory 
statements as to such and such laws being in force in the tract, where there arc 
doubts on the point; the third to extend to such tract Acts l)eloMging to otlier ))arts 
of British India, but not 3'ct ap2>licable to the tract. These not ifieations re»|iiirt’ ihe 
previous sanction of the Supremo Government, It will b(' observed t]i:ii. the net 
result is to enable the Government to add to but not to subtract from the law' in foi'cc 
in the tracts. As to the second head of notification the })olicy has been to makt^ 
no exhaustive list, but to issue a notification in the case of particular Acts as occasion 
arises. Further as all Acts passed since India Act XV of 1874 proscriho their 
local extent or applicability, the necessity for acting under this [jrovisiou arises 
with regard to enactments only which arc prior to that date. The tracts covered 
by the 1839 Act have not been brought by this Government under the 1874 Act, 
as they are satisfied with the situation left under the 1839 Act. In addition to the 
provisions of the Indian Councils Act, section 7 of India Act XIV of 1874 and section 
8 (o)of India Act XV of 1874 reserve all the powers existing under the 1839 Act. 
The Act of 1874 was in 1879 applied by this Government in the Godavery district, 
but it has not been applied in the Laccadives. Under Act of Parliament 33 Vic. 
c. 3 (1870), entitled “ An Act to make better provision for making Laws and 
Regulations for certain parts of India and for certain other purposes relating 
thereto,” the Secretary of State may at any time by declaration add to the list of 
scheduled tracts shown in India Act XIV of 1874. This power has been applied 
for the first time recently within the Madras Presidency, the jungle tracts of the 
Godavery district mentioned at foot,[*] which are not comprised in the Ruinpa 
country or in the Bhadrachellam and Rekapully talooks, having been brought under 
the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, from the 8th May 1883. The unit of judicial 
administration, criminal and civil, in this Presidency was under the Maliomedan 
rule and so continued by the English the ‘ zillah ; * a terra however not defined by 
any legal enactment, for which see the observation above. Madras Act I of 1SG5 
enables the Madras Government to alter at pleasure the limits of existing zillnhs 


ni Tracts in tuia Phesidf.ncy k.ntemkd is the Si hedulkb of India Act XIV of IflTi.— */n 'J’lm (ioom- 

soor Msliabs, includin;; Choenpaud ; t)ie Siioradali Maliaha ; tho Cbinna Kimedj Malialis; the Peddn Kimcdy ^Iniiaha ; 
the Bodagooda Maliahs; the Sooraiitr)* MaliahR; the Parlakitnvdy Maliahs; the Mootahs of Coradnh and Kon.ilutli 
(otherwise called Shrcecarma) ; the Cheekaty Malish ; tbo Jarada Maliah ; the Jaluntni Mnliali ; the MmidaHa Maljah ; 
the Boodaarasinghj Malmh ; the Cuttingia Maliah. (2) Jn Vizaffapatam — The Jeypore 'Zeinindarry ; tiolcoudnh Hillx, 
west of the river Bodairoo; the Mad^olo Maliahs; the Causipore Zemindarry; the J’unchipcnta Mnliahn ; MondiMru 
Ottll ia the Merangy Zemindarry; the Condah Mootah of Belganm ; the Goomma and Condah Moolahs of Cuoroopauin ; 
the Cotbanin, Bam and Condah Mootahs of Paicondab. (3} in the Oodavefy district — The Bhadrachellam tnlook ; 
the BekapuUy t#look ; the Rnmpa country. (4) In the Indian Ocean, — The Labcadivo Ifdands. including Minicoy. 

P] TEACTS IK TKB GoDAVIRY DISTRICT KOTIFIF.D BY Til* SeCEBTAKY OF 6tATK AS ADDED TO THOSE SCUEDUr.ES. — 
(o) Ae unsettled Ooreniroent villages in tbo Yeniagoodem talook ; (h) The rillsges of the oz-Mansabdsr of Juddnrigy ; 
and (e> The following petty proprietary estates, viz. t—Bayanagoodem, Billamilly, Jangamreddygoodeiu, Gootaula, 
Oangoie, Pjatteeam, Polareram, Pettah» Dandangy, V^eeravaram, Deviputnam. 
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within the Presidency, no I'evision being i*esorved to the Supreme Government. 
For the purposes of criminal justice, section 7 of India Act X of 1882, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, now also declares that every province (excluding the Presi- 
dency towns) shall consist of sessions divisions, and that every sessions division 
s1>all be a ‘ distinct ’ or consist o'f districts ; and tlie Local Government have the 
power under this section to alter the limits, or, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, the number of these divisions or districts. The 
Presidency town is a district in the above sense. Under section 8 the Government 
can divide any such district outside the Presidency town into sub-divisions, ivith 
power subsequently to vary the limits of the sub-divisions. The definition of 
‘ district ’ for the purposes of civil jurisdiction is given in section 2 of India Act 

XIV of 1882, the Code of Civil Procedure, as the local limits of the jurisdiction 
of a principal civil court of original jurisdiction, thereafter called a District Court. 
Such jurisdictory limits are definable by the Local Government under Madras 
Act I of 1865 before-mentioned. A civil district under the Civil Procedure Code 
includes the local limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High Court, 
that is to say the limits of the Presidency town. The local limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Presidency Small Cause Court are defined by section 17 of India Act 

XV of 1882, the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act, to be the same as the local 
limits for the time being 'of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High 
Coui’t. The detailed law relating to the subject of this article is shown under the 
heading “ Civil Divisions” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

64. Revicxuf. Distbicts. — The most impoi'tant of the administrative divisions 
of the country is the revenue district. Formerly it was called a zillah ; equally 
with the judicial district, from which it took its name. The revenue district 
gives the limits to most of the operations of Government and corresponds to tho 
French department. Under Madras Act I of 1865 the Local Government can make 
changes in the extent of tho revenue districts, no revision being reserved by law 
to the Supreme Government, Tho grouping of revenue districts into Commis- 
sioners’ divivsions, instituted by Lord W. Bentinck, has not boon carried out in this 
Presidency. The Presidency, according to existing boundary divisions, is made 
up of twenty-two revenue districts grouped technically according to geographical 
position, &c., as l)elow.[®] The area, population, and revenue are added in tho 
table. The average size of a district excluding Madras and the Neilgherries is 
6,946 square miles, tho average population similarly is 1,519,853, and the average 
revenue similarly is Rupees 35,70,342. The area in Tanjoro is exclusive of Poodoo- 


P] List of Kevenuk Districts, orouprd technically, with Area, Population, and Revenue. 


Tt'chnical names 
of ^rouv)H of districts. 

District. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Collection from 
all sources in 
a recent average 
ruvotiue year. 

Position. 

Northern ... ^ 

K'.iHi Ccnirul ...*< 

fi 

Coded Districts ^ 

i 

L 

West Central 

Southcin ... ... 1 

West (.‘iwist. ... 

Oanjam ••• 

Viza^npatam ... 
Gothivory 

Kistna 

Nelloro 

Madras ... 

Chin|;rjepvit 

Soiitli Arcot ... 

North Aroot 

1 Kiirnoul 

Ilplhiry 

Annntapore ... 
Cuddtipah 

Snlein ... 

Coimbatore ... 
Ntdlghcrrics ... 

Tanjore 

'Prirhirvopoly ... 
i MmUira 
iTinnovelly ... 

; .South Canara 

Mululmr 

8,311 

17.380 

7,346 

8,471 

8,739 

27 

2.842 
4,873 
7,256 
7,788 
5,904 
6,103 
8,745 

7.663 

7.842 
957 

3.664 
3,661 
8,401 
6,3Sl 
3,f)02 
6,766 

1,749,604 

2,486,141 

1,791,612 

1,548,480 

1,220,236 

405,848 

981,381 

1,814,738 

1,817,814 

709,305 

736,807 

69!f,8H9 

1 1,121,038 

1,599,595 
1,667,690 

1 65,504 

2,130,383 

1 1,215.033 

2,'168,680 

I 1,699,747 
! 969,514 

1 2,390,475 

! 

R8« 

33,01 ,*664 
24,11,916 
64,61,637 
56,74,860 
37,60,770 
34,16,747 
50,06,304 
45,90,021 
31,48,400 
19,43,937 
34,34,599 

23,74,878 
28,12,210 
30.29,273 1 

1 ,38,708 1 

74,86,190 r 
18,30.510 1 

40,12,993 ! 

48,06,326 ! 

22,01,630 : 

40.35,616 

To the north and east along 
* the sea-ooaat on the Bay of 
Bengal. 

< 

In the' centre of the peninsula 
and mostly south aod oast 
j of Mysore. 

J 

) To tho south, forming tho 
^ Bouth-custcrti boundary of 
\ the |>cnmsula. 

j On the Western Coast. 
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cottilh territoi'y, the area of which is 1,101 square miles. The next two not-es[***] 
show the districts gi’ouped according to acquisition, and the sketch history ol 
tljoir iic<|ui,sition and formation. Almost tho whole local administration is organized 
with tho revenue di.strict as its unit. The chief agent of Government in each district 
is till! Collector, who directly or indirectly controls every department, except the 
judicial, within the limits of the district. Tho Collector exercises considerable 
magisterial powers. The Collector of Tunjore is I’olitical Agent for the French 
Settlement of Caricaul ; the Collector of Malabar, Political Agent for the French 
Settlement of Mahe ; tho Collector of Trichinopoly, Political Agent for Poodoo- 
cottah ; the Collector of Bellary, Political Agent for Snndoor ; and tlio Collector of 


List df Kkvk.ncb Distuh't.h acchudinh to Acqui.sixioN. 


Former territorisil desigmation 
and date of acquiNition. 

Present names of districts. 

Remarks. 

“ Northern Circar.’i,'’ granted'' 
by the Moghul Emperor in 
17G5 and by the Nizam of 
the Gani.at!.; in 1766; tri* 

1 Ganjani. 

Vizagapatam. 

CLwiavery ( 

Kistna } 

Godn very and Kistna wore formerlv 

buto not paid after 1823. ^ 

thrfM? zilhihs — UajahmuTulry, 

The Jaghcer,” ceded in ( 

Madras. 

MiiHuIipat am, and Gooiit<H>r (up 

l7r>0-(>3. \ 

** Ctxlod Districts, ** taken C 
from Nizaui, 1800. J 

SuxTondored in 1800 by Nizam. 

r 

Ghingleput. 

Bellary. 

Axifintaporo. 

Cuddapah. 

. Kurnool. 

Nollore. 

South Arcot. 

to 1859-60). 


Knim tho Nawab of tho J 

North Arcot. 

Tunjore. 

Trichinopoly. 


Curnutic, 1799-1801. ] 

! 


Madura. 

Tinnevolly. 

Sulerii. 

.'Vc(|iiiro<l ftorii Hydcr Ally j 

Coimbatore. 


Mud 'I'ippuo Suituii, 1792- 

Ncilgbcrriort ! 


1799. 1 

Cniiara (South) ... 

Ciimira war divided in 1 8 r»f> into 

i 

Malabar. i 

f 

tw*> /illiilm, and N*i.>iih Cuuani 
Was : rKfj.sfiTrisl to Bombay in 
iHbi. 


[•’I Skktcti I r M 'ioky of ArQriKn roN and Foumation op Kk vem h DrsTiticvs.— Ot’r//r.v. IVioi to Jh-'tO-fiO th<* Nftrthrrn 
Circars f ttisist'*!] nl' {iv<- zillali.sor rli'Jl but in that year th€? thnn* iliixf rit l.'s of iCi jHlitt.urulry , M.-tsiilijcitaru, :intl rioontot>r 
von* ‘iivifird to fnrm tip- jnf Hpul. (iodavory and Kirttua di.^trirtH. Ttm norUirni di.*xtii«. w*rM' furim rlv uiuh'i the Nizaui’d 
(roviTtiuu nt, and in tint l inn’ Un* divi.sionw wero an follown ; (Joontoor, ( londa]»ill y> Klloro, I<:i j.ilnnnndry, and Chiraculc. 
Thoy miiu' tin illy into snii.m of tho liritiMh in tho year hy the j>iiyniont to the N’izain'H (Jovcinmeiit of KupeoH 

I in li«’n of an nnniril tiibiiU'. When these di-slrirtH foil into tho hand.s of tin* Kii«t incliu <.'oinj>;tny they conuintod 

elnolly ol 1 tr^f (KtntoH hold l)y ronterA or zoiniridiLra ; of Inndii rallod ‘ Ifavi llyd ''hi* h wore tho old or privato 

csliilOM <»f riilorH ; and of tincta noar tho principal to'vn« whieh h.-ol twon rcwurnwl by tho Utahornodan ffijvomora of 

tho cliNtrietM, ainl :ip|)roi>riAto<i f<‘r tho flupport of thoir numerous barulH of sohliors and public establishinonts. For some 
yoars prior to 1 800 - 0(1 thoso Northern Circam were under the charj^e of a Hop.aruto cornmissionor, but each district had then 
rIho its own rovmfiio and ju*li<*.ial ostabliahinonta. Tho appointment of coiuinisHionors of the Northern Cirrars was 
abolished in duno IHfitj, Tho two talooks of Ilokapully anci Dhadmchollam tndonged foA-inorly to the Tipper Oodavory 
distrirt of tho Central Provinces. They were ceded to the Knglish by the Nizam by tho eiglith article of the treaty dated 26th 
l>oc*’inbijr 1860, anil bei’.'nno British territory on tho Slst Deceniher 1800. 'Hioy woro transfened to this Presith-ncy *.m tho 
l.st April 1874, and n<»w form part of the Madras Godavery district. They h.H\ i*an area of 885 sipmre mibvK. ( 2 ) (■•irnatic . — 
The p;irt of the Presidom y usually known as the Camatic was ori^^iimlly fonnoil of flirro divisions, naiiuly, northern, 
eonsi.Hling of a portion of th<j Ncllore district ; central, extending from the Coh.‘r«»on to the Pennair river, and cruilaining 
a iM)rli*)n of Tri< hino|>oly, CInngleput, North Arwt, South Arcot, Madms, Hnd Nelloio districts ; and Houthenb consisting 
of a poiiion of the Trichinopoly and the whole of Tanion*, Tinnevolly, and Madura di>xtrirtH. These districts rame into tho 
jH ion of tho British l>etween tho years 1799 and 1801. In tho year 1859-60 tho two districts of Madras town snd 
C'hiiigh’put wuro ainalgaiimU’d into a single district, tho colloction of sea oijHtnms revenue being separately providfxl for. 
In tho yirar 1870 tbrj Chingleput district was again divided as beiore, leaving the a«hn in ist nation of the Madras town 
distriel in the hiiiels of tho Sea Giistoms ColliK’tor. Tho Chingli'put distrirt whs uT>tuin<.'d from the Nawab of Atcot in 
176.1 in reliini f<>r services rentlered to him and his father by the company. Th*; grant was confirmed by the flrcat Moghal 
in 17G5, and for a long time tho district was known as the ‘ .Tagheer * of tho East India Company. The sit© of the town of 
Madras was obtained in the year 1639, by a grant from the descondafits of the Vijisnugger rulers, 8 u>»sequently con 6 rm©d by 
the Mogliul Government. (3) Ceded Diairiete . — The Ceniod Districts of Belhiry an*J Oudflaj^ah were suiTendcrea to the English 
by tho Niyjini in the year 1800 for the maintenance in perpetuity of a body of tro*^qiH known as the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
FVirce, and as payment for troops furnished during the Mysore 'irars. ITie old Bi’Ilarj' di.strict was on the 5th January 1882 
divided into two di.striclH by the creation of a now colloctorato, Anantapore, for purposes of administrative convenience. 
Th(. town of Anantaporn, tho head -quarters of the collectorate, was in forme. lays tho head-quarters of the Ceded J^stricts. 
The tiilooks which have boon separated from tho Bellary distnct and which now constitute the Anantapore district aro — 
Am 4 ntajx.»re. Dhnrmavaram, Penuocondah, Madaksira, tiindooporo, Oooty, and Tadpatry. The sub-collcctorate of Bellary^ 
coHHfrfl to I’xist on tho creation of this distnct, but the local limits of the jurindiction of the District Judge of Bellary were 
not varied by those changc.s, so that practically tho present Anantapore and Bellary districts still remsin on^o district for 
judicial puriKiscs. In 1800 the rights of fovoreignty exorciM'd hy the Nizsm over the Kumool country as S/Kdiahdar of 
tho Deccan m?came veMtod in the East India Company. The Nizam, in tho trrwty of partition, gave ov»;r to (be British all 
his {K>Hf>cHMions south c*F tho Toongahudra and Kistna rivets below their junction. At this time the. ruler of ihe Kumool 
country paid a yi-arly tribute of one lakh of rupees to the Ntmm. In 1839 tlw? Kumckd district, through the '•cbellion of 
the then rub;r ^if the country, was placed under British administration. (4> Unlcm atiff Onmftnte>re. — Th<‘ districts of Salem 
find GoirriltjitiU'c cum** into Brifi.sh po.ss<» 8 ston, tho former in 1792 by the treaty of Seri ri^jm taro, and the latter in 1799 aft€*r ^ 
th/‘ final defr lit of 3'ip|»*^K) Kri*l the partition of his territory between the Britinh, tho Nizam, and the Icrgitima to Bfu'cehttnr to 
the My.soro Govcriimcnl, the blc Maharajah of Mysore. (5) JSWy/tcrnei mid ly^mtud — The Ncilgh* rry Hills, formerly 
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South Arcot, Special Agent, French Settlements, and Political Agent for Pondi- 
cherry. The Collectors of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, and Godavery are also Agents 
to the Governor in their respective districts, corresponding in that capacity direct 
with the Government. The Collector of the Neilgherries is an additional Sessions 
Judge for his district; and the Collector of Aladras holds simultaneously the 
appointments of Collector of Sea Customs and Protector of Emigrants. The 
accojupaaying map [®J shows the situation of the Revenue Districts. Each district 
is subdivided into talooks, numbering 157 Government talooks in all. The 
talook answers simultaneously to the revenue pergunnah and police thannah of 
Bengal. The 157 Government talooks exclude the area in zemindarries, though 
some of the larger zeruindarries are themselves divided into talooks. Deducting 
the two e.xceptional districts of Madi’as and the Neilgherries, an average talook 
may be said to contain a population of about 150,0o0, a land-revenue of about 
Rupees 2,50,000, and an extent of about 700 square miles. The head of each 
talook is a Tahsildar, nearly always a native in the plains, who is an official of gp*eat 
influence and autliority ; the Tahsildar has also magisterial powers. Each talook 
comprises from 50 to 100 villages, which constitute the ultimate unit for ndmini.s- 
trativo purposes. There are in all 27,181 villages, excluding those in permanently- 
s(‘ttled estates. The hereditary village officials are utilized to perform minor public 
offices, revenue and judicial. The heads of villages and village accountants collect 
and account for all revenue, rates, and taxes, within their re.sj)ective villages. 

6.5. Otueu Divisions. — Though the judicial and revenue district, the term 
being nearly always synonymous, is the main unit of the administration ; there are 
.some minor variations. The Revenue Survey and Revenue Settlement depart- 
ments work in specially selected area.s. For military purposes the Presidency 
is divided into two divisions and three districts. The Salt department has a 
northern and a southern division ; each under a Deputy Commissioner, with three 
sub-divisions for the northern and four for the southern, under Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The Abkarry department is under process of re-organization, and has at 
present no divisions. The Public Works Department has six circles, each under a 
Superintending Engineer, comprising thirty-two divisions in charge of Executive 
Engineers. For educational purposes the Presidency is divided into seven divisions 
each under an Inspector of Schools. As regards the Marino Department, the Master 
Attendant is in charge of all the ports in the Presidency, a Port Officer being 
stationed at the principal out-ports. Under section 5 of India Act III of 1877, 
the Indian Registration Act, the Local Government can form districts and sub- 
di.stricts for the purposes of registration, and can from time to time alter the limits 
of such districts and sub-districts ; the arrangements made are almost strictly 
conterminous with revenue divisions. 


a tiilofik of the Coiinkritorc di.strict, was conutitutcd an entirely separate district under Madras Act I of 1868. Under 
l)i:it Al t the hills wirrt? placed in charge of a Commis-iioner who exercised the powei-n of a Sessions dudjje in criminHt 
mat tors, of a Subordinati? Judge in civU suits, and of a Collector of a district in revenue mattors. An Assistant Cornmis* 
sioniT was also appoint<:<l, hav'ing the position of a Head Assistant Collector, similarly inodiflod. Act I of 1868 mqia 
repi alnd hy Madras Art 11 of 1881 which eamo into force on the 1st FebriiHiy 1832, and under this Act the powers of the 
(Niinini.sHioner were loilm od. He was relieved of eivil jurisdiction and fur the purpo.«ea of civil justico the district was 
im: ludt.d ill tho juristlictiun of the District Court of Coimbatore, aSub-Judgo*s (.'ourt bring furnished at Ootacjimund w'ith 
] 111 is<li( lion l!iroug)i*.at llic Ni*ilghcrry diKtriet, and with powers of a Court of . Small Causes for suits up to Kupcios 60(i, 
In « riiuinal matters Die liills under tho same Act became jcirt of the Coimbatore Sessions Division ; the (Jollector howevi.r 
was ill this ea.so appointed Ailditional Session.s Judge and invosted wnth power to try all ofTcnc<?» not punishable with dcMth 
or tr;in.sportation for life, so that nono but the most .sorious offeneew need be tried in Coiiiikatore. By the same Act tho 
(hintonnient Magistracy also at Wellington was abolished, both in its civil and cnminiil jurisdiction. The Wynaud uoland 
< .mntry rame inlo tho poK.soasion of the British by the supplementary treaty of 2l)th Ib^eember 1803 with Mysoro. Under 
tliiM treaty th«- Kast India Company, whilo ceding certain talooks to ’SIy.Horo, olitained a cession of an equiviiltmt number, 
nearly the whole of which now form part of this Presidency. Formerly the whole wri.s part of Malabar dihlrict. On 
thi ;ji .st March 1877 tliroe amshoms or partsof talooks of tho south-eastern division worn added to tho then comnufi.sioncri»hip. 
new colicctorate of the Xoilghcrrios. Tho roinaindor makes one division of tho Malabar di.strict, with head -quarters at 
Manuritoddy. (0) Coa*t . — Tho two districts of Malaliar .and Canara, on the western side of the ghauts, fidl into tho 

poK.‘«ession of tho British in 1792 and 1799, ro-spcctively. Canara was in 1859 dixaded into North and South Canara and in 
IHtll North Ciinara, xvilh an irroa of 4,23o squiiro miles, was transferred, for eonx’enionce of administration, from the Madras 
to tho Bombay Presidency, Tho talook of Coopdapore, which formerly belonged to North Canara, is now attached to 
South Canara. ^1) FM thet' For further deUila aa to tho acquisition of the present revenue aillahs, see the article 

on History, or Vol. II, App. XLII, which tabulates the information regarding all the acquisitions within tho Presidency. 

[•] Spkllinos AUTHOHIZEO BY GovBRKMKNT occvRaiNO IN Map SHow'iNo Revbxvb DISTRICTS.® — AnantapuT ; 

North; Arcot, South; Bellary; Canara, South; Chingleput ; „Cochin ; Coimbatore; Cuddapah ; Oamam ; Godavari; 
Kintna ; Kumool ; Madras; Madura; Malabar; Nflgiri ; AoUoro; PondichciTy ; Pudokdta ; Salem; Tunjore ; Tinne- 
Tclly ; Travancoro ; Trichinopoly ; Viiagapatam, 
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SPECIAL AGENCIES. 

66. ViZAOAPATAM AoENCY. — Physically and geographically the Yizagapatam 
Agency [^J tracts may be divided into four well-marked sections. The first is the 
rich tract lying east of the main line of eastern ghauts, formed by the valleys of the 
Nagauvaly and the Vamshadhara with their surrounding and intervening hills; 
comprising the talooks of Goonapore, Royagooda, and Bisseracuttack, and inhabited 
entirely by Khonds under Ooriyah “ patros.’’ The whole of this tract belongs to the 
Jeypore estate, but from parts of it held by the rajahs of Singapore and Bissem- 
cuttack, the Maharajah only draws a yearly tribute. The feudatory rajahs are 
l)ound to do homage to him at the Dusserah. The second consists of the eastern 
ghauts themselves and the plateau immediately adjoining them on the west, which 
averages 2,500 feet high, and is studded with mountains, some of which rise to 5,500 
feet. The northern part of thi.s, wliich belongs to the Je^^pore estate, is mostly 
well cleared and cultivated. The southern part is heavily wooded and sparsely 
populated ; it consists of Hill Madgolo and the hill mootahs of Golcondah. The 
people of the north are Khonds ; those of the south are a Toloogoo-speaking race of 
“-Qpndah Doraloo.” Tlie whole of tins tract drains into the Godavery ; the northern 

['J Sketch IIistohy ok tmk Vizaoapatam Agency. — (1) Mr, HuaseiVs report, — In 1836 Sir Frederick Adam. 

Governor of Madrap, viuitotl tho Northm-n Circura, iind recorded in a mintxte liip opinion a« to tho expodj«'n<‘y of 
exernptinf^ the hill zcmiindarrioa fn)m the ffonornl roKwlatioTiH. Mr. HaaRel)» SjKscial Coininissionor in the Northern 
Cirt'ara, after minnto inquiries into tl)o causes of diHturbatices then lately SEpprcLwsed, and the policy needful for 
Adoption in' onler that tho rocurronee of such outbreaks mi^ht be prevented, ix*jw>rte<i fiually ou thiM subject in 183G 
and 1837- • Ife obBorved that, a Rystent which was adapted to districts where the autli«>rity t>f Govoriuiient is pammount 
could not fail to be inapplicable to mountaiiiouB tmeta, whore, uj» to that period and after a Inpae of nun'o than 
thirty years, the Government had in efT(*<!t no policJO and no power. IIo pmposed, aa the cyiuii'at? best calculnted both 
to a<id to tho weight and influence of tlie local authority, and to romovo existing causes of irritation f>n the part of the 
hill zeaiindars arising fi^un th(: iinbetiding form of i*ogulatioii procedui-e, that those tributaries should be exempted 
from tho jurisdiction of tho o»xlinai-y courts and placed oxeluHivoly nndto* the C(>IUiCt')r of the diatri<rt, in whom should 
bo vested tho entire administration of civil atid criminal justice, under such rules for his guidance as might bo pro- 
acribt'd by orders in Council. This proposal was approved by tho Govoriiment and forms the basis of .India Art XXIV 
of 1831). It was ftirther enacted Unit tho Collector, as Agent to the Governor, should have tlie power of making 
comTnitmonts hy warrant, which is possessed by tho Govtjmur in Council by virtue of Regulation JI of 1819, subject 
always to tho orders of Governmont on each case. (2) Clianfjna in extent of the Aptmey . — As originally constituted, tho 
Agency comprisodscvon-eiglitlj.^ of tho district, including, in addition to its present area, the zeudiidarries of Vizianagram, 
Bobbilj, Palcondah, Madgolo, Oolcondah, 8auloro, and Punchipenia ; but its conti*ol of the great zomindarry of Jeyporo, 
now its most important charge, was until 1803 little more tVian nominal. It was visited occasioually by officers from 
Yizagapatam when disturbancos arose, ns in 1848; and from 1856 to 1861 it was explored and rej^ortod upon by the 
Special Agency for the suppression of Mcrinh Nacrihees. In 1863, in view of tho improved condition of tho district, tho 
Vizianagram and Bobbily zeiuindarries and Palcondah were withdrawn from the charge of the Agency ; and in tho 
same year it was dotorminod to introduce British administration into Joypore, an Assistant Agent being located there, 
with 4 eub-magistnites subordinate to him ; while that portion of the c^state lying cast of the insin line of ghauts was 
piaeod ill charge of tho Assistant Agent at Farvatipore, with sub-mugistratos at Goonuporo and Hoyago<kla. At the 
same time a police force was introduced, and a Buperiutemlent of Police was looatc»d at Jeypore, In 1865, owing to 
tho great inorease of work entailed by tin’s elinnge, the limits of tVie Agency were further ooDtraeted and have since 
remained unaltered. It compnscs now the zerxiindarry of Jeypore, those portions of Vizianagram, Madgolo, Punchi* 
ponta, Cooroopaum, and Mcmngy zoinind.arries which. art> situated within the hills; also the hill mootahs of Palcondah 
and Ch^lcondah. (3) DisordurH in 1864. — Certain pi-occodings of a police inspector brought on a petty insurrection 
in the year 1864 among tho S^nvrahy, a wild nice inhabiting an outlying ctirner of tho Agency, on the borders of 
Goujam. After a brief Klrio^gle, tiu* rising was sujipresscii with the assistance of tho Gunjain police. (4) in 

Jeypore. — From the tirst <K’<*up«tinn (if .Iey)><Me Ht.et.uly oflforts have been made to criviljy.o the c»>ni»try by ripening up 
roads, a yearly grant for the purpose being nuulo by Govorumont. The old Brinjarry tracks have boon irMprt/Acd 
and rivers roughly bridgcMi with timbcir, operations Vteiiig extended from year to year os funds were available. 
Tn 1869 tho collection of th«! abkarrv revenue, which had previously been leased out for a small amount to the 
Rajah's Diwan, was uudertaktM) by the ABsistHut Agent, and in a few years a considerable addition was made to tlio 
small revenue levied fnuii .b'vpore. In thiB year also tho Government sanctioned tho transferor tho d:vi.s]'onal head* 
quarters from Jeyt«>ro to Komputr, a village Homo 15 mites distant and about 1,200 feet higher in an o)>en, an<l. it was 
hoped, more healthy vounirv. (5) Hcoertit pry -Tho Agency sub- magistrates have boon invohtcMl w jth the |H»wei8 
of a district miwjusif for the bettleim-ut of civil suits. A commencement was marie ivith Goonafioro in 1867. and wirhin 
tho next year or two all the Agoney suburngistrates wero so invested. From 1870 to 1879 the Agency iraets made 
steady progress, and with tlie OMu^pihm of an occasional petty disturbanco among tho Kootiah Khrinds on the (lari jam 
frontier the country romaiued quiet. From time to time complaints of undue enhancement of renf.s wore marie 
against the Jeypore Rajah's odicialH ; these usually, as in the c^so of Cotapand in 1870 and Mtilkangherry in l«72, 
resulted in a reviMioii f)f tho assossniont uinler the sriiMM-vision of tho divisional ollicer. (6) 7"hr Run»pc. a'r.st./rhaircf s.- — In 
1879 tho Kumpa •* litoory " (conspiracy) broke oat in tho QiKlavcry district and soon sprfMid into the adjoining 
Golcondah lull tracts ; the police stations of Addatcegela and Chodavaram wore burnt, and it was found necessary to 
inarch a largo body of police and subsequently of sepoys into tho hills, Tho contcHt went on all tlirough the year, and 
oarly in 1886 spread ti» M ulkanglierry und to Hill Madgolo. Towards t]jjo middle of 1880 all the principal rebels wero 
capturiMl and the <‘ouiitrv began to resume its onliuary condition. Those rising wore led by refugees from Buiujia, 
but in Mulkang’fH.rry at least they derived their force from tho fact that, owing to ill-treatment by tho police and 
extortion on tlie part of the rajah’s ollicials, the |wpulation was ilhaffeotod towards the Government. Tho hill parialis, 
usually the money-lenders of their neigh bonrlu/od, came in for a sbArs of the ill-feeling, and many of them tvero 
Tiiurderod, often with sacrificial rites. Towards tUgi oud of 1880 the rising was suppressed. During the disturbances 
Mr. Sullivan viHibJil tVm scene of their o*?cnrronco to report on the matter, and in 1881 Mr. Carmichael visited the 
Noi*tliern CircurB as Special Cominis.sioner to determine questions arising out of it. The principal changes resulting 
fix^m Mr. Oarmichaers visit wore a fresh settlement with the hill^ mootahdaiii of the Golcondah hilt tracts ; the sup- 
prossion of several outlying ]>olicc stations and coucc.mtratioa of the force ; and the crcMitinn uf iiii extra assistant 
gnperintendcntship of polii-e arid of three new siib-magistrtioics at Bissemrut tnck, Fctlinghy, and Padiiii*. I'he 
Gulcoudali hill mootaliH <»f Doob’horf y ami Gooditci*oo w'ci-e transferred to tho Godavery Agency. Siacs 1882 there 
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portion through the Indrauvaty, the southern through tho Severy and the Sillair. 
For administrative purposes this tract comprises the talooks of Koraputfc, 
Pottinghy, and Padair, while tho Golcondah hill mootahs belong to the Golcondali 
(or Karsapatam) talook. The third consists of the talooks of Joyporo and Navarun- 
gapore; the latter including what are known as the 3 northern “ ghurs,” have an 
average level of 1,800 feet above the sea. The whole of tliis tract has been once 
densely wooded with “ saul ; ” iu the northern part the saul wood has been but little 
cleared, but elsewhere it is intersected with broad expanses of paddy cultivation. 
The extreme northern portion into the Mahanuddy through the Tel ; the 

centre into the Indrauvaty, anu vac south into the Sovery. The northern ghurs are 
inhabited almost entirely by Gouds ; the rest of tlie tract by a variety of races, 
Bhotras, Blioomiyas, Ilalabas, Ronas, &c. The Mulkanghcny talook is the fourth, 
lying between the Stwery and the Sillair, with an average height above sca-levcl of 
000 feet, gradually sloping down towards tho Godavery. This tiMCt is very 
sparsely peopled ; the population in the south is mainly Kooi, speakirjga language of 
their o\vn ; further north, Mattiyas, Bouda Porjas and other varieties of Khoiid.s are 
found. The villages of Mulkanghcrry and Ooroocondah are held by Ooriyah paiks. 

67. The only Act specially relating to and affecting the Agency is India 

Act XXIV of 1839, giving civil atul criminal jurisdiction to the Agent and lus 
Assistants. India Act XIV of 1874 (the Scheduled Distj’icts Act) and India x\ct, 
XV of I87‘t (the Local Laws E.xteut Act) both specify the Agency in tlnur 

schedules ; so that the Agcuioy is in that sense a “ scheduled ” tract. But in tlte 

former case, as no notification under section 3 .regarding laws iu force or otherwi.se 
has yet been issued, tla^ Act cannot be said to be applicable; see section 1 of the 
Act. The Vizagapatain Agency is still regidated by the Act of 1839, tlie effect of 
which has been descril)ed in the article on Civil Divisions, ^’he revised rules 
framed by Gf)vernment under Act XXIV of 1839, dated. 14th July 18vSl, and 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette, on 19th July 1881, are sliown below. [-) 


Hulks roR the (;un>.N.vcK of tuk Cot t.kctoh op Vi/ ao a pat am, withih tkk 8cHF.r)VLKi) Tracts ok that District. 
Criminal Ju.^Hce, — Uui/K> I to VI, rohiM'n;' to Criminal Jnrttico, cancelled. Vide ProcccdinvrH of ( L>vcri»ti\(snt, dulirrt l»lh 
Janufiry No, 10, (Inclurinj? the Code nf Griinifial Procedure be in forc<?. C»rt7 — Hi ia: VI f, (.Ilaunk 1.-- 

Kvery opport onity bIu;!! be uiken by the Atri'ut and liia aubordinntc.s to tffyt the hill people to re.sort to of 

and Village Punchayota, or to Ihstrict, PuncliayefA for the settlement of their claims aKiiniHi one anoi her (vide Kj'gulii- 
tions IV, V, and Vll of 1818; the Insr- rneTUi<me<f Regulation being aLtii in force in tht* (ninjuin utnl Vi/ag.ijnitfnn 
AgencieB, though rer»ealed in the rest of the iVesiclcncy by the Miidrrtu Civil Courts Act JII of 1873). Ciac.sk a.”- No 
K uit regarding any olaini to land rovemie bestowed or continued by the HrifciBh Government on feiiduturv ttmure being 
cognizable by the Courts, the investigation and diHj) 08 al of «urh cases are provided by Rule X, CIiiubc 3. infra. Kt i.k 
V lir. — Edtates of minorH and other iru apa'-itatriil jiersons will b€» managed by tho Agent, witli tho qunetii.tn of Govern- 
ment, under tho ortlerB of the B<uird of Revernic, without Regulation V of 1801- b«*ing infule Rpe< ially applj'e.'ihle to the 
Agent’s jurisdiction. Rule IX, Clac.se 1. -'I !.«• Ag*Mit is i'niiK>wered to appoint any of Imh prineipal N.irive Offn erM, 
or, with the sanction of Government, any other duly f|Uulified persons, to exercise in «ueh places, and within ►jueli 
ftorttnii of the jiiriF«Iiction nssigJicd to the .Vgent ii.s h«^ may eonsidor proper, the judicial and other powers vc'hted in 
District Moonsifs by the IMadras C<Khs and tlie Acts apfdicable to that Preoidency ; provided that they shall not hi»vo 
<*ognizAnce of any suit in which any Zemiiular or Dissoye, or other Feudal Chief may be concerned. ClaUsr 2 . — Tho 
Court Fees Act extending to the whole of British In^lia, the valuation of all suits instit uted 1). tie* Agont, or his 

Hulx^rdiuatei^, will bo made according to th«^ ))rr>visioQs of seetioi* 7 of that enactment. Clausk 3. — Tho Agency Moonsifs 
shall no^ however, have cogni7.ancc any suits exceeding in value 600 rupees; nor of any enit in wliicli uny Zemindar, 
Btssoye, Mootahdar, or other fc’udul Hill Chief may bo concerned; nor of suits in fonnii pauperis. Rule a. Clause 1. 

• — With the exception, firstly, of the particular suits described in the preceding rule, which are cognizable by tho 
Moonsifs, and, secondly, of the suits described in clauses 2 and 3 of tho proBont rule, all suits shell bo inutituted in tho 
Court of the Divisional Assistant. Froviih*d always that tho Divisional Assistant may transfer a. y civil suit, of a viilue 
not exceeding 500 rupees, instituted before him to any Moonsif, within his division, for trial. Clal’hf. 2. — Suits 
exceeding Rupees 6,000 in value shall bo instituted in the Court of the Agent, who may, however, when ho thinks proper, 
refer any such suit for tlte decision of tho Divisional Assistant. Clausk 3. — On tho death, resigiuitimi, or ri'inoval of any 
proprietor, the Agent shall personally investigate all claims to tho succeBsion to Hill Zeniind:uTics, or ot.licr Innilcd 
jiosseasions held ou feudatory tenures ; nnd shall, through tho Board of Revenue, submit tho result of hitf inquiry 
for the orders of Government, who, should thcro Im more than one claimant, will exerciso thi*ir inherent right to 
scdect as successor the on© among them most acoc?ptal>le to tho people, and ..best qualified to fulfil the duties of thf* 
mtuation. But this shttll not affect the succession t^i estates held under the Sunnud i mitkeot iMtimrar. Ct.4p;«K 4. 
— For the trial and determination of suit.s coming before them, the Agent and his Divisiormt AssiHtfiuts am hereby 
vested with the same powers aa are vested in the District and Buboitlinato Courts, or in tlio Collector’s Cfiurta nf 
the Madras Presidency, respectiv/;ly, ,«uhjot*t to the modifications in those rules oontaiiiod. Cl,m.*sk: 5 , — Thi' Civil Counn 
f»f each grade shall receive, try, nnd ilet.ermine suits, hereby declared to bo cognizable by thcjwo Courts, if, it; the cwho of 
Huits for land or other immovable pnq»ert.y, such land or property shall be situate within the limits bi which thou* 
respective jurisdictions may extend, and i*i all otht*r cases, if the cause of action Hhall have arisoji, oi the defendiint 
at the time of commenccToent of llu! stiit shall ilwell nr |M>rs<'>nany work fur gain within such limits. Hulk XI, Ci.Au.sk 
1.— The Agent is authorized at his di.BCicti«»u to appoint such number of Pleaders in his own court, or iu the courts of 
his Assistants and the District Moonsifs, ;is may fmm time to time appear to him neeeSBary. Hut KetnindurH withiu 
tlie Agency tracts are at liberty to conduct th -ir hiistucHS in the Ctuirts either in person or by their own Bfiecial 
Mookhtiars ; and suits for tho remuneration of such Mookhtiars shall not be rocoived or filled in any Court. Claubk 2. — 
'fho Picadors will bo ontitleil to receive a foe ftccording to tho provisions of Itogulatinn XIV of 1816 of tho Madriui 
Code. *1310 Ag€»nt shall be com|>et<mt to punish any misconduct of a Pleader by fine not oxcoeding 60 rupees, leviable 
as an anrear of laud revenue, or by canccUutirm of bis sunnud, or both. Rui.K XII, Claiisk 1, — Kxcejit wliero otlu^rwipo 
pmvided in the following rules, tho trial of civil suits sliult be conducted by the Agent aud his subordinates in tho 
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A notification of tbe Board of Revenue, dated 29th July 1873, published in the 
Fort 8t. George Gazette, of 5th August 1873, permitting the home manufacture 
of fermented liquor for bond fide domestic consumption in the Agency tracts, has 
aLso the force of law. The law concerning Vizagapatam Agency, under subject- 
heads, is shown in Vol. If, App. LIV, under the title of Special Agencies. 

68. The Agent, who is Sessions Judge for the Agency tracts and also 
Collector of the littoral of Vizagapatam, is aided by a Principal Assistant, whose 
Agency charge comprises the Golcondah hill mootahs ; a Senior Assistant, under 
whose charge are the Goonapore, Royagooda, and Bissomcuttack talooks, forming 
part of the estate of the Maharajah of Jcypore and of his feudatories, the Rajahs of 
Singapore (Calyaun) and Bissemcuttack ; and a Special Assistant whose charge is 
Jej pore •pro per, i.o., west of the ghauts, and a general duty Deputy Collector, whoso 
charge comprises the hill tracts in the Palcondah talook. There are nine Agency 
sub-magistrates pi'oper, and parts of the Agency tracts lie within the charges of 
some of the low country sub-magistrates. Jeypore proper has a separate Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent of Police, while those parts of the Agency in 
the charge of the Principal and Senior As.sistant Agents form for police purposes a 
part of the Vizagapatam district. In the Agent and his Assistants vest all judicial 


manner at proaont obsrrvcrl, viz. ; — Clavsk 2. — The parties or tlieir Pleaders may tender, at the first hearing of the 
suit, written statements of tiioir respective r-ascs on stamp paper, prescribed for petitions to the Court when a stamp is 
requisite for petitions, but no written statement shall bo received after the first hearing of the suit, unicss railed for by 
t Ko Court. Clause 3,-— The Agent or his .subordinates may at any time before final judgment call for a written Htatcinent, 
ur an additional written statement, from any of the parties on jdaiu paper. Clausk 4. — Written statements shall be :is 
brief as the nature of the case? will admit, sball not be argnnicntative, nor by way of an.swor one to the other but 
each Htatemcnt shall bo oonfiiiod, a.s much a.<? possible, to a simple narrative of the facts which the part}', by whum or 
on whose behalf it is made, Ijoliovos to bo material to the case, ami which ho believos he will be ablo to prove, if cullotl 
pon by the Court. Clacsk 5. — The Court may reject a written statement which may appear to be argumentativu, or 
uiiuecessarily prolix, <m containing matr.<fr irrelevant to the suit, and the party whose written statement is rejeoted for 
uny of thesfi causes shall not >iO permit ?e<l to pre.sent another written statement, tinlcss it shall be expressly rullrd 
for or allowed by f)»e C oui i Olause (>. - If.it tlio fir.st hfuirinff of a suit it shall appear that the parties an* not tit issue 
on any question of law nr bu t tin? (h>urt may at once p-ivc jutlgmoiit. Olai.ihk 7. — When the f>;trti< M are at i.ssue r»ri some 
question of law or fact, if t)jc Court shall bo .satisHed that no further argument or evidence tlian such iih the partii.Ns or 
thoir Pleaders can nr. unee supply i.M rtapiired upon any such of the issues of law or fact as may be sutlieient for i ho 
decision of the suit the (hnirt, after hcarinir .sucli arg^jinent and evidence, may proceed to detorinine such in.sue or issues, 
and if the finding thereon is sulliciont fi>r the? dcci.sion, may pronoun co judgment accordingly ; otherwise the Court shall 
p<j.^tpono the furtlior hearing of tin? suit, and shall fix a day for the proiluction of such further ovideneo, or for »m h 
further argument as tho case may require; provided that if cither party shall fail, without sufficient cause, to priMluee 
fhe evidence on which h<* relies, the Court may at once give judgment. Hulk XIII. — The Rules prcscribeil by the 
Code of Civil Procedure for the exafninatioD of w'itncBscs in appealable cases will apply to all civil trials held bi-fon? tho 
Agent and his Hubordinritcs. Ki.»lk XIV. — As soon os judgment is declared in simple suits for recijvery tT money, tho 
HccompanyMig f<irm will be filled up, de.scribing tho suit and judgment, and shall bo delivercil to the sueot's.-jful parL\ . 
Ri’LK XV, Clausk 1. — Partie.s, by miitiml consent, shall l>e at liberty at any stage of tin? procoedings t,r> setl If? all 
suits by razeenamab, upon both parties making it a record in the Court where tho suit is filufl. Clai sk 2.— In all suits 
settled by razeeiiamah, the plaintiff shall be cutitlufl t > receive back half tho amount of stamp duty ptiid on the plaint, 
if tho raseeuamab shall have been presmitcfl before any hearing of the suit had boon held. Hulk XV'l. — From decrees 
in all original suits, disfHised of by Moousifs, an appeal shall lie to the Divisional Assistant, and from flecroca in all 
original suits disfKisod of by tho Divisional Assistants, an appeal shall lie to the Agent ; provided tho petition of tho 
apfMsal be proferred within six weeks from tho ilato of passing the decree, or the apiYcIlant can show just and reasonable 
cause to tho satisfaction of the Appellate Court for not having preferred it within timt periofl. Rule XVII. — The 
appellate decision of Divisional Assistants shall ho final, provided that the Agent shall bo at liberty, for special reasons 
to be roconled, to Oflrnit a special appeal in his Court within the time prescribed above for tho ailmis.Hion of a regnhir 
appeal. Rulk XVII I. — When an ufipeal shall be preferred from the Moousifs' or the Assistants' fleeisions, it shall not bo 
necessary to summon the rc.spondent in the first instance, but forthwith tho original record of the proceedings in tlio 
case shall bo called for ; ami if, after the perusal of the record of the original suit and petition of appeal, the officer 
hearing tho appeal shall sec no reason to alter the d(*cision appealed from, it shall be competent to him to dismiss tho 
same, ivith an endorsement on the petition of uppi?al, that it has been so dismissed. Should tho officer hearing the 
appeal, on the contrary, see causo not to arlrjj>t such proceeding, he will cause a notice to be issued to the respondent, 
and proceed therein as diroctod by the Code of Civil Procedure. Bclc XIX. — The Agent, or Assistant, as the case may 
be, is empowered to call for further evidence in any case a^ealed, or to refer tho suit back to tho officer who originally 
decided it for further evidence and for a decree de novo. Tho Agent is likewise empowered, on the application of any 
party in a suit decided by a Moonsif or an Assisl«nt, but not appealed, to direct a review of judgment ; provided 
snfiSoient cause be shown, and the application be preferred within six weeks, or. satisfactory cause given why that 
period has been exoeexiod i and the Agent is farther competent to authorize a Moonsif, or an Assistant, to review his 
own judgment on sufficient grounds assigned ; and also to remove to his own, or any other Court in the jurisdiction, by 
precept under his official seal and signature, any suit which may be depending in a lower Court rocor&ng bis reasons 
for BO doing. Rule XX. — All decrees passed by the Agent, on appeals fiom decrees of his subordinates, shall bo final, 
tbe Sodder Court having the power, on special grounds, to require him to review bis judgment, as directed by ibcin. 
Rule XXI.— From all decrees upon original suits passed by tbe Agent (with the single exception specified in the next 
following rule), an appeal shall He to the Sudder Court to be dispoeed of as provided in section 6, Aot XXIV of 1839 ; 

S rovided such appeal is preferred either to the Agent or the Sudder Court within three months alter the Agent's 
eoiaion i or after that period, if snfficiont cause can be assigned to the Sudder Coort for any delay which may have 
occurred by petition or the proscribed stamp, and subject to the other rules required in other appeals to tbe Sudder 
Court, as provided in the Madras Code and Acts applicable to that Presidenoy. Rcls XXII. — Prom decrees of tho 
Agent in suits wherein tbe landed possession of a Zemindar, Biasoye, or other Feudal Hill Chief may have formed tbe 
subject of litigation, an appeal will lie to the Governor in Counotl alone, who may refer any such appeal for tlio 
deciaioo of the Suddor Court, provided that tho decree of the latter Court shall not be carried into eseoution without the 
permission of the Governor in Council. Rule XXIII. — In cases in which a witness may resale at a consklrmble dislunci*, 
or may be unable from sickness or other causo to attend the Court, his deposiUoo may be taken by the nofurost Divisional 
Assistant or Moonsif on writtrn interrogatories to be transmitted by the Court. Ruts XXIV. — AM civil process of the 
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power, civil and criminal. Their duties consist in the administration of the revenue, 
including opium and abkarry monopolies (the privilege of manufacturing fermented 
liquor without payment of duty is allowed to the hill people) ; the making and 
maintenance of roads and other public works ; the promotion of education ; and 
last but not least the supervision of the conduct of the Maharajah and his officials 
in Jeypore and that of the mootahdars and zemindars elsewhere, with a view to 
protecting ryots from unauthorized demands, and for other purposes. As observed 
by the late Special Commissioner in his report : — “ The Maharajah of Jeypore is but 
“ a zemindar under the permanent settlement ; but owing to tbo vastness of his 
“ estate and the exceptional nature of its population, it has been usual to treat him 
“ as if he were a sort of feudatory chief. A disturbance in the hills under his 
“ control is so serious a matter that the Governor’s Agent has never hesitated 
** to warn him when his servants were engaging in a perilous or overbearing 
“ course, or to call upon him to remove any unscrupulous or mischievous person 
“ about him.” 

69. Ganjam Agency. — The Agency tracts of the Ganjam district [*] cover an 
area of about 3^500 square miles and have a population of 246,591. The Collector 
of Ganjam has jurisdiction over the whole under the designation of tlio Agent to the 



Courts situated within the Agent’s jurisdiction shall bo served through the headman of the village or oHlalo where 
the defendant may reside, or through the Jemadar of the Court by whom it shall be roturiiablc on a fired day, with an 
endorsement, certifying the manner in which it may have been served. Rot* XXV.— As a general rule a party, in 
whose favour a decree is passed in suits for money claims, may obtain execution thereof by the production of tho 
•hmumoat referred to in Rule XIV and without any formal (xitition ; but the Agents are at liberty, when they deem it 
advisable, to have execution applied for in the manner at present observed. Rot* XXVI, Clause 1.— With the exception 
of the Court of the Agent, which shall be at liberty in the execution of decrees to employ an Assistant or Moonsif. 
ult decrees of other Courts within his jurisdiction shaU be carried into effect by the Court by which the suit may have 
been orijrinally decided. Clacsr 2.— Decrees shall bo executed by an order addressed to an officer of the Court, or 

decree be 
it, or the 

tlip eatiafaction 

party against ^hom the jud^ent may have been ^ven. or by tbo attaohmerro/ hT« oorsm^ 

uoceseary, both by tho sale of his property and offects, and the attachment of hia person. But no sale of any landeii 
property attached in execution of a decree shall be legal, unless tho authority of tho Governor’s Agrnt for such sale 
have boon previously obtained. Clause 3. — Decrees against such Rajahs and other Chif'fs uk the Agent may 
except from the ordinary process, shall be executed under such rules as may ho specially provided, wd h the sanction of 
(lovemment. Rule XXVII, Clavse 1. — Tho Agent and his Assistants are authorized at their diseretion to refer any 
suit, or special quostious ia a suit, for oxaminiuion and judgment by a Punchayot, to coiisikL of three or five persoMK to 
Ihi sel^t«^. by the Agent or Assintant, after tho plaintiff and defondunt have had notice, and the witncsscM have been 
iM.-jembled. The plaintiff and dofendant. or their Ploiiders or Mookhtiars, shall each be permitted to challenge anv 
incmbers of tho Punchayct, aiifl on giving sutticiont reason for tho challongi', another person or j>ers.>nH sludl he seiected 
to supply his or their place. Punebayets asseniblod under the.se rules shall be guided by tho enaoLment.s for District 
I’nnchayetB. contained in the Madras Code of Regulations and Acta applicable to that PreKich tiey, o.xcept a« fhey are 
i.ifKlifiod by these rules. Whei. a Punchayct h»» been Dominated tho Agimt, or his Assistant, shall immodiateJv direct a 
f-oomasta to attend tho Punchuyet, whose duty it shall bo, under tho direction of the Pimchayet to rerijrd their pn.^ 
leodmgs and award. The Agrrt. or Assistant, shall then direct them to proeoed forthwith to some convoni.oit rdaco 
111 hisCutchcrry, or adjomingit, toinvestignto tlie matter at issue. When tho pleadings shaU have hoen closed and 
evulonce taken, the Punchuyet shall direct the Gooumsta and parties to retire, and shall consult and decide on their 
award ; and when they have come to decision they shall recall the (ioouiosta to roconl the award, which (award) having 
been duly attested with their Higuaturc they shall deliver to the olUcer appointing the Punchavet by wliom, if approved, 
« < ocreo conformity therewith shall ho passcfl. which decree in cases where tho Punchuyet’has bcon asiim.blcd by a 
Buboitlinate shall provious to its execution, bo submitted to the Agent, who shall either confirm, modify, or reverse the 

jnvcfitigation, or roinvestigatiou 1^ a Puncliayoti or otherwiso as might to him 


t ^ n V ' wivx vfiv Hiii/ie powers si are 

vested by ^gulation in tho Collectors of land revenue, both as regards tho realization of tho public revenue, and 
the t.nal of the pabho sorvauU ohar^d with malverwtion and corruptions. CtAUaa 2.~-Tho Agents and their Assistants 
will continue m their Revenue capacity, subject to tho control and orders of tho Board of Revenue. CLAmiK 3. -.-ft shall 
not, however, be incumbent on the Board of Revenue to interfere, except in matters referred tc them by the Agent 
"i’ tuch intorforonce should appear, and in coMts of the nature doscriU d in Kp.mlation IX 

A^? diaponaed with, and a full explan.vtion hy letter onlv will 1„, 

WvoiJdtha •''‘® inatnnee of any authority aituttted 

fofhn a Juriadiction, toor agamat any person subject thereto, or situated therein, shall he forwanli d by l-ttor 

*‘® fn “ V- ** fctumlng tho aaid process i.y letter to the authority 

from whom it iMO^, duly endoraotl by hit proper officer, showing what had been dono thcic-on. Uplis XXXI —All 
potitiona Ojpuiat the proofings of the Agent muat, in the first instanpe, be submitted Govemtnent and will h« 

Adavrlut, or the Boartl of Revun™ ^a^ th "Lo ma^ 
•li. *^‘*.**AII. Referance will be made by the Agent to Government in all cases not provided for hv tho rules and 

ToT^y oVLvtE:!®;:;“e 

iKdoSd to’the^hShlf’paHfw ‘T" Kimody Maliah, formerly all 

Of ParlRlamody. In 1607 he gave to a younger son the Pedda and Chinna Kiinedv portions • in 

llJliaht^he ^,5^*** Kimedy Rajah’s family getting tho Chi^a Kimedy 

W who appointed an ancestor of the present 

cn Cl as nis raue R^ab over the Cuttingia zemindan^. It waa only lu 1868 that a suuuud waa civen him na 

MailSSlad thSJinhaSi^". !' •uthoutic atxionu.. of the J^EmatSing 

.laliahs find tboir inhabitants temi-vossals of the chiefs whoso territorial names they bear. They ufierwards cuoie to 
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Governor at Fort St. George in Ganjam under Act XXIV of 1839. Parts of them 
are portions of the divisions of the . Principal and Senior Assistant Agents; the 
remainder is the division of the Special Assistant Agent. The Principal Assistant 
has the Parlakimedy Maliahs. The Pedda Kimedy, Jalantra, Mundasa, Jarada, 
Soorangy, and Boodaurasingby Maliahs are under the Senior Assistant, These 


be included in these zemindarrics, though it won only near the beginning of this century tliiit the northern lialf 
the GooniBoor Maliahs transferred its ailegionce fi'Om Bead to Oooinsoor. Except as places wiiciT* liuman sacrifices 
.were performed^ and a pesLiluiitia] climate prevailed, nothing was known of till the- fli.sturbancois i)i I'arlukimed v 

in 1832 and in (loomHoor in 1836. (2) Mr. liusM>tl, Sperial Commi*Nion«r. — In 1S32 the MisHoyes, or hill cIjiidM id* 

Parlakimedy, were concerned in a conspiracy tiguinat a tnaniigcr of the estate, w'ho was ohTio.vir)Us tn tlumi. This stnti* 
of insori'ection lind boon chronic since lh()5. Mr. liuHsell, First M©u»lx:r of the lioai d of IteviMiue, w>ik therefore 
Special CominisHioncr to sctflo matters. His labors were not concluded till April 1834, and tium only the HisKovo.s’ 
forts above ghaiits had boon oocnpiod by troops. In this affair Major Baxtor in couimund of the troops died from 
the effects of an arrow wound. The Parlakimedy distorbanoo was hardly (nor iu thv south wlieii a siniiiar 
disturbance aroso in Ocomsoor owing fo the Rajah refusing to pay his an*oars of revcsritut. Mr. RnsKcll was uppoinf.-d 
ngaiii ns Special Comnns.^iioner. Tlic Rajah retired to the Maliahs with his treasure, and in Fi*hniury 1836 the imnpM 
followed him there. This is the lir.st time that the British cauio in actual ooniaict with t he Khoiuls. Though they 
nffused to give up the Rajah, hostilities with them did not com men co till the He|H>yM hy thoir excesses had led the 
Khonds to make reprisals. The only success they had wms the destruction of two olhcers and thirteen men on tlic 
Coormingynh jaiss. Resistance was completely overcome by the beginning of 1837. The Rajah had dital at Ooduya- 
gherry very soou after his arrival in the hills, and Dora Bissoye, u Benninh Khond, bud ctirried on the struggle 
till ita conclusion. Cioomsoor and Sooradah, which by purchase was under the Gooinsoor Rajah, were tljcn rcsumetl. 
the zemindarrics being forfeited. The trca.surc, said to amount to Kupeos 4(>.<XX>, which the Goomsoor Rajah eritriisled 
to the Khonds is said to be still honorably kept by them. (3) Meriah rile amd xHstitution <>/ the Agency unde,' Act 
XXIV of 1839. — Mr. Russell’s rcjwrt on these events drew attention to the rite of huinun sacrifice, known as the ineriah 
rite, commonly practised in the Maliahs. The first step taken to suppress it was the appoiutnient of Mr. Ruh-hcH’m 
S ecretary, Captain Campbell, to the charge of Gciomsoor and Booradah with special charge over the Khonds, hm with 
no means of punishing this special crime. He was at first Assistant Collector, but when Act XXIV of 18.38 was 
passed, giving the civil and criminal administration of the hill tracts to the Collector a.s Agent to tlio Governor of 
Fort St. George in Ganjam, he became Principal Aasiatant to the Agent. For four yours he annually made sliort tours 
alxive ghauts, and resouod in that liino 180 victims destined for socrifioe. Ho was succeeded by Captain Maephorson 
in 18-42. This officer gave great attention to the suppression of female infanticide, a crime arising from poverty 
prevalent in the Sooradsh Maliahs and those parts of Chinna Kimedy adjacent to them. In 1845, by which time ho 
had rescued 253 victims, he wont to Calcutta to take part in planning the details of the schemo for the MerilSl' agency, 
which was a coraplot© scheme under the Government of India for suppressing the double practice of human sacrJfico* 
and female infanticide, and was established by Act XXI of 1845. (4) Tramfer of the tracU to the Government of hidiu. 

Mcrxah Aijencg vnder Act XXT (f 1845.— Under the Act just mentioned Captain Maepherson w'ae appointed the hr«t 
Agent to the Governor-General in the hill tracts of Orissa, relieving tho Collector and Agent of Ganjam of the Maliiih 
tracts, lu 1846 he proceeded to Bond and there ho restored to the Khonds 170 victims, the Bead Ruhih becoming 
responsible for their safety. After this he marched bat'.k to ItusaeUoonduh. His camp wiis attacked sovorsl time.9 
by Khonds iu Uppov Goomsoor. The Khonds believing they had defeated tho circur, then invited from Ongolo 
Chokro Bissoye, a near relation of Dora Hissoye thoir loader, in 183G. Chokro Bissoye set himself at thoir head as tljo 
champion of the mcriah. Tht* Chocapaud Bissoyes and Paiks largely supported him. Being hard jiressed, however ho 
left the hills and took to plunder and ai-son in tho plains. Finding there that the cause of mcriah possessed littlo 
interest bo produced a child and set him up a« the son of the late Goomsoor Rajah. This attached to his cause ce rtain 
bodies of lowlanders. At this juncture, Brigadier-General Dyce assumed command of all the troops engaged. Within 
a week ho sent in such a report on tlie Mcriah Agent and his Assistants, Lieutenant Pinkney and Assistant Surgeon 
Cadenhoad, that the Government of India suspended them, and General Dyco remained in charge till Anril 1817 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, who was summoned to the scene of his old labors, took charge from him, After 
an inquiry, extending over a year and-a-half, by Mr. Grant of the Bengal Civil .Service, the former ollicers of the \«-cncv 
won) honorably acquitted. In 1811) Colonel Campbell, who hod rescuod from Bond 235 virtims the year before "^inade 
his first campaign into Chinna Kimedy roscuiug 206 victims, most of whom carno from Muliasingy. Chinna Kimedy 
was regularly traversed in succeeding years to carry out tho objects of tho agency ; the last public human Farritleo 
took place there in 1852. Fivjm fever enntraoted there, Captain Frye, the AsaiMlant Agent, an :u'cornj)liHhcd Khond 
linguist, lost hia life iu 1855. Armed opposition was only mot with in tho sc’nson of 1852 53 by Khondn of t)»n 
neighbourhood of Punnigurh, aud in 1855 near Lunkagurh. This latter rc.Mistaiie4» was howevnr in«tignt* d be Cl.okni 
Bis.soye, who was still at large. (5) Redran^fer to Mudrae, — Notwithstanding the steady work «»f the ii»r, r’,ev fito.i 
1845 ouwaiMs, five sacritices took place iu tho Goomsoor Maliahs in 1855 and two iu 1857, In l850 the MalTalm ‘cMcnr, 
ns regards the crime of human sacrifice aud infanticido had been rostorcil to the jurisdiction of ilie Agent in Vlaniam 
In 1852 the regular isdicc were iufroduccti into Otmmsoor. The mcriah officers attributiMl to tlicsc st€>j)s"thc rcrnrivm 
of a rite believed to have been aband<»ncd many years Ix'foro. (6) Concluifion of thr Jlerinh 1851 frolcifM-l 

Campbell retired. Uc was suceei dcd by Captain MaeViciMir, who only held oHire for n year. Then LieutenuiiL DIaeneil 
becamo the Moriah Agent, a post ho held till tlio 3lRt May 1862, when, under a resolution of the Gr>veiiiment id 
India of the i>revions DeeembiT, the iigensy was abolished. This was followed by the police being intmduced into 
Chinna Kimedy, and the adminiftinuioii being conducted as it is ht present. Altogether the Mcriah Agency rescued 
some 1,4-00 victims from the Goomsoor and Chinna Kimedy Maliahs. From the Pedda Kiniwly and Parl-ikirnedv 
Maliahs inhabited by Sowriihs, who wouhl participate in tho sacrifice performed bv Khonds, but who did not indulge in 
tho rite themselves, there were none to rescue. (7) Outhreake dovm to 1877.— Affairs ilid not nroccod s iiisfactorilv 
the first introduction of the now systimi into Chinna Kimedy, }>artly from tho dislike of the Khonds to lived nd.. t.i* 
any sort, and partly from their being forced to work during tho cultivating Boasons on making roads 
lu the Sooradah Maliahs was followed by a more serious rising in the west known as tho Kootinh rising o 



tothezemindar, whose posheush was coiTospondingly diminished. (8) Change* in the extent of tie Aieln/ -lln IHilfi 
Goomsoor and S^radah below ghauts, which up to then had bnon Agency tracts since 1839, were trunsfeired to tho 
Chocapaud, Coradah, and Ronab^ were transferred with them, hat those were given ba k 
to the Agency m 1869. In the mean time an assessment h^ been levied from Chocapaud. This is now at ?he rate of 6 
anw per acre per dry crop and 12 wnas per wet crop, and yields abont Rupees 1,700. The Goomsoor Bissoyes p«v 
notbii^ to Government on the sti^ngth of a proc^^^ 1846 at the instance of Captain^acp W ? 

the - Government does not intend either now or hereafter to impose tax on the hill races.” Tho pSdda and >ar”kWdy 
MaliaU are not part of the pcrmaneutly-settled estates of these semindarries, being held under special suunud ^ 
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divisions are respectively about 350 and 450 square miles in extent, and, have 
populations of 39,152 and 35,460. The Special Assistant Agent has the Chinna 
Kimedy, Goomsoor, Bodagooda, Cuttingia, Sooradah and Coradah Maliahs ; the 
Coradah and Bonabah estates, which, with the Pondakholl inootah, are Agency 
tracts below ghauts form part of the Sooradah talook. The division has an area of 
2,704 square miles and a population of 171,979. Of the total Maliah population, 
Khonds number 112,311, and belong, except about 1,500 in Pedda Kimedy, to the 
Special Assistant’s division. Sowrahs number 50,163, of whom only about 1,000 
are in the Special Assistant Agent’s division, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between the Senior and Principal Assistants’ divisions. Ooriyahs account 
for 20,074, Panos for 33,391, and the rest number 30,652 ; the last-named are 
chiefly herdsmen, artizans and Gonds. The name Maliah is derived fi'om a Hindoo 
root signifying mountainous, the same root as in Malayalam. The Khonds call the 
country after themselves “ Kooidesha,” or Khond country. Except Chocapaud, 
which is a plateau by itself, 1,000 feet above sea level, the northern part on its 
eastern or Goomsoor side consists of wide well-cultivated valleys se])aratod by hills 
covered with poor jungle, while on its western or Chinna Kimedy side it is moun- 
tainous and rich in forests of young saul trees. The width of this part, which 
averages some 2,000 feet above sea level, is about 30 miles. On its south-east and 
south-west extremities the mountains rise to over 3,000 foot, arid are the territories 
of the Sooradah Maliah and Kootiah Khonds respectively. Ridges of high lands 
almost join these extremes and extend some 25 miles south, when a general level of 
only about 1,000 feet is maintained till the very mountainous and difficult country 
of the Pedda and Parlakimedy Mali.ahs is reached. Except in Goomsoor, paddy 
cultivation is not extensively carried on by Khonds; elsewhere it is on a small 
scale, and chiefly in the hands of the Ooriyahs. The staple products are turmeric, 
oil-seeds, viz., mustard, gingelly, niger and castor, pulses and millet. The mohwa 
and the mango are the chief fruit trees ; they are carefully preserved from jungle 
fires. Coomry cultivation is universal. Though they spend great labor on felling 
hill sides and making paddy fields, the Khonds take little trouble beyond that in 
rearing their crops ; their cultivation being not nearly so advanced as that of the 
Sowrahs. The result is, except in Goomsoor near the markets, a poverty-stricken 
race possessing little agricultural stock, and showing no signs of affluonoe at all. 
The character of the Khonds varies in different places. Where mvxch intercourse 
has taken place between them and people of the plains, the vices of lying and 
thieving have been developed ; otherwise they may be considered a bold, and 
moderately laborious mountain peasantry, of simple but not undignified manners, 
upright in their conduct, sincere in their superstitions, proud of their position as 
land-holders, and resolute to defend their rights. The Khond language is Dravi- 
dian. The Kootiah, Chinna Kimedy, Bodagooda, and Goomsoor Khonds speak such 
different dialects, that the thi*ee last-named can hardly understand one another, 
and cannot understand the Kootiah speech. Their advance in civiliza'.ion is not 
uniform ; the Kootiah Khonds cannot bo said to have any civilization, while the 
Goomsoor Khonds have a fair idea of it. All the Khonds woixld settle their land 
disputes by battle, were it not for police restriction. Finally there is little or no 
connection between the Khonds living above and those living below ghauts. The 
former are a finer race in every way ; the latter are a servile class, as their distin- 
guishing name “ Bettiah ” signifies. Every where associated with Khonds i.« the race 
of Panos, probably an aboriginal tribe. These have well-marked gipsy proclivities. 
Their occupations or trades are weaving and theft. They live on "the ignorance 
and superstition of the Khonds. In those parts of the country where thei'o are no 
Ooriyans, they possess much influence. The Sowrahs, whoso language belongs to 
the Kolarian group, are richer, because they are more skilful and energetic cultiva- 
tors, than the Khonds ; but are much on a par with them in want of civilization. 
The Ooriyahs are the dominant race in the Maliahs. In only one case is there a 
Khond chief with authority over the Ooriyah Paiks or militia of the country. The 
hill chiefs, who are Ooriyahs, are as a general rule descendants of immigrants of 
seven or eight generations ago. These either came to the country receiving a 
share of it from the zemindar, as a reward for service or in view of their controlling 
the Khonds; or they were invited to the country by the Khonds themselves to help 
voi.. I. 19 
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them in their intertribal fights and settle their disputes. In this way the Kootiah 
chiefs, who are Gonds, came from the Central Provinces, and the chiefs of the 
northern part of Chinna Kiraedy came from Boad. The descendants of these men 
and heir retainers compose the greater part of the Ooriyah population. 

70. The law is the same as^in the case of Vizagapatara, and the same rules 
under Act XXI V of 1839 are applicable. For administrative purposes, the Princi- 
pal Assistant Agent has the powers of an Additional Sessions judge, and the other 
two divisional officers have the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge. Education 
and public works are also primarily under their control. As regards education, 
seven schools were founded in 1851 by Captain MaoViccar. In 1854 only three of 
these were left with an attendance altogether of 25. In 1855 nine new schools 
were started by Captain MacDonald with 91 pupils, and there are now in the 
Special Assistant’s division 13 government primary schools with 860 pupils, viz., 
634 Ooriyahs, including 112 girls, 220 Khonds, and 6 Sowrahs ; in the Senior Assist- 
ant’s division 2 with 57 pupils, all Ooriyah boys with the exception of 3 Sowrahs ; 
and in the Principal Assistant’s division 2 with 65 pupils, 54 of whom are Ooriyahs 
and 11 Sowrahs. Besides these the Roman Catholic missionaries have a school at 
Cuttingia with 30 pupils, and one patro supports a school with 16 pupils ; there 
are also 11 others recently instituted which now come under the combined system 
with 229 Ooriyah and 239 Khond pupils. In 1878 there wore altogether at school 
735 boys and 11 girls. Of the boys, 117 were Khonds and 3 Sowrahs. On the 
31st March 1884 there were 18 schools with 998 Khond, Ooriyah, and Sowrah pupils, 
of whom 882 Avore boys and 116 girls. Under the grants given for petty construc- 
tion and repairs, a few cart roads have been made above ghauts diverging fx-orn the 
top of the Calingyah ghaut, up which there has been a passable cart road for 1 5 
years. The road up the ghaut is continued as the Boad road to the fi’ontier of 
that State which it traverses and it then goes on to Sinnbulpore. The Boad 
road passes through the very large mart at Tikkarapully in the Goomsoor Maliali.s, 
and from there one cart road runs to Leinpadoo and another runs right through 
Chocapaud to the plains. Fi’om Calingyah a road runs to Oodayaghen-y 5 miles ; 
whence two roads, both passable for carts, go to Balligooda, the head-quarters of 
the division. The southernmost road 44 miles, known as the Caulipaino road, is 
mostly bridged with masonry bridges. The other 40 miles is not nearly so good. 
These are the only cart roads. The other roads are the military road which runs 
from Balligooda through the whole of Chinna Kimedy and Bodagooda Maliahs to 
the centre of the Pedda Kimedy Maliahs a total distance of 110 miles, and tho 
Kotghur road, south-west from Balligooda for a distance of 37 miles. A cart 
road is to be made up the ghauts behind Parlakimedy town to Goorama. There 
are 33 miles of road in the Parlakimedy Maliahs, but these communications are 
little more than cleared foot-paths and are very steep and rough. For keeping Uie 
public peace, a reserve of police, 82 strong, is stationed at Balligooda, and another 
.39 strong at Parlakimedy. The sanctioned number of other constables is 276. 
These are distributed among 15 stations, which are on an average at distances of 
20 miles from one another. Until May 1871 the Government did not interfere in 
any way with the production or sale of liquor in the hills ; and up to tho present 
time the Khonds are permitted to supply their own requirements as to liquor, 
manufacturing it only however and not selling it. They distil a spirit from the 
dried mohwa flower, make a beer from the samaloo grain, and draw toddy from the 
sago palms. About the date mentioned however it was found that the Khond.s 
preferred buying liquor distilled from rice by the caste of Sondics to manufacturing 
their own. In Goomsoor, Avhere the hill chiefs in consideration of heavy payments 
allowed this caste to settle and pursue their trade, the land of the Khonds was rapidly 
passing into the hands of tho Sondies as the price they paid to them for licjuop 
consumed. In May 1871 the Sondies were prohibited from selling or distilling 
liquor, and an agreement to supply liquor in the hill tracts Avas entered into Avitli 
the abkarry contractor of the plains. This agreement Avas in 1872 prolonged for 
three years and changed into a monopoly of the right of sale. In 1874 tho system 
was extended to the other Maliahs. In March 1883 it was abandoned. It was at 
no time a financial success as smuggling and illicit distilling could not be preA'onted. 
At present, if the village headman does not object to the presence in his village of a 
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licensed distiller and seller, a liconso is granted on payment of a small nnniial fee 
to any one not being a Sondy. In the Pedda Kimedy Muliahs this sysfoin has been 
successfully worked, but in the other Maliuhs no one has applied for licenses, the 
fact being that no one there but the caste> of Sondies knows properly how to distil. 
The original civil jurisdiction i.s in the hands of the Sub-Magistrates, who have the 
powers of District Moonsifs and of the Assistant Agents. Most cases are settled by 
punchayet. In cases of succession to landed estates, Government finally decides 
upon report from the Agent; and the Government, not the High Court, settle 
appeals from the Agent’s decrees, where the landed possessions of the hill chiefs 
have been the subject of litigation. 

71. Godavery Agency. — The Godavery agency, as at present constituted, [^J 
comprises the Bhadrachellam and Rekapully talooks, the Ilumjiu country, the Dootch- 
erty and Gooditeroo mootahs, and the hill villages or hill mootahs of Yernagoodem 
and Peddapooram talooks. The Bhadi’achellam and Rekapully talooks are in charge 
of a divisional officer styled the Special Assistant Agent, who has hi.s head-(juarter.s 
at Coonavaram. The tracts occupy an area of 1,690 square mile.s, with a jiopula- 
tion of 96,727, in the north and north-west of the district. They are in different 
stages of advancement, owing partly to their geographical .situation and |)artly to 
differences in tenures of land and system of management. Jaddangy and the 
Yernagoodem hills are the most adv.anccd, owing to proximity to the plains, with 
easy means of communication; and owing also in the case of Jaddangy, to the aboli- 
tion of the mootahdarry tenure on which it was formerly held. The area of the 
talooks is 385 square mile.s. The [lopulatipn is 93 per fajuare mile and consists 
chiefly of Kooies, who clear and cultivate small patches of land and graze large hm d.s 
of cattle in forests. A .strip of land along the banks of the Godavery and Severy 
is very fertile, and fully though negligently cultivated. The greater part of tlm 
interior is flat and suitable for permanent occupation. Tho tenures uio peculiar. 
Besides the superior proprietor thei'e arc several inferior proprietors, t he pi’ineijial 
of whom is Rekapully, w'ho arc liable to pay tho superior tlie poshcusli h.veil oii 
the estate plus a malikhana allowance, generally 10 per cent, and never more 
than 40 per cent, of the pesheush, in consideration of superior rights conferred. 


£*] Sketch 1Ii»totiy ok the OnnA\ l.RY -Format ion of the A<jency. — Th'* lulookt- of Hh.'olrftolioliutn suul 

Rekapully inclutifd in tin* six talook.S(.)f i!»c Upper Gotlavcry di-MtHct, whicli worn roiled hy tin? Ni/rmi l*y iIk? treaty of 
were transferred to the Ma<lni8 IVcsidenry and added to the (Jodavery diBtrict on tlu* l>-f .April hS7 1, tiini to-rr? la i 
with the Uninpa country, wliicli hud liitherlo boon inohahfd in the Uajahitiundry tulook, were in (*OH.<^t it ijled, uudor 

the authority Riven by the Scheduled UiRtrictR Act, an agency, under tho Colloctui* of t he diph iot at y led overnnjent 
Agent. In 1881 tho inootiilas of Dootchorty and Gootliteroo, which ha-d been up to that liaiu adrainiRtci ed by tin- 
Govominent Agent at Vizngajauam, wrre tninsfnrcd to the Godavery Agency, and iti 18S3 tlir ai^triib d (iox eranirnt. 
villages in the Yernagoodem talook, the villages of tho ox-man»abdur of Jadilangy ami tlu' innotalis «)f Havana- 
goodem, Ililhimilly, Jnngaroreddygoodein, (lootaula, tiungolo, PiittCRnin, Polaveran>, I’ettuh, ’lomlangy, Veernvanirn 
Doviputnam were also tmnsferreil to the Agency tracts nndor tho authority of the Srorrtnry of State as given by tho 
Scheduled nistricta Act. (2) Bhndrarhvllam and liekapvlhj . — Tlio Bhudrachelhtm and Heknjmlly talooks were in A.l). 
1324 granted an a militnry jogheer by the Emperor of Delhi to on© Annpoo Ashwnrow on tho condition of his maintain- 
iug a body of 60() foot for Bcrvico. Tho estate continued in the possesRiou of tho fiimily on tIaiL tonnre np to Ijioy, 
when-th© condition of the servico was aholisht ..nd th© estate waa granted on lease of HupceB 6,(KX) to one Vom-atra/na 
Aahwarow, tho adopted son of tho last lioldor, who was tho twcnty-eecond from the origiiiul grantee. On the deatli of 
Venoatrama Ashwarow, his Bon obtained a lea»r for two years ; but ho having died soon afti r, a cowl© was granted in 
1838 to his brother, Seeta Ramchendra Ashwoi'ow, for nine years for Rupees 7,000 a year. On his duaih in 1850 
withunt issue his mother succeeded InTn. In 1860 the talooks were tranRferrcd to the British Goverrimont. For 
about a year aubsequont to tho cession, tho Ranee was allowed to hold the talouka on a pa 3 'iiiont of KupcoH 
8 , 000 , which was the amount remitted to her at tho cession by tho Nizam from the lump sum payable on tho wholo of the 
P^luncha estate. In 1861 a summary settlement was made with the proprietors by the Government of Contrnl 
Provinces, .the peBbcuBli being fixed St Rupees 9,500; and in 1867 another sottlomuut waa mad© for twenty years, by 
which the forests in the zemindori'y and thcahkari-y and miscellaneous revenue wore reRiime^d and t he yearly Governmerrt 
demand was fixed at Rupees 17,450, subject to a deduction dindiig the life-time of tho Ranee of Rupees 4,128 on nccount 
of resumption of forests, The Ranee died in 1876, on which the annua) allowance of Hupees 4,42S was dificontitiued, 
and the estates are now nndor the managoTneiit of hor son-in-law on behalf oL her d!\ughlfn*^fi non, Part hnsa rad y 
Apparow, to whom she had transferred it during her lifc-tiine. The peshcusli was subRequeutly revisi'd and lixofi at 
Rupees 16 , 709 - 2-8 a year. (8) Rumjxt . — Rumpa was till 1800 held on mansabdari'y tenure, ami the unchecked, 
oppressive career of tho last mansnbdnr led to serious disturbances in 1879. In 1880 Mr. Sidlivan waw deputed on special 
duty to inquire into the cause of tho distnrlmncca j and later on Mr. Carmichael went, to I ho spot with spcidnl ]>oAvor.R to 
make a final settlement. The mausabdar was made a State prisoner and the moot ah wa.4 coitfiscali d and conforrtrd 
on aovei*a] chiefs on mootahdarry tenuvu at fixed quit-ronts. pootcherty and Gooditeroo are also liold on the same 
tenure. Tho Bumpa disturbance owed its origin chietly to the im)K>aitiou by tho mnnsab<l:vr of a toddy tax. Tho poopln 
rosonted tho measure and a fitoory cusued. They attacked tho stations of Chodavai-am and Kotah and coiumiftod 
several murders. Tho fitoory extended on tho west to Rekapully in the Bhadniclndlum tulook and on tho o.mr to 
Goodem and Hill Madgolo in the Vizagapatam district, a largo number of constablcR nud some compauics of vvepo* s 
were employed to Biipprcas the rebellion. Tluj titoorydars eluded arrest for a long tijuo but grarhially one by ouo 
seized, the leader was killed and tho fitoory was finally HupprcsHcd in tho early part of January 1881. (4) V. ^rnaf/htnh )n 

HilU , — The Yeniagoodom hills were the scone of distorbonces in 1858. Tho principal leaders were hanged sind their 
mootahs confiscated. Mo.st of tho confi'^catod villages wore placed ifnder the mnnngcmont of mooubifs of two villui'OR 
In the plains u'ith. satisfactory results. Part of this traet belongs to the zCTniudurry of lk)lnvoi 0 Tn and of Oootaul.i.* 
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There are three tormros of land hold by ryots: — (1) Poora Moura.sy whicli conveys 
absolute right of occupancy, (2) Sharty Mourasy which denote.s conditional rigid, 
(3) Gheir Mourasy corresponding to tenancy -at-will. The unoccupied forests aie 
the property of Governtnent, and as the people prefer to hold directly from Gov- 
ernment, numerous villages have been planted in these forests and are managed 
by a Tahsildar. The principal rivers which flow tln-ough the tilook.s or along t lie 
boundn-ics are the Godavery, Severy, Sokoolair and Sillair, but are not utilized 
for irrigation. There are few tanks and alnoost the whole of the cultivation is 
dependent on tho falling rains. The right of ferrying the people across the 
rivers is leased out by auction annually. The Rumpa mansabdars merely collect 
certain due.s, tisually a rupee on every house, and remit to the treasury a Hxed sum 
retaining whatever may have been collected over and above the quit-rent. The 
villagers make small clearings in tho jungles and grow a little grain ; but subsist 
chiefly on game and roots, fruit and honey gathered in the jungle. JBardly any laiul 
is permanently occupied, and even tho village-sites are frequently changed. Tins 
valley of the Paumoolair in the Rumpa country possesses great natural advantages, 
but the Reddies in Avhose hands it is are entirely ignorant of how to utilize them. 

72. The abkarxy and opium administration of tho Agency tracts is different 
from that of the plains. Country toddy is enjoyed by villagers free of charge. 
The arrack farm is rented to the villagers themselves from fusly to fusly. Tho 
monopoly! of the manufacture and vend of arrack in the Tcloogoo villages is cveiy 
year put up to sale in thi-ee farms. Free licenses are given to heads of villages 
for the vend of opium. The salt laws are not in force in these tracts. The only 
local funds at present levied in Bliadrachellam and Rekapully talooks are road and 
school fund.s. These are paid by the proprietary villages in tlie proportion of 2 pei- 
cent, on the pesheusb payable on tho village in addition to tho pesheush. Thert? 
Avero during the year 1883-84 51 scliools in existence, 10 in the Bhadrachellam 
talook, 3 in Ruinp.a, and 2 in the mootahs of Dootcherly and Gooditcroo. 

73. In the Government Agent arc combined the functions of the Collector, 
District Magistrate and District and Sessioius Judge, and lie is guided by rules 
promulgated ly the locvd Goveiaiment, and having the force of la\v.[_''] In tho case 


[*1 RULE.S for TllK Grir»AX( F. OF THF. COLLECTOR OK THK GoDAVERV DISTRICT, WITHIN THE S{ IfFriVLED TrAi f.H OK 

BirAimACHRLLAM Talook. Kkkapcllv Talook, and tub iloMTA Country. Civil JvHtuc. I, Clause J .~*Tho sjiiJ 
Coilnctor and DiAtriol Magi.str.irc shall, under tho desi'^ation of Govoriinienfc Aignnt. bo tho Colloctoi*, DisLjicL 
Dietrich .lud^ro uiitl SoH.Hir>n.«i Judfi^e’ within the Kaid Bchodulod dJtil.iii-ts. Uin Siib-(’olIf*ctor and 
Collectors and any other pa-rsciiiH whom tin; f^ovoDioi in Council may a]>poin! Mh:ill bo do«jVnateiJ A.«isisiant 
Government A^entM. Clause 2.— Tho Oovornmont Affont is empowered to appoint nny of hi^ principal natoo 
officers, or, with tho sanction of Govorrimoivt, any other duly qualifiod x>or»on to exercise, in bucIi ]dnee8 and within 
luoh portion of tho srlicdnled districts a& ho may consider proper, the jurisdiction vested in the District Moonsifs 
of tho Madras lYosidnncy, sahjoct to thu modifientions contained in those rules. Clause 3. — Suoh Moonsifs slial] not havo 
co^nir.ance of any suits for real or porsoiinl priiporty cicoadin^ in value 300 ri. poos, nor shall they at any riino liavo 
ro^izanoo of any suit in whi<di nny Zemindar, or any Mansahdar or Mootahdnr, or orher feudal IlilJ Chief may ho 
ronoorned, nor of Muits ' in forma jiauporiH,* except such suits * in forma pauperis' ns the (ioveriiinent A^ont may specially 
refer for decision to them, (’lai 4. — The valuation of a suit will bo made acoordin/if to tho provisions of Section 7 

of tho Court Fees Act- SniUof the amount cognizable by the District Moonsifs shall bo instituted in tho Courts of those 
MooiiKifs alone : provided, howovr^r, that tho Government Agent shall be at liberty at his discretion to transfer to his 
own Court or to that of an Assifitant any suit cognizable by a District Moonsif. Rule II, Clau.sk 1, — With the single 
otroption of the pnrtieiilar suits spociOed in tho preceding Rule, which are cognizable by such District Moonsifs as 
Are tlicr© described, all Civil 8uil.s of whatever description or value arising within tho scheduled districts shall bo insti- 
tuted, in tho first instance, in tho Court of the Government Agent; and tho Government Agent and (solely upon 
reference by him of Ruits to thorn) his Assistants are hereby vested with tho same powers to try and detormiDe such 
suits as are vested in tho District and Snbordiunte Courts, or in the CollectfVs Courts of the Madras Fresidency, 
respectively, subjoct to tho modifieationfl in those Rules contained. Clause 2. — The Govoniment Agent shall alono 
bo compotent to try and detomiine suits for real or personal property exoooding 5,000 rupees, or for lands paying 
revenue, of which the annual pixiduco exceeds Rupees 500. Hut he shall bavo the power of either deciding himsolf or 
referring for decision to his AasUtants all suits for a less value : provided, however, that claims of succossiou to, or 
any interest in, the estates of any feudal Hill Chief shall not bo entertained in any Civil Court ; but in all such cases 
the Government Agent shall, through the Board of Revenue, submit tho result of his inquiry for tho orders of 
Government, who shall dotoronino tho point at issue. Rule tJI, Clausjs 1. — Tho Civil Courts of each grade shall 
receive, try, and determine suits horobv declared to be cognisable by those Courts, if in the case of suits for land op 
other immovable property such land and property shall be sitUMto within tho limits to which their rospectivo juris- 
dictions may extend; and in all other cases if the cause of action shall have arisen, or the defendant at tho time of 
commencement of the suit shall dwell or personally work for gain within such limits. In no case will tho Courts have 

jurisdiction to adjiuboate upon property not within the jurisdiction of tho Government Agefit. Cladhs 2. Tho 

Government Agent is authorized at his discretion to employ such number of Pleaders in lus own Court or in tho 

Courts of bis Assistants and tho District Mooosifs as may tr»ym time to time apiHutr to him nocessary. Clausr 3. The 

Pleaders will be entitled to receive a fee according to the provisions of Regulation XIV of 1816 of ilio Madras Code. 
The Goveniment Agent shall be compotont to punish any misconduct of a Pleader by fine not exceeding 50 rupees 
leviable as an arrear of land revenue, or by cancolJatiou of bis aunnad, or both. Clause 4.— Any of the landholders 
described in Rule I, Clause 3, may, however, bo pomtittCMl to conduct his business in thu Courts by his tiwn miku iai 
Vockhtiar; but suite for the rciiiuuorution of such Mookhtiar shall not bo received or filed in any Q^pirt. Ui lk IV — 
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of these tracts the Government have taken action under Section 3 of India Act 
XIV of 1874, and have declared certain Acts to be in force there. Rf;garding 
the particular Acts specified there were doubts, the clmnge of organization being 
recent; and these doubts had to be corrected. Other notificfitions and rules under 
India Act XIV of 1874 which have the force of law are the following : — (I ) apyili- 
cation of the Act to Bhadrachellain and Rekapully talooks and the Rumpa country 
— Judicial notification published in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 1st July 
1879 ; (2) The Godavery District Rules under Section C, published in tho Fort St. 
George Gazette of the 8th July 1879, and given in the foot-note; (8) extension of 
Hadras Act III of 1804 (Abkarry Law) to Bhadrachellam and Rekapully talooks — 
Judicial notification, Fort St. George Gazette, dated 3rd August J8S0; (5) Judicial 
notification published in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 5th July 1881, trans- 
ferring the mootahs of Dootcherty and Gooditeroo from tho Vizagapatain to the 
Godavery Agency. The law under subject-heads is shown in Vol. II, App. LIV, 
under tho title of Special Agencies. 

From (1601*008 in all original suita an apponl shall lio from tho Courtii of Moonoifs arid from the CourU of tlie ARHiMtant? 
to that of tho Oovernmont Agent. Rjg.k V. — The Govornment Agimt is authorizod to rolor to In's AissiBiants, fi>r 
dociston, all appenln to him from tho docifiion of tho IHjitrict Muonsifs ; and tho deopoo of the Assisilonf in mijcIi 
appeivU hIiaU bo linal, oxcojitiiig in cfcsoH whoro, for roa»ons to bo PocordcNl, tho Govonmient A front «h«n admit a 
6 iHJciul Appeal, to bo heard ami do!oi*n\inod in hi« OAvn Court. Rule VI. — When an appeal Ahall bo pnderred from 
any Mooii»if** or Aswiatant’s deoi^iiim, it Klmll not bo nccoMRary to summon tho nrHpondent in tho fii'Rt insianeo, but 
forthwith tho original reconl oi the procoedinga in the case ahull be cullod for ; and if, after the poruaal of the rooord 
of tho original suit and pptition of appeal, tho officer hearing tho appeal shall rco no rcaBou to alter the decision 
appealed from, it almll bo ot>nipctont to him to diBniisa tho same with an ondoracinent on the piftition of appeal that 
it has been so diamisHcd. VII. — The G<»vt?rn incut Agent or his Asbistant, as Iho case may be, ih cinpinvcrcd to 

call for further ovidence in any case ajipuated, or to refer the* suit buck to the olKcer who originally dceid*Ml it for 
further evidence and for a docree de novo. 'I'lie Government Agent is likowiso oinpoworod, on the ajiplicatton of any 
party, in a suit decided by a MtHuisif or an AbRiHtant, but not appealed, to direct a review of judgment, and is further 
competent to authorize a Mooiisif or an Assistant to review his own judgment on sufflcinni ground ussigtiod ; and also 
to remove to hia own or any other Court within his jurisdiction, by precept under bis ofEeial seal and pignatun^ any 
suit, original or appellate, which may bo pending in a lower Court, regarding his reasons for so doing. Ur LK VJII. — 
All decrees passed by the Government Agent on appeals from decroes of his 8ul>ordinriteH hIiuII Iks hnal, the High 
Court having tho power, on special grounds, to require him to review his judgment as may bo directed by them. Hulk 
IX. — From ^1 decrees upon original suit passed by tho Government Agent, an appeal shall Ho to the High Court, 
Rin;,a X, Clavsr 1. — With the oxooptiou of the Court of the Goyommont j^ent, who shall be at liberty in the execation 
of decrees to employ an Assistant or Moonsif, all decroes of other Courts within his jurisdiction shall be carried into 
effect by the Court by which the suit may have been decided. Claubb 2. — Decreos shall be executed by an order 
addressed to the proper officer of the Court j but no landed property shall be attached in execution of a decree uidoss 
thd authority of the Government Agent shall have l^en previously obtitinod. Rule XI, Clause l.-^ Thc Govoriimeut 
Agent is authorized at his discretion to refer any suit, or special questions In a suit, whether ponding before himself, 
his Assistants or Muoiisifs, for examination and judgutent by a Puncliayet, to consist of thrc'O or live persons, to bo 
selected by the Governmout Agent or by his Assistant, after tho plaintiff and dcfoiidant have had notice and tho 
wituesses have been assembled. The Assistant Government Agents shall bo com potent to exercise a similar 
discretion in regard to suits peinliiig bcTorc themsvlvos under theso Rules. Tlu? i)laintifF and dofciuiant, or their 
Pleaders or Mookhtiars, shall €?ach bo j)ormittod to cbnllenge any mernbnm of the Puneliu yet ; nnd on siiffiiriont reason 
being given for the clniDcngo, another person or persons shall be selected to supply his or their ]iJace. The officer 
referring the suit to u runelmyet sliull uaujc one of the Punchaj’etdars to net as the foromun, und at tho recpiest of t\u^ 
Punchayeffdars shall set-mo tho uttendanco of all )>:u’ties required for the trial <»f the suit. If tho Punelnivouhirs 
are divided in opiiii»»n, tho c»piniou of tlio majorir.y shall bo tlio award of the Punehnyet. Any of the Punc-hayetd.itH 
may, if ho chooses, record his reasons (»f dissent s<q>ar;\tely, und the sume shall form part of the record of tho 'Buit. 
Clause 2. — When iv Pmichnyot has been nomirmtod. the officer referring the suit slmll imimMiintoly direct a gfiuinusta 
or clerk to attend tho Punchayot, whose duty it sliall bo, under tho dii*octiou of tho Puncliu v'et, to record their proeoe«l- 
iugs and award; nnd tho Puncha^-et shrill ussomble at soino convonient place in hi.s (’utclierry or Court, or adjoining 
it, to-invostignto tho mat ter at is.‘*ue. Ci.ArsE 3.— When tho pleocHngs shall have been closed and ovidene.e taken, the 
Punchayot shall direct tho parties and gooinast.-v or clerk to retire, and shall cotc^uh and th^ciilo on tlieir award ; 
and whoii they have come to a decision, they shall recall the goomasta or dork to record the award, which (award), 
having been duly utU^sted with thoir signaturo, they shall deliver to tho officer appointing tho Punchayot, by whom, if 
approved, n doert^o in conformity therewith ahull bo passed, which decree in cases where tho Punchayot has been 
assembled by a subordinate shall, previous to ito execution, bo submitted to tho Govornment Agent, who shall either 
confirm, modify or revor.so tho award, or remand tho cose for further invosl^igaiion or re* ivestigutioii by a Punc hayot 
or otherwise as may to him soem expedioiit. When any such award sliall be (lisapproved by tho officer appointing the 
Punchayot as illegal or defective on the face of it, ho shall restore the suit and procood to determine it hiinsdf. 
Bulb XII. ‘—The Goverinnent Agent will submit to the High Court half-yearly staiomcnts of the uuinber of causes 
filed aod disposed of by himself or his Assistants, or by tho Moonsifs, prepared in such form us may bo by tbom proscribed. 
Bseenus ilu/es. — Rule XIll, Clause 1. — In conclucting their local duties in tho Revenue Department, tho Governuumt 
Agent and his Assistants will be guided by tlio rules in force for the time being. Ct.vu.SE 2. — The Goveriunnnt Agent 
and his Assistants will oontinno in their Revenue capacity, subject to the general control and orders of the Board 
of Revenue. Clause 3. — It shall not, howover, be incumbent on the Board of Revouue to interfere, oxcopt in matters 
referred to them by the Government Agent, unless n strong necessity for such interference shall oppear. General Rulets. 
— Bole XIV.— All Civil processes issued at the inslance of any authority situated beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government Agent, to or against any person subject thereto, or situated therein, shall be forwarded by letter to tho 
Government Agent, who shall execute the same as if it wore his own procoM, returning the said process, by letter, to 
the authority from whom it ibsuckI, duly endorsed by his pro|>€r officer, showing what h.'is lH;on dono thereon. Bule 
XV. — All petit ions against the proceedings of the Government Agent must, in tho first instance, bo submitted to the 
Govemmeuf, and w'ill ho referred, when necessary, oitb(.>r to the High Court or to the Board of Revenue, as the ease 
rosy be. Rule XVI. — Eeforeuco will l>o made to the Government by tho Government Agent in all cases not provider} 
for by the rules. 
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GENERAL FORM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

74-. The Goveenob in Council. — The administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency[*] is vested in a Governor ; with a Council of three Members, one of whom is 
the Commander-in-Chief for the time being, and the two others are Members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. This body forms the Executive Government of the 
Presidency, its orders issuing as those of the * Governor in Council.’ The 
Commander-in-Chief is Second in Council, but the Senior Civilian Merubor presides 
in the absence of the Governor. The appointment of the Ordinary Members of 
Council is made by the Queen. On the occurrence of a vacancy from different 
causes, the Governor in Council can appoint any person as a temporary memlx-r of 
Council ; provided that tlie person so appointed would be eligible for the penminent 
appointment. Additional Members (one being the Advocate- General ‘ex-o9icio’) 
are added to the number for purposes of legislation under the authority of the 
Governor, the particulars of wliich will be seen in a later section. Exclusive of 
the Advocate-Gcucrai, half of the Additional Members must be non-officials. The 
cabinet system of administration, under which each Member of the Executive 
Council deals with separate subjects and refers special cases only to the whole 
Council, is carried out in a certain degree. It does not prevail to the sann* 
extent as in the Governor-Gonerars Council, and still loss to the same extent a.s 
in a European cabinet. Tlie Governor has a casting vote in case of an eipial 
division in the Council, and he can in exceptional cases set aside the opinion of the 
Council arrived at by majority. Correspondence with the Government of India i.s 
conducted by letter through the Secretariat. The Government communicates 
direct with the Secretary of State in certain cases. Subjects of importance, grants 
of pensions to Civil Servants and Military officers, appointments to tlie higlu-r 
offices, vacancies and retirements, with certain other subjects, are reported to the 

P] Skutch Accovntof the Ai'MIVIatration of India OENERAtLY . — Secretary of State, — I'ho “ Court of Directors ” of 
tlie Bast India Company and the “ iJonrd of Control ** which acted as a check on the part of tho Crown on that Court wi re 
done away with in 1858. Tho present form of government of tho Indian empire is cstablishod by ibr‘ Act 21 and 22 
Victoria;, cap. 100 (1858), railed “ An Art for the better government of India,*’ I3y the tonus at this Act, all tho trrritorio.s 
horetofoTo under the governmeut of the East India Coniimny aro vested in Her Majesty, and all its powers are exorcised 
in her name ; all territorial and other revenues and all tributos and other payments are likewise received in her name, and 
disposod of for the purposes of the Government of India alone, subject to tho provisions of this Act. Ono of Her 
Majesty’s principal SecretHrics ol State, called tho Secretary of State for India, is invested with all tho powers hitherto 
axercisad by tho Company alone or under tho Board of Control. (2) Secretary of Siate*s Council . — The Secretary of 8tate is 
under tho above Act aided by a Council of flftoen mombors, of whom at first sovon were clootod by the Court of DireclorH 
from their own body, and tnght were nominated by tho Crown. Vacancies in tho Council are now tilled up by tho Soerr tai y 
of State for India. But the major part of tho Council must be of persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and who have not loft India more than ton years previous to tho date of thoir ap|H)mtmont ; and no person not so r]ua]itiod Ciin 
be appointed unless nine of tho continuing membors be so qualified. The office is hold for a tenn of ton years; hut a 
mem^r may be removed upon an address from both Houses of Parliament, and tho Secretary of State for India may for 
special reasons re-appoint a Member of tho Council for a further term of five years. No Member am sit in rarliamenl. 
The dutioa of the Council are, under the direction of tho Secretary of State, to conduct the business trunwicted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to tho govrrnincnt of, and tho conospondonco with, India ; but ovory order sent to Iiulia lnn^t 
be eigneii by the BecreUry, and all despatches from the Governor-General of India ami the Governors of Madras arwl 
Bombay must be adtlros.scd to tho Secretary. The Sccrotar}' has to divide the Council into connnittocM, to direct what 
departments shall he under such committees reepcctivcly, and to regulate the transiiction of husim ss. nio Sein tnrv is 
to bo President of tho Council, and has to appoint from time to time a Vice-President. Tho meetings of the Council arc 
to bo held when and u.s tho Secretary shall direct ; but ut least one meeting must bo held every week, at wine li not less 
than five Members shall bo present. If the Council differs from tho Socrotury *A Stale, tho opinion of tho Sem tary is 
final, except in some uuittors. for the decision of which the Uw declares a majority of votes m'i(s.<ny. 'J’lic most 
important of such cases is provided by Section 41 of the Act itself. No grant, or appropriation of Indian revi'inu* or 
public property can bo made without such majority. (3) Governor ^General . — The nxccutivc authority* in India is vcjstc-d 
m a Oovernor-Goneral, commonly hut not olficuilly styled Viceroy, who is appointed by tho Crown, and nets under tho 
orders of the Secretary of State for India. The list of tho Governors -Genoral from Warren Hastings, the fust G«.voi*nor- 
Qeneral in 1772, to the present day is given in Vol. II, App. XLI. Tlio average term of office of the O^vcrnorK-General 
during the whole period has been flvo ye.'irs. (4) Oovemc^’-GcneraVe Exeeutioi Council . — Tho Governor-General is assisted 
in tho govommont of tho country by a Council (24 & 26 Vic., cap. 67, Indian Councils Act, Section 3) consisting of six 
ordinary Membors, and ono extraordinary Member, tho latter tho Commandcr-in-Chicf. The ordinary Members of the 
Council preside over the department.^ of foreign affairs, finances, the interior, milit^iry administration, and public w <»rk.s. 
The appointment of tho ordinary Membors of tho “Council of the Governor- General ” is made by the Crown. 
(6) Oovemnr^OeneraVe Leyulative Council . — Tho Council of the Oovomor-Genoml for tliu purpose of making laws and regula- 
tions is composed of the Members of tho Executivo Council and of not less than six or iporo than tw^olvo Additional Members, 
giving a total of ninoteon Members (24 h 25 Vic., cap. 67, Section 10). Ono-half of tho Additional Mcm^rs must bo 
non-officials. The six official Members have usually been Civiliana from different parts of tho country one being from this 
Presidency. Of the non-officials two are generally leading Calcutta merchants and four natives of rank selected from 
different parts of India. This Council undertakes the provision of lawf applicable to the whole of India, tho passing 
of looal Acts being loft to tho Provinosal Le^lative Councils. (6) JPrcvincce immediately under the Oerernment if 
India . — ^The Lieutenant- Governors and Chief Commissioners of the ten provinces other than Sladras and Bombay are 
^pointed by the Oovcrnor-Gencml, subject to the approbation of the Becretaiy of Btate fox India. Tlie Governor- 
O^eral may also himself become the Local Government of certain provinces by taking them under his diroot manngemont 
(under the Acts 17 and 18 Vic., 77). The Central Provinoee, Oudli, Assanit and British Buimah are of this, lii 

such oases there is a Chief Commissioaer who constitutes the ** Locia) Admiaisiratiqii.** 
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Secretary of State. The form of communication Avith England is by dcspatcli, 
signed by all tho Membens of Council ; except in mere formal communications when 
the Secretariat method is adopted. In Vol. II, App. XLI Avill be found a list of tho 
Governors of f'ort St. George from the earliest times down to the present day. 
The Governor in Council can create, modify, or abolish all appointments on a 
salary not exceeding Rupees 2*50 per mensem Avhich require the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. Tho Governor in Council is empowered to undertake any works 
of public utility, other than railways, up to a limit of ten lakhs for any one work. 
The Governor himself possesses all the civil patronage of tho Presidency which 
is not delegated to members of the subordinate administration. He can appoint 
to all offices other than the few offices which are recruited dii’ect from England. 
The Governor takes official tours from time to time, with a view to putting himself 
into immediate communication with the local administrauon. 

75. Tjie Secbetariat. — The different Secretariat Departments of the Govern- 
ment are given in a list at foot.[-] Under the Chief Secretary is an Under Secre- 
tary, who is a Covenanted Civilian, and who takes precedence of the other Under 
Secretaries ; and an Assistant Socretiir 3 ', for the Legislative Department, who is in 
other words an Under Secretary'. Tho Chief Secretary has also threo Uncovenanted 
Assi-stunts. Under the Revenue Secretary is an Under Secretary, with one Assist- 
ant and one Registrar. 'J'he IMilitary Secretary is alway.s a Military Officer ; bo 
has two Uncovenautod Assistants. In the Public Works Department are two 
Under Secretaries, and two Uncovenautod Assisbints. All correspondence reg.ard- 
ing public busines.s reaches Government through the Secretariat, Tho list given in 
Vol. IT, App. XXX shows tho nature of the papers taken in the difTcreut Secretariat 
Departments. The patronage of the Covenanted Civil Service is disposed of 
tlurough the Chief Secretary in the Public Department. 

76. Executive Departments and Officers. — The names of tho different 
subjects into which the practical administration of the Government divides itself 
can best be seen from tlie major heads in the table of contents prefixed to this 
volume. The classification there shown is the classification of subjects adopted 
for the purposes of the yearly Administration Report. Some of the subjects, as 
Jails, Educational, &c., form so-called executive departments ; where this is so, 
it is necessary -to remark that such dep.artments are not in any way co-incident 
with the Secretariat Departments of the Government Office. The principal execu- 
tive and other officers who are in direct communication with tho Government, are 
shown in the list given below. [“] The italic headings show the Secretariat 


(^^3 Skcabtariat DKrARTafKNrs and OpricesA rttcsimNo, 


Fmancfnl Department 
Judicial do. 

Vnblie do, 

Kdncntional do. 

Political do. 

Eooleaiaatioal do. 

ICarine do. 

Legielathre do. 

Petition do. 

Bovenue do. 

Pension do. 


I Under the Chief Secretary 
I to Government. 


. > Under the Hevenue Socro- 
>. > tary to Ooremment. 


Public Works Department ... 


Military Department 


Under the Public Works 
Secretary to Govern- 
ment, assiatod by two 
Joint Secretariee in the 
Irrif^ation and Railway 
Branches. 


Under the Tfilitary Seore. 
tary to Oovoiiunont. 


p] PniKciFAi. Orricsna ck conncNiCATioN with OoTnaxMSNT iw nirrsasKT .Skcrktariat DsrARTHKNTA. 


/udieiol. 

The Judges of the High Conrt. 

District and Sesaioos Judges. 

District Maffistmtee. 

Agents to toe Govomor of Fort St. George in Visnga- 
patAin and Ganjant. 

Inspoctor-Generaf of Police. 

Inspector-General of Jails. 

Magistrates of the Town Police Conrt. 

Magistrates of the Egtnore Police Conrt. 

Judges of the Madras Court of Braall Causes. 
Advocate-General. 

Governsneat Solicitor. 

Geremment Pleader. 

Administrator-Gecieral. 

CoTonel*k>f Madras. 
lnS|M*clor*Genorat of Registration. 

Slierig of Madras. 


JVhtic. 

Collectors of Districts. 

Commissioner! Noil^hcrries. 

Sui^eon -General with the Governmont of Madias. 
Sanitary Commissioner. 

Committee for tho PJAamiiiation of AKKifliantH. 

Private Secretary to His Kxcollcucy the Governor. 
Government Astronomer. 

SoporiDtendent, Government Central Museum. 
Chemical Examiner. 

Protector of Emigrants. 

Translators to Government. 

Examiner of Medical Accounts. 

Committee for tho management^ Government Work- 
hoase, Madras. 
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departments of the Government Office in which for the most part their communica- 
tions are received. A head of a department may be defined as a Court, Board, or 
person, with certain assigned independent powers of administration and patronage. 
Vol. II, App. XCIV gives a list of such heads of departments. Heads of depart- 
ments have absolute control over the establishments subordinate to them ; subject 
4o the rules of the service, to certain conditions of patronage, and to the general 
direction of Government. In most cases heads of departments appoint their sub- 
ordinates ; but there are exceptions, where the power is reserved to Government. 
A gazetted officer is an officer whose appointment rests with Government, and is 
notified by them in the Government Gazette. The different services arc noticed in 
the article on establishments. 

77. Thb Petition System. — The petition system, under which a person 
aggrieved with the action of any Government official appeals to the next higher 
authority by means of a petition and receives back a Avritten reply, either refusing 
or promising redress, assumes an unusual importance in this Presidency owing to 
the ) number of small holdings of land under Ryotwarry, and the consccpicnt multipli- 
cation of details in administering the land revenue. In a recent year the 
Government in all departments other than the Military and Public Works received 
2,443 petitions ; called for reports, that is to say, took evidence in 150 cases; 
gave redress in 53 cases without calling for evidence ; and gave redress in 40 cases 
after calling for evidence. In the same year the corresponding figures for petitions 
dealt with by Board of Revenue wore 3,330, 230, 15, and 43 respectively. .An 
aggrieved person may appeal in succession to the officers representing each gratle 
in the department concerned, and may finally address in turn the Ijocal Government , 
the Government of India, and the Seci’etary of State. The three last named have 
prescribed certain rules checking the indiscriminate presentation of ))etitinns; in 
other cases there is no check beyond the discretion of the officer receiving tluun. 
In a few cases the quasi-judicial Regulations provide for appeals and impose limits 
on their presentation. 5lost of the petitions prescntetl to Government officials 
relate to land revenue. The Government does not act as a channel of communica- 
tion for memorials addrc.ssed to Parliament. 

78. Law. — The principal statutes which relate to the office of tho Governor in 
this Presidency, with the date and official title or usual de.signation, are tho follow- 
ing. 11 Wm. Ill, c. 12 (A.D. 1698-99), Crimes committed in plantations. 33 Geo. 
HI, c. 52 (A.D. 1792), an Act for continuing in the East India Company fora fiirlhcr 
term the possession of the British territories in India, together with their exclusive 


Political, 

BemdeDt in Tra'raocore Coohin. 

Gorernmont Afifont at Chepauk. 

Gorernment Agont at Tatijore. 

Political Agent at Poodoocettah. 

Collector in charge of the Special Agent'a Department 
at Caddalore. 

Officer in charge of the Stipend Pay Oflicu at Vellore. 
British Consnlar Agents nt Pondicherry and Caricaui. 
Beceiver of Camatio Property. 

EcctoMiastieal, 

The Right Rerorend the Bishop of Madras. 

Venerable the Arohdcacon of Madras. 

Senior Chaplain of tho Church of Scotland. 

Marriage Hegistrar for the Town of Madras* 

Marine, 

Master Attendant, Madras. 

financial. 

Trustees of the Civil Fund. 

Aocoun tant-G oneral . 

Commissioner of Paper Currency. 

Presidents of Municipolitios. 

Presidents of Local Fund Boards. 

Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery. 

Post master • Qoneral. 

Mducaiioned, 

Director of Public Instniction. 

Commissioner for tho Uocovenanted Civil Service 
Esaniiuations. 


Registrar, Madras Univorsity. 

Suporintendont of School of Arte. 

Committee for tho management, Lawrence .4iiylnm, 
Ncilgherrics. 

Revenue. 

Secretary to the nr>ard of Revenue. 

Conservator of Forests. 

Director of Revenuo Settlement. 

SuDcrini^ndent of Revenue Survey. 

Comniisaiouor of Salt Revenue. 

Saperintendent of Governmeiit Farms. 

Public IVorke, 

Chief Engineer, Public Works Department. 

Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 

Consulting Engineer for Railways. 

Examiner of Railway Accounts. 

Examiner of Public Works Accounts. 

Military, 

Adjutant-Ocnorsl. 

Qiiartermaster-Goneral. 

Judge Advocate>Genoral. 

Inspector'Goiioral of Ordnance 
Commissary-Genern!. 

Controller of Military Accounts. 

8u|)erintendent and Agent for Army Clothing. 
Superintendent of Family PayuuMiU and Pensions. 
Soperiatendent, Rosei-vo Reiuount Depot, OosscK>r. 
Surgoon-Goneral, Poives, Madras. 

Sargeon^Oen^ul with the Gorcnuiicut of Madras. 
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trade under certain limitations ; for establishing further regulations for the govern- 
ment of the said territories and the better administration of justice within tlie same ; 
for appropriating to certain uses the revenues and profits of the said Company ; and 
for making provision for the good order and government of the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay : sections 25 to SI and 37 relate to the supply of vacancies in 
the office of Governor, &c. : sections 47 to 60 authorize the issue of orders by the 
Governor in certain cases without the consent of the Council ; by section 137 the 
Governor is forbidden to trade. 37 Goo. Ill, c. 142, s. 10 (A.D. 1790-97), an Act 
for the better administration of justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and for 
preventing British subjects from being concerned in loans to the Native princes in 
India : under section 10 the Courts of Judicature at Madras are not competent to 
try any indictment against the Governor or any of the Coiincil except for treason or 
felony. 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, o. 79, s. 12 (A.D. 1799), Government of India; 53 Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, B. 89 (A.D. 1812-13), Government of India; 10 Geo. IV, c. 62, s. 1 
(A.D. 1829), an Act to exclude persons accepting offices in the Bast Indies from 
being members of the House of Commons; 1 Wm. IV, c. 4, s. 2 (A.D. 1830-31), 
an Act to render valid acts done by the Governor of any of His Majesty’s Plantations 
after the expiration of his commission by the demise of His late Majesty, and to 
extend the period within which the patents of Governors of Colonies shall on any 
future demise of the CroAvn become vacant, and to provide for the longer duration 
of the patents of Governors after the demise of the Crown. 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 85, 
ss. 61, 65, 76, 77, 79 (A.D. 1833), an Act for eflFecting an arrangement with the 
East India Company, and for the better government of His Majesty’s Indian terri- 
tories, till the 30th day of April 1854: under section 61, the provisional appoint- 
ment of any person to the office of Governor must be approved of by the Crown : 
section 65 places the Governor under the control of the Governor-General : section 
76 fixes the salary of the Governor : by section 77 the Governor has to forego pen- 
sions, &c., from the Crown while holding office : section 79 relates to the resignation 
of his office by the Governor. 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106 (A.D. 1858), an Act for the 
better government of India : under section 29 the Governor is appointed by the 
Queen. 24 and 25 V^’ic., c. 67 (A.D. 1861), the Indian Councils Act, an Act to 
make better provision for the constitution of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India, and for the Local Government of the several Presidencies and Provinces of 
India, and for the temporary government of India in the event of a vacancy in tlio 
office of Governor-General- 36 and 37 Vic., c. 88, ss. 2, 3 (A.D. 1873), JSlavo trade. 
43 Vic., c. 3 (A.D. 1880), an Act to amend the law relating to the salaries and 
allowances of certain officor.s in India ; and for other purposes relating thereto ; 
under section 2 the Secretary of State has the power to reguLate the allowances for 
the equipment and voyage of the Governor and Members of Council. The detailed 
law relating to this subject is shown under the heading “Governor” in Vol. II, 
App. LIV. 

79. The law having reference to the Commander-in-Chief in his capacity as 
Member of Council is found in ss. 30, 32, and 33 of the Statute, 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52 
(1792-93). The detailed law on the subject is shown under the head of “ Com- 
mander-in-Chief ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

80. The powers and duties of the “ Governor in Council ” as distinguished from 
the Governor are laid down in the following enactments. 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63, s. 9 
(A.D. 1772-73), an Act for establishing certain regulations for the better, manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe. 33 
Geo. Ill, c. 52, ss. 41, 43, 44 (A.D. 1792) — see above. 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 85, s. 
66 (A.D. 1833) — see above. 24 and 25 Vic., o. 67, s. 42 (A.D. 1861) — see above. 
32 and 33 Vic., c. 98, s. 2 (A.D. 1869), an Act to define the powers of the 
Governor-General of India in Council at meetings for making laws and regulations 
for certain purposes. 34 and 35 Vic., c. 34 (A.D. 1871), an Act to extend in 
certain respects the power of local legislatures in India as regards European British 
subjects. India Act I of 1877, s. 45 (/") — the Specific Relief Act. The detailed law 
relating to the ** Governor in Council” is shown under that heading in Vol. II, 
App. LIV. A general definition of the term “ Local Government ” is given in 
B. 2 (10) of India Act I of 1868 (General Clauses’ Act). 

81. The law for Members of Council is as follows. 33 Geo. Ill, c. 62 (A.D. 
1792 - 93 ) — see above : sections 25-3 1 relate to vacancies in the office of Member 
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of Council : under section 34 the Governor can appoint a provisional Member of 
Council : section 37 refers to their resignation of their o£Sce : by section 137 Members 
of Council are prevented from trading. 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, a. 10 (A.D. 1790-07) 
— see above. 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 79 (A.D. 1799-1800), an Act for establi.shing 
further regulations for the government of the British territories in India, and the 
better administration of justice within the same : section 12 prescribes that the 
senior Member shall preside at the Council in the absence of the Governor. OO 
Geo. Ill, c. 155, 8. 89 (A.D. 1812-13), an Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further term the possession of the British territories in India, 
together with certain exclusive privileges; for establishing further regulations for 
the government of the said territories, and the better adinini.stration of justice 
within the same, and for regulating the trade to and from the place.s within the 
limits of the said Corapany’.s charter : section 82 declares that the office of Member 
of Council may be conferred on any Covenanted Civilian who has been actually 
resident in India for ten yeai*s : section 89 fixes the passage money, &c., of Jl embers 
of Council. 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 85 (A.D. 1833) — see above : under section 57 the 
number of councillors may be reduced : by section 63 the senior Member of Council 
becomes Governor in the event of a vacancy in that office, there being no successor 
on the spot : section 64 relates to vacancies in the office of Member of Council : 
section 76 fixes the salary of a Member of Council : section 79, resignation of office 
by a Member of Council. 24 and 25 Vic., c. 67, ss. 26, 27, 34 (A.D. 1861) — see 
above). 32 and 33 Vic., c. 97 (A.D. 1869), an Act to amend in certain respects 
the Act for the better government of India : by section 8 Members of Council are 
appointed by the Queen. 43 Vic., c. 3, s. 2 (A.D. 1880) — above. The detailed 
law on the subject is shown under the heading “ Member of Council ” in 
Vol. II, App. LIV. 

82. The Chief Secretary and other Secretaries to Government arc referred to 
in the following enactments. 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52 (A.D. 1792-93) — see above: 
section 39 prescribes that all proceedings of the Governor in Council shall be signed 
by the Chief Seci'etary. 53 Geo. Ill, o. 155 (A.D. 1812-13) — see above : section 
79 provides that proceedings of Government may be signed by the principal 
Secretary of the department in the absence of the Chief Secretary. 24 and 25 
Vic., c. 64 (A.D. 1861), an Act to confirm certain appointments in India and to 
amend the law concerning the Civil Service there : by section 2 Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries to Government must be Covenanted Civil Servants. India Act 
II of 1834 — Secretaries to Government to exercise powers of Chief Secretary. 

83. The law relating to the administration of the country generally must bo 
found throughout the different portions of this volume. 


GENERAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

84. CovBNAOTKD CiviL Sebvice, — The regular strength of the Covenanted Civil 
Service in Madras, present and absent on leave, is usually taken to be about 155. 
The appointments in this Presidency reserved under the Act of Parliament, 24 and 
25 Vic. o. 54 (A.D. 1861), for Covenanted Civilians are the following ; — 2 Members 
of Council, 2 Judges of the High Court, 21 Judges, 3 Members of the Board of 
Bevenue, 2 Secretaries to Government, 21 Collectors, 2 Secretaries to the Board of 
Revenue, 1 Collector of Customs and of Madras, 1 Commissioner of Salt and 
Abkarry Revenue, 2 Principal Assistants (Vizag^patam District and Ganjam 
District), 13 Sub-Collectors, 2 Under Secretaries to Government, 2 Senior Assis- 
tants (in Ganjam and Vizagapatam), 18 Head Assistants, 4 Special Assistants. In 
speaking of appointments being reserved by law for covenanted officers, it must 
be mentioned that, under section 6 of the Act of Parliament, 33 Vic. c. Ill 
(A.D. 1870), the Government of India has power, subject to such rules as may be 
from time to time prescribed by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in Council, to appoint natives of India direct to the 
service in supersession of any such law. The rules made under this enactment 
were published in August 1879, and since then one native of India has been 
appointed annually in this Presidency. The probationers for the Native Civil 
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Service receive Rupees 200 a month at the commencement of their service, .rising to 
Rupees 250 after passing the lower standard examination prescribed for Covenanted 
CivSians, when they are confirmed in their appointments. No promotion or increase 
of pay is attainable until the higher standard examination has been passed. The 
Goveimor-General in Council has the power to dispense with the services of any 
Native Civilian appointed under the Statutory Rules who may fail to pass by tlie 
higher standard within a reasonable time. Native Civilians appointed in India 
uimer these rules can only draw two-thirds of the salary drawn by Civilians of the 
same standing who entered the service in England. The following appointments 
are held by Covenanted Civilians by usage though not by law: — 1 Resident at 
Travancore, 1 Registrar of the High Court, 1 Director of Revenue Settlement and 
Agriculture, i Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement and 1 Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue. A certain number of the mofussil Small Cause Court Judgeships 
were formerly held by Covenanted Civilians, but Subordinate Judgeships are now 
filled by uncovenantod officers. The position occxipied by a Junior Civilian as an 
Assistant, and until he acts in one of the posts detailed above, is not reckoned as 
an appointment. There are altogether rather less than 100 appointments ox*dinarily 
available to the service, and the service is kept at such a strength that, allowing 
for absentees, a Junior Civilian will get his first acting appointment in the lowest 
grade at about the close of his fourth year after arrival in the country. Tho 
ordinary annual recruitment calculated so as to ensure these results is about 7, 
giving an average of 28 Junior Civilians who will bo at any one time not yet 
provided with an appointment. Recruitment in the Civil Service has not always 
been regular ; prior to 1801 there was a large under-recruitmont, followed in tho 
years 1862, 1863, and 1861 by a correspondingly large over-recruitment. A second 
under-recruitment occurred after the year 1869. These measures have produced 
inequality in the promotion of e.xisting members of the service. To remove this 
inequality minimum guaranteed allowances have been sanctioned for members of 
the service for 5 years from Ist April 1882 at the following rates : — during the 
6th years’ service, Rupees 550 ; during the 7th and 8th years’ service. Rupees 660} 
during the 9th and lOth years’ service. Rupees 700 ; during the 11th years’ service, 
Rupees 800; during the 12th and 13th years’ service. Rupees 900 ; during the 14th 
years’ service. Rupees 1,000; after completion of 14 years’ service. Rupees 1,200. 
Younger members of the service are necessarily employed in the Revenue branch, 
as there are no junior Judicial eniploynients. The Covenanted Civil Service is so 
called, because each member of the service, before leaving England, enters into a 
covenant with the Seci'etsiry of State, wherein his privileges are recited, and in 
which he binds himself to certain conditions. 'I'he rank of civil servants com- 
mences from the date of arrival at Madras of the first civil servant of their year ; 
and being thus determined, they belong to classes as follows : — While under twelve 
years’ standing to class V ; fi’oin the thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth year to 
class IV ; from the nineteenth to the .end of the twenty-third year to class III; 
from the twenty-fourth to the end of the thirty-first year to class II ; from and 
after the thirty-first year to class I. Leave granted to the Covenanted Service is 
regulated by the Imperial Civil Leave Code ; and similarly their acting allowances 
are regulated by the Imperial Acting Allowance Code. For pension they fall under 
the operation of special rules attached to tho Imperial Civil Pension Code. Contri- 
butions towards the pension at the rate of 4 per cent, on allowances arc deducted 
monthly by Government from the pay of each member. Figures arc not available 
since 1874, but down to that date contributors paid on the average for £381 out of 
the £1,000 allotted as pension. The Covenanted Service has a Provident Fund for 
widows, orphans, and sick -members ; this is managed by seven trustees and a Secre- 
tary, but the enjoyment of certain privileges at the hands of Government gives the 
Fund a quasi-public character. The detailed law in relation to the Covenanted 
Civil Service is shown under the head of ” Covenanted Civil Service” in Vol. 
II. App. LIV. 

85. Staff Corps. — The Staff Corps, which provides officers for military 
duties, for duty in the civil branches of the army, and for purely civil duties, 
numbers in this Presidency about 516 officers ; of these, about 98 are employed 
in civil duties, that is to say, in the Political, Public Works. Police, Survey, and 
Forest Departments, and 418, including unemployed officers, are in military employ- 
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ment. The Staff Corp.s was formed originally of such officers of the Company's 
regiments as elected to join it after the Mutiny ; it is now supplied by young Queen’s 
officers who have undergone an examination and a year’s probation with a native 
corps. The Staff Corps are for the most part under separate Military rules as 
regards leave and pension. The table at foot showing the statistics of a recent 
date gives further particulars as to numbers. 

86. Miscellaneous Superior Officers. — There are certain other officers who 
though not belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service, or to the Army, are sent out 
from England under .a covenant. Such are the higher officers of the Educational 
Department, nearly all Gniduatos of Universities of the United Kingdom. To this 
class also belong the Civil Engineers trained in the Royal College of Civil Engineer- 
ing at Cooper’s Hill. Forest officers stmt from England after having btsen profes- 
sionally educated in the foro.st schools of France and Germany also come under 
these classe.s. Such also .are the Scientific officers. Astronomer, Meteorological 
Reporter, Director of Government Cinchona Plantationij, Government Quinologist, 
Superintendent of the School of Arts, &c. The Indian Medical Service is in part 
employed with the n.ative array and in part on civil medical duties. This service 
originated with the staff attached by the East India Company to its military estab- 
lishment, ami although the ma jority of its members are in civil employ, all of them 
are still ranked as Alilitary Surgeons. The grades of Medical Ofiicers iu the 
Indian Medical Service are si.x in number, viz. : — Surgeon-General, Deputy Surgeon- 
General, Brigade Surgeon, Surgeon-Major, Surgeon, and Surgeon on probation. 
The Professors of the M.idras Mcdic.al College are taken fi‘om its ranks. The 
Veterinary Dopurtment of tlio Indian Army has long .since ceased to be recruited, 
the junior officer in tliis bianch having been appointed in 1869. 

87. UiJoovENANTED Ccv'iL SERVICE. — The Uncovcnanted Civil Service com- 
prises every jierson in the employ of Government other than a covenanted civilian 
or an officer of the army wlio is in receipt of 10 rupees a month and upwards. The 
Uncovcnanted Service in former days did little more than supply clerks for the 
various public offices. An Act of Parliament of 1793, in extending the East India 
Company’s charter for another period of twenty years, provided among other things 
that uo office, place or appointment in the “civil lino” of the Company’s Indian 
service should be filled up except by the appointment of a “ civil servant,” that is 
to say, a member of what is now the covenanted agency. The Uncovenanted Service 
had thus no recognized existence at the end of the last century, and matters remained 
ou tins footing until tlie Civil Service Act of 1861 was passed by Parliament. 
The Civil Service Act provides that, with the exception of certain reserved appoint- 
ments there detailed us belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service, all offices shall 
be open ; thus giving legal recognition to the uncovenantod branch of the service. 
In 1859 a considerable improvement %vas made in the status of the Uncovenanted 
Service by the creation of the class of Deputy Collectors. About the R.ame time the 
appointments of Presidency IMagistratos and Judges of the Small Cause Courts 
were thrown open to natives of India. The reorganization of the Salt Depart- 
ment in 1881 has also opened out a con.siderablo number of appointments to the 
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Uncovenanted Service. In 1877 the nine assistants to the Chief Secretary, 
the Revenue Secretary, the Military Secretary, and the Public Works Secretary, 
were classed as gazetted appointments. By collating the budget lists of esta- 
blishments it appears that there are not less than 16,000 members of the Uncove- 
nanted Service proper. The principal administrative grades of the Revenue and 
Judicial branches of the Uncovenanted Service are those of Deputy Collector, 
Tahsildar, Deputy Tahsildar, Subordinate Judge and District Moonsif. There are 
sixty- three, permanent and temporary, Deputy Collectors at present in the Presi- 
dency at salaries ranging from Rupees 250 to Rupees 700, a hundred and fifty-five 
Tahsildars with salaries . ranging from Rupees 150 to Rupees 250, a hundred and 
seventy-eight Deputy Tahsildars with salaries ranging from Rupees 70 to Rupees 
150, fourteen Subordinate Judges with salaries ranging from Rupees 500 to Rs-. 800 
and a hundred and eleven District Moonsifs with salaries ranging from Rupees 200 to 
Rupees 400. The departments of Government other than the Revenue and the 
Judicial, as for instance the Account Offices, the Educational, Registration, Stamp.s, 
Medical, Police, Jails, Public Works and Railway Departments, and tlie Uncove- 
nanted Secretariat, contain a large number of well paid appointments. At the Presi- 
dency town then*- are several miscellaneous appointments with salaries I’anging up 
to Rupees 1,500 which are open to members of the Uncovenanted Service. Sinen 
1879 no per.son other than a native of India can bo appointed to an office carrying 
a salary of Rupees 200 a month or upwards without the previon.^ sanction of tlie 
Governor- General in Council in eacli case, unless the proposed a]>|)oint,mont falls 
under one or other of the following conditions, viz. : — (1) that tlic person to be 
appointed belongs to the Covenanted Civil Service, or to the Staff Corps ; (2) that tho 
person to be appointed was originally nominated either to the Financial D(‘partinent 
by the Governor-General after examination, the Forest Dejuirtment by tho Secretary 
of State or by tho Governor-General after examination, or to the Educational 
Department by the Secretary of State; (3) that tho person to be appointed entered 
the branch of the department in which he is to be promoted before the 1st 
January 1879 ; and that the office to which appointment is to bo made belongs to 
either the Opium, Salt, Customs, Survey, Mint, Public Works or Police Depart- 
ment. The definition of “ Natives of India *' adopted for tho purposes of this onler 
is that contained in section 6 of the Act of Parliament, 33 Vic., cap. 3, which 8035 : 
“ For the purposes of this Act, tho words ‘ Natives of India’ shall include any 
person born and domicile<3 within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established therefor temporary purposes only.” 
“ Persons born and domiciled,” A-c., within the territories of Indian Princes tribu- 
tary to, or in alliance witli. Her Majesty are also considered “ Natives of India.” The 
proportion of the Uncovenanted Service proper to total population was in 1877-78 
about one in 1,980 or about *05 per cent. The Covenanted Civil Service combined 
with Staff Corps officers in civil employ numbered in 1877-78 about 300, giving a 
proportion to total population of about ono in 105,323, or about ‘0009 per cent. 
These figures give an idea of tho numerical strength of the Unco veiian ted Service. 
The Uiicovenanted Service is for pensionary purposes under the Civil Pension 
Code, and in that re.spect all its members are on the same footing. Some of its 
members, though not all, are provided with leave rules under tl\e (bvil Leave Code. 
The table below shows the exact number of uncoveuanted sei-vants at a recent date 
as above defined. [*] 


Nomber of Un<;o\ ena.vted 8 

Collectors* Uuzoor and Ta looks ... 

KRVANTS. 

4,174 

Police 

a,fv;5 

Abkarry 


52 

Jails 

224 

Law and Justice 


3,2^3 

Registration 

9M 

Inam Comudssion ... 


7 

Printing 

3U2 

Stamps 


37 

Govern in ont Farms 

13 

Observatory 


17 

Governrnfciit Hotanirnl Garden 

4 

Salt ... 

Administration 


359 

454 

Office of the Com in iH.s Miner far tlie Uncovonarif cd 
Civil Service Kxa ion 

4 

Director of Kov'oniiu Scttlomcnt 


4fl6 

Stamping Weights nnd McjtjoircH 

25 

Director of Hcvoniio Survey 


1,523 

Birth nnd DeHtb Rci'iRtmtion 

38 

Ecclesiastical 


2S 

Medical 

271 

Political 


72 

Education ... 

r.ys 

Forest 

Marine 


177 

179 

Total ... 

1.5.913 

Castoms 

j^trict Poat ... 


320 

13 
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I oazktted office««. 


88. SouORDiN.VTB CiviL AoENCY. — Below the Uncovenantod Civil Service is a 
large class of Government servants, with important duties, but whose salaries 
nevertheless do not place them in that class. The sub-division of the soil into so 
many independent interests necossitate.s in particular a large staff of Government 
officials in connection with revenue administration. Each village has its staff of 
officials, of whom the most important are the head of the village and magistrate, 
the accountant, the watcliman, and the distributor of water. These Will be more 
particularly described hereafter. If to these are added the large number of peons 
and other ministerial servants in Government employ, we shall obtain a total under 
the present head of probably not less than half a lakh of persons. Village servants 
have no pensions ; the rest are provided for under the Civil Pension Code. There 
are no codified leave rules for this class of public servants. 

89. Miscellaneous. — In Vol. II, App. LXXXI, will be found statements show- 
ing the prescribed scale of allowances for different superior, civil and staff officers for 
this Presidency, in Vol, II, App. XCII, a table showing the pay of the Covenanted 
Civil Service in acting appointments, in Vol. TI, App. XCIII, the rules for public 
officials holding lands or being concerned with mercantile speculation, in Vol. 
II, App. LXXXVI, a list showing the location of Government offices at the 
Presidency town, in Vol. II, App. XCIV, a list of the heads of executive depart- 
ments, in Vol, II, App. LXXVIII the warrant of precedence now in force for all 
officers whose rank is graded as far as the warrant affects this Presidency, and in 
Vol. II, App. LXXIX the list of salutes due to European functionaries and to Native 
princes and chiefs throughout India. The statement at foot gives a list of the 
gazetted officers of the Presidency ['*] ; a “gazetted officer” being defined, us 


[5] List of Gazetted Officers. 


AocountuTit-GcDOral. 

Do. Deputy. 

Do. Assiatunt. 2. 

AoconDtant-Goncrars Ot1\ro, Ohiof Superintendent, 1. 

Do. SufKjrior Ministerial Officer, 1, 

Adj ataiit- General . 

Adrniniatmtor-fionoral. 

Advocato-Geriernl. 

British Consular, rondieborry. 

Agent, British Consular, Carieui I. 

Agricultural College, Principal, J. 

Do. Koportor to Governinont. 
Aides-do-Cainp, Governor’s Staff, 5. 

Do. Conimandcr-in-Cbiera Staff*, 3. 

Arohdeaoon, Ven’ble, tho. 

Architect to Government, Consulting. 

Asaistant Registrars, High Court, 2. 

Barrack Master. 

Bellary College, Head Master. 

Bishop, the Lord. 

Board of fievonoe, Ist Member. 


Do. 

2nd do. 

Do. 

3rd do. 

Do. 

Secretary. 

Do. 

Sub- Secretary. 


Board of Examiners, Secretary. 
Calicut College, Head Master. 
Cantonment lilagiatratcs, 3. 

Civil Engineering College, Principal. 
Chaplains, Church of England, 39. 

Do. Church of Scotland, 3. 
Chaplain, Sr., Church of Scotland. 
Clerk of the Crown, 

Clothing, Sapt. and Agent for Army. 
Combaconam College, Principal. 
Coxnmander-ln-Chief. 

Commissary 'General. 

Commissioner for Paper Currency. 
Commissioner of Police. 


Do. Deputy. 

Consulting Engineer for Kaitways. 

Coroner of Madras. 

Council, Executive, Civil Members, 3. 

Covenanted Civilians, 1st class of 31 years* standing, 
Do, 2nd cd' 23 do. 

Do. 3 in 1 cUiKs t»f 18 do. 

Do. 4ili cIahs of 12 do. 

Do. 6th class of less than 12 years* 

^ « standing, 

Crown .Prosecutor. 

Cuddalore College, TTeacl ^faster. 

Customs, Collector of Sou, and Protector of Emigrajits. 


Customs, Deputy Colloe.tor of Sea, 1. 

Deputy Uegistnir, High Court, 1. 

Director of Public Instnudion. 

Director of Govern ruent Cinchona Plantations. Parks 
and Gardens. 

District Medical and Si'.nitarv Ollicers, iKt-rlusM stnriouH, f». 

Do. do, 2ud-uIa^H do. 2o. 

District Mooiisils, Ist grude. 26. 


Do. 

2nd 

grad*', 

25 

Do. 

3inI 

grade, 

25 

Do. 

4tli 

grade, 

31. 


Engineer, Chief, Public Work.s Dcp.artmcnt. 

Examiner, Public Wcirks Account h. 

Farms, Saperintendent, Govornrnent. 

Forests, Senior Conservator of, 1 . 

Do. Junior ConHcrvator of, 1. 

Do. Deputy Conservators, Ist grade, 3. 

Do. do. 2nd grade, 3. 

Do. do. Srd grade, 4. 

Do. do- 4th gratia, 4. 

Do. Assistant Conservators, Ist grade, 4. 

Do. do. 2iAd and 3rd grades, 4. 

Governor of Fort Saint George. 

Government Agent, Chepauk, and Paymaster of Camatio 
Stipends. 

Government Astronomer. 

Government Normal School, Principal of. 

Government Pleader. 

Government Solicitor. 

Health Officer. 

Inspector of Local Fund Accounts, 1, 

Inspectors of Schools, 7- 
InspectresM of Girls’ Schools, 1. 

Jails, Inspcctor.Goncnil, 1. 

Do. Central, Suporintciidonts, 1st class, 4. 

Do. do. do. 2ud class, 4. 

Justice, Chief, High Court. 

Judges, Puisne, High Court, 4. 

Judges, Small Cause Court, 3. 

Judges* Clerk and Cominissionor of the High Court. 

Law Reporter. 

Lunatic Asylum, Suporiiiteiidont of, Madras. 

Magistrates, Presidency, 4. 

Mangalore College, Hc.'id Muster. 

Master Attendant, Mivdnt.^. 


Do. 

Dc'pn ty. 

Do. 

1st ABMistaut. 

Do. 

2iid del. 


Medical College, Princiftal. 

Do. Professors, 10. 

Meteorological Reporter. 

Moseuiu, Buperintendciit., Guverument Centnil. 
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already stated, as an officer wliose appointment or leave is notified by Government 
in the Fort St. George Gazette. Vol. II, App. LXXVI, shows the head-quarter 
stations of all the gazetted officers of the Presidency. Vol. 11, App. LV, gives j)!irti- 
culars as to the charge.s of all Revenue officers from Collector to Deputy Tahsildar. 
The table at foot shows tlie Government holidays applicable to offices at tho Presi- 


Penitentiary, Suporintciicleut of Prisons for the Town of 
Madras. 

Police, Jnspcctor-Gcneral, 1. 

!Oo. Deputy Insi)f<ji<»r-Cienoral, Sour.licrii 1. 

Do. do. 1. 

Do. do. Ci*nti*al Kaitge, 1. 

Do. Assistant Insiiector-Gcucrul, 1. 

Do. Commissioner, 1. 

Do. Deputy CoinrniHsif)ncr, 1. 

Do. AKsistaut Commissionor, 1. 

Du. District Superintendents of 1st t^rndn, 2. 

Do. do. of 2ml 7. 

Do. do. of 3rtl grade, 13. 

Do. Assistant Snperintendonts, 20. 

Political Agent for French Sctilomcxit of Caricanl 


Registration, District Registrars, dth C'lass, 6. 

Do. do. 7il) class, 1. 

Salt Revenue, CoinTnis?»ioner, 1. 

Do. Di*j>uty Commissioners, 2. 

Do. Pci-sonal .Assistuni rt» Ctnninispionor, 1. 

Do. Assistant ('oiiiujission< rs, Ist grades, 1. 

Do. do. 2nd grade, 2. 

Do. «lo. 3rd gn\»h', 2. 

Do. do. 4tli grade, 2. 

Sanitary CommiSHionor. 

Scltool of Arts, Superintr>ndi‘iit. 

Secretariat, Govern me nt, Chief — Secretary. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

do. 

of Aluht\ 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

<*f Pondicherry. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

of Puodoocottuh. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

of Sundoor. 

Do. 

do. 

Port Officers, 11. 



Do. 

do. 

Postmaster' General, Madras. 





Postmaster, Presidency. 

President of the Madras Municipal Commission. 
Presidency College, Principal of. 

Do. Professors, 6. 

Do. Assistant i^rufossor. 

Do. Senior Profossor of liuw. 

Do. Junior Professor of Law. 

Presidency Surgoous, 14. 

Quartermastor* Guncml. 

Rajahmundry College, Head Master. 

Do. Ist Assistant Master. 

Registrar of the Diocese. 

Do. A.S., High Court. 

Do. Deputy. 

Do. O.S.. High Court. 

Do. Small Cause Court. 

Do. Madras, and of Joint Stock Companies. 

Do. of Rooks. 

Uesideiit in Tmvaiicore ami Cochin. 

Do. Assist-tiut. 

Kereoue Scttlemcut and Agriculture, Director. 1. 

Do. Deputy Directors, 1st urnde, 2. 

Do. do. 2nd grade, 2. 

Do. Asiii«tant Direct oi>, 2. 

Revenue Purvey, Sup«Tinten<h'nt of. 

Dt»- Di'pMty iS\i p<'rintendents, 1st elass, 2- 

Do. tio. 2nd t'lasK, ,'J. 

Do. Assistant ^iuperiutendonts, 1st elass, 4. 

Do. tio. 2iid class, 4. 

Do. Prohat ioner.s, 2. 


Du. 

Do. 


do. Under Secretary, 

do. Assistant Soort;tary. 

do. lie venue — Secretary. 

do. Uud(5r Secretary. 

Mill tary — Secn^ tary . 

P. \V. — Secretary. 

Gilder Secretary. 

Joint Secretary, Irriga- 
tion. 

do. Undersecretary, Irriga* 

lion. 

do. Joint Secretary, Railway. 

Si^cretary, Private, Governor's StuiT. 

Do. Military, do. 

Do. do. Commander-in-Chiora StalT. 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Stamps and Stationery, Suporiritcndent of. 

Subordinate Judges, 14. 

Surgoon. General with tho Government of Mndraa. 

Surgeon 'General with tho Govornmout of MadmH, Seero* 
tary to. 

Surgoon to His Rzcollency tho Governor. 

Surgeons, Honorary, in civnl medical charge, 4. 

Do. Native, 3. 

Do. AHNiatant, 17. 

Travancoro, Residency Surgeon. 

TeJographH, Chief Suficrintondent of — , Mudnis Division. 
Ti'aiislator to GovcrniiHMit, Tumul. 

Do. 3’ol»x>gt»o. 

Do. CiimircHi*. 

Do. Malaya lam. 

Do. Pei J^ian and Hindoatany. 


d Deputy Collectors, 

Ist l-hlSH, 

1. 

Do. 

2nd rliiHK, 

4. 

Do. 

3rd chtHH, 

«. 

Do. 

4th claws, 

17. 

Do. 

bill I'lasB, 

12. 

Do. 

Gth ('.lllHK 

,8. 


Registration, 

IiiS}H*cior-Gciici-al, 

1. 

Do. ” 

District Regislrurs, 

Ist rl.'iRP, 1. 

Do. 

do. 

2iid class, 1. 

Do. 

do. 

3rd i lass, 3. 

Do. 

do. 

4th class, 4. 

Do. 

do. 

5th class, 0. 


UncM>venantcd Civil Service E.Taminations, CunimiRaioner. 

Do. do. Soi-retury. 

University', Madras, Vieo-Chancc*llor. 

VaccinatioD, Inspector of — and Dcjiuty Sauitai'y Cumiuis* 
sioner. 

Veterinary Lecturer, Sydapett. 


[♦] Gotkbkmcnt Houdays applicable to Offices at tub Presidency Town, 


Oeneralj /or all cla)*nes. 


Chriatmaa 

Number of 

Easier 

days as 
announced 
by Govt, 
ditto. 

Queen's Birthday 

1 day. 

Special, for Christians. 

Aeh Wednesday 

1 day. 

Ascension Day 

i 

Special, for Roman Catholics. 

Corpus Christi ... 

1 day. 

Special, for liinditos. 

Pongui 

2 days. 

Mahai^ilya Amavausya ... 

■ »t 

Du8Si»mh feast ... 


Dee|iao%*aly feast 


Lifhsr Ec1i|>sr 



Solar Eclipse 

Mooccoty Vecaudashy 

1 day. 
1 » 

Special, for Vsisknava sect. 


Triplicano feast 

Shroe Jayanty 

1 day. 
1 .. 

Special, for Shiva sect. 


Maha Sivarautry 

... 1 day. 


Special, for Telooffoo and Tamul speaking classes. 


New Yearday... 

. 1 day. 

Special, for classes wearing Thread. 


Avanlyavittam 

1 day. 

Special, for Muhomedans. 


Daokroed ... ... 

Moliarmm ... « ... 

Slinb i Imntut 

YcC'dUUauiZiiu 

2 days. 

► 4 „ 

1 » 

2 
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dency town. The next table gives the Government holidays applicable to up- 
country offices. [*] No class of servants can have more than ten special holidaj's 
throughout the year. All public offices throughout the country must bo closed on 
Sundays, and public officers are prohibited from assuming charge of tlieir olhcc.s on 
that day. The last Saturday of the month is also a holiday throughout the Pi esi- 
dency. Under section 2o of the Negotiable Instruments Act, No. XNVI ol 1881, 
Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas day, and New Year’s day are holidays for the 
public generally. Under the same section the Government have authority to 
add to the number, and five or six are generally so added. Officials are given the 
benefit of these public holidays. In the article on Land Revenue, Establishments, 
will be found a full account of those establishments. 


RECORDS AND OFFICE ROUTINE. 

90. Introduction. — The Secretariat records are to tho E.xecutive Government 
what case-law is to the judge, and the English Government in India has always 
been noticeable for its adherence to precedent. Of late tho stress of business 
and the multiplication of tho records themselves have been so great, that increased 
attention to the details of record-keeping has been- found necessary. The tw'o 
main principles in the regulation of records are, first to ensure their security, 
secondly to provide a means for easily referring to them. Side by side Avith tho 
record-system of public offices, and in some way dependent on it, is the routine 
system for conduct of business. This is for the most part unwritten. The routine 
of tho English Government is not in any marked way different from that of the 
Native Governments which it succeeded. Of late years however improvements 
have been made in detail, with a view to greater co-ordination of parts and economy 
of labour. 


[»] Government Holidays applicable to Up-cocntry Offices. — Tho gonoral ImliduyB allowod iu up-country oftlcoH 
ar« the same as those given in the l*re»i<lency town. Tho 8{)ecial holidays for Christ ianM niitl Mahoinodsns are uUo 
ideotioal. Tho following are tho spociiil holiduys allow^cd iu tho sovoral districts for parliruhir socis of IJindoos, 
Holidays for Lunar and Solar oclip.^c.s are granted by local officers when necessary. For otiieea in the Mmlra.s ctdlcch.r- 
ato. the holidays sanctionoil are the saiue as tliose Hanctiuiiod for tho coutrul olliees : — 




HoUdnyii. 




Rhruvana Powriiuniy (to iho.se wear- 

in* thread) 

Samvatsttnuidy nr Xnw Year 
RAtotsavnm or Cur least 
Atlanta Vrataiu 
Viusyak Chntoorty 

Vara Lutchmee Vratam 

Pusserah 

Rivjiniutry 

Dolotaavam 

Shreeramanavaroy 

Krishnashtamy 

Deepaiivaly or Naracausoora Chatoor- j 

duahy 

Maliaulya Aniavauaya . . 

Ponral or M>tcfira Saucramanam 

Southern Solstice 

Vflicooiita Yeoaudashy 

Tiroonacshattrani 

Namimha Juyanty 

Piithinottauinjterkoo 

Ratasaptaniy 

AudipuiicliKay 

Timocartisray 

Tiroocalyaunam 

Grand festival at Alagar 

Auvanimoolain 

Alwar Tiroonakary feast 

Eipt>aay Vishoo 

Nascapancharay 

Toola Amavausya 
Tei and Auny Atnavausya 
TripHcatie or Kalattipctt 
Trivettore and MyUiiore feasts 




i; I I I 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 

1 1 1 i| 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 

i I .....I 

.. t i! I ... L-l 1 


, 2 2 1 1; 1 2 2 a .H 3 3 3 3 2 2 


1 1 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 I I 

1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 

2 2 1112 2 11 ll.. 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 


I It 1 1 l| 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 


2 111! 2 

1 ...1 ll . 


; 1 1 J 11 1 1 II 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 I I U, 1 


to lio^io ioio[io,io.iojio}iOjio[ 9[io|io| lojiol lUjioioio, lo^ioj o.iolioioiix'iojio ioio'i 
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91. Records. — For record purposes each department of the Secretariat is 
di8tinct.[‘] When several departments are dealt with by one establishment, a.s 
is the case in the Chief Secretariat, this distinction is not carried beyond the ixjcord 
room; but there it is adhered to. The method of record-keeping differs slightly 
in the several Secretariat Departments. The departments of the Chief Sccretarint 
were revised in this respect in 1882, and what has been called the “ disposal 
number ” system of record and reference was introduced there. The system has 
been so called because under it attention is centred in the final or disposal number 
attached to papers, the different books of the office liaving relation principally to 
this number. As expressing the distinefion between the system and those which it 
superseded, it might equally bo called by some name indicating consecution or 
book-arrangement of the papers; for it has that characteri.stic also. 'J'he same 
system has been inti'oduced into the Board of Revenue, wbei'o it wa!« e.specially 
needed on account of the increasing complexity of business, and the difficulty of 
coping with this under the arrangeinent.s previously in force. The matter is 
explained in detail in the foot-uote.['j It has been recommended by the Boanl 


Sketch History ..f Sf.i RKTvumt DKrAUTMENT.s. — As lonf' an Mat!ra.«i was Imt litllo nmn* than a roniincn inl 
ngoiK'y, only Sircrotariat Ijrpartnii tit tukDm* flic nnnn* *»f l^nblic ; luit. \vlion tlo? I'fft-nlt lu y 

bccaino tho 8oat of (tovcnmu'nl, it ^xasfoiinil norosj^orv to form ot h<‘r Soci 1 >c|>:i rtimul h foi tin* mlminist mi itm 

of its different aiTuira. 'I'ho tsihlo hdow exhihit.s the dates of the year when each deparf moiit nf the Giivcriiiiicnt 
Odice began to have gepaiate oonsultutions or proceediug.s of its own, with parliitulars ua to their eojjf jtujuuce or 
ceggation 


Name of 

Ill what 

Particulura of chiiiigc, 

Name of 

Ill wliat 

Pui ticnlars of change, 

Dc]jurtmeut. 

yt'iiv 

iuHiitutod. 

if any. 

Dopnrtmeut. 

year 

iiiKtituted. 

if any. 

Publio Department. 

1670 


Foreign 

Dopt. 

1816 

Discoutinticd in 1847. 

hfilitaxy 

do. . . . 

1752 


Ecclosiastlcal 

do. 

1818 


Revenue 

do. ... 

1774 


Marine 

do. 

1838 


Secret 

do. 

1706 

Discontinued iu 1852. 

Public Works 

do. 

1813 


J udicial 

do. .. 

1798 


Railway 

do. 

1858 

Now a branch of the 

Political 

do. ... 

1800 





Public Works Dept. 

Financial 

do. ... 

1811 


Legislative 

do. 

1862 


Commoroial do. 

1815 

Discontinued in 1848. 

Petition 

do. 

1815 

Discontinuod iu 1882. 

Law 

do. ... 

1816 

Discontinued in 1857. 

Pension 

do. 

1861 



f*] SKKTCff Account or the DisrosAL-NUMBtR System or Record and ttEKKUFNCE . — Villnge Acco ^ mfanta * A«corc2«. — 
The oldest indigenous method of rocord-koeping is that of the village accountant, lie ties Mio roconlH together with 
little or no arrangement in n buridl<^ nia<ie of cotton cloth. For the clasdi heal ion he trusts to his memory. This 
bundle is called by the Engli.sh a “ dufter,” tliough tlio original Uindostany word ban not that meaning. CJ) Rfrords 
qf native cutchitrriea. — In larger native ottices the cloth bundle is btill the ba.sis of the ari'angemeuts. Ihijiers are 
however arranged by^ dates, either nf receipt or despatch. Tlio received j>a|)erN are invariably jilueed in one bundle, 
and tho despatched papers in aiiotJior. Whtm thosr tw<» a[)p4;rtain t«) **ach othi.T, tin* idea of ft/*tijal)y < or»rieef ing ilicin 
has at this Htage of reeord-kcoping not occurnMl. A Cfiniiection is established only by means of unnoUted entries. 
Misccllaucoiia ]>aperM, whit^i ar<’ numt'rous and sorindimes important, are not tn^ated on any dermite fuineiple. In 
some eaRC.<^ they are marie into Hepuraio bundle.^ by tbmnselves ; but they arc fretpnoitly negh^t ted, and are Ibe Hourer* rtf 
much trouble and confusion. Wlmii tlieic are several dintinct Hcrica of correspon'lcnee, as for instaiue in the ca-ne of .a 
Tahsildar dealing with superior aiithoritioH, with Deputy Tahsildars, or with Kevoniie Jusper-.tors ; a set of date bundle.'* 
is'put aside for each sueb serioR, Uiu.s fornnng a rough classiticatioii. Whore the oiliee is large enough to re<|uin- a, 
roferonr^o system, this is ctbtaim*rl hy ledgrus correspoiuling to thp date-bundles; each pajuT being posfo<l in tlM> Ii’rlgers. 
To fiml a paper, the eye must bo run (lirotigli llio h'clger ; thero is no other nielhcMl of n-ferenee. On the nbst iticiiiui 
of records there is no "cheek, other than that of tho ledgers just inentionod. There is no system of voucher for le.coi ds 
taken out for use. (3) hitroduclion of serial nttnihcrs . — Though tho English ollic-es in the dislrietH have iu the main 
merely taken over tl»e native system j ust deoee ibed, ui i scellauuou g improvement s have grown up with the increasi'd 
size of officos. Tho addition of serial uuinbers to tho dates is a comparatively roeont arrangement. As applied in tho 
districts this is not of much importance, for little or no uso is made of the serial number. It is notewortliy however 
as forming tho germ of the lalest iinprovcmenlH devised. {4) Pastfi^hooks and rnjnj.hmtkH . — Aiiothfr dovidofjmf-nt is 
that of keeping tne more important iiapers together in books; when roceivod papers, by pasting them into hooks, and 
when despatched papers, by copying tliem into books. This mothod, if an a<lvancc for purpo.sf's of seeurity, is the 
reverse for purposes of |>cru8ing the paptTs. For though it may bo suitable to an ottice wliero only one or i\v(» persons 
have to use the records, it is obviously iinsuitublo where the records have to bo dealt with simultanconHly by many 

S arsons. (6) The subject hnndle — 'I'liis systein has been devised of lalo years in certain ollices supervised by 

nropcians. Jt consist.^ of keeping tbe jmpers separate and not formed into bm^ks, yet of grouping t)»em tf>gelher into 
anbjectg and so tying them up. Registers carry tbe items f»t>ni tho despaiehed entries into tlio bundles 

whore they are to lxi> foiiiul. This method is only suitable as long as ft can l)o certain that (he jiafsu's will always bo 
required in that j)articular connoctiou and in no other. With a shifting administration, the classification of to-day may 
bo unsuitable for the requirements of to-morrow. Tho snbjeot bundles then beromo an incumbrance instead of an 
assistance. This method has not had much currency, and cannot be said to have been a success. (G) The alphabetical 
inde». — This is a Knropean invention. It was in^oduced some years ago, and combined with tho systetn of serial 
Dumbers has dove1oj>od into tho .*iy8tGm which Forms tho subject of tho prt^sont nolo. In all stages but the last 
however tho alphaln^tical index has been only partially applied. Again the serial number question has been left quite 
undoflood ; that is to say tho alphabetical index has operated first on one, and then on anotlier part of the record system. 
(7) The Board of Revenue record syetem, immediately preceding the introduction of the diepoeaUnumber eyeiem, — The offioe 
the Board of Eevenne is the largest and most complex ofiice of the Presidonc^y. It stands between .the Secretarist 
olfioes and the district offices. Its condition prior to the introduction of the latest record system may be consideuwd 
typical, and can thus bo sammari/crl. If a ixtpcr which reached the RoaAd was composed of several parts, as a letter 
aud enclosures, these parts came up detached from one another. As the practice was to fold each paper twice 
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of Revenue for general imitation in the districts, and it has now been introduced 
in detail into the head-quarter oHices of three collectorates. The record systems 
of the various heads of departments or subordinate oflBces within the departments 
cannot here be detailed. Various stages can be traced between the indigenous 
native systems of record-keeping and the system observed in tho superior Engli.sh 
offices. The difl'erent offices arc in all those stages. The records of tho pritu’ipal 
revenue offices in the rnofussil are, with the exceptions mentioned above, treated 
in tho same manner as were those of the Revenue Board prior to 1882. Tho 
records of the native cutcherries are for the most part in the same stage as they 
were a centurj* back. The records of Government both in the districts and 
at head-quarters contoin a large fund of information ; but the ])roeess of digesting 
them, and of reducing theii' bulk by rejecting what is useless, forms a constantly 
recurring labour. In the foot-note are sliown the different attempts which liavo 
been made to do this for tlie Secretariat records. [®] The iie-vt note [^J gives a 


verticaHy, an armnjfOTnrnt. Bnitaldo to tlm rlntl* dnflcr, they were necoKsanly detfifhocl. wlii-n a hiinillo of 

paperrt was inado up in llio nihi i f'(U' rbi* despait'li of nay for cotisi<h‘»-:u ion of a lotter so r<.‘cei vrd, ilm 

voinponeiit parts of the huudle wvn' suiiilarly (b’l.icliird, and for the kuiuo reai«i)n. ll is lureille.sai ti» .say t lial it \v;i.s 
difficult to keep papers duly arran^red, or ohraiu a conuocted view of them, under this system, ft was the f?ause of 
fl'rcat delay. Wlion tho pa))t?rs uftei utilized were ili.stributed and put away in record, tho leeoivt'if papers 

(technically called “ cuiTfTit.s ”) \v«m o put away in one* place, and the orders passeil on eoncludin*^ papi rs (teehiiie i I! v 
called “disposals’*) wore put away in another. 'i‘o find them a^ain douhln refereticin^ wa.s nete.^-aary. fn tlie aii'an^M*- 
mciit of the rocords the practice was to keep them in dufiers, th.kt is to tuiy |>ackagea, c?ach contuining tlu* paper.s of one 
month and otuj district. The paper.s Iny luos(‘ and nm fas-^ifiod in each diifter. No chock wa.** »‘.Ki'rcised on the ronieiits 
of a dufler, and if a paper was rem<»ved no v«»ueher was taken, and tho destiiiatiou of tlic; paper coitltl only ht; ascertained 
after conaidnrable search, 'rho regi.st or of rciceived papers was not systornaticaily rlo.Mcrl, nnd it afVoidi'tl no onido 
t)n‘reforo either to the trarint: of paf»ers, or to the ('heck of arrears accruing in the olheo. 'I’lwn* wa.s no method for 
checking tho lerigih of tiiun for which a paper wa.s kept by any poreoii or branch c»f the other. It may !»(> added that 
each step in tho rrans.aetion of tho board's bt»si»ie.sM, however trifling or temporary, was marked by a .separaio 
“ disposal ; ** thii.s making an immtmse mnnbtjr of iroms in tin? total records. There wa.s no iii rangi*nient for coimcciing 
the rocords of the past, jjrosont, and future (technically calh^d “ cliaiuing “). Ah to tiu' arntrigctnentH f<»r finding tho 
records (Leehnically called “ refc?r<‘ncing *'), a rni.xod method prevailed; the book.s and indexes bearing ptirtly on 
rocoivod number, partly on date, and part ly on disposal number. Tho stdijuct indexe.s which were in foret? wen* not 
propartul currently, and could only be? u.'»c<l some months after tho disposal of papers. (H) Itemrd of thff Ch.'^f 

Secretariat immediately prrcrdin j the lyWroducf imi of the number system . — The above remarks apply in great 

measure to the Chief Sttcrcnari.at recor«l system as it existed prior to tho introtluctiou of f lu? di.^^posabnumhor sysffnn. 
rufmrs wore received from otlu?r olhees twice folded, and when more tliaii ono loosely bundled together. Tho papers 
arising in the ofRce wctc als(. dealt with as loose papers. Provious papers or “ refercneo.*» '* wen? presented without 
method. Papers were put away iu record by <hite, though not in dufters. No exact account was taken of pa]«»rs 
rcjinovcd from rt?c<ird. Tho indo.x though e.vliau.stivo was ho much in arrears as to be of no uc’rvice for current refer- 
encing. In all other particulars, tho romarks made above regarding the Board may be repeated. (9) disposal- 
number system . — Tho disposal-nuiub(?r syatoin, whieli wuis introduced to remedy those different deficiencies, consists of tho 
application of tw'o principles ; the first consecutive chronological arrangement of jxipers, and tl»e Hccond alphabetical 
indexing coucoutrat(?d on a eingU? series of nnmbc^ra. Tho first proceea being made to lead up to tho secotid, the wdudo 
forms a single system. It has already been introduced to tho extent stated in the text. (10) Its method of opcrntiofi . — 
Tho first step in tho disposal-number syHtem is to cause the pa{>ors to be presented in eonseontivo form, or in the samo 
way as tho pages of a book. Tliis is partly with a view to mere convenience, and partly to prepare tho papers for 
forming finally a disposal-unit, as will he hereafter described. To enable tho papers to be presented in jiixta>position, it 
is necessary to prescribe that they must not bo twice folded. They must either bo only once folded, or not folded at all; 
again like the i>agos of a book. It In also found very desirable to proscribe uniformity in size of |)aper, as iu tho case of a 
hook ; otherwise tho papers under this method arc apt to become dilapidated. £aoh bundle then begins with what is 
technically called a “ current '* or an initial paper ; and gradually grows, one paper being attached to another, with tho 
progress of business on that particular paper. This process is continued as long as it is cunvcnicMit. If J»r<lcr8 are ixissod 
of a temporary nature, as when further intorrnatiem is called for from other offices, the bundle or '* filo ’* is still ke])t o|)cn, 
and the^intermediato onlerH still bear the initial or “ current number (at least this is tho simpiosi course). When tho 
manager of tho office considers it desirabl<? ho closes tho “ file.'* A number is then put upon it, which cancels all 
previous numbers, and is thenceforth exclusively referred to in the indexes nnd other book.s of the office. As such a file 
may contain a iiumbor of j)apcrs, it is eviihmt that nniltiplicity of records is very much diminished. Tht? file liecoiiies 
a unit for purposes of record, and the? number is called t he “ dtsposabnurnbor ** whence the name of the systmn. 'j’lm 
file once so made is never again broken up, and I ho record-keeper is rosponsiblo for its st?curity. (ll) Its advantages , — 
The disiiosal-numbcr eysfem suhstitutes a single principle, or at. most a ju'ineipio divided into tw'i> jiarts, for various 
mixed methods. Its orlvaiiUiges are nuiinly S(?eu iu great increase of convenioucc and rapidity of woi'k in dealing with 
papers, and In seonrity provided for the ]uibli(? reetird-s. Subsidiary advantages ara,that it enables previous fUipi'rH to be 
“ refsrenced *’ or traced in tho office with greater case?, aud that it provides a more methodical j>lau for book-keeping .md 
check of arrears or the progres.s of busine.^s. Tho siiporior cuiivonionco of a ** file,** w'hieh appro.\ifn.'ites iu elmmeter l(* 
a hook, over a l<x>so bundle of pajiers, ixnpnreH no comment. It saves a groat portion of tlio time of siiiiei-ior offi<?(*rK in 
dealing with papers, and enables routine ripcnttions to bo tninsforrod fo subordinate agency. The Ke<?urity of tho 
records is attained by providing that wory paper sh.all form part of some file, that files Khali bo l>aged, and that every 
tile shall sooner or later bear a rliHposal-riurriber. A record (3aniiot then bo lost or abstract ed, any more than a page 
can be torn from a book, without dctt’Ction. The simplicity of tho numbering system ex])editeK tho trucing of papers. 
As every paper must proceed to a disposal-number tho methods of book>kooping to chock progress are made more easy. 
(12) fJxrhange of printed matter heto een departments , not a necessary part of the ripcord system above- 
mentioned, tViis should bo menrioned here ; as ilhistrating a similar principle of presenting eoiiHe(uitivc as (»p|>(»s(Hl to 
detached matter. Tho stops ink(?u in that direction are specified in para. 92 of tho text. (13) luipronments in 
routine , — In offices where the dispojctl-number record system Ijas been introduced, opportunity has been takt?n to make 
irnprovemonts in various routine m.'ittcrs, though not actually iMdungiug to it ; the changes being mostly with the object 
of relieving superior officci*M of details w hich can ctiually well l>e attoiided to by subordinates. 

[*] SxrTcii IfisTORY oy Dujests of Skcuktakiat Krcohim. — Jiruce *9 Annals. — It will be observed from the first 
above that whilst the situ of the fort was granted to the East India Conijuiny in ir>39, no r<'cnrds have Ikmoi 
fvf cserved of an earlier date than IfiTO. The oldest record in Mitdroii is a letter doted 9tli Novembi*r JH70. n»eeived 
Jf> the address of “our Agent and ronneell in Fort Bt. (»#?r»rge.** E^Iier records exist in th(« Jiidia Office, and si»int» of 
these have been abndged and published in the woH-kiiowu volume antitlad “Brace's Aiiuais/' (London, 18)0). It is 
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digest of the old Secretariat records of the Madras Government in all depart- 
ments from the earliest t imes to the year 1854. It ‘will be seoji tJiut the subject 
borders closely on history. 

ponible that the carliiMt records fe<*j)t in MadniH liavc heou dcstrt>jo«i by the eitocts of the cliiuate. 'i'lic jxconl of i>ili 
Ko^emberi 1670, is in an advanced Htute of cloeay. (2) Wheeler*^ R*iport , — The lir»t to examine iind elnb.sily 

the old records of the Secretariat in view to the dost ruction of those which were of no value was mudo in iJsy? by 
Hr. George Garrow, a rnombei* of the (.'ivil Sorvice. This was productive of no jiracticail roHiik, as tho work uum 
Umited to the ** Cousultationa," and thoao only of the Public Ueportuieut from 1077 to 1710; nor wen; any iiractit-al 
propoeals or results recorded. In 1858 Mr. William Iludleston of thc^ Civil Service received a comnnsKioir from the 
GoTemment to carry out a similar duty. He was instructed to limit himself to tlie records ending; with tlie last 
centoxy, as those of the current centurj' were in fairly good order and better under command. Mr. Hudleston’H other 
duties prevented him from carrying tliis duty far, but ho found opportunity to rnukc three coUcctions of abKtr.iet.s 
of the principal records, from 1670 to 1C81, In 1860 Mr. Talboys Wheeler, Profi*8Kor of Logic and ^Icutul Philosophy 
in the Presidenoy College, was appointed to sort and collate all tho records of the Sc«*retariat.s cxccpltng the woven 
last ourrent years, whicli it is the cu.stom always to keep Hc*juirate. In the beginning of )8(U Mr. Wheeler unbinit - 
ted a report on the resnlt of this examination. His ciassification of tho old reeordK from 1670 ilown to 1851 was 
not accord ing to tho several departments, but accortling to the character of the recoi-ile iheinselvct}. An ncxunnt *tf 
the subject-matter of tho records prior to 1851 according to Mr. Whcolor’s division in given in the ne.\t fuoi.-notc. 
The result of Mr. Wlioeler’s report was tho do.structiou of a large quuntiry of usoless ri‘C()rds. No n.'-chiw.silicatitm of 
the kept records was howi?ver attempted. Nor indeed did Mr. Wheolor propose it. The method m force for urntnging 
records and referring to them is described in the text and previous fout-notes. (3) Munn*\i .IL nnhw. -The (jo\ oni- 
mont next gave Mr. Whoolcr a commission to prepare for publication a collection of Sir 'J’homas Munro’s ininuics, as 
found in the Government records. Tliis was in 1861, but Mr. Wheeler having biM-.n 1 1 arisferred lo a ^i.-irretari.it 
appointment in Calcutta his undertaking fell through. In 1866 tho Government, took back rhe r^ommis.^-ion from him. 
Sir Alexander Arbuihnot, late Mi*n«ber <d‘ Council lu this Prositicney, )>ul>li.siied thf* iniuiHc.vi with a im loiuv in Krij/land 
in 1881. (1) Mntlrttfi la thf (jhlfu — In 1861 and IS6J Mr. Wheelin' puLdisliet] wiih Mc.si^rs. 1 ! le - in linl tuiin A 

three volumes of a book called ' Madra.-i in the Olden Tirne," be ing mostly a re jniiil id’ eoiuribniii.ns made l«» tin* 
** Indian Statesman ” in‘wspjtpor. Tliia jiublieation earrii.'S the history of Aladras as .'•hown in Lheoilit l iJ rl‘eurd.^ Immu 
1639 to 17-18, and forms the only separate histmy of tlie Presidency yet attcmpl* d It is rniiidy ci>mp</M d >-1 a 

tranacript or abstract of the nn'orda in the (ti)vtM*nment SjMjTcrariat. (5) HutUf^t' n'.s In l-sTl ami lS7d 

Mr. Ifndlcstun’a collection of abstnu-r.s above niiMitioned was (uihlished ut the Gov ern mint I'ress, under tin’ Idle of 
** Notes on and Extracts from tlie ( iovcriimenL Kcioid.s in Foi l Saint (ievirgc, Mudra.'j, f irsi, ml, and ’I'hiriJ Isi. i n 
As before nioutioiicd these abst met s cover only eli'vcii yi'ars. 'I’hey are e.wi'ui cd Iiowcm .i muniin imirt* sim 

for otheial reference than Mr. Wlioeler’s j»o]»wlar compilations, und theih continuunee wi aid ! been ;• irreu* bi-m li: 

[*] Sketch Analysis of the Sfcuktakiat Kkookds ok all Dkfaut.mfnts down to 18,71, ai(r.\m.:.i» ai i okdi.m; j o 
THE CHAEACTKK OF THF Kk'couos.- — The Govenmieiit Secrctiinat Kecords are are! always h ive been divi 
ded into so many depart men ts ; and wnhifi eaeli tlopurtineut tho cUiSHiheation of pnpci .-i i.i aceordm:.' to the ri i|uii <- 
ments of that department, as from tiuio to time appealing. Foatiires however wiiicli w.-k^ eomnion lo moht the 
departments down to 1858 (whon there was a change of nomunclutnro,) werxi tho “ CouKulLiitiiinM '* and ' (b m t.d 

Lotters i ’* the remainder, on pmicrs not cIaasoiI as int.licr of thime, forming a large Tni>^eell.im*ovn mji;^.s. Tin* f./llowmg 
analysis takes the two In.ads, just mciifioned, and subdivides the tniacellunoous. Am will aj*pt.ur fj-uni r.he la.-it ivvu Iomi« 
notes, this classification is <jf use foi* iiiblorii .al analyais only, und is not the classificaliou uf the cm reni work or ol tlie 
reoord-room. Similarly the mention of tlie year 1851 indicates only the date down to which f.lu.M unulvMmof old rct imlH 
has been carried; and not nny natural pnriod. (1) fJovc^nment Consult at tom. — The.si? con. prise a full record of the 
formal consultations (since 2yth .Nfiril l85i> HpecialJy so designated) of the President and ('oiincil of Mnilrus from rhi' 
year 1672, when the Presidency was little inori! than a fortified ♦‘aotory, down to ilie year observed (»r lS5f. 'i lo! 
oarly proceedings are of the imfure of chroniidc.s. .At that lime all the events of tin; colony-— i.;oin mercial, politiral, 
and administrative — were reoordeil in the staimj series. The stock of European goods .sent from home at vunous inter* 
vals, and tho investments ordertai to be made in [ndiun goods, fonnotl then tho prim ipai inurter of disf ussion iji fl o 
Council chamber; Init ut the same time i.nr rie.-» arc found reganling such inatlors an ihi* tombicl of dcpi nih-nt agenejvs, 
disputes with native merchants, communientiona held with Surat, Jleugal, and Java, the expen a s of the (-etth'meui, t l.o 
deaths of Company's servants, the arrival and departure i^f sliips, tho attitude of nat i vi* pon ors, Arc. .After the < ^o^e 
of the seventeenth century, the letters, lu^eountM, .aud proceedings begin to bo entered in .i nmn* formal and ollleial 
Style than boforo. Later again a qnantiiy «.»f noscellaneouH matter began to be Hi*|>ar:ded from tin; formal conMuli ation. 
From Ajiril 1746 to November 174b there is a gap in tlie records. 'Ihis period eorrei jioads wit h that during wineh 
Madras was in the possession of the Frciu h. 'i'he fort was taken by Labourdonnais in Svptinnbcr 17 t6 and restoreil 
to tho English in August 1749, in accordance with the treaty of Aixda-Chapc!)e. Unring the period id’ Freneh 
occujmtion of Mmb'HB, the English settlements on the CoM.6t of Coromandel were jihiced nmier the sujierijiteiideiK e of 
Fort 8t. David. The remaining volnmeH </f the oonKnltation series comprise tlie whoJe of tin* procecilingi of the 
several departments of tho Madras Government, including niisceUaneous minutes, letters, and other similar matter, 
from the 11th of November 1719 to the lust year observod. (2) General Lt flttr n. - -Thowi conKisi of Ui».» ictti rs 
iaterchanged at intervals bctw'ocn the Government of Mailriui and tho Board of Directors. Those " to England ” 
ConUdn full information respiooting the ii.Tcirs of this Presidency; those “ from England ” contain tho instructions of tho 
Board of Directors and its ajiproval or nou-appnival of tho Government Proceedings. A« a M<?ri»*s of Otlicial C<>rrc.spon- 
deuoe covering the sarno period as the “Consultations,” these “General Letti*r« ” arc inve.stod witli conMidi'rabJn 
intorost, besides possessing a high literary value. 7’hey an; tho most important of the docuiin;ntrt i.'xtcnding over a 
long period of time, which this Government posHosses. Bruce’s “ Annals of the East India Company ” are coinpilc«i, 
tko^ from the Consultations of the Pn^sident and Council, but from the'* General Lidtors.” 'rinii- \h no giipin thin 
series, corresponding to the gap in the Consuicutions ; “General Letters” bedng dcquiiidicd and ivinivcd during 
the whole period that Madras was in the hands of tho French. (3) Country Corrr.^fh.ndence. -’Vhia KcricH CfunpriKcs 
the whole of the correspoudenco which passed between tho Military and Political ilt-parf merits and the dilfcrcnt 
native powers, during the period 1753 to 1829. It is unucccssary to dilate upon tiir.' histirrical importance of this 
correspcodonco. Tho whole has been eupied into Ixiund volumes. (4) Spaeial C’ftrfspnndenrr arid fifin/tfrif. — Fndi*r 
this head are classed certain voluincs wbich pim.suss historical irnpoi tanue, but Idr ii have lo^>t buch <iUi(.ial value as 
they may have once possessed. They coiHprise correspondence between tho Govern incntH of M.nlras and Pondielicrry ; 
correspondence with 8ir Boirert Harlaml and Sir John Lindsay, respecting their /i-.wr-r-s an Jloyul ollicers ; volumes 
of Coprespoudeuce and Minutch prepared by X.*ord Clive, Governor of Madras, 1798 1803, in jubtilication of his policy ; 
as well as some miHcelhineons volumes of a similar character. Tho following arc tbe j*r.n« ipal boad.s a ” French 
oorrespondehco, 1752-1760. This cornprc.-t*s interesting letters from Diipleis conceming the conduct of tho English 
and Mahomed Ally; correspondence with Duplcix’ successor Godoheu, concerning tin* bunpinnnua of arms b<*tw**eM 
the French and English in India in 1754; and numerous letters from Bussy and Lully. “ t>” Colonel AUlert rou's 
correapondciioe, 1755-56. Colonel Aldercron was Comma n«ler-iii-Chief of all the Land Forces iu Intlia. This corre- 
S{K>ndenee was carried on with the Governor of Madras just before tho seven years* war, and chiefly refers to tho 
claims of the French. " c *' Colonel Clive’s correspondence, 1756-1758. This ctunpriseM Clive’s coiTesfamdcDce, 
when at Calcutta, with Sooi-aj oral Dow lah, Moiiichand, Meer JnITer, Oinicliuml, and others. “ d ” 8ir John Lindsny’s 
corresivondcnco, 1770* 1771. Lindsay entne out to India with u secret commiRsion from the Crown to carry on 
direot negotiations with Mahuened All^, w-ith roferenco to the latter's claims on the Company. Tim Madras 
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92, Routine. — The routine operations of the ministerial staff of a Government 
Secretariat office may bo divided into the following heads : — I’egistering in- 
coming papers, putting up previous papers connected therewith, translating or 


Governnient rcacntod this, and finally l/indaay was rocuHad, Sir Hobort Harland being appointod to succeed 
him. “e” Sir Kobert llarUnd’s correspondence 1772. This is concernod with dispute's betwcon Harland arid 
the President and Council tv^ith respect to the powers asserted by the former as Admiral to claim suldiurs in the 
Company's service as deserters from the King's service in Europe. Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore on the 

land settlomont of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 1789«90. ** g" Political and military corrcspomlence of Loni Mornington 

concerning the wars with Tippoo, 1799. “ h " Corrt^.spondcnce during the Poligora' war.-* in Diiidtgul, 1801. ** i " Lord 

Clive's separate corrositondenco, 180J. This is the second Lord Clive, Governor <d Madras, and this correspondence 
refers generally to Mysore and Mahratta affairs. “ J " Lord Clive’s ** Gubomatorial ** corrcapundeiico, 180I-1H09, being 
a defence of his administration against tbi*. an iraadvorsions of the Court of Directors. k " Gunoral letters (tw'o iu 
number) from the Directors, respecting the private debts of the Mawabs of the Caruatio, dated 1803 **iid 1807. “ 1 " 

Minntes of Lord William Bentinck and Sir John Cradock on military reductions, 1807. “ m " Correspotidcnco referring 

to the general administration of Amboyiia and Banda, after their capture from the Dutch, 1810-11. (5) Special Con* 

multations , — The proceedings of special oonsiiltations not entered on the ordinary recoixls are of two kinds, those of the 
Public and Judicial departments, and thoso of the Military department. The former refer to special occurrences wliich 
have lost their ofliciul value, but are preserved ns historical Pfjoords. The following arc the principal heads: — “a” 
Demand of the Dutch (Jovernor of Negafmfcam, 1765. A Mr. Haksteem, on taking over tho government of Nogapatam, 
took foxx;iblo po88Cs.sion of his predecrasor’s effects from a ship in the Madras roads. Tho latter appealed to tho 
English for protection, and finally the Mn/lnvfi Government sent a party of soldiers, who brought away the property iu 
question. **b** Cession of tho Northern Circars, 1765, 1766, and 1781. This correspondence refers to the various 
steps by which these districts came into the pusKe.s5iion of the English, including the sunnuds obtained from the Great 
Moghul, their confirmation by the Nizam, and proposals in 1781 to restore thorn to the Nizam. ** c ” Settlement at 
Acheen and Quedah, 1772-73, referring to trade at these places, and the political state of the country. ** d ” 
Mr. Humphreys, a rtin-away editor, 1795. liumphreys issued a journal called tho “ Hemld of India," of which the 
first number oontained two artiolos Hnfficiently revolutionary to attract tho immediate notice of (iovernment. He was 
accordingly sent on board a» Last India man to bo sent borne, but made his escape, and was not roraptnrod. “ e " Collision 
between the Govornmont and the Supremo Court, 1803. A Colonel Mandevillo having been casldered by a court- 
martial was reqviircd to proceed in England. He was at, first permitted to roinuin for a year on tlie plea of sickuoss and 
poverty. After thi.^ he plO!oh-d a desire to prosecute a native for perjury, but was ]KM*i.*inptonly ordered to embark. 
He then abftcondcMi, Imt wa.s ciipturrMl and put on board. One of the Supremo (Jourt J udges then graiiLetl u writ of 
* habeas corjuia * jis M:nidfvi!!r hud licen bound over to j>ro«ecute, and Lo was tloliveml up. aiul finally ron[>pri‘bc:iidetl after 
a considerable struggle, during wliich he Huverely wounded two mon. “ f *’ Mmlras Government Bank, 1805 1K1>7, 
contuiuirjg proceedings connected with tho first establishment of general bank in this Pre^i(JeMcy. — 'I'lu? Milirary 
contain consultnt ions nod procecditigs resp<icting special military subjects, such as eN))cditions, lutiiiiiies, and boanis ; 
but not negotiafions with Foreign Powm-K, nor proceetlinga as regards individuals, 'idie following .are the principal 
heads: — "a" Expedition to Hengul, 16Sr», the earliofit military opiwatiou of tlu' ('omj>any sigain.si tlic Great. .M»ighiil. 
“b" Private coTiimit lee on an expeefed war with Framui, 1755-56, it being doubtful whi^tlirr tho truce with Fnincr wonlil 
toud to a definite treaty. If thi.*i ilid uot come to pass it was determine»l to join tin* Muhratt.as ;igain.st Salmibni J.ang 
and tho French. During thiH time Onne, the historian, was a niombor of tho coimeil. “e" Broeetding#^ i‘e>ji»*c!,ug 
Colonels Smith and Wood during the war against Ilydi.T, 1769-70, concerning irregularities in tho supply of provisions for 
the army, “d" Pri'paiations foi seizing Pnnilii lierry , 1771; prcKoodings of thr? secret coinmiliee. “o’' Mutiny at 
Pooiiamalleo, 1785, of Her ^^ajes^y's 52nd Begiment in consequence of the rejection of :l claim f»>r “ baitu." Subiiii.'^sion w.i.s 
enforced by a detaelunent uiulor Ciilonel Wagenhoim. «* f •* ProcoodiiigK of tlie Military Board, 1786-Hs, comprising 
details of all business counocted wit h the army, “g” Secret consultations respecting Tippoo, 178.8, <*oneeriiing Lis 
intriguoa at Calcutta, tho disaffection iu his army, and rumours of a inarriag<i between his family and that of the 
Nizam, "h" Manilla expedition, 1797; details of the preparations, "i" Mutiny ut the Mount, 1798; trilling 
grievances, on tho redrc.ssal of which tho men return to thoir duty. Mutiny at Vellore, 1806-7; drUails. *' k 

Proceedings at Travaneore, 1808'13; attack on the Xlesidont’s’ bouse by the Diwan’s troops; 'rravnneoro mutiny in 
1812, when a conspiracy was formed for murdering all the European olficcrs and subverting the British pom r in 
Travanoore ; tbo aflmini^tration of the attairs of Cochin by the Travancore Kesideut. “1*’ Gencr.il MeDowall nnd 
seditious proceedings of tlui Madras Army, 1809, a matter of history- "m" Burnmh expedition, 1824. Proceedings 
in connection with the first Burnie.so war. (6) Consultations and Correspondenes connected with Out'Sfations. — When 
the East India Company w'ss a trading Company and this Presidency wob a Commercial depot, other agencies were 
frequently established at out-stations. The records of these agencies were sent to Fort St. George, ami many have 
been preserved in the Government office. The principal heads are tho following ; — **a" Letters sent to Subordinate 
Factories, 1677-78; letters received, 1687-88. Cliicfly carious from their age, and generally of a conimorcial cIiariK-ter. 
"b" Bengal Consultation Book, 1694-95. At that time the Bengal Factory was under tho <lirectiou of Fort St. 
George. TIichc lettor.s are alinn.Mt entirely of a commercial character, "c" Fort Malborough (iu Madagascar} Kecords. 
"d" Manilla Con.snltvitions, I76i-6E Procoodings during the English occupation of Manilla, which was restored to 
Spain by the treaty of Paris (1763). “o " Masulipatam Consultations, 1783-'86 ; tho proci?ediiigs of tJio Agency at that 
place. (7) yefjotialinns with F'lreojn /'eteerx, v Unde r th is head are comprised conferences and negotia- 

tions with Foreign Powers, Native and European ; together with letters fimni CommisHiotiors and diaries of Envoys. 
The following aru tho principal heads; — “a" Infringements of the siiaponsion of arms with France 1755-56; inquiries 
on the subject by Commissiouers. “ b ’* Grunts and troaties from tho Native Powers to the Company respecting the 
Madras Presidency, 1759-71. “ c " Mr. Pybus’ mission to Kandy, 1762. The King of Ceylon having solicited tho 

assistance of the English against tho Dutch, Mr. Pybus was sent by the Madras Government to Candy. His expcrimicos 
are recorded in the form of a diary, "d” Places restored to the French by tho peace of Paris, 1766. Proceedings 
between the Government of Fort St. George and the French Commissary, “e” Negotiations with Tippoo Sultan, 
1783-84, including the violation of tho armistice of Mangalore and Tippoo’s insolent conduct towards tho English Com- 
missioners. "f" Deputation to C.alastry, 1788. Tho Nawab of the Carnatic having taken posscHsion of some of the 
Calastry zemindarry, a deputation was sent to report on the matter, "g" Negotiations with the Ni/.nm's Vakeel at 
Calcutta, concerning his claim for posheush on account of the Northern -Sircars, “h" Conferences Iwtwcon Sir John 
Kennaway and Tippoo’s Vakeels, which resnlted io the treaty of 1792. "i" Lord Cornwallis’ letter to the Dircctore 

respecting tho treaty with the Nawab, explaining his reasons for granting more indulgent terms than at first. ** j ** 
Nizam's claim to Kornool, 1793. Lord Cornwallis forwarded copies of all tho material pni'ts of tho corrospoudcnce 
which hod passed on this subject, expressing a desire that the Madras Government should remain entirely neutral 
in tho matter. “ k *’ Sir Kobert Chambers’ missimi^to Candy, 1795-96. Undertaken after tho capture of the Dutch 
settlements in Ceylon. " 1 " Treaty with tho United Sttites, 1796; merely a manuscript copy. " ni " Sir John 
Male din’s miasion to Perain, 1810. This is a letter from him to Lord Minto. '* n *' Dintrens of the Dut^rh at Poolient, 
18)3, in consequence of the wars in Europe. A committee appointed by the Mmirns Government to re{)ort n(>oii the 
matter. *' o '* Kcstomiioii of tho Dutch settlements to the King of the Netherlands, 1818. These are tho original 
instruments oxecutetl at tho tinio. (8) Conunittees on FVnonts,-— Under tliis head are coinprtdieiidod procfi** lings 
of committees respecting the revenue dorived from tho Company’s ju^^cc.r and from other districts within the 
Madras Presidency; together with proceedings respecting the Sinking Fnnd and other finniico questions. Thr 
following are the priucipal heads: — *' a" Pruceodiugs relative to the jughoer, 1764r-84. The first voluiuu refers to 
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abstract-making, distributing to Secretaries, circulating to members of the Govern- 
ment, closing the current books by disposal entries, copying orders or sending 
them to Press, despatching oi-ders, entering numbers on the cliairi system or 


the jagheer nssignccl to the Company )»y the Nawnb of the Caroatic in 1763. The socoucl volume refers to 1784, wln n 
the finances of tlu* Company bcinjc iu a low suite it waa decidotl to lot the jaghcor. *‘b'* Committoo ut Diiuligul, 
17l>6, to inquire iuio iho coliocti.ms, &o., of tl>o diatrict. “o” Committee at Colombo, 17i>7, to iiivt'Ntigau' iho stuf.' ci 
the i-eveime. iVo., i»i C<yl«m aftor its lv. pi arc frotn the Untch. “ d ’* Commilteo for incrcttsiug the J’oyt urlice roviMuu , 
1798; a copy of j)ro<-oorlintra tran.Hmittod from Calcutta for the information of the Madra** Cuvenmunt. “e ’ 
Committee ot* Finanoe, 17y8 to 18i»8, with a view to the reduction of the expenses of all public ostublishnumts. “ f ” 
ComtntLtce on the Sinking Fund, 1799 to 1S05, established for the gradual liquidution of the debt of the Presidency . 
(9) C" 01 hi nhd Vt'oi'e4>dinfjA us rvjfinl* Individuals . — These Imvo long since lost all ofl'icinl value, and arc merely 
preserved as public records. Thv‘y im‘ hero placed in chronological order. The following are t he principal heads ; 
‘‘a” Civil Servants nt Manilhi, i7l‘»fl-(i7. Proceedings of a committee appointed to inquire into the iruth of certain 
complaints of oppression and corruption towards the Spanish population of Manilla brought against the Deputy (iuvei - 
nor aud others. “ b” Ctunpluints «if the Ciuldalore morchuiits against Mr. Callund, 1767. Tliis is an examination int»> 
the conduct of the Agent at C ndda hire, which n-siiltcd in his removal from that jH>st. ' “ c ’* Captain Flint agaiiusl 
Messrs. Tolson, blacker, and Gi ihani, 1774. Those were passengers confined by the captain to their cabins fur riotous 
behaviour. The ]*r(*ceoding8 arc uniiitei-eatiug. d Sudleir and Whilehill Coniinittees, 1775 and 1783, to inquire 
into the conduc t of the Agent.s at Coringa and MiiKnUpntiirn. “ c Court-martial on Lieutenant Hall, 1784, who was 
charged with being the author of a libel on Colonel Ni.voii and Mr. Norris. H(‘ was reprimanded. “f ” IVcKccdings 
relative to Turing and Ball Ki.stnah, 1784, illustrative of tho grout corroptions which prevailed in the Madras Govern- 
meut At the time. The proceedings consist of an examination into the petition of one Bull Kistuab, Kentcr of the 
Ganiani district, who had been disymssessed by Mr. Turing, the Resident at Ganjam. The petitioner alleged that 
among other expenses incni red bv him, one consisted of considerable nazira which ho had given to the Prchident, 
Sir Thomas Humbold, and to tlie’no mberH of Coimcil to vote in favour of tho rowle. “g” Complaints against Mr. 
Cochrane 1781 Iboccedings of a Committee of Inquiry into the conduct, of the Ueveuuc Ofiicer at Nngore and 
Nen-apatum, comidaint.s having bi cn made ugainsi his severity. Tho inquiry seoins to have abruptly terminated in 
17tr5 “ h” Mr. Proctor’s conduct at Tinnevelly, 1784 ; inquiry into tho conduct of the receiver of revi.ome.M ot 

Tinuevclly. i ’* Proceedings respeeliiig the ship’* Kli/abetli,’* 1787. This ship aud a Krciicli frigate captured the 
Company's ship “ Ostcrly.*' It waa alleged that the “ Klizabeth *' belonged to some ineinlaTS of tbe Madras Council, 
who we^ said to have* couvoyeil information to the French, llii*ough which tbe ea pi uro was ettectod. 


The DiivctoiK 



against the Resident at Tanjore, in that ho bad taken upon himself a monopoly of indigo, and had demanded a large 
sum of money from tbe Rajah, “ii’* Complaints against the renter of the betel and tobacco farm, 1790 and 180U. 
iquiry into charges against the router of having supplied those articles of a worse quality and at a higher pi ice than 
id dowu in his cowlc. o " Inquiry into tho accounts of Pavmastor Johnston, 1790-91. The PayniaHtei ut Tricliiiio. 
)lv omitted to forward his accounts for five months, and then suddenly left his post and wont to Pondiidiorry. An 


*p*' Charges against Mr. John Holland, 1791. The Nawab clinrged Mr. Holland, 


ollieer in coiiiiri:iiid 
’ I’locci.’diiig-s ngiiin.st Mr. Mitff»r(i, 


money 
In. 
lai(] 

poly omitted 

inquiry resulted in his suspension a* * i i i ^ i /'• 

then Governor of Madras, with luiving received from him sums amounting to live lakhs of pagodas. 1 he Committee 
of Inouirv considered the charge t<» have been fully proved. “ q ” Proceedings of tho Judicial Board nt Negiipatum 
relative to Mr Arat<»oii Canipett, 1703-94. An action for breach of contract, ehicHy ciiriouH as ilJustrative of the mod.* 
of procedure. “ r ’* Right and Loft Hand Cnsti s ut Pondicherry, 1791. Whilst Pondieheny wan in the hands of ib.* 
Englisli, a serious frav occurred beiwi-eii iliese i iistcs. The rioters wore severely imnisbed by th 
of the towns and petitioned the (lovernnient, the result being this inquiry 
1795-96 The export keeper having been charged by the Board of arade with dishonesty nskeil tor an iiiquiiy, and tin* 
charges were incbaul to be unfoumled, “ t " ProetMrdings renpccting the Pearl Fislierv at Columlio. 1799. An inqun > 
into frauiU contacted with the.se li.-beries. ' u ’’ Conduct of Captain Bong, IStHJ. This ofiieer was t mpltyed in siiperir 
tending the execution of public works in the Baranuihanl, aud his integrity beimx .su.Hpeeted, un inquirv was held wnb 
unsatisfttctory rosuUs. “ v " Proe<*eding» against M.ijor Davidson, 1804, a seuiubdous ea.s.* of m diieiion ; i he imuiiry 
terminated in thu susiieiision of the Major. Meaiiwhib*. in eonnoctiou with the Hiinm inaiter, la- f.iu-liL a dm 1 with ili.- 
Captain of the vessel in which he had como out and killed him; he was afterwards found guiliy i»f “ wilful niimlej ‘ 
“ w ” Proceedings against Colonel Oliver nt tlie Molneeas, 1801*5. Au imjuiry into the eondm t of t bis olficer w bile 
in commund the cliarge being ili.sbonesl v. He was acquitted. “ x " Proceedings against Messrs. Bueban and SiniM., 
1801-5 TinW gentlemen w« re n'siiocti vi l v Chief .Seeretury and Aecountaiit-Genei a) . The impiiry relntetl to ci riain 
doubtful circiiui.stantes ill the rai.sing of a public loan. (10) Miscellaneous Letters. -Thin series coinpriKos nil tbe 
letters of minor iinporlaiico ouimeeted with llio various depai tnicnts not recorded iii the “ Consoltiitions." (11) 
Iteunrts —Under this head aro comprised a number of uiiscollauoons reports, w hieh h.avo been forwarded nt VHnou.s 
tiuics to the Government. The following are tho principal a*' Zemindars in Nurtlmrri Ci rears. 1766, conUiimng an 
account of these Zemindars, their forts, forces, Ac. ’ b " General Clavenng on Military pcfcncos, 1771. A memorfindum 
referring to Urn KOncrol BticnKth of KurriwUH, and wh«l .tore, .hould kopt .u baud. " c f.xponre of (.uvalry ... 
T^li. 178,5 Addres. on tbi. subicot scut to tho Court of Director, by Mr. l'n.kin*.jn, Sccr. ti.iy to O. i.irnl .Su..tb, 
during tho ia.mp..iKn. UKain.t lly.icr in 1767. ‘d" Bot.u.ic.1 dowription for tl... y.M,.- 17!W. A .n«n..«c. ip. by U, 
Boxburffh on the ouUivntion and manufact..te of indi^. 
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the •abject into consideration. “ h ’* Dr. Hoyne _ r vr lUiw -i i i r' . • %r 

tbe Acting Boteniet to tho Couipnuy. “i” Hei^rU of the enrrey* 

kenzie, Lteutonant Warren and Dr. Heyno. “J Derer.ption of EDgli.h Ounin.wdc.-, 1801 


Reixirt on tho slate of tho Nawab's nceouni.v, 1793. 



forwarded to the Mufiras 


OovemmoDt by William Congreve. “ k’^* ReporU upon certain demand, on the Nawab Oomc at ooi-Oomitih, 1805, con- 
tidninff narticulara of claim, by EngH.hmeo and bjr the rarioiu reryant. of tho houaebold. i Ai.uuid Gunor..l 
K^wrt.'Sf the BW o“EavaLe. 1817-80. «m» Military Fund. 1860-66. Merely a g..ard book containing the 

pri^ rapoit. of the pro^eding. at the mooting, of the ‘-“o Nawab. 1866. received 

Irom the dovernment Agent at Chopa.ik. (IS) Joi^malt and -Under tl... h^d are compri..^] jonra.l.^ol 

militarr proceeding., and other .imilar record. ‘*a” Bovolntion in Bennl. 1767. The following paper, fw-warde.l 
to the iladraa Government from CalcnttA, viz., three letter# from Coionot Clive, aiz lotto... from Roornj oo<J DowUb, « 



und various. *• d '* Narmtive of u vovage 
made by .Mr. Strange, of ibe Sludras LstublisUmeut. 

VDl.. 1, 


L*Abb^ J. A* Dubois on the Hindoos. 1820. 
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otherwise connecting the paper just disposed of with previous papers on the same 
subject, putting away in record, chocking arrears within the office, making reminder 
calls on other offices, preparing stock files, preparing indexo.s or other books 
required for future guidance, taking charge of cash and stationery. This series of 
duties is common more or less to all superior offices, on whatever record-system 
conducted. The j)rincipal books kept in a Government Secretariat office are the 
following: — a register showing in-coming papers, a circulation-book showing th<;ir 
stage-s in passing through the office, a disposal-book showing their disposal previous 
to being put in record, an index for fiiture guidance, an arrear-book. The.se aro 
the main heads, but they vary with the record-system. Outside the Secretariat 


rnanuHf'ript copy iti French, forwiirdetl to tJio Goveruiiicnt through the U'CRiilinit in Mysore, “f " Journal of the Jlurinuh 
Field Force, Uy Major Allan. (IH) I'oUtical Intellijenra . — Under tliis head me coinpriscd leiitTM from lUbi- 

dcTits and otlo r?. convoyin" R{K'oiiil iufornrAtiou to the Madras Ciovernment, nml of whicii the ori;giiial» have been 
preserved in ;^nmrd-h(K>k8 with parr ictilur care. They arc few in iiumbcr and the principal ure : — ** a " Iiitclli^enco 
rospectifrj^ My.sorc, 17*JJ y*J. Oripjiual IcttcrK fresrn I he Resident at H3'dcr:ibail an<! olbers ri‘S|H*ciin^ Tii)poo. Many 
of them in cypher. “ b '* French ml vuiice towards the Red Seu, l«01. UeilerH froui the Uoinliu\' (.Juvernmenb 

concerning t he pr<‘pjiration8 whicli would lio necessary to resist any sucli nlteinpt. “o’* Frivnie letters Iroin tho 

Resident ui 'JVa van core, 1H01>-10. Ori^inaMcttcrs from Colonel Macauls}'. (11) Jmu', ice and Police . — Under this 

1 10 ad are comprised records cnntioctod w itlj tlio adTiiinistrotion of the law, the cunetitiUion of Courts, the cKtublishment 

4>f police, the rc^filati^ui of Tjmrkcts, aiwl c-t }»er similar matter. The principal records are the foJh)wJnj4 : “a Mtulo 

of PrcH-cdure in Civdl Snits, J 7-t?. A full .icconnt. **b'* Rofomis in the Jlnj'or’s Court, 1764 7<5. Sup'fc.sritin.Hj^n ijic 
subject forwarded to the Court of Ihiectors at their nrquest. “ c ’* Proceeding;** of tho Police Uoar*l, 1 #70-71. 
Thi.s record rt'fera to an attempt made to reform tho civil administration of Ma<lra-'i. A Cominitlce was elei ied l>y thu 
suilra).;c9 of the inhabitantH r»f Madras to draw up regulations for tho better Bujqdy of provis-ions, the bgliting' and p.i\in!/ 
of the town, tho removal (»f public nuisances, the conduct of servants and rates of wages, the coiuluct of the 
Attendant as ni*gnrd.s boatuien, and for establishing a court for settling caste disputes. T he Presidcni and membeis 
of Council also rtMOlved theuiselves into a Police Board to take into conaidoratiou the bugge.stions of i lie {'ommi^^tt.c. 
The Committee tinRlly came into colliHion with tho Board, and the scheme appears to have fallen to tl'o groiin<!. 
“ d ** Draft of u CUasU r of Justice for Fort St. George, 1793. A plan snggosted by' Lord HtJiart for ab<;l».shing the 
MayoFs Court and ostabli.shing u (^)art of Judicature. **o*' Police adtniuistrution in Mulubar, 1793; c*uj: ’- rH t.f 

ivgulations for that purpose. “ f " Proceedings of tho Police Cornmiiteo, 1797-98, up}>ointi'd to *.‘siah)i.^h a imbiic 

market and to lay down a schIo of [iriccs. “g” Price Current and Katc.'S of Hiie, 1798. All t he Nat i* e f 
tialanquin beart'rs, and coolie mnistries, eigmrd an agi*C'Cnieut to charge a certain lixed J atc b.u* t heir poods or IuIk’iii*. 
This itK'ord cout:\in.H full detail.s r<*speeting the prices. “ h ** Police Coiumiftce Book, I8br>-1 1. 'i liis Uoimnillt i* 
appointed to investigate th*' .suit<s of tho J‘o!i»*o ostablishnieTita in the Pr<.»Hideney. “ i Police Regubal ions for the town 
of Madras, 1811 colled ion of tViesc. (io) Pvcord^ renju'cthoj KttfahlisJntu nt-i. — L iuh r this head are coinpris(‘d sona? 
niisccllane«>uH reeorda referj'ing to the Coiiipany’s estabbshnionta in thi#, Presidency'. They aia- not cd’ muel» v;diit‘, 
but they occupy little K]mce. Tl.e priucipal svro the following a** (.’:;m[)uiiy’a furniture at F»)rt St. (ieorgc, I77'd. 
Merely ft descriptive list, tli<' value of lljc whole bi.'ing estinmted at 15,368 juigodivs, 23 fanarns, and 20 cash, “b” 
European and Native HervnntM of the Mailras (iovcriunent, 1787. A list, tvith pay and the riaturo of ofhcc. “ <• ’* 
Bombproofs and gi»dowr>s belonging to Fort 8t. George, 1790. “d ** All*>vv!inc(!.s ami emoluments of the ollieea umler 
the Madra.s (iovrrnment, 1791. .\n aeeoniit of the cstal>lished allowaDce.s drawn l»y all persou-s under tlie (iO\ riauueut 

w hether covenanted or imt ; iilstj the expeURCH of the diCferent ofthrea. ’* i* J/ay and allow :inet‘s of tlu* Mufhas Ai /uy, 
1803. •* f ” Civil Servants in the ^ludraa Presidency, 1810-14, a iM'gipter wit h all jnu '* g " of 

pensions to widows of Native Sf?rvantH, 1824-51. This fund was establislied in 1807 and abolished in 1821. 'J lii-i i* ( <»rd 
coutuiua statements of tiu' jjensions which eontinued to bo paid Hubsequent to tiic aljoiitiun. (Pi) Cixclf /.'o../,.*, 
Jieginte.rs of Grants, Land CuMtotn.i, *'i'ho records which como under this liead refi-v to eowh'.s, jaglieevs, revenues, 

customs, quit rent, coiupeu.sat ion for lands resumed, and other similar matters. Furfber tiocumtuitti connected with 
tho Bnnie sulqect ar»i iticludod under the head of ** Committees on Fiiiuiice.” The pi incip ii are t he fol towijig : - - 
“a” Cowle Books, 1725 1823. Copies of all tlu- eowles gniuted by the Madras Governruent. “b** IlevenueH of Fort Si. 
Gwrgo, 1771, U>get her with aij a-h-sMaet of eliaige.s in tho Civil und Mifitmy e.stuf>liHhments. ’ I.atid eiistoms ;tt 

Tiroopapodlivtijo, 1771 72 ; i.h'* .'leeoiinfs of the laml custom.s nt this place, ne.ar Cuddalore. “ d " Beglster of ( Iranis of 
Ground, 1771 1811, with full j larl icuhirs, “ c* ” Jagheer Cowle Books, 1781-93. f ” t^’uit-rent, 1791- 1802. Accotmis 
and corre.'-pomlenoe eoncerniiig tlm payinenr ol quit-rent to Government ftir various lands. g ” Mr. Falet)ncr’» Jaghet-r 
Report, l8t>2, t>n the jaghei f Indd uiidiM- ihe late Mahomedaii G<,»vernnieni in tho Carnatic, pic'pare*! ns far as ixisvible 
from the origiiuil siinnuds. ‘•h”l’ariirs in the French otid Danislt <listriets, 1817, hlawing I In.* wlnde.sale pii(i.'-of 
difTeri'Ut Kif icleson which ci it.iiii <*nsiijiris wen* to be lev.it*d. (17) AVfi/rii.s-.- T’mler this head wre efunpj'ised iniseel- 
laneous i-» turns Kucii . — *• ,v ” Marriagi'^, Bajiti.Hm.s, Burials and Fimeriils, 17-t3 1809. .Amongsi tin- early f oi i ie^ i>* 
the maniage of Captain Hcbi'ji ("'live to Maigaruha Ma.'>keIyoo, on Feluuary 18, 1753. “ Ij ” Anivahs am! llej ariiire.-* 

of Sliips, l<800' 183d. f/i.sis uifli various pnitienlnrs, Hiich as diiti'S, nnmes, tonnage, Ae. “c*’ l^tJice BaM.ili»ui ai. 
Ganjaut, ISOI 15. Monthly returns with puiticuluis. “d” Vareinatiuo UttnrnK, 1805-15, In ! he Snp« riid i luleiit of Ve.eeiTi, 
Htion. “e” Embarkation iiinl Id ieindarkii tion HetitriiR, 1818-53 ; the <n*!gin/il letters of the (,>fiai(erm!iKt#*r-Gm)er:t 1. 
(18) Memotialii oml VVtdinns. — 1‘inler (lu.s head arc comprised: — a .Memcai.'ils of Kuivqicuiir; to tlie I ) ii eet oj , 
1789- 1852, including memorials (n) from Civilians and other European r**hidenta, (6) from Military' otlieers, (r) from 
gentlemen in tho Revenue l.)ej);uiment. “ b " Petitions from Natives, 1805- 12, of a friiMC'e! la nrou.s nature, “o’" Jdti- 
lions to the Madras (lovernment, 1809-11 ; ilio most interesting arc respecting tlie. disputes between tho right and left 
hand castes in 1810. “d” LeUers from Pondicherry, 1808-10 ; from difFercnt individualH during the Brili.'ih 

wcupatiou. *‘e’’ Petifions from tin* Nawab’s dependoots, 1815-20; the originals in Persian with Engliali transhitioiis. 

•* f Memorial t*f Surgoou Horsman, 1821, connected with a charge brought ugninKt him as Medical keeper* (19) 

Covenants and Oaths. — Under this lioad are included all covenants entered info bv Civil Servunts and other I'esidenis 


in India with tlio Last India Company. They an? mainly' aiitiquariati curiosities. The principal Hcrics arc as follows : 

Letters from in de.p«mdeiit Kunqmans in Madras, 1787. I u tins year the Government ordi'i-etl every European 
Sn Madras, not in the King’s or Company’s service, to state by letter tho circumstauces under which ho came to Indin, A«v 
This volnnio contains co[)ieB of all these hitters. ** b *' Goths of cott’Uici’cial residents, 1799-1832. These aro tho formal 
oaths or allidavits which all conimorcial residents were i*i*quired to take, that they wouhl not accept niiy present fr«.>m 
any person employed in making up tho investments of tlio Company “ c ** Security bcndf» 1794, for the due perform- 
auce of covenants with the Company. ** d ” Applications respecting new covenantSt 1795. Letters from various 
persons not in the Oompaiiy’s soi vico res|>eciing the covetiunis they must “ o *' (Covenants M-ith Civil SeiTAnts, 

Chupisins, Assifttaut Burgeons, Ac-, 1793-1831. f ” Oath Books, l8Q3-18o2, containing the oaths oP all Judges 
aod Magifitmtes in the Judicial depnilmeiit to fulfil their ecveml duties. (20) Geiierct tsUmdiufj Orders. — Und«*r 
this head arc eqniprised tho Standing Orriers and Rt^gulatioiis issued by tkc Incul Government mid the Com. 
mander-iU'Chief, a» well us the Ordci*8 sent out by tho Court of Directors. (21) Uoicttes and vThe>e 

cxpluin themselves. 
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and the Revenue Board tliere is no separate circulation- book. The index takes 
many different forms under different record-systems. The office books wliicli clieck 
the arrears in coiTe.spondin«T offices or in the office itself aro important ; but they 
are so various in form that they cannot be generally described. Tlie organization 
of tho staff of each office must de[)end on its circumstances, and varies also from 
time to time. The article on establishments furnishes some details. In 1882 
the Government issued con.solidated instructions regarding the contents of corre- 
spondence sent to their own address; tho principal provisions aro shown in tho 
foot-note.f®] The use of the printing press is an important consideration in tho 
conduct of Government bnsines.s. The Secretariat print u.s a rule the following 
papers : — * disposals ’ or other papers which will frequently be rtMjuired for reference 
and of Avhich it is inconvenient to have only one manuscript copy, papers to be 
communicated to four persons or more, j)apers involving an unusual amount of 
copying, important disposals on subjects for which a printed stock-file is kept, 
disposals issued to another office printing with the Government Press where it 
appears that such office nmst on receipt, print tho paper. With regard to tho 
i last item, it must be mentioned that all the Secretariat offices and the Revenue 
Board print at tho Government Press, but till lately were merely for tho purposes 
of the pi’css so many separate do[>:irtments. When printed orders went from otio 
department to another, the ty])o of the formcir was broken up, and the latter began 
printing operations afresh. It was impossible to adjust tin; record.s so that tho 
first paper should be always jireseut in the .same place as t]iO(ii#:econd ; there was 
therefore a want of con.secutiou between the different parts of thtr ))?’inted .system, 
and great lo.ss of time and inconvenience ensuctl. 'J’liis re.sidl w.is p.articularly 
noticeable between the Revenue Secretariat and tho Revenue lioard, who arc in 
frequent correspondence by means of printed papers. In 1882 it wa.s arranged 
that type shovdd stand, and be transferred from one department to atiothcr, tho 
Secretariat departments au.d tho Revenue Board being put on one exchange for this 
purpose. The result is that documents printed consecutively or complete in lliem- 
.selves are more frequent than before in the proportion of about ten to one. It will 
bo seen that this arrangement is in accordance with the main principles of the 
‘ disposal-number ’ record system before mentioned. A point of routine procedure 
in connection with petitions which has been recently introduced deserves mention, 
as illustrating changes in the connection between official machinery and the public. 
Under native rule a petition was always endorsed and returned, little or no record 
being kept. Till a year ago petitions were returned even from the Government 
Secretariat, the only record kept being an abstract or book entry. With tho 
increase of appeals however, and the greater attention paid to this system, it has 
been necesssary to retain petitions. They are now in the Secretariat in all cases, 
and other offices in all except very trifling cases, treated .like ordinary correspon. 
dence ; and the writers mu.st keep their own copies if they require them. 

i’KiNciPAL CoKUK.'ipoNnKXCE Kl'LKs ISSUED HY GOVERNMENT. — (1) Treatvtent of enclonuri^^. — Coniintinicationi 
ufldrcMCti to the Gorerniriont aro as a loiJo to bo completo in thomBolves and indopondent of euolosiirrH. EnoloBttroti 
of importani'o can be forwanieti, but nwn-ely for posaiblo roforenco on points of dotail. An exception to tho rulo 
here fj^ivon will bo wbbre the cano is siniplo and contained in a fow worda, and whore a brief covcrini^ iottci* or 
endorsement added to an cinrloBure InvA tho r.niftc-r before Government with sufticient clcarnoRs. Uui this method 
i.H not permitted where it indicatoH want of attention to tlio matter in hand by the oBicr^p addressing (jovciTinioitt. 
(*2) In forwardioR enclosures, it should be noted that they can often >>o forwarded in orig^inal, to be reruriied when 
no longer ro({ aired. Alsu that they should uover b€i fonvarded in extenso when extraetp will suffice. (.'I) When nn 
otliccp in immediate corrospondonce with Goveinuicnt lius to submit views based on thoso of variouH suburdinuto 
olticers, a brief precis of tho latter should, in the majority of cases, accompany the letter written to (j<»veriinncnt. 
Such precis can conveniently be in a tabular form, (t) JPrcn'ou.^ preparation of cor respond cncu.— Tha Govcriiiiirntr 
ordinarily receive com mnnicat ions on iliffcrent subjects from the officer only who is tlio liead of tho K.xcc'iitivu 
department immodiatoly concerned ; as for instance, on a Revenue sabjoct from tho Itonrd of Revenue only, on iiii 
Educational sobjoct from tho Director of Public Instruction only, ^c. Such officers should, before submitting subjects, 
do their best to ttiako thctri complete and independent of ref^Timeo to other departxnentH. Thus, where it is plain 
flint the opinion of the 8urgcc»n*Geiiei*al will bo reciuii-ed by Government before di.'ipf>Hijig of a paf or from tlio 
Ronrd of Reveune, the latter office shoidd eoriKuk the Surgeon -General prior to addressing Covet iiniout. I nter-cominutii- 
c.ition betvrcen tho Executive departincTits is to bt’ freely adopted before tho Government is applied to, (5) Conferttn 
of /sffsr#.— 'Correspondence should be condensed as much as possible and re^ietition nnd details should bo avoided, 
(d) Separate letters should be W'ritten on distinct subjects. (7) Care should be taken not to raise general questions 
or to apply for specific orders in periodical reports, (8) Size of Btationery . — To onnhlo pajiers to be arranged 
consecutively on the disporal number or other record system, a uniform size is prescribed, viz., 13 inches in length 
liy H4 inches in width. With the same object correspondents hjo desired to fold piiiK^rs onec only, vertically. 
<*.») — T*o facilitate work in the Secretariat all papers sent in arc to be d<H'kctcd outside W'ith a brief abstract 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


SURVEY. 

93. Intboddotiox. — Indian surveying [*] is of three kinds, the trigonometrical 
for laying the large general bearings of the country, the topographical for pro* 
ducing maps or plans of which the typical size is one inch to the square mile, 
and the revenue which goes into much gpreater detail. The first is the most scienti* 
fic, and^tho thii*d is practically the most useful. Triangulation forms almost the 
sole operation in the first ; in the third it is of an elementary kind, and is cin]>loyed 
for the purpose of measuring lines that cannot be chained and for the connection 
of Revenue work with Trigonometrical stations in order that the Revenue Survey 
distances may be checked by Trigonometrical measurements. The Great Trigo* 


['] Sebtch Hihtory or Survey Opebatio.vs ik Southern India.— (A) Early Sukvkvr. Tho Ilmt Riirv< vs uom 
tho coant-survcy* of tnariiiera aud the of land>traveUoi‘8. To theao it is not necvKiiary here to refer. {'J.) 

—Major Rcnnoll, Surv'o^ or-Geuenil of Beng^al, who wna engaged in surveying o|Kn*at)onH between 17<»3 tnul 17S2, 
was the first officer who is known to have shown results based on observations of iatitudo and longitude eoupled with 
chain mcasureincuts on the ground. Ui« measure meats north and south have In^eu found uccuruto, and ea:«t. end 
approximately so. But he oiii ployed no triungnlution. Ho did not survey any part of tho Houth of Iiidiu. (3.) 
route eurveyjA . — Colonel John Call, Major Kcnnoll’s sucoossor as SnrvcyofGeneral of Bengal, made some mute surveys 
in this Presidency about the year 1772. These were mado in the usual military foshiuii, but the e.vact inethiKU of 
nioasuriug positiou ami di.^iinneo arc not known. In 1773 tho Madras Government theiiiselvos (letoriiiined to make a 
military survey of tho Korihcrn Circurs, and sent two parties for that purpose, one niider Captain Stevens and the tuher 
under Ca|)tain Pitman, lx)th Officers of Engineers. Tho method of tho survey is not on record. In 1782 Colonel l*Viiri*o 
was sent from Calcutta to Madras for the pur|>OBO of fixing certain geographical positioiiH, and laying down a map of 
tho coost'liue, between those two places. Ho observed for latitude by stars' meridian altitudes, and for longiimh* by 
immersion of Jupiter's satellites. Ho employed the hodometer or scdf-rcgistcriog survey wheel, for measuring 
distances. Throughout tho wars of tho Carnatic, route surveys accompanied most of the 0 [>erat ions in tho field, lit 
1783 Colonel Kelly produced a valuable oollection of route registers and maps, which ho hod uiude during a long couiiio 
of service, and some of which had proved valuable guidew to General Sir Eyro Coote. Captain Pringle also nmde maps, 
and measured 2,000 miles of rood in the Carnatic, dnrii^ the war with Hyder Ally. Lieutenant Colcbrookc, who subse- 
quently became Survoyor-Genei'al of India, completed in 1703 a map of that part of Mysore which was traversed by the 
army under Lord Cornwallis ; and a survey was made in the same year from Soringapatam through Coorg to the West 
Coast by Major Kyd. In 1790 Captain Michael Topping of the Eut India Company's navy was engaged in surveys of 
the Oodavery river between tho sea and Bezwada, with a view to the oonstniction of irrigation works. Ho w'as after 
this appointed Chief Surveyor at Madras. This officer took pa^ in the first establishment in 1792 of the Astronomical 
Observatory at Madras. (4.) Commsace^nent of ucieniifie operatione , — With tho first year of the present century a now 
departure was made in the surveys of Southern India. Hitherto there had been nothing but route surveys coupU^l with 
a few obser\'ations for latitude and longitude, and military reconnoissancos or reports followed by to|x>graphical sketches 
of localities and very rough goneml maps. But in 1800, owing to the interest which Lord William Bentinck, iheu 
Governor of Madras, and Major-General James Stuart, then Commander-in-Chief of Madras, took in surveying, not only 
from a military and adininistrativo but also from a scientifio point of view, it was resolved to carry out a survey of tho 
Presidency on a scientifio and methodical system. It was to be scientific, inasmuch as tho topographical surveys and 
maps were hereafter to bo iKised on tho trigonometrioal survey then about to be organize<l ; nnd met)iu«licnl inasmiieh na 
ouo system was to be established nnd one set of symbols adopted in the mapping, instead of allow'ing each 8urvey<ir ns 
heretofore to work qud show detail.^) according to his fancy. Though topographical map-making was instituted .sotno 
years before tho irigoiiomotrieal survey, the history of the latter will bo coosidorad first ; us being the scientific basis of 
the topographical aniwoys, and indeed of all other surveys lunvovor named. (5.) (B) TRinoxoMETitiCAL Sukvky. — loifio. 
tion of the Trigonomekricat So-rvey . — It w'as accepted as a fact in tho Madras Government resolutions of 1800 that ihiMr 
surveys must iu future bo based on a connected system of major trinngul alien, conducted on the most scicmiifio 
principles. To throw a network of triangles over a largo extent of country, and to verify tho gi'isletic measureTin lus 
taken in the pi\x:ess by correct astronomical observations, is a task requiring all the appliances of motlern scienre. 
The oblate spheroidal curvature of the earth's surface, the offocU at particular localities of teui)a.'raturo refraction anil 
altitude above the sen, and muny other circiimstauces not appreciable iu tho priictico of ordinary surveying, have all i«» 
be considered. Tho ordnance survey on this method was begun in England in 1791. The corros))onding Tngorini)iftn(*al 
Stirvey of India was pi*oposed and initiated by Major La mbton, an infaniiy ofiicor serving in tho Madras army in the 
war with Tippi.»o Sultan. (i5.) Description of a Trigonometrical Survey , — In detail tho trigonometrical surxe^' ecti*i.< 4 i.MtM «>f 
the following three distinct operations. First) the aeloct ion of sites for base lines to fi»rm tho ends of con a iu i;iiigcs 
of triangles, their setting out. and their measurement with the utmost attuiimble accuracy. The base is tiieuj<ure<| in 
tho Indian Trigonometrical Survey by chains and compensation-bars. Secondly) the roiistraction of triiinglrH. Knuii 
the ends of the first base angles arc taken to other selected ptnnts within view, and a sct*ie.s of c«>iinccred triiinglcM thiiM 
laid out.. As these triangles are formed on tho spheroidal suiTace of tho earth, certain foriniil.'e bnst'd tlioriiK sof 
spherical trigonometry must bo applied to reduce them to such terms as will enable fbem to la^ ilcult w*ith as piano 
triangles. New buses are taken from time to time in the direction of lk>th latitude and longitiido, crmipuri'd with ihe 
oiHgiuttl base, and used as frosli points of de)>nrture. Thirdly) tho corroction of tho triangiilutiou by astronciinical 
observation. Tho vuiious operations com prised under this need not be detailed, but it must bo mcniioucU that tho 
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nometrioal Survey of India is an Imperial Department, with hcad-ijuartcrs at 
Calcutta. It includes a topographical and a revenue as well a.s a trigonometrical 
branch, and its operations extend to all parts of India for trigonometrical work, 

mo«t important coneistt of that known as the meaKureraeiit of an arc of the mcruliun, or of th^iatic-o norib ninl 

soath on the earth's surface of points in that surfuco answering to a certain an^Io in the hoavt ua:- From a comparison 
of a number of such observaiioiis, a true itlcti is formed of the irreg^ular curved shape of the earth ; and tlio process is 
necessary for the ultimate correction of the triatigulatiou itself. (7.) First fijtvv.n ijears of thr. Tritjonomvtrical 

Su,TVty. Major Lambton'a plans wore laid before the Madras. Government and approvc>d. In he meaHuri cl his 

first base lino, afterwards rejected, near Banjpxlore. The trigonometrical survey mjiy bt^ j^aid tc* have actually on 

the lOth April 1802, when ho monsurod a base, subsequently retained, near Mtub’us. 'I'he ground t ’mui tscU cu d was a 
flat plain uonrly oijflit miles long, with St. Thomas’ Mount tn»ar its northern, anil Perainbaukum hill near its soinlu'rn 
end. The base line was chain- measured. It was 7^ miles long. The measurement was cnm}>lctcil on the 22iid of May, 
when ob6er\*ation8 were taken to determine the angle of the base nrith the true north and south meridian. From tlm 
Madras base line a series of triangles was carried up to the Mysore plateau ; and a second ha.se was measured near 
Bangalore in 1804, by Major Lambton’s assistant. Lieutenant Warren, as a datum for exicuding the triangles to th«» 
Malabar Coast ; and as a base of verification for the triangles broiight from the Madras bane. Lii.utenant Kater wan next 
despatched to select stations in the muunluina of Coorg and Beduore, whence the tiag-stiives cjn the western Hea-cuust 
would bo observed and utilized. A series of triangles, in two degrees of latitude, was thou curried aerf^us the peninsula ; 
the tiag'Staves at Tolliohcrry, Canuanore, and on Mount Delly, being observed from the summit of Todiandumole, the 
highest peak in Coorg. But no base line was measured on the Malabar Coast. The distance tu!ross the peninsnla, at 
this point, was found to be 360 miles ; while the best maps had hitherto given it ns 'MX) miles. Thus the necessity for 
a trigonometrical survey, and the inaccuracy of other methods, was demonstrated. This part of tho work was coinpleiod 
in 1806. liaving connected the two sides of the peninsula. Major Lambton devoted much of hia further labo\u‘s to 
measuring an arc of tho meridian, and tlte scries of triangles that w'as measured for this purpose is known as tho 
Great. Arc Series.** He first brought the great arc aeries down from tho Bangalore bttse Hue towards C:»p<‘ Ctiinoriri ; 
and a now base lino was measured in Coimbatore in 1806. In 1808 a base line was measured at Tatijore. lu this 
pari of the country Major Lambton availed himself of the gopoorains or lofty towers of tho png^Klas, on whit h 
scaffoldings were erected. Thus triangles were formed, coiinocting Tanjoro with Nagoreand N«*gaiiatuiu. A base 
line at Tinnevclly was measured in 1809, nnd the primary triangles were extended theiiee to the sr a-shore at Funna\, 
eight miles uorth-eaHtof Cape Coiuoriti. This torniimU station is a mile south-east of the village of Fiiunuy. and ahuiiL 
700 yards from tho beach. Major Lambton devoted 28 days to fitting tho latitude, of tho Funnay siatior, during whii h 
time bo took 236 astronomical ohservutions. Another series of triaugul at ions was eurrietl :u‘rns,>i tin- pruiinsuhi frnni 
Negapatam to Ponnany and Calicut, and amaher round the coast from Hameswurani, ilu'oiiLdi ’i ravam » re and r«»eliiM. 
to Calicut. Tho gi'oat arc series was comphdod from Cape Comorin to Bangalore in 1811. :iiid .Majnr I.iiinhtuu atid hi.s 
staff then tuimod their whole attention to its extension northw'ards in tho direction of the Himalayas. Majur Lam bum 
himself oalcblated on personally com}>letiug it ns far as Agra. A base was measured at CiiN.gy, with triangles 
. oonnecting it with that near Bangalore and others oxtondiug to tho river Toongabndra. Tho (t<K>ty Inuse is also tho 
foandation of a series of triatiglos coiiuoet.ing Musulipatam with Goa; and bases of veritieatiou wen* mi'asured near 
Goontoor on the beach at Coomeo and at Cabo do itaiaa, Cape Hamas. By 1815 un aecuratt* ba.sis of triangulatiun had 
been formed from Cape Com<»rin to tho Kistna river, sufficient for the purposes of the topographieiil surveyors through- 
out the Prosideucy. Heights of peaks and plateaux hod been at the same time measured au<l recorded. (8.) Trijononx- 
eU'ieal Survey mad^ Imperial , — In 1818 tho trigonometrical survey, hitherto a Provincial unticrtaking under the Madras 
Government, was made Imperial with its head-quarters at Calcutta. The survey was called the Ciroat J’rigonomeirieal 
Survey of India, and Colonel Lambton was called Superintendent. A Survojor-Ooncral of India hiid bi-en appointed in 
1816. Tho Trigonometrical Survey was not made snbordinate to this officer. Cajitain Kvenust w as sent to CuIoticI 
Lambton BS chief assistant, and Dr. Voysey wa.s fippuinted geologist and medical ni lendant to all t )us trigonometrical 
surveying parties. In 1824 Colonel Latubtoii die<l, aged 70, at Ilingiiughaut near Nagporo. Ho h-id t.lufii eomplotiMl tho 
triangulation of 165,342 sqn;u*e miles in the poniuHul.i, mostly in this Presidency. Dr. Voysey died in the same year. 
(9.) EveresVs (tridiron SuKtfnti . — Captain KvorcsL succeeded Colonel Lambton. Tin* Hvsti'm of tlie l.itier liad been to 
cover tho wdiolo country with triangles. The former considered it was sufficient to execute meridional series nbnur a 
degree apart, united at their rw’o ends by lougitiidinal scries. This method, which he can ie<l oia , has beejw-alled. tho 
gridiron system. It is similar to the Fn'tich and Russian iQQtho<Js, and has been coiitiuued as the met hud of the Imb ui 
Trigonometrical Survey to the present day. Another change motle by Captain Kverent was ihe substiiunun of compen- 
sation-bars, or self-adjusting bora of brass and iron, for the old chain. Tho compen.sat iuii-bai-H cotisiiiuie ntill tin* 
method in use. He also discontinued field work in tlio monsoon months, hitherto praeii»e<J on account of the clearuesH of 
the atmosphere at that season ; nnd invented a system of observation by holiotro|K) Hashes by day and argand lamps 
and blue-lights by night, which gave all the facilities that were needed at other times of the yt?ar. lie invented .also the 
“ ray-tracing " system for discoveriug the spot where the ray of a distant object is likely to be met. which has been subso- 
qaently adopted for general use by the topographers in the trigonometrical survey. Evere.st was an inventive genius, 
as well as a skilful geodesist ; and tho whole conception of the trigonometrical survey, us it now exists, may be said to 
have been tho creation of his brain. Colonel Lambton's network covered only a portion of Southern India, and it is 
impossible to say how long the process would have taken if applied to the whole of India. But Everest grasped the 
lar^r bearings of the question by hia invention of the cross open series, and in his own lifetime wont far towards 
seeing the whole of India included in the operations. On the other hand as to detail it must be admitted that tho 
operations of this time have little in common with subsequent operations. They were executed at a time wdien the 
science of geodesy was in its infancy, w'heu tho several instruments which are necessary for the linear aud the angubir 
measnrements of a survey were still far from their present state of perfection, and when tho methotls of reduction aud 
analysis were rude and imperfect. The geodetic measurements of this period, t^ethcr with Rimilor o}>eration8 pcrfiwnmd 
at the same time in Europe, have been superseded by operations carried out w*ith modern iTistrunienrs of greater 
aoonracy. Nevertheless they have furnished data for an approximate doterminhtion of tho figure of the eartli, nml 
are still valuable for geographical puriK>8es inasmuch as they furnish points on which topogra|ihieal and revenue surve vs 
are baaed. In 1830 Everest became Surveyor-General of India, combining that office with i he HuporinTetideDre of tiio 
Trigonometrical Survey. (10.) Colonel Everest woe succeeded by Waugh in 18^13. Everest in n commending 

that bo should snccoed him writes, “his talents, actiuircments and habits as a scholar, a inathematirivn and a noldier 
are of a high order.** From observations extending over many years, Waugh eiime t(» ilu* cvmeliision tli.it Colbv*!! 
compensation-bars were unsatisfactory, as the relative length of the bars changed aceurding to ntmie law indi*peiideiit 
of temperature. He proposed thcrofuro to do away with the compensation system, and ro suhstimte simple iron bars 
10 feet long, coupled by a pair of microscopes revolving round an axis regulated by a level. But as Colliy’s compensa- 
tion>bars have been used for tho measurements of all ihe bases in India, no action scorns ti> have been taken on 
Waogh*8 suggestion. Colonel Waugh, during his tenure of office, determined tho hoi-hi of sevorjil base linos in tho 
interior a^vo sea- level by a scries of levelling operations. Tho heights of such bases above hea-lwcl had hit herto 
obtained by taking vertical angles, aud although very accurate results wore obtainod bv this ntetlual, Colonel 
Waugh ivas of opinion that in tho largest series of triangles in the world it would be RatislaetorV to liav<- the results of 
the angiily observations chocked by actual levelling. As a result of one sot of tlicso optiutions, it iimv l>c mentioned 
that the distant^ from tho sea to the Cutch base line is 70t> miles, and tho difforeneo la^twcen tho r<*.-iults by this and 
^ foraer methods of working was only 3 feet 2 inches. (11.) Colnnol Thuillier and C’ob»-iri Bn D.<r.— Sir Andrew 
Waogh retired in 1861, and tho offices of Surveyor- General and Superintendent of Great Trigonomctrh al Siirvcv wore 
Colonel Thwillicr became Siiiwnyor-Goiicral of India and Colonel Walker .Supci intcndcnt* of the 
Oroat Trigonometrical Survey. Colonel Walker measured a base line at Vizagaputuin, and connected it with the coukI 
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and to all parts of India ot)»er than the Bombay and Madras Preskienckis for 
topographical and revonuc work. The Madras Survey embraces a topogi aphical 
and a revenue or cadastral ])i-anch. It has no connection with (lie Imperial 

iiorio*, bringing triati^^ulalioii back from Culcutta to MarliaH, iho original starting-point. TIiih was ctTecto<l in IHfU. 
Lambiou’s liangaloro base of was renn^asurod in 1807, Lieiitonant Rogers cimnootiug tlio base witJj !bi.‘ Tuain 

tria»g\ilations. In 18(*)9 the base at Capo Coiriorin was romcasured, t hi. s being the hist necessary for tlio veri/icatum 
of the scries for India ])rf>per. Other o]>enitKjn3 for verifying what wag considered to ho tho inoM. faulty pi* tioi* 
of tho original work have been since urnlt riakeii. In IHHl th€> main triangulation of India proper was regunled an 
complete. (12 ) Tho results of thisHurvey are reconled in thispublicat ion “ Account tjf the o]>erutionH t>f t he (ireat Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of Jntlia."' (12.) .b'we.mwry of resuffit . — Thotigh tho Biu vey has long since eoased to beloiifpii any senso 
to this Presidency, it is of intcrcBt to trace it in its final dovi lopmeuts. Colonel Lurnbton cnrriotl out t he triaiigulalion 
along tho east coast from Mailras to Capo Comorin, and nieaMurod the groat meridional arc from Puniiay', 8 miles 
north-east of that Cape, in lat. 8" i)’ :i8"*28 to Dowmergidda in iat. IS** 3" 23"-53. Tlience- his sue.eeflsor, Cohim l IJveroHt, 
extended the arc to Calyaaiii>or*> in lat. 2T 7‘ 0" 05, whereby tho whole measured arc ainountod to 57' dl"‘027, as 
described in tho Account of the Measure niutit of tho Are of the Meridian, published by that groat survoyor in 1830. 
In the midst of all tho wars and dist urbanees <if tlie century the principal trianguhition lias been curried on success- 
fully till it is connected with HuAsian lerriiory in Ci-nfrul Asia, and includes tho Crown colony' of Ceylon. In 1878-80, 
daring tho British occupation of Afghani.stuun, an area of 39,500 square miles tlicro was surveyed by British otliccrs 
and 7,000 square miles explored by native agency, linking on Caubool to India. Tho Sikaram peak of the Safed Koh 
range, one of the most strongly fixed of all the great trigonometrical trans-frontier jieaks, is the point of connection 
between tho two scries. In Marcli 1881, when two expeditionary'' columns woro sent into WazcMiristauu on tho 
castom confines of Afghaniatoun and close to tho British districts of Bantioo and Dera Ismail Khan, an area of 1,200 
square miles was surveyed in detail. Several mountains on the western, frontier were ascended, including tho 
celebrated peaks of Peerghal and Shindar (11,0(K) feet), which command a view of tho region to the east almost up to 
the road from Quetta to Ghuzny. Bosiidos the principal triangulation, the eastern frontier series deals with tho region 
outside of India proper, hi Burmah. That triangulation also has recently been brought to a close on a base line of 
verification in tho Morgui township ; it has been extended over Siam to tho capital of Bangkok from the Amya puss on 
the Tavoy frontier, known to the Siamese as Kow Den boundary hill.” (14>.) (C) Hecjcnt Astronomicax^ Ojiskkva- 
TioNS- — During tho last 25 years various soparuto astronomical oDservations have been made in connection with the 
trigonomotrioal survey. In 188.3 two parties were organized to fix latitudes throughout India. In 1868 a total eclipse of 
the sun gave opportunities for observatiotis at Goontoor. Since 1872 tolographio longitude observations have been taken 
in the Presidency, with the assistance <if Mr. Pogson, tho Government Astronomer. One of the objects is to measure 
arcs of parallel as opposed to arcs of meridian. Tho longitude of Madras itself has bi^eu on this mcthcMl determined os 
6 h., 20 m., 69*399 s.; or SO*' 14® 50‘985" East longitude. The longitude of Madras is, nc.xt to that of Greenwich, tho 
longitude of tho most importance in tho operations of English science. Tho pendulum has also been used to estimate 
tho elliptical shape of the earth between tho equator and tho poles. The poudulum (experiments showed ihat ibo 
density of the earth's crust under thi' CArnatic, Deccan, and Central India was greater than under the Himalayas. 
(16.) (D) ToPooRAPHlCAf. Si’UVKY. — lt» tho sumo way n« military route and trigonornetrical sarvoys, so topograr»hic:d 
surveys had their origin in this Prc.sidr-ncy. Tliej' began, as above-montionod, almost concurrently with the larger 
trigonometrical survey; on tho trinngulation of which they wei*o in fact in theory based, and by which they must be ulti- 
mately tested. Topographical sJirvovs r<‘snit in the maps of ordinary use, tho more usual form being timton the st'nlo of 
(in iucQ to the mile. Tbo stations of tin* i rigi*n<Mni?tric;tl survey give four elements riMpiiriul for a t.upi>graf) Ideal survey ; 

II point of doparturo with hiiirud<^ nnd longitmle, a base, an azimuth <»r true dircetiim of tho i/»oriihonaJ lino, and tliu 

lieight above the sea. Tho l.nrgc* triungleH nuisL however bo broken up by a 80 cond)iry trianguhition. (16.) Surtei/a to 
1810. — Tho earliest topographical inups were conipiUal by the ollicors of tho Madras Quarterma.ster-General's D«*partmoni. 
from military rnut(t survova ami independent surveys. Colonel Colin Mackenzie was the iirst Imlian otheor who 
oinplm'od triangulalion for n>pographl(':il surveys. His lirst survey was iu Ccainbatore and Dimligul. From 1790 
to 1794 ho sui’vcyed Ni'llore, Goontoor, and tJio Ceded Districts. In 1795 he oj'giudzed tlie iMilitaiy In.sliiution at 
Tripassoru in the Cidngieput JltHtriei for tho scientific culucation of Military officers. 'J’hat t bis instif ntion contributt'd 
largely to develop tlie geographical knowledge of the country is apparent from the fact tinit tlie students riirned out 
1,600 square miles of detuiled Hurvey annually. Officers from the institution accompanied nnlitury exqiiMlitiort.s ii\ order 
to collect geographical inaterials for tho Quartermastcr-Gonoral. One of tlie best maps of former days <if tho country 
between the Indus and the Nile wa.H compiled by eomo of tho officers of the institution who went witli Sir John Malcolm 
to tho Persian Golf. Soino of tho officers of tho institution proceeded with tho expedition against the islands of Bourlxm 
and Monritius- After the capture of tho islands, these officers wore engaged in making surveys of them. They acted 
similarly in Java in 1811, and iu subsequent cxpediiionB. Tho operations of tho military institution continued til! 1816. 
Its first principal was Captain Trover. It supplied many officers for the Madras Topographical Survey. In 1799 Culoncl 
Mackenzie himself was appointed to coiubict tho topographical survey of Mysore and the Deccan, iVaving the Miidras 
Bui*vey/i iu other hands. In 1810 the .Madras Government created tho nppointinont of Surve yor-Gf'nerai, and Colonel 
Mackenzie was nppointeil to it. He serveil in that capacity till 1815, when became »Surveyor-0»MierAl of Bengsl, 
remaining in this Presidency however till 1817. Cohjiiel Mackenzie was an nrchamlogist na well as a snrx’cyor. His 
jmsthumous “Collections of Oriental Manuscripts ” furnish the greater part of the iireacut knowledge of South Indian 
literature and early history. (17.) Snrieyfi to 1834. — In 1811 and 1812 Licutonaut Garling of tho Military Institution 
surveyed Goa. In 1813 the survey of North Cannra was begun under him andi liieutonant Connor. Tho same officers 
surveyed Travancorc and Cr>ohin between 1816 and 1821, and Malabar nnd Wynaud bciwoon 1826 and 1829. Tinnevelly 
was surveyed by Assistant Survoyor Turnbull and others between 1807 and 1813, and their reports furnished the first 
accurate Imowledge of tho population of the extrerno south. Dindigul and Madura wen; surveyed bet'ween 1815 and 
1824 by Assistant Surv'oyors Turnbull and Keyes and later by Lieutenant Ward. Coimbatore 'a'na sarxeyed by Wimi and 
Koyes between 1821 and 1824; they named Lambton’s peak after the founder of the trigonometrical survey'. Tho 
Carnatio was surveyod by officers of tin* military institution, and Trichinopoly by Lieutenant Ward. El lore, Bajah- 
mundry, and Goontoor were sui-vcyed between 1815 and 1823 by Lieutenant Monntford and officers of tho institution. 
Nclloro, Vizagapatam, Salem, Ganjam, and tlic Arcota were surveyed between 1833 and 1840, by' Captains Snell and 
Mimphorson. About this period many maps of the several portions of this Presidency xverc completed. Each tojmgra- 
phicaJ survey whs accompanied by a memoir more or leas valuable. In 1816 tho Madras Govcnmiout ceased to have a 
Kcq>arato Surveyor-Geneitil, and the officers xvere placed under the Surveyor- General of India, a Deputy Surveyor-General 
being in charge at Madras, lu 1858 t)ie topogrnj^hical survey of tho Presidency' 'was ainiilgamuted witli tho revenuo 
survey then first instituted under that name, and hereafter to bo described. (18,) (E) General Maps and Atlases. 

III 1762. or fi VO years lioforc t lie battle of I'lnssey, the French geographer IP Anvillo published iu Paris his map of tho 

whole of India, combining in it all the existing knowledge of the country. Ho took his information in part from rough 
charts of the coast, and in part from the records of routes periorined by travellers. Southern India by virtue of its long 
sca-boord received its full share of attention fn this map. The English edition of this map was published in 1764. Mnior 
Bcnnell after retiring from the service produced a map of India in 1788, partly founded on D’Anvillc. Tho results of 
the laud surveys by himself and othcr.s were however lidded. Tho next map of India wns by Aaron Arrowsmitb a 
London cartograpVier, in 1«16 ; ^\.th of an inch to the mile. This was tho lost based on route surveys. When tho 
to(K>graphical results of the military in.stitniion renclicd England, they were put in tho hands of Arrowsmitb, who 
nierou|Km pubhshod a map of Soutbern India up to tbo Kistua ; 18 sheets, }th of an inch to tho mile. The Indian 
ntlas. for all India, was i>rojcctc d in ( ahutia shortly afterwards, and on the decease of Arrowsmitb m as handed to 
Mr. John IValkcT rm* colUvi i.wi of ai d engraving of the coppcr-platc. The Madras surveys Bupplied the earlicBt 

-beets, in 1008 wJicu -li. Walk*.i a; a very advanced agv. the engraving of tho aliccts was transferred to CaUrutUv, 
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Department other than that of furnishing it with manuscript material for tho Atlas 
of India. 

94. Law. — The only legal provi.sions specially connected with survey work in 
this Presidency ai*o those contained in Act XXVIII of 18(30; “an Act lor the 
establishment and maintenance of boandary-raiirks, and for facilitating the settle- 
ment of bcundary-disputes in tlie Presidency of Fort St. (L'orge.” 'i’lie Act deals 
with the whole sul>ject ‘ ab initio,’ giving power to detenuine the boundaries both 
of villages and fields and to settle disputes. Government bears the cost of all 
village and division station stones and of field stones in \moccu])i(Kl Government 
lands, the owners bear it in other ca.ses. A penalty of Rupees ob for each mark 
may be inflicted on conviction l)efore a Magistrate for era.sure of or wilful damage, 
&c., to boxmdary marks; half of tho penalty goes to tho infojaner and half to the 
cost of restoration. If a mark disappears, and no delinquent can be found to 
whom the damage is attributable, the cost of restoration is divided betw'cen tho 
occupants of the ad jacent laaids accoialing to the order of tho IMagistrnto investigat- 
ing the case. A liill however has lately been drafted to provide for tbe belter 
maintenance of boundaries after the completion of a survey, and for the recoveu’y 
of tho cost of restoration of demarcation stones from the ryots concerned. Under 
Section 1 of this Bill, tho owner or occupier is made responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the Vjoundarv marks of his <'stale, and under tlie remaining sections the 
procedure is laiil down innler which the Colh.Httor will lie enablial to <'nloree tin* 
raaintenanco of tlie demarcation geiK'rally, and recover if ncta'ssary the expenses 
incurred in the rejiair of boiiiularv marks from the owiuts oi’ occnpi'ms of land in 
villages demarcated at the time id’ survey. An a|)[ieal is gi\en under the eoueliid- 
ing .section of the Bdl tu tlie Board of iii'venne, agaiimi anv deei'ion of the 
Collector under iIk' Bill. 'I’lie Bill has been geiierallv nmiK lied on the iirovisions 
of the Bombay Land Revemio Code. The dcttiils of the law tire shown nndr’r the 
title Survey in \’ol. Jl, App. UfV’. 

95. KsTAiti-isn M KNT. — 'I’lie stirvey is under tho control of a superintondenl , 
with an olficer to assist him at head-<piarters. Tliorc ari! now 5 parlies at work 


n 8t!ilY «,>t woikuHii Li’in;.,' st'iu <M;t. 'J'ln- tint Utlas id i t It i»f :in in«li t<* llni njiitv 'f’lx* vrhci.K* 

ombriict'.s 177 SilifMls of nf < iU.itt'j’ te.rtn. It .still in Culou'.*! Si iiti , m ipnf i In* M tilin'^ v , 

enpravo‘I bv Wullvcr, • li-.-ufM-s i.Dticr; if i.- in tu o s, Tin* MtulrOH ^^lJrvr^ , n.rt i.i In- nn-nt •< ‘•MipiUiip at Hir* 

pri'HOnt tlnto a of iimps ro lii qiurt itnnits tli*' imblir, ii,s Htatod iiitln* i.‘vf, .mil Kbc.\Nu ir; Gtlail at \ nl. 

II, App. 'rijc m:ip- basi it or. t iu- survf. » aro in doitunid ui all tho Uepart int*ri I .'s oI l it a I’rninoiit . (!'.*.) (J'’j N »■ vv 

I11aDBA.S Sukvfv. — iiiitial olyart * hat art* t-iilli •! ran rovonue Htii-voyn w:i.'4 tM st'cnri* t lio tlflimii at li» 7 i of vilUog**'- or 

estates. In lixoir widoHt .‘fcri.s** lla y at i- a nativo in>t it nt ion. 'riu' plan tif vtlla;.-*' ainl lit lils, ainl i bo acfoinpan \ ii p' 
list of licMft with (boif loi a -ar. tn.ij , liav» horn in nso in nil I ii<lian arl rninist r:i M< nt s. 'Iho lirst roA ft. m.! .sr.i \ a y rnadn 
by tho KiJjifJish epoiially ff>r th(ir own n-vmi.io lenient WiiM in < In' Nort li -^Vl•st Pr. ivlnoia in IS:,'.'! 'I’lii- . Kn^-lisli 
revenue .surveys of lh'ni.'.al began in ISBS. In Mashas no rof'ular revenue kii> vry, apar t li.>in t in' Midiiiary nativo 
roelhodf, \v;\s instil ut ctl till IsAB. 'Jill tlirii. time the eurnaui's HtateiuenlB am re tlioehitf wnnua* of in loiina: ion , ami 
independent measure rnem si if maMe at all were b*Av ainl ba.Mtily perfonned. In ISo'l an e\ pirinient ;t 1 at n nfilir .siu\a?y of 
villages in tho •South Arrot. dist liei Ava< inxtii uied J)uiiM!g tlu' two KiK*<*oetlin,e y^voM i lit .-uJjiia! of a Kiniiiai- p’emj;il 
survey f<tr the whole I’l-e'.^id.mr \ wa*^ fidlv tliso-n.'-.'.rd. 'Fin' board cif Itevenue ohjeonal al fiisf to the survey hi in;; 
conducted it\ c<>nnc;eiion Avith liie tri rietdat ion of the Trieonmnef ncal Survey. 'I'ley were of r>pinioi) that inapn 

only^wero reqniretl for purposes of s ' lur dernaiul ; uiul that jifoodesieal opera tnwiri wimld (‘nnqe e.\tr;i e.vptMme nml 
delay, which they de]U’eca( i -d . In ] S.’»7 the eoiiirtu v vi«*\v Ava8 laid before? Ooveiii nien t . ilu.t in the inlcreHts ta jfiire 
no general aurv(»y ought to he et anmeiiei d wit hout precaulionH b»*ing taken for its hannon J'/.ing AAiih pe,;,/;ra|;hi(‘al arid 
geode^ical operaiion.s. This wiis finally eonr-<Mh.d, nnd in 1S58 Captnin I’rieslley of the 7ilh 1 ! ijL'lihuiderM, wan 
appointed tirsi SuperinUijdoin of Im* Madras Survey l^epart rnent, combining tin* fcai uh'm Aif h.ith a t opo;;raphi< al .md 
A revenue survey and dependent for its ulrinint#' f.it't.s on the Oretti d’rigonmiir i rit il Stit vey of India 'ro])op.a a phieal 
Sur\^ey, on a snittll Ncale, was to be conrinued in hands ol her tliari ry< >t wn rry, hiJl-t angt s, l.tige w.i'dc tracts, Ac. 'I lie 
revenue survey on a mindi larper scale w as to apfdiod whcti'vcr tin- t op -Lp .ndii< a I suivcy was coiisidcrod 
inautlieient. Tbe area to be anrvevi'^d avhs eomput ed at GG,(»00 .sijnnrn miles (or M’s ealli n aerev) f» r i-jed: method. Tho 
more aceur'Ate comtuilation \vt.*uld h,t\ e beeix Tlh H 1 scpiat i- milca for toj'Aigraphic.vi A'oi h. ’.oid t»l ,t>l 7 .stpiaj-f* niil»*s lor 
revenue work. {■JO.} fr„„> r,;vCfufbmi ^ d//--. - -(’apt rdn J'rii srh-y an - rn • d uorkwi-li ro; (-.stidiiidina-nk 

ooutiisl i n g ot 1 h> sulvoy•>r^ and i.l.']'U‘y -ii i \ *■ yor.s, BC sniv**-.' u >neijis, 3U gnniast .di.-c, » >1 ; .i ! ' ‘--. im-ii and i a an ptil j--;, 77 ja oii < 

and TuOii.surera, and lit sr;i? ioToinai kei -. at an annual cost, of Kupa'es Bi.BBH- Mr. N' \viil aa appoii.n d Mipeririiendoiit 
of the new r'*ventn:‘ .i.«sa.'<rfec-iir , and th • two •iiliri>r> t.-i koil m crinreii. In l.Ha7 t aa « • rale* l:s, tae- oi .•'b.i.'.i) Aiioi am! 
t !vo ot her in Trichinopoly. aa ..'re .sm vc\ --d. Iiv ISaViln- survey waa comuieuced in ihe K . lab nnindi , .iinirU t , in isr*‘.l 
Masulifiaiarn -VA-aH takon up; ,\nd in !S*iO ihcn aa ere pirfie.s in Nelloro, ^.rii(*idrnip< ds , ...i.d Sal- mi, h. a sia\.:\' was 

underttikcn of the iru[kor‘aut i ofTee-:j-t .nv irg- di.stiici .>1' Wynaud. Tlie main i-hjcer if iIm- \V\ii.»:id - tir-t v w a.s todi’hne 
t ho boundarien ot l he coffee. es: at e.s, and this was begi.u in the NcllooJ riuud HJn-boni i.i ai .Mauntil .»ddA , the juincipal 
Htation. The distne: had been siiiviycd ro])eiir|-, j,]i;t ;illy -i part of Idnl/ibar in iS'.'G bi- laenr. n-int.s CiMilMnd and 
L’onimr, who fi.wd It* >tvAti«a'«! froiii Th»,-e ..f Lamb', on’.'; iria ngu lat if •!! ; hut the 8i?cM i.f \\*r.* nf.t aeenia.t i-lv Idil 

down in tlii.K fiui'v cy. 'I’he Wynaud work Ava^ eonotn !!ce<I iti ISGG, with usyKlem f>l s*‘tiaid.,)v I i i; .na > i lal ion fr-oir. r la* 
original point.s, and the detad bein;.; hik’d in by the p'.iiii: table. A lit ho|;;raphic pr'-ss Avitb a hviit ii I di- slalf, waw al this 
tinio CSlivb]i.Mhed at Madra.s, for t la' pul)licati(>n of the tahnik ,and viHiige rnajis. in I'^oland 1 MoB thi.* Nf'ilobf rr\ Jind 
(.‘oolidab hills were surveyed. In April iS.K-t t he rovenue survey of four disti it ts id iun< \'elly, Ki.'tjja, (hxhiA t ry , and 
Ganjitin) and the revenue and tofxiy i anhit td stirM-v of 10 di.'-rnctH ('J'riehiuopoly, Salem, Chinylepnt. Ncdloiv?, Kurnoot, 
Coimbatore, iSeilgherrie.s, Nf>ith .Vicoi, Cud,da]*jili, atnl Matlras) had been t.-omplt : e«l. I’ln? to]»ogi tiphiral burvi-v *>{ J 
districts ((.ioclavery ami Kii-fua) and the i( vei»iie ami topo^traphical miirvoy of 0 ilif ri t*-' .s (Mitdaia, Soutlx Arcot, liellaiy, 
Anaatuporr, lanjere. a.ud Vs/,a,'iifnitain) tu.d fd' the \VAt,.iiM) tait-ok, MaJabai dihlrni it. pto'^n’e.' 
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in different parts of the Presidency. Bach party is under a deputy superinten- 
dent, and has also when up to strength a first, and second assistant superintendent 
attached to it. The subordinate grades are sub-assistant, head surveyor, dejnity 
surveyor, and field surveyor, for field work ; and manager, computer, di'aftsinan, 
clerk,' accountant, store-keeper, and record-keeper for ofiice. The average strength 
of a party is as follows ; — 1 deputy superintendent, 2 assistant superintendents, 
3 sub-assistants, 7 head surveyors, 138 deputy and field surveyor.s, 25 clerks and 
accountants, 37 computers, 54 draftsmen, 200 servants. The numbers however 
frequently vary. 

90. Mkthoi) or Work. — The topographical survey is ajxjxlied to minor detaclu'd 
zemindarries and agi'aharams or Brahmin villages on the .scale of 4 inches to the 
mile ; to large zcinindarj-ic.s and excluded tracts on the scale of citlior 2 incht s or 
1 inch to the mile, principally the latter; and to excejitionally wild and unhealthy 
country on the scale of ^ an inch to tlie mile. The triangularioii consists of a sulj- 
Uivision of Colonel Larabton’s network triangulatioii or the other trianguintions 
of the Urcat Trigonometrical Survey where tlu;so are found. Whort; they arc not 
found, n.s for instance in the Kistna and Godavery districts, a new series of trian- 
gulatiou is originated. From the commencement of operat ions to 188 t, the Madras 
Survey was connected with 495 Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. The 
triangles are as nearly equilateral as possible and no angle under 30' or ov(‘r 
is admitted in any triangle. Tiie t 02 >s of hills arc, as a rule, chosen for stations. 
Station stones are marked with the letter and number of the seri(\s, and covi-red by 
a cairn with a {)ole and brusli placed in the centre. Vertical angle.s are olisi.u-veil 
for the computation of heights of the stations. The minor triangulation of a tract 
of country having been carried out and the com|mt.ations conqileted, all tin; jioints 
are cai'efully jirojectod on sheets called plane-table sln^ets in the central office, and 
any traverse work or surveys by theodolite and chain thatxnay liave been executed 
in the tract is jilottod in them. The sheets are then mounted on |)huie-tal>le heads 
or boards and sent out to the field where to]x>gra]xhical details, such a.s hills, 
rivers, village-.sito,s, limits of cultivation, roads, paths, tank.s, &c., are delineated 
on them, and the names of villages, hills and rivers entered in the margin of the 
s’ueets. The work is checked by a system called “ purtailing,” Avhich consists 
of drawing a line from one ixoint to another on the plane-table, measuring the 
corrospomiing di.stance on tlio ground, carefully noting whore streams, road.s, 
i-avines, &c., cross tlie line, and comparing the measurements on the ground with 
those on the table. But, owing to the nature of the ground on many of the liill 
ranges, a purtaul cannot always be carried o>it ; in such cases the plane-tablo 
is set iq) at varioiis points, and the accuracy of the delineation of the Features of 
the country checked by moving to different stations and taking what arc called 
cro.ss rays. On the completion of this process the sheets are inked up and sent 
to the central ofiice. Vol. 11, App. LXIX gives a list of talooks for which llie 
Survey hav(' ])ro|i.ired alphabetically arranged lists of village.s, containing certain 
topograph ienl iiifiuiiiat ion. 

97. The Uevt'iiuo Survey ]U' 0 |)er is xlesigned to show all the ju'iiicipal f< ;iiurc.s 
on the surface of the soil, such as bilks, jungles, woods, cininnols, tanks, wells, 
topes, liou.-'cs, iVe., t( )get her with the ciiltivatcul and cull i valxle land, whether ii rig.il e<l 
or xinirngatcd, and llu- area of each field. It is confiins], w ii li few .ccxccjU icui-, 
to villages in which land-tax is paitl to Government on tlie rvotwarrv s\stoiu. On 
taking u]) a talook for n-venue surve\', a notifii-.d ion is pnhlished in the District 
Ga/.ctti' that tlie demarcation of the boundariis and adiu.stment of dis|uit(‘d 
claim.s will be undertaken under the provisions of Madras Boumlarv Act -\X\'tlI 
of ISGd. Two or moiv di'piity surveyor.s are then .sent into the talook to prepan- 
cye-skctches of the villages, and to report on the t|iialif y and f|itaMtitv of material 
available for demarcation purpo.sos, and also to furnish information as to the extent 
of irrigated and unirrigateil land in each village, I'tc. Arrangements are then niailc 
to procure the boundary, division and field stones required for each village, and as 
soon as stone.s have been made ready for a sufficient number of villages," demarca- 
tion is commenced. The boundaries of villages and the portions inte which they 
are divided, called ilivi.sions, arc first demarcated. The villages are groiijieil info 
convenient blocks of polygon .shape, called main circuits, of from 100 to 150 scjuiire 
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miles in extent. Tlie main circuit having been surveyed witli theodolite and chain, 
the survey of the village boundaries and divisions is executed. I’he luain circuit 
starts from a groat trigonometrical station and is connected with as many great 
trigonometrical stations as may bo necessary. Observation.s of the sun for azimuth 
are taken once in every 40 or 50 stations. The traverse is then set up, that i.s to 
say the angles and distances measured in the field are copied in traverse sheets and 
the latitudes ami departures are computed, in the office ; and this traver.se is 
harmonised with the great trigonometrical work with reference to the co-ordinat(vs 
computed from the gx’eat trigonometrical stations selected as the station of origin 
for that revenue district. To facilitate the setting up and closing of the village 
traverses, the main circuit is cut up into divisions or smaller circuits. The demar- 
cation of boundaries and divisions of villages is followed by the demarcation of 
fields. The boundaries of fields are pointed out by the exirnunx and proprietors, 
and are demarcated in acconlance with puttah accounts and revenue i’ecord.s. The 
field boundaries are ponnaneiitly m.arked with stone, and every field is registered. 
The si.".e of fields differs from that in Bombay. In the Bombay i*yotwarry there i.s 
a minimum size for a field, but here there is no minimum. There are, however, 
maxima for the two main cl:e’.ses of wet and dry cultivation, 2 acres and I acres 
respectively, and for very poor dry cultivation 12 acres. The field oi* sui-vey 
number is a<lopted for eon \ enicnce of survey only, as inside' tlu' siirvi'y field there 
may be several revermo fields, the boundarie-s of which are subsecpiently dotei iuined 
by the Settlement IK-partnient. Wliile the boundary work is being set np by 
traverse and plotted, the fields are measured by chain. All lines funning the 
boundary of the field are measured. Measuroraeiits are also taken .so as to <livido 
the field into triangles as nearly symmetrical as the shnpo of the field will allow. 
These measurements always start and close on demarcation tnark.s. Village-.silc's, 
gardens, &c., which cannot be measured in the above manner arc marked as minor 
circuits and surveyed with theodolite and chain. On completion of the field 
survey, the field books are sent into office and the fields plotted in slu'cts. The 
plotting is tested, and any errors that may be found to exist corrected by rc- 
measurement in tlio fiel<l, if necessary. The field boundaries having then been 
inked, the area of each fieUI is taken by computing scale, and tlie sum of the areas 
so obtained is comi'ared with the traverse area. The difference rarely exceeds 1 
]n*r cent. The village rnai) is then sent out for insertion of tojtographical details. 
This process being compIete<l, the maps are finally examined in field and office and 
are sent to the central office, where they are published on the scale of 8 inch(,>.s to 
the mile. The measuring work of the revenue survey is followed by the eijually 
important operation of clas-sing the field.s with reference to productivene.ss of their 
soils. But thi.s is the work of the lleveuue Settlement Department next to bo 
described. A series of document.^ has been dopo.sitod ivitli the Geographical 
Department of the India Dlfice, to illustrate the different stages of the Madras 
Revenue Survey work. For t his purpose one village is taken, that of VelJapaiikarn, 
in tire Ponnairy talook of the Chingleput district ; and the whole of its survey and 
demarcation I’ecords are given in I’ogular order,- from the original field Viooks to 
the lithograpiicd copy of the villagf! map. There are added a specimen of a talook 
map, a sjiccimeii of a topographical map, the demarcation and survey rules, find 
other doeuinents.[-J 
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98. The maps first made in the two surveys arc the pl:i))c-tahIo slieof.s and 

village maps. These are made in manuscript in the districts, ami aredithnM ra jdied 
in the central office. From them the lithographed survey, talook and district rn;i]#.=i 
and the manuscript atlas sheets are compiled in the following manner. The plam*- 
table sheets and village maps are reduced by pentagraph or moveable scale to the 
required scale into sheets of latitude and longitude on tljc scale of one inch 

to the mile. Those? sheets when finished are called 1" topographical sheets. From 
them the district slieets of on the scale of 1'' == 2 miles are prepared, and 

from the district sheets the quarter sheets for the Atlas of India on the scale of 
1" =s 4 miles are compiled. Village, talook and district sheets are lithographe^l or 
zincugraphed in the centi*al office of the Madras Survey, and the manuscrii)t atla.s 
sheets are engi aved in the Surveyor-Generars Office, Calcutta, On the yist Marcli 
1884, 17 quarter sheets of Atlas slieet mapping, comprising an area of -10,800 .sr|iiaro 
miles, had l)een completetl and sent to the Surveyor-General. Out of the sevtmteen 
sheets four liave ])een engraved and published. In Vol. II, App. LXVHI, ns given 
a complete list of the maps printed and piiblished by the Madras Survey, and of the 
Atlas shee^ts prepared in manuscript by them, to the preseuit date. Photozinco- 
graphy was introduced in the Madras Survey in 1873, and is most valuable for 
reproduction or reduction on account of the rapidity and exactness of the process. 

99. pRor.itKss TO Dati!:. — The Presidency contains a])proximately 141,028 
square miles, and up to tlic clo.se of the official year 1883-84 the progjcss shown 
in the statement at foot liad been made.p] In all 48,310 scpiare miles of topo- 
graphical, and 52,315 s^^piare miles of revenue, survey had becui completed. 'The 
average size of a fiehl is about 2 acres. The average eri-or in the village maps, 
shown by the test of compaiang the work with that of the Great Trigouoinotrical 
survey is 7 01 fe(‘t per mile. 


REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

100. iNTRoniK TroN, — In former days an Indian Settlement was a matter of 
some political impottaneo. Tlio dc?liberations of Govei'nimmt itself being of an 
uncertain nature with rc?gnrd to variou.s abstract matters, such as the question with 
whom they would settle, the princijdes on w'hich they would calculate the demaml, 
and other points, a considerable share in the discussion of these fell to the settlement 
officer. lienee the large number of political reputations obtained in former times 
from settlement woi k. And hence also, it may be added, the voluminous nature of 
the old reports on settlement. The English Crovernment being the first We.storn 
holders of territory on a large scale in India had singular difficulty in understand- 
ing the land tenure.^, and if sufficient caution was observed to avoid important 
error, yet quite a special literature was created in the attempts to solve the dilTcrent 
problems. TIio history of the Revenue Settlement Department in Southern India 
is briefly sketclied in the foot-note, ['] and a record of its operations by district.s will 


[*] Survey work oosl ur to OIjjt March 1884. 

Sq. Miles. 

Villages piir\’pved on 16.inch scalo ... ... 52,315 

Zemindarry and hilly tracts Hurvoyod 

on 4, 2, and 1-inoh scale ... ... 34,tX)5^ 48 31G 

Topographically Biirvcycil by n party C 

fi-om Bengal ... ... ... ... 14,311/ 

Total Kurvoyed ... 1<K),(>31 


Hetnaiuing to be .urveyod [ 

Maps. 


Villa go Tnapa pnblUlicd ... 
'I'filook maps published 
DistHct maps published ... 


Sq. Milcfi. 
17,117 
23,280 


No. 
21 ..31 5 


121 

7 


rq Sketch History of the Mapras Bevesi-f. Shttekment Department.— / v,rw»Fr Rtjnfwarry (n 

The nature of the diflcront ryotwarry ««rt t Icnieida nindo by the Briliah Oovcnirniiit in thiH rro.«idc.ru:y will be b.miil 
briefly eketcb«>d in the foot-initc to the nriicle on l.nnd Rovciuu? Tonurca ; hut under thu presniit liending the miuki 
account may with ndvantago ho given in groator detail. (2) At the time tluit tho Koveral distriut.8 <*f the 
dency were acquired by the Hrifis)^ tho revonuo system of the native governmeut-S waa in nonriy nil cn^oa that of 
■imply fanning' out the revonoe in bltK-ks to tho bighest bidder, tho result bidug to leave tho individual ryot wirii :it 
most not more than the nionim of subsistence and of replacing his stock. The first sotrlcnionts of the llritisli Gmi m- 
meiit nocossarilv partook of the nature of thoe*e that preceded them, and nettlcmcnt with an individual ctiUivaiur wa* 
not then beard of. Kven wboro tbo farming ayatom of tho native govormnenta waa diHcoiitinncd, tho aetrlemenfK wmo 
baaed on revenues collected uuder that ayatom i tho asseaainent of a district thus determined wua distributed over its 
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be found in Vol. If, App. liXlI. The psiragrnphs of this article contain an 
attempt to show in abstract its gonoral principles and mot hod ot woi k, 

101. Land rovonue settlements of the present day are divided alnaxst oxcln. 
sively into two well-ilotineil classes, ryotwarry and zemindarry. Nearly ail Ihmdf.iy, 
most of Madras, and the greater part of Assam are undei* a l yot wany s(!ttk!inent, 
while in Upper Inditi, meaning by that term the North-Western Ibovinccs, Ondh, 
the Central Provinces, .and the Ptmjaub, the form of setthaiicnt is y.oinindan y. The 
Madras Revenue 8etrlement Department is concerned with the ryotw.irry tenure 
only. A ryotwarry settlement means tlie division of .all arable laud whether 
cultivated or waste into blocks or lots, the as.sessmcnt of each block at a lixed rate 


severnl villa^^foa, and tho ryota were left to ajjptirtittn tlif' doinand amonj/ tljfinat'lvc.s- IntHviiJiiiil .self Irnifiits firjtfc 

ill trod urr<) by (.'ol»>mrl Ucad, tu wliom \v;i.m 4‘ntintiio«l tho 80 t.t h*nioiit td Siiloiu uii itn ivs.siim in 1 7l»L*. 'JIjih itloL) iiUul 
Hottlouionc, which took live yctiiq tt» vonkph.ic;, wuk rho I’otnnhtrion of tin* i votwairy Kystcin of iMiidrnfj. It rnilnn<*('<l n 
feurvey of evorv hohiirtpr in tin.* tlislriot mnl ;t hold iissi'SKinoiif hiisod tjii tin? pruduol ivi* puwoi's of Dm? .‘ndl. 'Dio^ic? pnrli- 

tnilai'H wiTo tlotcnniin-ii hy tho oiitrit*8 rooortlcMl in the vilhigo ncc*ouiit«, hy infui'iioiiion donvoti from tho ryot.s, and by 

tin; |K'rxonal obneri alion of tbe snrvi ycM.s of t)it* erojis and Mtiibideu i.'n tlio ground. 1(, Jtad lieon dtjwii to t hat tiino 
jiopuliiiiy HuppoMfd that the (roMTnnient Mharc t*f the prodin-i* wna three.ljftliH t>f tlio gross in wof land and half in dry. 
Colonel Head's enipiirieH shttw etl t liat after :ili«»\vi?ig one-eighth in >V(‘t land and tme-sixlh in tiry fm* vicissit iidi's of 

Keaaon. the proporfi<*ns aetuaily paid nitder tho Maiioinetlan govormnent did noi iinmunt Lo mon* than twodift hs of 

tho gross in wet ami one-third in dry, M'lu-se jiroptat i<ins vvert* adopt i*ii as tho hnaiieial hanis t»f the serf f tonn rd. Tho 
ryot wa8 nut reganled by the (lovernment of the time as the proprietor of the noil ; In* was merely a rnliiv»ting Ji nanl, 
front w'lmnx was to be e,\aetc‘d for Ci»»v ornnn. ni all that lie eould allurd. Individual iissossnuMit .s wi*ie t to 

iiiodi6catioii, nni only «ni siieh <*onMider;u i<*ns as viiinity lo n»ads, uiai'kf'ts or villagt'i, hat on aei’ceint <*f «ii<h rhanging 
CoiiditiouH uti tbi' peisomil health and .sOc ttglli of the ryot, his eaat«.\ Ihc^ amount of lnssfoek, ami his gem rai ivpiitai ion 
for wealth or pov«‘rty. While the fiettlt nont was nnule w'lth each ry<»t individually for flu’ lands hold liy him, uii 
dement of the villago sellh-jni-ni system was introduei 'l hy making the rvoLs jointly responsible for tlie tiilal jh inaiid on 
their vilhtgen. SeiiioiTients of the kintl iusiuuteil in Sal«*m were afterwarilB intnMluee*! into tla* ('e<led l»isii iets and 
elsewhere in tho ih'i ftideiicy. AH had tlo -o li attirc.s in common, that th<‘y wa*re invariably ae«*uiii]»aiui‘d by s«mie kimi 
of uuiA'i'V, mid that some attempt wa.s tn determine the iiMsOhsment by reference to the pi oijiict iv c powers (if the 

B(3il. Thv assc'.ssment^ in these early art.mpfs at ryotwarry wane too high to give snibiliiy to the sv.'Uem, and they all 
failed soon after their introdticlion. (3) 'I'ln* period of irunsiiion, during vvhich Ilje /• rnindui ly and loiL.-c. sy.JrinH wmo 
tried, haa been deacj'ibcd lu the uriiele on Lund Hevetiuo and is not in point, here. Lining this jjoriod tlM*r<> wi*re also 
already iu force, or then first e^sayoil, varitms Hpca'iul furiiiH of astsessmt nl, Hitch as i he "jmiit v illage," " usarah," 
“ veeMiibuddy," “ puikut," " inuctuh," and " ooloongoo" Bysteuis, as deHcnb«.)d in the artiide on Latnl H« venur. Tlieso 
tenures have all riioru or less Kimre suhsi.*^ted, the zetnimlarry system iu fiiet now oecupv ing adift It of tin- J’K'.sidt ncy. 
Settlement oflicers do not toiicli tin* zemindarry syi^rem. When they meet with tho special forms of loniire or aH.-.e8H- 
uiQiit abov(3 mentioned they convert th<Mn into a purtdy ryotwarry toniir© varieiicH of vvhieh tiny m fact all me. 
In 1820, as alreudy 8ai<l, Col(.mel Munro's views prevuilod, and ryotw-arry was re-int ro<hic(;d and constd tted l.h« 
standard form of Fettlemont for the I'residenoy. The features cf tho original ryotwarry had betm by that time in 
most casOH alTiiost obliterated, oven wlu’ie it had been most definitely iuHtituted in the fiist iiast nma*. Inre-inlro. 
dticiijg ryofw’arry the original rni.stake of making the asscssinentH too high wns avoidia] ; anil raics were n dm cd 30 or 
30 percent, or more, as (?(»mj»aj’ed with the former rut<‘H. ( 1) /asfi/M/eoi i>f the Stfllrxn'ht Jh/jny(nif>>.- In iSna. that 
is to say a ipJarter of :t century after tiie llnal ridoidion (d‘ ryiawurry as the standard ii'venm* sy?-tci!i of MadriiH, leKs than 
a-lifth of tho urea of the I’residi’iiey was eiili ivatcfl, w hile more timn half of tJie area reeculed a.s arable w us wa«j|<*. 
Though populati(jn had largely increa^t'ii and there hsd been uninterrupted jK?uee, tin k? liad in all these v ears been no 
iiiatoriai increa.se of reveiiijt* nor ext('Ii.'^ioll of cult iv nt ion. The incidence of asHesKinoMf was ( vi'iywherc m*i v une<jiial, 
while a aucecssioD of yc.ary of low priecs had liad the? practical effect of roising raf ( y, vvbicli it wnsadmiifed were 
already too high. It was c.-ilculated that on the average (lovernmiuit nt that time took a.s ith sbaie .0(> per (’cnt. of f li(.i 
gross in wet and .35 j*er cent, in dry ; vvliile (•* jrivc the ryot any real pr«^prietary inter* st in the land ami to ijitlmc an 
extension of eultivalion, ir*im 35 to 3D jni (cni. tjf l he. gro.-as was, it vvas thought, the \jiiMo,sf tin* ( lov ei miicnf should 
claim. The Presideney of Madras vva> :(!>*» tin* only provinco of India in vvhich no regular sui vev had been insl it ui (mI. 
M’he early surveys, even rim best of tliem, xvcii* ihrfntTivo. There wcr»! uo rnapa, district, talook, or lilkige, and no 
permanent hiumdarioH ; and tia? reeoids ol’ tlie surv4*\s, cueh as they were, hud been but imperb’ci ly yiroserved. rii(*<(!i 
early sarveyft jnoroove** e.x tended to </nly a few distrietNof tho Presideney, and tbei’o wore tJj.slric Ih in w hicfi tho only 
records of tlio area liable to a.* He.*it ment. wf*r<* the uneheeked entries in tbo CMijaium’s acfoiintH. On tlie.'^e and 
Kuch lik© considerationH (bivernment determined in 185.5 that a general rijvision Hhould ho inadu of tlie nssi-H.srncnlM 
of the Presidency, founded on vvlial m t?nied the only right busiN of aland revenue settl(‘ment, an aeeiirate survey 
and a more or less exact classilieation of g4»ils. Tbe Ciovernmont of India and the Homo (joverninent concurred 
in the necessity of the ine.a.sure, and the Hevciiuo Settlement Department was coirslil iited in 1858 with .Mr. Newill 
for th© first Ihrector. (5) Srhirtuc o/ IPei A.-,- - A scheme was originally sketched out as show'n in tho following fourteen 
lioads o. , A revenue survi’y, slujvving all the jirineipal variations in tho surface of the soil, as hilhs, jonglc, 
roads, chanm.-ls, tanks, toj>cH, hous«*.s, cultivated and culturable lands— -and also exhibiting sceuratoly the sizes 
of Hedds in these last two chjs.ses of land. *' I)." Tho minimum size rf fields was to be one acre of vvi^t and tw<i 
acres of dry land, "c." Pormam*nt hourehiry marks were to bo o.stablished, and hold, village and tahsjik maps 
prepared, "d." Assessment was to la* ryotwar, as '* decidedly in advance of settlcmentM by villjig<‘.s or other 
communities.’^ “ e. ** Thu terms of the anrntrtl Huttloinent made with tiach ryot were to vsry simply w'ith the area 
or quality of the lands held by the ryot, and hi» uso or non-uso of water from a Governineijt Koiirce. " f. ” Soils 
w’cro to bo dix'ided into a few oluRHes, bused on real tangible differences of composition. " g." The settlement 
otlieor was to estimate, ns nearly as yaj.^sibh*, tKo pr*>«liictivo jiower of the land, stated in ipiantiti(.*H of a<*mu (iiie of tho 
or<liiiary grain crops; purldy for irrigated hinds, and ciinilnm, (?boluni, or some other grain f<ir unirri gated. Thesa 
OhtiroatoB (henjiaftur eallod “ gr.'iin-valiie.s ’’) were to form the basis of tho ulf imato a8Mei?sment. 3 tiey were? to bo 
inside on a carefully moderate? scale, so an t(/ all'»vv for indiffermit crops and bud seasons. " h." 'J'ho land was then to 
be valued with reganl to nearne.ss of village, roadw, markets, irrigation facilities, Ac., and the field or the villagcj was to 
1 h? cduKsud accordingly. " i. ’* 'J'Ih* asseysim-ni wum to he nifxl4*rate. 'Kxisting rates wt?r<* gem*rally biiKcd on 60 per 
c*nt. of gross ppiHliice for wet, and 33 per e4*iit. bii- dry lands. Sir Thomas Munro’s ma.ximum was 30 percent.; and 
this was now mioptud, iin the uuKiiiii|»lion th:it'the averngo would run at ^ about. 25 per cejit. of the grosa produce. 
**j.” Tbo ryot's payment was to vary wit h the ratable inoney-vuliio (or “ coiumutatioii- pi ice ") of the standard crop, 
lix«*d every Hev»*ri or ten yeiirH, on the average «»f the sanie*^ period. ** k." It W'as heli«*v(?d that it worihl not h<? found 
fi«*c*essttry to •livide th<; country for I he pm p'».Me i/f oflieial scales of prices, i.e., ono scab.* waa to apply to the cn tiro 
I'rcHiduncy for tho term adi>|*ti‘d. Hui l lii.'i principlo was abandoned in pni(*tic(', and t hi? imminutatioii prie*?n.of every 
disiyiet huV(? been euh uhited indepvndently. " 1." The grain- values were to be un:iht*r.iblo for a perioil of 50 years. 
*■ uj.” It was to beo]a*« to tho ryot lo comjxvuuti for u fixud aunuul paymont fsna term of years. Such cornpobiliou 
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for a terra of years, and the exaction of revenue from each occupant according to 
the area of laud thus assessed which he occupies. That area may cither remain 
constant, or may bo varied from year to year, at the occujjant’s |deasui-e, l)y the 
relinquishment of old blocks or the occupation of new ; the latter being either land 
hitherto waste, or land which has been relinquished by somebody else. The 
occupant holds under an amiual lease from the Government, and enjoys all the 
advantages of absolute ])roprietor.ship, subject to payment of the revenue due on 
the lands ho holds during tlie year. Under this system each occupant deals 
directly with tin? Government, and is responsible for his own revenue assessment 
only. A ryotwarry settlement is thus peculiarly a settlement with the pea.«antry. 


was to be subject It) itiU's as to tlotluct ions' f<>r w.isto, fallow, hiul seasons, Ac., ami the j)rivili.‘iro ufi.s tfj la? 
txi holdings of Rotm* runsidiTaljIn si/i*. “ ti." The Siirs'ey Dcpnrtmimt and the Scdlctm-nt Drjairf numt were lobe 
separate — the former nmler a Surveyor 'General, Mu; laLUrr under a Siiperintendimt of SjogJ^rnruif . (''*) The total (o.^-t 

of this scheme wtis estimated at Tfii lakhs, spread over a period of fiftoea or twofity years, 'riie rt^Knlt w.is e\])eLtrMl 
to bo an immediate loss of rt'voinu*, eomioqiionfc on the leductioD of the GovorrinionI share rd‘ the gro^s produce. Hat 
this was to bo more than recouped by frvtoiiHioii of cultivntion. This scheme was accepter I in the main Viy tlie C<Mn;t 
of Directors. Objections taken .mibsiMpiuni I y w'itli regard to certain detailed points were decided ar ililfcrent tiiues a.** 
follows, inking the Kamo lottor-hcadirvgs as given above in the last list. ** i.'* The assesHinent was tr) be niadt* <ni tlie lu't 
produce, i.o., after dedneting the e\|HMiaoa of cnlfcivatioii. It. was to bo a matter of jinlgmetit and di.seretion rat her tliari 
of arith metical calculation. In 1S(U tlu* Gororniiiont share of the nob produce wa.s fixed by the Soca-ctary of .State at 
oiiO'httlf. The question had boon raised in the Trichino|H)ly assoHsmont scheme. “ j-‘* and “1.” 'I’lw? terni of 
setllomunt was to bo thirty years, i.e., both grain 'Vnlue.s and commutation prices were to rentain unaltorahle ft»r that, 
period. It was at first propo.scd to make gnuii-values unalterable for ever, but the Secrethry of State finally dociderl 
to the contrary in 1870. “ m." Lomhoh for a term of years at reduced rents' were found to be iinnccessary for the 

encouragement of largo holdings. (7) Two other points ha vo also been since di«i)oaod of, vii., the fpiCRtion of water- 
rate and the question of mirasay tiglus. Tho Madras Government had already decided that a separate wuter-ccs.s 
should be levied in tho ,Godavoi*y mid Kistna deltas, and tho Secretary of State desired that a similar |>iiiTi sliould ho 
adopted in nil other districts wIkto it was found practicable. As a matter of fact, however, the prim:iple of a separate 
wator-rate as a mode of deterniining tho asse.ssmcmtH of lands that are permanent rice lamis was extended only lo ono 
other district, Kumool } where the levy ef a separate water-rate apart from tho Government assessment on tho 
land was a necessity arising from tho existence of the Madras Irrigation and Cnnal Company, whost' works were eon- 
stnicted under a guarantee from the Govm-nment. The principle was maintained wlitiii the company’s works wm-o 
transferred to Government in In all districts, lands classed as '* dry** pay a rate for water if they take it li*oni 

a Government source (canal, tank, or river). Lands watered from wells are not subject to e.xtra nsM‘.*4smi;nt on this 
acooiiiit if tho wells be dug on private property, and the former rule by which wells known ns “ itifag’* or ‘‘ nyaent " that 
is to Ray wells <lug within a prohihitml distance from a Government source of supply or iu the registi red irricahle urea 
of such sonreo is under recv.ni (uders held prac*. tic ally in abeyance. Tho existence of wells on private landa was in somu 
settlements made <m tlie pret(*xt of im|»osing higher asBCSSincuts on the lands than but for the wells they wouhl bnvo 
borne. Tho lami.s thins improved and }»niicctcd at the oxpcusc of their owners were claBsed a* “ pormnueiit ly improved ** 
and assessed at special and higher rates. This violiitioii of tho often laid down rule that improvements imeiiMit the stdn 
cost of tho ryot arc not subject to taxation is being romediod unilor recent orders. Wbeii- irrigition by lift or 
baling from channels or rivers, u reduction of ono rupee is made in the wet-rate, oxce]>i in 'rrichiiiopoly, when? 
atich lands were cla.ssed Jts dry. Tho solution proposed for tho mirassy Ci.ioation was that tl»e miraH.m'dars should 
bo oCFered the culturablc wusio on the u.sunl terms, and in default oi their engaging for it, outsiilers wf?re to he* 
admitted, without becoming sub-tenants of the mirassidarR. A means was ultima tedy found of comjjonsaling tho 
latter for the loss of tho exclusive rights w^hich they claimed in waste lands (see Chingleput note in Vo]. JJ, 
App. LXIl. (8) The department having thus boon organised, certain details wore settled by tho Diree.tor in eommiuii- 
cation with tho Board of Jleveiiiie, and the result was to leave tho work much as it is now and us will l;.e herraffer 
described. (9) 8urr«nd/.v of T>cm<irr<ition fo the Survey Department. Settlement Department at fir'tb undertnok 

to domarofito tlio villago and fiehl bouiidarioH, This w'us a tedious process, iuvolvitig much arViitr.it ion and il o 
investigation of many dispute.s, A patch of wasto land in tho plains, of a few nrres of barren hill s;ii!e, wtue 
di8puU>d by rival villagers with a tenacity fostered by years of factious contention ; and though thi* p«tsscssion when 
gained could often ho of no use, tho claim of cither party had tube carefully conHidcred and the?, work in that spot 
djilayod until the mat ter was linally set tied. Tho requirements of the Survey Department too wore not sutheiojiliy 
known, and the murks erected in many ca.ses wc?ro temporary and destructihlo, *iLid had frecpiontly to he renewed 
by others of a more perrn.anent natiiie. This uiis.atisfactory w'ork continued to occupy inueh time and oticntion 
until the Godavery, Ki.^tna, Kurn^ol, Xellorc, Salem, Trichinojioly, and Tinnovelly disl riots were demarcated niul 
surveyed, when the denuircjitinn of houndaries was made over lo tho Survey Department. This was in 1881-. (10) 

Detailed Opuifdioa.v. — IVheii freed from demarcation the settlement cstahlishiilciit was ahlt? to turn full aU<*ntiori 
to it.s legitimate work of revising tin* land asKCM.sment. To do this it was ncce.s.sury to obtain a general view of 
the characteristics of each district about tt» he Rottled ; to uecertiiin particulars of tho climate, rainfall, ami 
physical foaturus of such , tracts «.*r divisinns os might differ from oach oiitcr disrincily ; to search the coneetor*s 
records for information relative lo the past histt»i*y of tho districts, their years of plenty or famine, tlunr lands, 
tonurcK, miHlo of taxation, and cau.so of their gradual progress ; study the relative values of such Konree.s of 

irrigation as thoy might po.sscss ; to determine how' different tracts wero affected by roads, canals, rmrket-towns, hill 
ranges or seahoiinls ; anti to acquire ii general idea of tho prevailiug soils in cjicli tract, and tho rchitive value of sm-h 
blot'k or rod loam, sand, or clay a.s might be found to exist. Kach talook was uext visited, and the rovenuo officers 
and loading ryots assenihlod, and their ojiinion asked regarding tho relative values of villages under such an«l such irri- 
gation, or in such and such a position ; information was also regarded as to tho payment of labor, tho method of 
cultivation pnr.snGd, the crops growm, the Tnodo of disposal of surplus grain, and the markets mostly frequented. 
The villages wore next formed into groiip.S, with reference to their several advantages of irrigation, cHinato, soil, 
Hituation, »Vc., and a .serie.s of experiments was made to ascortain the yield of tho staple grains. When this was 
determinod a tuhlo wa.s framed for tho tract under sottlemont showing the yield of each class of soil, end this yiohl 
was converted into money by tin average struck on twenty years* market prices, with some ahatiMrient for traders* 
profits an<i for the distanco that tho grain ti.siially had to be carried. From the value of the gmss produce thus 
determined tho c:»>st of cultivation was deducted, and the remainder or net value of the j)roduce w'as then divided, and 
one-half taken as the Government demand on the land. The work so far was done by tho offie«?r at the head of each 
party, hut in tho meant inie his native establishment had been employed in going over tho villago.s and classifying 
tho land according to soil and circumstance. This operation was carefully watched and checked by the head or tho 
party, who eventually prepared a scheme fv>r tho settlement of the whole or pari of a district, and subtnitted it for 
tho sanction of Government. (11) SettJetnrnt Work traneferred to ColUctorn . — By the end of iKGi proposals for the 
revision of tho sctilomorit of tho wdude of Trichinopoly, of that portion of Kumool known us Kurnool pix>per, of the 
Musulipatum portion of the Kistna district^ of one talook of South Arcot, and of the western delta of the Godavery, had 
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as tenants of the State enjoying a tenant right which can be inljcrited, sold, or 
burdened for debt in ])recisely the same manner as a proprietary right, subject 
always to payment of the revenue, that is to say, the rent due to tlic State. Tliore 
are two-and-a-half millions of such occupants in the ryotwarry districts of the 
Madras Presidency, with an average holding of eight acres each. In the other 
ryotwarry presidency of Bombay, without counting Scinde, there are about a 
million-and-a-half of occupants, with an average holding of eight acres in the 
northern division of the Pre.sidency, 32 acres in the central divi.sion, and 23 acre.s 
in the southern division ; 12 acres, being the average of all together. 

102. The operation of making a ryotwarry settlement consist. s of five stages, 
demarcation of boundaries, survey, inspection and cla.s.'ific.atinn t)f soils, assi'ssnient, 
and record of rights. The demarcation of boundaries is condnctetl bv the Surve-v 
Department and the method of it is notice<l in the article on Survey. Di.sputrs 
as to boundaries are decided by the oflieer conducting the ilemareaf inn in aecordaiuM 
with a procedure laid dowm by law; that i.s to say India Act XXN'lil of ISdd and 
Madras Act II of 1881. Permanent boundary marks, wltetluu’ of fields oi- village.-;, 
are stone or ma.>onry ])illars, placed at the main boundary angles. Tlu> cost of 
repair and iiiaintcnance is chargealilo on the rev'enuo j) iver. Tlie objt'ct of survey 
is to frame village maps which .shall show the position, area, ajid shape of ov»‘ry 
field in the village. Tlie scale of such maps i.s usually either 8 inche.s or 1() inches 
to the mile. The tendency of field .surveys has been to commence roughly, l)ut 
to tend more and more to sdentilic metliods. In Madras they Aike tiie form 
of a complete cadastral ef'njoined with Ji topographicid sur\ ey, as described in tlu? 
article on Survey. I'lio third .step consists in the inspc'ction of village.s and 
the classification of villages and soils. Inspection extoiuLs to llu' whole tract (jf 
country immediately under settlement, and the settlement olliccr visits as large a 
proportion as possible of the villages contained in it, so as to make himself acejuainted 
with the general features of the tract and the condition of «'.ach village. The 
extent of the tract settled at one time varies in different parts of India. It is largest 
in Madras, where it sometimes comprises a whole sub-division of a district, with an 
area of 1,000 square miles. The chissification of soils is everywhere based on the 
same general principles, but there is a difference between the manner in wdiich these 
principles are worked out in Upper and in Southern linlia. In Upper India the 
classification is from the first either by natural or artificial soils or both, according 
as largo admixtures of manure have altered the natni-al qualities of the soil. In 
Southern India, natural soils alone are looked to in the first instance, and njannro 
is considered subsequently. There are also other diffcu’ences. Irrig.ated lamls, 
whether in Upper or Southern India, are univer.sally disf inguished from nnirrigafcil. 
By the time that settlement operations enter upon their fourth .st.agc, that of asses.s- 


been worked out in this way and submitted for tho consideration of GorornrncTJt. The rosnlt.s of Lhe«c operations of 
the department so far worn not in the opinion of Government fatisfiictory. Jts oivanisat ir»n iw n sejmruto depnn incur, 
distinct from the loral reveinie esi abliNhinents, was dtd'ortivo ; and tho ex jierieru’o and kiKivvbuIjrt* of the distriet 
officers were lost, tlieir iiitorost not bein^ enlisted. The personal HuperviHion whirh the Director could e.xercise c>v<t 
the operations nf Keatierefl p;irt»i'-« ctaild V>e only nominal. The time a^nin iivailablo for fi.«(*erf ninint.' by e.\[»eriiiienL 
the productive |>owert< of tb** Anil wa.s very limited, and thf> CfoicbiAioiiH arrived at by 1h«> «b'pnrlToenf Imd 

not in thiH reKpoct conunandcfl otoifidencn. Much time and money were waeti'd ON Cr miinito dniailH of little practicnl 
value, while the really imporinnt W4)rk of a settlement wii» left too much to ill-paid .snlxirdinaics. (lli) Ksref»t there- 
foi*e in certain districts where work vraa already so far advanced aa to iniike it.s continuarjce by the special dc*i)ar(meriL 
deeirahle, Govennnent resolved to place all settlement operations under tbn irnmediato Hupervision t»f di.Mtrict officorH 
controlled by the Board of Revcimo. I'hig was done in two districts onh', Tinnt»velly ami Nelloro, the Colb'ctor of tli<« 
former beinpf from lon^f experiem-e as a settlemont officer especially qiialifiod for fhC duty. (1*1) 7'rfn\.»/i>r h/i- X to Sporial 
J} 0 partmmnt . — In Nellnro tho ex|K»ri incut resulted in such a failure that Government in f ho cml of JSfI7 trurixforrorl 
the settlement back t-o the spco.-ial dej>artment- Settlement operations oonTinucl everywhere o\eMj)t in 'J'inncwlly 
under the control of the special riepartment till the end of 1873, when on the trausft r of the thou Ibroclor to thi» 
Board of Revenue, that appointment was placed in abeyance for aomo montliM. (In the nppointmCMt of a Umpornry 
incumbent in 1874, tho question was afpiin considered of abolishing the dcpartmcrit uh a scp.arnte institnlion. 'J im 
settlement of tho whole of the Trichinopoly, Kistna, Godavory, Nelloro and SrIoiu dihiricf x, and of parts f»f South 
Arcot, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and 'J'inneveHy had l>oen by that time completed. The area Kcfth*fl by the drpartrnont in 
these fifteen years was 27,892 square miles, and the cost ine.nrred, inoludini^ deiuiircation, amounted to Rupees 
42,84,775. The cost of settlement proper was Rupees 24,09,733, or 83 rupeCH ))er Hr|uarc mile, 'Fhero rmnained 
27,892 square miles to bo settled, and the time estimated to accomplish *va.s 13 or 14 years. 'I'ho dei iMion given 
was in favor of tho continuance of the department under a separate head. (14) Jioroi-it M«‘a»urc» nj Organi. nation . — Tho 
do(>artmeiit continued to be so administered till tho latter part of 1879 when in conseqneTioo of Iho finsncial exigen- 
cies of the empire the appointmont of Director was abolished and the strength of the dopartmont redtire«l by ahxttit 
half; the department was under those altered conditions administered by a McihImt of the Board of Kevenne. This 
arrangemept lasted till the end of 1882 when the uppoioimeot of Director was revived and conjoined with that of tho 
nowly-coBstituicd Directorate of Agriculture. 
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ment, the sottlomcnt oiHccr has before him a number of general statistics collected 
during the survey, inspoclion, and cla-ssification of each village, and (^specially a 
scale showing the relative v.ainc of fields. The revenue-rate per acie is thenca* 
determined. Tlio Madras rnetliod of doing this will be hereafter mentioned. 'I'lie 
record of rights is the final work of settlement. It consists primarily of the field 
map and the field I’egistor. The former exhibits the ]iosition, number, and sli:i]>e 
of each field ; the latter gives its number, area, and soil-class, shows wlu'ther 
it is . irrigated or unirrigated, and states the asses.sment and the name of the 
occupant. In framing the field register, the settlement officer frerjuently finds 
himself confronted by dispute's as to the right of occupancy. In liladras stich 
disputes are at once referred to the civil court, and the name meanwliilo entered in 
the register is that of the party in pos.session. The field register of a ryotwarry 
settlement is liable to be recast annually, to the extent of recording the annual 
changes of occnpancy ; (see tlu^ article on the Land Revenue, Collection, under the 
heading of Jummahbnmly). As the occupant of every field is the revenue-payer for 
that field, the r^'otwarry field register may also be regarded as the annual revenue- 
roll. A Madras field ['J may bo sub-divided indefinitely, and every sub-division, 
down to the hundredth part of an acre, is distinguished by a serial letter or 
number and entered in the register under the number of the field. 

103. The term for which a temporary settlement of land revenue in British 
India is usually guaranteed is thirty years. This is the term contemplated in Madras ; 
reckoning from date of each particular settlement of a tract, as defined by tlio order 
of Government. [*J 

104. Constitution or Departjiunt. — A. s mentioned in the foot-note, the Set- 
tlement Department is at present under a Director, who combines with that 
office the duties of Director of .Agriculture. The department at present consists of 
five parties, four of which are regular parties of full strength working on the jilaiiis ; 
the other is entertained for special work, vi/., the enquiry into and settlement of 
the Wynaud escheats and Wynaud revenue. An ordinary settlement party consists 
of a Deputy Director, an Assistant Director, an Uncovenanted Assistant, an 
office establisliment costing Rupees 575 a month, and one Supervisor witli field 
establishments costing Riqiees 1 ,245 a month. No party at pn'sent has its full 
complement of officers. Deputies and Assistants are classed in two grades ; a 
Ist-class Deputy gets Rupi'cs 1,100 a month and 2nd-class Dt^piity Kupeos 750 . 
The Assistants get respectively Rupees 425 and 550. Extra establishments are 
entertained on occasion of pressure to aid the regular establishments. 

105. Gknkiiau PitocKDUiu;. — From time immemorial the “field” lias been the 
unit of landed estate in the Southern Presidency, and the public demand on tin? 
ryot is the sum of the assessments on his several fields, the assessment on the field 
being tho money-value of the Government share of its produce. To assess j« 
field it is necessary to know either on the one hand the quantity of its produce 
without reference to its area ; or on the other hand its area, and tho (juantity of 
the produce of a given part of it or of an equal portion of other fields of similar 
quality and condition. A settlement based on the former of those methods would 
bo interminable, and necessity compels tho adoption of the latter. Of the two 

P] Survey NuMBKRfi and Kevk.nuk Fieldb. — A s mentioned in tho article on tho Survey Department, tho uinxirtunn 
aroas for wot and dry survey '* iium hors in that department have been fixed at 2 acres in wot, 4 acres in gi\r^lon 
or valuable dry land, and 12 acres in poor dry laud. A survey “number” (i.e., a division of hind made und nuinhenNl 
at survey) may include several lields merged in it for convonienco of survey. Each field so mcr^red is distiu^uished hy 
a. separate letter, ns 21 A, 21 11, 21 C, Ac., and is rcffisterod and dealt with at settlement irrospt'ctivo of survey clubliin^'. 
On an avenge, there are three such siib-tliviaious to every survey “number.” There is no minimum. Fields iiicliid«.*d 
withiu survey “ riumberg” were measured up by the survey till 18C2, and from 18d4 to 1872 the survey was rosporif^ihlo 
for sketching them in afttw partial moasuromont. The expense and ti*oul>lo involved hy these onlers led to their 
abolition in 1872> and iutorstitiul fields are now motrsurod by the Settlement Department after the survey is over. 

[®] Dates of Settlement. — T he d.atos of sottlomonts in other Indian provinces are ns follows. The Central 
Provinces wore settled between lHr»5 and 180U, and those sottloincnta will e.xpire between ISSii and 1SD7. The settle- 
ment of Oudh has just boon completed, and will expire between 1893 unci liKMl. Thi? revisi«u» i>f tin; first n-guliir 
settlement of the Nrirth-Wostorn Trovinces is on the verge of completion, and theso revised settleineiii.s again will <‘Ofiio 
under rovi.sion between 18S2 and lOlO, In the Punjanb, revision of settlement in some districis has aln'ady hegiiii, and 
tho sottlcmijnt torms in several others will expire bc-fore 1888, but the latest-niatle original Kettlcinenls will ovpirt* 
betw*ecn 189 1 and 1908. Tho t-.ise of Bombay is similar; here the last term for ttrigiinil sett li nn'nts is the year 
In Madras only oighi distnets have bceu brought under regular Hottlomcnt, and the Hi^tllcincnt term in the •’arlUw 
seltlod of these will ♦ in 
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branches of enquiry which the inetliod involves, the determination of aroa.s i.s 
the province of the Survey Department, of produce alone tliat of the Settlement 
Department. That is to say the Survey Department decides how rnueh land the 
ryot shall pay for, but the Settlement Department decides at what rate he shall 
pay. The method of the Settlement Department is first of all to draw up for 
the Presidency at large a theoretical scheme or classification of soils, then to go 
round the country ami decide that such and such particular fields or ai-eas belong 
to such and such" head of soil classification, and lastly to decide that in such mid 
such localities such and such rates of net produce-value or money-value represent- 
ing net productive power shall attach to each head of the soil-classification. 
When it is known that a ryot’s field is of such a sort geologically and agriculturally, 
and that for his neighbourhood the assumed amount of net produce of that sort is 
.so much, ho knows how much he has to pay to Government; for Government ask 
ill every case half of the value of the net produce. Net produce rneaii.s gross 
produce of cultivable portions, less cc-st of cultivation and a deiluction made for 
vicissitudes of season. 


106. Gl-A.ssinc.vnoN of Soils, — Soils in this Presidency fall into one or other 
of five scries ; the “ regar ” or regadi, commonly known as “ black cotton,” the/‘ red 
ferruginous,” the “ arenaceous,” the “ alluvial and permanently improved,” and tho 
“calcareous.” The regadi series comprises the black cotton soil, with all its variiv 
ties. The red ferruginous series originates from sandstone, laterite, &c., and pos- 
sesses distinct characteristics in it.s constitution and fertility. Tho arenaceous series 
comprise chiefly the sandy tracts originally deposited from the .sea in littoral dis- 
tricts. Tho alluvial and exceptional provides for rich island soils of extraordinary 
fertility, and for garden and other soils permanently improved, and ranking above tho 
ordinary cultivation ; this however is not a separate series, vioweil with regal’d to 
the constituent parts, being merely a special condition of one or other of the soils of 
the throe first scries. The calcareous series originates from underlying strata of 
chalk or lime, the original character being more or less modified by atmo.spheric and 
other influences as respects tho surface soil ; it is very rarely I'oiind. Eaeli series 
is divi(l(?d into classes, the “ exceptional ” into two, the others into three each ; the 
“ class ” of a soil is iletermined by the quantity of “ clay ” it contains, meaning by 
“clay” that imjialpable ujatlcM’ which is formeil by the combination of minute 
particles of tho primitive earths with oi’ganio matter in a s^ito of decay. 'I’Ik* 
three soil clas.ses are “clay,” “loam,” and “sand.” Clay soils of each series ari’ those 
containing more than 06 jier cent, of clay ; loamy soils, tlu).S(' with one-third to two- 
thirds clay, and the rest sand ; sandy soils, tlio.se with more than two-tiiirds sand. 
The classification is mad«‘ by classifier.s, under head-classi fim’.s and siipei visor.s. It 
is simple and easily intelligible. In .selecting sample.'^, tbe soil i.s turned up to a 
depth of 6 or 8 inclios, aiul t he proportions of sand and clay, where doubtful, are 
tested by dissolution in water. The “classes” again are subdivided into “ .sort. s,” 
the “ sort ” being determined on the .same consideration as the “ class.” From tJio 
first Government has dejirccated any attempt at making an accurately scieiitiffc 
classification of soils. This is diflicult anywhere, but i.s impracticable in India. 
The classes actually adopted are few and based on real tangible differences of soil ; 
for the most part eye, finger and thumb are tho classifier’.s only guides, and the 
nearest approach to a scientific method that is allowed liim is when in cases of 
doubt he “ tests ” for “ clay” by simple methods which give its bulk or weight but 
do not indicate its chemical composition. At first the number of “ sorts ” in a 
“class” was only two, but experience proved such a scale to be too inelastic, and 
the number has been increased first to three and since to five. The chusscs and 
sorts are combined and arranged in order of fertility. The cla.ssifieal ion of each 
field is recorded in the settlement register, and that of blocks of fields classified 
on tho eyesketoh bound up with the register. To the experienced classifier the 
practical application of the classification table is not diflicnlL ; the work of the 
classifier is chocked by the head classifier, and his again by the supervisor and the 
head of the party. 

107. A revenue system based on field assessment seems to demand naturally 
and necessarily the separate classification of each individual field, and this is tho 
sanctioned method of the department ; it is at the same time laid down that “ though 
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the details of classification extend to each field, the wider comparative view of tlm 
operations should never bo lost sight of, as it is most desirable that the land should 
be viewed in a comprehensive way by the classifier.” The detailed method of classifi- 
cation excited opposition at a very early period of the history of the department. 
It was objected that classification should not bo left to rnon paid some Rupees 10 
a month, and it was proposed that the system of detailed field cla.ssification should 
bo replaced by a system of classification in blocks laid out by native ofiicers, but 
valued by Europeans. It was pointed out in reply that the xaisult would in both 
cases be practically the same, and tlie proposal was negatived as impracticalde. The 
question was again revived in 1875 in connection with the settlement of certain 
villages of the Chinglejxut disti-ict. The method advocated then by the Director 
was that the officer conducting the settlement should lay out llu; land ixi blocks so 
similarly circ.nrristunccHl in I'egard to soil, formi'r assessnunit, cultivation, disfiinco 
from village, tank, etc., that they might ho safely charged at the same average rate. 
Under this system the classifier inst^aid of preceding the head of the jiarty was to 
follow him, merely filling in details of registry for the lands inypected and laid out by 
the settling officer in consultation wdth the ryots. For this system it was claimed 
that fraud was almost impossible, Avhilo the officer conducting the settlement had 
from first to last a perfect knowledge of every detail of the country with Avhich he 
was dealing, and could afford to dispense with the voluminous returns invented 
as checks on ill-paid subordinates. As a method of work the (iovornmeut have 
disapproved -of the plan, but encourage blocking as a sequel to field classifi- 
cation, and as in fact an office arrangement made for the purpose of check and 
revision. To the extent to which the revising officer applies tlie block system, 
results are of course rough in lieu of detailed. Under this system it is evirlent 
that the average run of soils must determine the classification of a block, and that 
isolated fields and small tracts of better or worse quality tlniu tlie average of the 
block must gain or lose by inclusion within it. 

108. CALCUtATroN OF Rates fok Net Pboduge. — In fixing the produce value of 
land of any class in any area, the first step is to find the grain-value of such land, 
the second to commute tliis into terms of mone^'’, the third to deduct from the total 
value Avhatis requisite to reduce it to net value. 

109. Grain values are assigned to every class and soi-f, of land, “ wet ” and 
“dry.” The criterion of such values is experience, and this is sought lor in 
experiments by ofiicers of the department, in the knowlcdgi' ucipiired (luring long 
years of .service by tahsildai\s and similar responsible ofiicei's of Government, in tlio 
records of produce entered in the old village accoiint.s, and in the adtni.ssions of 
the ryots. The actual exjicnments consist in reaping, threshing, and weighing the 
crop upon small areas (smdi as lialf an acre) in selected fiohl.s. The nninber of 
experimcnt.s in some distriets has exceeded tw'O or even throe thousand. The 
results are taken as a g( um al guidi' to tlie grain-values, but not more. “ ^^'^e^ ” lands 
are always valued in wliite paddy, “dry ” lands in ono or more of the local standard 
food products, tlie moi'e C'Uiiaion descriptions of the latter being chohim, sad.'.a or 
curaboo, varagoo and raggy. 'I'lie grain-value of a p;irticuhir soil in a })arfi- 
cular locality is assigned tlius. 1’he gross average piaaluce |)('r acre of soils of 
the same class is determined on the data noted above ; tliis quantity is reduced to 
terms of heaped Madras ineu.sures, each measure itself containing 100 cubic inches, 
and weighing approximately a. seer-and-a-half or 3‘085 lb. or 120 tolahs of second- 
sort rice. From the gross produce is deducted from one-sixth to one-fourth 
according to circiiinstances on account of vicissitudes of season and of those 
portions of fields which being taken up by paths, channels or bands are unpro- 
ductive ; the remainder is taken as the “ grain- value ” of the soil for the purposes of 
settlement. 

110. The next step is to turn this into money. The grain- value is commutetl 
into money at a price which, under the orders of Government, is fixed for all 
settlemeaits of the present series on the average of the twenty years from 1845 to 
1864. The average is taken by Goveimment of market prices for that period, and 
the figure is then reduced by deducting a percentage varying according to locality 
which is intended to represent the difference between the ryots’ and the morchanti’ 
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selling prices ; the remainder is the commutation price. The standard of measure 
for commutation prices is the Madras garce of 4,267 seers. 

111. The third step is to get what is technically known as “ net produce.” 
The money-value of the net produce is found by deducting from the money-value of 
the total produce arrived at as just described the expenses of cultivation. These are 
made up of the cost of cattle, implements, manure, seed and sowing, transplanting 
(in wet), and the wages-of servants permanent and temporary. The expenditure on 
all these items except the first and second must be fresnly incurred every year ; but 
cattle and implements will last for several years, and their cost is distributed equally 
over all. The cost of cattle, implements, seed, the wages of permanent servants, 
and the cost of transplanting are taken as constant whatever the soil. It is obvious 
that the ryot will employ the same cattle and implements on any land ho may lia\ e 
without reference to its soil; the quantity of seed sown is much the same on all 
kinds of soil ; the wages of permanent farm servants do not dej»end ni)on the soil of 
tlie farm they are employed on ; the cost of transpljinting is a question not of soil 
but of area ; and the cost of sowing is properly included in tlio hire of the permanent 
farm servants. The only items of the cost of cultivation that may bo regarded 
as varying therefrom arc manure and harvest labor. The soil.s having been valued 
at so much per acre it is necessary to determine the cost of cultivation l)y tlu5 saim* 
standard. This is done by a.scertaining the size of an average holding in w(*t anil 
in dry and by distribnt Ing the vaiious items which make ii]7 the total cost oF 
its cultivation rateably over its acreage. The di/Terenco between tlio valm^ of 
the produce adjusted and commuted in the manner iudicatt'd above and th(» cost of 
cultivation is the value of the net produce, half of which is tlio land assessment. 

112. The ro.sidts of these calculations are embodied, as already said, in a (able 
of acreage money rates for each class and sort of land for the particnlai* tract 
under settlement. The cxhaustiv’’c nature of the inquiries and calculations may bo 
inferred from the fact that as many as 35 different money rates are sometimes 
struck for a single revenue district, ranging from 4 annas to 20 rupees per acre. 
As a specimen of tables, thaL for the district of North Arcot is shown in tlio foot- 
Towards the end of 1879 it was proposed that this method of work 
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[UZOISTRATIOS or KE.SUI.TS. 


should bo modidcd and it iras suggested that instead of laboriously working up as 
theretofore to a table of rates settlement operations in a new district should com- 
mence with the determination of such a table of rates as on consideration of the 
general condition of the district and of the rates adopted in other and neighbouring 
settled districts similarly conditioned might be deemed suitable. In pursuance 
of this suggestion a standard table 6f rates in which were embodied the more 
salient features of every settlement that had been made was drawn up. Govern- 
ment were at first opposed to the adoption of this method, but after some 
correspondence with the Secretary of State they sanctioned the adoption of the 
principle tentatively. The application in practice of the table has induced a doubt 
as to whether the method may not require some modification and the matter is now 
under consideration in connection with the settlement of Madura and South Arcot. 

113. ReoIvSTUy. — T he results of the settlement, showing finally the i*ate of 
produce value set against each field and holding in a village, ai*o rccordc'd in 
registers Avhich show the area, assessment, holder’s name and other descriptive 
particulars of every Government field. The same particulars are also given in 
these registers I'cgarding inams, though in this case the assessment is calculated 
and entered merely for the purposes of assessment to local cesses, and for guidance 
in case of the reversion or escheat of the iuam. Thirty copies of each registt.'r 
have been printed and distributed, one-lbird for sale to the ryots, one-third for 
official use, and one-third for reserve in store. When a settlement is concluded, 
the results, embodied in fieldwar settlement registers printed in diglott for each 
village, are handed over to the ordinary revenue authorities. 

114. Mi-scELLiNEODs OrEKATiONS. — Tho work of introducing the settlement by 
issuing pxittah.s to the proper pensons is one of the most important parts of the 
process of settlement. In tho districts first settled it wa.s thought sufficient to 
accept existing entrie.s in tho Government account, and to issue puttahs in tho 
names in which they then stood, but latterly more has been done, and many 
thousands of puttahs have after due enquii'y and wliere no civil disputes arise been 
changed from the namo.s of deceased ryots or vendors to those of tho actual occu- 
pants of the laud exhibited in these puttahs. Further the opporttinity of tlio 
settlement has been taken to divide common lauds, to allot necessary grazing 
grounds, and to transler lands improjjerly assessed as web to dry and ‘ vice versa.’ 
As an average district contains 120,000 Government ryots and some 10 lakbs of 
fields, these procetKlings have involved considerable labour. It may be noted 
that a settlement imposes not oidy an acreage charge on the lands in each present 
ryot’s holding, but it fi.xes the charge on each acre of waste likely to be cultivated 
hereafter. 

115. Duration or Settlement. — The term of the Madras ryotwarry settlement 
is, according to the present intentions of Government, thirty years from the date 
of the completion of each particular local settlement, at the eqd of which time not 
only the commutation money rates but the grain values themselves now assigned 
to the land are liable to revision. The Government reserve the right, that is to say 
to derive benefit in the future from a share of tho increased value conferred on 
tho land by itiiproved administration, tho construction of public works, especially 
works of in igatiou and railways, and the improved price of agricultural produce. 
It is improbable th:it any future revision will be at all so extensive as that which 
is now in progre.s.s, and the cost of it will probably be in comparison very small. 
It was proposed some yoar.s ago that the ryotwarry settlement noAV made slioiihl bo 
continued in perpetuity, but the tendency of modern opinion is adverse to such a 
course. 

116. Financial and OriiEtt Results. — From the first beginning of operations in 
1858 to tho end of 1883-84 there have been fully settled tho districts of Trichino- 
poly, Godavery, Kistna, Kurnool, Salem, Nellore, Tiunevolly, Ghingleput, Ouddapah, 
Ganjarn and Coimbatore, and in part the districts of North and South Arcot. Opera- 
tions in Madura, South Arcot and the Ncilgherriea aro also in progress. Besides 
the districts in hand it is intended to extend operations to tho districts of Bellary, 
Anantaporo, Vizagapatarn, Canara, Malabar, and Tanjoro. The area dealt with 
up to 1883-84 was 44,890 square mites, tho operations on which had cost in th.o 
Settlement Department alone Rupees 74,09,267, and in the Survey and Settlement 
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De^rtmonts lopther Kupcea 2,08,12.521. Tha roault of sottlomc-ut oporalion, 
M far as to rates has boon the applicatioD of 35 single crop rales varving from 
Rupees 12 to Rupee I m wet, .ind of 28 varying from Rupees 20 to Annus 4 in 
dry. The dry r.ato of Rupees 20 was specially adopted for the rich lunku.s of tho 
(jodavery. The highest double crop rate is Rupees 20, which in Tinnevellv replaced 
a charge of Rupees 35 an acre. The rates which these have superseded "were verv 
numerous and very various. As regards the cost relative torevenuogained(takinf 
the percentage on one year’s total revenue as the test), the Godavery and Ki.stna 
districts are those m which it has been least, amounting to less than one-third. 
In Trichinopoly, Salem, Nellore, Tinnovelly, Coimbatore and Chinglcput taken 
together, this ratio is about two-thirds. Kurnool is the district wlu>re the settle- 
ment has been relatively most expensive, costing nearly as much as an entire yea r’.s 
revenue. In Guddapah the cost e.xcccded more than one and-u-half times the 
present revenue. The immediate total result of tho settlements introduced so 

atWition to the yearly public revenue of Rupee.s 
10 , 09 , 053 , which sum bears a proportion of 7 9 per cent, to tho total cost of the 
^ttlement and survey combined taking it from tbe commencement. Illustrative 
figures ate given below. [■’’] It is impossible at present to make any trustworthy 
forecast of the probable duration of operations and of their cost. The value of tlu; 
revenue settlement is not to be estimated merely by financial results. There are 
other important advantages, be.st described in tho words of a recent Director : — 
It is a great work, well done on the whole, and capable of very simple revision 
and improvement at the end of the 30 years’ period. Tho cost is great, but tbe 

cent, on tho total outlay so far, and wo have in addition maps 
and registers of every Government village, and a siniph* revenue sy.st<.‘in, the 
permanent definition of boundaries, and the disposal of endle.s.s disputt's.” Tho 
operations of a revenue settlement are proverbially tedious, but on their tliorongh- 

ness depend both tho cflicioncy and justice of a great portion of Indian local 
administration. 

The chief legal enactments specially affecting tho Madras settle- 
ment officer are as follows. (1) Madras Regulation XXV of 1802; a reguUition 
for declaring the proprietary riglit of lands to be vested in individual persons and 
for defining the rights of .sucli persons, under a permanoiit asso.ssuiont of the land 
revenue in the Britisli territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. (icorge. 
(2) Madras Regulation XII of 181G; a regulation for authorizing collectors to reior 
claims regarding lands or crops, the validity of which claims may dejiond on tlio 
determination of a disputed boundary; as also certain ilisputes resj)ocling tho 
occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land, to ho trietl and determined by village 
and district punchayets ; and for prescribing tlio rules under which t he trial of such 
disputes shall bo conducted, and the decisions of the punchayets carried into exocn 
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tion. (3) India Act XXVIII of 1860 — Boundary marks, (-t) Madras Act IT of 
1861; — an Act to consdlidato the laws for recovery of arrears of revenue. (•''•) 
Madras Act I of 1876 — an Act to make bottei' provision for the separate assos.sinont 
of alienated portions of permanently-settled estates. (6) Madras Act J1 of 1884 
(amending India Act XXVIll of 1860) — Boundary marks. The law in detail is 
shown under the heads of “ Permanent Settlement” and “ Revenue Seitlcnient” in 
Vol. II, Apj). LI V ; and the rules having the force of law in foot-note below. 


LAND REVENUE TENURES. 

118. IxTRODircTiON. — Whatever be the correct theory of law or political economy 
as to the nature of the rights of Government in respect to land,['] an abstract 

f®] Settlkmkxt Kulf.b IIAVINC; TiiK KiiucE OF Imw. — T ho principal clepartriiontal riiittH in force in the cloparl rnent 
we instructiouH to the Deputy Director <jf lleveuuo Sottlomout uiul instructionH to Ht-iui ChiHsilhrra fmil ClaMsiliorii. 

['] Sketch History of Land Revenuk in thr Madras Prbsidrncy — (A) Ancient History. — Growth of lavitcd 
in§titution.9. — No conjecture can be made ns to when tlie races of Southern India pus&ud from a pnstonil tf» an a^ricul- 
tnral state. The oldest portion however of the Tumul lan^ago shows agriculture as being practised. Tho fnwt Ftc'p in 
tho transition botwoon tho two states is wandering or shifting cultivation, such as still roinuins among tho hill-tribeM. 
The next step is the foniiaticju of stationary villsgca. In the earliest villages of tho south tho community was governed 
bjr a headman, there was a conenntraied system for regulating common affairs, and tho division of labor was carried 
out in tho practice of tho different trades and professions by individuals receiving a regulated renamcraf ion. Local 
taxes also for common purposes were levied ratcablj*. The ownership by tho imlividual howijvcr in the soil itself was 
at first weak, for tho land being abundant was tho property of him who likod to take it, and, thero being more in reserve, 
occupation alone could give to the land but a slight marketable value. Ownership gradually giew stronger as occujmiits 
closed in on tho first settlers. Tho Government, as soon as any arose, limited its operations to taking from each 
individual cultivator a share of the produce. This primitive form of village corporation remains more or less intact in 
many places to this day, the only difference being that the lower orders have been to a coiiHiderahlo extent emancipated 
and that the Government have assumed tho a<lditional duty of assiguiug waste huulg to new occupants. In the village 
■ystem here described thoro was no joint claim to the whole village area, inclmling waste ; and there was no comhinai iim 
to exclude strangers. Another form of village community spiling up at a more recent dale, 'i'his fonn was tlm rc 
of an occupation by a body democratic among themselves, but forming an e.velu.sive oligarchy as regnvtls others whom 
they found before them. i'he. distinctive features of thi-s system of village corporation werl^ tluit the iheninanf race 
claimed a strong proprietary right in tlic whole of tho village area whether cultivated or uncultivated j that tlicy gave 
no franchise to strangers ; and (hat in their own internal administmtion they had a tendency to communisni, and adopted 
govoniincnt by pnuchayet or cormuittee in preference to that by a single heailnaui. in oilur re.sp»*cls the arrang-erneni s 
were the same ns in the inon* aiir iont form. '1‘he ilelails of their land adininisf ration w ill he mentiom'd in thi.s ii(»to 
hereafter, 'hhe Gov<‘niinent had no coikmu’ii with the. <IiKtributioi\ of lands, and it is l;eli« vi«d that t hey HcUiled, not wit li 
the individual cultivator Kingly, hut jointly with the village authorities. The*, sc communitios al.-^o e.xisi to this day, hut. 
their special ciuirncKM’isties have Ihumi much curtailed, Tho pimchayotH ur<* of loss imporrunce? thanlln’y wi're, an«l 
have generally given ]>hicc to he.ulmtm. The rents to tho dominant body survive in a few ( aKt s only of wlnii are called 
Hwatantrums in flic Chingh.'put ilistrict’; and tho rights to the w'usto, though Htill assjuted by .Miriisnidars and kareikarar 
in the southern districts, art? recognized by Govern niont only as a preferential claim, to be indulgi'd under certain 
conditions an<¥ in common with other inhabitants of tho village. It has been stated by moiih* that this fonn cd’ commu- 
nity is duo to Aryan iiitluence. It may be so, but it is equally possible that itrepresimtH I lie .system of the more ei\’ili/.ed 
Dravidians when in contact wit >i an earlier and weaker race. (2) Anciefit l*ro]tnvt(ivi, In thet imo.sof theeai ly 

village cotnmiiiiitie.s proprietary rights, us dehned by powers to nliouate, oxisletl to a veiy tritling extent. In tlm nn-re 
ancient form of comrnututy, ns has lircn said, tenures liad no market- value ^ and in the later and more democratic ccmi- 
munitios wdicre rights were more decided, tho laud was not an individual but a common ju-operty, and one miui could not 
without the comsent of the others sell to astniiigcr. Still tronsaotions occurred in the. latter case among the* meniber.s of 
the community tbemselve.'*, w'hich shi.wed an individual ownership within that limit. SaluH were not common, ujid inoi t- 
gages were usually not forccloHable for a very long period; hut tho latter cxistoil in .ibiiriduncc, slmwing a certain 
value in individual ownershi]) of InmU'il properly, individual property in land Kprung tip eiirlii'i* th.'in el.^iewiiero iii tlie 
districts on the w’e.stt'rn eorist, prohaldy owing to the jKiliticnl circumstances which nndeicd tlii» Governimuit aiilhority 
weak and the State dtunands liudit. 'i'he attitude of the Dravidian or Hindoo rulers with regard to the soil has been 
much discussed. It probably varied (uUirely with tho rircumstauces of times iiiul places. The object c>f (lovernmenL 
in this connection is to obtain revcrui(*.s for ^lovernmont jiurpoaca. If it found communitiv'S so orgiini/.c'il a.s lo be ablo 
to farm tho villag<‘s pro|>erly and ti» nnnler the proper State dues, tho Government \vomIiI not interfere in the rliri'Ction 
of tho disposal of the lainls claimed by tbo coniinunity. If it found an imperfect organization it wouhl Is? forced to 
interfere in tho disposal of the lamis espoeially of tho wirsio lands, with a vie>v to the pro]»er ilevelopfnenL of the country 
and realisation of the revenue. 'I’lie tendency probably w’as for tho villagers to lean more nud more on tho Government in 
these matters, and honco in many parts of tho ooiintry the State intorforonco became a regiilai* institution. Still there 
is no evidence that any Himloo govt'rnment over took tho step of ejecting nn occupier ; even if they failed to obtain 
their dues from him they limited their reprisals to personal tortttro or sale of movable property. The land sale law is 
not a native institution. As indicated in tho text, tho discussion whether tho Indian government s are “ projirietorH of 
tho soil or not sooniH to bo littln more than a dispute about words. (3) Slavrrit . — Hy far the greater part i»f tho laboring 
classes of the ]>eople must have been, during tho early historical periods, in a state of neknowdedged slavery. In 
Malabar und Cannra, where tlie laml becamo gradually tho subject of distinct properties, the laUirer was the peVsonal 
slave of tho occiqucr of the soil and was liiililo to bo sold and mortgaged by him imiependontly of his lands. In tho 
Tamul country the slave was considered rallier asattrehed to the soil. In the 'JVloogoo country only does slavery seem to 
have been weak. It must be noticed, liowevcr, that South Indian slavery was always domestic, an<l never tho subject of 
foreign tratlie. It even appears that in the Tamul country the Pariahs or Pnllars, slaves attaclual to tho Vellalars, ami 
the Pullies, slaves attached to the Hrahmins, used to claim heredirnry landed properly as tin* incident of tluur slavery, 
Slavery did not survive the Hindoo iieriod, cxoopL to a very limited extent. As long us the Government land-tax wa« 
moderately light, as it is Ixdiovefl to have been in tho Hindoo period, the proprietor could afford to maiutain slaves and 
servants to cultivate for him. The Mahouu'dans ai*© believed to have raised tho land-ta.x aii<l renderml it necessary for 
the landlord to work nr Ihi? plongli in his own person or with tho help of his family’. Thi.s is the explanation usually 
given, and tliere is x>robably some truth in it ; it is by some, however, denied flint tho land-dues of tlie Mahoinedaiis were 
higher titan those wliieh nbtiitned before their time, ft i*« at any rate certain fluit slavery has inadunlly dieil out. (I) 
Si/stmi Of Govrrnitt-;Ht L>fo(t In the earliest times the laud-revenue w;ik the (ioveriitneni irnpoKi, 
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question wliich has been rauch discussed, it is apparent that they must, as a Govern- 
ment representing the interests of the people at large, exercise a considerable amount 
of interference in affairs connected with the land. Whether this is called executive 
administration or exercise of a proprietary right is not ol much importance. A 


and the rereniie 8yi»tom of thn country may bo sniil t«i have bt'cn foundetl on the absetii e of taxation properly call'^d. 
Thi* principle has brought <Ioun to the prosf^nt day with no very great moiiift<*iLt ion, ami has mot wifli oppvmorkti* . 

The oriental theory, as now intorpremd. is that tlm portion of tho produce of the land which is given by natiiro, hh 
opposed to that which is pro<lnced na the interest of invested capital, is the proper noiirrc from which to draw revenue ; 
and that if this bo not nlic»mitcd to indi vi<Inals, or appropriated by them by prescript ir»n, the nccrasity of ta.\ing labor or 
capital is obviated. This state of fhing.s is m>t incon.^istciit with tho creation of vjriv.'iti? property in the oceiipaliori of 
land, in capital sunk in it. and in thnt ]w,rtion of the ri*rit which is allowed to indivifhials to give them an interest in tlic 
soil.' Tho laud-rov«*nuc was levied by all Jlimlo«> governmentM in the shape of a proportion <if tho gr«>sH proiltie * fi.xed 
according to the capacity of different soils and the value of different prcMbictH, or the cornmiueij money. value of that 
proportion. There was "no eeitlenient for n suceesiiion of years or seasons, but each erc»p was diviiled us if. xvas produeoil. 
The Metayer system of Italy and some other modern ctmtiuental countries is but n repefifion of this plun 'J'he (lowin- 
uient shore was usnally taken iri kim! under wh.ut is notv called the A^aitoy system. In those times when the 
boundaries of 6eld.s w'ere ill-dofincd and tho holdings very smari and intormixod, and where? it was tho practice to thresh 
out grain at onco after reaping, it was easier, and gave les.H opportunity for abuse, to divide the grain so tliresluul out 
than to calculate annual money. payments acconling to tho quantity and quality of land actually vult i vntocl. In certain 
cases, however, the value of tho crop wju'^ estinmted after reaping, anfl a portion of thin vulue was paid in money to tho 
State. Tho commutation system would naturally take the place of tho other whi'ro joint Hottlemonts were imnie with 
villages. It w’as also considered more ap|>bctible to dry-land crops than to wet-land emps. The amnnnt of the (lovem, 
ment share ir Tindoo times was very fluctiiaf ing. The institatos of Menoo would luive it that' the State should take of 
grain only “an eighth part, a tenth, or a twelfth, accoixling to tho difference of tho soil, and tho labor necessary to 
cultivate It.'* But it is quite covtain tliat the average sh.aro under Hindoo governmentH considerably cxce4'<Jed I hoso 
thoorebical limits. Tho Hindoo share was, as first inontioninl, probably less than the Malujnicd.an share, but it must 
have been verv much aV>ove the shart' of Me»K>o, or it will be impossible to account for tho slow fh;veh>f>meiit of 
individual landed iiroperty. It is ]>idl»ahlo that in timeH of war the land demand was increased. (5) (B) Mo4»kun 1*rk* 
MAHOiiEDAiV Period. — Divisii^n of thr ('(.UNfri/, - f^ertnin chjvr.'icteri sties have bcmi mentionod whicrh are behoved to have 
boon broa^^ly true of the whoh' of Southern India in ancient Hindoo times. If a step bu-’vnril in taken, and the a|>pro\i- 
iiiatoly modem pro-Mahomedan period is eoio«idor«.‘d, considemblo variations are found in different parts of the country. 
For convenience sake the country existing at that period may lie roughly divided into ttiree principal tracts, th<» 
Tamul Country, tho ’West Coast, and the Telongoo Country. (0) The Tamul Country —Thvi Tumu) country lies between 
Nollore on the* tiorth and the most southern extremity of tho Kast Coast, skirting tho Mysore plateau on tho eastern siile. 
lb was tho scone of tho threu old Hindoo d>masl<tcs of I'undya, Chola and Chnra. 'i'he exact limits of these kingdoms 
cannot now be traced, and without doubt were in a state of constant change. It is only known with certainty that they 
mot near Caroor, about 40 miles west of Tricliinopoly, a t<jwn which alternately passed into the hands of each c»f tho 
rivals. Pandyn is genorally identified wdth Madura, Chola with Tanjoru, and Cheru with Salem. In tho Tamul country 
tho republican form of village community above nicntiouod was especially prevalent. On the first establishment of a 
Tamul village tho rights of occupancy of tho w'holo land wore divided into a numl>or of equal shares or “ ploughs,’* and 
apportioned to the different mombers of the settling community. At tho €Mi.r]io8t stage it is prolxiblo that there was 
common cultivation, and that the net produce after payment of taxes was divided according to tho shares. Subsequently 
individual cultivation seems to have been Carried on, but the land to be cultivated by each was reapportioned by lot in 
tho original proportions either annually or at every five, six, or ton years. In Tanjoro, Tinnevelly, Madura, iJindigul, 
and tho other Tamul provinces south of the Coleroon, individual occnpancy seems to Imve arisen at an early date. The 
division of lands was then c<iiisidered ftorriianent, and as far as occupation and ciiltivai ion went, tho ancient oolleotivo 
tenure was converted into one of severalty. For all other purposoa, however, tho cominunistio princi]>le stdl prevailed. 
A sharer could not sell his laiul without the consent <if tho community and on tho other hand the po.sscMHjofi of 
a share, whether inherited or acquired hy sale or mortgage, gave a proportionate claim to all incidents common 
to tho village, as for instance the advantage arising out of mines or quarries, fi.sheries, forests, taking up of new 
wasto, pasturage, Ac. (iradually tho shares heenmn subdivided ; but in the uc'oounts of the village the original 
partition always remained, tho small holdings being represented in terms fractional of the ru’iginal shares, and 
the possessor of a reduced share possi?sHing a corrirspomling share of tho comninni»tic rights and dnlir.s. Tho 
name given to these cotnmniii.stic rights and tlurii-.s Wits Cuniauchy amotig the Vellalara. When thi? prt)p''rty fell 
into tho hands of tho Brahmins it was called Switstiam. Tho same property when fournl in tlic p<»HS4*HHii)n 
Mahomedans or native Christians wna cullctl Miriissy, the name now most usually (‘inploy'od in all eases; Mirass is 
an Arabic wortl, meaning inheritance or patrimony. Pasangkaray in Tamul and Sarwadayam in Sanscrit an- also terniM 
for tho same thing. In some instanee.s, prineif»ally in Tanjoro, the whole Mini.ssy of a village was vtrsletl, either hy 
purchase or otherwise, in tin? hands of <jne incliviflmd ; it was then caiiud Yecabhtjgam. The duties eff the 
Mirassidars, as such, consi.sted of paying eertain small taxes or “Moray*’ to the coininunit-y for j)»irpoKes »if internal 
village administration. ’I'he following list taken from old accounts is illostrativo of the nature of these luxes: — ’1\> 
feeding Bi*alimins on particular fe.stivjil.s ; to lighting tho village temples an«l gate.s ; to e.xpenHCS incurrr<l on eertain 
anniversaries; to feeding travellers iith I strangers, one meal to each ; to repairing the village wall; to repairing tho 
chief temple ; to constructing a new gate for the village ; paid to certain mou for killing a tiger, Ac. ’I'he rights of the 
M irassidars wore more numerous than their duties, the institution being one for the assertion rather of the former ihiin 
of tho latter. Against tho Government the Mxnissidiirs asserted freedom from all interference in the :ipportionirient of 
land W'ithiii the villuge l>ouiulary, or in thi* management of villtigo affairs ; claiming tho oxelusive right to a hereditary 
imssession and usufruct of the former and a hereditary antliority in the latter. In Tondciinandahim lying between tho 
south of Nollore and tho Coleroon, or the country now comprising Chingleput and North and South Areot, the Mirassi- 
dars claimed also as a perquisite a portion t)f amble l;ind, called gramamauy^atn, free of all Ciovernment deinaruls. AguiiiKt 
non-Mirassidars tho claims of tho Mira.ssidarM were the same as those of any owner of landed propt'rty ngainst strangers, 
tho latter having no part in the corporation and being admitted to cultivate only on Hufferama*. N(>n-M irassidars paid* 
village taxes to tho Mirassy corporation, and these contributions eventually no cloubt removed tho ricceMsity ftjr tho 
Mirassidars themselves making any contributions at all; at tho present day wo find tho MiniKsidars in soino loealities 
claiming such contributions from non-MiniHsidars, in the fonn of a proportionate deduction from the gross produce of 
lauds paying tax to Government, and this merely as a porquisito and without making any return for it. Th<! villago 
govornmont was carried on by a pnnehayet, or body of live, and the hoa^iman was only president in a sort of council. 
The niamigoment of all internal details and the realization of tho («overnment dues from the* individual cultivator v<?sted 
with this body or thoir delegates, and public opinion w'os no doubt tho chock on injustiee. The collection of tho revemio 
cost tho Govornmont nothing. Tho demand wo-s a maximum demand liable to remisHions on the report of the village 
authorities. In early times each villago was composed of a number of families claiming to bo of the same brotherhood 
or class, and generally the villages in the same part of the country were of one tribe or sub-division of a tribe. ’I’bo 
princi|wl caste was that of the Vellalar, the professional cultivator. Non-Mirassidars were nearly always tenants of the 
Mirassidars collectively or severally, and in that caf»acity they were called Poyacarrica. Besides the village mcrays, 
they paid an ordinary rent. The profit, of tho Mirassidar owner aftor paying Govern uient dnes was called Bwamibhogam 
or landlord's profit. In many cases one family of tenants rented tho same farm at a stipulatod amount of shore of 
produce for several generations, and thus gradually acipiired a prcscrijdive right to remain and not to have thoir rents 
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modern Government assumes large powers of interference under the unwritten 
traditional law of this and all other countries. The subject of land-tenures under 
Government will be classified here according to the extent to which the Govern- 
ment has parted with its own powers to control the disposal of, or the revenue 


miaed. They aUo rijjhta of alienation. This class of toimnts was callctl oolcoofly or insitlo 

cultivator. Tenants who had not attained to such a position wore called puracoody or foreign cultivator. Tho.so 
tenancios rcaemble.l very clo^tffly tlnwo of the ‘ coloni ' and * aratoroa * cf the Roman empire. That the Miraa.sidurs 
enjoyed a clear landlonl's rent, and that individual property gradually arose, may be soon from doeda of sale bLdoiiging 
to the period. The Miraasy Mystem flourished as long as the Oovernmeiit demand was not oxccssivo. The Mu1h». 
rnedan rulers are generally .slippo.sed to have aiigmonted the land-tax to hut;h a point as to have nb.sorbod all 
htnfllords’ rents, and to have reduced the Slirassidars to much the same p^jsition ns an oolcoody. Tanjoro retained tin? 
.Mim.siiy system iho longest, and ur. the beginning of this century the landlord's rent was still iilKiut 25 jicr cent, of the 
crop. At the same period the Tiimcveny rent had sunk to 131 |^r cent. It should bo mentioned, to render the de- 
scription of the Tatnul sv.«t em cmnph'f e. thnt Munyains or nliemitions of State denninds on curtain hiiidH wen* already 
l>revalent in the IJiiidon iM-riod. In iln^e cases the alienation was either in favor of a villagi? servant in aocordama; 
with custom and under the anrhoriry of the village register, w'hou it was cla.^sed as Tara pad y ; or in fu'or of sonio 
independent pen-son ufider Mp«*cjal grant froJii the ruling power, when it was iJullerl Sunnud or DuinKiula. The Mirai-- 
sidars paid the (.iovernmeni lax on Manyam lands to the persons to whom flu* riglifs of Oovernriient wore under lhe-»? 
arrangements IrunHforred. tlccasidimny tin* payee would himself get possessii.m of tin; hand, and pay lltc (lovcninn-nt 
dues to himself ; whether thi.s w as done with the consent of the Govcrnnieni , oi- «mly by accident and eiicrouc hineni . is 
H point much debated. (7) T’nr WfstCntut . — The tract of country known to aiiciunt Hindoo geographers os Kerala 
comprised the whole of the tract lying along the WcHleru Coast and under the rnonntains as far ns tlocarna in Norih 
Canara. TraMineore and (.'oi-liiu were from the first under mjabs beIoiigi>ig to the land-owning cIu.m.^. Mahibar w as 
fciTiiilarly ruled, l»ut broke np in tin* ninth century into a nuuibiu- of petty prim-ipiilii ies, among the. chief of wlii.-h 
that of tho '/umoriii.s at Calient found still in auHiorily by Vasco da Gama at the end of the tirucntli eentiiry. 'r».>«*h.n\ a, 
or Canara as it has ermneou.sly been called by the British, was €*stHblished as a separatu llimloo dyimsjy held liy.iln^ 
land-owing cla.s.s ; but in tlie twelfth eenrtiry this dynasty made way for that of the l*andyaMM, and a century laiei bn 
that of the Tr-loogiio. speaking kings of V ij’iannggeV, the* rcprescnttttivcK o| the oldCarnatie or Canara empire. '! h.^ 
eiiaracteristie, «>f the whole of the Kerala eoutUiy was tho presenco of a strongly ileveloped fa isonal and indiv'idmd l:mtl. 
pn>porlv, the ab.scnee »>f a Ciuvernnieiit ta.v on land, the absenee of a coneentrated villiigo system such as obtained in 
tin? Carnatt<*, and the oxi.sttmci' of a military tenure .siniilar to tlie feudal s\ sti-m i>f Kurope. The couniry was originally 
Rub-divided beiwocn a rae<‘ of Braliinins or priests called Numboories, ami a military inlx.* callotl Nayiu a j t l)e.<i- i w o 
liolding in subjection the agriculi iiralisr.s of the country, con.sisting of persons (idled 'renyars and others. The Xay.'irs 
paid no land-tax, but att(*nd('d the kings to the? field with their retainers. 'I'he .Vtimboories also paid mi land-tax, but 
fiiniiHhed the c.T]ienseM for the vnpport of the teuiple.s. In the ninth ctnitury a /iUniorin of Calicut became a cor. vert to 
Mahonicdanistn, and about tlii.s lime a large colony of Mahomedan Bottlers of Arabian dcBceiit were allowcsj to oe«*upy 
landB in Malabar. These Mahoincdans, called Moplaha, were mostly merchanrs, and were (‘(pmHy e.xeiiipted from 
payment of direct land-tax. In (lie ab.sence of land-tax tho kings of the oonnfrv had con.siihuublo domains n.ssrgiicd lo 
thcoi, which were cultivated by sinves ut\(l yiedded a Mufliciont revenue for lunisehold (?xpens(?H. 'J’ho Huboi-dinalc chiefs 
maintained their own internal polit'.c arrungementfl, and, excepting in time of war, the personal expemses of the rajahs 
w'ero not larg(*. But they were not without other brutiches of revenue. A smn ession duty etpiul to 25 j)cr cent, on tho 
value of tho cstatcH wna levied on Mahomedan subjects being land-lioldei-H. 'I’liere wtrre also import and export duties, 
mint duties, lir-es, cseheatH, conliscat ions, profiretion money rcc<?ived from persons of other Statoi who cluiitied nayluin, 
benevolences in the shape of otVering.s made to the Croxvn at great fostivalM or on an oceasion, and fees on marriages (.f 
important persons. 'I'here. w<?re also liccnsu-ta.xcH and royalties on gold ore, elephants, ivory, tcak-troces, bamboos, and 
vo.'isels w'rt'fkcd tju the coast. Tho inhabitantM of flu? AVoat Const did nut congregate togethor in villages, but resi«li-d in 
Bcattercd babitation.s on their farnis and in their gardens. For liacal an-angi inenta there wuro nutlioritios in charge of 
detined tracts of country. 'I’he ]>ropriot.ary right in the land differed from Mirjissy right, in being individual and not eom- 
munistic. Whether t>iijoyed by tlio original Nayaraand Numbooriea, or by tho more r€*cent Moplahs, it wiiseijually called 
Jenm, or birth 'right. 'I’lic ow-ners Roldoin cultivated their own lands, but let them out on limitc^d louses to tenants culled 
I'auttoincars. The Crown ceased to recognize tho immunity from land-tax if an original Jenmdar once parted by sale 
w'ith his right. Honco mortgage was the rule of the country, and salos scarcely evt?r occurred. Tho mortgagee again 
could not acquire the Jenm right by simply foreclosing ; tho landlord never losing tho power of 8ubHC(|uently reclaiming 
his property by paying the principal, and being always outitlod to sorao recognition of his ow-nership ovcii if it were only 
given in the shupo of a sheaf of corn or a pound of batter. Tho Malabar mortgages possossc'd another poculiai iiy in 
tho principle of solf-rcdoinption. On the death of the owner of mortgaged lands, it was usual for the heir to furnish a 
new instrument recognizing the act of his predecessor, but on this occasion ho was entitled to deduct 13 per cent, from 
the principal of the debt, 'j'hus in a few generutious tho lands reverted to tho ancient family proprietors. These wore 
the primitivo tenures of the Wi^st Coast, and as long as they wore recognized by tho (iiivorninents, there can Ih'' little 
surprise that landed j»ro}»crty carefnny protected should bo strongly UHScrIed by the hoUh-rs. There is no tran- that 
up to the time of ihf? Mahomedan invasions there was any land-tax south of Tooloova, and in the southernmost j»art <if 
Tooloova it must Inivo boon even thou a very light ono. The Tooloova country began to change its latid-rcvenuo 
features in tho thirteenth century when invaded by the Pandyaii king. On that occa.^iori thy original Nayiirs seemed t<* 
have 1>or>n dispoSHcsBud in favor (if a nice of cultivators called liullors, and in imvking tho transfer of property the* hind 
tax, such an it wn.-*, sulToriMl an increase. It is nqmrted that the now govornmmit recpiired the grain to 1 h? husked Is^fore 
bciog delivered into the public stones, thus adding 10 per cent, to tho iinfiost. fn A.G. 1330 when 'rooloovu came nmU-r 
the Kajah of Vijiaiuiggcr, the syst<?m xvas still further adapted to that prevailing in the north. (S) 77i« TtUnnjuo 
Country. — Bcgarding tho 'rclo<jgoo country as it existed in tlio pro-Mahomedan period there is much less to say tliaii 
regarding the two other main divi.sion.s of the Presidency; jairtly because it had less clmnicteriKtio features, and partly 
because such spcvtal features us it possensed have boon almost entirely obliterated by tho 8uh.S(?([(ient Muhom(.‘daii anil 
British oeoujmtions, mid inforinatiou im the subji^ct is tlioreforo very meagre. As far as can be ascertained, the vilhign 
system in tho 3'eloogoo country was more of tho ancient non-republican form than in the more sour hern parts of tho 
country. There are traces, however, in certain parts, of a right agtii to Mira.s.^y right in th<3 aiieient landholders whom 
tho Mahomedans called Kadeom. It is known that a large proportion of the cultivators, if not all of lliern, po.ssessf'd 
under the old rajahs tho privilogo of hereditary occupancy, and that their assessment was light. Hence the land must 
have been saleable. Truces of landed proprietorship are however by no means so clear as on the We.st Coast, or f?veii 
as in Tondeimarithilfirii. 'rim hilly portions of tho country Bcom to have b(>eii from time itiimoniorial parctdied out 
among chioftKins of tho military class, who held hereditarily, exorcist nncoid rolled territorial jurisdi(?tioii within their 
limits, and appropriat<?d tho entire revenues subject to the oonditiou of pciforining military service or other ottices at 
the Court of tlieir superior rajah, at Cuttack or Vijianuggor for inatanci^. lii the plains were found a number of potty 
non-military Hindoo rajahs, forming on ordinary Iniided aristocracy. The.so f>oity ehieftainship.s obtain more nr less 
all over the Pre.sidcney, but are the more noteworthy in the Teloogoo country, because it is there, that they have l»eun 
principally supported and incorporated into tho revenue system by 8ubsc([iieut governments. Tho origin of these 
chieftainships was no doubt various, and while some reprusentod old families, others were at tho time of the Mahomedan 
invasions little mor(% than Government otHcors for the collection of revenue- in large tracts. (D) (C) Tmk Mahovkda.v 
Pkriod. Mahonirdftn Invasions . — India lias twice been subject to Mahonn^lau rule, once under the Turks afJer rhe 
invasion of Mahuiood of Ghuzuce in tho clevouth century, and onco under the MoghuU after the invasion of Buber in 
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demand on, the land ; beginning with the cases of greatest alienation and ending 
with those of least. A classification according to either one or other of those two 
descriptions of control would have been preferable; but the subject is too complex 
to admit of such treatment. Following then this rough classification, the main 


tho sixtoonth century. On un'th of thosi’ oeca-vione tlio Boiithorn part of tho j>oniMHt»la wivr oviTruu l>y tho 
though not to tho same ex lent a.s more iiorHif'rn provinces. Al»out tho year 13W Alluh-ootl -diron fonnuliy rotoplcf ttl 
the oonqucut of the Uccciin ; ntui iii i lu; year I3t7 we find direct Mahumodan authon'ty extiMuiing an far Hoatli u.s the 
Kistna river. .There is no accurate nce»>unt ut the mode in which tho Turks raised suppliL'M, hut. ii was prohahly t lnough 
the local Hindoo chiefs. 'I’iiti occupation was hi rictly a military one, and the police and ruvonuu adminiHlrat ion Ntill 
remained for the most part in the luindH of i ho local chiefs. Thoro is no distinct trace of any of t)»e hiriil rf^vcOiUo 

Rystem. Tho Muhortuulans w'cro w«.»If e<iiitcni to l«javo nueh institutions as they ftminl theun, and inde«>il tho only iaforio- 
ution now nvailahlc ns to iIm.* rotes of t.'Lxation peculiar to tho Hindoos is that given by tlie Mahornedun hi'itMn'uii 
Ferishta. It is asserted that the Turkish invasion had tho indirect effbet on liunled property of forcing uj» the lund 
domaod exacted by the Hindoo chiefs, ami «o of wcaVexjing private property. In tho interval hetw'iien the 'J'urki.sh and 
Moghul dynasties a number of tho Hindoo kingdoms of the sooth were absorbed by Mahoniedan kingdoms, the result of 
iticossant petty wars. This period saw tho rise of the farming system, mere outside spiandaf tu-s t. iking the pi.4< e in 
many cases of the ohl native rajahs. Where the Mahomedans found it iuconvonicmt to <leal with village com nninit ies 
and native rajahs wi're not at hand, th»-y appoi/ited fariin.Ts of the lurnl revenue, men undertook the farm n.-< a 

mere temporary K]>i»culation, witliout ae<pnring any local rights, cluiiiis or ties of any kiiul and w'idiout interfering in an y 
wav with the existing rights of the cultivatorH. Hy the time that Aebur succooded to the throne in loot!, tlie i’oiM|iieiit 
i>f the country was suthcieutly confinned tit (mable hitn to inaugurate measures of a more ileiaik'd nat ire for ii-umlat ing 
the revenue system. Acbar peileeted the land s<f thnient of his predecessor Shcr Khan; and .Malik Amh.-r, an 
Abyssinian under tlie MahomedaTi )uiuees of the south, and .Sivsijoe among tho Muhrattiis, earriird nut Arhar .s |uifu’t)MeH 
ilia largo jiortinn of tlii’ .sunt li. 'I’ln' rarming .system had naturally led to nbiiseM on the p;irl of the fariAer.M and (o 
leHistuuec on the ]»arl of tin' eiilf ivator.v, and Arh.’ir was desiroii.s of .supcrsetling it. He eml<*!i voiii <‘d (<.»Ht'l<h’ iu all 
vasov ,vith village eonimunif ii's. With this i hjeet In* surviwc I and clas.sitied tho lauds in the villageH. to4>k the avnra|.re 
proiiuee of eaeh rlasn (d’ laud, a-'inertaiie ' I t ln‘ a v^. rug*' priee of produce for tenyiMrs past , and took oue-tinrd of the 
average gro.ss produei' p:ii' I in easli as t lie < ioVeruim*nt ileoiainl. In this wavy was cahtulat.ed tin' amount fo he paid hy eai'h 
village. At the same nine a d'-Miled .siareiuenl w:is drawn tijiof the amount payalile hy eauli mill i\ .itor, for tho guidanei' 
of tho village authoiir ii's. 'Ihe r|.».se j^imitarity Iru ween t hesi.i a‘<se.ssmeiit arratigeim n» s a ml i f*. a -i-cs,ou<*ul at range., 
nients of the {ireHent day will he t.hseived. and at t lie f.am*‘ 1 imo this ini))ortant diHlim'i nm, Ihul \jll;ige .seiilemiuit^ ha\o 
heeii abandoncvl. d'lie a-sse-s-sment «jhi:iinc»l umler A<d>ar‘H systom was ter.Kthan former a,**.si s.sjneuti^, huf. if wasanliei 
l»ated that the differtMiee woulil he made up hy increased puuctunlit.y of payment, foi lin' ji.uni respon.sihility of the 
eommunity was the condition on wddeh the n'dueed r.vteH and i>thor ailvantages wei e m e* u ileil l o ( he vi Hiigm’s. d’he 
i’ommunity managed their own olfairs and di.spo.'<e<| of their ovvu wasle. Under tlii.*. •iefilrno nl I.Mnd.s e.xtu/ipled from 
rovomio were rcgiste.reil ami imjiiirod into, ami thosf* that were iinj»ropi*rly hold wi*re ri'Kiimed. IkcniissionH w'ure giMm 
on the occurrenee of great ealamities, hut not otherwise. Faynnuit was enforceil hy a pei Mm.il restniini anil seizure of 
goods, bat not by sale of land.s. On tin.* olhor hand the riovernmont rosorvoil the riglit to tak<‘ luml from those wdn> 
w'ould not cuUivat<> and give it to others, 'Du? Mahotnedan arrangernents of this periml wt?re pieliahly in many respeeiH 
rather theoretical than ju ;ic.t ieail, for a very short time aftorwuirtls the fornior fariuing Hy.stem i^ found again rc-estah- 
lished all over the country. (10) ( D) IlKi risir I'Kition. Karhj Measures of the British Gorto uuient -\W)ton ihc lu\^n‘u\\i^^ 
tratiou of Soiiihorn India fell into the Inn.oa of rdie llriti.Hh the stutc of things was briefly as follow. s. Largi? farms wi-jc 
held by large renters Ofilled Zeiuiridars, or in a few cases by native chiefB dating from tlie pi e> Maliomedan period ; 
e^ rtain single villages were farmeil hy t ho liemlincn ; ami in otln^r viUagea the more pm-feci d*'niooraiic eonununities 
made joint -bargains for lump payinontM. 'Die part of the country first acquired, and when' tin? firtt adniiriistratt ve 
Juleps liad to be taken, wa.s the Northern (.’irears, or the tract lying on the iiorthi'm extremity of the present Madra.s 
I'l'esidoncy between tho Hi*;i-bo.'ir<l and f lie (>ri.«su hills. As little w.'i.«i know n by the Compiiny’s seri ants about the* tenures 
or .settlements of the country the <let ailed a huiiii.'itriitiorj w usut first left ent irely in tlie liamlH of the natives, the Euro|>euii 
odieiala merely keeping the hooks, 'Die farming sy.sfeni was curriial out even furl her than Iwfore. Tliii' .'tdministratiort 
was not successful. The ('iirai-.s were divided into Zeinindarry lands, or land found in the hands of middlemen, and 
Ilavelly lands’or lands not so found. .\t the outset tho llritisli put renters even into the Iltivelly lands. 'Die zorniudars 
invariably sub-reiitod the IuiuI.m to anoTher mithlieman, and tlu? .speculators or rcnti'rs pul in bv' the Hi-itish into flic non- 
Zeinindnrry latnls had little regard for tin* welfare of the cultivators. In either ease the actual c.ultivutor retained a wry 
>. mail share of ]>rt>duce. 'Diis .stnl e of ihingM lu.Ntcd but a few years however, and in ITfi'.l tin* Fort Si. (George (lorerii- 
ment took the detailed adininistration into iis tiw'ii hands and sot about making iinprovcvl hcI tlmiicnfH. 'Die first step 
was to appoint Proviucial Council.-i. Tliey found the w'ork too great, and did not efl'cct much. The jn*-xt step was tho 
appointment by the Court of Dirt'ctors of u Spc*cial Commission, or Committee of Cireniit as it was called, consisting of 
ci^rtain mcmbei*8 of tho Madra-s (?oiineil, with instructions to make tours ia the distriotH and fnstif iite inquiries iuto 
riglits and interests. Tho in.struetions of the Court of Directors were conceived in a liberal and milighiened spirit, and 
wore clearly and emphatically exprt*«sed. Hut this committee was also a failure. 'J'lie Provincial Courts did not 
sutficiently support its operations, and the Tuid«llcuiun did their best to create impodirnentB. No lixid system was 
iritroduced. Annual leases w'cro granted in tlie first instance, thou Hottloincnls for thri.*e and five years. The Havolly 
lands were let in some cases on the village joint-scttlcmtmt system, but the sottlemontH w'ero imperfectly mado. In 
178(5 a Board of Revenue w^a.s ostabltshcii at Madras, on the pattern of the Board already oxi.sting in Bengal, and about 
the same time individual Collectors took tho }dace of tho Provincial Councils in tho CircurH (11) ('ontemporanj 
Measures in BetiyaL — In the same year that the Madra.9 (ioxernment entered on tho management of ilie Noi rhern Ciro.ars, 
the Bengal Govcriimoiit a.HSinned tliat of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and e.\perimentB w'er<j i-onducf od in the latter case 
in very much the same way ns in the foriu-r. 'Fhe Bengal (Jovernment liowcver came earlii-i* to a tlc'cinion, and when 
Cord Cornwallis came to Imlia as Govcrnor-fieiicral in 178G the jjlan of tho j)orm.anc?nt aeti Uunent with tho Bengal 
Zemindars had already been urrungetl. An experimciital Mottlcment of tlic w'bolo of Brngal for :i ten-yi.ar period wu.s 
aniiouncod in 17SU, and in 17l>2 the exjicrMuent of a permanent settlc?ment was ileol:ne<l to he nuifirmod. (Hi) 
Permanent Settlement in Northern Ci /vvir.**-.- -'Flu; permauent alieimtion of tho land revenue iIhih niade Co tho Bongal 
middlemen had some sup]>ortera in Aladra.i, and prosj^urc* was brought to br’ar on Madras hy tin? Bengal (ruvernment to 
adopt the same i>olicy in this PrcHidency. 'I’he Court of L>irecf<irM wrote out to the sainc o/Teot in 17i>a 'i'ho Mudru.s 
Board of Revenue however refioried that they were haiHlIy prepared to recommend the perpetuation of tho sottleinont, 
and that they required time for the collection td’ further information. In 1799 positive orders w’cre hnuight out from 
Kngland that Lord Coniwalli.'s’ perinanent .system was to be adoj)tod throughout the Miuiras Presith ney. On this 
occasion the Govonior-General proclaimed iii.s rcHnluiion to remove from ofKco any public servant who evinced ii want 
of zeal in fulfilling tho intentioiis of Goviu-nnient. Kvcntually tho Madras Govcrnmenl rejxu'ted to the Buprumo 
(iovernmont that they were possossed of materials for a juirnmnent Zemindarry settU numt in certain parts of the 
country. Lord Wellesloy, who had by thi.s lime smeeedod to the Governor-Generalship, din.^eted tho coromenoomont of 
f'perations in tho lands on the East Coa.st. A .Special Commission w'as accordingly appoiiitod, and bctw'oen tho yotir 
1802 and 1S04 tho northern districts of 5ladr.a.s ivere permanently assessed. The lands alrofoly iu tho hands of 
Zrunindara w'cr© confirmed to them in perpetuity, tin* ft.sscHsmenl being fixed according t.o hxMvl circumstances. Tho 
Huvelly lands were fmrcollcd out into estat<*.A of a convenient size, yielding from Il.JKK) t<» 17,500 ru|iec?H annual rent, or 
in some cases more, and wero sold ns M<sitiihs or perpetually-settled revenue farms, to the highest auction bidder. 
Uvgulation XXV of 1802 coustituled both those do.scriptious of landholders " propriolors," und detailed tho torms on 
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cases to be considered will be those of : (i) Perpetual freeholds, with fixed 
tenure, a titlc-de<!d showing property as against Government, and no (hunands 
representing either a land-tax or the share of the produce, (’ases will be {<i) hold- 
ings under recent rule.s for redeeming the land-i’c venue, (h) holdings under tin' 


which they held properly. (\^) Srttirhirnt.^ in --Tho country round Mndrim known tin:! .In^du iT 

had been obtained trom the Nawah of Areol, partly in 175l>ati(l partly in 1763, in return for service* rendi red to that 
State. The history of its stAt lenient at lln. period now under notice is of special interest, inasniuch as it shou.s 
villaj^c settlements made sn line as thi? end of the hint century, aful only superseded by the forcil.'lc inijiosition of llio 
permanent settleineut. The .laKheor was idaced in 171*4 in the hands of Mr. Lionel IMiico, and it is to this {^entleniaii 
that wc aro iinh-bted f ir the first correct information as to iamied tenurifs in Soutlajm India. The villa^eH in tie; 
Jugheer were diHcw>vere'<l \.iy Mr. Vtiice to !>«.• of the cl.tsH already <le«<ribcd as democratic or Miras.sy. 'l*he villain s, that 
is to say, were corporate Vjodies, wiih an internal nmnicipiil constitution, ami with the land the property of thi.* corpora- 
tion. Tho laml was Muh-divided info sharies which wero snleahie, ami still n taiiied all the value of real fuopes iy. I r» 
each village there wor« besides the <-orporate inend^erM, cultivators holding as tenants of the corporation and having on 
their side prescriptive rights according to ancient agreements. Again there wa.s a thinl class enhivating from year to 
vear without other privileges than that, of doing so. The distinction between the shareholder and the i eiiant ctmsi.'ii ed 
in the fact that tho latter could nc4 sell his riglits of occupancy, nor enjoy any of the various iiriiniinities and advuiitagt s 
boloiiging to the forunu' as a iiiciiiImt of the corporation. Mr. IMace in making his Bettlements, dealt with tho whole 
commiiiiitios and not with any particular individual, and left it to tho villngors to asscKs tluinselvcH individually. Km-li 
village ohoso its own representativo or representatives. There is «!V'ory reason to BU])po8e that tlie joint village Hei fh’- 
meuts of Mr. Place would have firovod Huccosaful. They were not allowed howover even a few years’ trial. Umlor tho 
orders of tho Court of Directors tlm Jngheer was permanently settled in 180:5, the lands being divided into 8ixty-«me 
estates bearing an aaseBsinent of from 7,(XK) to 17,600 rupees, and put up to public auction as Moolahs or propriety ly 
estates. (14) .4c<jifi«i£h»n of other 'rerritoriea . — Whilst these measures for the Bottlement of tlio more ancient torritorii h 
of tho Company were in'progroaa, new torritoriea wore being added to tho Pre.sidency, and the question of land-usbi s.'" 
ment came up again for discussion in connection with tho parts of the country ceded lo the Englibli iri the south. In 
1792 the first war witVi Tippoo phicvd a congidcrnhle ti-act of country, oomprising l ho Ihinimahaid, or Suhon a.s it i.s now 
called, Ditidigul and Muljibnr, in the hamls of th<‘ English. The second war witli Tipjuio added (.’ruuiru and ( humh.il or*'. 
According to a treaty made with the Nizani of Ifyclerabad in 1800 the whole t<;rritory I^irlg south <»f the 'rooiu-ahudi a 
and of the Kistna nver aft<*r its jtiiK tion v/ith the former, was code*l in perpel ult y , cunstitui ing wliat nr«.* n«>w cjille*! ilin 
Ceded Diatncta, In 1801 all the p*>sKi‘.S!i<ioiia ( ^ the Naw;ib of Arcot in the ('arnatie w*’re lu ide »*ver t*> th** Ib iiish, il u.s 
carrying their possessions (l<mn i<» Cape Comorin (15) Dealings with the Polijar'i — In tin* land thus newly a(M|iiir* I tin* 
same distinction was fouml in the Northerrn (’irears. 'fliat is to suy, there were hinds }u*lding direct fi'om (loverouw iG, 
and lands hohliiig through ini ei imsbary cldt t M. d lic latter went in the soul h hy t he in mu? of 1‘oligurs. riu*y ma \ hi* 
clasKi^d under three hciuls, as Ist de.scemhinlH of the royal faniili*.;H of Vijiar.ugun'i*, (hmjeeveram, and Madura ; 2ii I. ihe 
military feudal chiefininfi of thf*><.^ ;^ov'ereignties who had resi.sU‘d the eenqi e.si of the Mahomedan.^-, and h;i«l eii }j*f 
relained by force, or tliroiigli iiidiilgeiioi* uml tolerniico, the «istates which they luoi f'njoyed uiul« i lln ii anri'mf. v^jN’-i u- 
mentB ; 3rd, district c<»lleciots >v)*o hn<l contriveil to elude tho iinineiliate contrtil of tlu* Mal.oriu' lan.s, and who had 
gradually usurped the sovereignty <d' tho tli^t ri«.'t s. ThcBC distinctions W'ero nv»l reco'/ui/.id l»y the M.jhome*laiia. .All 
the Foligurs were ni.uh* to pjiy tribute and not a«;cor<ling to any tiseil principle, huf acciudiiej- to i ho pow*.*r of the 
govonimcut to enforce it The management of their chiefshipfl, nnd the conti-ol of Iheii- siihj**ofs. \vt*rc leit entirelv to 
the Poiigars ; but they were almo>.r. alwavsi at war with their neip^hbourfi or in irvolt aguiiust tie*. Stale, Wlnmev* r the 
exactions of the.Mah.omcdans wire (M>nsid( r»'d e.xorbitant they were re:dsteti, and t‘ven if tlx^ dues wire event mdly 
paid, tVm I’oligar look I iie eii rb< .vt o]>p'utunity of rtdmlmrKing himself and ol t aking r<'\ tuium liv an atlaekon fh>' 
villages holding direct of thr* tlo \ .*1 nnn'iit . In mariy cases the (lovemiiient »*yols were ol»lig*‘r1 te eemiiroinise N%itli tin* 
invaders by agreeing to nay stipulated amount, denoininatod cauviii or protection-money. 'I'his was, in frw.t, a sum paid 
to one Poligar i,<j iudneo him to give pi o( eel ion against the encroachment of others. IJ ruler Ih** systematic troni.nd of i In* 
British (jOV4*rnonmb it was Inghly neccHijai y lo (dieck the unbridled conduct of the I’olirrarH, but having no knowh ilge of 
their true riglilH tbe (Jovenimoni w' lc not a)sNa 3 "H succt'ssful in ilealing with them. Permam'ut sell l».*inents, w iiidi lefi 
about two-thirds or more of th*'ii* <^rsf imatod re venue, were iiiatle in tho Cliittore, (.hilastry, V**m ai aglnri y and Uomrau/. 
Pol lain s ; and most of those eld*’ft.>ins or their tle-seendants still retain their lierc*<litai v ••stal**s In dn* soiMln/rii pari of 
the Tamul country Ihoro wore thi t ly-tlireo I’oligavs, for the realization of whofa* tribute it was fouml nneessarv louppuini 
M, separate European Collector, d’ln sc Poligara fought tlesporatoly for what they coin'eiv*'d to be then- rln^ir 

reduction forni.s a noteworthy ini.idoiit in the military history of tho I’resideney. Of thoHO i*hi«*f8 who had held their 
patrimonial estates f«»r several generations, we tind in tho year 1S03 thirteen only still in pos.^oHsiun ; tho liimls of 
fourteen others were under rlinrgo of the European Collector, and nix wc'.re forfeited, given away, or sold. In tho 
diatrii'ts reded by tlie Nizam in KSOf) there were eighty Poligar.*!. These also resisted the tiovernnient, and had to bo 
ruducod to subjeotion by forc!* «»f arms. In 1807 they were found to have boon thus <lis]>osed of : Pensioned 2, hol<lin»'^ 
a Jagheer I, residing on their o-uaies deprive*! of authority 23, managing th«>ir own !'si;uert -lO, t*x]M lied by Ljn-e 6, in 
oonfinomont H, total 80- (16) of fhi • atnahaul . — Turning to tho s**! th'mrmt of the lands lichT liv Poligui s, 

tho tirst case calling for «]>cci:d notice is that of the operations in Bartunahuuh showing the rise of the rvotwarrv 
system. In 1792 a commission was appointed to take charge of tho Barauiahaul wdth C aptain Head at its lu;a*i. 
Captain Read w as as.siste*! l»y thn *’ junior Military oflicers, Maeleod, Graham, and Miinro, and by Mr. Uardin, a Civilian. 
The military exactions of 'I'iyipiio htc snppo.ned to have diaorganized tho nutui'ul institutions of tho country and to 
have impaired tho elhcienty' of i he village corporations. How€iver this may bo, it is certain that the new comn»ift8i<iri 
directed their attention xather to individualN than to communities. In the 'riih.siMars of the poi iods th<* 3 ' fouml mero 
receivers of tho revenue, and us tlie id«a of dealing with village communiti<.*s Wt^B not favored, there was no alteriiativo 
but to deal with the individual cultivator. A system of individual settlomonta involved a detailed survey of holds, ami 
this work was at once uudertaken. Tlie settlement also aimed at making moderate assessmontH and nt guarante<*ing 
them for a short period of years. Though the assessment was to bo fixed for a jieriod,- every man was to Vmj able to 
add to or throw np his lands anniially. No iTirreascs w’erc to l>e made in tho asi.cRsment on account of iniprovementj* 
made, by tho ryot, sueli as digging of ucUs, building tanks, or converting dry land into eunUm or ricc-ficlds. By 179S 
tho commission had completely survoycti the Baianiahaul and determinod the rents whicli should bo paid on tho ryot- 
worry system. Tho average assessment per aero was on the dry lands in tho sonthern tlivisioii 2 rupees, in tho eentro 
11 riii>oo8, and in the northern division I ni]icc. On wet lands, it was in Ihe S'lutlu in division 11 rupeoH, in tho eenirn 
6j and in the northern ilivibion 5}. The average rent was little more than 3 sliillirigs an aero on the conunon soil.-*!, 
and the averngo contribution of cneli cultivator was about 70 shillings a year. I’ht* iy*4wnr S 3 >detn, us thus prf>p<.iind**»L 
was approved in theory by the rdroctois in England, but it was treated us an expeVimentaf measure Hncl no pract.icai 
steps were taken for confirming it. In 1709 orders were received, aa already moiuioned, for n perniniiont Zcmimhni y 
or Mootahdarry settlement tliroughout Madras. In pursuance of this decree the BaniTnahaiil w;u* divi(h*d in i he years 
1803, 1804, and 1805 into 228 ruvi nue fauns, which wore sold by auction to tlu* highest bidd* rs. The iiunn'rmn liank- 
nipicies xvhieh occurred showed that there whs some flaw in tho system. A great mnny r.f t)ic fanners faiU*l in ilm 
second year after having pillaged the vilingcs placed under them. The system e.juhl not he carrieil out, ami a reuirii 
was almost iminediatoly made to ryotwniry. 'Dm Hupportors of the Zcniindnri v .svsTcm a!i.v*« ri ed thiit it Lnle*! in Burn- 
mahanl only because the lu'^nessineius ha<l already been fixed too high by llead’M C'ominimi*.n. On the si. h* of the 
villago-settloineni system it in said that no trial was made of it. The practicnl i.'riiIi h<*wrv<‘i' was that rvot wan v pn 
vud<^d Wbai iv said here the Barainahaul applies f'/r the nujst part t*> the lti^lm•y of adiatani parts .Iniiil;. i*.* 
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rules for redeeming building-site quit-rents, and («) holdings under the rules for 
redeeming enfrancliiscd Inam quit-rents, (ii) Holdings of enfranchised Inamdars, 
with a fixed tenure, a title-deed showing property as against Government, and a 
quit-rent fixed for ever, calculated at a beneficial rate, (iii) Zeinindarries dating 


sanae period, for instance of Dindi^ul and Coimbatore. The Coded Districts were brou^^ht umlcr the ryot war system bv 
Colonel Munro a few years later. (17) itvltlementt tn Malabar . — The remainder of tl»o Madras provincis ct»iisii»Tod «»l 
Malabar and Cannra. The nneiont briulol hy.stcm which existed in Malabar has already >M*en montionod 1’he rimnrr>' 
was in the hands of a race of rajahs or military leaders, and their retuiuera the Nayars, liohlintr in subjection theTeeyars, 
and other lalwrera, the ancient iiiliabitanta of the country. Instead of the distrets in Mahibur bcin^ asReRsod at ko nmiiv 
thonsand pagodas, they were rated at so niuiiy men Hiiblo to be calh \ to tho fichl. At the |><*!ice of 17^2 Malatiar was 
ceded to the British (ioverument by Tippoo Sultan. It had boon fust invaded by tho Mshumedans under Hv Iit Ally 
thirty-four years previouRlj' ; its invasion being itivited in tho first place by the Palghaut Unjah to enable liiin to repel 
tho attack of tho Zarnorin of Calicut. The landlords of Malabar did not yield readily, and ii\ the Htruggles which ensued 
between them and tho Mysore Oovernment most of tho ancient landed proorietors were either .killed or cxpelhvl. In 
tho year 1783 Ashed Beg Khan was put in by Hyder as Governor of Malaoar, nml his atlniiniatration appe.'irs to have 
been more hmient and Oi^iiitabbi than that of any of his prcdocossors. Tho prineiph.-H of hi.s asHossnient are suid to have 
been aa follows ; — to the coltivator SJ tenths, to tho proprietor 1| tenths, to tho Government 3 tenths, bhortly after tlio 
cession to tho British a coinmiltco, consisting of two Bengal and two Bombay sorvantH, wero <lepfUed to make a settlo- 
mont of tho country; and their rcp<»rt, issued in 1703, consisting of several volumes, furnishes a full account of the 
district. In this province, whoro the landholders maintained that not only wero they tho proprietors of their estates, 
but that under tho Native princes thi*y li.nd never ]»aitl a land-tax at all, tho doctrine of State proprietary right to tho 
land then provniling and u claim to half tho j>i*oduco assumed in other places, were not likely to be acceptable. Tim 
Bengal and Bombay ConimissionerH found that in Malabar no such olaiins cuuld be onforeed, untl they proposed to 
reguiato the future demand by tho usscRsrntMjt of Ashed Beg Khan. Tho first settlement, or rather realization of 
rovonue, fell short of that aincnmt by abrtut 25 i>er cent., and an attempt to raise the rates OauHt't! an (»])en rehi lliuM, 
which la.slod for some years aed cost a heavy expenditure of lives and money. In lb(X> tho proviiieo woa transfcrnMl 
from tho Bombay to the Madnu? Govermnent, and its management wn» made over to Major Alnnrn, the aovjHtate (»f 
ryotwarry, who in effect introduced the ryotwurry sj’^stem there. Ono of tho earlic'st of this olllcer^s measurrs was a 
survey and nsBessment. Those led to iiigent complaints, which w'cre unattended to, and which ended ifi .amtlher 
robollion more violent than tho former. The second rebolbon was suj^^mossed, mort; by com iliation timn coereiun, and 
tho result was the recognition on tho part of Goven^ment of the projiriotary right of the landliohhTS to their CHtates. 
Peace being restored, tho chief Brahmins and laiido<l proprietors a.ssomblod at the Colleetor's invitation at hi.s ofiice, 
whoro they sclocted a committee from among tlicmselvos, to arrange matters for the fntur«* adminisirat ion of the pro* 
vinoe. On this occasion tho landholders agreed, after allowing 50 por cont. of the produce tf> the rulrivator, to pay to 
Govsmmont a sum of money eatimatod at 20 per cont. of tho gross produce themselves, roiaining 30 per cent, tis ruut. 
It was decided that tho aRacaamcmt should bo founded on the survey and assessmont of IS(H). Affairs reinainerl tlim for 
several years, but meanwhile many complaints wero made aa to tho inequality of tho aH.sessmeut, tlio poojdo not being 
satisfied with tho arrangement of 1800. In 1817 Colonel Munro, who had boon tho principal ag<mt in 8U))prprt^i»ig the 
last rebellion ami in making tho last settloinent, was deputod to visit and report on the condition of tho province ; tin? 
chief result of tho visit w'aa a rodnctioii in tho assossmont. Itishpuld bo mentioned that thoio arc no compact villngos in 
Malabar similar to those in the Carnatic. Tlio talooks in Malabar are divided into Atnshoms, which are again sub- 
divided into Doehoms. Over each Amahorn is a headman called Adigary, associated with an arcounlunl calh'd M' lion. 
These officialfl aro paid hv fixed salariea. Tho Deshorns are jmesidod over by honorary lioadrncn cnlled MookliyuslnnH. 
Tho honsoM aro scattered, and there is therefore no villago-sito. (18) in Cnnara. --I n ( ’nnaru iudi\ niu.t I 

landed property was not so detnonsf nibl'^ .a fact as in Malabar. Tho primitive constitution of the ^lintrict h:id bi.*crj 
changed at its conquest in the thirtet rith century by the Pandyan kings, aud Bubaequently by tin* kings of Vij . 
Ill later litnes it had been f*srlial!y Hiibilncd by llyder, whoso exaction.s continued nml augmented by Ins .suc.:i ss<ir 'l ijipno, 
are said to have itnpoveriidiod tbc landlord class. When tlio British Govcvrnmeiit obtained p()H;n‘!ssinn, the saieabhi 
lands wore fow in number and limited in extent, and many of tho landlord:^ wore reduciMl tt. tho situatifm of laborm's 
on their own <! 3 tates. Still there could be no doubt with wdiom the (lovernuient nhonld sonlo ; proprietary nghrs wore 
strong enough to render the qiiestuin of employing midilhmien or of making joint-rent viiljigi: s-.u Miineii! h quire 
unnecessary. Major Munro milercd ( hi.H ii.t for Hettloincnt in ISOO, and at rmco e.'^tablished a i yotwarry Myslt-iu 

which was not subsequently modified. 'Die extent of laiul in Canara for purpoHos iff anso.'- suicmf. bus alwa\.s b**en 
measured by the amount nf ^MMl it t iki'S to how it. The Bcttlcment for a aharo of the priMluee ha.s always bcin in rli,. 
namo of an* indivitlmil holder, aguin>t whoBO riiimr* in the public uccounts is entered every c harge to wdiirh he is li.iblr- 
This is tho holder's wurg ’* or iieeoiint, a >vor<l which has come to moan “ holdiiig " in the je venue system. Major 
Munro found this rm lhod <»f .seltlenu ul rdirair.ing, and continued it without cfiange. No .alteration wh.m allcoved in any 
lUSLu's wurg except on good cauRO beii»g sliown. No general survey of the I’iatricL was inircMluood, but partial surveya 
wore instituted for the jJurpo.Me of obtaining general data for assessmenL. A com j>lr!|.o n-gister, oiilhMl tho Beej^v^ll•y 
register, W'as fonnCMl of tho «*xtont, culciilausl by tho scwmI, of each holder’s wurg. The only diHioulty was with tlio 
amount of the assessments. The settlement of ilurry liar Roy, Rajah of Vijianugger, vniulo in tho fourteenth century, 
won for a long timo tho standnnl fiBHe8.smrnt. Hurry Bur Roy took kattica of seed as Llm basis of ihn calculation, 
and oasuniitig the proportion between seed anrl gross produce to bo that of 1 to 12, ho ajipoi tioneil the gross jmsluco 

thus to the landlord 74 katties, to the cultivator 15 kaltios, to tho Government 71 kattios. 3‘ho Beilnoro Government 

left this assessment 08 /hey found it till IfilS, when the Government share waa incre.ised by 50 jmr cent. Tlio tnUl 
jummab of Canara at tho close of tlio Bodnoro Government amounted to pagodas 320,827. Hydor inereaso<l thi« b> 
pagodas 633,202. Colonel Munro’s settlomont in 1800 amounted to pagodas iC5,I W ; of this pagodas 284.003 was 
o^poaod of the ancient land-tax or Sliist, and pagodas 180,545 stocsi for extra assoHsmcTit.s imposod by the Bednoro and 
Mysore Goveminonts, the extra imposts of the latt<?r being called Shaumib Tho incqualit ics ruused by rlio new B^il)^h 
assessment w'ore found in tho course of a fow years to bo intoleiublo, aud in 1817 a thorough invcHtifjation w as in»t ituied, 
ending eventually in tho stKcallod Tlmrow assossmont in 1819. The Tharow woe a maximum nssoRfunont wJiielj the 
Collector conld not exceed of his own authority,' and;w as based on a detailed investigation of tho oollixuions on parti- 
cular estates, The Tharow assessment was considered a moderate one when it w'as imuk*, but it wa.H a con.x]Morable timo 
before the country attained even that standard, and constant remissions were n€iCo:^Hary, 'i’he total amount of tlui 
Tharow assessineiit for the entire province of Canara was Ruj>©es 15,24,879 on 34,21.G ryots as ligiiinst Kupees 16,72,607 
of the ancient Beris comprising both Shist and SUanmil. Canara has since born diviflod into two sopanifo divisions, 
the southern division only remaining with Madras, tho northern division goiug to Rom buy. The village arrangements 
in South Canara are somewhat similar to those in Malabar, each wurg having its house situated upon it. The heailriHm 
of villages are called Potails, and the emmums, of whom there is ono for each group of villages terinod Mnganny or 
Taraf, are called Shanboguoa. (19) Trial of Villatic-rrnt System, — In tlie various experiments which w»erc made during 
the first twenty years of tho century in the mode of statlemont for the land-revouue. Mm Zomindurry nnd UyotwaiTy 
systems played tho most important. The village joint-rent system was not, howc.vor, entirely overlooked. in 
1808 this method was given a gcuomi trial in several districts on the authority of the Court of DirectorM. Th/* M.^dra:* 
Board of Revenue were distinctly in favor of the s^’stem, and had not Colonel Munro bfon so mueh opposed to it, ir, is 
possible that it might have had a different fate. The plan wos tried at first for a term of three yeai-K. The result was 
not entirely satisfactory. lu many parts tho head inhabitants, conceiving tho usscdsuicnl oxccHsivr. .-x.-ui Imdin.' th lu- 
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from earlier than ]802, with fixed tenure, a sunnud showing proprietorsliip as 
against Government, and fixed land dues, with obligation for the Zoraindnr to 
enter into written engae-o meats wdth his tenants, and subject to the law of pritno- 
genituro as to succession. (iv) Proprietary estates, that is to say zetnin<laiTie.s 
created under the authol'ity of the flogulations of 1802, with the same conditions, 
but no law' of primogeniture. (v) The so called Unsettled Polliems without a 
sunnud, but with land demand fi.xed for ever. (vi) Holdings of ryots under 
Ryotwarry, with fixed tenure, but without a svinnud e.\'pres.sly declaring }jroprietor- 
ship, and with a dctniind varying under certain s|jeciai circumst.inces, (vii) Inam 
holdings, given by Government as ernolument or in charity, wirh no title-deed 
showing uneonditionid {.'rojx-rty, with a tenure de^iendent on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions the deci.sion us to which rests with the Government, and wdth a 
demand calculated as under Ryotwarry but at highly favorable rnte.s, the difference 
between these and Jioi mal rates constituting the emolument, (viii) Land lield on 
special conditions as (a) on cow'le.s, and (/j) undex’ the tope rules. (ix) Unassignctl 
lands still on the hands of Government, but to wliicb, as parr, of village area.s, 
certain persons have a [xreferential claim wbeu ap|)lication is made for their 
occupation, (x) Unassigned lauds still on the hands of Govoruinent without any 
such restriction. ['] 

119. pKRrKTr.AL, F(?EKrioLi)S. — Absolute and perpetual freeholds liave not 
existed in this Presidency until quite recently, and can now bo acquired only by 
taking the benefit of the rules for redeeming the land-revenue, building- .site quil- 
rents, and enfi'anchi.sed Inam qiiit-i'euts. In regard to the fir.sL and second of 
these modes of redemption it must be ob.scrved that iiiusmuch as land-tax is the 
main constituent of public revenue it is not allowed to be I’edeemcd universally. It 
is only allowed in tlie case of lands occupied for building purposes or intended for 
gardens and plantations, of lands on the Neilgheriues and the Pulney and Shevaroy 
hills, and of the coffee lands in the Wynaud. In all these cases proprietors are 
allow'cd to redeem their land-tax, the rate of redemption being twenty-live times 
the gum annually paid on the land as assessment or quit-rent. The cost of survey 
and demarcation is borne by the person who redeems the assessment. In zemin- 
darrics the Zemindar alone is given the right to redeem the land-revenue. In the 


ftolvPH obli^'ud to afik for n*mIssioiift atinuaUv, refused to rent their villa^^es. Sjx'eulators then came forwnnl are! 
out-bid Ofleh otlier, bo tlmfc tho w<rre routed at a sum beyond what tboy eoiibl yii>lG, and tins rtml rjirtors toil'd. 

Still the Goverumtuit were Hatisfitjd on t.he wliule, and in many cases made a t'iirltit‘r ten-year Mi-t t leineiit. on l.hi* .'‘arne 
principle. Jt v/;isevr-n ju opo.qo:! by fsnnio to tnako a perpetual village sett tej-u-nt. Tlie ten->M'ars’ tn i ilenHoit was in>l, 
approvc'd by Mie t^'eurt of Direct' rs, l*ut their objections arrived tt)o lute to bo acted on. A. visit to lOntcland, bo\vc\t i , 
made by Cbdonel Munro liad |»i-oLablv inxt been witJumt its effect upon the opinitins j>f the Court of Idrecrors and tlio 
Board of Control; and to'vard.s Hie elope of IS17 instructions were received at Madras for the aboliticii of tin* villago 
system, and the con firniaf ion in all practicable caseH of the plan of ryotwar lemexit with individual bolders. Jt was 
alleged that the village ^yslfin had been tried timl had failed. 'J’he revenue autlioritiep declanid that it bad not. b( t-ii 
subjected rn a fail' and that it liad not faileil. 'J’liey alleged too that tin* llnme authr>ritiep imd decddiul hastily do 

iTi.PUtlici^’til evidtau e. *' pidi»^:iient the of He\miuo wrute, “ wdiicli lias Ivu'ii ]>ronounred in KiudaTul against 

the village systitn, is foxnx.l.*-! «>»» a very partial and unfavorable vix‘W of its ia*sults ; fnr it. dons not apfuar tha t 
authorititss at btfn.e bad, at tbi* time when t hat jutlgineut, waa passed, any infortnatioit before them re.sjxu't ing anv 
other portion of it th.\n its coTnnnMn'oiuent, (lie trtejxninl scttlcuient.** And they urged that, the lesulf of that sidtic- 
ment wan no.tent. <d tin’ Mucef’s'* m* failure of rhe Mvvtern, inanmuch as tholan'N liad beerx subjectful t.(> an over-assc.'iipnnMxt, 
“ founilcil upon llie fallacious d.atsj. of tViO llyotwar collections.’* (20) Fiintl i.'^htnvnf of M/n/i»v/rrv. — ’I bc 

Ryotwur Hy.^ten^ wa.s, how«*\(T by this tinn in favor at home, and orders were sent out for its reintrodmM icai. in till 
possible cases, uinler certain modiruat ions ]u-c‘,rrib<»d by the (hiuft. At this pi'riod, in Ganjam, V i/.a^gapala in, 
Ilajahiuundry, Miumdipatani, Gonnfoer, Saleiij, Chingicput, the Cmlilrilorc distritd, and the WcRtcrii, Soutlieni, liinl 
Cliittore Pollienis, the Pennanenl Zeniiudarry system prevailed ; in the Ceded Di.striid..*:, Nollore, the two divisioiis of 
Arcot, Pulnaud, Trichinopoly, d’inm velly, and Tanjore, the. village gystein hatl been introdiieed ; and the ryotwar p^stem 
was fully e.stablisbod only in Malabar, Canarn, Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigul. The orders were carried out ; 
and all the ne’cessary proHmimiries having l>ecn gone through, the village hsi.ses having expired, many of the ii<?w 
ZomindarrieB or Mootahs having lapsed or been bought in, tho improved ryotwnr syRtern waa declared to be establiRbed 
in Madras. Colonel Munro liirnself, w'ho had been appointed to the chief pi acre in the Government, took liis seat in time 
to preside over the act of Ihial establishiuent in the spring of 1820. Since 1820 there hirs been a periodic revision of 
the rates of asBeB.sment in ryotwarry lands ; a Special Cominissioii has dealt with the whole question of inam or 
ront.froo lands ; ami various legal enaclmetiis have been passed for the protection of various lauded intercsis or for tho 
realization of tho Government dues. In tlic broad policy of Govomment however as to tenures and settloments there 
has been no change. 

P] Tenukes in otheu Parts of India,*— Tn Bengal, a permanent settlement w'as made by Tx^rd Cornwallis in 1793 
which amverted rcvcnue-colhictors into zemindars, the actual cultivators lioeoining temants. Bombay has a settlemrnt 
tenure similar to that of Madras, though not so \iniver«illy spread. In tho North-West Piovii^ces, the Punjanh, and tho 
Central Provinces, the village is tho unit, and not the holding or field, 'i'h© asscssinent is levied upon tho owners of 
the village, who may bo either landlords, proprietors, or peasint proprietors or a village communitjL 'l^e settlement 
in those cases records minute deUils of all rights over the village lands. This settlement is also good for thirty years. 
In Oudh, after the mutiny, the talookdar.s, or local potentates, were for the most jrtirt guaranteed in the possession 
of their estates, with oven greater power than tho zomindHm of Benf^. In Assam a Bvstem akin to tho ryotwarry, but 
simple, prevails. In British Burmah also, whoro, as in Assam, cultivation is still baclcwurd, tho system is simple and 
the taxation light. 
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case of iyotwarry lands the proprietor holding directly from Government has alone 
the right. Applications for the redemption of land-revenue are di.sposed of by 
Collectors subject to an appeal to the Board of Revenue. On payment of the 
redemption money in full, with the cost of survey and demarcation, the party 
redeeming the assessment is furnished with a title-deed in a certain prescribed 
form. The third mode of redemption shown above introduces the question of the 
Inam tenures of this Presidency, but as these are described in detail under the 
head “ Inam Commission,” it is only necessary here to mention that Inarndars 
holding lands enfranchised from service or from Government resumption, but 
subject nevertheless to a quit-rent, may redeem that qviit-rcnt in perpetuity at 
twenty years’ purchase. The class of holders mentioned in thi.<? para^(raj)h liave 
of course unlimited powers of alienating, devising, or disposing of their land. 
It will be ob.scrved that the freehold is absolute against that demand of the 
Government only which represents the Government right to .share the produce, 
.and gives no immunity from other Government demand.s, such as for artificial 
irrigation, education, or such matters; in all of which cases the land may be 
subjected to separate cesses or demands. The land also will always be liable to 
attachment, in the same way as any other land, in the event of its becoming 
obnoxious to any legal penalty which authorizes its attachment oi- sal<‘. Tlie 
redemption in no way alTects sub-tenures, right of occujiancy, or other similar 
rights; and the freedom conferreil is absolute only as against Government. 

120. ZKJtixnAUiUKS. — Intlio case of zemindarries the land has been perpetually 
assigned by the Government, with a proprietary title, at any rate as against tliern- 
selves. The land-dnes however still remain as a charge on the land. 9'lio laml- 
dues here arc permanently paid, and may bo taken therefore to bo no longer a share 
of the produce but a ta.v. Zemindars liold under a “ Sunmid i milkeui istimrar ” 
and give in exchange a corresponding cabooleat or acceptance. Zemindars are at 
liberty to transfer, without the previous consent of Government, their jiroprietary 
right in the whole or part, however small, of their zemindarries to any person they 
please by sale, gift, or otherwise ; and such transfers are to be hold valid and to be 
respected by the courts and officers of Government, provided they are not 
repugnant to the Mahomedan or Hindoo law or to the regulations of the Bidtish 
Government. In order to bo valid against Government, and in oi'der to liberate 
the transferer from his liability to Government dues, such transaction.s rau.st bo 
first registered in the Collector’s office, and where -there is a sub-division, the 
pesheush on the sub-divided portion must be adjusted by tlic Collector. The 
Government do not regulate the succession to zemindarries. They sometimes 
interfere to recognize a ju'irnil facie claimant in case.s of dcmi.se anti pending 
decision of the law courts, but nothing more. The Zemindar is in most case.s the 
owner of all waste land, or land not held by cultivators, within his estate, and ho 
has certain powers of selling up cultivators for default of payment of IiiTid-ta.\ 
which will bo mentioned hereuftor. The land being “ permanently settled,” that i.s 
to say, the land-revenue on it being fixed Car ever, no incroasi! of revenue acerues 
to the State as more and more land is brought under cultivation. Since the land- 
revenue on these estates was fixed their value has doubled, but the benefit goes to 
the Zemindar alone. On the other hand the Zemindar’s demand does not jirotect 
him from cesses for matters other than land-revenue proper. Zemindars have to 
keep up the regular establishment of village curnums or accountants ; they appoint 
these officials, but a civil court alone can remove them. . About one-fifth of the 
whole Presidency is under zeraindarry. The, obligations laid ujion Z<?inindars in 
their dealings with their tenants will be described hereafter in treating of tenancy. 
The principal of the ancient zemindarries found by the British Government 
on its assumption of the country may be said to have been Vizianagram in the 
Vizagapatam district, Pittapord in the Godavery, "Vencatagherry in the Nelloro 
district, and Ramnaud and Shivagunga in the Madura district ; but there were 
numerous other large estates of the same sort, especially in the north. These 
zemindarries differ at the present moment from those subsequently created under 
Regulation XXV of 1802 in two respects only.* In cases of succession by death 
the law of primogeniture obtains, the eldest son succeeding and the remainder of 
the family being entitled to no more than maintenance ; and the Zemindar cannot 
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encumber or alienate the estate beyond his own lifetiiiK?. Tlio pi’ivato estates 
conferred under Regulation XXV of 1802 go by various names, as proprietaiy 
estates, zemindarries, moorahs, «&c. They must not bo confounded with 
jagheers, shrotriems, and other classes of inara holdings ; mere assignments of 
land-revenue already assessed by Government with no question of the Inamdai-s 
either farming the revenue or being proprietors of the land, and having no 
connection with the regulation just named. In the case of all e.states which arc 
not ancient zemindarries, the ordinary Hindoo rule of inheritance prevails. They 
are sub-divided and alienated freely like any other form of real property. The 
Government have no concern with regard to the succession. It is evident that 
from their constitution these estates are doomed to gradual <3ismemberment. A 
proposal has been made to pass an Act for this Presidency similar to the Scinde 
Encumbered Estates Act, India No. XX of 1881, enabling the Government to 
manage estates for no other reason than their indebtedness ; but the order has 
not been approved, a case not having been made out by the Zemindars for special 
protection. Vol. 11, App. XIjVII shows the names of all the Zeinindar.s in tlie 
Presidency, with the amount of their pesheush. 

121. Inams KNKRANeuisEi), liOT UVREDKEMKD. — Inamdai's who have accopt('d 
the^ terms of enfranchi.senient, but have not redeemed the quit-rent payable on 
their lands, call for notice hero. They pay quit-rent, but their tenure, as regaids 
security of occupation without conditions, and fixity of land demand, is superior to 
that of any class of landholders other than those who have redeemed, 'rhey 
have full powers of alienation, w'hilo they are protected from the j)eriodic revision 
of the ryotwarry rates contemplated by the Revenue Settlement Department. 

122. PoLiOAR Estates. — Poligars hold in the southern aiul w(!.stern portions of 
the Madras Presidency very much the same position as the Zemindars of the 
northern districts. Originally poligars were the descomlants of officei-s of police 
and revenue agents of the Hindoo sovereigns, who advanced themselves to the 
position of chiefs ]iOs.si;8sing military foi'ces and strongliokls. Gradually they reached 
the condition of tributary feudatories and proprietors of lands. Their historical 
relations with the British Government have already been described. All the 
pollicms have been assessed. Some have been gi’anted permanent settlement under 
Regulation XXV of 1802, with sunnuds. The polliems for which no sunnuds have 
been granted are called uijsettled polliems. Practically there is no differencaf 
between the settled and unsettled polliems. The assessment is fixed and permanent 
in both cases and the succession is governed under the same principh^s. It Avas 
once considered that the holder of an unsettled pollioin had bixt a life interest in 
the poUiem, and that it was open to Government to dispose of the polliem as they 
pleased on las death, but this view was not accepted by the Privy Council in a case 
recently decided by them. The Government have directed the issue of permanent 
sunnuds to the holders of all such unsettled polliems as may be willing to accept 
them on the condition of continuing the ti’ibute which they have been paying foi* 
upwards of fifty years. Most of the poligars have accepted the sunnuds, but thero 
are a few to whom they laive not yet been issued. These latter then have a 
demand perpetually settled, but no permanent title, and form a distinct class in the 
terras of the classification given above. There were formerly also a few estates 
called polliems held for real or nominal police services to be rendered to Govci’n- 
raent in the districts of Nellore, North Arcot, and South Arcot. These were settled 
by the Inam Commissioner am^l enfranchised as inams. 

123. Ryotwarry Tenure. — The ryotwarry system of holding under Government 
has now been the principal tenure of this Presidency for more than half a century. 

It is difficult to define it in one or two words. Even the Bombay Revenue Code, 
which is the laAv governing the similar tenure in that Presidency, avoids a defini- 
tion of the right, and merely describes certain of its incidents, attributes and 
limitations. In Madras there is no law on the subject, Regulation XXV of 1802 
having never been held to be applicable to ryotwarry. A difficulty of definition 
however arises from no other cause than the inapplicability to oriental tenures 
of the phraseology of European lauded property. The terms of the engagement 
can easily be enumerated, and these terms are sufficiently well understood aiid 
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practically acted on by tlio pci-son.s concerned. No serious difficulty 1ms as yef 
arisen owing to any difrc'n.uice of opinion as to the interpretation of the ryotwarry 
contract. In ryotwarry tenure the Government deals with an individual, who i.s 
technically assumed to be acting on his own account and not to be a middleman. 
As he is usually a very small holder, this is often actually the case, 'rho Govern- 
ineut allow a ryot who has once acquired possession to remain in posse.ssion a.s 
long as he pays the Government due.s. Even wheii he becomes a defaulter, they 
merely sell such portion of his land as is .sufficient to cover the amount due, and 
under cover of a special law for so doing ; they do not dispossess him by any form 
of eviction other than that ])rovided by the legi.slature under Madras Act 11 of 
1864. If a ryot without authoi ization takes possession of waste a.s.se.ssed land the 
Government do not nev(*rtheles.s evict liirn. In the particular ease of a ryot taking 
posses.sion of unas.ses.sed waste land, the Government reserve the right of ]mtting (>n 
a prohibitoi'y as.ses.sment ; for here the land i.s veiy probably land which it is 
undesirable to cultivate. It is undejstood that in both these cases tlio Jloinbay 
Law allows eviction. The Government concede to the ryot complete power to 
alienate the laud by lease, mortgage, or .sale, and only stijiulatj) that, unless hc^ 
formally registers sucli alienation with the Collector, ho will remain liable for all 
Government due.s on tlu^ laud however accruing. The tree.s on puttah lands, 
however valuable, ai'o absolutely the projjcrty of tho puttalidars, and nothing is 
charged for them except in the case of palmyras in tlie district, of 'I'innovclly. 
In Tinnevelly tho tree-tax can be redeeuKHl by the ])ayment of twenty yeai's’ 
assessment. The most important item in the yearly domaml, namely the iiormai 
land-tax, i.s fixeil in advance and i.s liable to I'ovision aceonling to pre.sent arraiigi.*- 
luents only once in eveiy tliirty yeais Irom time of first settlena'iit. Mven wlicn .i 
revision takes place it has been guaranteed that no iricrea.so shall take place on 
account of improvements made l>y the cultivator himself. The noi inal rate of land- 
tax is fi.xed, but every year numerou.s que.stiou.s arise of eonce.s.sions made or extra 
demand.s for extra benetits conferred ; the settlement of tbe.se (piestions take.s 
place at tho auiiual jummahbundy. Moreover, tho ryot has the powoi* of yearly 
increasing, decroa.sing, or entirely abandoning his holdings ; this has also to 
be attended to at the jummahbundy. The law courts have recently declined to 
rocognizo tlio propn<;tary riglifs evidenced by the power to er(‘at(! an easement 
against Government, in ri'otwarry liolders not claiming a.s liereditary miia.ssidai-H 
and newly put in liy the British Government ; but this i.s Ix'lieved to be a mov 
iloctriiie- The ryotwarry sy.stem has taken the |)Iaco in ino.st localities of the 
2iIahomedan system of renting whole villages to a single individual and leaving it. 
to him to sub-rent to the villagers. It is popular with the people, and creates 
an elastic revenue which expands as increasing population and prosperity cause 
more land to be taken u|». On the other hand it must bo <)b.serv«'d that the 
alxsenee of middlemen causes a most serious amount of detailed labour on the 
part of the Government. 

124. Though the State ha.s a right to fix the land-tax at its discretion, it doe.s 
so in accordance with certain princijiles. In ryotwaiTy it is held that, with a few 
exceptions, its proper amount is half the value of tho net produce of tho land after 
tho expenses of cultivation have been deducted from tho gross pioduce. At tho 
commencement of the ryotwarry settlement the tax was doterrained in a somewliat 
rough-and-ready maimer, which left many anomalies and inecpialitics to bo after- 
wards rectified. The worst of these have been amended from time to time, and 
at the present time there is a Survey Department which detmauines the exact area 
of villages and sub-divisions of villages (khandams) and fields, and a Settlement 
Department which calculates tlio rate of assessment for each in accordance with the 
“ half-net ” principle. The calculation of produce and assessments thus revised 
are to bo in force for thirty years. In Godavery, Kistna, and part of Kurnool 
an important deviation has been allowed from the “ half-net ” principle in tho 
case of land irrigated by channels led from tho great anicuts acro.ss the Goilavery, 
Ki.stna and Toongabudra. Tho land-tax there has been calculated a.s if tho land 
were not irrigated, and tho iirigation is charged for at a uniform rate per acre. 
Further information regarding the Survey and. Settlement Departments which 
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underlie the whole ryotwarry system will be found further on under the special 
sections allotted to those subjects. 

125. It has already been mentioned that the Government have in times past 
furnished a title-deed sotting out what is there called proprietary right in the 
case of all Zemindars either ancient or created within this century, and that they 
still continue to furnish such title-deeds to persons who redeem the land dues in 
perpetuity by a lump sum payment. No such title-deed, however, is given to 
ryots holding under ryotwarry, and they are left to make their own arrangements 
as to creating a title when they dispose of lands by private transaction. When 
first a ryot is put in possession of land he is furnished with a document called a 
puttah. But this is liable to revision at each annual jiimraahbundy, and is 
merely a document to show that, according to the Government register, the ryot 
for that year holds, without relinquishment, such and such survey fields, or parts of 
them, and that the Government looks to that ryot and no other for the Govern- 
ment land-dues until further notice. As long as the ryot actually holds the land 
according to the terms of the register, it is of service to him, as showing that 
the Government will not attempt to put any one else in possession and will not 
exorcise any powers of attachment or resumption of the land without first dealing 
with him ; and the attachment to landed property is a sufficient motive to make 
this a very important consideration. In the law courts however a puttah is very 
weak evidence to prove possession, inasmuch as there is nothing to show that the 
arrangement therein indicated has not been superseded by some subsequent private 
transaction, and even at the outset the Revenue officials in issuing a puttah do not 
attempt to do more than give it to the person who has best ‘ primft facie ’ claim to 
possession. Regulation XXVI of 1802, section 3, declares that the court shall 
not recognize transfers of land other than those shown iif'the register of landed 
property, and the register coincides with the puttahs issued ; but this provi.sion is 
held to make unregistered transfers invalid only as against Government, and with 
reference to the Govorurnent du<!S. Tlie pnttah in fact, as has lately been expi’essed 
by legal authority, does not assume to be any muniment of title, a subject on which 
the Government is silent ; but is only a document indicating certain fiscal arrange- 
ments between the Governinent .and the individual mentioned in it. The puttah 
given to the ryot is his surety against Government. No (locuraent of acceptance is 
received by Government from the ryot, as it is considered unnecessary, the law 
making the land and its produce liable to attachment for arrears in the land-<lues 
in preference to any other claim and whoever bo in occupation. A register 
however called a chitUih, showing the settlement of each individual, is maintained 
in each village ; ryots who are able to read are allowed to examine this register and 
can sign their names in it if they wish. 

126. Occasions will often arise when persons wish to transfer their ryotwarry 
puttahs to others. This the Government are always ready to do on production of 
agreements from both persona interested. In such cases the persons concerned 
prefer a joint applic.ation in the office of the Tahsildar of the talook in which the lain! 
is situated. The Talisildar publishes a notice thirty days in advance in the A'illages 
concerned, and if no objections are raised, hnT>ime«lf oiwlers the transfer. A puttah 
is then issued in the name of the transferee at the next jiimmahbundy. Meanwhile, 
as a rule, the new holder gets possession. In cases where transfer is souglit under 
a decree from a Civil Court sanctioning the transfer, consent of tho parties is of 
course unnecessary, nor is notice given to villagers. Looking to the fact that a 
transferee cannot obtain a puttah except the transferer is willing to enter with him 
into a joint agreement to that effect, it has been suggested that a law should bo 
passed for the protection of the trans^ree making registration of transfers in the 
Collector’s register compulsory. It has not hitherto been thought, however, that 
the loss of the puttah is of sufficient importance to the transferee to make it neces- 
sary to legislate. In the event of the demise of a person whose name is entered in 
the Government register, the Government themselves* take steps to ascertain who is 
the proper successor. On the occasion of each demise the village curnum reports 
to the Tahsildar, and the Tahsildar reports to the Collector. In one or other of 
these reports, or in both of them, the name is given of the person or persons who 
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appear * primfi facie ’ to have the best claims to succeed, under the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan law of succession as the case may be. The Collector, when satisfied, 
causes a puttah to be issued in the name of the presumptive heir or heirs. Tlu- 
transfer of puttahs is carried out as a departmental arrangement and under no 
legislative enactment. The most ordinary cases are where the son or sons succeed 
the father. Among Hindoos property vesting in a person descends in the following 
order : — sons, sons* sons, sons’ grandsons, wife, daughters, mother, father, brother, 
brothers’ sons, paternal grandmother, paternal grandfather, paternal great-grand- 
father, his sons, l;is sons’ sons, the other ascending ancestors, and tlieir sons and sons’ 
sons in like order. The above is the ordinary line of succession. But there are 
various complications of law ; for instance if an undivided member of a family 
dies, leaving only a widow and a brother, the latter succeeds in preforenco to this 
former. The Mahomedan hnv of .succession is still more complicated. But the 
Revenue authorities do not .strictly go into tlio details of law in issuing puttahs to 
the, heirs of the deceased individuals. The puttah is issued to the ‘ priiuu facie ’ 
heir or heirs, leaving the question of possession and other rights to he decided 
in Civil Courts. But when courts pass their decrees in regard to .succession, 
puttahs are issued by the Revenue authorities according to the.so decisions. The 
Hindoo law of succession favours partition and creates very numerous sub-divi.sions 
in the puttahs. 

127. In both of the cases of transfer jtist named, wliethcr that is to say the 
transfer, is effected before or after death, occasions will arise when either lu <i 
parties wish to bo entered jointly and severally in a joint puttah, oi- a person holding 
a puttah desires to split it up and transfer part of it. Tim foruier ciiso will .ari.se. 
occasionally when y)artition is inconvenient, as for instance wlien tlio heirs to a 
single deceased holder are joint widows ; the State does not encourage joint puttahs, 
but it raises no absolute objection if it suits the parties. The Government will 
not separate a puttah once made joint witliout the consent of all the parties-, even 
though one a.sserts a grievance. The latter case, where it i.s sought to sub-divide 
a puttah, is of course of con.stant occurrence. Thei*e were formerly certain regu- 
lations checking the splitting up of blocks or fields marked off’ by the Pymaish or 
Survey Department ; but these were abolished in 1875, and there is now no limit 
to the smallne.ss of a liolding for which a Goveinment putt.ali will be i.s.suod. 
Inquiry is being made as to whether this entails inconve)iienee and Avhether a 
limit is desirable. 

128. Asse.ssed land will 1)0 vacant, vuuler various cii cumstances, as foi' instance, 
owing to its having never boon occupied, o)’ to it.s liaviiig been jn.st thrown u|) by 
a ryot, or to its havino- lapsi <1 to (jovci’nment on a dciiriise oi* at a I’evoiue .sale. 
When there are a.s.se.s,sc(l lauds lu a village thu.s ujjoccupied, it is open to au\ 
individual, whether resident of tlie village or not, to ajtjily for t he laud to hi; iiehl 
by him under the terms of the ryotwany tenure. All applications by straug<'r.s arc 
invariably cornumuicated to 'he uiii’.-issid.-vr.s and other r<?.si<lcnt viJl.igcr.s .so fh.ii 
tliey may have the refusal, and it is only when the inirassidar.s arul rt'.si<lent.s do not 
agree lo take up the lands that they are given to strangers. When there ai'o two 
or more applicants for the s.aine land, preference is given to the ryot wlii>ise laud 
adjoins, and when there is no such claimant, to the first among tlie applicaurs who 
is a ryot of the village in preforenco to a stranger. But no preferential claim on 
the ground of posso.ssion of the adjoining land, or of the re.sidcuce in the village, 
i.-? admitted in favour of a ryot by who.se relinquishment the laiul becomes unoccu- 
pied and available for allotment. In all ca.ses durkhasts for wholt; survey fields 
have preference over durkliasts for portions only. The applications aj’c in the firsf 
instance disposed of by the Talisildar. From his decision an appeal lie.s to the 
Divisional OflBcer if made witliin thirty days, and from hi.s deci.sion again an appeal 
can be made to the Collector within thirty days. The Collector’s decision is 
usually final, but where a Collector has passed the deci.sion on appeal from a 
Tahsildar within Ins own division a special appeal lies to the Board of Reveniie if 
made within forty days. 

129. Ryots are allowed to relinquish their lands provided they apply for per- 
mission to relinquish suflSciently early in the season to enable other.s to commence 
cultivation upon them. The dates up to which ryots are permitted to relinquish 
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their lands in the several districts are shown below.p] The dates vary so as to 
follow those of the first rains in each district. The lands relinquished must be 
accessible to others, otherwise the relinquishment is not accepted. For instance a 
ryot would not be permitted to retain all the fields in his holding except the centre 
one, as this would not be an eligible holding for another ryot. 

130. The tenures and settlements as between Government and the payer of 
the land-dues are in Malabar and Canara professedly a mere form of ryotwarry. 
The special arrangements which exist in those districts between the landlord and 
his tenants do not as a rule affect the Government, and in dealing with the occu- 
pant the Government ignore as much as possible the existence of middlemen, or of 
interests other than their own. Sometimes, for instance, the Government put- 
tahdar in Malabar is a jenray landholder with his tenants under him, and some- 
times he is a pauttomcar tenant owing his separate rent to a superior jeutuy ; but 
into, this the Government do not go. Again in Canara, though the landlord’s right 
or mooly-huk sometimes fulls to Government by escheat, the Government are in the 
habit of taking steps for divesting tliemselves of it and of handing it over to the 
occupying ryot. In some respects, however, there are considerable difTcinmces 
between this sort of ryotwarry settlement and the ordinary ryotwarry settlement, 
even from the Government point of view. For instance there is no detailed 
survey in these districts, and the settlements are made not on fields but on holdings. 
Again, there are doubts how much waste lands are at the disposal of Government, 
a considerable portion being at present claimed as private property. Itcraissions 
again are never needed, owing to the certainty of the seasons and tlie lightness 
of tlie assessment. The ancient character of the proprietary rights enjoyed by 
West Coast landlords has already been seen from the historical sketch of land 
tenures. They are to the individual what the mirassy rights of the Eastern Coast 
are to the commimity. 

131. Otooo<jo, Mottxfvsal, a.vd Amattxv. — The Oloogoo, Mottafysal, and 
Amaiiny systems of settlement involve questions of demand rather than of tenure. 
In all cases where the Government ajiply them, they apply them to the individual 
ryot, and they are thei’cforo different forms of ryotwarry. Details of the demand 
will bo given hereafter. 

132. Lands uEi,n ox Cowles, &c', — A qowle is S,n agreement to hand over 
land without payment for a certain period, or on payment for a certain period of a 
diminished assessment gradually rising to full assessment. When the period is 
finished the holder becomes a ryotwarry holder, but not before. In the meanwhile 
he is. subject to the terms of the contract contained in the cowlo. The cowle 
tenure is usually granted to induce cultivators to break up unpromising waste 
lauds. Tliough much used between Zemindars, Inamdars, &c., and their tenants, 
cowles are not in frequent use by Government. Lands held under the tope rules 
hereafter to be described fall in reality, though not nominally, under this class of 
tenure. If the Government have good grounds under the contract for dispos- 
sessing the cowledar, they can do so and re-enter on the land. It will be noticed 
that this riglit is never claimed in the case of an ordinary Government ryot. 

133. OuDiNARY Inam Tbxubes of Land. — When the State has given up its right 
to the land-tax, or a portion of it, in favour of an individual or an institution, or to 
remunerate persons for performing certain duties, the grant is termed an inam or 
manyam. A very largo number of such gprants was made by former governments, 
and it was a condition of most of them that they could not bo alienated witliout 
the consent of the State, that they would escheat to Government on the failure of 
male heirs in the direct lino, and that they might be cancelled on the occurrence of 
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any lapse. In some cases the grants were to be resumed after a certain nunjber of 
lives, that is to say after a certain number of successions by inheritance. Other 
inains depended on the execution of certain religious ob.servance.s, or tho per- 
formance of certain State services. In 1858 a commission was e.stsiblished to 
examine the titles of tlio possessors of inams, and to enfranchise thejji jf they 
wished by commuting for a moderate quit-rent the right of Government to pixivont 
alienation, to resume, or to demand service. There are still certain inam lands the 
holders of which have not .accepted tho terms of enfranchisement offereil by the 
Inam Commission. These remain on the old and very I’estrictcd tenure. Tln^y aix* 
subject to favourably calculated dues on account of land-ta.x, but on the otlu‘r hand 
they have a tenure very inferior to that of enfranchised iiiamdai-s or even to that 
of ordinary ryotwarry holders. They cannot alienate tlieir lands. Succession is 
prescribed as above shown in a definite way. They hold only on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, and Government claims an absolute right to adjudicate as to 
the proper fulfilment of those conditions. In the case of Village Service Inams 
the tenure may almost bo said to be at the pleasure of Government. Full parti- 
culars regarding inams will bo given under the heading of Inam Oornmi.ssion. 

134. Fakmino THi: Revenue. — The principle of farming out the land-revenue in 
certain localities for acertain period has almost disappeared. Some rents, howen er, 
still remain. Thus in the A'izagapatam district the Honjerain estate and Paleondah 
talook are rented out on a lease of years to a mercantile firm. Reckoning these 
talooks and detached villages together there are throughout tho Presidency 331 
villages, rented out, 87 in Vizagapatam, 231 in the Godavery, 12 in Chingleput, and 
1 in North Arcot. A large number of these are hill-villages not surveyed and not 
touched by tho Settlement Department. The old joint-rent system, where tlie 
villagers themselves took up the lease and were jointly and severally responsible, 
has now entirely disappeared. The last trace of it existed a few years ago in the 
hilly parts of the Godavery. 

136. Mirassy Rights. — Tlie rights which go by the name of mir-ass^^ must, bo 
mentioned here. Tliey are not sulficiently strong to bo classed as tenures f)r rights 
against Government, such as zomiudarry or ryotwarry; but they are sometimes 
more than the mere preferential right to occupy new land hereafter to bo mentioned, 
and they are recognized by the Government. The origin of mirassy rights in tlu* 
Tamul country has been already described in the historical sketch of Land Tenures. 
Nearly all that remains now of the special rights of tho communal oligarchies is the 
claim by certain hereditary raira.s.sida:’s in the Chingleput district to fees upon waste 
which may hereafter be brought under cultivation, and upon lands now occupied 
by nou-mira.ssidars which may hereafter be throAvn up and again re-ocenjiied uinli'r 
the Durkha.st rules. These fees, otherwi.so called Swatantranis, were Formerly 
taken from the gross produce before the division of the croji, and were then paid 
to ‘the mira.ssidars both by the ryots and by tho Government. TJioy are now madcs 
payable entirely by the ryots, liberal allowance having been made with tiic.se on 
arriving at the money rates of .assessment charged on their lands. The Swatan- 
tram payable by the ryot under these circumstances is a yearly sum of two annas 
in each rupee of the Government assessment ; this amount being Jield to r.^presmd, 
the old average rate of 3 per cent, of tho gross produce of tlie year. These fees 
are recorded by the Government in the laud-revenue registers, and ibeir oollee.Lion 
is left to the mirassidars themselves. The total amount in the Chingleput ilistiibt 
is very small, but the right is tenaciously held to, and represents what was in 
former days a highly important institution. There are some mirassy Swatantraius 
in Tinnevelly, and possibly also in other districts, but Government has taken no 
steps to recognize them. It should be mentioned that tlie word iniras.sy means 
nothing beyond hereditary right, and that it is often applied to other rights besides 
the special right now under mention ; it is applied, for instance, iu the north to . 
hereditaiy rights to village offices. 

136. Unassigned Lands. — The unassigned land still in the possession of the 
State consists of all land which is not included in any zemiudarry, ryots’ holding, 
or other land already given eut by. Government for occupation. If it lies, 
however, within the boundaries* of a village, certain proscriptive rights are 
voi, L 32 
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conceded to the villagers of that particular village, probably as a relic of the old 
village communal system, in the way of preferential claim to occupy ; and this 
distinguishes the case for the purposes of the present classification from that of 
unassigned land not so situated. Unassigned land within a village will be either 
of the assessed class or the unassessed class. The mode in which assessed lands 
are applied for and taken up in the first instance has already been described. The 
unassessed land of a village is also at the disposal of the Government acting in 
trust for the interests of the village community. Subject to the instructions of the 
Government officers, certain portions are reserved for the gratuitous and communal 
use of the villagers, as the tanks, streets, channels, threshing-floor, burial-grounds, 
cattle-stand, &c. ; while in all cases except in the town of Madras and some places 
on the West Coast, a house-site, and a backyard with permission to cultivatt? 
garden pro<luce in it, are provided gratuitously for each family. The addition to 
or subtraction from the area of village-site is provided for by fixed rules. The 
unassessed waste lands of a village, which arc not yet assigned, and which are not 
reserved for these special purposes, are* offered for sale in convenient lots free of 
assessment, and subject only to local taxes. In Tanjore and Madras there are no 
such lands to be sold, and on the Neilgherry and Shevaroy Hills and in the Wynatid 
tho arrangements in nearly all cases fall under the head next to bo mentioned. Thu 
prices shown below [*] arc the upset prices fixed for each district and lands ai‘c 
made over to the highest bidder above that price. No lot within a village is 
allowed to e.vceod JO acres except under orders of Government, but one person 
may bid for contiguous lots. Tlie lots are as far as practicable in paralIelogra)ns. 
In selling the laud tho existing and customary rights of Government, of other 
proprietors, and of the public in existing roads and paths, and in streams running 
through or bouiiditig the lands are carefully reserved, and wlien the salb is com- 
pleted and money paid, a formally drawn up title-deed is granted to the purchaser 
by Government. The land is surveyed and demarcated before the sale, and its cost 
is borne out of the sale-money if there be any purchaser, and if there bo no pur- 
chaser by tho first applicant at whoso instance the survey has been undertaken. 
The first applicant has in all cases to make a deposit covering the cost of survey. 
Due notice is given to the public before sale, and any claims put forward are dis- 
posed of on their merits. Tho Government can of course alienate the unassessed 
land, if they wish, by puttah or on cowlo in the ordinary way, instead of selling 
the land in tlio manner just described. This is indeed in practice almost tho only 
course as far as land in the plains is concerned. The rules apply virtually only to 
hilly tnicts, there being no stretches of unassessed waste in the plains. 
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137. Unassigned land outside tlie limits of any village as defined by custom 
or the Survey Department is absolutely at the disposal of Government. Such 
portions of land are very limited on the plains, which are fully occupied by village 
comihunities, but they abound on the hill ranges where the indigenous tribes haivt? 
established only a very partial occupation, and where general occupation is only 
just springing up. The alienation of lands lying outside villages will fall in a few 
cases under the rules described in the last paragraph. On the Noilgherries and 
Shevaroys, and in the Wynaud, however, there is a special provision that ther«^ 
shall be no upset price except the cost of demarcation and survey, and that tin' 
lands shall be liable to assessment. Thus forest lands are free of asses.smciit lor 
five years on the Neilghcrries and for three years in the Wynaud, after which they 
are assessed at Rupees 2 per acre. Grass*laud is liable to an assessment of 8 annas 
per acre from the date ot appropriation. On the Shevaroy Hills all lands arc liable 
to a uniform rate of 1 rupee per acre from the date they are taken up. In any of 
these cases the annual assessment may be redeemed at 25 years* purchase as alrea<ly 
mentioned. 

138. Tenubes other than those under Government. — In a ryotwarry country 
the most important considerations connected with land tenures are those which 
concern the relations of Government with persons holding immediately from il. 
The system of tenancy under such land-holders is however fully developed, regis- 
tered ryots sub-letting their lands and living on the difference. The system is 
even a matter in which Government is concerned, the interference of tlic Revenm^ 
officials between land-holder and tenant being often required under the law. In 
the districts on the Bast Coast lauds are rented out by the land-holder.s either for a 
fixed annual payment in money, or as ‘metayers* for a share in the produce, wliich 
is generally half. Ordinarily dry and garden lands are I'ented for money and 
irrigated lands for a share in the produce. Except in largo ssemindarric's, where 
rights have grown up from long possession, private tenants as a rule are toimuts 
at will, and the leases are from year to year. Legislation is under eonteinplatioii 
for the further definition and protection of the rights of those tenants who liold 
under zemindars, poligars, shrotriemdars, inamdars, or farmers of land j'cvenue, 
such landlords being regarded as practically in the same position as Governnienf, 
and their tenants being held to be entitled under conditions to tlio .same rights 
as Government ryots. The basis of the proposed legislation is to throw on tlic 
landlord the onus of proving a right to evict or enhance. 

139. On the West Coast tenancies are of a speci.al nature, being more perma- 
nent than elsewhere, and the lands being generally leased out for a number of year-. 
In South Canara tenants arc of two kinds, Moolguoiiy and Chalgiumy. 'I'll.- 
moolguenies are permanent tenants under the njoohvurgdar or landloi'd, paying a 
fixed and invariable rent. 'riiese tenancy rights have been for the most pan 
obtained from the landlord jis grants in perpetuity on the payment of a fine and on 
condition of paying annually a specified rent. Such tenants cannot be ousted except 
for non-payment of rent, and even in this case not till they have been fully recom- 
pensed by the landlord for the permanent improvements they may have made on 
the lands. Subject to payment of rent they are at liberty to sub-rent, mortgage', 
or sell their interest, and are rather a description of subordinate landlords than mere 
tenants. On failure of heirs the title lapses to the landlord. In granting land ou 
ihoolgueny tenure conditions are now often imposed which are never found in the 
ancient deeds, e.g., that the right shall not be alienable, and that on the rent falling 
into arrears, or the trees standing on the land being wilfully destroyed, the leasu 
shall be forfeited. The chaJguenies are temporary ryots under the moolwnrgdars tu- 
moolguenies ; their lease is for a limited term, usually one year, or even at will. In 
the case of these tenants the landlord has the right to raise the rent or oust tin- 
tenants whenever he pleases, when no period is fixed, after howev(?r reimbursing 
him for all permanent improvements made by him. Practically the tenants aii- 
seldom ousted unless they are heavily in arrears. In some large estates there is 
an intermediary tenancy, when the tenants have no written leases, but are in 
practice treated as moolguenies. The rents of moolguenies and chalguenies are paid 
either in money or a certain quantity of grain, and never by a share of the crop ns 
in other parts of the Presidency. In Malabar the tenures under which lands are 
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held by tenants are Kaunom, Panayam; Kooyikaunom, and Veroompauttom. In the 
first two cases tlio tenant has some pecuniary interest in the land. In the case (d 
kaunom the rent is paid to the jenmy after^ allowing the tenant a deduction on 
account of the interest on the sum advanced and the Government revenue of t lie- 
land. This kind of case generally extends over a period of twelve years, on Mu! 
expiration of which it is renewed or revoked according as the jenmy and the tenant 
are on terms good or bad Avith each other. If the deed is i-ene\vcd the jemny is 
entitled to a fee or allowance calculated at 20 per cent, or more on the ainoimt 
originally advanced. The sum so paid will not bo shown in the deeds, nor will it 
be returned to the tenant at any time. If the jenmy desires to resume the land, he 
has to make over to the tenant the whole of the deposit money and th(^ customni-y 
value of any improveraeiits which may have been effected l)y the tmiant. 'J'his 
cannot be done before the expiration of the term of twelve years. If meanwhile 
the land deteriorates through the neglect of the tenant, he shall have to give 
compensation to the jenmy fox* the damage thus sustained. In thet-ase of Panayam, 
land is given possession of as security for a certain amotint advanced. Rent is paid 
to the jenmy after deducting the interest on the sxim advanced at the rate specified in 
the deed. In some cases wlien the deed provides that the mortgagee should pay tho 
Government revenue, a sura on this account is also deducted from the rent payable 
to the jenmy. When there is no period prescribed in the deed, the jenmy may 
whenever he likes take back the land on payment to the mortgagee of the sum 
advanced. These mortgagees are not generally allowed to make improvements on 
the land. Unoccupied waste parambas are leased on Kooyikaunom right gen^wally 
for twelve years, and sometimes for longer periods, for the purpose of raising 
buildings and plantations thereon ; when the land is returned to the jenmy on tho 
expiration of the term the value of improvements nxade by the te nant is paid to 
him. In this as well as the two foregoing cases the right possessed by tho tenant.^ 
on tho lands hold by them is transferable. The death of either tenant or landlord 
does not affect the lease when there are surviving members in tho family of either. 
Another kind of lease called Vcroompaxittomor simple lease is generally for one year, 
and sometimes for longer pei’iods, and is terminable according to the terms sliown 
in the deed. A rent, generally two-thirds of the produce of the land, is annually 
paid by the tenant to tho landlord. In the case of leases for loxiger periods than 
one year the landlord receives in advance the rent for a certain period not exceeding 
one year. Tho tenant receives no interest for the amount thus advanced, but on the 
termination of the lease the said amount is either repaid to the tenant or credit given 
him for the same against the rent duo by him. There is also another kind of lease 
known as Oondarty, under which the landlord receives in advance tho rent for a 
certain number of years and tho land is let out to the tenant for the same period. 
The tenant has no more payments to make to the landlord. When tho pei-iod 
expires tho land is returned to the landlord. This kind of lease is generally 
applicable to parauiboos and plantations. 

] 40. Tho Government are not concerned in any way in transactions connected 
with land other than those already mentioned. It may be observed, however, 
that private mortgages are exceedingly common. Sums of money are frequently 
advanced upon landed security, the condition being generally that the mortgageo 
shall enter and enjoy tlie land for a definite period, though sometimes it is arranged 
that the mortgagor shall hold as a tenant of tho mortgagee during the terra and 
sometimes the lands are hypothecated simply. Sub-mortgages are frequently made 
on the East Coast. It is not customary for an outgoing mortgagee to claim com- 
pensation for improvements. Private sales of land again take place, but by no 
ncans so frequently. Mortgages are most numerous on the West Coast, especially 
in Malabar, for reasons already given. It is there considered disgraceful to sell 
absolutely the jenm right, i.e., birth-right or proprietoi*ship. There are several 
kinds of Malabar mortgages, the principal being Otty and Adima Jenm. The 
peculiarity of the latter mortgage is that the sum l^rrowed is not mentioned in tho 
deed, and that its use is confined to Rajahs, Numboories, and heads of villages. 
In South Canara land and produce are separately mortgaged. If the land itself is 
mortgaged no intei'est is demanded. The mortgagor is sometimes permitted to 
reside upon the estate and allowed to cultivate a small portion in the capacity of 
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a tenant, but the raortgagot* pays the Circar rent and transacts the whole business 
of the estate as if he were tlie proper owner. The mortgage bond always eoniaiii.s 
a clause that as soon as the sum borrowed is repaid the land is to be retur; .’d lu 
the mortgagor, the latter paying the expenses of all improvomonts. A certam 
portion oi the produce of estate is frequently mortgaged for the di.scharge of 
interest on debts. In this case it is stijqdated that a certain quantity of rice is to 
be paid annually, but that the person receiving the rice shall be allowed no inter- 
ference with the estate. Should the mortgagor fail in the payment, the land itself 
is to be made over to tlje mortgagee. The first of these Canar.a mortgages is 
termed Bhogyaudy or living mortgage, the other Toradavoo or dead mortgage. 

141. Law. — The Regulations and Acts relating to the Land and Land 'fenures 
now in force in this Pre.sidency are Statute 13, Ed. 1 (‘ De Donis’), 3 and 4 Win. 
IV, c. 85, s. 80 (Government of India) ; India Act IV of 1S37, s. 1 (Property in 
Land); India Act II of 1.851, s. 8 (Land Revenue, Madras Town) ; India Act 
XXVIII of 1806, s. 23 (Powers of Mortgagees and Trustees) ; India Act VII of 
1870, ss. 7, 8, 19, XI I, XXII (Court Fees) ; India Act Xof 1870 (laind Acquisition) ; 
India Act XXVI of 1871 (Advances for Agricultural Impiwements) ; India Act 
VIII of 1875, s. C (liiiand Customs); India Act XXI of 1870, .ss. 2, 5 (.amending 
Land Improvement Act) ; India Act 111 of 1877, ss. l7 (J), 89 (RegisI ration) ; India 
Act XV of 1877, s. 4, seh. II, Nos. 17, 18 (Limitation); India Act VII of 1S78, 
ss. 10, 37,83 (Forests); India Act 1 of 1879, ss. 4, 5, sch. I, No. 12 (a) (Stamp); India 
Act XVI of 1881, s. 10 (Oi)sLruetions in fairways); India Act 11 of 1882, s. 30 
(Trusts) ; India Act IV of 1.882, s. 8 (Transfer of Property) ; India Act V of 
s. 19 (Ea.sements) ; India Act X of 1882, s. 88 (Criminal Procedure ) ; India Act A T V 
of 1882, 8. 398 (Civil Procedure) ; India Act XV of 1882, ss. 41, 49 (Pt’esideucy 
Small Cause Courts); Madras Act II of 1804, ss. 11, 32, 33, 41 (Recovery of 
Arrears of Revenue) ; Madras Act VIII of 1805 (Recovery of Rent) ; Madras Act 
VI of 1867, S.S. 4, 17, 19, 23 (Land Revenue, Madras Tow'n) ; Madras Act 11 of 
1868, 88. 6, 9 (Tolls on Roads and Bridges) ; Madras Act I of 1870, s. 3 (Canal 
Tolls and Ferries); Madras Act II of 1871, s. 1 (explaining Madras Act VIII 
of 1805, s. 11, cl. 4) ; Madras Act V of 1882, ss. 10, 30 (Madras Forests) ; 
^fadras Regulation XXV of 1802; a Regulation for declaring the proprietary 
I'ight of land.s to be vested in jn<lividual persons, and for defining the rights of 
such persons, xmder a permanent assessment of the Land Revenue in the British 
territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George : section 2 declares that 
the proprietary right of the .soil shall become vested in the zemindars or other 
proprietors of land, and in their heirs and laAvful successors : imder section 3 
where the conditions of the permanent assessment of the revenue have been 
adjusted, a sunuud i railkout istimrar, or deed of permanent property, is granted 
to zemindars who execute a correspondent caboolcat, the sunnuds and caboolcat 
containing the conditions and articles of tenure by which the lands are held : by 
section 4 lakhiraj lands are excluded from permanent settlement : section 8 
sillows proprietors of land to transfer their proprietary right in the whole, or in 
any part of their zeraindarries ; Madras Regulation XXVI of 1802 ; a Regulation 
for governing the sale and sub-division of Malgoozarry lands in the British terri- 
tory subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George : under section 2, Collectors are 
required to keep registers of revenue-paying lands and of transfei’s of lands : section 
3 declares that transfers of land made by individual persons without being regis- 
tered in the registers of the Collectors shall not be valid ; and Madras Regulation 
IV of 1822 : ti Regulation declaring the true intent and meaning of Regulations 
XXV, XXVII (repealed) and XXX (repealed) of 1802, so far as they relate to the 
rights of the actual cultivators of the soil : section 2 declares that the provisions 
of Regulation XXV of 1802 “ were not meant to define, limit, infringe, or destroy 
the actual rights of any description of landholders or tenants ; but merely to point 
out in what manner tenants might be proceeded against, in the event of their not 
paying the rents justly due from them, leaving them to recover their rights, if 
infringed, with full costs and damages, in the established Courts of Justice.” 
The detailed law on the subject is shown under the heads of * Agricultural Lease,* 
* Tjakhiraj Lands,* ‘ Land,* ‘ Land Acquisition,* * Landholder,* ‘’Land Improve- 
rou. I. 33 
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meiit,- ‘ Lat)<llorcl and Tenant,’ ‘ Puttah,’ ‘ Register of Revenuc-paying Lands/ 

* Hyot^arry Teniii’e/ rind ‘ yiiTinud i inilkeut istimrar,’ in Vol. II, 

142. Statistics.- -Tlui tal.lo at foot p] shows the number of liohlings and 
holders direct under (loverniueiit, '.vith the area and assessinont ot the lioldings, .is 
f'Seertainod for a very recent date. The number ot persons who own property and 
who are independent of labour, as j-otarned in the census .schedules, is 176,580, or 
I'l per cent, of the male jiopulation. They are most nuinerou.s in the lanjoio 
district, where 7’7 percent, of tfio males are so entered. In the (lodavory distiict 
this class forms .3 per cent, of the population, while in Tinnovelly and Coimb.atoro 
only 0-04 and 0-02 per cent, .are so returned. The Brahmins figure out of all propor- 
tion to any other class as holders of property; 64,545, or IP? per coni;, of their 
numbers being included under this head. ’I'he Cshatriyas have o'i per cent. The 
Chetties, who have their capita! mostly laid out in trade, have only 0'5 per cent. 
The Vellalars or cultiv’atiug castes have only I’G per cent., but many of these are 
wealthy, though they hold their lands only on ryotwarry tenure. The writer or 
accountant castes are considerable holders of property in the districts of Vizaga- 
patain and Tanjore, where 22'4 and 31‘4 per cent, respectively of their numbei'S 
are so classed. 


LAND REVENUE COLLECTION. 

143. Introduction. — The collection or demand of Land Revenue will bo noticed 
with the same order of subjects as in the case of Land Revenue Tenures. 

144. The Demand on Permanently Settled Estates. — The land-revenue 
demand on all zemindarries, mootahs and other proprietary ostatos is fi.xed once for 
all, and no i-emis.sions are granted for loss of crop or other rca.soii.s. There is, 
therefore, no special yearly investigation and setthiinent as in the case of ryotwarry 
holdings. Slight variations, howevo’-, occasionally occur. For instance lands 
forming p.art of a zemimlarry arc sometimes taken up by Goveniincut for public 
works. Again the colh.-ctiou of Government quit-rents on inams situated in the 
zemiudaiTics is sometimes transferred to the Zcinind.'^i’.s, who add the aiiiouiit to 
their pesheush less 30 per cent, foi* the trouble of collecting. In such cases tlKi 
necessary adjustments are made by the Collectors and reported to the Boaril of 
Revenue. Water-rates are also charged on zeraindarry lands when xyater is u.scd 
from sources of irrigation newly created by Government. The charge is made only 
on lands actually irrigated every year ; but where the Zemindars consent, a com- 
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position is made with them for a term of years. Where existing work.s have been 
superseded by tlie new works, full allowance is made for the area previously 
irrigated by the former. For instance in the case of the Nidadvolo Zoinindaiay in 
the Godavery, where the Government anicut works have obstructotl tlie Zt niindar’s 
ancient sources of iirigation, the estate has been allowed to irrigate under the 
anicut channels free of charge 25,881 acres of land, which was formerly irrigatetl, 
or considered capable of being irrigated. The charges for water-rate go under the 
general technical head “ Miscellaneous Revenue.” The jenm or peslicush paid 
by Zemindars has usually been’fixed in the first instance at two-thirds of thtj gross 
estimated collections from the cultivator. 

145. The Demand on Inam Lands. — The whole question of the demand on inam 
lands would naturally be. treated here. Technically however, it is only the quit- 
rent on whole inam village.^, or “ Shrotriems” as these are called, that is treated 
as a separate item, quit-rent on other or Minor ” inarns fitlliug^ under the head 
Miscellaneous Land-revenue. The quit-rent on inam villages is a fixed revenue, 
aiid no remissions, as' a rule, are grante*!. Variations will however occur in the 
same way as in zemindarric'S on account of lands being taken up by <lie Govern- 
ment for public purposes, or on account of water-rate, &c. ; or again in the event of 
the liolder relinquishing land. The (juit-rent on inam laiids is usually called jody 
in cases whore it i‘cprc.scut-s the old quit-rent its ojjposed to tint recently imposed 
by the Inam Commission. 

146. Quit-hf.nts on TlniLDlvo yiTi'.s. — The qnit-rcnls (h'lived from building 
sites fall naturally for mention here. 'I’hcy are grouped, however, teeh'.iic.dly under 
Land-revenue Mi.scellatieous, .aiHl will be e.Kplained hereafter. 

147. The De-Mand on RY;)T\VAiutY IIoi, lungs. — The actual rate at wltieh the Lind 
is to be assessed under ryotwarry is fi.xed for a periotl of thirt y year.s by tlio Iie\'enuc 
Settlement Department. But the ryot has the liberty, ivs alrtiady explained, of 
contracting or extending his lioldings ; and the Government undei take t.c gi ant 
remissions of land revenue, and assume the right to make extra c!iai'ge.« under 
certain circumstances. There are therefore considerable variations from year to 
year to be attended to at the juramahbundy or yearly settlement of accounts. The 
ryotwarry settlement i.s formed by adding to tlie assessment of the hohlings 
(first) the charge on account, of sccond-crop cultivation, and (.secondly) water-t-ax on 
ryotwarry lands ; and deducting therefrom (first) the assessment of waste nanitted, 
(secondly) occasional remissions, (thirdly) fixed remissions, and (fourthly) tied ac- 
tions on account of xullage cstablisliments and sundry other purposes, h'uudry 
items classed as miscellaueous revenue are afterwards added to the demand. It, 
may be mentioned that in tlie Bombay ryotwarry there ai o no rernission.s, except 
for famine or other extraordinary cause. 

148. The jumraahbundy just mentioned generally takes place after December, 
by which time most of the important crops have been harvested and most of 
the changes likely to take pioce in holdings are ascertained. T'ho different places 
where it is to be conducted, mostly four or five in each talook, are previously 
notified, the village officers concerned are summoned, and ryots who have any 
representations to make are invited to attend. The settlement officer is usually 
the revenue officer in charge of the revenue division. It is the duty of tliu 
Tahsildar to see that all the village accounts are ready before the date fixed for tho 
jummahbundy, and this is usually carried out by causing the curnums to come to 
the talook cutcherry two or three weeks in advance and there finish wl)atever is 
incomplete in their accounts. Tho principal accounts which the curiuim brings 
with him to the jummahbundy are the Adangal, No. 4 of the village accounts, or 
account against each field,- taking the fields according to the pymaish or latest 
survey ; the rain-account. No. 2 B, or account of supply of irrigation-water ; and 
the statement of monthly cultivation. No. 1, or account of cultivation in each field, 
used to check the Adangal. Arrived at the talook cutcherry the qurnum prepares 
the different extracts required for that cutcherry or for the settlement officer him- 
self. When the accounts are ready the settlement officer proceeds to tho different 
stations already fixed, and passes orders on the accounts, in the presence as far as 
possible of the inhabitants of each village. The statements placed before the 
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settlement oflficcr vary in diffei-etit districts, but the following may be taken as a 
sample list : — No. 8 of tlie. village accounts, or Vajaputty, that is to say, list of 
remissions claimed in accordance with the established i-ulus ; a water-rate statement 
for each village, that is to say, recommendations for the chai-ge or rmnission of 
water-rate; a talook stat(;mcnt for order.s in cases of unauthorized cultivation of 
cither porainboke or assessed waste, as also iti cases of excess or deficient extent 
found on mea.sur(mient ; talook statement, for orders in cases arising out of 
cowles, and other special puttahs ; No. 6 of the village accoimts, for orders as to 
the rate of asse.ssment in cases of poramboke land being newly taken up after 
pormi.ssion ; atul a talook statmuent showing miscellaneous cases sent up for orders 
by the Tahsildar. In the last column but one of all these statements are entered 
remarks and recommendations by the Tahsildar. For instance as regards wet land 
remission he will enter in abstract the general particulars of the block of irrigation 
to which the field in question belongs ; thus total holding.s and total left waste 
under that branch of irrigation, liow many months’ supply the tank (if it is a tank) 
is capable of holding, and how many months’ w'ater it has received ; whether the 
holder of the field has any special claims for indulgence ; and any other matters 
which may occur. The settlement officer writes his final orders m the last column. 
The statements, as disposed of for each village by the settlement officer, are taken 
away to the talook cutclicrry, and the orders entered are there put in fox’ce. The 
next step is for the curiium to prepare the Chittah, No. 5, in the village accounts, or 
ledger of accounts against eacli puttah ; this evidently consists mei’oly in taking out 
entries fi’ora the field register or Adangal, as modified by the orders of the settlement 
officer, and booking them against the different puttahs. After the chit 1 ah is prepared 
it is clieckcd by the talook gooinasta, ami is signed and stamped by the Taiusildar. 
In practice a gi-eat part of the chittah will be already written up befort? the curnum 
comes to jnmuiahbundy. From the chittali as finally signed in the talook cutcherry, 
the curnuiiT writes up all such puttah.s as requin; renewal or to be inedihed or newly 
is.sued, and these* are elieckc'd by the talook goomastas and signed and staiiqa'd bv 
the scttlerncMit officer. According to (ho usual ])ractic(\ no put tali is renewed oV 
modified or newly jssuiMl excejit at tin* time of jnmmalibuiidy, even though sanction 
for such proceedings may have liei'ii given during liho current work of the preceding 
months of tlu* year, ilenewal of a. pnttali can only be iK'cessary when either tlie old 
puttah has be(*n lost, or wlion it is full atul lias no room fur fnrtlier entries. As a 
rule the yearly changes take the form of modifications, tliat is to say of new entries 
entered under the old entries, with a signature for the new entries. Changes in a 
puttah are necessitated, either in order to change the name, the last holder having 
died (powty) or having relinquishetl (sody) ; or in order to clmiigo the account 
items, the water-rate or land-as.sessment or special cess or other item being different 
this year from last (jasty and cunnnee). When laiid is newly t.aken up (durkhast), 
entirely nexv puttahs have to bi* issued, at least in cases where the applicant is not 
already a puttahdar. Properly sjieaking tlie curnum should obtain at the hands of 
tlie iyot.s concerned all old puttahs whieli require renewal or modification, but this 
is not always done, the putt, ah of the latest date being held to sup**rsede all previous 
puttahs. The puttah.-^ after being signed by the settlement officer are handed Iwick to 
the curnum, and it i.s his duty to distribute them to the ryots. The fluctuations 
involved in the proceedings of the yearly settlement are not allowed to interfere 
with the current collections. By rights a ryot must up till the date of junimah- 
bundy pay his kists as if the demand was the same as for last year ; but in practice 
amounts which are known to be under decision are allowed by the monigars to 
stand over. Similarly when a transfer is known to have taken place, collections 
will in practice be made in advance of jummahbundy from the new holder. When 
the jummahbundy is completely finished certain other abstract accounts are prepared 
by the curnum, which need not here be particularized. Cultivation made after the 
jummahbundy, but appertaining to the fusly then in question, appears under Land- 
revenue Miscellaneous, and is treated as a separate item of revenue. Remissions 
granted after jummahbundy are similarly not shown in the accounts of the year, but 
the amounts involved are written off the accounts as irrecoverable with the sanction 
of Government in the following year. It is to be noted that in Bombay} where 
there are no yearly ordinary remissions, the jummahbundy is more sinqile tluni in 
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Madras, involving only changes on account of new occupation, relinquishment, or 
partUion. 

149. The standard rates of assessment are determined by the Revenue Settle- 
ment Department, as hereafter described. Briefly speaking the lands are first 
classified according to their soils, and the grain values of each soil are determiued 
by actual experiments taken over tr large area and with the help of other extra- 
neous information. From the grain value thus determined a deduction is made on 
account of unfavourable seasons and cultivation expenses, and the remainder, which 
represents the net produce, is halved. From this half a small deduction is again 
made on account of unprofitable areas, and the remainder is commuted into money 
at a fixed rate, which represents the average value of the grain for a series of years 
sufficiently long to balance the ordinary fluctuations of seasons and other temporary 
causes. The money-rates thus obtained approximate as nearly as possible to half 
of the value of the net pi*oduce. 

1 50. In fixing the standard rates of assessment the irrigated lands are presumed 
to yield but one crop, and when a second crop is raised on them with the aid of 
Government water half the standard rate is charged in addition. In some cases 
however this charge has already been commuted at the old pyrnaish or by the Set- 
tlemont Department into a fixed payment consolidated with the ordinary assc'ssrncnt, 
and this consolidated sum is then paid whether the second crop is raised or not. 
The object of the latter arrangement is to save Government the trouble of inst ituting 
a scrutiny into the extent of second -crop cultivation each year, and to save the ryots 
from interference on the part of petty revenue officials. To make the arra'ngemerit 
acceptable to the ryot, the composition rates arc somewhat lower tlian those charged 
when the payment for second crop is left optional. The ryots do not make any 
payment if the second crop in question is raised without the aid of Government 
water. For instance, a dry crop raised as second crop in land class<‘d as ir'rig.ated 
is not liable to any charge where no Government water is available. It Inippens 
but seldom that private irrigation is applied to wet lands. In the case of unirrigated 
lands the ryot is competent to raise any number of crojis, for though the soil has 
been used more than once in the year Government water has not been supplied 
to it. Irrigation under private wells is not as a rule liable to any charge, but wells 
within the ayacut are considered to draw water from the t^ink and it ha.s been usual 
to charge for irrigation from such wells even though there was no water in the tank. 
The rules on this subject have however recently been modified and it has been 
decided as follows. (1) No water rate shall be charged on dry lands irrigated solely 
from private wells, situated on land which is private property, or constructed prior 
to the issue of these rules, within whatever distance the wells may be from a public 
irrigation source. (2) In wet land, provided the tank or other irrigation source 
receives no supply whatever during the pei*iod the crop is on the ground ; crops 
raised under private wells shall be charged thus (o) in single crop or registered 
double crop land ; for the first crop dry rate, for the second crop nothing. In regis- 
tered double crop land if a supply is receiv^ during the first crop but none during 
the second, the charge will be the single crop wet assessment, if such is separately 
assessed, if not two-thirds of the total double crop wet assessment. If supply is 
received during the second crop, but not' during the first, the charge will be dry 
rate, plus the second crop wet assessment if such is separately assessed ; if not, 
one-tnird of the total double crop wet assessment, (b) In land where the second 
crop charge is compounded, single dry rate. In such land the full compounded 
rate will b^ chargea if any supply is received during the year. Dry rate means in 
the settled districts, the dry rate fixed for the class and sort of soil and group : in 
unsettled districts, the highest dry rate of the village. (3) Nothing in the foregoing 
rule is to be held to prejudice the claims of holders of wet lands containing, or 
irrigable from, private wells, to remission under the ordinary rules for waste or 
withered crop. 

151. Water tax technically so called is charged whenever lands classed and 
assessed as unirrigated are irrigated by the aid o? Government water. The rates 
vary with reference to the usage of the locality, to the character of the irrigation, 
to the time for which the irrigation is required, and to the nature of the crop raised ; 

roi., i. 34 
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run from 8 rupees to rupees per acre. In the delta talooks of the Godavery 
and and in some of the talooks of Kurnool all the lauds are assessed at dry 

rates, and the whole charge for water appears therefore under water-tax. Govern- 
ment water-tax imposed on inam lands, or in zemindarries, does not come technically 
under this head, but under Land-revenue Miscellaneous. 

152. Under the head of Waste Remitted are technically included all deductions 
from the land-dem<and made on account of land left absolutely waste ; that is, in 
which no crop has been put down. It is a remission of the full assessment, is 
made only where cultivation has been impossible on account of the usual supplies 
of Government water having been deficient or excessive and is not given in the case 
of land classed as unirrigated. Any neglect to cultivate on the part of the holders 
invalidates the claim to remission, 

153. Waste remitted is in reality an '* occasional ** remission, inasmuch as it 
depends on the season. Being however usually a large item it is treated technically 
as a separate head. The occasional remissions technically so-called include all 
remissions dependent on the nature of the season, other than that for absolute 
waste. They consist of the following items : — (1) shavy or withered crops; (2) 
pauniboody or payamauly, that is to say land flooded and injured by water ; (3) 
palanashtara or loss of produce ; ( 4 ) teervacummee or difference between wet and 
dry assessment ; (6) fasalcummee or second crop not cultivated ; ( 6 ) miscellaneous 
remissions. Remissions under items 1 and 2 are as a rule granted on irrigated lands 
only when the crop is totally lost owing to either deficiency or excess of water, and 
provided only that such excess or deficiency has not been occasioned by any act or 
neglect of the person to whom the land belongs. Remissions for partial loss or crop 
under item 3 arc oidy granted in districts which. have not been_j5ettled by the 
Settlement Depar tment and where the assessment may therefore be higher ; these 
also are confined to irrigated lands. In granting the remissions last named no 
attempt is made to estimate individual losses, but the remission is granted in the 
form of a certain percentage taken off from the assessment of tlie lands in which 
the crop is lost, the percentage being determined with refereirce to the extent of 
the average loss sn.staincd in the particular tracts affected. Remissions are not 
granted on unirrigated lands except in very exceptional years and under very 
exceptional circumstances and with the previous sanction of the Board of Revenue. 
The remission under item 4 is granted when a dry crop is raised on land claesed 
and assessed .xs irrigated, but which otherwise would have been loft waste. In 
such cases the dry crop assessment alone is levied, and the difference between 
that and the assessment chargeable on irrigated land is remitted. The remission 
under item 5 is granted where the land is assessed for two crops, but it has not been 
possible to raise a second crop for want of water. The miscellaneous remissions 
consist of various sundry items, such as those granted on account of lands 
cultivated ha'.dng been taken up for public works or for the Forest Department, 
on account of lands washed away by rivers, &c., Ac. 

154. “Fixed remissions” are remissions which are granted for reasons other 
than those relating to the sea-son. They consist of the following items : — (1) 
Remission granted for labour involved in reclaiming lands. This is mostly 
granted for lands situated on a high level in consideration of the difficulty of 
bringing them under web cultivation. (2) Remission granted on the ground that 
the standard rates in unsettled districts are too heavy. The old pymaish assess- 
ments having in some districts been heavy, certain reductions were made in the 
rates of assessment. The difference between the old and reduced rates appears as 
remission. (3) Remissions allowed on the introduction of the new rates of assess- 
ment. These are granted with tlfe special sanction of Government, where any 
newly fixed rates of assessment are particularly high and their gradual introduction 
is considered desirable. (4) Remission granted to privileged classes; that is to 
say, remissions allowed to certain classes of persons who by custom or caste are 
prevented from cultivating laands themselves. These are fast disappearing with 
the introduction of the new rates of . settlement, which do not reco^ize any class 
privileges. (5) Remission granted on account of irrigation by lift. This is granted 
for cultivation raised on high lesre) wet lands by baling or other me^ianical 
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conirtvances. (6) Remission granted under the tope rules. As an encouragement 
to the formation of topes or small woods, persons are allowed to plant trees under 
certain conditions free of assessment for 20 years. At the end of that period the 
land is assessed if retained in possession of the planter, but left unassessed if the 
tope is thrown open to the public. The assessment remitted during the 20 years is 
shown under remissions. As a rule the land granted on these terms is one that 
has been waste for more than 10 years. If the tr^s. are planted on land usually 
cultivated no remission is granted. (7) Remission gpranted for maintaining irriga- 
tion works. This is called technically Dasbandam,” and is an allowance made in 
the shape of remission of revenue in compensation for the construction of tanks, 
wells, and channels, and for the repairs of such works. (8) Remission on g^rass 
lands. Ryots on a portion of the Neilgherries are allowed to hold an extent 
equal to one-fourth of their holdings at one-fourth of the full assessment for 
purposes of pasture. The difference between the full and quarter assessment is 
treated as remission so long as the land is allowed to lie fallow and actually used 
as pasture. When once cultivated it is charged with full assessment, and this 
is maintained whether the land is thenceforward cultivated or used for pasture 
again. No new lands are now granted under this tenure. (9) Cowle remissions. 
Lands which have been long lying waste, or which require outlay of cajjital or 
labour to bring them under cultivation, are allowed to be taken on easy terms for a 
number of years ; they are either free of tax or subject to a favourjible .'issessnu'nt , 
and the difference between the standard assessment and the assessment actually 
charged is shown under remissions. (10) Remission granted on forest lands taken 
up for cultivation in the Neilgherries and in Malabar. Forest lands taken up in tlie 
Neilgherries and in AVynaud for coffee or other plantations are not chargetl with 
assessment for five and three years respectively in consideration of the preliminary 
expenses necessary for the plantations, and as a remunerative crop is rarely obtained 
until after the lapse of those periods. Fpr the periods mentioned the assessment of 
the lands is shown under remissions. (11) Miscellaneous. This consists of various 
small items, such as landlord’s share on escheated lands sold, remission of assess- 
ment in favour of pagodas, &c., &c, 

165. Sundry Deductions, otherwise called Beriz Deductions, are in reality of 
two classes, though not so arranged technically. In the one case the principle is 
that the Government abandons a certain amount of the land -demand in considera- 
tion of the ryot discharging certain liabilities hitherto discharged by Government. 
Such are payments of fees or salaries to village servants and of stipends to 
Inamdars. In the other case certain sums which are due from the ryot, and which 
have been hithei'to consolidated with the land-demand, are now separated from it, 
and the ryot is directed to pay them elsewhere. An example of the latter is the 
road-cess in the Kistna. The subtraction from the land-demand is a convenient 
way of adjusting accounts, and is an old practice in this Presidency. Sometimes 
a deduction will represent a transaction unaer both of the heads just mentioned ; as 
for instance where a deduction on account of village service represents partly the 
sum hitherto contributed by the ryot and partly the sum granted by the Govern- 
ment. The amounts deducted are properly spealrang paid by the ryots direct to the 
persons or authorities to whom they are duo. ' But practically the village officers 
collect the amounts. 

166. In speaking of West Coast tenures between Government and landholders 
it was mentioned that in form the agreement was a ryotwarry agreement. The 
details of the demand made, hdwever, show the peculiarity of the situation. Thu.s 
the average assessment in Malabar is Rupees 1-9-8 for-dry land and Rupees 2-16-6 
for wot land, compared to an average for the whole Presidency of Rupees 1-1-3 
for the former and Rupees 5-11-8 for the latter. The excess in the case of dry land 
is due to the fact that all thq more valuable permanent garden produce is clns.sed in 
Mfdabar under this head. The assessments* therefore, are very low and tacitly 
allow the existence of middlemen and of other interests besides those of Govern- 
ment. The wet cultivation exceeds that of any other district except Tan j ore, 
and would, if assessed at the ordinary rates of other ryotwarry districts, produce 
probably double the revenue. In Ganara too ample provision is left for a landlord’s 
share. The fiscal division of estates in Ganara is noticeable. Bhurty means full 
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or the entire tharow demand. Cumbhurty means paying less than the full 

tharow demand. The cumbhurty is again subdivided into («) Board Sifarsh, or 
estates which owing to natural disadvantages never can be expected to pay the 
full demand, and are entered in the accounts as doubtful, but are practically treated 
as with reduced demand ; (6) Taniky, or estates on which it is uncertain under 
present circumstances whether the full assessment will be leviable in the future 
and which are consequently kept under investigation and settled annually according 
to the circumstances of each case ; this sub-division again includes a large propor- 
tion of estates (Kayameummee), on which a certain amount of assessment has 
been fixed according to their present capacity, but which may still be able to pay 
the full assessment hereafter ; and (c) Vayidah, or estates which after a certain 
definite period will be able to pay the full demand, and will be required to do soi 
The settlement officer leaves Bhurty and Board Sifarsh as he finds them, and 
settled in the lump ; he deals with the Taniky at his discretion ; and in the case of 
Vayidah there is usually an annual increment, to be decided by the settlement 
oflSicer, by which the estate is to be brought up to bhurty and cumbhurty. 
Practically the same village agency is employed on the West Coast as in other parts 
of the country. It should be mentioned that the low assessments of Malabar have 
proved a serious difficulty in levying cesses which are proportioned to the assess- 
ment. 'The important Local Fund Cess is a case in point and yields a very poor 
revenue. In zemindarrios the Local Fund Act has specially provided for assessing 
the cess on the rents paid by ryots to Zemindars and taking the amount from the 
Zemindar, and the application of this to Malabar would give a higher cess-revenue. 
But this has only quite recently been legalized. One of the principal difficulties in 
this case is the decision as to who is in such case the person to be dealt with 
analogous to tlie Zemindar, land-ownership being on the West Coast in a very 
confused state. 

157. In some localities wet crops are still divided between the Government 
and the ryot under the Amauny system. The share of Government in the produce 
varies according to usage, but in the majority of cases it is 60 per cent, of the 
gross produce minus fees paid to village servants. The crop is cut under the 
personal inspection of Government officers, and the gross pi'oduce is divided by 
actual measurement. After division the Goveimment share, which is called the 
Rajabhogam or Melvaram, is sold and the proceeds are carried to the credit of 
Government. It will be understood that the settlement in these cases is still with 
the individual ryot, on the ryotwarry system. The Amauny method of settlement 
and collection represents the traditional method peculiar to the Hindoos under 
their own rulers. Apart from the machinery of collection, it will be seen that it 
differs from the method of the English Government in that it settles on the basis 
of dividing the gross instead of the net produce. Amauny is still a favorite system 
betwc»en Zemindars and their tenants, and estates coming under the Court of 
Wards frequently bring this mode of settlement with them. The British Govern- 
ment have not encouraged it. It would be impossible at the present day to keep 
in hand the large establishment that would be necessary. Moreover the ryots are 
said to dislike Amauny, as the crops cannot be taken in until measured by the 
Government official, and have often to lie on the ground till damaged. There are 
at 'the present moment only six Government villages in the Presidency in which 
division of the produce takes place, namely, four in Madura and two in Chingleput. 
The total revenue of these is 2,300 rupees. 

168. The demand under Oloogoo differs from that under ordinary ryotwarry 
in this, that the Government dues vary to a certain extent with tlie current prices 
of grain. The grain is commuted for a money-value, but not for an absolutely fixed 
value. The commutation rate is founded on the price of past years, but all 
increase of price of over 10 per cent, above the standard is added to the demand, 
while all decrease of more than 5 per cent, under the standard is remitted to the 
ryot. If the tyots are dissatisfied with any year’s settlement they can claim divi- 
smn of produce. There are therefore no remissions on. account of the season. 
Oloogoo holdings obtain now in only one small hamlet in Tanjore, the revenue of 
which is Rupees 26. 
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159. Thb Demand in Estates rented out. — Revenue due to Government by 
renters of estates is collected in the same way as that due by any ordinary ryot 
under the ryotwarry system, with the difference that the lands in the villages rented 
are not sold for arrears unless they are the property of the renters. The renter’s 
right is saleable, but it is seldom sold as generally the sale of their personal 
property is sufficient to secure the revenue. 

160. Land-Revendb Misceli-aneous. — ^Under the head of Land-revenue Mis- 
cellaneous are included all charges pertaining to lands other than those held by 
ryots under the ryotwarry system, or lands held by Government ryots under certain 

S culiar circumstances. They consist of the following items : — (1) Jody on Sundry 
ams. This is the quit-rent or favourable assessment charged on inatns smfiller than 
a village at the time of the grant or by the Inam Commissioner. (2) Charge for 
water on Zemindarry and Inam lands. This is a charge made for supplying irrigation 
to Zemindarry and Inam lands from Government works. • The charge is made only 
when the irrigation supplied is such as the landholders are not already entitled tt) in 
virtue of grants or original settlement. (3) Land cultivated Biit not included in the 
juramahbundy. This is the revenue brought to account after the annual settlement 
and issue of puttalis, but belonging to the then current fusly. (4) Assessed land culti- 
vated without durkhast or permission. Assessed lands taken up without applicati(»n 
and sanction are inquired into at the annual settlement and disposed of according 
to their merits. But if in any case inquiries cannot be completed within the year, oi- 
if puttalis are delayed for any other cause, such lands are shown under this item. 
(5) Fees for service of revenue processes. This is the amount collected, in additioj» 
to the assessment, from revenue defaulters on whom processes .are issued, to meet, 
the cost of the establishment entertained for the purpose. (6) Revenue from rcnt<Hl 
villages. This is mainly derived from persons to whom villages have been rented 
out in consequence of some difficulty in introducing a ryotwarry settlement. 
The bulk of this revenue is derived from the Palcondah and Honjeram estates in 
the Vizagapatam district which have been rented out to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. 
since 1846. The present rental amounts to Rupees 1,30,000 per annum. The 
lessees agree to hold as farmers of land holding farms immediately from Govern- 
ment ; to guarantee to all parties all the rights and privilogqa connected with the 
soil to which they are entitled by Law or custom ; to demand no more assessment 
than the amount rated in the public accounts (except where they have improved 
the land by works of irrigation) ; and to maintain all the irrigation works in 
repair. (7) Grazing-tax or grass-rent. This revenue is derived by the sale of grazing 
farms in villages, principally in the districts of Ncllore, Kistna, and Madura. A 
considerable amount of revenue used formerly to be derived from this source in 
the first two districts, but since the abolition of the system of soiling the farms by 
auction to the highest bidder, the revenue has greatly diminished and amounted in 
1882-83 to only Rupees 33,800 for the whole Presidency. In Kistna, the whole of 
the 'unoccupied waste in villages is now thrown open to the public for use a« 
pasture free of charge and only the hilly and jungly tracts are leased out for rent 
and the proceeds credited to Forests. In Nellore an extent of waste equal to 150 
per cent, of the occupied area is left free for pasture in each village and the 
remainder, if it exceeds acres 100, is leased out to cattle breeders or others owning 
large herds of cattle. In Madura, the grazing tax is levied only in some talooks of 
the sub-division in which the ryots are allowed to hold waste lands for pasture to 
the extent of one-fifth of their holdings, at one-fourth assessment. (8) Rent of 
islands situated in rivers. Lands in islands in rivers do' not come under ryotwarry 
settleiDent , they are leased out and this is the amount of their rental and is derived 
oluUfiy in the Godavery district. (9) Tax on trees on unassessed lands. This 
consists of rent of palmyra trees, rent of fruit trees, &c. The trees are the scat- 
'..ered trees standing on lands not held under puttahs. Persons holding palmyra 
trees under such a tUx can only use oi: sell the fruit and leaf, the right to draw and 
sell the toddy being the perquisite ef l,he Abkarry contractor. (10) Quit-rent and 
ground-rent in the towi\ of Madi-as. The houses and lands in the town of Madras 
are auMoct to a quit-rent which is in reality another name for Land Revenue or Land 
Tax. It is however, permanent, not liable to be modified periodically and is payable 
in arrears in one payment and not in instalments. It becomes due on the first di^ 
of tile following year and its recovery is barred six years after it falls due. In aU 
• voa. I, 35 
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other respects the 1 •'.nd Revenue system o£ the town of Madras is Ryotwarry. 
Ground-rent is collected on lands owned by Government. It varies according to 
the demand existing for the land in particular localitie.s. The quit-rent yiehls 
on an average Rupees 65,000 a year and ground-rent Rupees 4,000. \\ ith the 

exception of the cases mentioned below under No. 17 iliere i.s nothing similar in 
the districts. Quit-rent in Madras is in ftuJt a special form of land revenue. (1 1) 
Cultivation of poramboke lands. This is the revenue charged on unassossed tn* 
reserved lands when irnjjroperly cultivated. In Madras, differing from Koinbay 
unauthorized cultivation of unassessed lands can be met by punitive assessment 
calculated on a multiple scale on the average rate of as.sos.sraent of the adjacent 
lands. (12) Renk of garden and topes which have become the property of Govern- 
ment. (13) Sale-proceeds of unassessed waste lands sold by Government. Such 
lands are sold in lots not exceeding acres 10 each if within towns, villages, hill 
stations, railway stations and sanitaria and subject to an upset price which varies 
for each district and which includes the cost of the preliminary survey and demar- 
cation. The lands are sold to the highest bidder and free of assessment. (14) 
Revenue from hill villages. This revenue is derived from certain hill villages 
(chiefly in Salem and d’ricliinopoly districts) which have been excluded from the 
survey. The cultivation is not permanent and no puttahs are therefore issued. 
(15)‘ Revenue derived from coir, the produce of Amindivy Ishuids attache«l to 
South Cauara. In these islands cocoanut is nearly the only product, and no hind 
assessment is collected. The islanders are compelled to sell all their coir to Gov(*rn- 
inent at a fixed rate, lower than the market rate. The Govci'iiraent sell and realize 
a p ofit. The arrangement is similar to the salt monopoly. (16) Excess collec- 
tions over the demand. This is overpayment eironeously made by the ryots and 
which is to be eventually refunded. (17) Quit-rent on bungalows and gardens. In 
some special ca.ses lands arc given on favourable assessment for buildings, instead 
of being treated as ordinary ryotwarry lands. (18) Commission on private e.sfates 
under the management of the Cotirt of Wards. A commi.s.siou of I j- per cent, i.s 
levied by Government on the revenue of the estate.s managed by the Court of 
Wards. After dedueting charges of management, collection of revenue, and 
maintenance of public works and buildings. (19) Water-ta.x on summer crops 
cultivated at the close of tho preceding fusly, and not then brought to account. 
(20) Revenue fines imposed on revenue servants. (21) Revenue fi*om secpiestered 
inams, or the assessment of inam lands placed under attachment for various roa.son.s, 
for instance tho non-appearance of Inamdars for settlement. This item also 
includes the assessment of Service Inaras kept under attachment pending tho 
revision of village establishments. The assessment credited to Land-revenue Mis- 
cellaneous temporarily though eventually transferred to Village Service Fund. (22) 
Cultivation of jungle tracts newly cleared by burning in South Canara. Tlie culti- 
vation is not permanent and therefore puttahs are not issued annually. (23) 
Russooms or fees collected from zemindarries, &o. These are resumed fees in 
certain Polliems in tho Nellore district which were enfranchised from the condi- 
tion of service after the introduction, of the new police. (24) Tax on house-sites 
and backyards exceeding the limit allowed. (25) Choonam-shell rent, or rent 
derived by farming out the right of collecting shells for making choonam. (26) 
Charge for water on miscellaneous Jeroyaty lands, otherwise Ayan lands, otherwise 
non-Inam lands. This is tho charge made for water on lands for which puttahs 
are not issuod, but wliich aro included under Miscellaneous Revenue. (27) Chunk 
fisheries. This is the revenue derived from the sale of chunk shells which are 
generally fished under the superintendence of the Port officer at Tuticorin. The 
It umber of shells fished during the past seven years averaged 258,700 and the net 
revenue from their sale about Rupees 17,700 per annum. (28) Revenue deposits 
forfeited. Deposits are forfeited for various causes. For instance, a purchaser in 
a revenue sale deposits a certain amount, but if ho fails to complete the sale by 
paying the full sum within the prescribed time he forfeits- his deposit. (29) Revenue 
from Amatiny villages. (30) Sundry items. These consist of various small items 
too numerous to mention. 

161. SPECTAii Cases op Assessment. — A few special points remain for notice. 
On special products a special assessment was formerly levied ; this is now aban- 
doned, and the land alone is taxed and not its products. Tank-beds may not be 
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cultivated; if a ryot improperly occupies, remissions are refused, or prohibitory 
a-Hsessment is imposed, to compel liiin to relinquish. For river-bed cultivation tho 
same remark applies ; there are no special rules. When wet land becomes no 
longer irrigable from one cause or another, the Collector has authority to class it as 
dry. When land is found on rnea-surement to be in excess of what it was assumed 
to be in tho register, 10 per cent, 'taargin is allowed and the excess over it is 
charged for. The same rule is followed in gi-anting remissions, when a deficiency 
is found to exist as compared with the register ; that is to say, remission is grante<l 
only on such portion of land as is more than 10 per cent. l)elow the registered 
amount. The rule applies to districts which have not been s\irveyed by the Survey 
Department. In surveyed districts such differences are seldom found and when 
discovered the registers are corrected. In the case of lands under private tanka 
the ayacut is as a rule entirely held by the owjier of the tank, and be pays a special 
rate for the entire area, viz.. Rupees 2^ per ticre in most districts. If a poj’tion of 
(ho ayacut is held by the ryots, tlie charge for water .supplied must be the subject 
of private arrangement. No additional charge is made on account of irrigation 
tinder jungle-streams and natural pools, provided that Government has incurred no 
expense in their improvement, and provided that the use of water does not interfere 
with the supply to any Government work. 

162. L.\nd Revenl'e .-trcouDiNn to the L.and from which it is derived. — Almost 
all the land revenue is derived from the lauds elsewhere described as assessed 
lands. The following items however and some others are realized from the 
uuassessed waste: — (1) Tax or rent of scattered trees; (2) t’hunk rent; (3) 
Choonam rent ; (4) Fish-rent ; (5) Rent on lime quarries. Tho.se all fall under the 
technical head of Laud-revenue Miscellaneous. 

163. Assessment ON Lands containing Minerals. — Applications for mining are 
rare, and the question of a.s.se.ssment on lands so applied for is treated specially in 
each case. The relations of Government with those who hold land containing 
mineral resources will bo seen from the remarks in the introduction to the article 
on that subject. 

164. Revlsion of Ayacut. — In many cases the so-called irrigable ayacut under 
a work of irrigation is not really iri-igaVjle. In some cases on the <ithcr haiul a 
larger extent of land is irrigated than i.s regi.stered as irrigable. 3’he Sett-huneiil. 
Department in some disti'iet.s and Gollectors in others are now engaged in revising 
ayacuts with refcTcnce to the actual capacity of the tanks and the extent cultivated 
witliin the last five year.s. Particular cases are seldom dealt with in the ordinary 
course of tho laud administration. 

165. Smi-DiVTsioN OF As.sessment. — The mode in which the sub-division of 
landed property is permitted has been already described, and it ha.s been inoutioned 
that the transactions arc not valid against Government until the assessment on the 
sub-divided portions has oeen adjusted by the Collector. Tho principle observed 
in all cases is that tho original pesheush or a.ssessment is not to be disturbed, 
but is to be taken as a total and rateably sub-divided according to tho new sub- 
divisions. In Zemindarries and Inam lands the new proportions are based on the 
present estimated value of the lands, and in ryotwarry holdings they are based on 
the assessment already fixed on such lands. 

166. Payments op Land Revenue. — The pesheush of large zemindarries is 

f enorally paid into the Collector’s treasury, and that of small Zemindarries and 
nam viHages into the talook treasury. Other items of land revenue are paid in the 
villages to the monigar. Payments are not collected, but brought by the parties. 
The money is received in the fi,r8t instance by the monigar, who gives a receipt for 
it in a prescribed form. According to the rules the cumum also should sign the 
receipt in token of having then and there made the corresponding entries in the 
village accounts. WTiere there are several -villages however and several monigars 
to a single cumum, the latter cannot always be on the spot to sign the receipt 
taken away by the ryot. The monigar having received the money, goes to the 
cumum and has the sum entered in the day-book. No. 10 of the village accounts. 
The cumum subsequently credits the individual in the hcoount ke'jpt in the name of 
different puttahdars, No. 3 of the village series, and also enters the item in the 
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abstract demand, collection, and balance statement. No. 11, which he keeps in the 
name of the different puttahdars. When this is completed he prepares an advice- 
note, or Irsaulnama, No. 12, and the monigar despatches the money then arid 
there with No. 3, No. 10, and No. 12 abovementioned, to the Tahsildar’s treasury. 
No. 12 goes in duplicate, No. 3 and No. 10 and one copy of No. 12 are initialletl 
by the Trlook Sheristadar and returned by the bearer to the monigar. When the 
money is first brought in by the ryot it is the business of the monigar to exarnino 
the coin, and see that it is correct. The accounts here shown, when regularly. kept, 
furnish the talook officials with immediate information as to which ryots have paid 
to date and which ryots are in arrears, so that they can immediately after receipt 
of each remittance issue then and there, if they wish, the first demand-notice in 
coercive process. It is sometimes even the practice for the ciirnum to fill in anrl 
send up with tlie remittance a coercive process form for every ryot in arrears at 
that date. The remittances from the village to the talook office take phice generally 
once a month after the corresponding ryotwarry kist has fallen due; but sometime.s 
the reniitt.auces are made more frequently. During tlie month the casli collecte.d 
is kept by the village monigar in his own house at his own risk. In the case 
of zernindarries and other permanently-settled estates, the pa^nnents are made 
according to the varying instalments mentioned in the svinnuds, but in the case of 
all other revenue the instalments shown below are observed. [*] 

167. Advances to Ryots. — Advances called tuccavy used to be made to 
Government ryots for mere cultivation expenses, but the system was fonnd open to 
abu.se and has now been given up. No advances to ryots are made at present, 
except under the Ij.snd Improvement Act, India No. XXVI of 1871. The object 
of this Act was to define the purposes for which it was held to be legitimate to place 
a charge on the laud, as security for the repayment of advances made by the State, 
to enable improvements to be carried out, and to give the Government a preferable 
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claim on the land for such repayment. These purposes were defined to be under- 
takings whose object is the permanent improvement of the productive powers of tlie 
land, and suoh undertakings are of three classes : (1) wells, tanks, or other work.s 
for the storage, supply, or distribution of water for agricultural purposes, or the 
preparation of land for irrigation ; (2) works for the drainage of laud, for reclaiming 
land from river or other waters, and for the protection of land from floods or erosioti ; 
{3) for reclaiming, clearing, or enclosing lands for agricultural purposes. 
provisions of the Aot, which has been amended as to procedure by India Act XXI 
of 1876, are that a landowner, or tenant with his landlord’s sanction, should apply 
for an advance ; and that the Collector after satisfying himself that the object 
comes under one of the above three classes, and that the security offered is 
sufficient, may make the advance, and shall ultimately recover it in the same way as 
the land revenue is collected. Further details as to the amounts to be Icmt, the 
mode of making applications, the mode of inquiring into the security and the ol)jt (!t, 
the interest to be charged, the manner and time of repaying instalments, and the 
amount of those instalments, are provided for by rules drawn up by tho Local 
Government and .sanctioned by tho Governor-General in Council. Tho intcucst 
charged is Gy per cent, per annum, or an anna in the rupee per annum. The smns 
which have been advanced under the Act are small. This re.sult is ullogcd to la' 
due to several causes, among which the following are tho most prominent : — the 
obstacles created by some native subordinates, to whom the gi'anting of snch adv;iiu'e> 
gives extra trouble ; tho tielay and expense of tho initial proceduro, under which the 
fit'st application ha.s to be stamped, the bond for repayment has to bo statnpod mnl 
registered, and a minute and troublesome inquiry has to bo made into the nature ol 
the applicant’s tenure and its value; the small number of years over which re|)ay- 
mont may be spread, and the consequent magnitude of the annual instalmont.s ; lin- 
early date at which the instalments begin to fall due, even before tlie irnprovoment. 
has begun to realize a profit; and the rigidity of the rules for punctual repayincnf. 
Act XXVI of 1871 and Act XXI of 1876 will both be repealed by India Act XJX 
of 1883 which it is proposed to bring into force in this Presidency at an early 
date. Tho Government have now under consideration draft rules which have been 
prepared under the new Land Improvement Laws Act of 1888. 

168. The Acquisition of Land for Public Purposes.— When land ir; needed 
for a public purpose or for the purposes of a company, it. is usual in this Presi- 
dency to take it by an amicable arr-iiTigeraont with tho ow-uers, the procedure laid 
down in the Land Acquisition Act being applied only in cases where the oiviuts 
will not agree to reasonable terms, or whei*e there is a doubt in regard to title, li 
the law is applied the proceduro is as follows. A declaration is first made undiir 
tho signatme of the Socrotary to Government or other oHioer duly authorized tliat 
such and such land is required for public purposes ; tho Collector then gives notice 
to the public and to parties concerned, stating that the Government intend.-? to t.ako 
possession of the land, and that claims to oomponsation must bo made to Iiitu on 
a date and at a place specified. On the date fixed the Colleotor inquires into the 
value of the land and determines the amount and tenders it to the person 
interested ; if tho parties agree to tho amount, tho matter is at once .settled and 
the Collector takes possession of tho land. If the offer is not accepted and tho 
Collector is unable to agree w'ith the parties, or if there is any <jnestion regarding 
the title of the parties interested, the Oollootor refers the matter to the (?ivil Court, 
which, with the aid of as.sessor.s, determines the amount of the compensation 
payable. In determining tho compensation the market- value at the time of awai'd- 
ing compensation, and the damage, if any, sustained by reason of severing sucli 
land from the owners of other lands are taken into consideration, but not tho 
urgency which has led to the acquisition, nor the disinclination of the party 
interested to part with the land acquired. An appeal is provided against the award 
made by the Court. Payment is made to the owner by the Collector according to 
the award, or if there has been an appeal according to the decision on such appeal ; 
possession of the land is then taken. If land is required only temporarily, the 
Government directs the CoUoctor to procure the occupation and use of the land for 
such term as may be necessary not exceeding three years. On the expiration of 
the terra tho land is restored to the owner, with such compensation as may be 
necessary for any damage done and not provided for by tho original agreement. 
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If the land becomes permanently unBt for use the Government takes the land as if 
it was permanently required for a public purpose or for a company. In case 
the Collector and the owner of the land differ as to the condition of the land at 
the expiration of the term, or to any matter coixnected with the agreement, the 
Collector refers the matter for the orders of the Court. 

169. Coercive Measures. — When land revenue due to Government falls into 
arrears it is recovered under Madras Act II of 1864 together with interest at 6 per 
cent, and costs of process, by the Collector or his deputy, by the sale of the defaulter's 
movable property including" uncut crops or immovable property including buildings 
on laud, or by execution against the person of the defaulter. In the case of Zemin- 
dars holding under a Sunnud i milkeut istimrar, the personal property must, under 
the terms of the sunnud, first be sold, and the land only in the event of the first 
measure not proving sufficient. In the case of other defaulters, the Collector may 
at his discretion sell either the movable or immovable property or both. If there is 
any doubt as to ownership, the Collector will naturally attach the land in preference. 
Before any property is attached for arrears, due notice is given to the defaulter, and 
another notice is served previous to sale. Sometimes, though rarely, the arrear is 
realized by not selling the land, but by keeping it under Government management 
and appropriating the proceeds. Persons other than tho defaulters who may be 
interested in the land can have the sale stopped by payment of the arrear. There 
is now no restriction as regards the distraint of implements of husbandry. The sale 
of land is at the discretion of tho Collector, and he is not bound to i*ecognize any 
transfers except such as have been registered in his office. The sale does not 
prevent tho defaulter from collecting balances of rent due to him by under-tenants 
for periods anterior to tho sale. Land may be purchased Benamee; that io, the 
defaulter himself or any of his friends may purchase it when put up for sale. The 
former law forbade this. The land revenue has the first claim on landetl pi’operty 
against all other creditors, and the crops of an under-tenant are not protected, except 
that the latter has subsequent redress. When a purchaser buys .land at a revenue 
sale, he does so taking the land free of all encumbrances ; that is to sajj land passing 
through a levenue sale (as opposed to a Civil Court sale) becomes purged of all 
previous claims, oven including the Government assessment due to date. Certificates 
of sale are issued to the pui'chaser ; no sanction to sales is now required except in 
the case of zemindarries, and these require the sanction of Government. There is 
provision for enforcing the certificate and giving possession to the purchaser. In 
some cases Government buy tho land for themselves. Hitherto sales for arrears 
could not be set aside by tho llevenue officers. This defect has now been remedied 
by Madras Act III of 1884 under which all sales require to be confirmed bj’’ tho 
Collector before a certificate can be issued to the purchaser. When the arrears 
cannot be liquidated by tho sale of the property of the defaulter, and there is reason 
to believe that he is wilfully withholding payment of the arrears, or has been guilty 
of fraudulent conduct in withliolding payment, the defaulter is liable to be arrested 
and imprisoned for a period not exceeding two years if the arrear exceeds 600 
rupees, not exceeding six months if it is at that amount or below, and not exceed- 
ing three months if it is 50 rupees or below. Such imprisonment does not 
extinguish tlie debt. When tlie revenue is paid in kind the crop is not allowed 
to be removed until division has been made. The above procedure is applicable 
not only to airears of land revenue, but to all advances made by Government, 
for cultivation or other purposes connected with the revenue, to all fees due to 
village servants employed in Revenue and Police duties, and to all cesses imposed 
upon the land. Process servers are as a rule specially paid peons ; heads of villages 
are however bound to serve process also. The extent to which coercive process is 
employed in the collection Of the land-revenue is, on the whole, not large. There 
has certainly been a very large increase of late years in the number of legal 
processes issued for this object, but the fact is that formerly the law was not 
used, while coercion took place nevertheless. Moreover the provisions of the present 
law are so lenient that it suits the convenience of ryots to allow process to be issued 
though they intend ultimately to pay. The interest charged on arrears has been 
reduced by Act II of 1864 from 12 per cent, to 6 per cent., and the ryot now gains 
r.ither than loses pecuniarily by waiting for a better markeh, or leaving his money 
out at interest, while tho process is running. Taking the absolute results, and 
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without reference to the history of the working of the law, there are no grounds for 
dissatisfaction. In the fusly year ending 30th J une 1883, the total demand, current 
and arrears, amounted to over 5451- lakhs, of which 470^ lakhs or 86*2 per cent, 
were collected without recourse to coercive processes and only 2 per cent, by the 
sale of the defaulter’s property. 

170. Rboovbby op Pbivatb Rents. — -Zemindars, shrotriemdars, jagheerdars, 
inamdars, and persons farming lands or land revenue under Government are 
authorized by Madras Act VIII of 1865 to recover their rents under a summary 
process, provided that the landlord and the tenant have exchanged puttahs and 
moochilkas or written agreements in regard to the terms on which the land is to 
be held, and provided the summary powers are sought to bo exercised within one 
year from the time when the rent becomes due. The Government, that is to say 
in these cases, assists the landholder to recover from his tenants. And it at the 
same time excludes the Civil Courts from jurisdiction. The landholders are allowed 
to exercise summary power even wliero no puttahs and moochilkas are executed if 
both parties have agreed to dispense with them. Landholders holding under 
ryotwarry settlements, or in any other way subject to the payment of land revenue 
direct to Government, and all other registered nolders of land in proprietary rights 
who have not yet been mentioned, are given the benefit of the Act if they have 
taken an agreement in writing from their tenants, but not otherwise. If the rent 
remains unpaid at the time when, according to any written agreement or the 
custom of tne country, it ought to have been paid, the landholder is authorized to 
distrain, upon his own responsibility and with the aid of the police if necessary, the 
crops and movable property of the tenants, after giving due notice ; but he is 
bound to send within ten days a written notice to the Collector or other officer 
duly empowered in that behalf, showing the details of the property distrained, 
to enable the Collector to have the property appraised. Tenants are allowed 
to prefer an appeal to the Collector against wrongful distraint, but the appeal 
must bo made within thirty days from the date of the distraint. If the appeal is 
established the Collector orders the property to be restored, but if no appeal is 
made, or, if having been made it is rejected, the Collector on the application of the 
distrainer authorizes the public officer duly appointed in that behalf to cause the 
sale of the movable property, which is accordingly sold by him after due notice. 
Where the tenant has a saleable interest in the land, this also is sold under the 
rules laid down for the sale of the movable property. When there is no property 
or it is insufficient, the landholder can apply to the Collector for a warrant 
authorizing him to eject the tenant and to enter on the land ; a warrant is accord- 
ingly granted and entrusted to a police officer. If no appeal is made to the Collector 
within fifteen days after the warrant is served, or if an appeal has been made and 
it is decided against the defaulter, the police officer places the landholder in 
possession of the land. The landholder is also competent to apply for a warrant 
for the personal arrest of the defaulter, which is granted if the Collector is satisfied 
that the defatilter is wilfully withholding payment or has been guilty of fraudulent 
conduct in order to evade payment; but no defaulter can be imprisoned for a 
longer period than two years, whatever the amount of arrear may be. It is open 
to the landholder either to exercise the summary powers above referred to, or to 
recover his rent in the ordinary courts of law like any other debt. 

171. Statistics or Land Revenue ebalized. — The list at foot [“] .sliows the 
total collections of land revenue in this Presidency since the official year 1861*62 
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In the next statement [»] the amount of the land revenue is compared with the 
amount of other sources of revenue, since the year 1853-04, It f 
that some talooks of the old North Canara district were transferred to the Bombay 
Presidency in fusly 1271 (1861-62) ; and 1876-77 was a famine year. 

172. It would be desirable to ascertain the ratso of the land revenue to the 
actual gross produce of the whole country and the net as.sets ofl and espocialy with 
reference to the question of tenures of land ; but it is not possible to do this w ith any 
approach to accuracy. No exact information exists as to the actual gross produce 
of lands paying land revenue to Government. Though the land-tax was imposed, 
theoretically at least, on a share of the gross produce of the land, this bhaio 
or its commuted value has varied greatly in different districts and at tlitterent 
times. The principle on which the land-tax of ryotwarry districts is at present 
undergoing revision and re-scttleraent, preceded by a scientific survey, is that it 
should in no case exceed 40 per cent, of the gross produce in the case of lands lor 
which irrigation is provided at Government cost, or one-third of the gross piodueo 
in the case of lands not so irrigated. These proportions are found to be nearly 
equal to half the net produce. If all the land were ryotwarry it might bo roughly 
assumed that the revenues amounted to halt the net produce, but much of it is held 
at a favourable quit-rent or permanently settled, and in these cases the sum paid to 
Government bears no fixed proportion to the produce. However an attempt has 
been made to estimate this percentage, as shown in the table at foot for seven pi'o- 
vinces.[*] So far as this calculation is valid, it does not appear that the incidence 
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1291 (1881-82) ... 

4,47,01.720 

Otl.13.176 

4.08.:vtO 

4,77,214 

18.77.588 

1,09,645 

1.47.29.163 

64,40,230 

( to otnoial year. 

1292 (1882-8:1) ... 

4.70,30,338 

69,11.AI7 

Ma.fioo 

4.60,360 

9,51.755 

94.021) 

1.39,08,519 

62.08,370 1 

) 



[^] Percentage or Land Revenue to Gross Produce in DirrEBENT Province.s. 





Cultivated area. 

Value of sffoaa 
produce at Rupcoa 

I^nd 

revenue. 

Percent- 
age of 
land 
revenue 
upon value 
of produce. 

Province. 


Population. 

Food 

0 rop. 

Non-food. 

60 per ton for 
food, and Ru^ea 
30 per acre for 
non-food cropa. 

Punjaub . . . , . , . , 


17.600,000 

ACBSa.* 

18,500 

ACBEa.* 

2,500 

Ba.* 

3,41,600 

K8.* 

19.100 

5*6 

North- Weatem Provinces and Oudh 


41,000,000 

31,460 

6,200 

7,17,500 


7*8 

Bengal 


60,000,000 j 


6,000 

10,36,000 1 

40,600 

3*9 

Central Provincea . . • « 


8,200,000 


2,600 1 

2,12,600 

6.000 

3-8 

Berar , , . , . . , , . , 


2,260,000 

8,700 

2,800 

1,16,000 { 


4 6 

Bombay * * « . , , . . . 


16,000,000 


6,600 

3,00,000 

29,700 

7*6 

Madraa «, 


31,000,000 

26,000 

2,600 

6,00,000 

1 

31,600 

6*3 


* Three 'ciphert omitted. 
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0-1 the land revenue on the jiifross produce of the land is to any important extent 
affected by the tenure on which the land is hold. At first sight it might apipcar pi-o- 
bable that the land revenue would be lighter in Northern than in Southern India, 
seeing that where a landlord exists there are bvo parties to share the net profits of 
agriculture with the Government, and that it is the principle in the provinces where 
the zemindarry tenure prevails to take as land revenue not more than half the 
average rent or its equivalent, while in provinces where the ryotwarry tenure 
prevails the assessment is fi.xed with reference t-o the net produce of the land, which 
is necessarily more than the rent would be. But an examination of the figures will 
show that, although the differences in the rate of incidence in different provinces 
are considerable, whether the calculation is based on the cultivated area or the 
estimated value of the gross produce, those differences have no connection with 
the prevalent form of tenure, and the inequality can be traced to other causes. 
According to the table the land revenue bears to the gross produce of the soil 
in different provinces, a proportion ranging from 4 to 8 per cent., being lowest in 
the Central Provinces and highest in the North-AVostern Provinces ami Oudh, in 
both of which the zemindarry tenure prevails. Similarly the incidence of the land 
revenue per cultivated acre is lowest in the Central Provinces, and highest in the 
North-Westex'n Provinces and Oudh ; the next highest rate being found in Bombay 
and Madras, where the tenures arc ryotwarry. The high rate paid per head by 
Berar and Bombay is due to the relatively thin population, which, so long as tliero 
are enough agriculturists to till the ground, i.s an advantage rather than the rcA'crse. 
On the whole, inquiry show.s that the burden of the assessment depends jnainly on 
histoncal and economical condition.s, on the siims paid in previous times, on the 
competition for land and the density of the population, and on the fertility of tJie 
soil, and its protection by artificial irrigation or by climate from calamities of 
season ; and -whether the tenure of those who pay the asse.ssment is zemindarry or 
ryotwarry has very little to do with the proportion of the produce roceWed by tlie 
Government. 

173. Proportions of land revenue to acreage and population are more easily 
ascertainable. The next statement [®] shows the gross land revenue tlcmand, 
including cliarges for water, &c., per aero for all districts of the Madras Presidency, 


[»] Land Kbvenui! UeaASD per Acrk in each Dwthict. 


DUtnete. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Extent. 

A.SMussinent. 

A veiage. 

Extent. 

ABBOSHiiieiiL 
inclurJiug 
second urop 
uusessnicnt 
and watcr-ta.t. 

1 Averiige. 



ACRKH. 

RS. 

R8. A. 

H. 

ACRStf. 

RS. 

fUk A. 

r. 

Anantapore 


S3S,3S4 

3,86,877 

0 

7 

6 

69,405 

3,39,819 

6 

11 

4 

A root, North 



427,721 

5,83,703 

1 

6 

10 

217,307 

14,08,333 


7 

4 

A rent, South 


976,318 

16,44,580 

1 

10 11 

286,066 

18,41 .788 


7 

4 

Hellary 


1,111.027 

8.39.157 

0 

12 

1 

31,668 

2,18,820 

6 

14 


Chifigloput 


217,642 

2,47,268 

1 

S 

2 

826,107 

12.68,350 

3. 

14 

2 

Coimiiatore 


2.173.708 

20,18.635 

0 

14 

10 

84.662 

6,68.199 

7 12 

5 

Cudda|>»h 


1,027.2(51 

8,71,633 

0 

13 

7 

110,782 

7,80,602 

7 

0 

9 

Ga&jam 


177.277 

2.35,886 

1 

6 

3 

161,872 

4,97,711 

3 

4 

6 

Ondavury ... 


473.257 

7.23.134 

1 

8 

6 

297,051 

18,40,838 

6 

3 

2 

Kistua 


1.307,286 

24,02.048 

1 

7 11 

202,180 

12,01,5-19 

6 

15 

1 

Knrnool 

••• •«« 

976.281 

9.82,993 

1 

0 

1 

24,330 

1,92,071 

7 

14 

4 

Madras 


22 

38 

1 

11 

7 

22 

67 

2 

9 

5 

Medura 

« t » - a • 

668.925 

8,77.546 

1 

6 

0 

184,280 

6,02,260 

4 

7 

9 

Keilghsnries 


111,922 

76,777 

0 

11 

0 

2,203 

3,336 

1 

8 

3 

Nellore 


733,910 

8.60.515 

1 

2 

9 

176,160 

9,89,581 

5 

10 

5 

Salem 


972,951 

11,21,904 

1 

2r 

5 

91,103 

6,18,997 

6 

11 

1 

Tanjors 


304.454 

3,76,398 

1 

3 

9 

752,661 

39,68.767 

5 

4 

4 

TinueTslly 


1,192,988 

9.18.970 

0 

12 

4 

187,637 

17.09,705 

9 

1 

9 

Trichinopolj 


844.067 

i 7.97.853 

0 

15 

1 

136,057 

7,17,287 

5 

4 

4 

Visaga|Mbtain 




63,685 

1 1 

1 

8 

26,276 

1 1.41.612 

6 

6 

2 


ToUl ... 

14,8112,004 

1,60,30,210 

1 

1 

3 


1,88,94,642 

6 

11 

8 

Malabar .A. 

... ... 

389,939 

6,26,443 

i 

1 

9 

8 

393,273 

1 11,66,669 

1 

2 

15 

5 


TOi.. I. 37 
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except South Canara divided under the heads of dry and wet land. These figures 
are for fusly 1202 (1882-83). South Canara is omitted because it is an unsurveyed 
district and its area is therefore not known. The rate per acre of the land-tax on 
ryotwarry land varies very widely in the different districts. In those Avhere the 
new survey and re-scttlenient have been introduced the rate on gross area varies 
from 4 annas to 12 rupees, and the whole number of rates for a whole district does 
not exceed 35. In districts where the land assessment is still imposed as at the 
beginning of the century, the rate on irrigated land is occasionally as high as 35 
rupees and that on unirrigatcd land as high as 4 rupees and-a-half, and the total 
number of rates in a district is as large as 814. The actual rates for fusly 1292 
(1882-83) were for dry Ra. 1-1-5, and for wet Rs. 4-8-7. Taking an average of 
the whole Presidency, the rate per acre is about 1 rupee 2 annas on unirrigated 
land, or 4 rupees 12 annas on irrigated land. The average revenue rates on wet 
lands are understood to be high, as compared with the valuation of irrigated lands 
in Upper India; but the general revenue incidence on wet and dry lands together 
will be found to be almost exactly the same as that of the North-Western Provinces. 
The valuation of wet land exceeds that of dry land by a greater ratio than is 
found in Upper India. The extreme case in this Presidency is in Tinnevelly, where 
the average revenue rate on wet land is to that on dry land as eleven to one. The 
next table [*] shows the incidence of land revenue on the gross amount of cultivated 
land per acre in the three heaviest assessed and three lightest assessed districts in 
six provinces. The next table [’] gives a summary of various incidences per acio 
and per head in this Presidency as compared with other parts of British India. 
The incidence of rent, that is to say, the incidence of all payments to Governmenf , 
and to other landlords if any, in the Presidency of Madras may be taken as Rupees 
2-8-5 per cultivated acre and 2-3-4 per head of popultllion. 

174. Appendices LVII and LVIII, Vol. II, give various particulars regarding 
the land revenue and land ftesses therewith allied, and tlie ai'ea of cultivated land, 
calculated for a recent average fusly yeaK 


[*] Maxima ani> Minima ok Asnkssmknts in dikkprknt Piiovincks. 


Three hoayiest asHOgfied digtrictg. 


Three lightest nssosHcd districts. 



1. 

TI. 

III. 


11. 

HI. 




RS. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. P. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

BB. 

A. 

p. 

mpi 


North-West Provinces 

•*. 

•** 

2 8 

0 

2 

7 

4 

2 

6 9 

1 

3 

9 

1 

J 

10 



Oudh ... 

. . * 


2 6 

H 

2 

5 

6 

2 

5 5 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Hn 


Panjaub 

... 


1 15 

8 

1 

13 

6 

1 

11 9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

10 



Centra) Provinces ... 

. . . 


0 11 

6 

0 

11 

2 

0 

9 10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

11 

0 2 

9 

Madras 



3 12 

11 

2 

13 

7 

2 

13 0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

8 

0 11 

2 

Bombay 

... 


4 8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

8 

6 0 

0 

i 

8 

1 

0 

7 

6 

0 7 

1 


[’] Various Incidkncbs in the several Provinces. 


Provinces. 

Per acre of 
gross area. 

Per acre of 
revenue-pay- 
ing cultivable 

Per acre of 
revenue-pay- 
ing cultivated 
area. 

Per male 
agriculturist. 

Per head of 
total popula- 
tion. 



1 

R.S. A. P. 

ms. A. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

BS. A. 

p. 

Bengal 

... 

0 6 9 

... 

... 


a 5 

4 

0 10 

2 

Assam 

... 

0 2 1 

... 



2 13 

9 

0 12 

7 

North- West Provinces 


a 15 5 

1 7 f 

8 0 

2 

6 8 

2 

1 8 

8 

Ajmcer 


0 4 0 

0 10 J 

0 11 

4 

4 6 

2 

0 14 

0 

Oudh ... 


0 15 8 

1 4 \l 

1 18 

8 

5 6 

2 

1 5 

4 

Piinjanb 

... 

0 5 5 

0 8 7 

1 1 

9 

6 13 

7 

1 3 

6 

Central Provinces 


0 1 10 

0 3 8 

0 8 10 

2 14 

10 

0 10 

5 

Berar 


0 9 7 

0 14 4 

1 0 10 

9 12 

6 

2 8 

7 

Coorff 


0 5 8 

1 15 7 

8 0 

5 

6 8 

3 

2 0 

4 

British Burmah 


0 1 10 

1 14 2 

2 0 

4 

10 4 

7 

1 13 

11 

Bombay 


0 9 6 

0 13 8 


4 

9 15 

7 

2 1 

9 

Bcinde 

... 

0 3 10 

0 12 5 

0 15 

8 

14 4 

3 

2 13 

1 

Madras 


0 9 1 

18 8 

2 1 

1 

7 6 

5 

1 10 

4 
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175. Law. — The principal legal provisions affecting the collection of land 
revenue are — Madras Regulation XXV of 1802 — Revenue settlement. Madras 
Regulation I of 1803 — a Regulation for defining the duties of the Boai-d of 
Revenue, and for determining the extent of the powers vested in the Board of 
Revenue. Sections 35-37, 55, and 56 relate to the settlement of revenues. Madras 
Regulation II of 1803 — a Regulation for describing and determining the conduct 
to be observed by Collectors in certain cases. Sections 16—23, 38 and 39 relate to 
the assessment on lands. Madras Regulation V of 1804 — a Regulation for consti- 
tuting a Court of Wards, for declaring the powers vested in the said Court, and 
for defining the rules under which those powers are to be exercised. Under clause 
4 of section 14 the lands of incapacitated proprietors are not answerable for pay- 
ment of revenue. Madras Regulation VIII of 1817 — a Regulation for expediting 
the trial of civil suits in which the native officers and soldiers attached to regular 
corps on the military establishment of the Presidency of Fort St. George may bo 
parties, and for giving to them cei’tain facilities in the maintenance and recovery of 
their rights, claims and interests. Section 9 gives the procedure to be observed for 
the recovery of arrears of reventie when the proprietor of the estate is a native 
officer or soldier. Madras Regulation X of 1831 — a Regulation to prohibit the 
sale of estates belonging to minors not xinder the charge of the Court of Wards, 
and to extend the provisions of section 20, Regulation V of 1804, to pi operty of 
every description not subject to the jurisdiction of that Court. India Act XII of 
1851, es. 1-6, 8, 0-11, 13-17 — an Act for .securing the hand revenue of tin- 
town of Madras. Madras Act II of 1864 — an Act to consolidate tlie laws for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue in the Madras Presidency. Madras Act VJII of 
1865 — an Act to consolidate and im])rove the laws which define tin; proC('Ss to l)c 
taken for tlie recovery of rent. Section 85 relates to tlie powc'rs of managers of 
estates of disqualified landlmkler.s and public (jfficers holdiiig lands under attach- 
ment. Madras Act VI of 1867 — an Act to amend Act XII of 1851 (An Act for 
securing the land revenue of Madras). Madras Act I of 1870 — an Act to make 
better provision for. the separate assessment of alienated portions of permanently - 
settled estates. The law relating to demands recoverable as arrears of laud revenue 
is contained in India Act XII of 1850 (Public accountants), ss. 4 & 5 ; India Act 
I of 1858 (Compulsory labor, Madras), ss. 4-6; India Act VII of 1878 (Fore.sts), 
8. 81; India Act VI of 1879 (Preserx-^ation of elephants), s. 10 ; Madras Act IV of 
1864 (Cess in lieu of village fees), s. 4 ; Madras Act VII of 1865 (Cess for irriga- 
tion water), s. 2 ; Madras Act I of 1870 (Canal tolls and ferries), s. 10 ; Madras 
Act V of 1884 (Local Funds) ; Madras Act VI of 1871 (Excise duty on .salt), s. 21 ; 
Madras Act III of 1878 (License tax), s. 20 ; Madras Act V of 1879 (Abkarry 
Laws Amendment), s. 4 ; Madras Act V of 1882 (Madras forests), s. 00 ; Ma(Jr.’is 
Regulation 1 of 1816 (Police, Tanjore), s. 6 ; Madras Regulation IX of 1822 
(Malversation ; Collectors ; Embezzlement ; Appeals), s. 6 ; and Madras Regulation 
VI of -183L (Hereditary Offices), s. 4. The law in detail is shown under the heads 
of ** Cesses,’* “ Arrears of Land Revenue,” “ Land Revenue ” and ” Village Cess ” 
in Vol. II» App. LIV. 


LAND REVENUE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

176. Board or Revenue. — The land revenue system is, along with other 
subjects, controlled by the Board of Revenue. [*] The first duty of the Board is to 
secure the punctual collection of the revenues. In addition to that they mani- 


(^*3 Sketch Bistort or the Bcmbp or Rkvenoe. — Wleh the sanction of feho Court of Uiroctom tho Hoard of 
HoTenae was constituted by order of Goremment, doted 20th June 1786. The functions of the Board were defined by 
Regulation I of 1803 ; generally stated they W€?ro “ the genera) superintendence of the rerenuo.^ from arliatcver sonrc;o 
they may arise and the recommendation of such propositions to the Governor in Council us in their judgnient niay bo 
calculated to augment or improve those revenues.'* All the revenue servants of Government were placed under their 
oontiol. The Board originally consisted of a Member of the Governor’s Council and 3 ordinary Meitil>crs assisted by a 
Saoratary with one or more Deputies. The Governor was the President of the Board and could take part in its 
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pulate and record statistics with regard to population, agi’iculture, exports and 
imports, health, and the condition and advancement of the country ; they manage 
the expenditure of special funds ; they take charge of the estates of minors as a 
Court of Wards; they secure the proper application of endowments; and they 
.decide the frequent appeals whicli result from a system in which the Government 
is concerned directly with peasant proprietors. To compare the Board of Revenue 
with departments of Government in England, it may be said that it performs tl^e 
duties undertaken there by the Board of Customs, the Board of Inland Revenue, and 
the Commissioner of Woods, Forests and Land Revenue, as well as much of the 
work that devolves upon the Treasury. In communication with the Survey and 
Settlement Departments, wliich are subordinate to it, it carries on work similar to 
that of the Copy-hold Enclosure and Tithe Commission in England. It takes the 
]dace in many respects of the Board of Trade, the Commission of Fisheries, and the 
Warden of the Standards in stamping weights and measures. Under Regulation 
VII of 1817 it acts the part of the English Charity Commissioners. In auditing 
charges connected with the administration of the revenue and the smaller local 
funds, it does the duty of tlie London Audit Office. In four-fifths of the Presi- 
dency where the land is held direct from Government by peasant proprietors it 
does the w'ork which is done on a smaller scale by the Duchy of Cornwall Office 
for the estates of the Prince of Wales in the county of Cornwall. In its capacity 
as Court of Wards under Regulation V of 1804 and as a guardian ot endowinents 
under Regulation VJf of .1828 it does work which in England devolves upon the 
Court of Chancei-y. Under the proviso to section 1 of Madras Act IT of 188.8 (An 
Act to provide for the conduct of business by the Board of Rovenu.e), the Board 
of Revenue have arranged the dist ribvition of their business as shown at font.['*] 
Any matter ordinarily iiisixisod of by one or two Members may, at the ojition of 
the -Momber or Meudiers in cluirge, be laid b<'fore one or more othei’ Idendjers, or 
before a full Boa’<l. The <i<l vantages of the portfolio system and the committee 
S3'stem are thus combined, as in the case of the Governor’s Couucd. 


GoliltcTatioiiH whenever lu* vittwv to <lo ko. Pi at tifjifly, liovvt vcT, l oth the Governor the Mertiber of Ins* Conncil }»ave 
f ’iiHed. to ftttcjicl the Tncvaiii^s of flio IloarC., ::o<l fht* njoefions of the Prc-sidcftt arc oxertnsetl by thr* senior Momber of 
the Board. In uddifioMi to the 3 unlinary Members, i.h<‘ uoveniment has authority to ap|»oii!i an PiLraorflfnary Momber 
whonovor ono of the ordinurv is luiit to* dej.ut.Jition to ilistricts to conduct ittquirios. ,A j the outset Uio 

principal work of the Board was in ounnecthu. .vdh land soft lemc^iits 'i’ho work of rovcuiue Kurvoy luui settlement is 
ju)w done by special o8tabli.9hment.H superv j.yorl by tho Hiijjeiintcndent of Rovonuo Survey and Din.-eior of Revenue 
Softleiretit rcspoctivoly and controPe*! by tho Board and Govommont. The Director of Revtuiue Settleiiu nt is now 
al.so tho Director of Agi icalturn and is entru»t<?d 'vlf.h tho duty of initiating^ and conducting af<ricuitnru) inquiries under 
f ho orders of the Board, By Rog-nlation V of liiO l ila' Board was constitutod a Court of Wards. By Kcgulation / of 
1805 tho salt monopiily was cror.ted, and this branch of revenue was placed under a General Agfont acting under tho 
ot the Board. Tho oftlce of Geneial Agent was abolished in 1808, but. was revived in 187.8 under tlio 
designation of the Commirtsionorship (»f Salt Revenue. By Kogulution 1 of 1808 tho abkerry' revenue w as brought un<ler 
regulation ; the administration of this branch of revenue has recently boon entrusted to tho Cotmnissionor of Salt 
Revenue, now styled tho ComnuHHumer of Balt and Ahkarrry Revenue. In 7.816 the GeremI Stamp Office at Madras was 
cKtabliahod with a SupiTintt-ndent at its h<*ad, under the Board's control. By Regulation 7 of 1817 the Board were 
entrusted with the superintend once *if religuuis »uul charitable endowments and of property escheating to Government, 
but their pdwers a.s regards ilnt<?rfcronce wii.h roligi<ius institutions were taken away by Act XX of 1863 and they had 
loTig before that <iate under ilio orders of the Court of Directors oeasod to exercise those powers. In 1821 the Sea 
Customs Deportment was transferred from the Board of Trade to the Board of Revenue. In 1822 a outohenry or 
native establislmient was att ’-chiHi to tlio office of the Board in order that they might have “ the samo sort of aid in tho 
preparation of accounts and advico in all matters connected with taxation and improvement of the country which a 
Collector obtains by mvnr.n of bin cutch»>rry from constant coiiiiLiunication with intelligcjit native levenue servants.** 
In 1825 the oaperintendciico and coniiol of nil worka of irrigatiew, ferries, canals and roads (excepting military roads) 
wore oi:tm»icd to the Board ar < the En^rineering ostablishinents connected thert>with plac<3d under their control. Tho 
Chief "Engineer was gi^^eu a Heat »!» the Jioard in 1830, and tho Board in regard to tho dir.po8al of questions in connec- 
tion with public works were assisted by a Secn-tary with a Deputy, both Engineer officers. This arrangement lasted 
till 1854 when the public work;-* were transfeiTcd U» the new Dcpiurtment of Public Works tlieu organiised. Tho Board 
>vero given appellate jurisdiction over decisions of Collectors uudor Bogalation TX of 1822, by H.egii)attou VXI of 1828, 
and also by Regulation VI of 1831, The audit ostabiislancut maintained in the Accountafit-Gimera)*s office for 
aiidi ting revenue charges was transferred to tho Board in 1861. Ic was, however, retransferred to the Account ant- 
Ooncraf in 1877. Tl»e Local Fund Department of the Board's office was constituted in 1871 soon after the passing of 
tho Madras Local Funds Act IV uf 1871, but this establishment lias recently (^385) been transferred to the Government 
office* The Account Branch of the Forest Central office was attached to the Board in 1872 but retransferred to tho 
Conservator of Forests in 1875. The opium monopoly was created by Act I of 1878, and tho license tax brought into 
operation by Act III of 1878. In 1849 tho Northern Circara were placed under a Cora mission or who exercised all tho 
functions of tho Board except in regard to public works. Tho arrangement oontinue^l till 1854 when the commission 
was abolished. The question of the substituiion of Cummissioners for the Bosird has been several times discussed ; 
once in 1831, and again in 1855. It has roc^mtly been revived and is now under consideration. By Act 11 of 1883, 
Madras, the Board have b^mn cmfiowcrod to make rules subject to tho orders of Government for the distribution of 
work among the several memberfl, the decisions of individual members ip matters connected with tho snbjects allotted 
io tbein having the authority of the tlecisioits of tho full Bfiard. The Board’s office consists of (1) the Secretariat 
Ktaff, the Secretary and Siih-Sccretary tvasisted by two Uncovouanted Assistants ; (2) tho Corrc8|»ondenco and Record 
])<*PArimci\ts, an cstablishuicut of Clerks with the Registrar at its head ; and (3) tho Cutchturv or Accomit. Departmeni 
,MiK;rvi8od hy ihc Shcrlsludai*. 
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177. District Officers. — Appendix LV, Vol. II, and the accompanying tH- 
sectional map [*] show in detail the charges of the different divisional omcers 
throughout the Presidency, with their head-quarters, &c. The districts wore 
controlled at a recent date by twenty-two • Collectors, fifteen Sub-Collectors (called 
in two cases Ganjam and Vizagapatam Principal Assistants), twenty Head Assistant 
Collectors (called in two cases Senior Assistants), four Special Assistants inclusive 
of the two Special A.ssistant Agents in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, twenty-nine 
Passed Assistants, and sixteen Unpassed Assistants (all of whom belong to the 
Covenanted Civil Service), assisted by fifty Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors. 

17b. The Collectors, who are also Magistrates, generally have each a territorial 
charge immediately under them, and exercise a general control over their Sub-Collec- 
tors, Assistants, and Deputy Collectors. They superintend and control all per.sous 
engaged in the administration Oif the revenue ; they are responsible for the treasury 
to which the talook collections are sent, and which keeps and dispenses a largo 
stock of stamps ; they see that the revenues are punctually realized, and that when 
arrears accrue, the proper processes are resorted to for recovering them ; they 
manage estates of minors under Regulation V of 1804; they determine boundary 
disputes under Regulation XII of 1816 ; they try oases of malversation under 
Regulation IX of 1822, and claims to village offices under Regulation VI of 1831 ; 
they decide rent cases between landlords and their tenants under Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 ; they supervise the administration of Municipalities under Madras Act IV 
of 1884, and of Local Funds raised for roads and communications, primary educa- 
tion, hospitals, and sanitation under Madras Act V of 1885; as Agents to the 
Board of Revenue under Regulation VII of 1817, they are responsible for the due 
appropriation of endowments ; in maritime districts they control the sea customs ; 
finally, they are expected to be thoroughly acquainted with the state of Native 
feeling in their districts in regard to the policy and measures of Government, and 
to bo the advisers of Government with respect to police, public works, education, 
sanitation, and the miscellaneous matters which conduce to the welfare of their 
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Reports. Revenue Settlement, Reviews and 
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Salt. 
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Waste Lands. 
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[>] SpaLLtwea althokizbd at GoTsmintBifT occuamira xif tbs TaisacmosAL Map of Revemob Divisions.— Addni. 
Auantapnr^ AriyalOr, Ami, Ballignda, Bellarr, Barhampore, Besvtda, Oalioui, Cbatrapur, Ohioaoole, Ohingleput, Chittoor, 
Cooanada* Coimbatore^ Coondapoor, Cuddaiore, Coddapal^ Cumbum, Dev4la» Dindigol, Ellore» Erode, Gooiy, Guutdr, 
Bospet, Hosdr« Rorapnt, Kumbakdnam, Ennavaram, Kumool, Mada n apal l e, Madras, Madura, Malapuram, Mauantoddj, 
Mangalore, Mannirgudi, Hasnlipatam, Musiri, Kimakal, Kandyil, Naraaa^nam, Nsntpnr, Ntyodupet, Negapataro, 
Kellora, Ongola, Ootacamnnd, Filghat, P&rvatipur, Penukon2U^ Polliohl, Ponniini, Pnttur, Pvtpali, Rajahmundrv, 
Eamnad, Raaipet, Rnasallkonda, Saidtpet, Salem, Satyamangalam, SbermAd^vi, Siddhavatiam, Srivilliputtur, Tsnjore, 
Teliiobeiry, Tindivaaam* Tinaevelly, TinikoiUr« Tirapatlur, TOobiaopoly, Tutiooriu, Vellore, Vinukonda, VisagepuUm, 
Vlstaaagram* VriddhAohalam 
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districts. Onc*fifth of the costa of all the establishments which have been 
described is considered chargeable to Law and Justice on account of the magisterial 
work performed by them, and the rest to Land-revenue. In the Agency tracts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam however one-fifth of the charges on account of the 
salaries, esUvblishment and contingencies of the Special Assistants and Sub-!Magis- 
trates is debited to Land-revenue and four-fifths to Law and Justice. Collectors 
of districts are competent on their own authority to suspend fi-orn office or dismiss 
any servant of inferior gra<io to that of Deputy Tahsildar, Talusildar, Sub-division 
Sheristadar, or Huzoor Sheristadar. The nomination to the offices just specified 
vests in the Collector. The Board’s sanction however is recpiired for the appoint- 
ment of Huzoor Slieristadar and Sub-division Sheristadar, and that of Government 
for the appointment; of Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsildar. Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars can be dismissed only under the orders of Government, but Collectors 
can, subject to appeal to the , Board, suspend such officers for misconduct for a term 
not exceeding six months or order transfers involving loss of salary but not degra- 
dation of rank. Collectors may dismiss Talook Sberistadars on their own autho- 
rity, reporting that they have done so to Government, in order that the sanction 
given to their employment as Magistrates may be revoked. Collectors arc compe- 
tent to inflict fines upon any of their subordinates, but the amount cannot exceed 
Rupees 10 without the previous sanction of the Board. The law in relation to 
the superior revenue officers is shown under the heads of “ Revenue Officers ” and 
Sub-Collector ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

179. The Sub-Collectors, who are also Magistrates, have generally larger 
charges, and ai’e more independent than any other Assistants to the Collector. 
Their establishment consists of a Sheristadar, clerks and servants. 

180. The Head Assistant Collectors hold independent charge generally of two 
or three talooks. 

181. Two of the Special Assistants assist the Agents to the Governor in 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam. 

182. When an Assistant Collector has passed a certain examination in law and 
languages he is said to be a Passed Assistant, and may be placed in charge of one or 
two talooks. Until he passes he is attached to some superior officer to learn his work. 

183. There are twenty-one District Treasuries, for each of which a Deputy 
Collector is reijuired, as the average revenue is Rupees 37,55,828 as already shown, 
and the average disbursements considerable. The Deputy Collectors on geueral 
duties assist the Collectors and their Assistants in. levenue admiiiistration and 
magisterial ^work, except the Deputy Collector of Madras who is not a Magistrate. 
There are fifty permanent Deputy Collectors graded on tho scale shown at foot.[*] 
Temporary Deputy Collectors are also employed whenever neccs.sary, 

184. Talook Okficeks. — The district is subdivided into talooks under a 
Talwildar. The number of talooks in a district, omitting the Madras and Neil- 
gherry districts, varies from three to ten or more. In Vizagapatam there are 
only two talooks including Palcondah where there is no' Tahsildar. An average 
talook is 700 square miles in extent, contains 200 villages, a population of about 
160,000, and yields land-revenue of about Rupees 2,60,000. flalooks are divided 
into five grades according to their importance 

185. The Tahsildar’s establishment consists of a Sheristadar, Clerks, Revenue 
^spectors, and servants. The Sheristadar is in immediate charge of the Talook 
TreMuiy, as also of accounts, abstracts, registers, and periodical returns. The 
Clerks, of whom there are eight or nine, prepare the accounts, bills, abstract 
cultivation statements, season and other returns, village abstracts of demand, 
coUectiou, and balance, settlement accounts, registers, &c., attend to correspon- 


Stavw ow Deputy CoziLbctom. 

1 on 700 rapeoa a^month. 

4 on 600 do. do. 

8 on 500 do, do. 

^7 on 400 do, do. 

18 OB 800 do. do. 

TOL. I. 


8 on 260 rnpeefl a-montfa. 

50 on 19,500 do. or Hu pecs 2,34,000 a -year. 
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dence, aid in magisterial work, and have charge of the office records which under 
the ryotwarry system are voluminous. The Revenue Inspectors, of whom there 
are three or tour, are in charge of portions of talooks and itinerate constantly from 
village to village seeing that the work of the village officers is properly performed, 
and conducting such local inquiries as may be considered necessary by the Talisildar. 

186. Every Tahsildar is also a Sub-Magistrate. In tliis capacity, and also 
to a limited extent in his revenue work, he is assisted by officers styled “ Deputy 
Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrates,” who are established in important tou n. and 
outlying portions of talooks. Some of these officers are also placed in charge of 
large estates which do not fall within the jurisdiction of any 'rah.sildiir. Each has 
a small establishment. 

187. The actual cost of all these talook establishments, according to a recent 
computation, was Rupees 14,74,344. App. LV, Vol. If, with the accompanying 
trisectional map [®] shows the location and pay of all Tahsildars and Depvity 
Tahsildars. 

188. Village Officers. — The basis of the system of Revenue administration is 
found in the village corporations, which, as far as is known, have existed from time 
immemorial, and in many respects still retain their vitality. In almost every 
Hindoo village there are twelve village servants, called the Barabooloty or “ twelve 
men,” who perform .all needful public offices. The following is the list. The first 
five only render service to Government, or are recognized as parts of the Revenue 
administration : — (1) Headman ; (2) Curnum or Accountant ; (3) Shroff or 
Notagar ; (4) Noergunty ; (51 Toty or Taliary ; (6) Potter ; (7 ) Smith ; (8) Jeweller ; 
(9) Carpenter; ( 10) Barber; (11) Washerman; (12) Astrologer. The headman, who 
goes by various names, such as monigar, potail, naidoo, reddy, peddacaupoo, nautam- 
car, «&o., is an important officer ; he represents the Government in the village, collects 
the revenue, and has also magisterial and judicial powers. As a Magistrate he 
punishes persons for petty assaults and affrays ; and as a Judge ho tries suits for 
sums of money or other personal property up to Rupees 10 value, there being no 
appeal against his decision. With consent of the parties he can adjudicate civil 
claims up to Rupees 100 value. If parties consent, ho can summon a punchayet, 
who will then adjudicate on suits without limit as to value, and also without 
appeal. The headman is generally one of the largest landholders in the village, 
and as a rule exercises much influence over the inhabitants. He is the representative 
of Government in the village, and the collector in the first instance of the revenue. 
Acting as a Judge he is styled moonsif. In some cases the custom of the place 
separates the moonsifship from the monigarship, and sometimes more than one 
monigar is appointed for a village. The duties of the headman are defined in 
Regulation XI of 1816, but its interpretation in reference to his police duties has 
caused doubts. The curnum is the village accountant and is a very important 


[*] Spelukos authorized by Government occurring in the T&isbctional Map showing Hkad-quartekh ok 
fTABZiLDARR ANb DEPUTY Taiisildar9 *. — Adclanki, Addni, Alatur, Allur, Alfir^ Ainal6puratii, Aaibfisamudram. Aiiak&. 
palle, Anantapur, Anjengo, Aravakurchi, Arcot, Arkdnani, Arni, Aska, Atmak(ir, Aiur, Avanishi, Biidvdl, Dallif^uda, 
Bandar, Bantviil, B^patla, Bellary, Borhainpore, Hezv&da, Bhadi-iclialam, Bhav4tii, Dhiiuavaram, Bhuvanifriri, Birnli. 
patam, Bobbili, Bakkapatnam, Calicat, Canara, Cannanore, Cauvory, Ohandragiri, Chorpaluliori, Chicacolo, ChiJaiii' 
baram, GhSngleput, Chinnammantir, Obtpurupalle, Chirakal, Chittoori Chitv^U Cocanada, Coohin, Coimbatore, ColercHin, 
Coojoeveram, Coondapoor, Coonoor, Cuddaloro, Cuddapah, Cumbum, Darsi, Deiikanikdta, Dh&r6purum, Dhanimptiri, 
Dbarmayaram, Dindi^iil, Ellore, Erode, Oajapatina^ar, Ganjam, Gingoo, GK>dAvari, Ool^omla, GooinBur, Gooty, Gudalur, 
QadiTida, Gadiyitam» Gundlakamma, Guntur, HarpanabalH, Hindiipur, Uosjiet, Huvinahadgalli, Icbipur, 
yapet, Jammalamadugu, Joypore, Kadiri, Kilabasti, Kallakurobi, Kampli, Kandukur, Kangudi, K&ngyam, Kanigin, 
Xardr, Kirvetnagar, Kisaragdd, K&vali, KHpaluKilr, Kistna, Kodaik&nal, Koilkuntla, Ko11o|{6.l, KrishiiaRiri, KulaK*'- 
kbarapatnam, Kulitalai, Rumhakdoam, Kurnool, Kdttaparamba, L&l|fudi, L&nRulya, Madakasira, Madanapallo. 
Madura, Madurdntakam, Hanap&rai, Mangalajnri, Mangalore, Mann&imdi, M&rkdpur, M&yavaram, Moldr, Mdttu* 
p41aiyam, Musiri, Ndmakal, Naudig&ma, Nandikdtkor, Naudydl, Ndnspindri, Nanuilam, Nirdyanavaram, Narsannapet, 
Naradpnr, Karsaraopet, Negapatam, Nollakdta, Nellore, Nilgiri, Nusvld, Ongole, Ootacamnnd, Otapiddram, Owk, 
Palamoottab, Pdldr, Pdlkonda, Palladam, Palraandr, Pabidd, Paini, Panroti, Parlakimodi, Pirvatipur, Pattikonda, Patu- 
kdta, Peddiporam, Penndr, Penukonda, Perambaldr, Periyakulam, Peri^^r, Porundumi, Pfldr, Pithdpuram, Podili, 
Polldcbi, Pdldr, Pondni, Ponntdr, Poonamellee, Proddutur, Pudukdia, Pulivendla, Pullampot, Punganfir, Ptiruahottapnr, 
Pyipali, QuUandi, BAdhdpuram, Rajabmundry, Rdmaohandrapuram, Rdmallakdt, Ramnad, Ripdr, Rdyoohdti, Rdyadrug, 
Edpalle, Ruablkulya, Saiddpet, Salem, Sdliyamangalam, Sdl^, Sankaranaindrkoil, Sankandrug, Sarvaaiddbi, Sattena- 
palle, Shevaroy HiUe, Sbtydli, Siddhavattam, Siruguppa, Sirrel, Sdmpet, Suradd, Tadpatri, TdlavddI, Taliparamba, 
rdmbrapami, Taugaohdri, Tanjore, Tanuku, Tekkali, Tonkarai, Tenkdsi, Tindivanam, Tinnovelly, Tiruchengdd, 
rirokoildr, Tirumangalam, Timpati, Timpatdr, Tirutani, Timturaipdndi, Tiruvadamarudur, Tiruvplldr, Timvannd- 
malai, Titagndi, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Tuticorin, Udamalpei, Udayagiri, Udipt, Ulundurpet, Uppinangadi, 
UraTAkonda, Uttankami, Vaigai, Vallam, Vamaadhdra, Vdniyambddi, Vartlrdyiruppu, Vdyalpdd, Vayitri, VelToro, 
V'enkatagiri, Vetatapudiyangidi, Yillupuram, Vinukonda, Virudupati, Viaagapatam, ViziaHagram, Wilajdpet, Wandi- 
fraeh, Yemmigaudr, Yernagudem. 
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ministerial officer. The accounts kept by him “will bo dcscriljocl hereafter. Tho 
ahroff is found only in certain villages ; hi.s duty is to test the money paitl in by 
villagers to tVie headman on account of Government. Tho neergunty has charge 
of the irrigation of village lands where there is irrigation from tanks or channels. 
Some villages, however, hiive irrigation but no neergunty, the work being done 
by the village }.)f‘on or by the cultivatoi’S themselves. The village toty, otherwise 
taliary, vetiy, or oograuny, is simply a village peon acting under the orders of tho 
headman. Thi.s office is generally held by the lower class of the community. 'J’ho 
taliary is sometimes a sepai’ate official acting in the capacity of watchman. 1’ho 
remainder on the list are the artizans necessary to the internal conduct of a 
village community. Tn the revisions of Governmental village establishments which 
will shortly be mentioned, considerable changes have been made even in the assign- 
ment of duties and names of the officials. The law in reference to village officers 
is shown in detail under tho heads of “ Curnum,” “Village Headman,” “ Village 
Police,” “ Village Servants,” and “ Village Watchman,” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

189. When village offices are hereditary, as is the case in most localities, 
heirs succeed in the usual course, under tho terms of tho native law of inheritance, 
which is modified only to the extent of precluding partition. In the case of offices 
other than those of headman, ciirnum, neergunty, vettian and toty, the villagers 
manage their own affairs, the parties filing suits if they please before the Collector 
under Regulation VI of 1831. In tho case of the offices just mentioned tJio 
succession is regulated by the Collector. With reference to the rights and fitnes.s 
of the several claimants to office, the native law of inheritance is attended to as 
far as is possiljle. Females and minors may in special Cases succTJed, appointing 
gooraastas or proxies w'itli the sanction of the Collector. Adoption is recognized 
or not recognized in the usual w.ay under the law. If any person having an 
interest desires a more formal inquiry, he may file a suit under Regulation VI of 
1831 before tho Collector. This officer will then issue process to partic?s and 
witnesses and hold a quasi-judicial inquiry. Disobedience to tho summons can bo 
punished under sections 172 to 174 of the Penal Code. The Civil Procedure Act 
does not ap{)ly to cases tried in this way, and there is no law for awarding cost.s. 
The Government of India have e.xempted these cases from tho Court Fees Act; 
stamps are therefore unnecessary. Section 3 of Regulation VII of 1828 gives 
Collectors power to revise the proceedings of their subordinates under thi.s Regula- 
tion without limit of time ; but three months has been fixed depiirtmentally as tho 
period for appeal. When a case is heard by a divisional officer, the parties may 
appeal to tho Collector or to the Board direct, whichever they prefer. When tho 
Collector lias made a decision on appeal, this does not bar a further appeal to tin; 
Board of Revenue, or from them to tho Government. There is no provision for 
enforcing orders pa.ssed under this Regulation, nor for ousting adver.=e occupants ; 
but in pi actico the order.s of the Tahsildar are not disobeyed. A Bill has been 
drafted to grant tho requisite powers. The procedure throughout is .somewhat 
informal, but the Regulation proposes rathcrto bo a measu re of State administration 
than of adjudicat ion of private claims. Collectors are instructed to respect posses- 
sion extending over more than three years against any ordinary claim on grounds of 
hereditaryship ; though there is no objection to their putting on record a statement 
of opinion that in the event of tho demise of the present occupant, the claimant will 
have a right to secure a reversion of the office. Collectors have the power of 
dismissing village officers for misconduct. The same questions then arise as in the 
case of succession by demise. An heir may succeed if in no way concerned in the 
offence ; or if this arrangement is practicable, a temporal^ appointment of a 
stranger may bo made to last during the lifetime of the person dismissed. The 
Civil Courts are forbidden by law to take cognizance of any questions of a nature 
provided for by Regulation VI of 1831. Curnums in zemindarries are provided for 
separately by Regulation XXIX of 1802, and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Court: they do not fall under Regulation VI of 1831 and tho Collector does 
not regulate the succession to office. 

190. The non-Govornmontal villAge servants are almost wholly paid by tees 
from the villagers direct. In some cases, however, where the Government haye in 
former days given inam lands to such servants, these are continued. No new 
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grants or allowances are naade by Government to such servants. The Govern- 
mental village servants are paid in some cases it)y the enjoyment of Government 
land rent free or on a trifling assessment called jocl^', in some cases by having 
assigned to them the State dues payable by some third person occupying land, in 
some oases by contributions of grain or money made by the villagers themselvt's 
irrespective of the land-revenue, and in some cases by salaries direct from Govern- 
ment. When land questions are involved in the emoluments of office, dis])ute8 are 
frequent and are decided usually by suit before the Collector under Regulation VI 
of 1831. The most frequent cause of dispute is the question whether the village 
officer’s case falls under the first or the second of the heads given above ; that 
is to say whether he is to be put in possession of the land assigned to the office, or 
whether he is merely to be given the right to receive tlie Government asKe.s8ment 
money from the hands of the occupant. This will depend very much on the terms 
of the original grant, which was often made before the feisal or original settlement 
of the British Government, and is thus involved in obscurity. The general question 
as to whether the land itself or the as.sessment onl^’ constitutes properly the 
emoluments of a village .servant, has been much discussed ; it has been decided in 
practice to adjudicate each case on its merits and with regard to its past history as 
far as this can be ascertained. Regulation VI of 1831 renders it illegal to make 
any formal alienation of inarn emoluments ; until recently however the law. was 
frequently evaded. The present cost of the village establishment.s in land and fees 
is about 48 lakhs of rupees. 

191. The system of payment by inams from Government or by mcrahs from 
villagers has for some years been I’egarded as objectionable, and the tendency lias 
been to substitute salaries from Government in all case.s. Act IV of ]8b4, wliich 
may be applied on occasion to different districts, wa.s passed to enable the Govei n- 
mont when they took over the entire charge of the village servants to recover from 
the villagers, in the form of a laud-oess not exceeding one anna in the rupee on 
their assessment, the amount of the fees which they originally contributed in private. 
The inam rules, which may be applied from. time to time, provide for raising the 
beneficial rate of assessment on lands hitherto inain, while withdrawing some of 
the State claims on the lands and giving an absolute ownership in them to the 
present occupant. By a combination of these two measures the Government, have 
had it in their power to make a complete revision of tht* village establishments in 
the direction of substituting stipends for other forms of emolument. The oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the establishments as well as the emoluments, and to 
get rid of irregular claimants to the latter. The revision of village establishment .s 
is being carried out in a detached way in different localities ; it. 1ms hitherto followed 
the operations of the Revenue Settlement Department, but in future it is to l)e 
carried out * pari passu’ with the settlement. The salaries in the revised estab- 
lishments are paid from a fund called the Village Service Fund. To this arts 
credited all the new quit-rents which come in from the enfranchised lands, formerly 
inam and paying little or nothing ; the proceeds of the cess under Act TV of 18b l< 
where imposed ; and contributions made by Government in lieu of lands and fees 
formerly appropriated to this purpose but since resumed by Governnumt. 'rh(» 
practical effect of the revision may be seen from the two following e.xamjdcs. 
A village servant is, wo will suppose, in the enjoyment of Governraenf. land ; and 
his emolument consists in his paying no assessment on it or only a nominal i<aly. 
Under the revision he will receive a salary instead of this emolument. Special 
terms will be made with him as to the land. The terras will be that Government 
will make him proprietor of the land, which will thenceforward have no furllnn' 
connection with the office, and bo an alienable piece of property belongi ng to the 
individual ; while the Government will thenceforward tax the land with land- 
revenue, amounting however not to the full amount, hut only five-eighths of the 
amount. The special terras are granted in consideration of the long period during 
which these lands have been looked on by the people as quasi-private property. A 
village serv^t again, wo will suppose, derives his emoluments fVom the payment to 
him by a third person of the assessment properly payable to Government ; that is to 
say, the village servant is paid by what is called Teerveymanyarn and not by what 
is called Nilamanyam. In this case, if enfranchisement is applied, the occupying 
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ryot or third person continues 'to pay to the village servant in who.se name tlu* 
inam has been enfranchiaod the full assessment, and the inamdar pays to Govern- 
ment five-eighths assessment, keeping three-eighths ; the ryot neither Iose.s nor 
gains. Owing to illegal alienation, and to irregular applications of the Hindoo 
law of partition of property on demise, many superfluous claimants to village service 
emoluments have arisen. In some localities a number of persons divide the emolu- 
ments in this way, one of the number only being the actual working officer. When 
such persons can show a long prescriptive enjoyment of their emoluments, however 
erroneously acquired in the first instance, they are allowed to enfranchise on 
five-eighths assessment. The rules indeed have been very liberally interprete<l, 
and in many cases oven a single year’s possession has been respected and the 
possessor allowed to enfranchise. The fees from villagers ai’e, as has already been 
said, no longer paid in these cases ; the Government make good the fce.s to the 
officers in the salaries which they give them, and take from the villager’s a one-iiniiu 
ces.s to recoup themselves. In revising village establishments small villages are 
clubbed together in order to reduce the establishment where necessary witli 
I’eforonce to the assets available for payment, but care is taken that the clubbing is 
not carried too far, so as to cause inconvenience to the communities concerned. 
A resident moonsif and a taliary are provided for each village, and the wishes of tlu.* 
villagers are as far as possible consulted in carrying out the clubbing. In the 
rev’ision, the number of servants is genei*ally reduced, but their remuneration is, ii> 
a rule, improved. When revi.sion has fully taken place it is evident that there; will 
remain of the numorou.s land disputes now occurring under Regulation VI of IHdl 
only a few in connection with the artizau non-Government village olHees. OHices 
will however still remain hereditary whore they are so at present, and case.s ol 
succession will still be triable under the Regulation. The districts in which the 
revision has been already carried out, or in which it is now being introduciMl, an- 
Godavery, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Chingloput, Nelloro, 'rrieliiiiopoly, Kisiim, 
Neilgherry, Cuddapah, and South Canara. Revision will sliortly bo carried out in 
Ganjarn, Bellary, North Arcot, and Coimbatore. In TanjOru the villagi; (‘.stahlisli- 
ineuts were to a certain extent I’ovised in 1807, but the Village Cess Act, No. IV of 
1804, was not broiiglit into force, the existing assets of the district being sufficient. 
In the remaining di.strict.s the old system still continues. The rates of salary 
allowed in the revision are variable, but those shown at foot[''] for Kurnool, tin- 
Godavery, and Trichinopoly, may be taken as specimens. The rates are per annum. 

192. Law. — The legal provisions relating specially to the Board of Revenue 
and apart from their appellate and controlling powers in different subjects are the 
following. Madra.s Regulation I of 1803 — A regulation for defining the duties of 
the Board of Revenue, and for determining the extent of the powers vested in the 
Boai’d of Revenue. 24 and 25 Vic., c. 54 (A.D. 1861), an Act to confirm certain 
npjxiintments in India, and to amend the law concerning the Civil Service' there. 


Rates of Pay for Village Servants in three oistricts. 


Description of 
sort’ants. 

Kurnool. 

Godavery. 

Trichiiioj>oly. 

Vettians ^ 

RS. 

Abovo » ;;; ^ VetUan. | 

L 

B8. 

Up to 1,000 ... 1’^ 
„ 8,000 ... 2 
„ 6,000 ... 8 
9.000 ... 4 
Above 9,000 6^ 

1 

1 at 48 rupees 

1 for each Vet- 
tiaii. 

36 rupees for cut h Vetiiun. 

Keerguntios ... 

Rupees 3, 4, niul 5 ... 

48 rupees each 




Taliai'Ica ... 

KupcoR 48 for Talianes a&d Rupooa 
60 for Ghat Tuliuries. 

* 

[ For 714 villajfca at^ 
one Taliary each, 
and for 29 vil- 
lages at 2 Tali- , 
ariee for f»ach 
wei*e allowed. J 

^ Rupees 48 

each man. { 

1 

36 rupees each. 
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Under this statute the Members of, and Secretaries to, the Board of Revenue, must 
be Covenanted Civil Servants. Madras Act II of 1883, an Act to provide for the 
conduct of business by the Board of Revenue. The law in detail relating to the 
Board of Revenue is shown under that heading in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

193. The general powers, duties, &c., of -Collectors of districts .arc contained 
in the following enactments. 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, s. 137 (1792-03 A.D.), an Act 
for continuing in the East India Company for a further term the posscs.sion of the 
British territories in India, together with their exclusiv'e trade, under certain 
limitations; for establishing further regulations for the Government of the said 
territories and the better administration of justice within the .same; for appropriat- 
ing to certain uses the revenues and profits of the said Company ; and for making 
pi'ovision for the good order and government of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, .and 
Bombay; by this. Collectors ai*e forbidden to trade. Madras Regulation II of 
1803, a regulation for describing and determining the conduct to be observed by 
Collectors in certain cases ; this describes the general powers, duties and procedure 
of Collectors. India Act XVIII of 1850, an Act for the protection of officers 
acting judicially ; Collectors are specified. 24 and 25 Vic., c. 54 (A.D. 1861), an 
Act to confirm cei’tain appointments in India, and to amend the law concerning 
the Civil Service there ; under this statute. Collectors must bo Covenanted Civil 
Servants. India Act XIX of 1841, s. 5 (Wrongful Posse-ssion in ca.so of Succes- 
sion) ; India Act XXXIV of 1858, s. 24 (Lunacy, Supreme Courts) ; India Act 
XXXV of 1858, ss. 3, 11-15, 18 (Lunacy, Mofussil Courts) ; India Act XXIII 
of 1863, 88. 1-5 (Claims to Waste Lands); India Act VII of 1870, .ss. 19 (ix), 
23 (Court Fees) ; India Act X of 1870, a. 59 (Laud Acquisition) ; India Act XXI II 
of 1871, ss. 5, 8 (Pensions); India Act XXVI of 1871, ss. 4, 18 (Advance.s for 
Agricultural Improvements); India Act III of 1873, s. 35 (Civil Courts, Madras); 
India Act I of 1878, s. 12 (Opium) ; India Act VI of 1878 (Treasure Trove); 
India Act VII of 1878, ss. 10 (a.), 16, 30 (Forests); India Act VIII of 1878, 
88. 8, 61 (Sea Customs); India Act I of 1879, s. 3 (8) (Stamp) ; India Act VI of 
1879, 8. 5 (Preservation of Elephants) ; India Act X of 1882, ss. 320 (c), 321-325 
(Criminal Procedure) ; India Act XIV of 1882, ss. 320-326, 424, 539 (Civil Pro- 
cedure) ; Mad. Act II of 18G4 (Recovery of Arrears of Revenue) ; Mnd. Act III of 
1864 (Abkarry) ; Mad. Act VIII of 1865, ss. 17, 18, 41, 45, 00 (Recovery of Rent) ; 
Mad. Act I of 1870,88. 8, 16-19 (Canal Tolls and Ferries) ; Mad. Act V I of 1871, 
ss. 3—10, 26—31 (Excise Duties on Salt); Mad. Act HI of 1878 (License T.ax); 
Mad. Act V of 1879 (Abkarry Jjaws Amendment); Mad. Act I of 1832, s. 31 
(Salt); Mad. Reg. 1 of 1803, s. 48 (Board of Revenue); Mad. Reg. 11 of 1803 
(Collectors) ; Mad. Reg. V of 1804, ss. 20-22 (Court of Wards) ; Mad. Reg. I c:f 
1805, 88. 4, 11, 13 (Salt) ; Mad. Reg. XII of 1816 (Disputed Boundaries) ; Mad. 


Description of 
•errantii. 


Hoonaifs c 
Honigara. 



Kurnool. 

Oodavor)^. 

M. 

as. 

na. 



US. 

Up to 5,000 

60 

Up to 600 



18 

.. 7.000 

84 

» 1.000 



24 

„ 9,000 and up- ^ 

warda. } 

96 

120 

„ 1,600 

» 3,000 



36 

48 

144 

„ 6,000 

.. 7,000 



60 

1 Beddj for Nandiaal 




72 

Village 

240 

„ 9,000 



96 

1 Town Moonaif 

300 

Above 9.000 



120 



„ 22,000 



144 

ES. 

RA. 

BA, 



RA. 

Up to 1,000 

60 

Up to 1,500 



60 

1,500 

72 

M 2,000 



84 

„ 2,000 

84 

3,000 



96 

„ 8,000 

96 

M 4,000 



108 

4,000 

108 

,, 5,000 



120 

„ 6,000 

120 

6,000 



132 

6.000 

132 

7.000 



144 

7,000 

144 

8,000 



156 

8,000 

156 

9,000 



168 

9.000 

168 

Above 9,000 

999 


216 

Above 9.000 ... 

180 

22,000 

i 



240 


Triclittiopolj. 


42 rupcos for each Moiii^ar 
without rcferoiu-o to the 
revenue of the village. 


■a. 

Up to 1.000 
„ 2,000 
4.000 
Above 4,000 


TOL. X. 


41 
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Reg. IX of 1822 (Malversation); Mad. Reg. VI of 1831, ss. 2, 4-6 (Hcreditaiy 
Offices); Mad. Reg. X of 1831, s. 3 (Minors’ Estates). The detailed law relating 
to Collectors is shown under the head of “ Collector of District” in Vol. II, Ajij). 
LIV. The only enactments having reference to Sub and Assistant Collcictors are 
Madras Regulation Vll of 1828 and the statute 24 and 25 Vic., c. 54 (A. 1). 1861). 
Under section 3 of the former, the official title of which is “ A Regulat ion for 
declaring the powers of Subordinate and Assistant Collectors in charge of parti- 
cular divisions of districts, and for facilitating proceedings under Regulation IX ot 
1822,” the powers of a Collector are exerciseablc by Subordinate and Assistant 
Collectors. Under the Latter, these officers must be Covenanted Civil Servants. 
The law in detail relating to the superior revenue officers is shown under the heads 
of “ Revenue Officers” and “ Sub-Collector ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

194. The law relating to the appointment, powers and duties of Deputy 
Collectors is contained in India Act V’^ll of 1857, an Act for the more extensive 
employment of uncovcnantcHl agency in the Revenue and Judicial Departments in 
the Presidency of Fort St. George. The law in detail is shown under the head of 

Deputy Collector ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. India Act VII ol IS39 deals exelusiv ely 
with the duties of Tahsildars in connection with the sale law. The detailed law in 
reference to Tahsildars is shown under the head of “Tahsildars” in Vol. II, Ap[». 
LIV. The only enactment specially mentioning Sheristadars and Deputy Sherista- 
dars is Regulation VII of 1828. Under section 4, they may bo employed to investi- 
gate cases of malversation in revenue affairs of a petty nature. The law in detail on 
the subject is given under the heads of “ Sheristadars” and “ Deputy Sheristadars ” 
in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

195. The law relating to village headmen is given in the following. Madras 
Regulation XI of 1816, a Regulation for the establishment of a general .system of 
police throughout the territories subject to the Government of Fort St. George ; 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14 cont.ain the powers and duties of village hoadmen 
in criminal cases; Madras Regulation IV of 1821, a Regulation for giving greater 
efficiency to the system of police established in the provinces subordinate to tlio 
Pi'esidency of Fort St. George ; under section 6, head.s of villages are granted power 
to punish petty thefts; India Act I of 1871, the Cattle Trespass Act: under section 
6, the heads of villages are ex officio the keepers of village pounds, and are public 
servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The judicial powers of 
village headmen as Village Moonsifs and the procedure to bo eb.'^erved by them in 
trying petty civil suits are giv'cn in M.adras Regulation IV of 1816, a Ri?gu!atioii 
for declaring the head inhabitants of villages to bo Moonsifs in their rcsjiecl ivi* 
villages, to hear and decide civil suits for sums of money, or other personal 
property, to a limited amount, and for defining their jurisdiction. The detailed 
law relating to Village Headmen is shown under the head of “Village Ueadman ” 
in Vol. II, App. LIV. The enactments following relate to the office and duties of 
the Village Curnnra or Accountant ^Madras Regulation XXV of 1802, a Regula- 
tion for declaring the proprietaiy right of lands to bo vested in individual persons, 
and for defining the rights of such persons, \inder a porinanent .assessment of the 
land revenue in the Britisli territciaes subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George; 
under section 11, the Zemindars or landholders have to support the regular and 
established number of Curnums in the several villages of their respective zemindar- 
ries. Madras Regulation XXIX of 1802, a Regulation for establishing the office of 
Curnum, and defining the duties of the said office in the, British territories subject 
to the Presidency of Fort St. George. Madras Regulation IV of 1816, sections 10, 
21, 24, 30, 31, 39 ; under this Regulation, the official title of which is given in the 
previous paragraph, the Curnum has to assist the Village Moonsif in the trial of 
civil suits. Madras Regulation V of 1816, sections 4, 8, 10 and 20, contains the 
duties of Curnums in connection with the decrees of village punchayets. The 
official title of the Regulation is, a Regulation for authorizing Village Moonsifs to 
assemble village punchayets for the adjudication of civil suits for sums of money or 
other personal property, without limitation as to amount or value, within their 
respective jurisdictions, and for defining the powers and authority to be vested in 
such, village punchayets. The detailed law in reference to Village Curnum is 
shown under the head of “ Curnums ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. There is no law speci- 
ally relating to the remaining classes of village officers, viz., the Shroff or Notagar, 
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Neergunty and Toty or Taliary. Section 7 of Madras Act IV of 1864, an Act for the 
levy of a cess in lieu of village-service fees, gives a list of village officers to whom 
the Act applies. Under this Act, a money cess for the payment of village servants 
employed on Revenue and Police duties is imposed in lieu of the fees in money and 
kind payable by the people towards the maintenance of these village servants. The 
law regarding the composition, jurisdiction, and procedure of village punchayets 
is contained in Madras Regulation V of 1816 and India Act VIII of 1840. The 
detailed law relating to village servants generally is shown under the heads “ V illage 
Police,” “ Village Servants,” and “ Village Watchman ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 


LAND REVENUE ACCOUNTS AND RETURNS. 

196. Introduction. — Though land revenue accounts and returns are not 
the whole of the system of accounts and returns, especially in the huzoor or 
Collector’s office, yet they form a great part of it, and their method must be here 
explained. Thei’e is no manual for huzoor accounts and returns, but the Hoard 
and the Accountant-Geueral prescribe forms from time to time. Many of the 
Accountaut-Gcnorars forms arc also to be found in the Account Code. The lloard 
publish yearly lists of district returns due to them ; first arranged by subjects, 
secondly posted again in the form of a daily calendar. The Accountant-General 
also publishes a similar list of returns due, but does not post it in tin? form of a 
calendar. For the talooksor tahsildarries and the villages, there are two publi.shetl 
manuals. ['] The law relating to revenue acct>unt.s in the Presidency i.s coiitnineil 
in the following: — Madras Act II of 1864, s. 45 (Rocovery of arrears of rt!vei/nc) ; 
Madras Regulation XXV of 1802, s. 9 (Revenue settlement) ; Maiiras Regulation 
II of 1803, ss. 13-31, 38-44 (Collectors). The law in detail is shown under the 
heads of “Curnums” and “ Revenue Accounts” in Vol. 11, App. LIV. 

197. Huzoor. — The accounts kept at the huzoor are purely treasury accounts, 
that is to say relating to casli received and expended. The most important account 
kept is the daily cash-book, on either side of which are posted as they occur and in 
order of recurring every payment made into the huzoor treasury, and every payment 
disbui’sed out of it. Against each item is entered the account-head or sub-h«'ad 
under which it will be included in making up the accounts under subjects ; such 
account-heads and sub-heads coincide with the budget-heads and sub-heads so as 
to preserve uniformity throughout the financial system. Tlie bulk of the receipts 

Sketch History of Changes in Revenue Accounts. — Tho old systom of ncconutH in Govrmmont talook 
offices and villages was exlrcmoly coin])licatod and cumbrous, and a thorough ruvision was lK*gun in 185o t)y Joyaiam 
Chetty, R well-known native revenue official, under t)ie orders of Government. Tho chungi a then iuHiitutorl four 

In number — tho suhstittition of the Oravidian vernaculars for Mohnitta aa the lau^^uage of account ; the auhst it ut ion 
of jmpor for cadjan leaves as the vehicle for writiug ; the reform of tho accounts tlieniscIvcH with a view to nniturmity, 
brevity, and utility; and the introdu».. ton of printed forms. Till within a few ycarH of that poriofi, thi> Kuporior 
native revenue officers weie ©ducat* d to tend and write in Mahratta, Lutnot in tlte vern/u lilars. Kven rorr**Npr»iidon***) 
between thoTahsildar and the Collector was in some districts conducted in Mahratta, and in tlio CTitoherry of tlio Itorcniio 
Board oil the accounts were kept in Mahratta. As on© conseqnonoe of this, the villag*" accountH urijuriiiitlJy wrift**n by 
the local accountants in the vernacalar character had to be transcribed in full Ix^foro thi^y could bt^ used in the lulook 
or higher offices. The us© of Mahratta as tho language of tho rc^vonuo ucc<nitirM was diacont inued |»y nrd^T of 
Government from the tiegintiing of fusly 1265 (12th July 1856); th<? truiiscribing prucc'KS tlu*n‘r«*re at Mh_' .“,nno 
time ceased. The cailjau or olay has bc«m described in the foot-noto on South Indian written charn< f i r.s in tin* urtiobi 
cm Kthnology. For account purj^oses the cnrnutns or acenuutants nsed a leaf alxjut tliio**.fpiartei a of an in 

breadth, and of considerable length. A leaf of this form took only four or five lines of aurount , and tin* Kn aii r j»art 
of its length was wasted. After evi’ry four or five lines it was neooRSiirv to make n total and to carry this fio ward to 
another leaf. The leaves could not be rnled horizontnlly, and there* was no opportunity for the introduction of 
headings goveruing a number of figm^s. The writing on this material moreover was always ilh gibic to the ♦iupf H/)r 
native officials. With a view to those inconveniences paper had beim used for village Hccounts for some time befi>r«? 
the dato mentioned in Canara, in the Northern Circars, in Mysore, and in tho pni-ts of Salem and North A root alaivo 
the ghauts. The cadjan held its ground chiefly in the most sonthorn districts. In all cut?o8 whore Joynram Gbt f ty's 
new forms of accounts were introduced, tlio curnums were required to write thorn on paper. Tho reform of tho 
accounts and returns themselves consisted in that process which must always take place wlion order and system 
are applied by central authority to a subject hitherto unregulated in that manner. The revenue ac counts answered 
their purpose, but they were defleient in economy of time and labor. T’he accouots first organized were the acoouiits 
of the Tillages, those being the basis of the whole system. A manual was published for village accounts in 1855. 
The revision of talook accounts followed, and a manual was similarly published for these in 1868. Tho manuals were 
enforced in all districts very shortly after their appearance. The introduction of forms with printed headings, Ac., 
has taken place gradually from that time to the present. Since the date of the ajipearance of the two mannals, there 
have been various changes in the revenue administration, such as the introduction of the survey and settlement in 
several districts, the settlement of inam lands, the abolition of motnrpha or profession-taa, the disoontinnanoe of the 
oloogoo renting system in Tanjoro and Tinnrvelly. and of the amanny system in- many districts, the abolition of 
garden rates, tho creation of Local Fnnd circles, and the like. These seem to call for a further revision of the 
aoooonta, and the matter is now under consideration. 
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are from the talook ofTices, wliich remit their surpluses once or twice a month. In 
such cases the Tahsildar, Talook Sheristadar, and Shroff, aill sign the ir.saulnaina 
or invoice. The remittance consists mostly of rupees ; but sometimes also of notes, 
half and quarter rupees, copper, &c. The police undertake the duty of conveying 
the treasure from station to station, and it is sealed before delivery to them, but 
sometimes the Shroff accompanies the remittance for his own security. The Shrott' 
is considered specially responsible for the correctness of the remittance, and he gives 
security ranging from Rupees 600 to Rupees 700, for the due execution of this and 
his other duties. Tahsildars and Talook Sheristadars g^ve no security. The cash* 
book is balanced daily, the balance being carried forward. In addition to the 
ordinary cash-books subsidiary daily books are kept for showing the details under 
certain items which are entered in the cash-book in lump only. There are also 
some miscellaneous books. From time to time during the month the entries in the 
cash-book are taken out and posted under subjects, as above mentioned. The book 
containing this division into subjects is called the abstract account. The talooks 
close their monthly accounts a day or two in advance of the last day of the month, 
the date specified for their submission to the huzoor being a due date, and it being 
necessary that all such accounts should be at the huzoor on the morning of the 
first of each month. The talook accounts are therefore not strictly for the month. 
The huzoor transactions are however kept open till 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the last day of the month. From the first to the sixth, the account current is 
prepared in the huzoor, showing in lump sums for the district the various talook 
and other items given in the abstrimt account. 

198. Collectors furnish returns to the Board of Revenue and Accountant- 
Genertd according to tlio forms which have been prescribed fi-orn tiiiu; to time. 
The returns sent to the Board chiefly relate to the amount and collections of 
revenue due to Government. They arc monthly, annual, and quinquennial. 
Monthly, Collectors send a statement showing the demand, collection, and balance 
of all source.s of revenue ; also a statement showing the area cultivated, tlie .state of 
the season, and the prices of grain. Annually a report is submitted on the 
settlement of the year called the jumraahbundy report, accompanied with detailed 
statements showing the area occupied, the area actually cultivated and irrigated, 
the extent under each crop, the gross demand payable, the remissions granted wdth 
particulars, the amount and particulars of miscellaneous revenue, the actual 
collections, the extent of coercive processes used, and the arrears and the amount 
of arrears requiring to be wrritten off the accounts. Quinquennially statistical 
information relating to land revenue is given in regard to the number of ryots and 
agricultural stocks, rent-roll, population, sources of irrigation, the extent of the 
cultivable lands available for cultivation. There are various other statements sent 
by Collectoi’S to the Board, but they are not of sufficient importance to require 
mention. Collection of statistical information on a still more comprehensive scale 
is under contemplation. Statistical references are nearly always sent to the 
talooks ; the work in the huzoor being quite scriptory. The returns sent by Col- 
lectors to the Accountant-General are almost all monthly and relate to the actual 
trea.sury receipts and disbursements above mentioned ; these do not relate exclu- 
sively to land revenue. The moat important return sent to the Accountant- 
General is the account current. It is submitted monthly and shows the receipts 
and charges under various heads prescribed by the Comptroller-General. All the 
other returns are derived more or loss from this statement. 

199. Talooks. — The account.s kept at the talooks or head-quarters stations of 
Tahsildars relating to the jummahbtjndy settlement are prepared for the most part on 
the same principle as the village accounts hereafter' mentioned, substituting items 
of whole villages for those of .individual holdings. The only account of importance, 
in regard to which individual particulars are kept at the talook, head-quarters, is the 
Btatepient shbwing arrears outstanding against each ryot at the tune of the yearly 
settlement, these being prepared with a view to decide whether the arrears should be 
recovered in the ordinary course, or remitted and written off as irrecoverable for any 
special reason. Of the other accounts kept in the talook, the principal one is that 
showing the cultivation and the settlement of each village. It gives the extent of 
the laua occupied and the amount of assessment due with remissions granted and 
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the miscellaneous items payable by the ryots of each village. It is from this account 
that the demand for each month or rather kist is calculated. So|,)arnte accounts 
are maintained to show the land.s given up, those taken up umlor durkhast or land 
application rules, lands given out under the tope or plantation rules, ami the Local 
Fund land-cess and peshctish or fixed asse.ssmeut due by the owiura of the 
permanently-settled villages. The accounts showing the treasui-y transactions are 
of the same natui*o and prepared on the same principle as those in the liuzoor. 
Accounts are also kept relating to stamps and progress of revoaiue work which 
do not appear in the village set of forms. 

200. The returns rendered to the huzoor by the Tahsildars relate chiefly to 
treasury transactions and to the amount of collections of revenue due to Goveim- 
ment. The otlier returns are purely of a statistical nature. A tabular statement 
of the amounts received and disbursed from the talook tn^asnry for the whole month 
is sent to the huzoor, so as to be incorporated in the montlily account current sent 
from the huzoor treasury to the Accoun(.ant- General. A daily report of the total 
receipts and disbiirseinents, and opening and closing balances for the day, is also 
sent to the huzoor, so as to check and supervise the retention in the talook treasury 
of larger amounts than may be necessary to meet the immediate demands of the 
talook. Besides this, a montbly ca.sh balance report is submitted to the huzoor on 
the evening of the day the talook treasury accounts are clost'd, and this report 
shows full particulars of the coins and currency notes in hand. The returns 
relating to the revenue due l>y, and the collections inaile I’roui, flic ryots to 
Government consist of (he demand, collection and balance statemenis submitted 
once a monih and tins several jummahbundy statements suVsnhtted annnally. Tlio 
demand, collection and liahinco statement shows the total lieriz or demand of tin* 
talook, the collection m;ide up to the end of that month, :i.nd tlic balance of revenue 
which I'ernaius uncollected from the ryots. The annual juiumahluindy statements 
set out the extent of lyots' holdings and the total beriz payabh' afier d<‘(lni‘1,iiig 
remissions, vcc. The statistical returns sent to the huzoor cor.si. t of monthly 
register of birtlis and deaths, and an .abstract statement showii.g the area under 
cultivation, tlif^ .state of the .sea.son .and prices of grain, the jmmber and cicndition 
of charitable in.-titution.s witli the number of pensons aided in each in.siitution, the 
number of live and dead .stock and other stati.stics of minor importance. Quin- 
quennial stateiiK'uts giving ilie same details as tliose submitted by tlie Collector to 
the Board are also sent by tlic talook authorities to the huzoor, 

201. ViLLAOKS. — The village accounts at present kept are divided into perma- 
nent, daily, monthly, annual, and quinquennial. The most important of the 
permanent accounts is the i-egister of fields showing their size, description, assess- 
ment, and other ]jarticuhirs, as decided by traditional record.s or by the new 
Survey and Settlement Departments in districts in which they have, worked. 
This is in fact the topographical map of the village roducod to tlio form of a 
Btateraent. It answers to tho“khasra” of Upper India. The otlier permanent 
accounts are abstracts of the field register, and registers intended to show in 
one view the revenue and other particulars of the village for a series of years. 
The daily and monthly accounts show the progress of cultivation and the progi'ess 
made in collecting the State dues. They also include a rain register and a 
j.‘6gister of births and deaths in the village. The object of the annuid accounts is 
ti> adjust the yearly demands between the State and the ryot. Owing to the 
iMture of the ryotwarry sy-stein the demand necessarily varies each year. The 
•Jum.im has to note down all the lands newly occupied by tlio rypts and those given 
up, to record the extent actually cultivated and that left waste, to note the claims 
of the ryots to remissions for loss of crops or waste from c.auses bevond their 
control, and to register the extent of second crop raised on single crop lands, and 
of Government water used for lands clas.sed as unirrigated iji the accounts. All 
this information is exhibited in the annual accounts which are choicked by the telook 
officials, chiefly by an offic(*r 'called a Revenue Inspector, and with reference to 
these accounts and such other inquiry as is held by the Collector or his Assistant at 
the annual jummahbundy or settlement, the revenue demand payable by each ryot is 
determined. The quinquennial accounts are purely statistical. They show the 
rent-roll, the population, the number of ploughs and live-stock, and the number of 
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irrigation works in repair in the village. All these accounts which are twenty- 
four in number with twelve enclosures are prepared on paper and are written in the 
vernacular of the district, the figures however being in English. 

202. The village accountant submits to the talook office, through the Revenue 
Inspector, a monthly enltivation statement; and direct to the talook ollico a 
register of births and death.s. A statement showing the demand, collection and 
balance on the 1 5th of every montli is also sent to the talook with remittance of the 
money collected during the month; and upon this coercive process is commenced 
against the dcfanlters. A retuin showing the population of the village is forwarded 
once in five years. All other particulars required by the talook officials are taken 
direct from the original accounts of the village accountants, who are sent for for 
the purpose as required. Recoids of the village officials are, as a rule, delivered 
over at the end of the veer to the talook, where they fire kept in safe custody 
with other talook records, with the exception, however, of the permanent registers, 
which show respectively the particulars connected with the numbers of fields in 
the several villages and rl\e actual cultivation for a series of years. In settled 
districts the survey and settlement registers and the survey maps are left in the 
custody of village officials. 


IN AM COMMISSION. 

203. iNTRonerrinx. — An inam means ordinarily a gift by a superior to an 
inferior. [‘j In tlie south of India it is applied to the grant by the State (either 
originally or taking n[i a grant made by a village community) of the permanent 
right in one case to occupy land wdthont paying rent to the State and in another 
case to collect Government assessment on land. The tenure though originally 


[‘1 u Hjstuuv or Inams avg tj.i: I.nam (’ommi.ssion in tiii.h Pkksiuency- Oru/Oi mrr/Ti.**.- * orl^m of 

inam Urrmre cua ‘f; uut otl to \x v« r> k .nut.; y in Suiitherti India. TLc ><*^1 oi land in enjtdood Ijy the iliticloo 

abasiraa a» the nioAt, moritoi oi .-Nantios, and every Hindoo sovereign wns tlieroforo ainbitiuttw of disiingtiishiuf^ 
his ring n by the extent and vghio of rhe Itvnds lio nlienatod in inam to tho religiouR olassca of thp ccnniminity. luaiu 
grant a were gener.diy m..de iti a ;:uleiun uud inipnsfiivo irianuor- "rimy >voro onuraved on coppor-idatOH or Rlabs of 
stone and were deohin d tn In* inu\oeMl>io “ so lun^^ ns f,h<5 siin and moon endiiro i*' a heavy eniHe was invoked oi: 
who disturbed tie. tenimj, wl-.ile fgie.'a inorit was ascriliod to tboao wlio nmintaiuctl and couiirniod it. The uranis nmdn 
by tho Hindoo i uven .jgiK of Vi jeuniLC^ i*. tlio rulers nf t)io Piindyuii dynasty whoso sent was Madura, the ^?alirn( i a 
5 »rinces aIjo Intturlv nilc.l at 'l’ni»iuru, ;!i,d tlio cliieftaiiiR of Orissa who fnr many centuries rolud ovor tho )/reater purl 
of tho Novti.eru Cire.-irs, w.u e of tlii.. 5ehV;i<n.3 natnn*. lJuriiig tho pci iotl of auarcliyr which followed tho tjvei throw of 
the native d> ntifttios tied whitdi eonf iTuu-d. thouuch in a loss dogroe. after the ostabhshinent of t he Miilionn'dan rnlo in 
Soufchorn Indm, tho jiower of gi-untinu luiuux for luuiuToaa inisctdlanoous purposes was usBumed by various petty ehiefrf, 
officeis of Governinont. and others, V. ho alieiuitcd tho revemics to a considerable extent. Numerous minor inams of 
this doseriptjOM wero i:r:intod by by fovvjdars, and oven by renters in the Northern Circars ; wldlo the 

poli| 2 :ara of the Cedi d Diiirij-ta UiKi tho houi.licrn pvoviiieoa of tho IVoHidoncy wore oven more libornl. Thoiigli it w-as 
not the prinripje of the ISlnlM iiordan nili-.i M to re-ranJ uliormtiouH of revouiio as ponminont and binding, thoir poliev with 
regard to iimtn lenuje.s way pnu tically 1. nieni., and thoy genurally respected tho more ancient grantK held by Hrahmins 
aud QQ account of tcTnples. 'rin y nlso nnuio libenil freah grants, not only to their own iinmcdiato relatives and 
followerK, tho hv^her ranks of thoir t ivil and iniUtnry oflieors and the religious classes of thoir own faith, but also to tho 
Hindoos and their lolitc.ons institutions. Thus the eJect of tho Mahomednu rule wfi.H to add greatly to tho already 
existing large extent of hind <-.\ornj>L frooi Llie payment of revenue. Another {K>ricKl of political coufusiun ensued 
during the laaer part of llip Inst ceio ury, when the .supremacy in Southern India was ooutefited between the Hriiish, 
tho French, and tho various hu r;! jn wi rs, whii-h difi not Hubsido until the different trcatie.s between tho years 1750 ami 
1801 brought into rlie posseH.Miv,ii <>i mu- Fast India Coiupany tho whole of tho proHont Miidras Prosidoncy. U'here is good 
reason to suppoBo tl.ut a large i xtc nt id land was granted as inam during this intermediary period by parties who hud 
not the least authority to make sindi alieiiHi iong. During the earlier years of British rule tho Government of tho day, 
following the cuetoni of tho country, adopt<‘d tho practice} of rewarding meritorious services by grants of jagheors, anti 
thus many villages were alienated ntlirr in perpetuity or for a stated number of lives, ^'his pructico, however, gradu- 
ally fell into tljrtu.Ho after thr, reet.ipL of t he tlespatches from tho Court of Directors, dated 2iid January 1822 and 27th 
!May 1829, in which they oxpresst^d Lludr op.uioti of tho superior propriety of money pensions to grants of hind tm all 
ordinary oocasiouH, and direcled that grants of land nhould be restricted to special cases. It was not unusual for tho 
earlier collectors to grant iuains of their own authority for various purposes, but the c.xtent of land so alienated was 
comparatively trifliug. (2) Checks imposed by thm -Tho largo sacrifice of State rovonuo involved in those 

oirangomcnts attracteil the attention ol the Briti.sh administration at a very early poritKl, and cuiiseil a rocoguitiuii of " 
the importance of a general inepnry into titlos to ront-froo laiuls, coupled with tho detorininatinn of a policy ns to their 
^ntinuance. The enaotmeut of cert .-aiu Iunvs followed, and several orders were issued on tho suVijcct ; these, however, 
M to no practical resaitd. Stops wore cortuinly taken to prevent the diversion of inams from the purposes for which 
they we r« granted in 1821, bm; st not iintil 18-1.5 that active nieosuros were adopted to assert tho reversionary 
rights of Governmemt in property of this description. A prohibition was then issued agaitint the dcvoliitioii of iiiiim 
l^operty by adoption unless duo iioiiee to Govei nmcut was given, and it w'as further jirotaiscd to limit tho contiiiunni^o 
of chantable grants to the lives of existing holders, on the ground that it was objoctiouahlc in piinciplo that a portion 
M lAC land rovenuo should be set apart for tho muintcnauce of a class of persons who had no legitimate claim on tho 
Bute. The more liberal policy which was afterwards adopted in den ling with those tenures may 1)e ascribed to tho 
^luMion reRiurdioK tl‘o imuh.i»iH>iUty of distiii biiig tooK exuting rigbU in landed property, whicb aroee ont of the 
ioMrxectioa of ono Narmmbn S^dy lu tbo Cuddu|>nh district. The mien at first bud'^wa lot wsti. to 

aaoce^ to tMm Unds retulted m charKing the district crfHcors with nnmMoas invwtigations of a cinMm aad diQciOA 
cbancter, whicb thoy found it dOBcalt to doul with .concnnently with thoir ^ 
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rent-free came in time in many cases to be qualified by the reservation of a portion 
of the assessable revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds exceeding the intended 
value of the original assignment. Such charge was called ‘ jody,’ that is to say 
favourable rent or quit-rent. Failure to pay any instalment of the ‘ .iody ’ made thi- 
estate liable to attachment and sale by Government under the sale law. dagheers 
are grants of lands or assignments of revenue made over to Mahomedans • for 
personal benefit, or to servants of the State either unconditionally or on the condi- 
tion of performing some public service as the levy and maintenance of troops or 
other specified duty ; they are not in every case distingu.ish.ablo from inams, and 
all are included for the purposes of the Commission under that head. For the 
purposes of the Commission, ‘ shrotriems ’ and ‘ agraharams’ also are included under 
the head of inams; but the Government have recognized the right of the holders 
to the Government assessment only due on the lands, leaving the right of occupancy 
as it was at the time of settlement, any disputes regarding it being adjudicable by 
Civil Courts. Agraharams are given to a community of Bralunins of different 
sects. Shrotriems are given to particular Brahmin families. Inams may be for a 
field only, or for a village, or for a tract. 

204. Taking these definitions, the inams recently in force, or which still subsist 
may be divided according to the object for which they are held into nine classes ; 
thus, (1) those held for the support of religious institutions and for services con* 
nected therewith; (2) those held for purposes of public \itility ; (3) those held for 
the support of works of irrigation yielding public revenue ; (4) those held by Brah- 
mins and other religious classes for their personal benefit; (5) those held by the 


which this deacription of property was placed gave rise to a feeling of irritation and iDSi'ctuity on the part of the holdern. 
Finally the initiation of the general survey and revision of the assessment led to definite proposals being made to the 
Home Government for the appointment of a special commission to doaJ with tenures of this description in all their 
bearings. . (3) Institution of tho commission . — The Madras Inam Commission was accordingly established on the 16ib 
Kovember 1S58 daring the administration of Lord Harris> and Mr. Q. N. Taylor, who was appointed CommiBsioncr, 
shortly after proceeded to Bombay to learn, by personal oonferenoe with the authorities there, the details connected 
with the working of the inam commission in that Presidency and with the proposed plan of treating inam t«mures foi 
the future. In his reports Mr. Taylor proposed oortain modes of prooedure as to registration, the object of which 
was to carry it on through the district revenue agency, either under the orders of the Inam Commissioner or of a Meinl>er 
of the Board of Revenue. While the subject was under consideration, Sir Chai*lo8 Trevelyan arrived and assumed thf3 
Government of Madras. The first question which engaged his attention was the settlement of the inams of the Presi- 
dency, and in his minute of the 13th May 1863 be propounded certain rules by which the priticiplus enunciated by 
the Coart of Directors were to be practically applied by the Inam Commissioner in the invostigution upon which ho 
was abont to enter. His scheme was of a more liberal nature than that already proposed by the Miulmti Gf>vcrn7nont. 
The basis of his proposals was that when it should be proved that land had for fifty years bef;n in tlie poKMesKiiiii of 
a person, or of those through whom ho claimed, without the payment of land-tax, such length poKsession should he 
held to a good title to that land as inam, whatever might have been tho origin of th»^ possoRnion.. The entricM in 
the revenue accounts were to bo considered ixs sutUcient eridonco of possession without t he. ]iro<luction of otht'r ]»roorHi. 
and where tho failure of proof of fifty years' posaession w-os owing only to lapse of tiun*, the inuindar was to ho nllowcfl 
tho same advantage as if posaession Imd been proved for the full term. When tho tith' to uri iimm hnwiMl on length of 
possession was once established, it was then to bo o}3en to tho holder to proceed as follows. In tin' case of an irnnn 
held for personal licnctit he couhi either retain tho inam according to his uctuul toiniro subjeot to the liability of 
lapse and without the power of alie.nation ; or he could enfrnnchiHC it, that is (o say convert it into his own privuto 
property, by payment of a moderately substantial annual quit-rent or a single tixe<l commutation sum equal to so many 
yeara* purchase of tho quit-rent. Tlio quit-rent was to be estimated in terms particularly favoumblo to the inamdiirs 
In order to induce them to take advantage of the arrangement afforded. With regard to service inams, those tiiat were 
attached to services still roquirod were to bo coutinued intact; bat whore tho services w'cro such that they could not be 
made available for any useful public purpose, tho holder was to be oompulsorily ecfrancliiscd, tho value of the public 
claims on the land being calcnlatcd in the form of an annual qnit-rent, still giving tho holder the opportunity of com* 
muting as above. As regards lands forming endowments of temples and mosques held in romunerotioii for services to 
be rendered therein, those wore to bo confirmed on their existing tenures, and to bo resumabl^ on'y whim the objoci 
for which they were hold had ceased to exist. All questions of disputed right between individuals relating to iTiams were 
to be settled skcoording to the established forms in the ordinary courts of justice. Tho claims' of Government upon 
inams previoosly to enfranchisement were to bo determined by the officers of Govommesut ; but after onfmnchiROQiont 
the inams were to be in every respect under the protection of the cpnrts of justice. (4) Progress of the work. — Tho 
operations of the late inam commission were conducted on these principles. Full information was projtarod regttrding 
the inams of each village by the talook and village officers, and the Deputy Collectors of the Commission inspected 
dooamenis and took such further evidence as seemed proper, recording details in an English register in wliich the 
rate for enfranchisement was calculated and the acceptance or refusal of the inaindar recorded. These registers were 
aobseqnent^ forwarded to the Commissioner for review and oonflnonation and for the issue of a title-deed. The 
progress of the work was at first somewhat impeded by the ignorance and mistrust of the people, as the imposition of 
the additional qnit*rent was viewed as merely a step in the direction of the foil assessment of all inam prof>orty ; but 
when the really liberal character of tho settlement became generally known opposition ceased, and the operations of 
the ooBfimiosion proceeded with a rapidity hitherto unknown in the investigation of inam titles. (5) Nature of subjects 
dsslt w%tA.--'-Tho classes of inams dealt with will be seen in the text. In addition to dealing with inams proper,, the 
commissiofi investinted and disposed of a large number of anomalies which had for some time disfigured the revenue 
oysiem of the Presidenoy. These latter measures have greatly tended to simplify the revenue administration of the 
several districts, and the discussion and final decision ^ many longcdxSputod rights between the Government and 
nsmlndars, between semindars and inamdars and their tenants, have fa^Utated the revenue procedure of district officers 
in no ssssAl dgptee. (6) Oless of t\s commissunL. — The inam commission continued as a separate depertment up to 
Kovembw IMP, when the balk of the work havings been completed, and under a pressing necessity for the reduction 
of imperial expenditure, it wes resolved to abolish the department, and the Inam Oommisoionsr was ordered to submit 
his general report- The work which remained to be dona was entrusted to a Member of the Board of Revenue, who 
wes appointed Inam Commiasioiier * pro formi ' and to setiafy legel requiremeDta. 
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families of poligars and those who filled hereditary offices of trust under former 
governments ; (6) those held by the kinsmen, dependents and followers of former 
poligars and zemindars ; (7) those connected with the former general police of the 
country ; (8) those held for ordinary village revenue and police service ; (0) those 
held by various descriptions of artizans for services due to village communities. 
{Class 1'.) — A considei’able portion of the inara tenures in the Presidency belongs to 
the religious institutions of the country, both Mahomedan ai>d Hindoo. A recent 
computation gives the extent at 1,458,081 acres and the Government value or 
hypothetical assessment at Rupees 24,22,407. They are held eitlier directly lor 
the support of the institutions or for various services to be rendered therein. 
There is hardly a village of any importance in the country which does not pos.sess 
its two temples, one to Vishnoo and the other to Shiva, and which lia.s not also its 
tutelary village deity known under a variety of names. The inarns of tliis descrip- 
tion are therefore by far the most numerous, though the value of eacii taken by 
itself is often inconsiderable. With the exception of the pagoila ot Juggernant, 
which though not within this Presidency enjoys extensive inains in the district of 
Ganjam, there ai-o very few temples of note in the Northern Circars, nor are thoro- 
any of much celebrity in the Coded Districts excepting the temples at Humpy and 
Sundoor. By far the larger portion of the inams belongs to the pagodas in the 
southern districts, such as Tripatty, Conjeovoram, Shreerungarn, llameswaram, and 
Madura; The valuable endowments attached to the different mattams, or spiriUial 
headships of the thrtje leading sects of Brahmins, are also included under this head, 
and are to be met with in nearly all the districts of the Presidency. There ai‘e 
besides throughout the country minor religious institutions not presided over by 
Brahmins, which enjoy inams of more or less value. These belong to byraghies 
and pandarams or religious mendicants, and jangams or priests of the Lingayet 
sect. TheMahomodan institutions are of a less varied character, and are generally 
in a decaying condition throughout the country. They consist chiefly of mo.squcs 
or places of public worship, takeeyas or .residonces of fakeors, and dargahs or 
shrines of Mahomedan saints. The endowments attached to Christian churches aro 
very few and occur only in the districts of Tinnevelly and Tanjore. (Class 2 .) — A 
great variety of inams falls under Class 2, which embraces those held for the 
support of chuttrams, water-pandals, topes, nandavanams or flower-gardens, wells, 
ponds, tanks, bridges, village schools, and Veda patashalus or schools for teaching 
the Vedas. The extent was recently computed at 156,949 acres and the hypotheti- 
cal assessment at Rupees 3,07,912. The object of the greater part of these grants 
is the provision of water and shade, both wants of the first iinpoi tance in a tropical 
country. Bridges and village schools endowed with inams are few, in number. 
Schools for teaching the Vedas are also not numerous and may be said to be falling 
into disuse. (Class 3 .) — The inams of the third class, usually known as dasban- 
dams, are confined chiefly to the Ceded Districts, the western portions of Goontoor, 
Nellore, North Arcot and Salem. The extent has been computed at 24,824 acres 
and the assessment at Rupees 1,40,715. They were granted as a recompense f«> 
private individuals Avho constructed tanks, wells, and river-channels by means of 
which the revenue of the State was augmented. The extent and value of the iuam 
were in proportion to the capital expended on the work and the outturn in revenue. 
These grants are of two descriptions, ” Kbanda dasbandaras *’ or inams given in 
specific localities, and “ Sbaumilaut dasbandams ” or the allowance as inam of a 
certain proportion of each year’s cultivation under the work in question. Inams of 
the latter description have not been brought on the inam registers as they had no 
loaility. In all ordinary cases dasbandamdars are under the obligation of main- 
taining the works of irrigation in due repair. In some cases such a condition was 
either not att^hod to dasbandam inams or it had not been enforced for a long 
time. Such inams have been treated now as personal grants. In the Ceded 
Districts certain Wodder or tank-diggers held inams for the service of executing 
the ordinaiy repairs of large Government tanks. Under the present organization 
of the Public Works Department the Wodder occupied an anomalous position, and 
the services attached to their teniu’es were very inefficiently rendered. Their 
inams have consequently been enfranohised under the rules to be hereafter described. 
(Classes 4 and 5.) — The Bhattavritty and Khyraut inams held respectively by 
Bra hmi ns and Mahomedans for subsistence form nearly one-half of the inams of 
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the Presidency. The extent has, been giv'en at 3,094,394 acres and the aspossment 
at Rupees 64,89,928. As remarked in the sketch history the grant of Inams to 
Brahmins is of very great antiqviity. The Mahomodan nd’e rs also freely alienated 
lands to the religious classes of tJieir own faith. Tliese grants may be said to 
represent the accumulated charities of the .sovereigns and chiefs of the count«y 
from the most remote times. Tho inain.s held by the fainilie.s of disposse.s.se«l 
poligars in the Ceded Distrie.ts an<i the Baramahaul, and of the ancient canoongo.s 
deshpandyas, and deshmookhs who have been permitted to enjoy certain lands 
free of all conditions of service to Government, have been all now treated a.s 
personal. When the polliems were reduced at the cession of the territories to tho 
East India Company, certain pensions and inam lands were granted to < he ex-poli- 
gars for their subsi.stence. Although a vague impression appears to have prevailed 
at the time that they wmre liable to bo called out for police si rvic«j during emer- 
gencies, the occasion" for sueli services very .seldom arose, and the inams have been 
practically enjoyed as personal. The cauoongoa were the provincial, ' and the 
deshpandyas, the district registrars or revenue accountants. The deshmookhs were 
chief officers of police and revenue, corresponding generally to '/.I'mindar.s. Their 
offices were aboli.sheu at a very I'arly stage of the British administration, and the 
inams granted to or allow'd! to bo held by them being of a j)er.sonid eharaeti-r 
have been now treated like ordinary personal inams. (C/e.'.'.s- (\.) — The imuns held 
under this class are considerable in nvirnber and value, eliiefiy in the \oi(herii 
Circai '3 and the southern polliems of Mailura. Before their ei'ssion to the British 
these countries were mostly held l>y zemindars or poligars who exereisid ilie |to\vei s 
of sovereignty w’ithin their limited e.state.s. They alienated lands not only for the 
naaintenance of Brahmins and of their own relatives and dependents, but also to a 
large number of their household servants a7)d to nuniei-on.s men of rank of their 
own caste. Whole villages w ere held on condit ions of service, w'hich was ncit her 
rendered nor called for under the Briti.sh administration. Of tins character were 
tho bissoyes and doratanams in the hill trachs of Ganjam and Viz.‘igap.'itarn, the 
raokhausas of tho Kistna di.strict, tho .atnarams of Noith Aicot, the oomlikay.s of 
Salem, and tho jeevithams of Madura, All these tenures have been now eonvia ted 
into private property, a higlu?r rate of quit-rent being charged on tho.se which wore 
held on the condition of actual service. Several misoollaneous inams, such as those 
held by deshayes, nauttai’, chottie.s, ami other head.s of castes, and by cert ain classes of 
servants known as tarabalas, anak.Tlas, matapaties, and jeeyas in the Ceded Dist ricts, 
the services connected w'itb which have long ceased to bo reijuircil, have been also 
converted into private property. {China 7.) — The seventh class comprises the inara.s 
hold by tho cuttoobuddics, a class of peons who discharged police, military, and 
not uiifrequcntly, revenue duties. They were called into existence by tho poligars, 
who remunerated them by assignments of land and paid them batta also wliilo 
on actual service ; they were chiefly employed in tho hilly and inaccessible parts of 
the' country. On the introduction of tho British rule tliey were generally left in 
quiet possession of their inams and were but seldom called out for duty. Tho 
inams of this class have now been all converted into private property. Tho 
cuttoobuddics arc found in the greatest numbers in tho Ceded Districts and North 
Arcot. {Classes 8 and 9.) — Tho in.ams embraced in tho eighth and ninth cla.s.ses 
are those of tho village servants, revenue and police, and of the village artizan.s. 

205. The gcnci-al aims of the commission w'ill be found described in the sketch 
history, and need not hero bo repeated. 

206. Law and Rules. — The legal enactments mot with in eorinoction with 
inams, inarndars, and the comnii.ssion are us follow'.s. 32 and 33 Vic.., c. 29 
(A.D. 1869), an Act to render valid certain title-decd.s for inam land.s ; India 
Act XX III of 1871, .section 7, an Act to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to pensions and grants by Government of money or land-revenue ; India Act 
I of 1879, sections 4, 6, schedido II, No, 15 (c), an Act to consolidate .and 
amend the law relating to stamps; Madras Act IV of 1862, an Act i,o exempt 
enfranchised inams from tlie oper.ation of Regulation IV of 1<S31, ami Acts 
XXXI of 1836 and XXIII of 1838 ; Madras Act II of ISG-t, an Act to consolidate 
the laws for the recovery of arrears of revenue in the Mailras Presidency ; Madras 
Act IV of 1864, an Act for the levy of a cess in lieu of village-service fees ; 
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Madras Act VII of 1865, an Act to enable the Uovernment to levy a separate 
cess for the use of water supplied for irrigation purposes in certain cases ; Madras 
Jict VIII of 1866, an Act to consolidate and improve the laws which define the 
process to be taken for the recovery of rent ; Madras Act IV of 1866, an Act to 
exempt enfranchised village or other service inams, whether revenue or police, from 
the operation of Regulation VI of 1831 ; and Madras Act VIII of 1869, an Act 
to prevent doubts as to the true intent and meaning of certain words used in the 
title-deeds of inams heretofore furnished to . inam-holders by the Inam Commie - 
sioner of the Madras Presidency, and to declare the true intent and meaning of 
Madras Acts IV of 1862 and IV of 1866. The detailed law is shown under the 
heads of “ Inam Commissioner,” “ Inamdar,” and “ Inam lands” in Vol, II, App. 
LIV. Complete rules regulating the subject of inams are to be found in the 
Revenue Board’s Standing Orders, 118—131. 

207. Constitution of the Department. — What remains of the work of the 
commission is now presided over by the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agri- 
culture acting as Inam Commissioner. The subordinate establishment employed 
under him for this work consists of 8 hands costing Rupees 359 per mensem 
besides a temporary establishment of 9 hands costing Rupees 161 per mensem. 
References are still frequently made by Collectors in inam matters, scattered cascvS 
still occur which have remained undisposed of owing to the absence of parties or 
other causes, and title-deeds for village service inams enfranchised on the revision 
of the establishments coincident with liew settlement have to be issued. 

208. Procedure. — The initial principle in the procedure of the Inam settlement 
has been to treat as valid all tliose inams which were proved to have been uninter- 
ruptedly held and enjoyed as such for a period of fifty years, Avhatever may have 
been their origin, and irrespective of the question as to whether they were supported 
by Bunnuds (deeds of grant) or not. Proof of possession was considered to be, in 
the absence of regular deeds and grants, proved by entries in the village and other 
authentic accounts of old date, and where, owing to exceptional circumstances, 
these were not forthcoming for the full term of fifty years, a valid title was 
conceded if evidence were adduced to show that absence of proof of longer posses- 
sion was due only to lapse of time. . Inams of more recent dates, unless supported 
by competent title and authority, Avore liable to be treated as invalid. In all inams, 
excepting a very small number which carried with them full powers of alienation 
under competent title, Govei’nment possessed a right of prospective reversion which 
could be legally asserted 'under various contingencies, for instance, proof of fraud 
or defective title, the extinction of the family of the inamdars in the case of 
hereditary grants, tho termination of the last life in the case of grants restricted 
to a certain number of lives, the discontinuance of service in the case of grants held 
for various descriptions of service, &c. Besides determining the validity or inva- 
lidity of inams and following up such determination by a definite sanction or 
resumption of the grant, tho Inara Commission offered to the holders of certain 
classes of inams the privilege of enfranchising their holdings from the prospective 
claims of Government, by agreeing to pay a reasonable quit-rent. The terms 
offered were, of course, less easier in the case of recent inams held on insufficient 
title ; where fraud was discovered, no concession, or only a very slight one, was 
shown according as the then present claimants, or those through whom they 
claimed, were the parties concerned in the irregularity discovered. The practical 
bearings of the Inam settlement, conducted cn the foregoing general principles, in 
reference to the several classes of inams enumerated in paragraph 204 have been as 
follows. Class 1 (Inams held for the supp>ort of religious institutions and for 
services connected therewith) and Class 2 (Inams held for purposes of public utility, 
viz., maintenance of choultry, water-pandal, Ac.). — These inams, whether held in the 
names of the institutions, or of the persona I'endering the services, were, if old or 
valid, confirmed, permanently, and assured, against interference so long as the 
institutions were maintained in an efficient state and services performed accord- 
ing to the conditions of the grant. If the inams were recent, i.e., inams less 
than fifty years old, they were confirmed upon half assessment, if not obtained 
by fraud. If acquired by fraud, but not that of the. then holders, two-thirds 
assessment was imposed. Where tho then holders were concerned in the fraud. 
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the inams were resumed and full assessment imposed. Full assessment was also 
imposed in cases where the institutions or services for wliicU the inains were 
held had ceased to exist or to be performed as the case might be ; and if the iuams 
were of a semi-personal character, i.e., if they were held by individuals, both for 
their own subsistence as well as for rendering a service which had been 
discontinued, they were confirmed to such holders and enfranchised upon half 
assessment. Class 3 (Inams held for the support of works of irrigation yielding 
public revenue), — These were confirmed to continue so long as the terms of the 
grant were fulfilled and the works concerned were maintained in good order. 
Class 4 (Inams held by Brahmins and other religious classes for their personal 
benefit) and Class 6 (Inams held by the kinsmen, dependents, and followers 
of former poligars and zemindars). — These inams were treated as personal. 
Such of the holders as were descendants of the original grantee were allowed 
the option of converting, at once, their limited hereditary tenure into a perpetual 
freehold, possessing a saleable and transferable character, by the payment of an 
annual quit-rent equal to one-eighth of the existing or estimated assessment of the 
land or of similar land in the same village, if they had lineal, or undivided heirs, or if, 
from their age, there was a reasonable presumption that they would have descend- 
ants ; one-fourth of the assessment, if the heirs consisted of a limited number of lives, 
such as a wife without issue, or childless widowed daughters and daughters- in-law, or 
if the inamdars possessed divided collateral heirs, they being descendants of tljc 
grantee; and one-half of the a.ssesament if the inamdars possessed no undivided 
lineal heirs and there was only one life to run, or if they had only collateral heirs, 
who were not descendants of the grantee. VV^here the lioiders were alienees, they 
or their ancestors having acquired the inams fairly by adoption, gift, purchase, &c., 
the inams Were, rievertlielc.ss, enfranchised on the same terius as those ofiered to the 
members of the original family, but no option W'as allowed and enfranchisement was 
compulsory. If the title of the original alienees was defective, as where they acquired 
the mams without any consideration, religious or pecuniary, by irregular adoption 
or by bequest from heirless inamdars, ono-fourtli assessment Avas imposed, notwith- 
standing that those holding the inams at the time of settlement might have existing 
heirs. The procedure as regards recent and fraudulent inains was the same as in the 
case of similar inams \jndtrr classes 1 and 2. When there was no proof either way, 
but an equal probability of the iuaui being old or recent, a compromise was effected 
by charging the intermediate rate of one-fourth a.s' -‘ssmcnt as quit-rent. In the 
case of grants restricted to one or more lives, one-lialf of tlio full assessment was 
charged where the grant was for one lit’o only, one-fourtli where the grant Avas 
restricted to two or more lives, ami one-eighth where the grant Avas hei-editary 
and without limit Jis to the number of lives. Class 5 (Inams lield by the families 
of poligars and those who filled hereditary offices of trust under former govern- 
ments) and Class 7 (Inams connected Avith the former general police of the country). 
— The Inams in these clr .:..e6 liad tlieir origin in Bervice.s in the Revenue and 
Police departments, which, since the introduction of the British rule, were wholly 
or partially discontinued. At the time of sucli discontinuance, the lands and privi- 
leges, granted as remuneration by former governments, wei-c resumed and other 
inams or money allowances vvere granted in commutation, practically as subsistence 
gfrants. In other cases, where the services were not wholly discontinued, the 
retention of the original inams was permitted, but the services for Avhich they had 
been granted were seldom rendered, or could not be made available for any useful 
public purpose. Inams which related to services which had been commuted Avore 
confirmed and treated at the Inam settlement as personal grante. Those whicli 
related to services which had not been commuted, but which wore unnecessary, 
&o., were enfranchised upon half assessment. If the inamdars were men of rank 
and position, the enfranchisement was upon one-fourth assessment. In cases 
Where the fees and other emoluments, attached to the offices, had been discon- 
tinued, without compensation, the inams were treated as personal grants. Class 
8 (Inams held for ordinary village revenue and police service). — During the 
original inam inquiry, these inams were simply recorded in separate registei’S and 
no steps were taken to deal with them, pending a decision of the principles on which 
the village establishments were to bo revised and their emoluments regulated. 
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Payment by monthly salaries and clubbing of yillages to form convenient ranges 
having since been decided upon, revised schemes of village establishments were 
introduced into several districts, and with the introduction of these, the service inams 
were enfranchised by special officers under the direction of the In^ Commissioner, 
on five-eighths assessment, or 10 annas in the rupee. There are several districts in 
which this work still remains to be carried out, and, at present, a special officer is 
engaged on this inquiry in the unsettled district of Bellary. The proceeds accru- 
ing from this settlement are credited to the ■^village service fund. Class 9 
(Inams held by various descriptions of artisans for services due to village com- 
munities). — These were confirmed at the Inam settlement on their present tenure. 
If, in individual cases, the services were not required, the inams concerned were 
enfranchised as personal grants. General. — All excesses found in mams, beyond 
an allowance of 10 per cent., were fully assessed, unless such excesses were proved 
to bo within the ordinary limits of the inam fields. Where the inams were already 
held, subject to a jody or quit-i*ent, the new quit-rent imposed in return for the 
extension of existing rights was calculated, not on the full a.ssessmeut of the land, 
but on the difference between that assessment and the jody (quit-rent) already 
charged, and was in addition to such jody (quit-rent). In all cases the option to 
redeem the quit-rent at any time by payment of twenty times its amount was given. 
The settlement was effeerted with the registered holders or the head member of a 
family without prejudice, however, to the claims of other sharers, whose titles were 
duly registered and recorded. After enfranchisement inams cease to be liable to 
further interference on the part of Government, except in so far us may be necessary 
for the realization of quit-rent and other Government dues, and become subject, 
like other descriptions of private property, to the jurisdiction of the ordinary Civil 
Courts of justice. 

209. Statistics and Re.shlt.s. — The total number of inams confirmed, the quit- 
rent charged by the Inam Commission, and the cost of the commission from its 
commencement to the present date are shown below. [*] Of the amount of quit- 
rent newly charged, Rupees 7,26,568 represent the sura charged on village service 
inams enfranchised. The general success which lias attended the jirooeedings of 
the commission can best bo judged by the very large proportion of those interested 
who accepted the teiius proffered by Government.. It appears from the figures 
given down to 1866, by wbicli time the bulk of the work had been completed, that 
these terms were declined in only 6,588 cases, and that the rejections involved 
the temporary annua! loss to Government of not more tha.ii Rupees 35,885 ; this 
sum was the quii -rent fixed for enfranchisement and represents a little less than 
3.^ per cemt. on tlie wliole amount of additional quit-rent imposed. The provisions 
in the rules authorizing tlie conversion of the absolute tenure on enfranchisement 
into a freehold by tlie redemption of quit-rent at twenty jeara* purchase was taken 
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advantage of to a very trifling extent, only Rupees 1,606 of quit-rent having been 
redeemed in this way down to 1882. No other result was to be expected as 12 per 
cent, may be viewed as the ordinary rate of interest procurable among natives of 
the country for money lent on undoubted security. They would hardly therefore be 
likely to invest largely in redemption of quit-rent which would return but 6 per 
cent, on the capital sunk. It will be seen that the total cost of the commission 
since its formation has not exceeded 14 lakhs of rupees ; a sum the reverse of 
excessive when the highly satisfactory results attained ^re considered. Landed 
property in which not less than 2^ million persons are in some measure interested, 
and extending to nearly 6^ millions of acres in area, which was lately held on defec- 
tive and doubtful titles, and which paid to the revenue less than one-tent.h of the 
regulated land assessment, has now been confirmed to the holders on indoloasiblo 
Government titles ; and the measure has resulted in a clear gain to the revenue 
of about 17 ^ lakhs of rupees per annum. The alienation of State revenue has 
been considerably reduced, and at the same time contentment has been diffused 
throughout the whole body of the inamdars. 


WARDS* ESTATES. 

210. Introddction. — The two principal estates under the Madras Court of Wards 
are ancient zemiudarrics, namely Ramnaud and Parlakimedy ; and a detailed account 
of these will be found in the foot-notes to the article on ZemindaiTies. Noozveed, 
lately in part under the Court, will be found similarly described. 

211. Law. — Hindoo law recognizes minority and guardianship both of property 
and person. The limit of age in the former case is, according to tho Hindoo law as 
interpreted in this Presidency, the close of the sixteenth year. Guardianship of a 
minor according to Hindoo law vests in the sovereign as ‘ parens patri®,’ but it 
is understood that the authority is delegated to near relations. India Act IX of 
1875 however has for all purposes other than marriage, dower, divorce, and adop- 
tion, extended the minority age in the case of persons domiciled in British India or 
the allied states to the close of the eighteenth year, and where a guardian has been 
appointed by a Court of Justice, or a Court of Wards has assumed jurisdiction, ev'on 
to the close of the twenty-first year. Further, as Hindoo law is almost wholly 
silent as to details of guardianship, education, &c., statute law has to a large extent 
superseded Hindoo law on these subjects also. For purposes of Clovernrnont 
protection of wards there have to be considered not only cases of minority, but 
also cases of incapacity owing to sex or infirmity. The enactments regulating tlio 
subject of protecting wards by Government agency in this Presidency are at the 
present moment the following ; — Regulation III of 1802, or Rules of Practice for 
Zillah Courts; Regulation V of 1804, Court of Wards ; Regulation X of 1831, 
Minor’s estates; India Act No. XIX of 1841, wrongful possession in case of 
successions; India Act No. XXI of 1855, Wards, Madras ; India Act No. XIV 
of 1858, Minors, Madras ; India Act No. XXXV of 1858, Lunacy, Mofus.sil 
Courts; and India Act No. IX of 1861, Minors. A Bill for amending the Regula- 
tion of 1804 was introduced into the Madras Council in 1875, M'itli the objects 
mentioned in the foot-note [‘] but has not been proceeded with, Tho details of the 


[*] Ambndmknt or Court of Waro« Act PRoroaKD m 187S. — The followinfir wore tlici of tho nTncndmenta 

propoeed In the first plaoc, at tho law now stand* — Ee^lation V of 1804, soction 3, clause 1- -all property 
which pays rOTOime to Goreniment coidca. under certain circumstanott, within the jiiri«dirtioii of tho Court of Wards, 
nad a report to Goremment and the aaoction of GoTomment to the procecdiiigR in uecv.mn.ry in every cukc in wbieh 
the Conrt of Warde acts. Those provisions are found practically inoonrenient. Tho numbor of ru venue- pay ittg ORtates 
has largely increased, and tho aetiem of the Courts is desirable only in tho case of tho larger estates. I’he Bill 
prescribed a limit below which the Court of Wards i^ould not have jorUdiotion, and disponerul with a report to Govern- 
meat in each case. (2) In the neat place, section ^ of the Regulation is so worded as to appear to oonfine the 
jurisdiction of the Ck>urt of' Wards to cases in which an eM»te devolveB by inheritance. This restriction wonld act 
inexpediently in exolnding minors who are adopted or who obtain estates by will, gift, or settlement, from the soper- 
Tision of the Ooart of Wards. The Bill accordingly removed It. (!) Again, the Regulation, section 8, clatase 1, 
reqoires a report by the Collooior to be forwarded to the Court of Wai^s, and this report to be submitted to Govern- 
mens and reiumed witli orders before any action oaa be taken in the supertniendenee of the estate. The interval of 
time which thus fnterveoes Is often employed injuriously to the minor's interests in making away with the property. 
The BUI accordingly enable the Coneotor at ocoe to take steps for proteoting the estate from waste or frandT (4) 
In the nest place— section 8, claose 4 ; section 19, danse 1 — u the Conrt set nsids the nomifiaiion by the Cclleotor 
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law are shown under the head of “ Wards* Estates ” in Vol. II, App. IjTV. It may 
be mentioned that various provisions of statute law protect disqualified individuals 
not falling within the scope of the Court of Wards. Among others, Regulations V of 
1804 and X of 1831 provide that, on application from the Collector, the Zillah Court 
shall appoint guardians to the property and persons of such individuals. These 
guardians are much more independent than either guardians or managers under 
the Court of Wards. The same Regulation X of 1831 exempts the inhei’ited 
property of all minors from the sale- law. 

212. Powers and Procedure op Court op Wards. — Under Madras Regulation V 
of 1804 the preamble of which is shown below,[®] the members of the Madras 
Board of Revenue are constituted a Court of Wards with permissive authority to 
take charge of property devolving by succession on heirs held by them and the 
government to be incapacitated by minority, sex, or infirmity, from administering 
their own affairs, provided that the heirs concerned be persons paying revenue or 
rent direct to Government, and provided that the property thus devolving is an 
entire and not a joint ownership. The position of a ward is analogous to that of a 
ward under the English Court of Chancery. The terras of the different conditions 
and provisos above specified should be noted. The Government do not undertake 
to concern themselves with those who do not pay immediately to them, others being 
presumably persons in very small circumstances ; on the other hand it is irnmatcriid 
whether the disqualified person is under zemindarry or ryotwarry tenure. In the 
cases of joint or “ undivided ” ownership Government cannot interfere owdng to the 
inherent difficulties ; it is presumed moreover that the other owners Avill protect 
the property. The power to take charge is in all cases permissive, and the Govern- 
ment may decline ; small properties are not as a rule taken chai'ge of. The provi- 
sion that the property must devolve by succession precludes a dishonest transfer to 
disqualified persons for the sake of protecting the estate from the operation of tlio 
sale-law ; see below. Females and minors (but not lunfitics or idiots) have a right 
of appeal against assumption to the High Court, through the Zillah Court. The 
Regulation of 1804 applies in the scheduled districts (India Act XIV of 1874) only 
to the Bhadrachellam and Rekapully talooks and the Rumpa country in the Godavery 
district. In cases where lunacy may occur at some time other than that of 
succession, the Collector of the district is empowered by Act XXXV of 1858, 
section 3, clause 2, to move the Civil Coiirt to put the ^estate under charge of the 
Court of Wards. The first step in assuming charge must be sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, but subsequently to that the Court of Wards administers the estates on its own 
responsibility. The estates are restored when, in the opinion of tiie Court, the 
disability has ceased. The estates are managed through Collectors, who employ 
special establishments at the coat of the estates. A paid manager appointed 
under the Act to take charge of the property forms part of every establishment. 
There is also in all cases a guardian, paid or otherwise whoso duty it is to 
protect the person and attend to the private affairs of the ward, and to administer 
that part of the income which is set apart for the ward’s private use. The 
manager and guardian are co-ordinate in their authority ; they cannot be the 
same person. Important public works which require exec\ition on the estate 


ofmaUDgera or guanliann, it innat report tho mattor to OoveromeTit. This was omitted in Iho Bill. (6) ri-ovisi.in 
was made in the Bill lor the Biipcrvision of the whole of an estate in which n niiooi is a joint proprietor, so fur iis I'nnv 
bo necessary to protect the minor’s intorests ; and where » minor’s property is aituntoil partly in on«> collectointo anil 
partly in another, the Court of Wards was authorized to empower the Colleotor of either of the districts in which tho 
property is situato to superintend the whole estate. (6) Tho powers of a ]icrson under the Court of Wnida aa 
reg:ards alienation, testamentary or ‘ inter rivos,’ and adoption, are not at present distinct j tho Bill cloarcil nn this 
nnoortninty, and enacted that a person under the control of the Oonrt of Wards should be disqualiilod for tho jKsrfori lanco 


[•] PaasMBLE TO Rkoubatiom y or 1804.— Whebbas sundry persons, being the legal inheritors of proportv. have 
bmn and may hereafter bo incapacitated by minority, sex, or natural iuBnnity from taking charge in thuir own behalf 
of such property, by reason whereof the said property has been liable to bo transferred to tho custody nnd manairoment 
of other (lenoiis, not being liable to due responsibility or control; and whureoa instances have frcouentlv occuiTed 
wherain such teniporary mamigert have abused the trust to which they hare succoeded, by neglecting' the interests or 
dilapidation of such property, to the great injury and distress of the persons on behalf of whom 

tir kk*i 1*N* i and whereas it is expedient and necessary that secure and efficient means shoul” 

^ Mtablish^, under the sanction of pnbUo authority and of legal provisions, for the due preservation of the property 

^ I^apscitst^ ^rsons, the education of minora, and the oaro of the persona of lunatics and idiots— wh-roforo 

e"*****!** * * ! • Coiut of Wards for those purposes, under the following 
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are carried out, under sanction of the Government, by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the public -works executive staff up to the grade of overseers being provided 
for in the estimate. In minor cases the Collectors carry out the works themselves 
-vrith special and sometimes temporary engineering establishments. The Court of 
Wards have engineers of their own in Parlakimedy, Bamnaud, and Guntamanaya- 
kanoor estates. The ryotwarry system of tenure is generally introduced when 
estates are for any considerable time under management. Property under the 
Court cannot under this law be attached or sold for arrears of public revenue 
(cf. section 63, Madras Act II of 1864), and if one year shows a loss in the collections 
of public revenue the deficiency must be made good by surplus amounts in other 
years. If the management closes on restoration with a deficit in the public 
revenue, the amount must be -written off ; provided that when management has 
opened with a debt of this description, the Government retains its lien on the 
amount if the receipts during management have only paid for the minor’s personal 
expenses and the Government demand without further outlay. The amount reserved 
for the minor’s personal expenses is generally 10 per cent, of the year’s Government 
demand as actually realized. When the funds show a yearly surplus, the property 
is generally improved ; if invested in securities, there is a risk of its being 
squandered by the ward on coming of age. A commission of per cent, on the 
total revenues, deducting however the amount of the e.stablishment charges and 
public works charges, is paid to Government for the general .supervision of il.s 
officers. Each estate sends up an annual budget to the Court to be dealt with 
separately. The funds as raised from the estate are paid into the Goveruinont 
treasury, and accounts are there kept for each estate. The public fund.s cannot bo 
indented on by an estate except by special loan. When the accounts show a largo 
deposit for any one estate at any treasury, the amount is remitted to the Bank of 
Madras through the Court. The Court keep a separate account for each estnte, 
but the Bank of Madras keeps only one account in the name of the Court. Surplus 
funds are invested in Government paper. Under Act XXI of 1855 the Court have 
also control of the education of every male minor, whose property has been taken 
under their management with that of such minor’s younger brother or brothers. 
The wards are generally educated, either by a tutor or by attending school at the 
head-quarters of districts where they can be under the eye of the Collector. There 
is a penalty for aiding and abetting the marriage of a minor, or of the sister or 
younger brother of a minor, made without the consent of the Court. Disqxialified 
proprietors cannot adopt children without the Court’s consent. The Revenue 
Board’s Standing Orders 182 -191 deal with the subject. 

213. Statistics. — The statement in Vol. II, App. LXI, shows the estates under 
management at the end of fusly 1293 (year ending 30th June 1884) with the caste, 
age, and sex of the wards, the date of assuming management, the date Avhen they 
will probably be restored, and the rent-roll according to the best information. 
There were at the close of fusly 1292 (year ending 30th June 1883) altogether 39 
estates enjoying a yearly revenue of about 20 lakhs of rupees. The total debts 
outstanding against these estates were about 19 lakhs of rupees. A lakh and 
seventy-three thousand rupees were spent on public works in the fusly last 
mentioned. 


ESCHEATS, &c. 

214. Escheats. — On a person dying intestate and without legal heirs his real 
property escheats to Government. Section 6, Regulation VII of 1817 (relating to 
endowments aW escheats), provides that such property shall be sold on the public 
account or otherwise disposed of at the pleasure of Government. Buildings aro 
generally sold ; ordinary assessed land is sometimes sold and sometimes given to 
oocupiera on condition of merely paying the assessment ; inam land is resumed and 
fully assessed. In many cases the property is assigned by Government to persons 
having a natural though not a legal claim. The Board of Revenue are charged with 
the duty of bringing cases of escheat to the notice of Government ; when the property 
is valued at not more than Rupees 50 they are authorized by Government to dispose 
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of the case themselves. Escheat will also occiir by political forfeiture ; a well-known 
Case. of this was in the AVynaud in 1806. [‘J Escheats by lapse or forfeiture have 
been numerous in Malabar.[‘j In other districts instances of the exercise of this 
rijfht are rare. The law on the subject is shown in detail under the heads of 
“Escheats” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

215. Lapses op Pbrsonai, Phopeety. — >>When intestates leave personal property 
to which no proper claim is made, the ownership vesta in Government ; ■ see 
section 27 of Statute 16 and 17 Vic., c. 96 (1853). Under clause 7, section 10, 
Reg^ation III of 1802, the Zillah Judges are to take charge of such property 

g ending the orders of Government. In practice, when the value is small, the 
'oUector takes charge and disposes of the property at his discretion. 

216. Tebasueb Teove. — Under India Act VI of 1878, the Indian Treasure- 
trove Act, the finder of-treasure exceeding 10 rupees in value must give notice 
to the Collector of the district of the nature and approximate value of the treasure 
found and other circumstances attending its finding, and must deposit it in the 
nearest Government treasury or give security for its production when required. On 
receipt of such notice a notification is published by the Collector requiring claimants 
to .appear before him on a fixed day, and on that day he holds an inquiry. If a 
claimant appears and there is reason to believe that the treasure was hidden by him 
within 100 years before the date of finding, the hearing of the case is adjourned to 
enable the claimant to institute a suit in a Civil Court to establish his right. On 
the other hand the (Collector declares the treasure to be ownerless if lie has no 
reason to believe that tlio treasure was so hidden, or if no suit is instituted, or if the 
plaintiff’s claim is rejected on the institution of a suit. When the treasure is lield 
to be ownerless, and no person other than the finder of the treasure appears to 
claim a share as the owner of the place where the treasure was found, tlie trt.'.suro 
is handed over to the finder. If any person claims a share as owner of the ])liico 
and his claim is not disputed by the finder, then three-fourths of the treasure, or 
its value in money, is allotted to the finder and the residue to the person claiming. 
In the event of a dispute as to the ownership of place, the mutter must be deter- 
mined by a Civil Court. The whole or a portion of 'the treasure can also bo 
acquired for Government, the Collector paying to the persons entitled to it a sum 
equal to the value of the materials of the treasure or portion, with one-fifth of such 
value added. The Act contains penalties for failure to give notice, (fee., on tlic part 
of the finder or of the owner of the place in which treasure is found. [®] 


. C'J Smtoh Histoat of Wyhavd — The Fyohee a junior roember of the Cottoynoi lUjal.’a 

fAmily in MAlAbAr, had authority in th© hUI country of Wynand patil 1787, irhon it was forcibly anne rod to ibo 
Jtysor* domiDiouB by Tippoo Saltan. In the dual partition of Tippoo’s dominions after the fall of Seringspatam in 
1799, Wynand fell to the share of the British Ooremment, but the ^ohee Rajah, with the assistanco of the inbubitanta, 
defied their authority and rose in rebellion against them. The rebellion was suppressed in J806, when all the rights in 
land belonging to the rebels wore declared forfeited to the British OoTemmont. Tho sentence of forfeiture however 
was only partially oarried into ell^t, the actual conBacation being restricted to paddy lands then under cultivation , 
and all^oill forests and other uncultivated tracts which constituted by far tho largest portion of the property escheated, 
remaining undefined.^ Matters remained in this unsatisfactory position until 1869, when the question of title to forests 
oame nnder the consideration of Oovemmont in connection with arrangements for forest coosorvanoy throughout the 
Ftesidenoy. Government decided that wherever proprietors had been in oontinnons enjoyment ever since the sentence 
of forfeiture was passed in 1806, it should not now be oarried ont and at the same time directed that a survey should 
be mode of Wynaud with tho view of fixing tho boundaries of estates which had escheated to Government and of those 
in r««rerd to which claims of private proprietorship were reoogniaed. This survey for various reasons was postponed, 
bat Oorernment have recently directed that it should be undertaken at once and carried ont as early as possible. 

[*] Sa^H Histoet or Escheats in Malabar. — Escheat operations commenced in the Malabar district in 1843 
when the Colleotor recommended the levy of jenmabhogam (or rent payable by tenant to the proprietor in addition 
to the ^vemment asMBSment) on tho estate of the Bettatnand Bajob who bad died in 1792 intestate and without heirs 
P'^oporitos have oonie into the hands of Government either as oseboats or as forfeiture for 
tobeilion, *o., the latter specially in Oonneotion with Moplah outrages. As it was considered uudesirsblo thiit 
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rebnqnished by proprietors oe sold for arrears of revenue. The arrangements made for the transfer of the jeninv l iirht 
from Qoverumeut to the occupanU of land havonot proved satisfactory and tho Govemmont are now considorinu The 
quoatiOQ of re?isiDK tho rules. o ^ « 

Rules iiAViNo the roBcit or Law ih relation to Tbeasphb Trove— Under section 19 of India Act Vi of 
1878, rules on this subject have the foreo of low, publiahed in the Fort St. George Gaxette, dated lOlh September 1878. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PROTECTION. 


JAILS. 

217. INTnODCCTto^^ — The history of jail manageraont in tins Presidency is 
sketched in the foot-note. ['] The main principles that should be observed in the 
confinement of prisoners under judicial sentence are ; — («) the proper c1a.ssification 
of prisoners, (6) the provision of suitable buildings, (r) the appointment and 
oi-ganissation of suitable supervising establishments, (d) the exaction of suitable 


1^1] Skbtch History of Jails in Madras pResiDRNrT . — Necesnity for rofnrm , — The natiro governments did not 
hand over any jailB to the English and their provision has overywhero dovolvetl upon the Rritish Govomment. The 
history of jail nianagomout is consoquently In a very largo mcasui-e the history of progresuivo reforms. \VTion flrnt 
the matter was taken up fifty years ago, it was admitted that the state of the jails reflooted discredit on the Govern* 
mont. la the Madras Proaidonoy, the annual Jail mortality wot seldom loss and generally more than ten por cent, of 
the average strength of the jirisoners. When this doath*i‘ate is compared with the mortality in the jails in Eugland^ 
which was less than one per cent., it will be seen in how many cases the senteuoo of imprisonmont in India became 
virtually one of capital puniahmont. This eioossivo mortality was mainly attribntLblo to the following causes {-—Over* 
crowding, ba<l ventilation, bad oonservaooy, bad drainage, insufticienoy of clothing, sleeping on the ground, dofioienoy 
6t persona] oleanlinoss, bad water, exaction of labour from unfit persons, insutlioiont medical inspeuiion, imperfectly 
cooked /ood and inaufRcieut food (from fraudulent diminution). At that date confinement was almost the only object in 
view, the jails being but barracks eorrounded with high walls. This initial mistake has been the principal obstacle to 
the progress of reform. Moreover, there are special difficulties in this country for carrying out the details of prison 
reform. As for the locality, that which is healthy in. one season may becomo the revorao in another owing to fever or 
cholera. As to the close- j'ard which is adapted for thevolasstfioation of prisoners, and is not nn wholesome in England, 
great care is requisite in India to prevent it from begetting malaria. In questions regarding food and labour there are 
special difficulties connected with the caste organization of the country. (2) Lord Macii^ulay'o ComrMtteo . — The first 
practical measures on any considerable scale of prison reform in India were initiated by Lord Macaulay. In 1886, shortly 
after his arrival as a Member of the Indian Law Commission, he recorded a minute in which, proceeding upon the basts 
that the best criminal code oan be of little nso to a oommonity unless there bo a good tnAchiioery for the infliotion of 
punishment, he showed that, as death was rarely inflioted, the practice of flogging was abolished, and transportation 
was expensive, imprisonment bocamo the punishment which would probably bo resorted to in ninety 'nine oases out of 
every hundred. It was, therefore, of the greatest importance to establish regulations that would make imprisonment 
a terror to wrong-doors, and at the same time prevent it from being attended by any ciroumstances shocking to 
humanity. With regard to the discipline that then prevailed Lord Macaulay wroto of the prisoners in the Alipore 
jg^il . — << it is only a few months since they murdered the Superintoudiug Majristrato i at . resent no visitor oan enter 
the gates withont danger." Such having been the state of the jail at the Rroaidoncy, conjecture may be made as to 
what sort of system was followed in the mofussil. Lord Macaulay suggested that the jail at Alipore should be reformed 
and made a* model for other prisons, and his minute led to the appointment of a committee. Their report was 
presonttei in 1838. (3) Appointment of /nspsetors. General. —The next stop in prison reform was the appointment of an 
Inspector- General of Prisons in each province. After an experimental sanction of six years the office was made 
permanent in I860. In the year 1866 an “ Inspector-General of Prisons " was ajqjointed in Madras. Prior to this 
time, the district jails were under the immediate charge of the Judges of tl)o District Courts, to whom such executive 
duties, as might be expected, were distasteful. Hence it happened that in many cases the real administration was left 
to the jailors, a class of men imfittod by training and education to have such rospouHibilitios cntnjHted to them. These 
and all other jails w*oro placed under the Inspector- General. (4) Civil Suvyeon^ aa finpcrinUndtinfa . — The third large 
nioasuro of reform w-aR initiated in the North-Woatern Provinces in the year IHGO, when the 8iij)eriiitondcDce of the 
district jails was experimentally made over to the Civil Surgeons who had hitherto only had the medical charge of these 
jails. This arrangement was finally sanctioned in 1864 , and introduced into Madras towards the end of 1865, This 
placing of the administration of jails in the hands of officers possessing an intelligent acquaintance with the prinoiplei 
of hygiene materially helped to bring about an improved sanitary state of prisons. The difficulties of jail administration 
in this Presidency were probably at their highest during the years I8fi0 to 1864-6. In these yoarg extraneous cansee 
contribated to a great overcrowding of the Jails, but no corresponding increase of accommodation was provided. The 
new Indian Penal CckIc came into force in 18^ with provisions comprehensive enough to include criminals both 
great and small ; and os regards the latter, it omitted to provide any other mode of punishment than imprisonment. 
Again, simultaneously with tho introduction of the Penal Codo, the police administration in India was, for the first 
time, organist on an efliciont system, and the new police foroe in Madras began so to chock the habits of the oriminal 
classes, that, had the jails been twice as large, they could not have accommr>dated the soddou iufiux. (5) Lard 
La\orence*ti CommiiUe . — Twenty -sir years after Lord Macaulay’s Committee submitted its report, the fourth important 
measure for the improvement of Jails in India was inaugforaied by the then Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, who, in his mlnnte 
dated tho 3rd March 1864 , appointing another committee, point^ out that tho fall measure of improvement contem- 
plated by the committee of 1886 had never been carried out, and that, whilst but little progress had been made either 
towanls tho improvement of the prisonere or the prevention of crime, tho loss of life amongst alt classes of prisoners 
continued, year after year, to bo very great. The recommendations of this committee were baeed generally upon those 
of the committee of 1836 . Two special points mav however, be noticed in which the committee of 1864 differed from 
that of 18^1 and gave views in advance of what had tberetoforo boon tho practice ; that no central Jail (intended for 
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labour from the prisoners, (e) a remission system, (/) a system of 
(g) dietary and sanitary arrangements, and (h) arrangenmnts ^ ® . article 

of morality. The remarks regarding departmental working m the ^ 

will be considered with reference to these neadings. Ihe comparison of th g 

.U -nf-cd to A t.nn «eeeding eV M 

minimum np^ ®^tl,?'^ommen^tioi> withrtMid to oratnl jSiB being provided for prieoner* eente-t.-i 

cubic feet. On the other hnnd the «commeu^tion v^h eiimittee rf 1886. In Mudr« the neceeeity 

to m term m 1867 it had been propoeod to build five central jails, of 

of central jaiU bad been already recognised, and w fc,) ^son Con/JZvce oj 1877. -The latest principal 

which two. etCoimbelore and R*,»hm«n<ij7.b^ been ^ | 

meewr. for tcluiSiebr <^mp^ of onperte. U« principal obicct wy to evoke 

Oovemment in 1877. ^ *v/^orkmjr of jail® in each province j for tbe diminution of 

•pe^c recommend^ne, bwe on neoeasarilv follow from difference of climate, habit* of the peoijle, character of 

tis;'u"3T™.r..d «w ..... . ss.t'.r.rs'S’i; ™ 

lanimry conditione of apace and ventilation were obrerved, others mereiy ndoptatiOM^f ,,Tho 



(8) Improx'emevta 


rADlaced which are radically dofocfive on sanitary grounds. . 

thOM^h and complete. They are well drained, and the flooring is mostly of impervious nsphulro. 

«, to ef«.Vaei<.n «/}.r..on*r/-Iu lb7« it »u. determined in Modrae to make an expenmeut m the *o|.im.tc; ejsto.n. 
AccordinelyTin the cont.al jail at Coi.nl, atoro. two ward* were divided by npright ...to *...pln cbn le* ... «..ch a 

muner that each prisoner wa« kept apart, while ventilation wa. un.m^ded. S.nj.lnrly, .n iho l'c...to..t.ary at Mn.lrae 
the juvenile*' wurd was sub-dividod into cell* by means of '"'ooden frame* Md clo*o wire..iett.Dg. Iho Coimbatore 
experiment was f 
of association were I 

of a'*auRdranjrlo oM06 separate cells in which long-term prisoners pass the firat eight months of thoir Rcutences. The 
.. • • .1 ^ WAuvvArsk. /iia/^tnl{nA. Knf. nn the HOfirp of liealth. of the salutarv effect 


s found open to tho ohjoction that although the cages kept the prisoners apart at night, I ho consequences 
were but little modified, as the prisoners wore able to converse and freely commnnicato with each other, 
tiary in addition to 4i sloopiiig cells for European convicts, a close prison hua since been built consisting 
or a QURurKUKio of 106 separate cells in which long-term prisoners pass the firat eight months of thoir Rcntences. The 
results having proved satisfactory, not only in respect of discipline, bat on the score of health, of the salutary effect 
on the conduct of the prisoners, and of tiie deterrent inflaonco of the system, it was determined to extimd the system. 
The iail at Bellary has been provided with a number of separate cells \ a now district jail at ralamcottnh, on the 
eallular ivitom. ha* been completed and occupied ; a new cellular jail of 200 cell* is now under oonetruction at Tanjore j 
a new district jail at Vellore, on tho cnllular system, ha® boon sauctiouod i and cellular close prisoun uro now being 
built at Vellore and Coimbatore, attached to 'the central jails at those stations. On sanitary as well as disciplinary 
irrounds it is highly desirable that the cellular system should be extended to all the jails, but the great outlay it would 
involve has hitherto proven tod the execution of this reform. (9) Chanoet a$ to tho einployynent of pri^nors.-^The 
nroeress of this part of tho jail administration has iicceasarily been dependent on, and has followed tho improvement 
of ^e iail buildings. With tho extension of these and tho introduction of tbe remission system it was found practicable 
to provide a very oonsidorable variety of intramural labour to suit the different classes of prisoners and the several 
stages of imprisonment. Iudc?od. the labours of the central ioils may now bo said to be entirely intramural, even tho 
farm lands attached to some of these prisons bedng effectually enclosed. Complaints Jiowovor having been made that 
jail manufactures wore detrimental to private trade, inquiry waa instituted in 1882 by tho Oovemment of India, which 
resulted in the adoption of a new policy. The reasons for that policy, as enunciated in the Besolution of tho 22nd 
September 1882, ore as follows. India’s greatest want being industrial pursnits, it is declared to bo the duty of 
Oovemment to do nothing to hinder tho spent ancons growth, but, on the contrary, so far as it legitimately can. to 
stimulate and •isist the development of trades. It is therefore laid down as a primorv rule that whilst jail labour 
•hoU, a® a rule, bo productive, it netnl not be made as productive as possible. Tho following instructions were 
accordingly issued ; that out-door labour on large public work®, State or private, 3hould be the principal mode of 
employing long-term prisoners ; that jail industries should bo limited to a certain number of authorised industries to 
be TOncentratod as far as possible; that, as a rule, manual laliour only should be employed, tho use of steam mochineiy 
in jails being declared indefensible, while European, machinery driven by treodmills, capstans, or other application® 
of emnviot labour was to be restricted, (10) The Remisswn Syetem , — This system has now been working in its entirety in 
the Irfadra® Pre®ideuoy for tho last sixteen years, and ha® proved a great Loon both to the convicts and to those in charge 
of thorn. (11) Changes as to corporal punishment^^A cause of excessive mortality in former days was to bo found in 
tbe frequency of corporal punishment, almost to the exclusion of other modes of coercion. Under tho ordci's of the 
Supreme GoWnment flogging has now taken its proper place in the disciplinary c^o of a prison, namely os tbe 
ultimate resort where every other moans of coercion has failed. Under the M^ras Jails Act (Madras No. V of 1869) 
offences against prison discipline were punihliablo by stripes not exceeding one hundred and fifty with u cat.o*.nine 
tails. By tho new Criminal rrocodure Code which came into force on tho Ist January 1883 tho infliction of corporal 
punishment is limited to thirty stripes with a light rattan, persons over 46 years of age being altogether exempted from 
flogging, and in tbe case of male juveniles tho number of stripes is restricted to eighteen atrifios in the manner of 
•chMl discipline. (12) Improi erneMts as to diet . — With regard to the improvements mode of late in tho dietary of 
priaonerc, reference may bo made to the oxtromo unhoalthiness for which they were so long notorious. The prisoners 
died formerly not so much from epidemic diseases as from the seqnelse of scurvy. Obstinate and Intractable form® 
of diarrhoea and dysentery, dropsies and unUMiiia wore ihe cause of frequent death®. The knowledge as to the nature 
and quality of tbe food supplies of tho lubouriug classes was formerly very indefinite. A notion generally entertained 
that the working people of India, and especiallv those inhabiting the interior of the country, existed upon rice alone 
was found to bo erroneous. In point of fact, they for tho most part choose a grain containing moi'e albuminates. 
So far from being vegetarians, most uf. iho working classes oat meat, fish, or game, and drink milk, curds and w’bcy 
whenever they can obtain tliern. Ilcncc, in tho arrangements for feeding prisoners tho natural habits of tho people 
wore often ignored. There was given a poor and innotrilious grain such at rice, when cheaper and moro nourishing 
millets formed at homo the prisoner's daily food. In tho change® that have since taken place the importance ha® 
been recognized of fixing the amount of animal food, grain, salt, and fresh vegetables in jail diets instead of leaving them 
to be apportioned at the discretion of a jailor, according to tho bazaar price of the urtielcH, as used to bo the practice 
under the old system of giving toesch pri»<»ner a small ®ooi of money daily, termed ‘batta,’ to provide liiiLself with 
food. In 1866 the Madras Government promulgated a new jail code in which the new diet scales w'ero ordered to be 
adopted ; and they were generally introduced in all the jails in the year 1867, the year in which the oxcessive prison 
mortality began to decline. In regard to tbe fatal forms of jail diarrhoea, dysentery, and drofisy wfaiob used to be so 
common under the old defective dietaries, the present system of feeding has, in a great measure, tended to obviate 
the exceasire death-rate. (13) hr^provetn exits as to morality , — The education of all prisoners in jails was required by 
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and Indian jail-systems shown in the next foot-note [*] will also throw light on 
the same general principles. 

218. Law and Roles. — The law relating to jails and prisons is contained in 
the following 32 and 33 Vic., c. 95 (Millbank Prison) ; 44 and 45 Vic., c. 58, 
s. 130 (Army); India Act XV of 1869, ss. 3 — 8, 11 — 18 (Elvidencoof Prisoners) ; 
India Act VII of 1870, s. 19 (XVII), (Court Fees) ; India Act IV of 1871, s. 17 
(Coroners); India Act III of 1877, as. 33, 38 (Registration); India Act IX of 1882, 
s. 2 (Prisoners Act Amendment) ; India Act X of 1882, ss. 318, 332, 381, 383 — 
385, 420, 491, 514, 542 — 548 (Criminal Procedure) ; India Act XIV of 1882, ss. 
87, 88 (Civil Procedure). Tlie law relating to jail management in this Presidency 
is contained in Madras Act V of 1869, called the INfadras Jails Act. Other enact- 
ments connected with the Jail Department arc: — Madras Regulation II of 1819 
(State Prisoners) ; India Act XXIV of 1839 (Ganjam and Viz.agjtpatara) ; India Act 
XXIV of 1855 (Penal Servitude) ; India Act V of 1876 ( Ryfonnatory Schools); 
Madras Act VII of 1882 (Madras Jails Amendment Act) ; and India Act XX of 1859 
(Moplahs Act). A Jail Act for the whole of India has been proposed, but has not 
been carried out. Variou-s general points connected witli prisoners and their 
sentences are provided for in India Act No. V of 1871, called the Prisoners Act, 
which consolidates nine previous general Acts. The detailed law relating to jails 
and prisoners is shown under the heads of “ Civil Jail” and “ Prisoners” in Vol. II, 


th© i©il rulcH of this Presidency promuljfated in It was to bo of an elemoutary cbaractor and was in no caoo to 

load to any rc.daicut.ion of tho pnaoners' scntencos, nor to any interference with the regular duties and work of the jail. 
It was found however that from various causes many prisoners were incapable of profiting by instruction. The gradoa) 
recognition of this and other difficulties has since led to the limiting of adult criminals to a single hour of elementary 
instruction per diom, and to jjcrmission being given U) Superintendents to exempt from attendance at school prisonora 
on wliom instruction would bo waatcjd. In May 1882 a commltioe was appointed to consider tho necessity or desirability 
of aj^plying thC 3 Uoforinatory School.^ Act, V of 1876, to this Prosidcuoy. In their report of October 1882, the 
committee after discu»,sing the several objections which had suggested themselves in regard to the religious difficulty, 
the removal of children from their homes, and the dispo.sal of boys on discharge expre.ssod an opinion tliat tho object 
to bo aimod at, namely reform by a long period of correctional training, could not bo attained in prisons or reform- 
atories attached to prisons. They therefore proposed that the Act should he brought into force at once, but that in the 
first instance only one reformatory school should be established in the noighbourliood of Madras, to which juvenile 
offenders should be sent from certain stated districts, leaving it open hereafter to establish similar schools in other 
divisions of the Presidency. The proposals were accepted, with results shown in tho text. 

PJ Comil^rison of TiiF. Indian and Knoltsh Jail SvsTXtfs. — Difference a.f to uniformity. — Tho result of experience 
in Kiigland has been the establishment of a uniform system for the treatment of convicts throughout tho country. In 
India legislation on prison discipline has not been confined to the Imperial Lcgislativo Council, but various local 
Govcrninonts have passed their own Prison Acts. Moreover, under the Provincial Service Resolution of 1870, the 
goncral control of jails has, with tho binlgot allotment for the service, boon transferred to local Governments and 
Administrations; and those under India Act XXVI of 1870 and India Act V of 1.871, huvo boon vested with tho power 
of making .uiparulo and iudcpondoiit rules on all points connected with tho disciplitio unci management of prisons. 
Thorof ore different systems prevail in different pi-ovlnoes. A oonsoHdatod Prison Act for India was proposed, bnt has 
not been carried out. (2) Difference a$ to itupervision. — The English system does not recogriixe tho pntctico of placing 
one convict, under any circumstances, in authority over others. In Indian jails wGll-boliavnd convicts are employed 
as wai drrs.’ns work -overseers, as guards, and as clerks. On this point it was remarked by tho Prison Conference ; “ Our 
onlv regret is that wo cannot make every loiig-terxn prisoner, who proves himself worthy of tho privilego, a convict 
ollic or.’* (3) Difference ae to clan eificat ion of prieonere. — In the codnty jaihs of England, where the prison# is arc kept in 

separate cells by day and night, classification is unnecessary. There arc, it is undorstood, five specified nio<les of EngH.^h 
prison life, namely : — prisoners sei, .... ,.ccd to simple imprisonment, one mode; fnisoners sentenced to rigorons imprison- 
nu'iit only, two modes — one lenient and one more severe ; prisoners senteucod to rigorous iniprisonriient and penal 
aisriplinc,^two inodos— one less sovero and one very severe. Practically however criminalM are elasMihed there according 
to their cornluct in jail. The practice in India varies in different proviru-es, and that in Madra.s is shown in the text. 

( I) Difference 08 to dcfjree of puriishment — In prisoners whose Sf iitenres do not evr ccfl two years arc con- 

fined in county or borough jails, in whicli each prisoner has a aepai-ato coll, and ie mni»loyed on tho treadmill or cranky 
on niat-inaking, oakuin-picking, ami similar occupations, Tho short«.*r tiu? term in tlieso priBoris, the M!V«?rer the work 
and tho 8Ciinli<‘r tho tlict ; and this, coupled with strict isolation, the plank bed, h;i,nl work, and tin? prompt application 
of dark cells, deprivation of food, or wbipjiing i»i the case of refractory conduct, makoH the whole ordeal a very formidable 
on*'. Every effort is made there to prevent the jail from being resorted to as a rofugo in times of distress. Just as 
Indian prisoners sontencod to a long term prefer transportation to imprtsonmont in the central jails, so do the criminal 
classes of England regard a comparatively short period of confinement in a county jail with greater dread than a longer 
sentence in a convict prison. If the sentence it for longer than two years, it is called a penal servitude sentence, and 
tho fxmvict is aout to one of tho convict prisons, Pentouvtllo or Millbank. In ibis country prisoners whose sontonoes do 
not oxoeed thirty days are confined in substdiary jails, those whose sentonces do not exceed one year in district jails, 
and those who al*e sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for periods exceeding one year in central jails ; but, whilst the 
treatment of prisoners in the Indian central jails is analogous to that pursued in the English convict prison, with the 
exception that separate sleeping cells are not provided, the treatment in district jails is not of the same deterrent nature 
as that in force in Bnglish county jails. (6) IKjfsrlncs ss to eentencee . — The sentence of transportation has been abolished 
in England. In India, under the Penal Code, transportation may bo awarded for life, for fourteen years, or for any 
term not less than seven years. Sentences of transportation from India are now exclusively o^ied out in the penal 
settlement of Port Blair, established in 1868, when it was fonnd necessary to deport from India tho large naml^r of 
oonvtcts who, daring the mutiny, had been sentenoed to transportation for life. Prior to this date native oonviota 
•entenoed to transportation had been sent to Btngupore, Penang, or Malacca. (6) Difference as to remieeiou, ^XJador the 
ticket-of -leave system in England prisoners are released before the expiry of their sentence ; but their license to be at 
large is liable to be revoked in the evont of relapse into orime. In India prisoners who have earned their release in 
India under the remission system are set free nnoonditlonally. 
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App. LIV. The penal law of the country is also briefly sketcliod below. [*] On 
the 18th Juno 18S:j i-eviseci rules were pas-sed for the manageiueut and superin- 
tendeuce of jails in the Madras Presidency. They constitute a carefully prepared 
code in which are embodied all the regulations relating to jails and jail manage- 
ment that have from time to time been passed by the Local Goverruuent. 

219. Constitution of thk Dbfabt.mknt. — The general superintendence of tlie 
jails throughout the Presidency rests with the Inspector-General of Jails, appointed 
under Act V of 1869. The Tn-spector-General of Jails is cx-officio visitor of all 
Lunatic Asylums in his jurisdiction. He also inspects and reports upon criminal 
lunatics confined in any jail under him by order of the Go^ ermneut under Section 
472 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, such report being neces.sarily made once in 
every six months. The charge of central jails is assigned to superintendents 
specially selected and appointed by Government. The superintendent has imine- 
diately under him a disciplined staflT of jailors and warders ; tliere are also office 
clerks and store-keepers, and a small staff of artizans to instruct the in isoner.s in 
their various trades. There is also a medical officer with one or two hospital assist- 
ants. The executive management of the jail in all matters relating to internal 
economy, discipline, labor, expenditure, punishment and control generally rests 
with the superintendent, subject to tlie authority of the Inspector-Geuerul of Jails. 
The superintendence of district jails is vested in the Civil Surgeon of the district, 
and the nomination to these appointments rests with the Siugx'on-Genoral, Indian 
Medical Department. The general control and superintendence of subsidiary jails 
are vested in the Magistrate of the district, but tlie executive chai'ge in this case is 
vested in tlie Sub-Aragistrate or other chief magisterial officer to whose oflice tlio 
subsidiai-y jail is attached. The Inspector-General inspects prisons in wliich Euro- 
peans and Americans are confined once in six months ; and all other jails, with the 
exception of sub.sidiary jails, once in every year. In the coarse of his tours he takes 
the opportunity to inspect as many of the subsidiary jails as po.s.sible. In addition 
to the detailed and periodic insiioctions bj' the Inspector-General, the Sanitary Com- 
missioner inspect.s the central and district jails from time to time with the special 
object of ascertaining and reporting on their sanitary condition. 'I’he Sanitary 
Commissioner’s soi vices are also employed in ca.se^ of outbreak of epidemic disea.'^e 
or unusual sickness. In like manner the Deputy Surgeons-General visit and iT'jiort 
on the jails of their circles. In addition to the precautions just mentioned official 
vi.sitors are appointed by Government to all the central and district jails, and these 
officer.s are bound to vi.sit the jails in their charge at least once in every month. 
The official visitors are the Session Judges, Magistrates, Joint IMagistratcs and 
Head Assistant Magistrato.s of the several districts in which the jails are .situated. 
It is the duty of all official visitors other than the Session Judges to inspect the 
subsidiai’y jails situated in their charge.s. The results of the inspection made by 
the official visitors are recorded and transmitted to the Inspector-General of Jails, 
who passes such orders tliereou as he may think necessary. 

220. JAiii Accommodation. — The prison accommodation in this Presidency is as 
follows: — 7 Central Jails, including the Penitentiary at Madras ; 24 District Jails, 
including the Europeau Prison at Ootacamund ; 317 Subsidiary Jails ; and 1 Jail 
for civil debtors at Madr.a.s. Cent ral Jails are divided into two classes ; the fii'St 
class to contain 1,000 convicts and upwards, and the second class to contain less 
than 1,000 convicts. There are four first-class and three second-class Central Jails. 


[*] 8«bich None* or thb PrwAt Law or thk Coumtrt.— P mol Codt. — Tho pnnishmeDta prescribed in the Indien 

Panai Code ar« (a) Boatb, (h) TrauRporiatioii, (r) Penal servitude, (d) ImprtRoninent — 1, rigorous ; 2, aitnpio (fi) Fine, 

Or these punishments, transportation for lifo may be cotnntuted to rigorous imprisonment for a term not exceeding 

end Americana are exempted from transportation, and come under 
Aot XXrv of 1855, which substitutes penal servitude of 4 years for transportation for 7 years : 4 to 6 years for Lmns 
portetion for 7 to 10 years j 6 to 8 years for transportation for 10 to 16 years ; t> to 10 years for transportation execedins 
18 years ; for life for transportation for life. Previously transportation for a term exceeding tea years, but short of 
Itfs. could be awarded under five aectione only, namely. Sections 116, 222, 892, and 468. The result was Draoticallv 
that in tho CMO of the vast majority of European and American offenders, the courts had no option between awarding 
a sentence of penal servitndo for six years or one of penal servitude for life. (3) Act XX I'll of 1870 —Act Xx’vil of 
1870 removed this last defect by declaring that where snob an offender wonld, but for Act XXIV of 1856' he liable 
to transportatipn for a term exceeding ten years, but not for life, he shall be liable to penal servitude for such ter 
extecding six years bnt not for life, as to the Court seems 6 1. In the case of all other su.i ,wi 

•even years or upwards may be commuted to transportation for seven yean or upwards. 
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The first-class Central Jail.s are Rajahmundry, Vellore, Triclunopoly, and Coimba- 
tore. The second-clas.s Central Jails are Salem, Caiinanore, and the Penitentiary. 
Two abstract statements are given at foot L®*®] showing the number of persons 
the different jails in tliis Pro.sidency are constructed to contain. In the ea.so of 
subsidiary jails the information is given by districts. 


Accommodation in each Centr.\l and Dintru^- Jail in 


Jails. 


Capacity of iho 
jail barracks at 
40 superficial feet 
por head. 

Daily average number 
of prisoners of all 
classes. 

, 

Total populut ioTi 
(all clasMOK of 
priaoTUM's incbiiltMl). 

Mnxim\ia! 
j'0|mlrUic>n nn 
any oiic day. 



M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

! 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Bellary 


316 

33 

1 

349 j 296-06 

1277 

308 82 

948 

53 

1, 001 

341 

23 

,36 t 

Berhaniporo 


158 

32 

190 

86 82 

7 49 

94-31 

457 

38 

495 

119 

6 

125 

Calicut 


192 

28 

220 

165-31 

5-45 

170-76 

940 

41 

981 

219 

9 

228 

Cannanore Central 


79tf 

30 

829 

489 99 

... 

489-99 

602 


602 

539 


539 


-A. 

196 

24 

220 

73 93 

736 

87-29 

492 

50 

542 

100 

21 

121 

ChitiOro ... ••• 


258 

24 

282 

139-79 

697 

146-76 

704 

63 

757 

159 

ft 

167 

Cochin 

... 

6 

... 

6 

•21 


•21 

3 

... 

3 

2 


2 

CoimbatOA'6 Central 


1,068 

52 

1,120 

621 49 

19*75 

641 24 

983 

34 

1,017 

734 

2,3 

757 

Do. District 


180 


180 

140 26 

10 66 

150-92 

670 

46 

716 

187 

11 

198 

Cuddaloro ... 


338 


318 

164-66 

432 

168 98 

677 

28 

705 

218 

8 

226 

Caddanah ... 


168 

12 

180 

91 62 

876 

100-38 

C>22 

77 

699 

132 

29 

161 

Debtors’ Prison, Madras ... 
Enropoan Prison, Ootaca- 



. 

103 51 

1 13 

104 64 

4G2 

49 

511 


... 


mund 


1 36 


36 

21 81 


21-81 

4.5 


4r> 

28 


28 

Goontoor 


189 

9 

198 

150 89 

7 44 

158 33 

5.30 

35 

565 

189 

ii 

200 

Kurnool 


126 

3 

129 

61-38 

661 

67 99 

331 

28 

3r>y 

101 

/1 3 

114 

Madura 


467 

1 •>.> 

489 

170 96 

7-75 

3 78-71 

868 

4:j 

911 

2HH 

11 

2 19 

Man^raiure ... 


271 

1 31 

302 

67 19 

7-23 

74-42 

349 

36 

38 1 

95 

12 

107 

Nellore 

... 

21 

I 21 

236 

71 93 

705 

78 98 

372 

49 

Vt\ 

102 

11 

J13 

Ootacainund District 


171 

ll 

185 

126 43 

1-29 

127 72 I 

317 

yj 

! 3-29 : 

180 j 

4 

1 st 

Parvatipore 11 ill Jail 


90 

H 

98 

118 77 

201 

120 78 

331 

6 

! 337 i 

151 i 

2 

j 153 

Penitentiary 





550-13 

40-88 

591 01 

2,188 

271 

j -,459 




Bajahenundry Centfnl 


1,044 

55 

1,099 

618-76 

14-03 

632-78 

862 

25 

887 

667 

17 

! <;h4 

Do. District 


92 

14 

106 

10369 

11 96 

116-65 

502 

50 

5f»2 I 

I2r» 


j 126 

Russcticondab 

... 

127 

11 

138 

95-31 

•72 

96 03 

271 

6 

1 277 

116 

;> 

> 118 

Salem Central 

... 

i 663 

37 

7(K» 

108-13 

1828 

426-86 

l,or,9 

50 

i,ur> 

46»4 

*28 

1 492 

Tanjore 

Tcllichorry ... 

... 

206 

10 

216 

12762 

3 92 

131*64 

737 

24 

7<;i 

276 

1 10 

2H6 


148 

10 1 

ir,8i 

52 93 

3*18 

50-11 

302 

15 

j 317 

83 

! 6 

' 89 

Tlnnevelly ... 

... 

272 

20 

i 292 ! 

185-42 

5 57 

190 99 

819 

38 

857 

258 

i 1-'’ 

1 271 

Tranquebar ... 


110 

11 

121 i 

78 82 

621 

85 03 

393 

28 

42 1 

I 106 

9 

: 115 

Trichinopoly Central 

... 

1,070 

167 

102 

1.172 

48641 

,304,5 

616 86 

708 

78 

' 786 

53.5 

i 

1 5<>6 

Do. District 

... 

10 

177 

80-36 

05 

80-41 

469 

3 

! 472 

1 125 

1 1 

i 126 

Vellore Central 

... 

9.57 

88 ; 

1.015 

75990 

51-47 

811-37 

1 .0-20 

69 

i l,(‘89i 

1 817 

j 44 

! 8f;i 

Vizagapatam 


261 

29 1 

290 

178 39 

15 62 

193 91 

8Hl 

91 

1 972 

! .j 

163 

! 19 

1 

; 182 

Total 



'^*7 ! 

... 

6,894 86 

326-23 1 

i 

7,221-09 

20,914 

1,431 

;2 2,345 ! 
1 i 

! 

1 

i " ' 


[•] Sui^sioiAKY Jail Accommodation tn e.vch District in 1884. 


Districts. 

Number the jails will hold. 

Avorugo daily number of prisoners 
in >a 11 tho jails put together. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Anantap^-'re 




61 

27 

88 

13-24 

2 14 

1.5.38 

Arcot, North 


... 


291 

115 

406 

37-82 

3 73 

41 56 

Aroot, South 



... 

264 

114 

878 

43-64 

2-88 

46-42 

Bellary .. 

- . . 



67 

29 

96 

21 79 

2-70 

24-58 

Canara, South 




126 

50 

176 

20 53 

2-52 

2^-05 

ChinKleput 




243 

116 

858 

30 41 

303 

3344 

Coimbatore 

... 

... ... 

... 

188 

90 

278 

52 58 

3 08 

65-66 

Caddapah 




144 

62 



7-20 

43-27 

Qanjam 




205 

112 

817 

40 31 

4-47 

44 78 

Godarery 




138 

81 

219 

35 82 

205 

3877 

Kietna ... 




218 

78 

291 

36-25 

3 60 

88-86 

Karnool 


••• • . . 

... ... 

111 

56 

169 

27-18 

1*84 

2897 

Ifadura ... 


... ... 


292 

104 

896 

63-2C 

604 

69 30 

Malabar 


... 


272 

116 

888 

86-65 

259 

88-14 

Mellore ... 


... 

... 

193 

108 

296 

2133 

233 

23-66 

Keilgherry 


... 


14 

10 

24 

6-10 

•21 

6-31 

Salem ... 




241 

122 

868 

84-47 

802 

87-49 

Tanjore ... 


... ... 

... 

284 

106 

890 

72-10 

638 

77 43 

TlnneTelly 




148 

52 


37-94 

1*88 

89-82 

Trichiaopolj 


... ... 

... 

169 

45 

904 

88-07 

1-68 

89-70 

▼feagapatam 


... 



161 

69 

240 

54*48 

8-08 

62-51 




Total ... 

2,810 

1,678 

5,462 

797-68 

71-40 

869-08 


TOL. 1. 46 
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221. The central jailfi, with the exception of that at Salem and the Peniten- 
tiary at Madras, are intended for the reception of prisoners sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for periods in excos.s of t.welve months. The jail at Salem ami tho 
Penitentiary receive short-sentenced prisoners in addition to those of the description 
just specified. All pi-i.^onevs sentenced to imprisonment for periods exceeding 
thirty days are corntnitted to district jails, and such of them as art) long-sentenced 
prisoners are transferred to the central jail of tho circle at the expiration of their 
time of appeal. At the stations where the central jails are situated, prisoners 
sentenced for perioiis extending beyond one year are committed direct to these 
jails. Transfer.s arc made periodically by the central olfice in the following 
manner. Superintendents of district jails enter in tho monthly return of convicts 
a memorandum sliowing the number of long-sentenced convicts iu their jails, and 
also the number whoso time for appeal lias expired; these memoranda are compared 
with the returns from the central jails, and the transfers are then ordered 
accordingly. Every convict is sent to tho central jail of his own district, unless 
it is found necessary to. send him elsewhere owing to want of accommodation 
or for some other l oason. The central jail at Cannanore is titilized also for the 
reception of Madras conviebs sentenced to transportation but Avho arc not to be 
deported. Subsidiary jails are places of confinement for persons committed to 
custody pending prelimirmiy investigation before the Magistracy, and for criminal 
prisoners sentenced to less th.an one month’s imprisonment. 

222. Class! FK’AT ioNT of Puisonees. — Under the rules prescribed in the new 
Madras Jail Code prisoners are divided into the following classes ; convicts 
sentenced to transportation, convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, simple 
imprisonment prisoners, under-trial prisoners, civil prisoners and civil debtors, and 
State prisoners. So far as the construction of tho prisons and space admit, tho 
first two classes are separated from the last four, and these latter from ono 
another. As to classification under the remission system, a convict sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment and upwards, during his term of impri-sonnient is 
requii-ed to pass through the classes shown at foot.f^] Mis promotion and 

£ regress through the siiocessive stages or classes are dependent upon good conduct. 

[aistries are s 'lected ft ora convicts of the first class who have completed eighteen 
months of their imprisonment, t'onviet warders are selected from pi-isoners who 
have served ono year as inaistry. Convict work-overseei’s may be selected from 
convicts of the first class. Ciistc is recogni/.ed in jails, but only to the extent of 
providing suitable cooks for all classes of prisoners and the exemption from scaven- 
gering and shoe-ruuking of all, except Pariahs, Chucklers, Yanaudies, and Koravai s. 


22‘1. I’FjNal I.iAno3. — Penal l.abor is carried out in tlio most complete way in 
central jails. Convicts on first admission into central jails are piit to the hai dc.st 
do.scription of labor for irhich they arc fit, are gradually pj-ornoted to work erf a less 
severe character, and finally are .sent to the manufactories. The intramural labor 
of central jails other than that of tho manufactories consists in sawing tijnboi’, 
pounding cocoanut husks, picking coir, raggy and wheat grinding, in making ordinary 
repairs to the prison buildings, in drawing water, cooking food, and in conducting 
ordinary menial dutie.s. ’I'he extramural labor consists in quarrying andcai-ting 
stone and lime, in digging gravel, in excavating tanks and wells, in ploughing and 
tilling jail lands, in g.ardening and husbandry, and in hauling dry earth for conser- 
vancy purposes. Most labor however in central jails is intramural. The employ- 
ment of prisoners in district jails is of a somewhat different character from that of 
pMsoners in central jails, inasmuch as it is not so strictly intramural. Industrfcil 
labor must always be cfirried on at a disadvantage wben a prisoner is sentenced to 
a short term, and the difficult -problem in these cases arises, of providing suitable 


Classification or Prisomkrs under th* Bsmission Ststrii. 


Eight months at 3 marks a day, ) 
240 K 3 sa 720 — 68 marks for > 
34 Sundays =5= 662 marks, j 
Six months at 3 marks a day, \ 
180 X 3 640 -- 60 marks J 

for 25 Sundays sss 490 marks. ) 
Four months at 3 marks a flay, \ 
120 X 3 360 ^ 32 marks } 

for 16 Sundays 328 marks, j 


Third Cln»§j in 'which 
hoforo being promotod to 


be must earn 662 marks 


Second Ciass, in which he must earn 490 marks befoi 
bemg promoted to 

Convicts in the fint class must oar 
328 marks in that class before becoming oligiblo fo 
promotion to convict inaistry or convict wo^-ovenoor. 


I Minimum period with 
^ good conduct and oxtra 
1 industi’y and diligence. 
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employment which shall at once fulfil the necessary conditions of really p,unitive 
labor and at the same time bo remunerative. District jail labor is however approxi- 
mated to central jail labor as much as possible. In subsidiary jail.s it is the duty 
of the officer in executive charge to give effect to sentences of rigorous imjirisonment 
by providing penal employment as best he can within the precincts of the jail 
enclosure. With the exception of stone-breaking and road-making little can bo 
done in subsidiary jails. Gangs of prisoners are occasionally hired by munici- 
palities. Grants of convict labor are also sometimes made by order of Government 
to those bodies without payment on sufficient reason being shown. In these cases 
the gangs are employed in such work as making and repairing roads, in clearing 
drains, in filling up ditches on works of reclamation of land, in digging tanks, 
removing prickly-pear, &c. 

224. In September 1882 the Government of India prescribed a policy of 
restriction as regards jail manufactures. Previously these had, during a few years, 
been consideralily extended, and much attention was bestowed on this In anch of 
jail administration ; not only with a view to recouping, a.s far as possiljle, the 
cost of the prisoners’ cinstody and maintenance in pi-ison, but also to afford tlio 
prisoner himself the means of livelihood on leaving jail. On the other hand the 
employment of prisoners on u.^oful trades and manufactures was not allowetl to inter- 
fere with the enforcemcilt of discipline and the exaction of a proper amount of 
penal labor. Endeavors were specially made to utilize prison lal)ur foi- the produe- 
tion of articles required l>y the public service. A large quant it v of cotton cloth, 
woollen blankets, boots and sandals was sup])liod annually for the Politje. Other 
public departments were .supjilied ivitli carpets, tent material.s, liorso blankets and 
carpenter’s work. In order to remove all obstacles to the spoitaneous growth of 
industries and to do away with competition between State and ]trivate ca})ital, jail 
manufactures are now limited to a certain number of authorised industries, prices 
being fixed according to rules framed to prevent deti'imental competition with 
private enterprise. Whilst on the one hand the jails have to compete on strictly 
even terms, as regards price and quality, with private manufacturers, on the other 
hand the use of steam machinery has been prohibited and that of hand-worked 
machinery restricted. The principle has been adopted that whilst jail labor should, 
as a rule, be productive it need not be made as productive as possible. Jails have 
also to compote on equal terms for the supply of public departments, no preference 
being shown for jail manufactures. Printing and book-binding ai-o executed in 
the Penitentiary at Madras under the supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Government Press. European convicts and military prisoners confined in the 
Presidency jail and in the European prison at Ootacamund are employed in coir 
mat-making and coir-picking, in carpenter and smith’s work, in boot and shoo 
making, and in stone breaking. 

225. Remission System. — A new remission system came into force in January 
1885 which may be explained briefly a.s follows. The convict is entitled to a 
remission of one day of his sentence for every 24 marks earneni by him. Ho 
commences to earn marks on the first day of the month following that in which he 
was sentenced. lie may earn three marks daily, one for thoroughly good conduct 
and one for industry and tlio exact and skilful performance of the daily task, and 
an extra mark for every eighth part of the daily task in excess of such task or for 
special diligence when the work does not admit of being measured. On comraeiic- 
ing to earn marks be is admitted into the third class, in which he must earn G52 
marks ^d remain at least eight months before he can be promoted to the second 
class. In the second class he must remain six months and earn 490 marks before 
be can be promoted to the fii’.st class. He must be at least four mont!)s in the 
first class and have earned :}28 m.-irks before he becomes eligible for uppointinont 
to the grade of convict officer maistry. After a year of such service as maistry 
he IS eligible for the post of convict warder. Convict work-overseers may be 
selected from convicts of the first class or from amongst the raaistries or convict 
warders. Convict warders, work-overseers and maistries- earn five, four and 
three marks a day, respectively, and promotion to these grades carries with it 
certoin privileges consisting in more frequent commjinication .by visit or letter 
with friends, the wearing of turbans, distinctive clothing and badges. Convict 
warders and work-overseers are also permitted to mess and have sleeping accommo- 
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dation apart from the otlier convicts. Special marks may be given lor special 
services to the number of 00 in a district jail and lOO in a central jail, a report 
being made to the Inspector- General of Jails setting forth the grounds of each 
award. The Inspector-General of Jails has the power to sanction awards of highor 
numbers of marks, but takes the orders of Government when he proposes to award 
more than 500. Marks may be forfeited for misconduct, but the actual remission 
earned is recorded quarterly and cannot be cancelled except by order of the 
Inspector-General of Jails for grave breach of rules or other offence. The discipline 
observed in jails towards re-convicted and habitual offenders does not differ from 
that observed towards other prisoners. Re-convicted prisoners are not debarred 
from earning remission, and in this respect the previous career and character ol 
a prisoner makes no difference in the treatment he is subject to. It rests with the 
Criminal Courts of justice in awarding the sentence to take into consideration 
whether the prisoner has been previously a criminal, and it is not left to the 
disci’etion of the prison authorities to enhance the severity of the punishment. 

226. PoNiSHMKNT FOB MISCONDUCT. — Acts of miscontluct are followed by for- 
feiture of remission, degradation to a lower class with loss of privileges, separate 
confinement, reduction in diet, corporal punishment and other punishments. The 
power of punishing a prisoner for breaches of prison rules resides only in the 
superintendent. The limits of punishment are laid down in the Criminal Proceilur’c 
Code and in the Jail Code. Criminal offences committed in jail are punished Iry 
the courts of justice, with the exception that no person who has been once punislitHl 
under the provisions of the Madras Jails Act can be again piinisl'ed for the same 
offence in any other way, or by any other authority. The .superintendent of tlie 
jail is legally bound to record the particulars of all offences and punishments in a 
prescribed form. 

227. Dif.tary and Sanitary. — The diet of prisoner’s is fixed at the minimum 
necessary to enable a man to execute the work required of him ; if he should be 
idle and not execute his work, the amount of food is reduced. Cai’c is taken to 
provide a daily issue of wholesome vegetables and condiments. Altliough the diet 
18 wholesome in character and sufficient in quantity, it is recognised as being 
coarse food, and nothing partaking of the nature of indulgence enters into its 
composition. To nearly every jail is attached a garden in which the vegetables 
required for consumption by the prisoners ar^ grown. The jail gardens provide 
suitable occupation for the elderly, infirm and convalescent convicts. The table at 
foot f*] shows the death-rate amongst all classes of prisoners in the jails of the 
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Madras Presidency for the last twenty-six years. When it is considered that the 
bulk of the criminal population is composed of men with constitutions impaired by 
excess, the statistics of mortality show favorable results. The death-rates during 
1877 and 1878 were e.vceptional on account of the famine. 

228. Mob.vlity. — The education of prisoners in jails is regulated by the prison 
rules. It is of an elementary character, and care is taken that it shall not lead 
to relaxation of sentences, or to interference with the regular duties and work of 
the jail. The education of all prisoners was formerly required by the jail ruh's of 
the Presidency promulgated in 1805. Instruction is now limite*! to lulults under 
twenty-four years of age, and to tliose prisoners to whom it will be of some practical 
use on release. Teachers are selected from amongst %vell-bohave<.l convicLs com[)etent 
to instruct, but difficulty is e.\perienced in finding men possessing the necessary 
qualifications. Young criminals sentenced to more than three months’ imprison- 
ment are generally transferred to the nearest central jail. In all central jails, 
except Salem, there is separate accommodation for juveniles. Those sentenced to 
shorter terms of imprisonment are confined in the district jails. In some of t iies(5 
the accommodation for juveniles is still unsatisfactory, but in all the new district 
jails a separate block has been provided. Under the existing law, section ;>18, 
Act X of 1872, a youthful offender sentenced to imprisonment may he confined 
in a reformatory for such })eriod as his sentence continues. 'I’ho (Jovoiaunent 
have taken up 54 acres of land itx the vicinity of Madras upon which a rid'ormatory 
school for juveniles under the provisions of India Act V of 1870 is abont to bo 
erected. 

229. Statistics. — Tlie total number of prisoners admitted into the s(n'('ral 
central, district and subsidiary jails of this Presidency during the calendar year 
1883 was 50,332, deducting as usual the prisoners reeeivod Ity transfer. 'I'lio 
number of male convicts was 21,3.l'7 and of female convicts 2,7GG, at the commonco- 
ment of the year there were 8,507 convicts of both sexes in confinement ; 25,280 
were released or otherwise disposed of, leaving 7,340 convicts remaining in the 
jails on the 31st December 1883. Of the foreign convicts 10 wore Chinese and 
197 Burmese. There were also 5 State prisoners. The total amount expended 
in guarding and maintaining the prisoners confined in the several cetitral and 
district jails, excluding the outlay on construction of new jails, or on additions, 
alteration.^ and repairs, and also of chjirgcs for inspection and genenal suj>erin- 
tendence, was Rupees 6,43,251. The amount expended on account of sub.sidiary jails 
was Rupees 59,944. The total cost of maintenance was Rupees 7,03,195 or liupees 
89-9-0 per head, from which a sum of Rupees 1,05,460, being the cash <ianiings of 
convicts sentenced to labor, is deducted, leaving a net co.st to Coveriunent 
of Rupees 5,97,735 or Rupce.s 70-3-0 net coat per licad of average .si.rength. 
The average cost of a convict in the central prisons was Rupees 81-9-0, in the 
district jails Rupees 79-0-0, in the European prison at Ootacumund Rupees 
788-6-0, in the Debtors* jail at Madras Rupees 167-9-0, and in the subsidiary 
jails Rupees 84-15-0. 


GOVERNMENT WORKHOUSE. 

230. Introduction. — The original European Vagp*ancy Act, India No. XXI 
of 1869, was amended by India Act XXVIII of 1871, and both were repealed by 
India Act IX of 1874, which is now the law dealing with the subject. It applies 
only to persons of European extraction bora in Europe, America, or in British 
colonies, and to the sons and g^-andsons of such persons. Eurasians or East 
Indians are specially exchided fram its provisions. . A vagrant, that is to say a 
person of European extraction, found asking for alms or wandering about ^vithout 
employment or visible mean.s of sub.si.stonce, may be taken by any police officer to 
the aearjBSt Justice of the Peace being a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
first class or to a Superintendept of Police. The Magistrate after satisfying himself 
that the person is really a vagi*ant, will, unless there is an immediate prospect of 
his obtaining employment, draw up an order requiring him to go to a Government 
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wol’khonse. This order is a sufficient authority to the police for retaining him in 
their charge en route and to the governor of the workhouse for receiving and 
detaining him. There i.s at present only one Government workhouse in the 
Presidency, vii:., that at ^ladras. The vagrancy rules having the force of law 
are given below. The law' under suhject-hcads is shown under the heads of 
“ European Vagrant ” and “Government Workhouse” in Vol. 11, App. LIV. 

231. Natuuio of the Institution. — In 1867 the Madras Government a]>poiuted 
a committee to consider and report on the subject of European vagrancy, '('ho 
committee reported that the matter could be adequately di'alt with only by 
legislation, but as the facts elicited during the inquiry proved the ab.solute necessity 
for the immediate application of some relief, an appeal was made to the public. 
The appeal was liberally responded to, the Government prorai.sc'd a capitation grant, 
and “ The European Stranger’s Home” was established in a hou.se at Roya])oorani. 
The institution did useful work during if s existence of about tlu’ee-and-a-lialf year.s, 
the average annual expenditure amounting to llupccs 7,200. ^V’'hen the Euriipean 
Vagrancy Act of 1869 came int® force the “home” was at once made to answer 
some of the purposes of a Government workhouse, but it was not formally licensed 
as such and taken over by Government until March 1871. The building was tlien 
purchased by Government for Rupees 8,000, and has since (in 1881, 1882, and 
1883) been improveil and enlarged at a cost of over Rupees 20,000. The original 
building is now, with the exception of the “ married quarters ” and the kitchen, 
occupied entirely by the governor of the workhouse. The barrack, work-shed, 
lavatory, latrine and colls, which constitute the workhou.se proper, arc all now. 
The barrack, a roomy building 125 feet long by 50 feet broad, consists of two room.s 
with a verandah all round an<l ha.$ accommodation for twenty men. The work- 
house is in the immodiafe charge of a governor on Rs. 150 a month nmler the 
control of a committee of management. The work of the inmates is the r(;duc- 
tion of cocoanut hnsks to clean coir, and the task exacted from each man entails 
a fairly hard day’s work. The coir is either sold as coir or made up into mats of 
various descriptions by a skilled native workman entertained for the ])iirpose. 
The labour is not vei’y pi'ofit.able, but the account shows a small balamtc to crialit. 
It is the duty of the governor and connnitteo of management to use their utmost 
endeavour.s to obtain suitable employment for tho inmate.s. If suitable employ- 
ment cannot be obtained within a reasonable time, the vagrant may, according to 
circumstances, either bo deported at the cost of the State after executing an agree- 
ment binding hiin.self not to return to Bi'itish India for five yeai's, or be released. 

[*] Vaoranty Ruler having tub fohcr of 1*aw, — UiuJer India Aofc IX of 1874, Sectiems 1, iO, 12, 11, IT,, 17, IH, 
25, 27, 34, and 36 (Kuropoan Va^-rancy Aet) flio following- have tho force of law: — (1) 1, the provisions of Sec- 

tion* 4 to 16 (both inclu.9ive). 19, 20. 24 and 29 extondi'd to tho dominion* of Princes nml Suite* in ullijinct* with Her 
Majesty — Homo Department NotuHcation, dated 20t]i October 1870 ; Fort St. George (Jiizotre, dnted 8th Noveinbei 1870. 
(2) Section 10, Superintendents of Police invt>.*<ted with jurisdictioD and pow'ors conl'orrctl l^y Part JJ of the Act on 
Justices of the Peace bf3ing Magistrates of Hrst class — Public Notification, dated 91 h March 1871; Fort fcit. Georgi! 
Gasette, I4th March 1871. (3) Section 12, crertsin officers appointed to form a committee of inanagernent and rules 

prescribed for the management and diecipline of the workhouse at Madras— Public XotiHcation, dated 9th March 1871 ; 
Fort St. George Gazette, dated 14th March 1871. (4) Supplemental Hulee for the Manufftiment of the Workhnusc — 

Noti6cation, Public Department, dated 27th June 1879; Fort 8t. George Gazette, dated Ist July 1879. (5) Under 

Sections 6, 6, 7 and 24, rules proscribing forms of iloclaration and orders ; procedure as to arrest and'e.Roort of vagrants ; 
expenditure and the manner of its recovery ; and permitting persons holding certificates under Section 9 to reside in the 
workhouse — Notifications, Fort St. George Gazette, dated Ist August 1871, and 19th September 1871. (6) Section 14, 

Governor of Madras Workhouse authorised to punish vagrants In tho manner prescribed in Section 14, under tlio 
supervision and direction of the committee of management. (7) Section 17, Commissioner of Police and Justices of tho 
Peace to obtain Government sanction before concluding an agreement with any vagrant — Public Notification, Fort St. 
George Qasette, dated 14th .March 1871. (8) Sections 16 and 18, Commissioner of Polic.e appointed to ezorciao iiud 

perform the powers and duties conferred and imposed on local Governments by Sections 16 and 18— Public Depart- 
ment, 4th Marob 1884; Fort St. George Gazette, dated 4th March 1884. (9) Section 25, Masters of stoam or sailing- 

vessels belonging to companies or registered owners exempted from the operations of the first part of Section 25 in 
respect of firs t-olass passengers— Home Department Notification, dated 20tb October 1870, Fort St. George Gazette, 
8th November 1870, (10) Section 27, prosecutions under; the Act to be instituted anrl roudneted ordinarily by 

Inspectors of Police, but in the absence of such officers Police station-house officers may act— Judicial Notification, 
Port St. George Gazette, dated 31st Muy 1870. (11) Section 35, certain officers at Ramnndnwg, Snmloor and PckmIoo- 

oottab appointed under this section-— Government of India, Foreign Department Notification, 5th December 1871 ; 
Fort St. George Gazette, dated 19th December 1871. (12) Section 36, General rules — Europenn or Eurasian Police 

officers to bo employed in arresting find escorting vagrants ; PoHco to disborso Bubnistcnco allowance on vagrants* 
aooonnt ; certificates under ^ction 0 to be granted only under certain circumstances and fo be in force for a limite<t 
period and within certain limit* of place ; in Presidency towns the Commissioner of Police and in other places Justices 
of tho Peaco being first-class Magistrates competent to execute agreement under Section 17 ; Local Got-cminent at port 
of embarkation to arrange for reception and custoily of vagi*ants until deported ; as a rule persons b*>rn in the country 
who have nciflar left it not to bo deported ; others to be deported to tho countries of which they arc natives, but discre- 
tion it left on this point. Desoriptivo rolls and photographs to bo kept of alt persons deported — iiomc Dc|>fti t incut 
Notification, 20th Octebor 1870 ; Fort St. George Gazetto, ^ted 8ih November 1870. 
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Vagrants are sometimes deported tliroiigli Bombay, in conniiuiiicat ion witli tlio 
Govern uxent of that Presidency. 

232. Statistios. — Tlie statement at foot [‘^J shows the niiTnl)fr of xM<»-r'ants wlio 
have passed through tlie workliou.se during tlie tliirteen years ending’ I st Deeembm- 
1883, and the expenditure incurred .since January 1871. The n-xi sialmu nt | ‘) 
sliows the working of tie* Eurojiean V^igrancy Act in t!a‘ seviu’ul province’s (U‘ 
India during the seven year.s i.-uding 31st Dc'ceinber lSvS.i. 'Tlie large numlua* 
of deportation.s and therefor.’ higli cost in JMadra-' is dine pi incipallv to tin* fact 
that vagrants have a tmidi ncy to work down to this Pr*e.'idencv from tlu‘ r. st oi 
India, Madras Port being the natmvil outlet for Australia. 


POl.ICE. 

233. Jntkoi)i;c'» i(»N. — A sketch liistory of the origin and de\ elopnienl of tlie 
present Madras .lh)l'ice force is given in the foot-note. [‘j 

234. Law. — The Acts specially affecting the police are the following: — Imlia 
Act VIII of 1851, ss. 4, 6 ('TolLs on Roads and Bridges] ; India Act XIX of IS5 l\ 
8. 21 (Abkarry, Madras Town); India Act XVIII of ]vS53, ss. 5, 8 (Sale of Spirits 
in Cantonments) ; India Act XXXVI of 1858, ss. 4 — (\ (Lunatic Asylums); India. 
Act I of 1859, s. 80 (Merchant Sf'anHui) ; India Act XXI V of 1.859, an Act for 
the better regulation of the Police within the teri-itories subject to the Ih-esideucy 
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P3 Sketch History or tuf M.aokas I’omck. — T he wysfom of poHne which wrr found *o provui) thron^hout SoihIkm u 
I ndia when tho English first r>rc»ipit;d it wn^ the* anoiont licrcditary Cnuvalv ITiuier this o. rtuiii prodatoiy 

tribe* midortook to protect the property (d the roinaimler and evon to make good lu»(ie« irjcurreil by them. Ihit on the 
othor hand the Cauvalfrars levied cont rihul ion» and taxes from all property tt» wiuclt idiis systcui wut* applied. Thidi 
clemamis took difforont forms ; for instance a jM)i-ti<»n of tho crops, rate on houses, a tran.^it clufy ot» articles ininsporto<l by 
tlio roa«ls ; and even n tax on professions, f«»r the “ nnunrpha *’ tax wna originally a Cnuvalv tax. It im not kieiwn preci^iely 
f>n what principio it was decided wheto this i^yfitoiJi should prevail and wheic not ; probabiy it nvjus a inuitei very u;\;t h 
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of Fort St. George; India Act V of 1861, ss. 23, 25, 30, 31, 33, 41 (Police) , 
Madras Act 111 of 1862, an Act for enabling the Commissioner of Police at 
Madras to make bye-lawa for more effectually carrying out in the lowii of Madras 
the objects of India Acts Xllf of 1856 andXLVIll of 1860, and for the bettei 
and more effectual preservation of order therein; Madras Act VIII of 1867, an 
Act to iricorfiorate the Police of the ^.I’own of Madras with the general Police ot 
the Madras Presidency, to extend the jurisdiction of the Town Police Magistrates, 
and to amend and consolidate the provisions of Act XIII of 1856 (for regulating 
the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay) and of Act XL VIII of 1860 
(to amend Act XJIf of 1856) ; India Act V of 1860, Part ni(c) (Native Articles 
of War); India Act VII of 1870, s. 10 (xvi) (Court Fees) ; India Act Vlll of 
1870, 83. 1,2 (Murder of Female Infanta) ; India Act I of 1871, ss. 10, 11, 14 -17, 
10 (Cattle Trespass) ; India Act V of 1871, s. 3 (Prisoners) ; India Act 11 of 1874, 
s. 66 ( Adjiiinistrator-Gencral ) ; Irnlia Act IV of 1875, a. lo (Merchant Shijjpinglj 
India Act I of 1876, s. 16 (Telegraphs); India Act 1 of 1878, s.s. 14, 15, 1/ 
(Opium); India Act VU of lS78,%s. 44, 52, 64, 78, 160 (Forests); India Act 
VIII of 1878, s. 184 (Sea Customs); India Act XI of 1878, s. 13 (Arms); India 
Act I of 1870, 8. 33 (Stiunps) ; India Act VI of 1870, .s, 8 (Amtuiding Act XI ot 
1876) ; India Act X of 1882 (Criminal Procedure); India Act XII of 1882, ss. 8, 
0, 24 (Salt) ; Madras Act II of 1864, ss. 20. 52 (Recovery of Arrears of Re- 
venue) ; Madras Act V of 1865 (Amending India Act XXIV of 1850) ; Matlras 
Act VIII of 1805, ss. 10, 20, 43, 78 (Recovery of Rent); Madras Act il of 1866, 
S.S. 15, 16 (Cattle Disease) ; Madras Act VI of 1867, ss. 12, 13 (fjand Revenue, 
Madras Town) ; M.adi'as Act VII of 1878, ss. 4 — 6 (Cost of Police) ; Madras Act 
Viri of 1878, s. 0 (CotT<M? Stealing); Madras Act I of 1881, as. 2, 6 — 0, 12 — 1 1- 
(Madras Ports, Police) ; Madras Act 1 of 1882, ss. 3 — 24 (Salt Laws Amendment) ; 
Madras Act III of 1882, an Act to provhle that an increase to the General Police 
Force shall bo occasionally made at the expense of the inhabitants of tho part of 
tlio country where such ailditional Police force may be employed ; ^Madras Act V 
of 1882, s. 23 (Forests) ; and Madras Kogulation XXV of 18()2, s. 5 (Revenue 
Settlement); ^iadras Regulation XXI.K of 1802, s. 11 (12) (Oflice of Curuiim) ; 
Madras Regulat ion II of 1803, s. 31 (Ool lectors) ; Madras Regulation I of 1816, 
ss. I — 0 (Police, Tanjor('), and Madras Regulation I of .1830, s. 3 (Suttee). Tho 
detailed Law relating to Police i.s sliown under tho heading “ Police” in V'cl. II, 
App LIV. 

235. CoNsn .'’UTfON ok Dki’autment. — T he strength of the force as now con- 
stituted is given below. [’] The actual strength of the force on the Slst December 


of geographiotil acoitlont and n»utnal cotnpromiao. In the litrgor part of the Prosidoncy, the Canvaly ayetem wa-s in the 
main a u^^oful and regxilatcfl vilJagu mifoh and ward, to which little eJ^coption could ho takon ; but in tho southern Tamil 
districts tho opproBBive part of tho nystom prt^dorninated. Here tho hoadii of tho Canvaly races levied individual oxae- 
tioua of all kinds ovor wide aroji», and with little or no regard for a * quid pro quo* in the way of j»roteer.i<>n. MensuroH 
werci taken, in tho early of EM;,:li5i}i a<liTiin»trattf»ii. in the directitm of BnppreKsii>(.r Hui h abuso.^. Tho ituun IutmIs 

of tho Polignra wf.>ro rosumi'd and their levy of coidnbutions wan interdicted. Many j’Oiu-s however t'lajised before 
clandestine oppresnion was dofiniteiy put an end to. In all these eaoes tho local village watch or ' stalM eauval ’ ii?4i*|f vmis 
retained, and it const it uto.a tho village police of iho country at the present day, under whato.vt r loeol ap|»'‘lljiri<)u ft is 
known. By Madnui Hoguhifiou XI of tho village police was placed under tho head of tho villago, urtd b; cr.rri<> 

valuable agent of the Magi.sirato in tho ad tninisiratiou of tho country. Sinoe the reorgani74i,tion of ti»e g- iieiu! jKdiee. 
tho village ]3ohee !>a8 boon V*r^’ne;ht into off'^ctivo co^optu atiou with that Ixxly. Tho ju'csont. pedieo oro;iid 7 .;,t i,| 
Madras Preaidonoy has born in ovistonoo tor a little loss tbaii twenty-live years. Tho rcsport cd the Torture iniHKi<Mi 
in 1855 luJido eertain what ha.l for .ucniio t into pi eviously been a uiattor of rumour anrl discussion, nann lv that l ie. re 
urgent. nrw'osMity for police rt'form in rjiis Prowidoncy. The Mofussil Police then (wi.sling wi?r<i doHcrihed by the Com- 
luiHSion in very di.spuragitip tonns and a roforrn was at once prtq’octed. The Court of Direcrors in 1850 concurred in fho 
views put forward by t he Local Govf‘rnnient, and tho ealabli.Hhinont of a departineiit distinct from the Hevojiuc and 
Magisterial dopartn.onls , i-nn.^iiaiing of a Chitf Comrniasioiacr with 20 District Suf)ei'intendcut8 and 20 A.asistant Super- 
intendents was sanctioned in a despatch of 9th Juno 1857. Mr. William Bobinsou of tho Madras Civil Sciwice, who h:id 
minutely studied the cpiestion of police orgjinizat ion in Bngland and elsewhere, was appointed Chief CornmiHsioTicr in 
1858 and subaoqueni ly took tho designation of Inspootor-General of Police. Tlio uow constabulary was introduced in 
the district of North Arcot in 1859, end curly, in 1860 the work of reorganisation was ex tend ud to all districts except 
those of tho Xorthoru Circrus, whore tho moasuro was postponed till 1861. The new force w'ao organized very much on 
the Irish model. 


[’] Constitution or Dbpabtnknt. 

Inspector- General and Supervising Staff (3 Deputy 
Inspectors-Genoral and 1 Assistant Inspector- 

General) 

Commissioner* Deputy and Assistant CommimiioneTS* 
Madras Town 

Superintendents .. ... ... ... ... 21 

Assistant Superintendents ... ... ... ... 20 


Inspectors ... 

Sub- Inspectors 

Constabalary of all ranks ... 

Office establishments and other serrants (not 
PoHoe officers) 


461 

95 

21,861 

1,897 


Total ... 84,863 
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1883 was 24,254. Of the above the following are oniployetl on purely State 
services; — Salt Preventive Foz'ce, 113; Land Customs Force, 22(5; Jail Guards, 
1,060 — total 1,390. In addition to the above, 273 policemen are supplied to banks, 
public companies, and private individuals on payment. The cost of these men 
amounted in 1883 to Rupees 28,138. The total cost of the force was R»ipee.s 
37,61,381. The highest rank of con^stable is Head Constable, of which thete arc four 
grades, and the constables below that grade are divided into first class, second class 
and third class. The Sub-Inspectors are a probationary grade. The whole Police 
force of the Presidency, including the Police of the City of Madras, is under the 
direction and control of the Inspector-General of Police. The detailecl manngeinent 
of the Police of the Madras Town is entrusted to the charge of a Commissioner of 
Police with one Deputy and one Assistant Commissioner under him. The mofussil 
districts are formed into ranges, and each range is placed under tlie immediate 
supervision of a Deputy Inspector-General. The tliree ranges, with the sevei’ul 
districts in each range, are shown at foot.[*] Each district is under the immediate 
management of a Superintendent, who has one or two assistants according to the 
area, population, and local circumstances. Each district is divided into several 
divisions corresponding, as far as possible, with the boundaries of the rc'vouue 
talooks and ranges of Snbordiruite Magistrates, and each division is in charge of 
an Inspector of Police. The chief office of the whole Police is at the Pre.sidencv 
Town, under the immediate charge of the Assistant Inspector- General with an 
office estabiislnncnt. The district offices are at the head stations of the district, 
under the imme<liat.e rnariagemont of the Superintendent, who is allowed a?i 
Inspector styled the Head-quarter Inspector, wdth a nundH-r of Police subordinates 
employed for the ti-ansaction of offico work. The head station of a talook is 
selected as the C(?ntra! station of the Police division, and also the' hcad-cjuarters 
of the Divi.sional Inspector. The charges of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents ,ai-e shown in Vol. JI, App. LXVIl. 'fho members of the force 
ai-e i-egularly drilled, and the corps generally is so organized as to be capable of 
supplying on an emergency a small body of irregulars for quasi military jnwposes. 
The drill is that for the Native Army up to manual and platoon exercises, with the 
addition of baton exercise and lining streets to clear crowds. Punishments of the 
force are by conviction before Magistrates under tho Police Act, No. XXIV of 1859 
and the Penal Code, or else by departmental notice. No Police officer convicte«l 
by a Criminal Coui t of any offence and sentenced to imprisonment is ro-admitted 
to the service without the special order of the Inspector-General. Even if 
acquitted under such circumstances a Police officer is liable to be discharged from 
the service on the ground that there is moral evidence of his guilt. Police officers 
sentenced by a Criminal Court to tine without other punishment are not on that 
account dismissed, unless the circumstances of the case are such as render it neces- 
sary. Departmental punishments are made by black marks, fine, reduction, and 
dismissal. All punishments are entered in a defaulter book. Appeal in all cases 
lies from tho decision of tho Superintendent to the Deputy Inspootcii'-General and 
from him to the Inspector-General. The uniformed the force is worn at all times 
by every individual of the force, unless temporarily dispensed with under special 
orders and for the better performance of some special duty. Two suits of white 
drill clothing are supplied to each Constable and Head Constable yeavly and a 
woollen coat every third year. Inspectors, District Superintendents and their 
A.88istant8 supply their own uniform according to an approved pattern. The 
different grades below Sub- Inspectors are distinguished by badges as in the Native 
Army. One-third of the force is armed with smooth-bore carbines, and two- 
thirds w'itb swords. Every man is provided with a baton. The jail guards and 


[*] POUCE RANGtid WITII DldTKICTs COVTAINED IN TFfClf. 


Northern Bauge 


f Qanjfim, 

I Vieagapatam 
... Joyporo. 

I God.'ivery. 
V^Kisitia. 


Central Range 

.... 

'"Nollore. 

Bellarj. 

Anantaporo. 

Knmool. 

Cnddapah. 

Sonthem Hange. .... 


1 

North Areot. 
Ghinglepnt. 
Lfinntb Arcoi. 

y 


lanjoro, 

Trif: li I riopolj^ . 

Mndiira. 
Tinne velijr. 
8aIom. 
CoioilMAtore. 
Malabar. 


48 


vot. I. 
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reserve at district head-ciiiarters are armed with carbines. ^ Every article of dress 
or appointment, lodgings, &o., which .may have been supplied to a Police officer at 
public cost has to be immediately delivered up or vacated when he ceases to belong 
to the Police force or has been suspended. .A^t the head-quarters of each district is 
a school supervised by a specially selected Inspector, or Head Constable, and 
through this all recruits have to pass before being sent to divisions. Station- 
house officers are called in from time to time to go through the examination 
prescribed for their rank. Three courses are laid down. Every member of 
the constabulary is enlisted on condition of serving and residing wherever he 
may be required ; but for practical purposes the general body is broken up into 
22 district corps, including Madras city, and is recruited and worked as so 
many separate bodies within their respective districts. The men are generally 
for obvious reasons retained within the districts with which they are respec- 
tively best acquainted. Physical fitness has to be certified to by the Zillah 
Surgeon. No man is entertained who is older than 25 or younger than 18 years, 
except under special circumstances^ and then only under sanction of the Inspector- 
General. A Police officer devotes his whole time to the Police service, and takes 
part in no trade or calling unless expressly permitted. He conforms himself 
implicitly to all rules which are from time to time made for the regulation and good 
order of the service. No Police officer is allowed, under any pretext whatever, to 
have money transactions with any other Police officer. They may not withdi’aw 
from the service without distinct permission, or iintil the expiration of two months 
after giving warning of tlieir intention to do so. They may not on any occasion, 
or under any pretext wliatever, directly or indirectly take or receive any pre rent, 
gratuity or fee without the express pennisaion of the District Superintendent. The 
District Magistrate is invariably consulted with regard to the €>ntertainment of 
Inspectors, and his opinion is submitted to the Inspector-General of Police through 
tlie Deputy Inspector-Goncral of Police with the nominal roll, which is not passed 
unless tliis preliminary sfej) has been taken. The examination for Inspectors is 
one of the Uncovenanted Service Special Tests. It is the same as that for Sub- 
Magistrates, with (he addition of a departmental paper. Assistant Superintendents 
l>ofore being decl:\r<‘d (|uaUficd for the service are required to pass such an exami- 
nation as proves that they possess a really gbod colloquial familiarity with the 
vernacular of the district. T'hoy are likewise required to pass an examination in 
Criminal Law and Law of Evidence. The men are taken as they present themselves 
from the local rural and agricultural chisses provided they come up to standard 
meaauremeiits of 5 feet 5 inches in height and 32 inches round the chest, which are 
generally the same as those for the Native Army, and provided they can read and 
write. For the district reserves the height is 6 feet 7 inches. Low caste men are 
rarely enlisted unless in exceptional places, as for instance in hill tracts. The 
army for some while furnished the officers, and a few retired British officers have 
joined since that supply ceased ; but at present there is no recognized source from 
which officers can be regularly drawn. The statement at foot shows the castes of 
Policemen admitted during an average of three years, 1881 to 1883. [*] The scale 


[*] Castes of Police Force. 


Districts* 

Christians- 

Maho- 

modans. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmins. 

Bjbjpoota. 

Nayars. 

Tasyars. 

Ooriyahs. 

Pariahs. 

Hindoos of 
all other 
castes. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

MsdrEJi City 

Ganjam ... 

Visagapaiam 

Jeypora ... 

Godarery 

Kistna ... 

Tutsi ... 

74 

276 

87 

43 

... 

... 

... 

97 

688 

23 

19 

7 

17 

11 



10 

17 

1 

41 

86 

••• 

... 

427 

167 

816 

2 

9 

15 

1 

81 

2 

629 

668 

61 

884 

699 

77 

i 

960 

164 

106 

... 

... 

1 

46 

3,069 
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of pay for the force is given beloTr.[*] Every Inspector is mounted and a part of 
his salary is received in the form of horse allowance. Military officers come under 
the general furlough regulations. The officers who are not military men and all 
others whose pay is 20 rupees per mensem come under the leave rules for the 
Uncovenantod service. Constables and the lower ranks are granted occasional 
casual or sick leave by Superintendents according to circumstances. The Super- 
annuation Funds established under Acta XXIV of 1859 and XJII of 1850, and 
amalgamated together by Act VIII of 1867, have been abolished by Act X of 1869. 
To members of the Police Force on pay above Rupees 20 a month pensions and 
gratuities are awarded under the rules applicable to Uncovcnanted servants of 
Government in other departments; except that service in the Police counts uud<*r 
a special rule of the Pension Code as eligible service, even though the man rose 
from the ranks on pay below Rupees 10 a month. The lower ranks, Head 
Constables and men, are required to I'eside in lines or huts near together, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the station-house wherever possible. This arrange- 
ment is indispensable for proper discipline and supervision, and in order that 
the men may bo at hand to meet emergency and ordinary duty. Hutting is 
provided by Government and rent is charged to provide for the necessary repairs. 
Inspectors of all grades generally provide their own lodging, but are required to 


Districts. 

Christians. 

Mnho- 

nicdsiis. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmins. 

lisjpoots. 

Nayars. 

Tcoyars. 

OoriynliH 

[ I’ariahs. 

IlindooH (if 

1 ill! othrr 

I rasti'S. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 10 

Nellore 


12 

474 

25 

66 




4 

53G 

Kumool ... 

... 

J2 

470 

41 

68 




2 

315 

Bellary 


18 

389 

63 

45 




21 

354 

Anantapore 

... 

3 

153 

18 

11 

. . . 




160 

Cuddapah 


13 

497 

21 

32 

... 



1 

493 

North Arcot 

... '... 

18 

459 

61 

33 




7 

741 

Cbingleptit 



48 

2r,3 

7 

16 



... 

21 

4.30 

Sooth Arcot 




423 

13 

30 




14 

636 


Total ... 

IGO 

3,128 

228 

300 

. 


i 70 ,3,655 

Tanjore ... 


51 

1.3,3 

31 

24 




.. 

1 ,256 

Trichinopoly 

• « « • * f i 

3G 

20.S 

13 

21 


i 


5 

525 

Madura ... 

i 

27 

,307 

28 

3 


... 

.. 

5 

KI3 

Tinnevelly 

1 

68 

167 

8 

1 




4 

mto 

Salem 

... ... i 

51 

418 

73 

23 1 



... 

7 

(>)6 

Coimbatoro 

... ... ' 

20 

259 

57 

31 t 

1 


.. 

1 

580 

Noilgherrios 

1 

17 

60 

2 

7 ! 




2 

96 

Malabar ... 


58 

220 

3 

14 1 

919 

224 


11 

25 

Booth Canara 



166 

100 

47 

! 2 j 

6 

73 

12 

... , 

277 

Total ... 

, Grand Total ... 

503 

1,872 

262 

126 

926 

297 

12 

35 

4.868 

814 

6.256 

681 

674 

920 

297 

914 

250 

12,270 


[*3 ScAiB Of Pay for Poucb Fobc*. 

>s. 

Inapaotor- General of Po!ic« ... ... 2,500 

Gommiationer of Pol|ce» Modraa Town ... 1,600 

Dopnfcy'lnapeotora-General of Police ... 1,200 

Boperintendenta of Pol ioe, 1st Grade ... 1,000 

Aaaiatant Inapeotor^Oeneral of Police . . . 900 

Boperiatendenta of Polioe, 2nd Grade ... 800 

Depntj Commiaaioner of Police, Hadraa 

Town ... 760 

Bnperiptendenta of Police, 3rtl Grade ... 700 

Aa^tnat Superintendeota of Police, Hill 

Range 600 

Aaaiatant Baperintendenta of Police . . . 600 

Aaaiatant Commiaaioner of Police, Madraa 

Town 850 to 400 

Firat*olaaa Inapectora acting aa AaaiataDt 

Snperiotendenta of Police 400 

Chief Inapector ... ... ... ... 360 

Bpeoial Inspector ... 300 

Inapectora of .Police, lat Claes 200 

Do. 2nd Class ... ... 150 

Do. 2rd Class ... ... 100 


A. p. 

0 O 
0 0 
O 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

O 0 
O O 

0 0 
0 <l 

0 0 

0 0 
0 o 
0 o 
0 0 
o o 
0 0 


Ra. 

He ad B oij eant, Hadraa Town ... ... 85 

Inapectora of Police, 4>th Class ... ... 76 

Serjeants, Madras Town ... ... ... 60 

Enropoan Hoad Constables, Coimbatore, 

North Arcot and Trichinopoly ... ... 65 

Snb« Inspector, Ooty ... ... ... ... 62 

Inspeocors of Police, 6th Class ... ... 60 

Do. 6th Class, and Bub> 

Inspectors, Madraa Town ... ... 40 

8nb»lnapectora ... ..- ... ... 80 

European Head Constablea ... ... 37 to 30 

Head Constables, lat Grade 26 

Do. 2nd Grade 20 

Do. 8rd Grado ... ... 15 

Do. 4th Grade ... 12 

Constables, lat Class, Matlras Town ... 9 

Do. do. in Districts ... ... 8 

Do. 2nd Class .7 

Do. 8rd Class 6 

Village Watchers ... 3 to 4 


A, p. 

0 O 

o o 
o o 

0 o 
0 o 
o o 

0 o 

O 0 

0 o 
0 0 
o o 
0 0 
0 o 
o o 
0 o 
0 0 
8 O 

0 o 
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reside within the limits of their range of duty, about which they are expected to be 
continually moving. Where quarters have been built by Governmeut, Inspectors 
pay rent. 

236. Procedurk op Department, and work done my it. — The duties under, 
taken by the Police are, tho preservation of the peace, the prevention of crimes and 
offences, the detection and apprehension of offenders, the discovery of stolon 
property, the collection of evidence against persons accused of griive crimes and the 
bringing them before tho Magistracy and Courts, the apprehending and watching 
of vagrants and suspicious characters, the patrol of the country and public road.s, 
the prevention of nuisances, laying information before the Magistracy of offences of 
a public nature committed against any existing law, the inspection and verification 
of weights and measures, the management of public pounds, the service and 
execution of summonses and warrants and other lawful pnxiesses and orders issued 
by the Magistracy or Courts in any criminal matter, the safe custody of prisoners 
under trial or remanded by the Magistracy, escort and guarding of treasure and 
convicts, and maintaining a constant observation of every part of the country witli 
a view to daily ti'ansmission and mutual communication of autlientic intelligence on 
matters of public importance. Besides these ordinary duties, the Police undertake 
the guarding of jails, the prevention of smuggling on foreign frontiers, the guarding 
of distilleries under the Excise Act, and the working of the Municipal, Canton, 
ment, and Contagious Diseases Acts. The duties formerly performed by tho 
Meriah agency in Ganjam are now performed by the Police, who occupy all the 
hill tracts in the Northern Circars. The Police also hold all the frontier posts 
formerly held by detachments of Madras troops. There is no separate detective 
branch. In grave cases where the ordinary Police fail to obtain clues, officers of 
superior rank and special aptitude are detailed to work tliem. A careful and 
accurate registration of known depi’edators, wandering gangs, and of the criminal 
classes generally is maintained throughout the Presidency, and is of the greatest 
assistance in tracing crime. The Village Police are also of much use. Tlic Police 
make inquiries as far as possible by means of personal iuve.stigation, as opposed to 
the prsictice of summoning parties to the station-house. If a di.sclosuro bo 
volunteered Ijy any person in the custody of a Police officer, the latter makes a 
memorandum of tho nature of the disclosure, in tho precise words used by the 
prisoner. The Police officer reads the memorandum over to the prisoner if jiossi- 
ble, but does not take the prisoner’s signature on the paper. Tlie memorandum 
is made with a view to ^J1o Police officer refreshing his memory as to the preci.so 
words used, in the event of his being required to give oral evidence of the admis- 
sions _ made, under section 27 of the Evidence Act. The Police arc directed 
never to prosecute upon a confession alone, however spontaneou.sly given. Tlie 
only use they are allowed to make of admissions made by the acemsed is to follow 
up tlie clue so given. “ Cognizable ” oi'ime is defined by the law, and is .such as 
the Police may inquire into without reference by magisterial authority. “ Xon- 
cognizable ” crime can be investigated by the Police only on receiving orders from 
the Magistracy. The former consists as a rule of grave offences against tho 
person, property, or the State ; and are mostly the cases in which the Magistnicy 
are instructed ordinarily to issue a warrant in the first instance for the apprelum- 
sion of an offender. The latter consist of minor offences, and are such as tho 
Magistracy are directed ordinarily to issue summonses for. The table at foot 
shows Police procedure as to arrest, report, &c., under cognizable cases, non- 
cognizable oases, and cases where parties are detained by the Police.f®] The 


[*] POUCB PROCBDUEB llf COONIZABLX AND KON-COOMIZABLX CaBXS. 


Circumstancen. 


CognUable Cases* 

The faoiK appear to oonetitute a oofipnixable offODce. Ko 
Mrson aoonsod, or if acooicd not nrreited Station- 
hoaM Officer detenninoa to enter on an inveBtigation 
either at the scene of the alleged crime (section 157) 
or at the Station- house. (Proriso a.) 


Procedure. 


8end original information whether it be Village Magis- 
trate's Re^rt, or the information written or dictated 
bjr oomplainant or informant with Occurrence Report 
to the Magistrate having jurisdiction. 
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Police oflScer in charge of a case sees it through the Court of the Magistrate trying 
it. Superintendents and Assistants are enjoined to attend the monthly criminal 
sessions at head-quarters during the trial of important cases. The table at foot 
shows the cases which occurred in 1881, 1882 and 1883 and the results of Police 
action therein. [’] At each jail tliere is a permanent Police guard furni.shing the 
usual fixed number of sentries over the buildings day and night, and this is relieved 


CirounjBtancoti. 


IVocctliire. 


The facts do not appear to conHtitute an offence, or the 
oomplaint is so ovidontlj false that, there are no 
^roaods for entering on an investigar.iou. (Proviso b.) 

Accased arrested on sufficient grounds, luvoai^gation can- 
not be completed within 24 hours. 


On completion of the invrstigution the ca.‘ic is found to 
be true. 

On completion of the iovcHtigu.iou the ctisc is found to ho 

false. 

Acenaed arrested. Inquiry likely to bo completed witliin 
24 hours. 

On complotion of investigation case is found to be true. 

On completion of invoRtigation case ia found to be false 
or evidence is insutheiont to justity IraiisiniHsion of 
nooused to Magistrate. 

Aoonsed not found, but after investigation the case is 
found to be true and such facts oUcitod as would justify 
hie arrest. 

Aoonsed not arrested or no person accused. After full 
investigation it is found that no offence haa been com- 
mitted. 

After investigation it is found that the facts constitute 
an offence of a less grave nature than at first alleged : 
e.g., charge of robbery (grievous hurt) found to 
amount in fact only to theft (simple hurt). 

Kon~C<*gni%ahl0 Caaea. 

After investigation ordered by Magistrate case found to 
be trne. 

After investigation ordered by Magistrate case found to 
bo false. 

Accused arrested under section 57, name and rosidcnco 
not ascertained within 24 hours. 

Accused arrested under section 57, name and residence 
ascertained within 24 hours. 


Send original iiiformutij)n whethor it bo Village ^^Agi!|. 
trate’s Keport, ortho information written or (lictatod 
by conipltunaut or informant witli ( )ccijrn*tico Uejiui l 
to the Magistrate liaviog jurisdief ion, expluiuing roa- 
BOiis for not inve.stigat ing. 

Seu<l accused at once with copy of the entries regarding 
tho case in Station-house Utqnut. to the noarc.st Magi.'<- 
trute. (Spare Statioii-hmiso Hiqiort forms to bo soppliotl 
for tho purpose.) 

N.B. — If accused is forwarded to .Magistrate other than 
the Magi.strate having j urisdirt ioi>. ( Ironrronce Hrport 
as ill case 1 must la,* sent tu the hit tor. 

Semd Received Chao'-i.^ »Shoot ti> I lie Magistj atc having 
jurisdiction. 

Send Roferrod Charge Slnu't to the Magistrate having 
jurisdiction through Divisional J n.'^poot.or. 

Detaiu accused. Send Oe.curronce Kejiort as in case 1. 

Send accu.sed (o)- in bailable ca.seH. bad bond) with K('. 
coived Charge Slunt to Magistrat** having jnri.'idietitni. 

Release accused and .«.end Hid'orrod (.'barge Sheet through 
Divisional IxiHjioctor t«) Magistrate having jnrisdicl ion. 

Send Roccivod Charge Sheet to Magistrate having juris- 
diction asking for warnint. 

Send Roforred Charge Sheet through Divisional luspcctor 
to the Magistrate having jurisdiotioii. 

Send Roforred Charge Shoot through Divisional Inspec- 
tor to Magistrate having jurisdiction asking authority 
to correct the record. 


( Send Received Charge Sheet to Magistrate by whom 
case was referred. 

Send Referred Charge Sheet to Magiatrate by whom 
case was referred through Divisional Inspector. 

Send acoused with Occurrence Re|»f>rt to Magistrate 
having jurisdiction. 

Bclcaso accused and Mond bond with OccurrcDce Kejiort 
to Magistrate having jiirixilictiou. 


Statistics ok Cases smowino Action ok Poi.ick puujng thuke year.r. 





1 CasiiS 

I*cr.R<inH 

I rrn 

|M rty 

Ranges. 

Diatricttt. 

Reported. 

Detected. 

Arrested- 

I 

j Convicted. 

Dost- 

I Uccovtai'd. 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

i 


Madras City 


34,009 

26,091 

42,125 

1 

32,043 

Rfi. 

66,320 

n.s. 

! 17,358 

r 

Korihem Range. 

Ganjam 
Visagapatam 
Jeyj>ore 
Godavery ... 
Kistna 


8,038 

8,200 

085 

7,509 

0,787 

3.544 

3,533 

438 

3,863 

4,460 

14,588 

18,630 

1,401 

17,541 

15.602 

6.471 

7,315 

702 

6,548 

6,161 

51,057 
80,281 
17,455 
72,107 
63,626 j 

9,831 

21,313 

4,472 

16,538 

10,657 



Total ... 

34,609 

15,837 

67,752 

i . 

26,107 

2,76,126 

62,81 1 

Central Range ... 

Nellore 

Kurnoo] 

Bellary 
Anantupore 
Coddapah ... 
North Arcot 
Chinglepnt 
South Arcot 


6,498 

4,215 

7,588 

3,348 

6,306 

8,015 

9,273 

7,083 

8,343 

2,103 

5,105 

1,817 

2,346 

3,446 

6,155 

4,312 

11,703 

1 8.456 

1,436 
6,078 
11,989 
15.755 
14,150 
15,337 

4,706 

3,162 

5.011 

2,400 

4,154 

6,000 

7.703 

6.729 

42,157 

55,207 

66.234 

42,579 

76,5(X) 

65.606 

38,145 

33,527 

8,106 
j 9,683 

6,010 
4,880 
12.882 
14,820 
7,763 
7,846 



Total .. 

61,825 

28,717 

84,024 

38.855 

4.19,854 

72,890 
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weekly. Guards are also furnished by the Police over gangs extramurally 
employed at the rat© of one Policeman to seven convicts. A statement of pris- 
oners and guards on an .average for the three years 1881 to 1883 i.s given 
below. [*] In all cases of death from unknown, violent, and suspicious causes, an 
inquest is hold by the village headman, and^is attended by the Police who are 
bound to render ©very assistance to the magisterial authorities. Oi-derlios on a 
sanctioned scale are furnished by the department to all Magistrates. They are 
employed solely for official purposes. They are relieved weekly. All processes of 
a criminal nature are served by the Police. Four hundred men were in 1878 added 
to the force to enable this duty to be better performed than before. The pay of 
these men is more than covered by the fees charged for the process. The state- 
ment at foot shows the number of processes served on average for the three years 


llangas. 

DiHtrk'tB. 

Cason 

Persona 

Property 

Uoportod. 

Do tec tod. 

Arrested. 

Convicted. 


Recovered. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

6 

7 

8 

r 

Soi.thern Range, l 

1 

1 

L 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevolly ... 

Salem 

Coimbfttorc 

Neilgherrioa 
' Miilalmr 

South Cannra 

17.279 
8.829 

14,8^18 

8,875 

0,287 

6.279 
1,809 

17,912 

2,895 

10,538 

6,636 

9,003 

3.700 

3,086 

2,910 

1.232 

9,610 

1,722 

27,339 

14,943 

33,182 

13,761 

12,746 

12,248 

2,r>94 

29,700 

6.525 

12,188 
6,935 
10,957 
6,735 
5.074 
4,183 
1,617 
12,212 
i 2,427 

UK. 

94,999 

35,601 

59,388 

60,110 

63,611 

34,238 

6,618 

72,998 

32,261 

RM. 

16,112 

6,282 

13,893 

9,653 

15,289 

9,tiH5 

2,308 

20,282 

1 1,727 


Total ... 

83,067 

47,437 

153,037 

61,358 

4,18,867 ! 

1,05,321 


Grand Total ... 

203,100 

1 18,082 

347,838 

157,453 

12,iX),457 1 

2,58,380 


[*•] Statement or Pkisonera and Oi’arda. 


Ranges. 

Districts. 

Average 
Number of 
Prisoners. 

Police Oiuirds. 

Numbor, 

Cost. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





AH. A. P. 


Madras City 

671 

56 

6.734 0 0 

f 

Gaiijnm 

227 

43 

4,717 11 7 


Vizagrtpatani 

387 

51 

4,456 2 8 

them Range 

Jeypore 




1 

Godavery ... 

1,002 

110 

12,328 7 8 

1 

Kintna 

133 

21 

2,563 8 6 


1 Total . . . 

1,699 

225 

24,065 14 0 

r 

1 Ncllnrc ... ... ... ,,, 

149 

29 

3,380 5 4 


j Kurnoni 

83 

25 

2,434 6 4 


1 Bellary 

336 

39 

4,667 14 3 

L i'aJ Range . • ■ > 

j Aiiuntaporo 

Cuddapali ... 

127 

28 

8,575 5 4 


North Arcot 

1,103 

118 

13,675 0 0 


Chingh.'piit 

117 

24 

2,633 2 8 

- 

South Arcol ... ... ... ... ... 

220 

29 

1 3,888 6 10 


ToUl .. 

2,135 

292 

* 34,153 7 9 

r 

Tanjoro 

231 

47 

6,678 10 8 


Trichinopoly 

907 

129 

14.313 5 4 


Madura 

284 

36 

4.290 0 0 


Tinnovelly 

191 

27 

3.401 6 0 

hcru Range 

Salem 

624' 

47 

6.460 1 4 


Coimbatore ... ... ... ... ... I 

i,oto 

112 

14,758 0 0 


Ncilgherries ... ... ... ... ... | 





Malabar ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

804 

104 

13,602 7 2 

L 

South Canaru ... ... ... ... ... ! 

112 

21 

2,316 8 0 


i 1 

I Total ...I 

1 I 

4,188 

522 

65,000 6 6 


j Grand Total ... 1 

8,688 

1.005 

1 . 29,958 18 8 
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1881 to 1883. ["] The Police Department compile all the statistics required by 
Government under the head of Crime and Offences, and portion of the .^tali.stics 
required under the head of Criminal Jiustice. For those mattoi s the two ne.Kt 
sections can be consulted. 


CRIME AND OFFENCES. 

237. CaiMiNAr- Classes and their harits. — The principal wandering criminal 
tribes and classes in the Madras Presidency are specified in tlie table at foot.[‘] 
There are many other varieties of the vagrant class, but those specified are the most 
numerous and the most troublesome from the point of view of crime. The genuine 
northern Brinjarries are seldom found within the limits of this Presidency, and 
though they make their way at times through Bustar and Bood and doAvn the 
Eastern Ghauts to the salt-pans of the Northern Circars, they are credited with 
very little of the crime of the districts (Ganjam, Godavery and ViKagapatain) 


[•] Statement of Processk!4 .served. 


Bangea. 

Diatricts. 


Proteases. 

Ranges. 

Districts. 


j J'lOCi’SHes. 

1 


Madras City 


16,755 

' 

Tanjr»ro 

Triehinopoly 
j Miidara 

Tinneveliy 
{Salem ... 

Coimbatore 

Neilghm-rits 

M.'ilabar 

South Carta r;i ... 


6l.tXi7 
29,61 2 
42,077 
29.839 
33,S72 
23,8/5 
2,665 
3S,tR>S 
15,226 

1 

Northern \ 
Eange. ^ 

Gan jam 

Vizagnputum ... 

Joy pore 

Godavery 

Kistuu ... 



30,746 

35,504 

\,\m 

35.546 

iO.HHJ 

Southern 

lluMgo. 





Total ... 

122,875 

L 


r 

1 

Central ! 

Hauge. 

Nelloro 

Kurnool 

Bollury 

Anniitaporo 

Cud dill >ah 

North A root 
Chingleput 

South Arcot 

::: :::i 

! 

20.260 

16,083 

20,467 

13.956 

12,164 

38,711 

21,540 

31,223 






;;; j 




276,841 



Total ... 1 

1 

175,294 


Grand 

Total .. 1 

591,765 


[*] Particulars rkgapping Wandeui.vg Criminal Classkb. 


Kame of caste or tribe. 


OstonRible cailinfi^. 


llubiiP, Ac. 


BrixiJ.^j:Tioa 

Lumbaudies 

Boogalieii ... 

Korarar, or Koorchar 

Yarkalar 

Paamoolavandloo 


Cai riora of 

grain, salt, 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


Snakocharmors 


Dommaravandloo 

DauaHcfl ... .•* 

Alag^rice, or Capomarrios 

Yanaudict 


Turablcra, rope-dancers, jug- 
glers, Ac. 

Voishriava mc»ri dicants. 
Wandcriog beggars, or pick- 
}XK*kct8. 

Wooti-ciittcm and occasiotioDy 
|)crforin munial services. 


Foreigners I occaHionallj trav<*l irUj the Madras 
Presidency. 

Similar to, if not identical with, Bnnjarrira. Have 
numerous sottlemonlH in ilellary and range 
through many other districts, but are uoldotn 
found north of +.b© Godarery, or in the soiith and 
west of the Presidency. 

Another name by which Lumbaudies are known in 
cortaiu districts. 

No fixed habitation. They wander over tlie 
greater part of the Presidenej', but do not toucli 
the extreme north and Routh. 

Have numerous. rarnp-Belilotncritn in Nclloro, and 
ramble through the cmitt*al fiiktricis. 

Hove in small parties through nearly the entire 

F^residor.C}'. 

Do. do. do. 

Tramp through most districts. 

Chiofly fouinl in N<»rth Arcct and the central 
districts, whore they have some sottlements. 

Abound in Nolloro whore tiioy liavo iiumoroiis 
sottioments and make ercui sions into the Kistmi 
and GfHlavory districts. The 3 » are occasional ly 
found in North Arcot, Salem and the Ceded 
Districts. 
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through which they pass on their way to the coast. Lumbaucliea, in their appearance 
and characteristics, are closely allied to Brinjarries. Both are of the nomadic ty])o 
and both ai’O predatory. The women resemble gipsies in feature. The Lurabaudics 
of this Presidency are almost exclusively wanderers. In the Bellary district how- 
ever they have niimeron.s .settlements. The great majority have no fixed local 
habitation, but nif've on tiieir carrying expeditions through the various districts 
of the Presidency, sometimes disappearing across the borders into Mysore, or the 
Nizam’s territortes, whence they occa.sionally make sudden raids for the purpose of 
dacoity. The most serious dacoitics in the Bcllary, Kurnool and Kistna districts 
are committed in this manner by Lumbaudies, who, on such occasions, are usually 
armed and carry out their purpose with reckless violence. Although their osten- 
sible means of livelihood is the carrying trade in which they are largely employed, 
they are always ready to commit crime, and require close supervision by the police. 
The Koravar, or Koorchar, are a triVio distinct from the Lumbaudies, but resemble 
them iu their vagrant habits, their vocation, and their lawlessness. There are 
many practised Koravar dacoits and hou.se-breakers, but they are less enterprising 
than the Lumbaudies or Brin jerries. Koravar have settled in certain places, but as 
a rule they have no fixed habitation. The Yerkalar although a different tribe are 
not easily distingpiisbable iu tlieir appcai’anco from the Koravar. Their criminal 
proclivities and mode of life are the same but the range of their excursions is more 
limited. They have numerous settlements in the Nellore district, where they form 
permanent camps, starting annually on carrying expeditions and generally returning 
to the same place. The Paumoolavandloo and Dommaravandloo (snake-charmers 
and jugglers) are well-known throughout the Presidency, and wherever they go 
they commit crime on opportunity serving. They are chiefly addicted to burglary. 
The Daasaries and Alagarics, or Capemnrries, arc highly troublesome tribes. The 
Alagaries occasionally form thora.solves into small settlcment.s, whore they combine 
agricultural and criminal pur-suits. They have been known to commit exceedingly 
daring and well-planned dacoitie.s, but generally they frequent festivals and faii-s 
for the purpose of picking pockets. The Yanaudies are a singular and alrao.sb 
outcast race. They abound in tlte island of Shreeharicole between the Poolicat 
Lake and the sea, where they are employed in cutting wood for the Madras 
market, and here seem to abstain from crime, there being in fact nothing to steal. 
Further north in the Nellore district, they are found in numerous .small settlement .s 
outside villages, where they are employed by the iuhabitruits, though afiparently 
with .some reluctance, in minor menial service.s. They are found al.so in a wander- 
ing state in the Kist na ami God ivory districts, and hero their criminal ]n o]>eijsities 
attain full development. The Yanaudies of the north haunt wild and jungh'-covered 
talooks and subsist by crime. The villagers dread and detest them. They are 
expert liouse-broakers and ready robbers aud dacoits, and it is fortunate that their 
gangs are small. There are proliably not more than a few hiindi-cds of Yanaudies in 
the Kistna and Godavery together. Their unstable wandering existence doubtless 
fosters tlieir predal instincts. At lea.-5t one attempt has been made to induce them 
to settle but without success. They frequently carry their booty into Nellore, and, 
when either the Kistna police or the Godavery police are engaged in tracing them, 
they betake themselves into the adjoining district. They are determined charac- 
ters, and equally prepared to resist arrest, and to retaliate by fresh crime marked 
with increased ferocity when any of their friends are put into jail. The districts 
of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madura are infested by Kuller and Maravar ; 
both classes are by profession robbers (“ kullaii ” being^ Tamul for thief). They 
chiefly maintain themselves by plundering travellers, about whose, movements 
they are ablo, being employed as cauvalgars or watchmen in the bandy pettahs of 
those districts, to obtain all the necessary information; When bent on crime they 
carry fire-arms, swords, and other weapons, and at the bidding of their leaders will 
without hesitation perpetrate outrages of the gravest enormity. The Koravar 
of Salem and North aud South Arcot represent another distinct criminal tribe. 
Basket-making is their avowed calling, but they rob or steal on every convenient 
occasion. 

238, Usual Crime OcruuRENOics. — The usual crime occurrences in this Presi- 
dency are house-breaking with theft and ordinary simple thefts. The table 
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below [*] shows the oilier crimes, which are of less fr3qucnt occurrence, tlio 
districts in which thc}^ are comparatively ino.st niimorous, and the total Hveraj^«> 
number during the past three years in those liistricts. 

289. Mode of collfctino Statistics. — For Stati.stic? un<ler the head of criiix' 
and offences the Govcrniaent rely entirely on the Police De])artinem. Ci imt s ar e 
first reported to a Police station-house either by the village magistrate, or by bent 
constable, or by the complainant. Sometimes occurrences are first heard of tlirongh 
general rumour. Occurrences are first entered in the station-house registin*. ddn* 
station-house officer then sends an occurrence report to Police district head-(|uartei s. 
Tlie same occurrences arc also entered in the .station-house report of the <lay, which 
is sent to the Division Inspector, who after chocking it, sends it to tlu? head-quarter 
office. Crime reports are checked daily in the district oflice and arrangcMl accord- 
ing to divisions and according to classes of otTences. Substnjuent infoiuiation 
received in Inspectoits* diaries and Magistrates* proceeilings is also filed with tli<^ 
above. Each Division in.spector keeps a crime register and entei’s in it all crimes 
communicated to him through the daily station-house reports, subsequent procetal- 
ings being entered as they occur. On the first of each month tlie Inspector prepares 
an extract from his crime register showing all offences reported during the ju'evious 
month and forwards it to the head-quarter’s office. The crime extracts reeeivtMl 
from Inspectors are compared in the head-quarter’s office with the crime reports 
already arranged and filed. Objections and differences, if any, are noted on butli 
extracts and reports, and the crimes are then ledgered. Subsequent proceedings 
and results are entered in the ledger from proceedings of the Magistrates. Crime 
reports, crime extracts, and Magistrates’ proceedings, in which further information 
or explc'ination of differences is required, are returned to the several officers 
concerned, and on receipt of reply adjustments are made in the ledger. Tlu>‘ 
several Alagistrates in the district send in to the head-quarter’s office on or before 


p] CRIMCH SIIOH'N IN TlfR OlMrRfCTS WHRRE THEY ARE MOST NUMSkoUH. 


Crimes. 


1. Murder 


cide. 


4 . 


6. Robbery 


! 

Total 



1 Tot,;l 

Oirttrifts in which they 

Hvernge 

number 

Crimes. 

DiBtrictM in wliich they 

^ fi Vt'l 

j iiumbct' 

i arc must numerous. 

1 

dui ing 
1881-82-83. 

uio moat mimcruua. 

’ during 
' 1881 .82 .h:1. 


f tJunjam 

20 

6. Offencea— 


1 

1 Ji*y])oro 

17 

A^^ainst the 



I Omhivtry 

18 

State. 



j Hfllnry 

17 

Aj^Hinst the 



; ’ CtKldflpsh 

HI 

nrmy bimI 



1 Mii'InrH 

ir, 

nary. 



[ 'rimH-Vclly 

1 ; Miihiliar 

10 

7 

AfC'.iintil public 
tran«]uilUty. . 

riu'^o o(Tenc<‘<» nve of 


C i Ciaiijum 
^ j V'izn^npntam ... 

10 

10 

By public scr- ; 
vants. j 

vfiy r.'^ro o<-(Mu're*ico 
in any dibtrict. 


V , Mslalmr 

9 

RoJating to | 



( j Onnjnm 

27 

coin. j 



1 ; KiMtfiii 

24 

Rclaling to j 



j 1 Nelloro 

21 

religion. [ 

■' 


1 j Ilellnry 

1 1 Nortli Arcot ... 

20 

Criminal broach 



2i 

of contract. J 



1 j Tnnjoro 
j ; Madura 

I Sak ni 

33 

26 

25 

7. Contempt of ( 

lawful a^utho- < 
rity. ( 

Tanjoro 

Mudura 
' ('uiiMba(/>re 

218 

171 
' M7 

j ' Coimbrtoro 

21 

MrihiVucr 

127 

1 Malalar 

2t 

r 

i Tanjoro 

4 i 

f Kumooi 

1 ' Cuddnpah 

14 

14 

&. False eridenco. < 

j Madura 

1 Tinnerelly 

14 

14 

1 ! North Arcot ... 

17 

- ( 

. Malabar 

It 

^ : Tarijoro 

15 

9. Offences rolat- r 

? Tanjoro 

25 

; Trichiuopoly ... 

1 •' Madura 

10 

Ing to weiglits < 

1 Mmliirfi 

22 

9 

and measures. (. 

Coimbatore 

1.1 

l * Tinncvelly 

: Viza^patam 

1 Kistna ... 

19 

10. Offences affect- ^ 

• ^fadura ... 

G8 

13 

14 

ing pablic > 

health. 3 

1 Tanjoro 

121 

Rumool 

! Bollfiry 

! Cuddnpah 

12 

16 

SI 

11. Offences relating \ 
to documonts. i 

Madura 

Malabar 

Tanjoro 

22 

3.8 

21 

! North Arcot ... 
i Madura 

S2 

11 

12. Offenc.es relating 
to msurriage. ) 

Visagapatam ... 

123 

I Salem 

27 

18. Hefamation, ') 



■ Coimbatore 

10 

criminal inti- S 

Madras City ... 

1 

97 

J Malabar ... ... 

‘ 

1 ^3 

1 

midation. 3 
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tlio fiftli of every nioiitli fi statcinont ** B*** which cout<iixis fill coi^tii/.-ihlo find non- 
co<rnizal)lo cases disposed of by them directly without the intervention of the 
pohee during the provion.s month with details. These fire also ledge'^ed. To 
ensure the correctness of tlu! ledger in the hcad-fpiarter ofhco a rctnin of all gr.ivo 
i.s ]>roparod and publi.shef'l in the District JPolice Giazotto fpiarterly oi halt- 
y<*arly, and Inspectors have to report whethDv this return corresponds with tlieir 
registers. Results in case.s of appeal to High Court are reported to thtf District 
Sirpei-intendent of Police by the District Magistrate and duly cntenHl in the crime 
ledger. Finally the annuid . statements compiled in District Police offices are sul)- 
jeeted to scrutinv in tin' stiitisticnl departnit'ut of the chief office at Madras, and 
every discrepiincy or appiirent inaccuracy is referred back to the district for 
e.xplanal ion. Fi'om the cent ral offi(.*e the returns ai’e nnide to Government. In the 
town of Jfadi'fi.s the Comini.ssioner of I'clicc, or hi.s dejiiity, sits at the High 
Court during the sc.ssions and takes a note of all convictions find sciiteiiccs 
passed. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

2-10. ITion CotiHT, CitiMiMAt Sion. — Tinder 24 and 25 Vic., c. 10-t, and by 
Letters Patent issued thereunder, the Madras High Court of Judicfiture everci.se s 
original and iippellato jurisdiction, being presided over by a Banister Chief 
Justice, and four Puisne Judges, one of whom is a Barrister and all of wliom 
hold their .appointments direct from the Queen. It exercises ordinary origii/al 
criminal jurisdiction witliin the limits of the city of Mfxdrtis, and tries cases 
committed to it by tho Presidency Magistrates. Its jirocedure, in the exercise of 
its original criminal juri.sdiction, i.s now governed by Act X of 1882 (the Code of 
Criminal Procedure). It holds sittings on such days and at such convenient 
intervals as tho Chief Justice from time to time appoints. These sittings are 
pre.sidod over by a single Judge, and are known as sessions, usually held once a 
cpuirter. All prisoners committed to take their trial before the High Court are 
arraigned at tho sessions, and tho trial is held before a jury consisting of nine 
persons. The relations botAveen the Judge and the jury are the same as in 
English law. Juries are of two kinds, common and special. Ordinary cases 
are tried befon; a common jury; but capital cases and such special cases as a 
Judge of the Court so directs (usu.ally those in which tho Crown is directly 
interested, and for which it prosecfites through the Advocate-General,) are tricil 
before a special jury. Umler section 335 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
tho High Court lias jioAvor, with the consent of the Local Government, to sit at 
any place outside the Presidency town, and on such occasions juries must bo 
empanelled under special arrangoments provided for by section 310. There is 
no appeal from a criminal trial before the High Court. By tho Letters Pfitent 
(clause 24), the High Court may exerci.se extraordinary original ciaininal jurisdic- 
tion over all person.s witliin the jurisdiction of any Coui’t subject to its superintend- 
ence, and may, at its di.si relion, try any such persons brought before it on chai'ges 
])rcferred by tho Advoc:ile-Gonerai, or by any Magistrate, or by any other oltioer 
specially empowered by Government in that belialf. European British subjects wlio 
are charged with serion.s oflencc.s committed outside the limits of the city of Madras 
are sent up for trial to the High Court. The High Court has power to i,ssue direc- 
tions of the nature of a ‘ halieas corpus,’ under section 401 of th.e Code of (■riiuinal 
Procedure. By the Letters Patent tho High Court is also invested with Admiralty 
and Vice- Admiralty jnri.sdiction. As a Court of Appeal and llovision, tho powers 
of the Court are prescribed by the Criminal Procedure Code. Appeals from the 
Session Courts and from the Presidency Magistrates, where alloAved, lie to the 
High Court. They arc usually heard and determined by one Judge ; unless they are 
from a judgment containing sentence of death, when two Judges invariably sit, 
such sentences requiring by law the confirmation of two Judges. Appeals posted 
before one Judge may however bo referred by him for hearing and deWmination 
by a Bench of two Judges, and appeals posted before a Bench of two Judges 
may Iw referred by them to a Full Bench consisting of thrTO or more Judges. 
Tho Local Government alone arc empowered by section 417 of tho Code of Criminai 
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Procedure to direct fxn ap)>eai from a judgment of acfjuiftal pas.sod l)y a Court 
other than the High Court, and such appeals lie to the High Court only. Undeu 
Chapter XXXII of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Higli Court reciMves ainl 
dihpo.scs of references fi’om, and e.xercisea powers of rcvisirni over, all the Criminal 
Court.s of the Pre.sidenc3% revi.sing tlnhr calendars and sentences, calling for their 
records, and aunulling, suspending, or altering their sentences. It i.s as a court of 
revision only that the High Court can now enhance sentences. The detailed law on 
the subject is shown under the heading “Criminal Justice” in Vol. 11. App. LiVC 
The number of appeals vecaaved in the High Court in 1889 from the .sentences or 
orders of the subordinate Criminal Courts was 508, and the number of pi-rsons 
concerned 781. These figures include 20 appeals by Government frojn judgments 
of acquittal under section 417 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 10 cases of 
disagreement between Judge atid jury under section 307. In 1883 tlu> ca.ses of 59 
persons sentenced to death were submitted to the High Coui-t for confinnation 
under section 374 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 'J'he statement at foot 
shows for the last six years the manner in which persons sentemreil to death wm-e 
dealt with by the High Court. ['] Tlie ne.vt statement [■] shows in one view the 
whole criminal wu^rk disposed of by the High Court during the past six years. 

211. SkssIons Col ins. — Mich of the districts of tlu' Presidency forms a, 
session division, except tin* Mulaliar, Amintaporo and JN'eilgherry d I'ict s. In 
Malabar there are two such division.s. Anantajioro is included in tlic Hellaiy 
sessions division, and the Noilgherries in the Coimbatore .“essions division. 'I'lio 
District Magistrate of the latter district is an additional Session Judg(« in (he 
Coimbatore division. The Courts of Session in these divisions (2'J in luimlier) 
are presided over by the District Judge who is appointed as the Sessions Judge hv 
the Governor in Council by virtue of the powers vested in him by section 9 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. In the Agency tracts of Ganjani, Godavery, and 
Vizagapataru, the Agents to the Governor are also Sessions Judges. The Sessions 
Court cannot take cognizance of any offence as a com*t of original jurisdiction 
unless the accused person has been committed to it by a competi^nb Magistrate, 
except when the offence has been committed before itself or under its envn cogni- 
zance, and is an offence of a specified class exclusively triable by a Sessions Court. 
Trials before a Court of Session are held either by a jury of five or with the aid 
of two or three assessors. The system of trials by jhry obtains in every district , 
the Agency tracts above named alone being excepted. Trials by jury arc, 
however, confined to casc.s of certain offences against property, viz., theft, robbery, 
gang robbery, house-breaking, and receiving or concealing stolen property. The 
Sessions Court has power to pass the maximum punishment jn cscrihcd for each 
offence by the Penal Code, and, except in the case of death, its sentences are 
final, subject only to appeal, where allowed by law, to the High Court. Tlie 
Sessions Court is also an Appellate Court, as to it lie all appeals from the deci- 
sions of the District Magistrates or other Magistrates of the first class. 

[*] CA8IC3 OF PKR.^ONS SK.NTRNCKD TO DKATII IN TII* LAST SIX YKAES. 

lU-sult. J878. I 1879. | 1880 j 1881. | 1882. IHS2. 

/ confirmed 

Porsons in whoso cases the ) reverKod 

•entence of dcatii was ^ coinmiitcd to lifc-tninsportation. 

M nnii muled to imprisonment 
Ponoua in whose cases new trial was ortleretl 

Total 


1881. j 1882. j 188.8. 

fiO IJ9 

511 881 

82 8(5 

31 -I- 35<i 

2i>9 32il 

5.175 5.40G 


7t 

r.:»3 

51 

3112 

675 

6,198 


[*J Criminal Wokr dispo.sko ok bv tiik High Court in tiik last six years. 


Nature of cuses. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


Sessions cases ... 

107 

68 

27 


Criminal appeals (secs. 307, 410, 411, nml 417) . 

673 

489 

718 


Sentence of deuth (s<*c. 374) 

85 

78 

83 


RcTision cases (see. 43S) ... 

210 

168 

849 


l)o, (sec. 439) ... 

45 

186 

257 


Jadgmonts, iicruHod ... 

... 

... 

5,015 

1 
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242. Magisterial Coi’R'rs. — Below the Courts of Session tlicre are three grades 
of Criminal Courts, presided over by Magistrates of the first, .second, or third class. 
At the head of each district is the District Magistrate, who is also the (’ollector of 
the di.strict. This olHcer is a ilagi.strate of the first cla.ss, his nmgisterial jurisdic- 
tion extends throughout the district, all the other Magistrates in the district aro 
subject to his control, and he has the power of allotting the criminal work of the 
district among the different Magistrates subordinate to him and of defining their 
local jurisdiction. A district is divided into sub-divisions, consisting each of so many 
talooks. At the head of each sub-division there is either one of the Covenanted 
Assistants of the Collector and District Magistrate, or an Uncovenanted Deputy 
Collector who is invested with first-class powers, and styled the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, and has control over the subordinate Magistrates within his sub-division. 
Each talook is under the magisterial control of the Tahsildar, who, for that purpose, 
is usually vested with the powers of a second-class Magistrate. He is often 
assisted by hi.s Shoristadar who has generally third-cla.ss powers. In larger talooks 
or in towns, where there i.s a Deputy T.ahsildar, ho is likewise vested with tho 
powers of a Magistrate of the second or third class. In addition to his other 
powers, a first-cla.ss Magistrate may hear appeals from the decisions of !Magistrati‘.s 
of the .second and third cla.s.ses when so empowered by the Government. All 
European Magistrates of the first cla.ss are invested with the powers of a Justice of 
tho Peace to enable them to deal with European British subjects. Tho Govornmont 
have appointed certain persons in different towns to bo Honorary Magistrates ; 
these sit as Benches with the Stipendiary Magistrate as their President for the ti'ial 
of municipal and other petty offences. The number of ^lagistratcs above deserih< (l 
is as follows ; — 21 District Magisti'ates, 592 Subordinate IMagistrate.s, and o'.) 
Benches of Honorary Magistrates. There are besides 17-Special AIagislrate.s. Tho 
statement at foot shows tlie variations in the number of appeals dispo.sed oCby tho 
criminal courts in the interior from 1872 to 1883 and in the mnnl>er of jiersons 
therein oonccrn<Ml.( ''] The next statement compares tho results, as regards persons, 
of the appeals disposed of in the same period. [‘J 


Numhf.r ok ArrKAi«s nispr>sEi) ok iiy Ckiminai. Courts duhixo thk last tvvkiak tk.vus. 




r<r.Mcm». 



Ciise^H. 

I’fl'.'VOllH. 

1872 

1873 

1871 

3.812 

3.813 
3,H78 

9,570 

9,371 

8,641 

1881 

1882 


3.016 

3,378 

6,957 

8.542 

1875 

1878 

3,223 

3,436 

7, HI 9 
8,085 
6,820 
6,795 


Total ... 

3{;,090 

83,379 

1877 

1878 

3, too 
2,824 
2,778 
2,996 


Average ... 

3.280 

7,579 

1879 

1880 

6,230 

6,843 


Compare 1883 ... 

4,209 

9,704 


[«J RKSULTK as BVOARDfl PCKSOKS OK THK APPKAL0 DISPOIIHD OK DUKINO THK LAST TWRLVK YKARS. 





Persons. 



Year. 

Appeals ivero 
rojeutof). 

Conviction, 

confirmed. 

Sentence 
altered or 
annulled. 

Otherwiae 
disposed of. 

Percentage of 
cols. 2 3 to 

t he total niirn- 
her dealt with. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1872 

1,835 

4»S40 

S.852 

283 


1873 

1,857 

4,096 

8,566 

8,144 

274 


1874 

1 .665 

8,012 

308 


1875 

1,33S 

3,530 

2.678 

172 

63*90 

1876 

1.216 

3,684 

2,907 

278 

GOfKl 

1877 

1,245 

845 

5,001 

2,496 

2,891 

189 

62 20 

1878 

2,228 

229 

67-63 

187a 

776 

2,588 

2,608 

263 

63*99 

1880 

805 

3,036 


800 

66 13 

1881 

693 

3,152 

5,046 

66 

55-26 

1882 

478 

4,311 

5,668 

85 

56 06 

Total ... 

12,744 

88,000 

81,131 

2.447 

60- 17 

Average . . . 

1.158 

3,454 

2,830 

222 

6017 

Compare 1883 

749 

4,686 

4,800 

69 

65 49 
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243. Pbesidency Magistrates’ Courts. — The four Ma^isti'atos in tho city of 
Madras are styled Presidency Magistrates. They are vested wit h tiist-elass powers, 
and are ‘ ex-oflicio ’ Justices of tlie Peace within and for the Pi'esidcncy town. Tlioy 
are subordinate to the High Court only. One of them is styleil tlie Chief ^lagis- 
trate with power to regulate the conduct and distribution of business, to appoint, 
the time of sittings, and otherwise to control the business of the .Magistrates. 
The Commissioner of Police, who, with two deputies, administers tlie Police of the 
town of Madras subject to the authority of the Inspector-Coneral of J’oliee, i.s- 
invested with the powers of a Magistrate and Justice of the Peace under the 
provisions of Madras Act VIII of 1807. He does not, however, ordinarily exercise 
magisterial powers. He may do so on emergency, but generally his powers arc 
limited to preserving the peace, preventing crimes, detecting, apprehending and 
detaining prisoners with a view to their being brought before a Magistrate. 

244. Cantonment Magistrates’ Courts. — There are two of these, one each for 
the cantonments of St. Thomas’ Mount and Cannanore. They are presided over by 
officers of the Array, who arc invested with the powers (first class) of a Magistrate 
of a division of a district within the meaning and for the purposes of tho Code of 
Criminal Procedure. They are appointed by Government under Madras Act I of 
1866. The detailed law relating to Cantonment Magistrates is shown under tlie 
heading “ Cantonment Magistrate” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

245. Village Magistrates* Courts. — The lowest cla.s3 of officers vested witl 
criminal powers are the heads of villages, sometimes called Village Moonsifs, who. 
under Regulation XI of 1816, are empowered to take cognizance of })et1y offence.'- 
of assault and abusive language, and to punish tho offender.s by iinprisonment, 
in the village choultry for twelve hours ; or if the offenders are of the lower castes, 
by putting them in the stocks for not more than six hours. 


MISCELLANEOUS MAGISTERIAL. 

246. Introduction. — Under this head are shown certain miscellaneous opera- 
tions of tho magistracy regarding which they account direct to tho Government. 

247. Arms Act. — Tho pre.sent Arms Act, India Act No. XI of 1878, was brought 
into force on the 1st October 1878. The object of tho Act is to bring the po.ssession 
and use of arms under control by a system of licenses. ’Dio fees for licenses are 
however fixed at a low figure, as it is the Avish of Government (hat, while there 
shall be complete registry, no rcspectaVJe person shall be denied a license for a 
reasonable supply of arras according to the needs of his condition and circum- 
stances. Section 5 of tho Act jirohibits the unlicensed "aamifacture, conversion, or 
sale of arms, ammunition, and military stores, and section 6 prohibits their unli- 
censed importation or exportation. Section 11 empowers the Government, with the 
previous sanction of the Government of India, to establish searching stations at any 
place along the boundary line between British India and foreign territory. Section 
13 prohibits going armed without a license, and section 14 prohibits the unlicensed 
possession of fire-arms. The notification and rules made by the Governor-General 
in Council under the Act were published in January 1879, and a revised edition of 
them in March following. The notification gives a list of persons exempted from 
the prohibitions relating to the possession of arms. Of the rules under the Act, 1 to 
10 relate to the transport, import, or export of arms, ammunition and military stores, 
and 11 to their manufacture and sale. Rules 12 to 16 relate to the possession of 
arms and going armed, and 17 to 26 are general rules. Under rule 6 the importa- 
tion or exportation of arms, amnjunition, and military stores by private persons is 
only permissible at the ports of Madras and Calicut so far as regards this Presidency. 
This rule, however, does not apply to cannon and rifles which are not intended 
for sporting purposes, for the importation of which a license can only be granted 
by t he Government of India. The Travancore Government has also prohibited 
the importation of fire-arms into any port of Travancore except Alleppey; and 
the Cochin Government has fixed Naracal as sole port in Native Cochin for the 
importation of arms. No license whatever is required for the possession of arms 
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not being fire-arms, but for the possession of fire-arms the rules prescribe an 
annual license which is gi’antoid free. To go armed for the purposes of sport, pro- 
tection, or display necossitatos an annual license, for which a fee of four annus has 
been fixed. Free licenses, valid for a term of five years, are grunted to all ryots 
and others who rerpiire arms and aramunition for the destruction of wild beasts, 
which do injury to Imiriaii beings, cattle, or crops- The.se licenses are granted in 
the Presidency Town by tlie Commissioner of Police and in the districts by the 
District Magistrates. At tlic end of each calendar year the Commissioner of Police 
and all Disti*ict Magistrate's subinit to Government a report on the working of the 
Arms Act wit h statements showing the number and description of licenses granted a.s 
well as tlie inspections made? by the magistracy and the police. The following officers 
ar(3 authorized to grant licensiJ.s for the importation of arms and ammunition to the 
cliiefs and other pei’sons i.)f rank in tlie several feudatory states within the ])olitical 
jurisdiction of tlie Government of this Presidency : — the British lie.sident foi* tho 
state's t)f Travancore and Cochin ; tho District Magistrate of Trichinopoly, in his 
ex-officio c;i])aeity of Polit ical Agent, for Poodoocottah ; tho District Magi.strate of 
Kurnool, in his ex-officio capacity of Political Agent, for Bunganapully ; and tho 
District Magistrate of Bollary, in his ex-officio capacity of Political Agent, for 
Simdoor. In addition to this the Commissioner of Police is authorized to grant 
licenses for export into native states under Rule VII ; and the Chief Secretary 
grants licenses within the political jurisdiction of the Government of Madras. A 
brief sketch is given in the foot-note regarding the law on tlie subject previously 
in force and the changes made in it by the present Act.[*] In the next statement 
is given tho number of licensees issued under the Act during tlie past five years. [']] 

248. Factokies Act. — The Indian Factories Act, India No. XV of 1881, for 
regulating labor in factories came into force in this Presidency on the 1st July 


pi Sketch History of thk Law imif.vioust.y in forck regardino Arms and Ammunition.-*-! ndia Act X XVI I F of 
1857 was th« tirst Indian oiifuMtm’nr irgidating tho itn]>ortatioti, Ac., of arms ami aniiminitiun. ft i.’ontinned in fono 
till 1st October 18C0, when Inrlia Act XXXI of I8d0, an Act rolating to the iimnnfactnrc, importntinn, and sale of anna 

and ammunition, and for ro^ulHiinir the ri^ltt to keep and uso the same and to powcM* of di.sunnlnK in cert»iin eoiuw, 

was bn^mtht into force. S<j much of this enactiTi<*nt as hud not already been repeulc*d was repealed by the pre.seiit 
Arms Act, Imlia No. XI of 1H7H, v.'hicli is an .Act to consolidate and amend tho law ri’latintr to arms, . rnrnaniiion, ami 
military stores. The main chan«f<’s Tioido in f he law by this Act were (1) tho impf.siti«>n (schedule II ) of spet.iul rates of 
duty on fire-arms ami appui tcnaticcs tluMCof imp<a‘teil into llricisb India by sea; and (J) the trerier.-il piohihit ion e.vcept 
license-holders or persons speeially ♦*.\eropted, of the [xjssessiori of hro-arniH ami ^irnmanit ion, i*veri in di.sfnt i.s 
whicli l*a<i not been disarno'd. Undi-r the A< t previously in force, t)u8 prohibitioii extended only to di'^armed districTs, 
that is to Bay, districts which, umi*T tlie p>i>vi«ionH e»f section 32, Act XXXI of 1800, had been fornially di.sarim'd in 
order to Hccure the public safety. In the si;it»‘ment of objects and reasons annexi.‘<! to tho iiill of isJH, it is explained 
that the chief c*vil a^'ainst which the lic»•nHill^• jtrovisions wero int<*mlcfl tf» f^nanl as (he t r:iMBrtii.>^sioii of iirm!> “to 
disarrnefl districts and to tin? predatory clu.sse.s in Native States, and to tho houtile tribc.s on our frouliorB.” 


[-] Lice.n.skh i.s.srEO UN'ntR thk Arm.s Act oltrini; fjvk vkars. 
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1881. A factory under this Act means auy premises (other tnan indigo factories or 
premises situated on, and used solely for the purposes of, a tea or coffee plantation) 
wherein is carried on, for not less than four months in the whole in any one year, 
any process for, or incidental to, making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, 
or otherwise adapting for use, transport or sale, any article or part of an article ; 
and (a) wherein steam, water, or other mechanical power is used in aid of any such 
process ; and (b) wherein not less than one hundred persons are on any day simul* 
taneously employed in any manual labor in, or incidental to, any such process ; and 
every part of a factory is considered to be a factory, except any part u.sed exclu- 
sively as a dwelling. Under section 3 of the Act the following officers were in 
1882 appointed by Goveiuiraont to be “ Inspectors of Factories ” : — the Joint Magis- 
trate, Head Assistant Magistrate, and Assistant Magistrate of each district for 
factories situated within those districts; the Deputy Commissioner of I’olice for 
factories situated within the Presidency town ; the Deputy Consulting Engineer for 
Railways for railway workshops. Under section 5 the Government are authorized 
to appoint certifying Surgeons tc examine any person employed or desirous of being 
employed in a factory and grant him a certificate stating whether the age of such 
person, as nearly as it can be ascertained from the examination, is above or below 
seven years, or twelve years, as the case may be. Under section 0 no child under 
seven years can be employed in any factory. Section 12 relates to the secure fencing 
of machinery. Rules were made by Government under section 18 of the Act in 

1882. Under rule 7 every fixetory must be inspected at least three times in each 
calendar year. Under rule 18 any occupier of a factory on whom an Inspector 
serves an order under section 12 relating to the fencing of machinery may, within 
seven days after the receipt of such order, appeal, in the mofussil, to the Magistrate 
of the district; in Madras, to the Commissioner of Police; and in the case of 
railway workshops, to the Consulting Engineer for Railways. There is no further 
appeal from an order passed by these appellate authorities, but Government cun 
review any order of an Inspector or of an appellate authority, and may ivssiie any 
orders which seem proper. An annual report on the working of the Factories Act 
is submitted by the authorities mentioned above. The restrictions imposed under 
the Act in regard to the employment of child labor has led to the dismissal in many 
cases of the children now employed in factories. The statement at foot [*] gives 
a list of factories in this Presidency according to the definition of “ factory ” given 
above, 

249. Fees to Ptiulic Prosecutors and Pleaders. — Prosecutors were formerly 
appointed under clause 5, section 37 of Madras Regulation XIV of 1816, which 
was repealed by Madr.as Act II of 1867, and since that time no appointments of 
Public Prosecutors have been made. The rule at present is that the District 


L*] List or Factobies. 


District. 


Arrot, 

SoQth. 


Oanjam 


Godarexy... Dowlaith- 
ireram. 


Name of factory. 


Nellicoop- Ncllicooppam 
pam. 

Tirooveona* Tiroovonaanalioro 
nallore. 

I Ballary ... Bellary Spinniuf^ and Wear- 
ing Mill Factory. 

Aaka ... Messrs. Mincliin Brothers’ ^ 
Sugar Factory. 

Dowlaith- Goremment Workshop ... 1 


Number 
of hniids 
ordinarily 
employed. 


Baswada ... Public Works Workshop ... 


District. 


Madras 


Tanjorc . 


Madras ... 


k Parambore. 

Nagapatam. 
r Xutiooriu. 


TinucTcUy - Viroothoo- 
putty. I 

▼isagapatam. Chitkhralaaa. 


Numo of factory. 


Buckingham Mill ... 

Madras United Mill 
.Southern Indin Mill 
Gun Carriage Factory 
Piihlio Works Worksliop ... 
Gunpowder Factory 
Arsenal 

Massey’s Iron Works 
Cement Works ... 

Carnatic Mill | 

Harbour Works 

Locomotive and Carriage 


N Urn her 
of handM 
ordin.arily 


Bhops. 
Do, do. 

Cotton Praia Company 
(Limited). 

Cotton Preaa Factory 
(Masara. A. and F. Har- 
Tay»«). 

Metara. ArbothnotaadCo/a 
(^nny Factory. i 
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Magistrates may pay to the person employed by them as Public Proseciitor fees to 
the extent of Rupees 25, but when from the peculiar circumstances or nature of any 
case, and the trial necessarily occupies more than one day, a higher lee tlian 25 
rupees is considered proper, they have authority to award such additional amount 
not exceeding 25 rupees as the importance of the case seems to call for ; tlie 
grounds for each such special grant being entered in a statement submitted 
quarterly to Government. The special sanction of Government is required for the 
payment of everything above Rupees 50. For the transaction of civil busincs.s, a 

S leader is retained in all districts except Ganjain, Vizagapataio, Cuddupah, and 
Torth Arcot, who is remunerated by a fee of Rupees 21 per mensem, besides 
special fees in particular civil cases. 

250. Intervrktation Fees. — District Magistrates are atithorized to incur 
expenditure to the e.xtent of 10 riapees in each case for interpreters engaged to 
interpret evidence given in a language not understood by the accused. Tlu^y 
are empowered to pass similar charges incurred by Divisional Officers and Magi-s- 
trates subordinate to them. A half-yearly return of such cases is submitted to 
Government. 

251. Pauper Travem.ers. — Pauper travellers found in a helpless state from 
fatigue and exposure are relieved at civil dispensaries, the charges being entc*red 
in the contingent bills of the District Magistrate. Lost or oi plmn children are taken 
to the nearest Magistrate, who, after ascertaining that their par(*nts are dead or 
cannot be traced, may place them undei- the cai’e of respectal)le j)eisons paying fei- 
their support or may leave thorn with .any person or orphanage willing to take 
charge of them. District Magistrates may incur ari expenditui'e not exceerling 10 
rupees per mensem for the.so purposes. Divisional Officers m.ay similarly incur 
charges up to Rupees 5. A special report is forwarded to Government wlien the 
total monthly charge c.xceeds 25 rupees for the whole disti-ict. 

252. Rewarus. — The Inspector-General of Police may sanction payments 
within 20 rupees to policemen, but not to others, for meritorious services rendered. 
Magistrates of districts and the Inspector-General of Jails disburse rewards to 
informers and othei’S, and to the captors of escaped prisoners ; the limit in the case 
of Magistrates is fixed at Rupees 100 for any one offender apprehended and 
convicted, and in that of the Inspector-General of Jails dt 50 rupees. District 
Magistrates are authorized to pay forthwith any sum not exceeding 20 rupees as 
rewards to persons for saving life. The letter i*eporting this disbursement may 
contain a recommendation for an additional reward if necessary. No rewards 
can be granted without application to Government, when loss of life or bodily 
injury has resulted from resistance made by other than the paid police against the 
attacks of gang robbers and on similar occasions. District Magistr.att's and the 
Inspectors-General of Jails and Police .submit to Government annual st.atements 
of the rewards disbursed under their orders. Up to 1883 these annual statements 
were made up to the end of tlio official year, but they are now for the cnlond.ar ytsar. 
The statement at foot shows the amount of the rewards disbursed during the 
past seven years. Those rew.ards .are usually in cash, but can take the form of 
personal ornaments if that is pj*eferred by the persons concerned. 

253. Sdi.phur Licenses. — Over two hundred and thirty tons of sulphur are 
annually expended or sold in this Presidency. The sulphur is chiefly used in 
making gunpowder and fire- works and in blasting operations. It is used also in 


[*] Amount of Rewards paid during the past seven ybabs. 


— 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81, 

1881-82.j 1882-83. 

1 

J 883-81. 

Mmgistr&tes ... ... ... 

Inspector-OeDeral of Police 
Inspector -General of Jails 

Total ... 

RS. A. P. 

4.249 13 6 

3.023 4 0 

340 0 0 

RS. A. P. 

8.341 15 4 
4,278 4 0 
430 0 0 

as. a. p. 
5.588 1 9 
2.444 8 0 
825 0 0 

as. A. p 
18.741 13 0 
2.495 8 0 

670 0 0 

RN. 

3.526 

1.9G6 

85 

as. 

1,806 

1,749 

60 

HS. 

1,372 

4,789 

85 

17,613 1 6 

8,045 3 4 

8,855 9 9 

21,807 5 0 

1 

5.677 

3,676 

6,246 
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Malabar for bleaching ginger. A little sulphur is employed in jnedicine, aiul it 
has, in some iustaucf*^, been used as a disinfectant. The maiuifaeture of sulphur 
and its traffic are regulated by the Indian Arms Act, Tiidia No. XI of 1878, under 
the provisions of which no one can manufacture or deal in sulphur in fpiantities 
above 10 seers except under a license. Sulphur is under the Act classed ns 
Military stores, and the Commissioner of Police and District Magistrates are 
authorized to grant licenses for its manufacture and sale. Licenses for the importa- 
tion, possession, or transport of sulphur proved to the satisfact ion of Governiuont to 
be intended only for * bona fide* medicinal, manufacturing, or ngficultural purposes 
are granted without payment of any fee. The premises, V)ooks, and stock of 
licensed sulphur dealers are examined by the Subordinate ]Magistnitos and by 
Police Inspectors once in every two months and occasionall}'^ by the Divisional 
Magistrates and in the Presidency town by the CommissioTu*r and Dejuity Coiir- 
missioner of Police ; annual returns are submitted by District Magistrates and the 
Commissioner of Police of the number of dealers and the business carried on by 
them, drawing special attention to new shops opened. The stateuient at foot shows 
the number of licenses issued or in force during the past seven years, with the 
quantities for which licenses were obtained, and the amount of sulphur purchased 
or imported and sold in each year.[''] 


STAMPS. 

254. Introduction. — By stumps [*] are meant not only labt'Is to be ailixod to 
or impressed upon documents, but also blank sheets of paper with stanjf)s printed 
upon them. The stamp duties take two forms. In one case they constitute a tax 
on litigation and proceedings under criminal law, applied towards the sujiport of the 


f*J SULPHt’K LICENsk'M IMSLKU M.KINti THE »‘AHT HEVB.V YBAHH. 
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1SH2 
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['j. Sketch Hi>tobv of Stami-s in the rKKsn.Kvrv -^Stanipn were first int nMluci'.l hy »he Briiiah Govointnont '1 l,f. 
Dative rulers <li<l not us.; ilii.n fin rn of icvirnuc. Tho osu lv »tftrn|i laws of iliis I*n Hi«loo<-y woit» {!oiitjiinr«l iu M.-mJimh 
I ve^ulatioiis |V, V, VI II, unci XVII of IsOS ; in section 35 of Mwlr.xs Uc^ulation VII of , unci in Mudrus R«ifiilui ion 

]( of 1S13 i Hiul Hutler the se iluty was Ic viod Uy inetliiH of stiimpcvl l»a|KT8 ami stamped cadjun- leuvos on the innt it iit i> •o 
of snitii, on exhibits, and OH sum mon.soM issued to procure the uttoudauco of wiinoases. Jly Madras Uotrulution Xlli 
of 1S16 the law was curried fm t iier, uiul it was enacted that all dcoumontB of eerluin deserijitions, sucli as lumdti, 
promissory notes, bills of cxchaupi*, A'c., executed in tho provincos should be stamped pre vious to cxocurion. At the 
same time a fresh table of foes on the iustitutiou of suits and on appeals was substituted for th<^ oxistinj? tribh* ■ 
and various other steps in the process of a suit were newly taxed, as the jiving of an answer, rejoindor, rrriconanmh* 
potitioOt&c. Under this Rcf^ulution a General Stump Office was established in Madras town with u Siiptrii tendonL 
subordinate to the Board of Ko venue. All stamped paper# reouired under tho Act were to bo manufactured by him and 
oosntsr-staiaped at tho Govornniont Oencral Treasury. In ISfiO, the Government of India Act No. X.XXVl of INGO 
appeared, in which the sabjoct-mattor of tho stamp rejfolations for Bengal, Bombay and Madras PresidenVies, toL^cthr » 
with soTeral new provisions taken from the English Statutes, wae reduced into one oimctmcnt applicablo to the wJm.Jc 
of India. ThU Act woe the first which included tho to^m of Madrae, hitherto exempt •, by Bengal Regulation XU of IH-'fi 
atasap dntiea were leviable wdihin tho town of Calcutta, but down to 1860 no similar law existed for the town of Madras 
or Bombay. India Act X of 18G2 was a mere repitxiuction with a few unimportant additions of India Act XXXVI 
of 1860. In 1867 India Act XXVI repealed Schedule B of the last Act, and the stamp duties on j udiei.n I proceed imrs 
warn iooraasad. Tho portion of tho existing atauip law which relntod to the stamping of documentH other than tbtiso 
for Judicial proceedings was down to this dato highly obscure, and in 1869 India Act XVJII took charge ofihin i.nrl 
of tho aubject and aimed ut cum pic rely reconstructing thot portion of tho law. In lb70 India Act VJl f bo 

I ’odioial part of the sf^mp law, diuiinishing the roles of 18U7 in nearly all cases, ami making vari.Mjs cbuiigt H m <lcP»il 
Jnder this Act tho fees in the Originsl Siclo of tho Ui^li Court and in tho Small Cause Court ut the jbesidoncy Unvn 
ware for the first time declared to bo leviable by adheaive atampa in lieu of cash. This Act is still in force India A< t 
XX of 1870 merely repairing some clerical errors which occurred in it, and Act XIll of 1«75 inserting corti.ii'i luoviHi.ti.H 
■etaiiva to probate dutioa. India Act I of 1870 has modified India Aet XVIII of 1860 for gcnor.Tl slumps 
part oouteiriplated ia ISTB to eonimlidato tho two brauehea of atuuip law but i he public wliich mas each is so dincixut 
that the Idea was not carried out. 
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law courts. The institution fee in various legal proceedings is levied in the shape 
of a stamp on the application, petitions and papers subsequently filed in court are 
in many instances similarly taxed, and stamps are also applied for levying fees on 
copying. This class of stamps is free from evasion, and is realized easily. The 
sanction or penalty consists in the refusal of the courts to proceed. In the other case 
stamps constitute a tar on bonds, deeds of conveyance, cheques, and other instru- 
ments executed by individuals; a main principle observed being that each distinct 
transaction between separate parties which is recorded by a written document must 
have a separate stamp attached to it. Though rarely made tlie subject of complaint, 
commercial stamps are probably to a certain extent evaded in spite of vigilance. 
The penalties here are inadmissibility of the documents as legal evidence, and in 
many cases direct penal consequences for omitting to employ the stamp at the time 
of or previously to executing the document. The law is however lenient as to 
permitting subsetpient rectification of omissions under this last head, and the respon- 
sible officers of Government are directed to use their discretion as to initiating 
prosecutions. The stamp taxation both judicial and commercial is in this country 
lighter, and the objects of the commercial stamp law are less numerous than is the 
case in England. 

255. Law and Depaetmkntal Arranqbmbnts. — The Acts at present in opera- 
tion are India No. 1 of 1879, called the Indian Stamp Act, for the stamping of 
documents other than those indicating stops in judicial and quasi-judicial pro- 
ceedings ; and India No. VII of 1870, called the Court Fees’ Act, for stamping in 
the last-named cases. 

256. If a person desires to execute a document specified as dutiable in 
India Act I of 1879, which will usually be of a mercantile nature, he must in most 
cases purchase blank paper, on which stamps have been printed or impressed, and 

f repare the document thereon. The schedules of the Act show what is dutiable, 
n some cases he must send his document prepared but unexecuted to the Stamp 
office to have stamped labels impressed there by the Superintendent of Stamps ; 
this provision has been made by the Governor-General’s rules under the Act. In 
certain cases of a simpler nature specified in the Act, an adhesive stamp may be 
purchased and applied by the person himself to the document, wliether before or 
after execution. A person executing unstamped, and otlier persons dealing in 
certain specified ways with, a document which is liable to be stomped, can with 
some limitations be prosecuted by the Collector for evasion of the .stamp laws. iSuch 
an unstamped document moreover is inadmissible as evidence in Civil (’ourts, .ami 
cannot bo registered by the Registration Department and cannot be authenticated 
by a public officer. ^ Under section 31- of the Act, Civil Courts can receive c(?rtaiii 
unstamped or insufficiently stamped documents, on payment of the deficiency with 
a penalty of ten times the duty, and will then endorse on the document that duty 
has bteon paid, and con.stitute it thenceforward valid. Every person having by 
law'or consent of parties authority to receive evidence, and every person in charge 
of a public office except an officer of police, can impound documents for evasion 
of stamp duty, and bring the matter to the notice of the Collector ; who can either 
certify them as already duly stomped, or can have them stamped with penalty, and 
pass them current as the Civil Courto above. Collectors may in certain cases remit 
penalties. The Board of Revenue may remit penalties in all cases. ' Stamping 
after execution is pei mitted in certain cases to render the document valid, but the 
process will not absolve from penalties the person who executed the document. 
The Board of Revenue are empowered to give an authoritative ruling on questions 
of stamp-duty referred to them. They can also if they think fit apply for the 
decision of the High Court on points regarding which they themselves are in doubt, 
either when these are referred to them or otherwise. Under Act I of 1879, the 

Indian Stamp Act, a number of rules have the force of law w'hich are shown in the 
foot-note. [•] 


t J Ruiii WITH FORM OF Law cNOBm G»H«RAL Stamf*.— B oard't SU&din; Order No. 4«*— Sale of SUmiM Rule* 
re^amg^the wlo of ilamp. publidiod wiUi 0.0., 24th Joly 1883, No. 2276. .fll registering officers undw^t III 3 

Stamp Act— Notification published in the Bort Saint George 
dated 1 2th Au^tt 1879. All Revenue officers in charge of divisions invested with o# 

sections 35 to 39— Notilication in the Fort Soint George Ousette, dated 16th July 1879. Powcrt of Collector mUicUd to 
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257. Fees under the Court Fees’ Act, India No. VIT of 1870, are paid in 
stamps. If of a valueless than ten rupees, the public convenience is consulted by 
making them adhesive ; if of the value of ten rupees or more, they consist of 
impressed sheets. The law under this Act, as far as it touclies the public, relates 
only to the amounts payable on the documents which represent the different stages 
of the Court’s proceedings. Under India Act VII of 1870, the Court Fees’ Act, 
sections 20, 22, 23, 27, 34, and 35, there are numerous rules having the force of 
law as shown in the next foot-note. [*] ^he Courts see that they are paid. 

258. The stamps upon the copies granted by Civil Courts and Session Judges 
are not levied under the Stamp Act or the Court Foes’ Act, but under administra- 
tive rules which the High Court have framed with the approval of Government. 
Formerly the copying charges were paid in cash, and this is still the practice in 
Revenue Courts and Offices and in Magisterial Courts ; but Civil Courts, Session 
Judges, and Cantonment Magistrates no longer accept cash payments for copying 
charges, except when the co|)ies are printed. When the papers are copied by hand 
the copy is written on sheets with special impressed stamps, and the copyist estal)- 
lishinent are paid fixed salaries. These impressed copy stamps are intended only 
to defray the cost of copying and are entirely distinct from the Court Fee stamp, 
which must be affixed to certain copies under the Act of that name. 


Sab and Head A^-sistant Colloctors — XotifK ation in the Fort Saint Gt'orgo Gazotto of the* 2nd Sojitoinhrr 1879. Sul)-C(d]e< toiM 
and Hoad AMitifitant Colloctui*s given of Collertor nndo.r Bt'ctiona 15, 17| 30, 31, 45, atnl .»l t«> 54 — Nutifiuition in 

the Fort Saint Oeorgu GuzotU*. dated .101 li XoviMuher 1881 . Notifirjition of the Govorrunent of Itidiu, dated ;ird Mnrcli 
188‘2. The following oxemptionH have al.so the fiirC43 of law: — Kills of exchange and cheques drawn in the ilydorubad 
Assigned Districts on which full duty has been jiaid there—Notiiieation in tho Fort Saint (•« orgo (.la/.olto, <bilcd Isl July 

1879. Bills of cxchango and chcqu('« driwn in the cantonment of Socundcnibad on wliich full duty ha« been paid Jtherc'-- 
Fort Saint Goorgo Gazette, dated 8th July 1879. Kills of exchange and cheques drawn in Mysore, (»n which full duty >uis 
been paid there — Notification in tho Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 9th September 1879. Keceipta given by Mounted 
Police constables for jpay — Notification, Fort Saint Goorgo Gazette, dated 23rd March 1880. IltMreiptH given by addressees 
for deposits for replies to tolegraphio moHiiages — Notification, Fort Saint Goorgo Gazette, dated Gth April ifiSO. Duty 
chargoeble on entry as Vakil of lligh Court reduced to Kupees 276 in certain cases — Notifiration, Fort Saint George* Gasette, 
datod 6th April 1880. Agsoements with Comaussariat officers — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 26th May 

1880. Receipts by payees on postal monoy orders — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 8th June 1880. 

Agreements with railway companies for conveyiinco of goods and receipts ^von by them — Notification, Fort Saint George 
Gazette, dated 3l8t August 1880. Agrcoinciits with railway companies, limiting their responsibility as common carriers 
-vNotifleation, Fort Saint Qcorgo Gazette, dated 23rd Novombor 1880. Rci^oipts for interest on Govorninont promissory 
notes — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 23rd March 1881. Puttahs to holders of land on ryotwarry settlement 
— Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, datod 1st Juno 1881. or counterpfirta Uioroof at time of Hottlement in 

certain cases— Notification, Fort Saint George Gazetlo, dated 27th Soplombor 1881. The duty on the following has been 
reduced Agreements for work on the cofi’cc planUitions of Mvsoro when advance does not c.\cood iiupocs 20, reduced to 
one anna— Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, datod 18th November 1879. Gift of shares in a com imny -Notification, 
Fort Saint George Gazetto, dated Gth July 1880. 

[*} Rvlss with kohce ok Law rxi»;H Coi rt Fkf.s. — Judieial Notification, Fort Saint Goorgo Guzottc?, datod 28th 
February 1872, under section 27, prescribing rules for foo-s in the Madras Small Cause Court. Uovonuo Notification, Fort 
Saint George Gazetto, dated 30th April 1872, nrewribing rules for supply, use, and renewal of Court. Fei> stamps. Revenue 
Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 20th May 1873, adding a proviso to Rule 3 of the Rules of 24th May 1872. 
Judicial Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 6th August 1873, rules for service of [uocebs^'H. R<'venue Notiln atxon, 
Fort Saint George Gazette, <bited 9th Dec ember 1873, ordu ring that Btations of TahsildarB and Deputy Tabaildars should 
he sub-dopOts. Judicial Nntiticati<m, Furl Saint Gi-^ngc Gazette, dat<?d 30th Juno 1874, iKHiiing new Hchedule of rati's for 
prrH’OMS service. Revenue Notification, Fort Saint Oeurgo Gazetto, ibitcd 23rd April 1875, ordering fed U) be dcaioted by a 
single stamp. Judicial Notification, Fort S.iint George Gazette, dated 17th July 1877, isMuing rtjviseJ bcdult) of rate's 
fi>r process foes. Notific.itioii, Fort Saint Gi orgc Gazette, dated 30th December 1879, amending revised .HcbednJe of mtes 
fV>r process fees. Notificati<»n, Kent Saint th orge Gazette?, dated 25th April 1882, issuing an adderulum to the sehedtil** of 
fees chargenble under tho nile.H fi;iiiu‘<l in ju« oi«laneo with section 20. Notification by Ooveniincnt of India (Fort Saint 
George Guzettc, datod 8th May 1883), preja ribing adhesive shintps for Court fees loss than Ru|Kre8 10 and impressed stamps 
for Rupees 10 and upward.-*, and Iben upon the notitbation issued by tho Government of Fort Saint Oootge, dated 1 9th 
May 1883, mollifying the nntificaliMn piibUsh*Mi in the Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 30th April 1872. Notifio.itivjns by 
Government of India, dated lUth Fibniary 1K84. nnd I8th June 1884, permitting refund of tlu’ value of Court F«'o Mtumpij- 
Also Government of India Riv^olutiou, 10th July 1881, No. 2090 ; I Ith October 1884, No. 3904, and 2Gt.h Doi ^ nihf'r 1HH4, No. 
2315. The following cxeniptionH have uIm) the force of Ixiw : — Fees on plaints, &c., under Madras Kegiilutioii VJ of 1831 — 
N'ltification, Fort Saint George Gazette, 131h Fi-bruary 1H7*2. Foes on copiesof jiidgmontBor dccisuuifl pas.scd undi'r Regu- 
litiun VI of 1831 — Notificntioii, Fort Saint George Gazidto, I3th February 1872. Fees on petitions rd ajip. il umbtr section 
55 of Madras Act IV of IS71 — Nutific.-ilion, Fuit Saint Getirge Gazette, 28th Janua^ 1873. Fees on r ojiies of final sf ntenVi-s 
(tr orders given to prisoners desirous of appealing th«*refrom — Notification, Fort Saint Goorgo Gazette, dated 4tli Getolier 
1870. Foes on bonds and other instruments oxiK Utcd by fCilaried ollicors of Govomment to secure the due performance 
their dutioo— Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 1 7th January 1871. Foes chargeable on probates and Itltors of 
administration in certain case.s — Notification, Fort Saint Gcnirge Gazetto, datod I st August 1871. I'eeti on final senteneca 
or orders liMsed by Criminal Courts when applied for bv persons in. jail — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 
16th AvA 1872. Fo<* on unauthonticated topics of settlement records fumishod to landholders and (ultivutors — Notifi- 
cation, l^rt Saint Goorgo Gazette, daRnl 20th Augu.st 1872. Fees on application! relating exclusively to the purchase of 
Go%'omin!nt aalt— Notification, Fort Saint Got.rgo..Gazctte, datod 3rd March 1874. Fcos ptiyabb? on proluite^i and letters of 
sdminiatration in cortain cases — Notifit-ntion. Fort Saint Goorgo Gazette, dated 6th May 1874. Fees leviable on certificates 
of adminiitration in certain cases — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazette, dated 1 6th February 1875. Foes on copies 
of oartain doeuments fumishod in criminal cam s — Notification, Fort Saint George Gazetto, dated 3lHt Julv 1877. Fees on 
copies of orders fumishod by Collectors under section 14 of the Madras IJconso Tax Act III of 1878 — Notification, Fort 
S.’iint George Gssette, dated 6th Auppisi 1879. Fees on sec urity bonds for tho keeping of tho peace — Notification, Fort 
Saint George Oaxette, dated 6th April 1880. Fees on copies furnished by Civil and Criminal Courts for tho private use of 
parties — Notification, Port Saint Goorgo Gazette, datod 12th July 188 i. Tho following fees have boon reduced: — Fees 
payable in suits by Qoremment r>*ots for tho recovery of lands sold for arrears of revenue— Notification, Fort Saint 
Oaaelte. dated lltk August 1874. Fi'o on petition to Collector under section 13 of the Uconso Tax Act reduced 
tu one anna — Notifleation, Port Saint George Gazette, datod 7th May 1878. 
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259. Stainp-imprc.ssetl papers u.sod to be locally manufacturcMl. Wntcr- 
Tnarlcecl papei’ wa.s received troin Knglaiid ou whicli the s'alue .st.airi]) was iiTi]tie>->i’<l 
at the Geiiei'al Ti'ea.snry, oi‘ on the abolition of the latter in IbOl at tlie 5Iinl, oi 
lastly on the clo.sing of the Mint at -the l^aper Stamping Department attached to the 
Accountant-General’s otUcc. Tlie counter-stamp of the Stamp office wa.s tlu'ii 
affixed. The papers so prepared w^ere issued to Collector.^, but before they were 
offered for sale by vendors the Collector’s seal had to be affixed. T.he manufac- 
ture of stamped papers locally has boen discontinued under the orders of the 
Government of India, except as a temporary measure the manufacture of copy 
stamped paper. The adhesive stamps used under the Indian Stamp Act are tlie 
ordinary one-anna I’eceipt stamp, the foreign bill stamp, and tlie share transfer 
stamp. These and the adhesive stamps under tlie Court Fees Act are all of 
English make. The “ irnpre.ssed label ” process is carried out by the Snjiei’inten- 
dent by means of labels of Kngli.sh make. The greater portion of the stock of 
Stamps of all descriptions is in charge of the Superintendent of Stamjis, wlio 
controls the supply to the provinces. 


200. Stamps of value less than Rupees 50 are usually sold through liccnserl 
vendors, who purchase them from the different treasuries at a discount and thus 
obtain a percentage on their sales. Under sections 51 to 54 of the General Stam|) 
Act, Collectors have the power to refund the value of spoiled or useie.ss stamps 
under certain conditions. There is no similar provision in the Court Fees’ Act, but 
refunds are permitted by certain notifications of the Government. 


261. Frauds are somewhat liable to occur in the use of adliesive stamps, 
which are easily removed from the documents to wdiich they are a])i)Iied. 'I’lie 
mode of fraud i.s usually to remove the stamp, and, if it is necessary to covi r 
appearances, to substitute one of inferior value which will resembli.' it. Sectioti d't 
of the Coiirt Fees Act requires that the stamp shall be effaced by pnncliing before 
the Court can take cognizance of the document. In order to prevent fraud on the 
part of the ministerial servants who might connive at old pnnciied stamps being 
introduced, arrangements are made for a second punching in diamond form befnri' 
the documents are put into tlie record room ; stamps so punched can hardly he 
reintroduced. 


262. Postage stamps and telegraph stamps do not belong to the Stanq) 
department, but the Sujiorintendent of Stamps is placed in charge of them for 
custody and distribution. Postage stamps are received direct from England l>y 
indents on the Soorctary of State for India, and telegraph stamps from the Stamp 
Office in Calcutl.H. Local depots are supplied by the Superintendent of Stamps 
on the indents of the officers in charge. Every ti’easury in the Presidency, includ- 
ing those attached to ^lysoro, Coorg, Hyderabad, and Travancoro, is a local depot 
for the sale of postage and telegraph stamps of the value of not less than Rupees 5 
of labels at one time. Under the Post Office Act and the rules framed under 
it (vide the Government of India Gazette, dated 15th January 1881), the District 
officer may license? any person to be a vendor of postage stanqis pi-ovided ho is not 
employed in a Government treasury and is a ‘bona fide’ vendor of such stamp.s. 
To such licensed vendors discount at the rate of half an anna per rupee is allowed 
as well as to all postmasters and deputy postmasters, and to all stamj) vendors 
licensed under the General Stamp Act, who ai-e required by the Post Office Act 
to vend postage stamps. To purchasers other than the above no discount i.s 
allowed. Discount i.s not allowed on sales of telegraph stamps. Embos.-^td 
postage envelopes of the value of half an anna, one anini, and four annas .six pies 
are sold in packets containing sixteen envelopes, for the value of the .stamp.s borne 
on them, ])ortions of a packet not being saleable, under the saint* conditions as 
stamps with the privilege of discount. Service stamps are sold to Government 
officials without restriction a.s to minimum amount. No discount i.s allowed on these 
sales. Tlie bulk of the postage and telegraph stamps at local depots ai-o umlei* 
the joint lock and ki‘y of the Collector or his Treasury Deputy Collector and tlie 
Treasurer. 

263. STATisTtcs. — During the year ending Slst March 1884, the gross receipts 
from Court Fees were Rupees 34,71,702 and from General Stamps Rupees 
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19,99,211, making a total of Rupees 64,70,913. Tlie charges were Ru|)ees .2, 70,Ol 1 , 
leaving a net receipt of Rupees 52,00,902. The net receipts for a series of ten 
years are given in the foot-note. [*] The incidence of the stamp revenue on the 
population varies from Anna 1‘31 in Vizagapatam district to Annas 4'99 in Mala- 
bar, Annas 8*28 on the Neilgherries, and Rupee 1 Annas 9‘7t) in the town of 
Madras. 


CIVIL JUSTICE. 

264. Introduction. — The accompanying map ['] and App. XCV, Vol. II, sliow 
the stations at which there are Civil Courts. The law relating to Civil Courts 
generally is contained in the following : — Statute 44 and 45 Vic., c. 58, ss. 144 — 151 
(1881), Army ; India Act Xli of 1858, s. 25 (Minors) ; India Act I of 1859, s. 67 
(Merchant Seamen) ; India Act IX of 1859, s. 16 (Claims to Property seized as 
Forfeited) ; India Act XV of 1869, ss. 4, 11 (Evidence of Prisoners) ; India Act 
VII of 1870, 3. 6, sch. II, No. 1 (a), (Court Fees) ; India Act XXIII of 1871, ss. 
4 — 7 (Pensions); India* Act III of 1873 (Civil Courts, Madras) ; India Act XV of 

1877, 8. 4, sch. II, No. 13 (Limitation); India Act XIX of 1877, ss. 2, 3 (Minis- 
terial OfiBcers) ; India Act VI of 1878, s. 17 (Treasure Trove); India Act VII of 

1878, ss. 8 (6), 71 (5), (Forests); India Act IV of 1882, s. 136 (Transfer of IVo- 
perty) ; India Act X of 1882, ss. 133, 140, 142 (Criminal Procedure); India Act 
A.IV of 1882 (Civil Procedure); Mad. Act II of 1864; ss. 58, "7^9 (Recovery of 
■Arrears of Revenue) ; Mail. Act VIII of 1865, ss. 78, 87 (Recovery of Rent) ; Mad. 
Act IV of 1866, S3. 1, 3, 8 (Exempting Service Inams from Reg. VI of 1831); 
Mad. Act I of 1870, ss. 20, 21 (Canal Tolls and Ferries) ; Mad. Act I of 1876, ss. 
5, 6 (Assessment of Land Revenue) ; Mad. Reg. IX of 1822, s. 16 (Malversation : 
Collectors: Embezzlement: Appeals); Mad. Reg. VI of 1831, s. 3 (Hereditary 
OflBces) ; Mad. Rt-g. HI of 1832, ss. 2, 3 (Limitation). The detailed law is shown 
under the heads of “ Civil Courts,” ” Hi 
II, App. LIV. 

265. High Court, Civic Side. — The administration of civdl justice is under 
the exclusive superintendence of the High Court, constituted by 24 and 25 Vic., 
c. 104, and by Letters Patent. The High Court consist-s of a Chief .Justice and 
four Puisne Judges; the Chief Ju-stice and one of the Puisne Judges being 
Barristers appointed by the Queen from the Bar of the United Kingdom, and the 
other Judges being experienced members of the civil service (covenanted or 
uncovenanted) appointed by Her Majesty on the nomination of the Local Govern- 
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purain. Amb4aamudratn, Angidipurnm, Anjengo, Ariyalur, Arnt, Aska, Badag^a, BapHtla, iiollary, Borhamporo, lies- 
vida, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Carnmnore, CliSrak4d, Chicacole, Chidambaram, ChingIcput.'Chittoor, Cocanada, Coimliatoro, 
CoimJajioor, Cuddalorc, Caddapah, Cumbum, DiiidiMul, Kllorc, Erakd, Erode, Oooty, Gudnltir, Ountfir, Karur, K6sarap’6d. 
Kkvali, Kollegil. Kriahnagiri, KuHtalai, Kuinbak6uani, Kurnoo), Madanapallo, Mudnim, Madura, Manontoifdy, Manga- 
lore, Mannlrgadi, Masulipatam, M4yavarunt, N^makal, Kandaldr, KaiidykI, NHr*«ipur, Negapatam, Nellore, Ongole, 
Ootacamund, Palamcottali, Pilghat, Palni, Patukdta, Pararnakudi, Pirvatipur, Pe<ldAporAm, Pcuukotida, Poouamallee, 
Froddutur, Quilandi, Rajahrnundry, Salem, Sivagauga, Shiyili, Sbolinghur, Snyaikuntham, SHvitliputd c 8t. Tboman* 
Kount, Tadpatri, Taliparamba, Tanjore, Tandkii, Tekkali, TelUobcrry, Tinnevelly. Tirukoilur, Tirumangalam. Tirupali, 
Timpatur, Tiruturaipundi, Timvalliir, Tiruvilur, >Tiruv4di, Tranquebar, Trichiiiopoly, Tuticorin, Udamalftet, Udipi, 
Vayltn, Vellore, Villupurain, Visiignpatam, Vizianngraui, Vrtddli4chalam. 
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merit. The High Court exercises ordinary original jurisdiction over all suits the 
cause of action in which has arisen within the limits of the city of Madi-as, and it 
exercises appellate jurisdiction over all Civil Courts established througliout the 
Presidency. Original cases in the High Court are decided by a single .ludge, from 
whose decision thei’e is an ajipeal which is ordinarily hesird and didcrmined by a 
division bench con.sisting of two Judges. In the same manner appeals from the 
rnofussil courts are heard and determined by a division bench of two Judge.s; bnl; 
in any case in which the two Judges differ in opinion, the appeal i.s i-e-heani and 
finally determined by a full bench consisting of three or more Judges. IJy it.s 
Letters Patent the High Court possesses powers of extraordinary originaljurisdic- 
tion, in the exercise of which it can call up and determine any suit or ajipeal from 
any coxtrt subject to its superintendence. By clause 18 of its Letters Patent 
(1885) it has power to hold sittings under a single Judge for the relief of in.solvont 
debtors at Madras ; sucli Judge exercising, within the Presidency (town) of Madra.*^, 
such powers and autlioritie.s with respect to original and appellate jurisdiction and 
otherwise as are constituted by the laws relating to ‘insolvent debtors in India. 
By its Letters Patent the High Court also possesses admiralty, testamentary, and 
matrimonial jurisdiction. 

266. Madras Pbe.stdkncy Codbt of Small Causes. — All small suits of 2,000 
rupees and below that value within the Presidency town are cognizable, and may 
be summarily determined by the Madras Court of Small Causes sitting under Act 
XV of 1882. The court consists of a First Judge who must be a Barrister-at-Law, 
and two other Judges who are as ai-ule appointed from the ranks of the uncoveiianf ed 
service aided by an officer styled Registrar who tries suits up to 20 nipec.s in 
value. This court may also try actions of a small cause nature of more than 2,000 
rupees in value, under section 20 of the above Act, if the parties consent to the 
jurisdiction of the court. It is not intended that the Small Cause Court .sliould try 
questions involving title, or affecting immoveable property, but it may deal with 
title incidentally arising in the disposal of suits within the pecuniary jurisdiction 
of the court, such as suits for house and ground rent, &c. It may also deal with 
case.s of tenancy and permissive occupancy under section 41 of the above Act. But 
the decision of the Small (’ause Court iii no way debars the j>artios from carrying 
their dispute into the High Court, so far as it affects title to landed pro[)ei’ty, tliero 
to be inquired into and determined in the regular way. Tliere were 25,079 suits 
instituted in this court in 1883, of which 25,007 were small cause suits and 72 
summary suits on negotiable instruments under chapter 30 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. 

267. District Courts. — In each of the districts into which the Presidency i.s 
divided, except Anantapore, Malabar and theNeilglierries, there is a chief court styled 
the District Court, Avhich i.s presided over by a District Judge appointed from the 
covenanted civil service. In the district of Malabar there are two such courts of 
this class, styled the District Courts of North Malabar and South Malabar. Tlio 
District Courts for Anantapore and the Neilgherries are those of Bellary and 
Coimbatore respectively. District Court is both an original court and an appellate 
court, and by section 27 of the Madras Civil Courts Act III of 1873 the District 
Judge is vested with general control over all the Civil Courts of whatever grade 
established in his district, subject however to rules prescribed for the purpose by 
the High Court. All appeals in suits decided by the inferior courts in which the 
amount litigated is 5,000 rupees and less, lie to the District Courts ; but where the 
amount or value of the subject-matter of the suit exceeds 6,000 rupees, the appeal 
lies to the High Court direct under section 13 of the Act above mentioned. The 
Jaw in reference to District Courts is contained in the following enactments : — 
India Act XIX of 1841, ss. 1 — 19 (Wrongful Possession in cases of Succession) ; 
India Act I of 1846, ss. 10, 12 (Pleaders) ; India Act XX of 1847, s. 7 (Copyright) ; 
India Act XXXIV of 1858, s. 8 (Lunacy, Supreme Courts) ; India Act XXXV of 
1858, 83 . 9-— 19, 12 (Lunacy, Mofussil Courts); India Act XXXVI of 1868, ss, 8,15 
(Lunatic Asylums); India Act XV of 1859, ss. 22, 33 (Patents) ; India Act XXI 
of 1860, s. 13 (Registration of Societies) ; India Act XXVII of 1800, ss. 3, 5, G 
(Collection of Debts on Successions) ; India Act V of 1861, s. 40 (Police) ; India 
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Act IX of 1861, 93 . 1—8 (Minors); India Act XVI of 1861, s. 10 (Stage Car- 
riages); India Act XX of 1863, ss. 5— 10, 14,15 (Religiou-s Endowments) ; Ind.a 
Act XXIII of 1863, s. 67 (Claims to Waste Lands) ; India Act X of ISGo, ss, 
239, 308 (Succession); India Act XV of 1865, s. 17 (Parsee Marriage) ; India Act 
IV of 1869, 8. 4 (Divorce) ; India Act XV of 1869, s. 5 (Evidence of Prisoners); 
India Act VII of 1870, s. 22 (Court Fees) ; India Act X of 1870, s. 3 (Land Acqui- 
sition); India Act IX of 1872, s. 265 (Contract) ; India Act XV of 1872, ss. 45, 
46, 48, 85 (Marriage of Christians); India Act II of 1874, s. 64 (Administrator- 
General); India Act III of 1877, s. 46 (Registration) ; India Act XV of 1877, s. 4, 
sch. II, No. 152 (Limitation) ; India Act XVIII of 1879, ss. 7, 14 (Legal Practi- 
tioners); India Act I of 1880, s. 6 (Religious Societies); India Act II of 1882 
(Trusts); India Act IV of 1882, s. 57 (Transfer of Property); India Act VI of 
1882 (Companies); India Act XIV of 1882 (Civil Procedure); and Mad. Act V of 
1865, s. 4 (Amending India Act XXIV of 1859). The detailed law is shown 
under the heads of “District Courts” and “District Judge” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

268. Sdbobdinate Judges’ Coubts. — The court next in importance to that of 
the District Judge is the Court of the Subordinate Judge, formerly styled a Principal 
Sudder Ameen, who is usually a native oflBcer belonging to the uncovenanted service. 
The pecuniary jurisdiction of this officer is co-extonsive with that of the District 
Judge, whose assistant he really is in the disposal of original and appellate work. 
Subordinate Judges are appointed to districts in which the civil work is unusually 
heavy. There is one ISubordinate Judge in Bellary, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, Norti» 
Malabar and South Canara; two in each of the districts of Godavery, Madura, and 
South Malabar ; and throe in the district of Tanjore ; or foxirtcen Subordinate 
Judges in all. Three first-grade Subordinate Judges draw Rupees 800 y)er mensem, 
five second-grade Rupees 650, and six third-grade Rupees 500. The District Judge 
is empowered by law to remove to his own court any suit filed in a Subordinate 
Court which he may for any reason see fit to dispose of himself, and to refer to the 
Subordinate Judge for disposal any suit or appeal not exclusively cognizable by the 
District Court. By section 28 of the Civil (Courts Act the (lovernment may invest 
any or all of these Subordinate Judges with the jurisdiction of a Judge of a Court 
of Smsill Causes for the surnmai'y trial of suits up to the nniount of 500 rupees ; 
as a fact all the Subordinate Judges are invested with such powers. 

269. District Moonsifs’ Courts. — As a court proper, with all the functions of 
a regular judicial tribunal, the Court of the District Moonsif is the lowest in grade, 
but it is at the same time the most important to the country, as it is widely distri- 
buted, and is thus the chief court of first instance open to the people. There are 
106 such courts in the Presidency, giving an average of five to a district. Twenty- 
five first-grade District Moonsifs draw Rupees 400 per mensem, twenty-five second - 

g -ade Rupees 300, twenty-five third-grade Rupees 260, and thirty-one fourth-grade 
upees 200. District Moousifs are selected from native officers of experience who 
have risen in the subordinate ranks of the judicial department or from members of 
the native bar. The District Moonsifs jurisdiction extends to suits the value of 
which does not exceed 2,500 rupees ; and he is also invested with a Small Cause 
jurisdiction over suits up to 50 rupees in value. The law relating to Distrii^t 
Moonsifs is shown in detail under the head of “ Disti-ict Moonsifs ” in Vol II 
App. LIV. ’ * 

270. Military Small Caose Courts. — In military cantonments the Canton- 
ment Magistrate is generally invested by Government, under Madras Act I of 1860, 
with the powers of a Court of Small Causes with a pecuniary jurisdiction not 
exceeding 500 rupees. There are three such courts, at St. Thomas’ Mount, Poona- 
malleo, and Cannanore. 

271. Village Moonsifs’ Courts and Punchatkts. — A still lower court is that 
of the Village Moonsif, established by Madras Regulation IV of 1816, to meet the 
simple requirements of a village community. The head of the village is under 
the Regulation ‘ex-officio’ a Village Moonsif; local custom however sometimes has 
it otherwise. ^ Under Madriw Act IV of 1883, the Village Moonsifs’ Jurisdiction Act, 
the V illage Moonsifs juuicial powers extend to suits for personal property up to 
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20 rupees, his decisions not being open to appeal ; if the parties consent, ho may 
try and determine similar suits up to 100 rupees in value in the character of an 
arbitrator, and when the litigant villagers wish such a course, he has power under 
Madras Regulation V of 1816 to summon a punchayet, generally of five persons, to 
decide suits for personal property without limitation as to value. Under ^Madras 
Regulation XII of 1816 Collectors of Districts may summon punchayets through 
the Village Moonsifs, and may, with the consent of parties, refer to such p\inchayets 
the settlement of suits respecting the occupying, cultivating and irrigating of land 
between proprietors or renters and their ryots; as well as claims to crops and lands 
and cases of disputed boundary. There were in all 36,6 12 Village Moonsifs in 
1883, but the number of Village Moonsifs that actually exercised civil powers was 
2,339. There were 48,967 suits instituted in these courts in the sauie year, the 
total value of the suits being Rupees 3,09,256. The law on the subject is shown iji 
detail under the heads of “ District Punchayets,*’ “Punchayet,” “ Village Moonsifs ” 
and “Village Punchayets’’ in Vol. II, i^pp- LIV. 

272. Reveni’k Courts. — Collectors, Sub-Collector.?, and As.sist.ruit and Deputy 
Collectors in charge of a division sit as Revenue Courts and exercise judicial powei‘.s 
under the following Regulations : — (a) Madras Regulation IX of 1822 and India 
Act XXXVI of 1837, on charges against native servants of the Collector’.? publit; 
establishment, heads of villages, curnnms and their gooinastas and other village* 
officers and servants, for exacting or corruptly receiving money for the performance 
of official acts, levying unauthorized cesses or extra collections for their private use, 
embezzling public money or other ptiblic property, falsifying, destroying, or con- 
cealing public accounts or other documents relating to the reeinpt or expenditure of 
public money or other public projierty ; (6) Madras Regulation ^'l of 1831, regarding 
claims to hereditary village offices in the Revenue and Police ili'part, merits, and to 
the emoluments attached to thc.se offices ; the ordinary courts have no jurisdiction 
in regard to such claims ; and (c) Madras Act VIIl of 1865 regarding disputes 
between landlord and tenant in which no question of title is mvolved. The 
Revenue Courts have power under the latter Act to enforce the terms of a tenancy, 
to compel the excliange of puttahs and mooebilkas, to settle the rates of assessment 
or rent, to order sales under distraint, to award compensation for damages in such 
distraint, to arrest def.aultors, and to eject tenants. These courts, liowcver, do 
not possess jurisdiction when any ‘ bonfi. fide’ question of title to the land itself is 
raised in the course of such a suit. 

273. Suits Govkunment and Government Oeeiceus in the Revenue 

Department. — When a suit is instituted against Governnuuit, or again.st Collectors 
or their subordinates for acts done in tlieir official capacity, a rejiort containing the 
facts of the case, for the accuracy of which the Collector is responsible, is sulnnitted 
to the Board of Revenue with copy of the plaint and of the draft .answer which it 
is proposed to file. When the Board con.?i(ler the .suit defensibk*, t hey are empo\v<M ed 
to Unction its defence at the public cost unless the value of tbe suit exci'eds Rujhm'.s 
1,000, or unless there is some important principle involved, in which ca.se the 
matter is submitted for the orders of Government. Difficult anil doubtful ca.ses uru 
referred for the advice of the Government law officers. In simple suits bi'twemi 
Government ryots for the transfer of puttah in whicli thoCollector i.s made a defendant 
‘ pro formfi, ’ in view to registration, the defence may be iindertaken by Itirn witliont. 
reference to higher authority. When a suit is decided, the result must bo reported 
to tbe Board and copy of tbe decree and judgment subruitted, ami when the iha ision 
is adverse to Government, the report must be submitted in time to admit of oiiler.s 
being passed as regards an appeal if such course is deemed advi.sable. No fr>rmal 
application is required for sanction to defend suits regarding claims to wa.?te lands 
under India Act XXIII of 1863, but a report of the institution of the suit is .sub- 
mitted for the information of Government. Suits against Government and Gol* 
lectors are chiefly of the following description : (a) for the cancellation of sales foi* 
arrears of revenue under Madras Act II of 1864< ; (6) for tninsfer of puttahs and 
registration of lands; (c) disputes regarding irrigation rights; (d) claims to waste 
land assigned by Government to parties under the rules for the disposal of assessed 
waste ; and (<?) claims to house sites in the gramanuttam or village site. 
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274. Statistics. — Tlio statoincnt ut foot exhibits the pro])ortion in which the 
several classes of regular courts contributed to the total institution of original 
litigation in 1883. [*] 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES. 

275. Introdltction. — The primary object of a Registration law [‘] is to obviato 
the inconveniences arising from the purchase of a title to immoveable property, tlio 
validity of which cannot bo checked. It has been extended in India however .so a.s 
to cover the leases of immoveable property, various transactions in connection witli 
moveable property, and authorities to adopt a son. The law provides the machinery 
necessary for registration, lays down the duties and powers of the different classes 
of officers, declares what arc/ the registrable documents and the effects of registra- 
tion and non-registratiou, and prescribes the mode, time and place of presentation 
and registration. Tlie main feature in the present registration law is the distinc- 
tion of registrable documents into those which must be registered in order to obtain 
validity as evidence in a Court of Justice or what are called compulsory documents 
(exceeding Rupees 100 in value), and thoso which it is at the option of the parties 
to register or not as they think fit without any such penalty (below Rupees 100 
in value). In the case of documents falling under the second head it is provided 
that a registered document of the same class shall take priority in evidence ovei 
a non-registered one. Optional registration has since tho introduction of these 
arrangements in 1877 gradually expanded and represents now fully half of the 
total registrations of the Presidency. 

276. Law. — Tho enactments now wholly or in part affecting this subject in 
this Presidency are, India Act III of 1877 (the Indian Registration Act) abovemen- 
tioned, and India Act XII of 1879 (an Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 
the Registration Act, 1877, and the Limitation Act, 1877). The following are tho 
documents specified in the Act as the subject of compulsory registration ; — (a) 
instruments of gift of immoveable property; (5) other non-tostarnentary instru- 
ments which purport or operate to create, declare, as.sign, limit or e.xtinguisli, 
whether in present or in future, any right, title or interest, wliot.her vested or 
contingent, of the value of 100 rupees and upwards, to or in irnraoveablo projierty ; 
(r) noil-testamentary instrmnouts which acknowledge the ri.'ceipt or payment of 
any consideration on account of the creation, declaration, assignment., limitation or 
extinction of any such right, title or interest; and (d) lca.ses of irnraoveablo property 
from year to year, or for any term exceeding one year, or reserving a yearly rent ; 
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[*] Skbtcii History ok Regihtration or Abscbancm. — In tho year 1834 tlic Court of Directors »>f the JF’nst liuii.k 
Company proposed tho cnactinont of a law making registration of deeds reliiting to ijiiniovcnhlo ctinipiilsoi’v 

under sneh penalties sod safeguards as might bo docmed -roqnisito. LcgUlativo |»roposnl8 were accortlittgly made, uttd 
the subject was referred from time to time to various committees, until in 1864 n Bill rontaining the tnain siit>8tn)ice of 
the present law on the subject was passed as India Act XVI of 1864. This Act has since underguno sovcrul modifica- 
tions (vide India Acts IX of 1865, XX of 1866, XXVII of 1868, and VIII of 1871), and the law ns at prosent adiiiiinstcretl 
is contained in India Act III of 1877, as amended by India Act XII of 1879. The principle of Act 111 of 1877 is tho 
■ame as that of tho law previounly in force, India Act Ko. VIII of 1871, but the new onnetment has effected several 
detailed alterations. The department was constituted aa soon as India Act XVI of lH6i came into opertitiou with ;» 
Registrar-General on llu|>cos 1,500 a month, District Registrars on 25 per cent, of tlic fees collected in ih<*ir 
districts, and Deputy Registrars on 60 per cent, of tho fees realized in their offices. It will be seen from the renuirks 
In the text that the constitution remains very much tho tamo at tho present date. 
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(tj) authorities to adopt a sou, e.Kocntod after the first day of .lamiai'y 1S72 aiul not 
confei’red by a will. Tliey have dediictetl from them however the fulloAving excep- 
tions : — nothing in clauses [h) and (r.) above to apply to (i) any cotiipositioti-deed ; 
(ii) any instrument relating to shares in a joint stock company, Jiotwithstaiiding 
that the assets of sucli company consist in whole or in part of immoveable 
property, or (iii) any endorsement upon or transfer of any debenture issued liy any 
such company ; (iv) any document not itself creating, declaring, assigning, limiting 
or extinguishing any right, title or ijiterest of the value of 100 rupees arirl upwards 
to or in iramoveaV)lo property, but merely creating a right to obtain nnotlier 
document which will, when executed, create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish any 
such right, title or interest ; (v) decrees and orders of courts and awards ; (vi) 
grants of irarnoveablo property by Government ; (vii) instruments of part ition made 
by revenue officers ; (viii) certificates and instruments of collab'ral security granted 
under the Land Improvement Act, 1871. The following arc specified as oj)tionally 
registrable : — (a) iristrumeuts (other than instruments of gift and wills) which 
purport or operate to create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish, whether in present 
or in future, any right, title or inttn'est, whether vested or contingent, of a value 
less than 100 rupees, to or in immoveable property ; (b) instruments acknowledging 
the receiptor payment of any consideration on account of the creation, declaratioii, 
assignment, limitation or extinction of any such right, title or interest; (c) leases 
of immoveable property for any term not exceeding one year, and leases exempted 
under section 17 ; (d) instruments (other than xvills) which purport or operate (o 
create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish any right, title or intcj’est to or in 
moveable property; (<?) wills; (/) all other documents not required by section 17 to 
be registered. The notifications and rules under section.s ], (b), and 78 of Imlia 
Act ill of 1877, which have the force of law, are' given at foot.['‘] The main 
provisions of tho law under subject heads are given in Vol. II, App. LIV, under 
the title Indian Registration Act. 

277. Establishment. — For registration purposes this Presidency is divided into 
22 districts and 204 sub-districts, tho districts being generally with tin; exception 
of Calicut and Tellichcrry conterraitmus with the limits of the rcvomic collcctoratos. 
The sub-districts are also as a nde co-extenaive with the talooks and divisions of 
deputy tahsildars and sub-magistrates. A list of the registrars’ and siilj-rcgistj io'.s’ 
stations in the ditrerent «b'stricts is given in Vol. II, App. liXIIf. The (lovenimciit 
were originally in favor of employing e.xisting judicial agency in perfonnitig flic 
work of registration, but this i<lea was after due consideration abandoned. 'I’lie 
department is at present administered by 22 registrars, 204 .snb-i-egi.sti'iirs and 20 
probationary sub-registrar.s under the control of an officer .styh'd the Inspectoi - 
General of Registration. Tlie 22 rogi.strars are officers .spc'ciidly apjjointcfl. 
the 294. sub-registry offices 58 are presided over by talook slieristadar.s and snl)- 
magistrates, and 241 by persons specially appointed. As regi.stration incr(‘ase.s 
and as tho offices become .self-supporting, the revenue ofljcor.s, who.so duties arc 
suflSciently onerous and preclude thefn from satisfactorily attemding to the n'gis- 
tration work, are being relieved by the appointment of special officers duly ti-aincd 
as sub-registrars. Originally all registering officers and their establishments wore 
paid by a commission on the foes collected, but this mode of remuneration has been 
superseded by a .system of fixed salaries combined with commi.ssion. Tho rcgi.strui s 
are located at tho head-quarters of districts and are paid by fixed salaries varying 

Notifications and Rules having the force of Law under India A1ct III ok 1877. — (!) Uinli*r Ri riion I, 
Judicial notification, dated 2Bth September 1881, published in the Fort St. Oeorgo Guzetto of tbo 4th nr(ohi«r IHKi, 
declaring tho Rcffistrution Act to bo inopointivo in tho whole of tho scbocluled thStrici^ iti thin y. (-) 

Under section fil), Judicial notification revised registration rules, published in the Fort Sf. (i.izcim 

Sapplement, datod 13th March 1883. The rules are divided into two parts. The first part cout.niua cn uiio 
direotions as to tho languages which should be deemed to be , commooljr used in each district and snh-di.vti irr, 
tho territorial divisions with reference to which immoveable property should bo described, the Huch on in 

presentation and attendance loviiiblo under sections 24 and 34 of the Act, tho procudun? on the prr'Hent.n lou of 
docunionts for registration and tho course to be foUowod to enforce tho attendance of e*ecijiant.s and Tli<‘ 

second part emboilies departmental instructions regarding the transcription of documents, the preparntinn of iruh 
the issue of commissions, the custo«ly of books, the destruction of docutnents and records, uml otlier iniHri llurKv 
matters. (3) Under section 78, Judicial notification, dated let April 1884, contains a table of ffuV.i for rhr registrnf : i. 
of docoinenta and other miscelhincoiis transactions connected therewith. Tho fees nre arranged according i' 
vfiluo of dociimeuts. The niiscnllane.ous fees am levied for search or ins|K?ction, gniniing copii-s, ati.estaf < 
powers of attorney, iaatie of commissions, n#teridatice at private msidenccs, travelling allownnccs for ic'gistt al ion - / 

for private attendance, transmission of memoranda or copies, and for tbs safe curI^mIv of i/ucuiim ills*. 
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from 100 to 500 rupees, aud by a commission of 20 per cent, on the amount of fee.s 
collected and remitted by them during the month, the maximum being fixed at 
Rupees 50 for all registrars except the Registrar of Madras, who is allowed Rupees 
100 a month. The special sub-registrars who are distributed into seven classes or 
grades are also remunerated partly by a fixed salary and partly by commission, tlu^ 
former ranging fi’om 30 to 75 rupees and the latter being at the same rate as that 
allowed to the registrars in the provinces. With* the exception of throe appointments 
in the Wynaud division of Malabar the salary is not by appointment Imt personal 
in the case of all officers, registrars or sub-registrars. The probationary sub- 
registrars who are graduates are paid 20 rupees, and those who are undorgratluates 
and matriculates 15 rupees a month. The establishments of special registrars and 
sub-registrars are paid partly by salary and partly by a commission of 19 per cent, 
on the gross collections remitted into the treasury. The official sub-registrai s 
receive a commission of 20 percent, as personal remuneration on the fees ibey 
remit, aud 24 per cent, for their establishments. The special registering ufficer.s 
are, as a rule, chosen from among the graduates and mnlergrudiiates of the Mudra.s 
University, and they are required to acquire a practical knowledge of their duties 
iu tlio office of the district registrar before taking up their appointments. ['*] 

278. PuocKDUUE. — As coon as a document is presented for registration, it is 
fix'st read to see whether it is correctly drawn up in accordance wdth the provisions 
of the Registration Act and rules, and whether it is correctly .stamped according 
to its nature and value. If not correctly drawn up the document is rejected ; if 
not correctly stamped it is impounded and sent to the Collector. If the document 
is properly drawn up according to the requirements of the Act and rules, tlie 
registering oflScer levies the prescribed fee and after examining the executant or 
executants aud witnesses, writes the necessary endorsements on it. Tlie docuuu nt 
is then copied into the I’egistor-book. In registrars’ offices the endorsements arc 
written in English. The party who presents the document obtains two receipts, 
one for the document, presented by him and the otlier for the fees paid by him; 
on returning the next day, or as the case may be, he receives back his document. 
In addition to the duties above mentioned, returns have to be prepai'ed at the 
beginning of each month for sjibmission to the registrar or to the Inspectoi'- 
Geueral, according as the registering officer is a sub-registrar or registrar. Resides 
the monthly returns tliero is also an account current prepared at the beginning of 
each month. This shows the receipts and disbursements for the j)receding month 
and compares the regi.st rations and receipts of that mouth with tho.se of the same 
month in the previous year. Registrars and sub-registrars stationed at the tulook 
head-quarters of a district remit their collections daily. Those who are stationed 
elsewhere remit the collections on the 10th and the 25th of every month, 'I’lie 
inspection of registration offices by revenue officers is considered part of tlieir 
duties. The principal point.s to which their attention is directed, are to see: — (n) 
That the Stamp and Registration Acts and tho registi-ation tal.^Ies of fees are uof. 
infringed, (/y)That the registers, indexes, returns, &c., are legibly written, and 
are free from erasures ; that interlineations, are duly attested, and that the 
register-s are kept with neatness, (c) That the fees collected are paid intact into 
the public treasury, (d) That documents are registered and returned without 
delay, (e) That parties are not subject to any unnecessary annoyance or incon- 
venience ; and that they are not required to pay more fees than are prescribed 
in the tables of fees. (/) That the grounds for refusal to register are valid. 


*1 CL.4S.^(FirATIO.V A.VIi I»A V OK RkOISTRARS AND SVB-RROIRTKAKM. 



Sub-registrars. 

Salary. 

Com- 

fnission. 
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Class I 

76 

60 

12.6 

Do. IT 

60 

60 

110 

Do. Ill 

60 

1 60 

1 100 

Do. IV * 

46 

60 

' 05 

Do. V i 

40 

50 

m 

Do. VI i 

36 

60 

H5 

Do VII 

30 

50 

80 
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(j;) That registration ofhccrs do not absent themselves for long periods to attend 
private residences, (/t) That no undue delay takes place in registration. Depart- 
mental rules not having the force of law are not in any codified form. They 
extend over a serie.s of years and relate to matters of detail counccted with the 
work of the department generally. 

279. St.^tistics. — The statement at foot [*] exhibits the progress of the depart- 
ment since its first organization. Of the total number of 477,3:11. registration.s in 
1883-S4, 232,519 were compulsory, 212,041 optional, and 32,774 miscollaneous. 
The amount at the credit of the dopax'trnent on the 31st .March 1883 was Rupees 
14,07,994. The surplus in I>s83-S4 amounted to Rupees 31,018, and iai.sed the 
aggregate credit balance to Rupee.s 14,89,012. 


REGISTRATION OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

280. CoMMKCCiAi,. — Conimeicial joint stock companie.s arc either registered 
under the Indian Companie.s’ Act, India Act VI of ]882,[‘] or fonnod under some 
other special Act ; or cxuistituted l>v royal charter or letters jiatent. Jn the two 
latter ca.sc.s the conipauie.s arc.' .suixject to tlic terms of the 8j)ecial enactment, 
chartei*, or lotter.s patent, under which they are respt'ctively C(U),st ituted. Mo.st 
companies, however, are l egistort'd under the Acts of 18()(i ami 1882. Under l.lie 
law no banking company or j)ai tiiei'ship can con-sist of more than 10 persons 
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[*3 Sketch History or Kcr,r.sTRATi<iN' or Joint Stock Comiwsiks is the pRK.‘<ir>ENcv — 'i Jm? first A< t on thr- Hulijcrt 
of joint stock companies is India Act XLIII of 1850, “ for the regulation of Hn^^istcrod Joint Stook C«»inimni(*H.‘' 
llegistmtion waa by tlds Act ojitiomil, and the Snpr«,iinc Courts of Jiidicataro at C:ili-uti:i, MoiIraK, and Hoinlaiv wpivi 
empowered, on petition, to onier tin* rcj^dstration of contpanies in those Courts. India At i XIX Mf .lHr>7 Mturritlt-d tlu; pi e. 
ceding Act and ennbW’d the members of joint Nt(X?k companies and other associations to Jiniit their babiiity tor tlm 
debts and engagcmcut.s thereof." It authorised a<.*veii or moro persons, ussocintofi for any lawful pin pose, to form 
ihemielvcs into an iacor|>ornted company, with or without limited liability, provided that they did nf»t form thomsedves 
into a company with limited liability fur the purpose of banking or insurance. It prohihiitd mon? ihnii twenty pcr.sons 
carrying on in partnership any business Imvin^v jnriu for Its object, unless they Mere roi^fiati-red an a r.ompany. Com- 
panies were to bo registered Viy the Itegistrar of Joint Stock Companies. The Uegi.sl.rar wa.s to be appointed by Gfivern- 
ment ; until snch appointment, registnitiim was to be jicrformcd by the Keeper of the iCecords of tJie Siijiromc; Court. 
India Act VII of 18CO ropealod so much <»f Act. XIX of 1857 as restricted persons from forming tbr-iu.sclvoK into a joint, 
stock company with limited liability for the purpose of banking. India Act XXI of lh(K) provider! f»*r the registration 
of literary, scientific, and chtiritablo s</< ir*rios. Tho Indian Companies Act, Act X of consolirlatrul the law on the 

subject and introduced the following changoN : — fa) It eriucte<i that no company or purtnorsliip consisting of more than 
ion jiersons could bo formed for banking purposes unIcMS it was registered, continuing at the surno time the prohibition 
rigaiuHt more than twenty persons carrying on in partnership any other business having gain for its object miless as a 
registered company, (b) No cotnpuny cmild bu registered under Act XIX of 1857, unless it po.ssessod a joint 8!o< k 
capital divided into Khnr«‘s of a certain fi.X4 d Mmotinr. Act X of 1866 comprehended companies formed cm the rmitual 
principle sneb as mutual lo.an rompunies iind .lU asswiations deriving their funds from annual subscrifitioris r»r 
anv Of he** source tboii » share capital, (r) Another form of joint stock companies (litutted) was legalized. The 
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withoiit being registered, atid no ordinary trading company siuiilarly of more 
than 20 persons. Whatever the numbers, and apart from tliis statute j)rovision, 
absence of registration exposes contributors do many inconveniences. They arcs 
then in fact partners, with all the risks of a large partnership. Registration gives 
contributors many facilities ; for instance the right to alienate the share without 
reference to other contributors, and where the company is made ‘ limited,’ the 
limitation of liability to a fixed amount. In cases where the company is regis- 
tered as ‘ limited ’ the law requires more stringent provisions as to publicity of the 
accounts and proceedings. Under Act XI of 1870, section 63 (Presidency Banks’ 
Act), “ Bye-law'S of the Bank of Madras ” have been passed, having the force of 
law. The English Companies’ Act, an elaborate statute forming a complete legal 
guide to this division of commercial law, is 25 and 20 Vic., cap. 80 (1802), .subse- 
quently however arnciulcd in parts. The law relating to companies is contained in 
the following: — India Act XV of 184S (Officers of Supreme Court) ; India Act X 
of 1870, ss. 3, 0, 43, 46-50 (Land Acquisition) ; India Act XI of 1870, s. 57 
(Pi'esidency Banks) ; India Act 1 of 1877, ss. 21, 23, 27, 54 (Specific Relief) ; India 
Act III of 1877, s. 17(f) (Registration); India Act XV of 1877, s. 4, exj)!., sch. 
II, No. 112 (Limitation) ; India Act I of 1879, ss. 4, 5, sch. I, Nos. 8, 17, 40, 43, 
51 (Stamp); India Act VI of 1882 (Companies); India Act XIV of 1882, ss. 
17, ex. II, 124, 435, 430, 495 (Civil Procedure); India Act XV of 1882, ss. 15, 10, 
ex. Ill (Presidency Small Cause Courts) ; and the detailed law on the subject is 
.shown under the heading of ‘ Companies’ in Vol. If, App. LIV. The accounts of 
the companies are audited ancl rendered to shareholders yearly, and thc^ docnnients 
relating to them, which arc ko])t by the Regi.stiair appointcil midcrr tlic Companies’ 
Act, are open to the pxddic on payment of a fee. The Registrar see.s that the 
memorandum and articles of association are in accordance with the Act, and that 
the documents required to be fiirni.shed to him are duly sent in. There are heavy 
penalties for not sending in necessary document.s, and the Registrar is iTist riioted 
to apply at once to the Government Solicitor when any docnnuMit is over-due. 
The Registrar also sees that such documents fxiHy conform with the provisions of 
the law before registering them. He reports annually the condition of each 
company for the information of Government. The conq)arativc statement at 
foot [*] shows the n\unber of commercial companies registered and the amount of 


ordinary joint stock company, limited by sbarcs, was a company formed on the principle of JiniititJi' tho liability itf tlu^ 
members to thoamonnt unpaid on tbeir sliarcs. The new form of company was a company limited by ^uarantco. Tl.i.8 
was formed on the principle of having Die lialality of its memhcrM limited to such amonrit ua they undertook to contribtiU* 
to the assets of the company in the event of the same being wonnd up. The subscribers to such a company, in tlif> 
eTont of insolvency, would not only be liable for tho amount unpaid on their shares, but also for wbat they had undr'r- 
taken to contribute beyond ; and this additivinal contribution might vary from a small excess above whatever was nnpuiil 
on the shares to something rcsombling unlimited liability, (d) Insurance companies wero by this Act allow.'d to bo 
formed on the principle of limited liability, (e) Act XIX of 1857 provided only for the winding up of registered com. 
panies. Act A of 1866 contained provision for winding up all companies, whether registered or not. All the above 
Acts, with the exception of India Art XXl of 1800, have been repealed. The present law on tho subject is contained 
in India Act VI of 1882. The first company on tho Ivogister of Joint Stock Companies for the Madras Presidency 
w'as registered on the 7th DoccmVier 1860, and w'tvs cuIUmI tho Mail Conch and Carrying Company (Limited), n’ho 
next company, the Carnal ie Company (Limited), was registered after an interval of more than sixteen months, 

viz., on the 25th April 1862. Por the next nine years tho nuiiibcMr of companies regintored annually ranged from two 
to seven. In 1871-72 but one cempnny was registered. Many mutual loan companies hud been formed before this 
period without registrution, only two having been registered ; but when one of the unregistered companiGB, the Pursc- 
wauknm fjoncral ilcnelit Fund.fiongbt in November 1871 to institute a suit in tho Uigh Court again.at «)ne of its ctmtri- 
butories, its plaint wa.s rejected on the grtaind that it was not a registered company. The re.sult of tliis deciwon 
was that nineteen companies (of which eighteen were mutual loan companies) were la’gistorod in 1872-7B ; and thirteen 
companies wore regislt'red in enedj of the two succeeding years. From 1800-61 down lb 1883-8*1 there have been 
registered altogether 2t*7 com panics. The formal appointment of a Regis tnir by Gov eminent was made f.m the 23nl 
January 1875, the duties of registration befuro this being discharged by Die “Keeper of tho KecorcU of the 8 ti pro mo 
Court of tho Presidency.” 

[*] NuMnva A.\n C.vpital ok Commercial Co3kVANfF..s rkoimtekkp for tiik L^.vr six years. 
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fees collected for their re<?istration, &c., from 1st April 1878 to ‘list Mnrel. 1SSI-. 
V^I TT Add LXXXVII, sIjow.s the comnicrcml joint stock conipnnus hith.;it.. 
regUerW and still working in this Presidency and the foot-note [‘j the ,,rinc.iua 
of these grouped under subjects. 

281 NoN-CoMMKun.M,.— India Act XXI of -1860 provides for the. regi.^tra- 
tionof societies or companies establi.shed for the promotion of hterature, science 
or tho fine arts for the ditrn.sion of u.sflul knowledge or tor ciiariiahle pm p< >ses. 
Any seven or more pcr.sons a.ssociatcd for such purpo.se may t.n-ni them.selves 
iS a society under ^his Act. The companies of this ela.s hitherto regi.^tered 
in the Presidency with dat<' of formation and capital are show n m \ ol. 11, Ai>p. 

LXXXVII. 


M A DR AS MUNICIPALITY. 

08^ Inthoduction.— The history of tho Madras Municipality as such is shown 
in the foot-note. [‘1 A map of the municipality accompanies. [' J 

9 Q J Lvw— The following are the statutes and laws now in force, the whole 
or pS of which affect the Madras Municipality : 33 Geo. Ill, cap. 52 (1702), an 


IsrLKYD ANJ) NOW WORKING AHKANGED HY Srnjr.CTS. 

The Tiiliyiiur Vallfv riautiou’’ Company (IJrnitoil). 

I'lio Karlairy CofToo anil f'liu l.on.-i ('oniiumy (UiiniicP. 
Tin* liy^fliotiuy IMantin^ (b.inpanx ( la ti. il • »l ) . 

The- Anantooily riaiuint^ Ctajn«aiiy ( laJiiil t ‘1) - 


[3 ] Principal Commercial Comi a-ml 
Banking CompaHtes. 

Tho MaSrns Iliiuloo Mutual rtoucfit Vuiul ^ 

Tbo Puracwaukuio Il iiKlou Jaiiiiuuo.K oola 1 cl ui.iiu nt 
Society (Limitod)- xj ii.. /t; 

The Pursewa.ikum lliruloo Suntnta Snnga Nnll.y (Li- 
Th" TVipiiciiuo Hindoo Sripnitlliy Socioiy, Fiit.i Itrauch 

TlKmo'-° - 

Mutual Loan Companies. 

Tho MadruH Iluildit.K .Vt-ociation (l.iimK'dl. 

TheMiul"u.sUuildluK.So( iolv, l >uinli Ilium !■ (l-imiu 1). 

T^Noil^'lieny MorU-iaKu I’.uildii.u uud 1 .ovuloiU ho. 

T'lio Noilghcrry reniiaiKi.t HuiUliug h„. iciy (l-iuotcd). 

CtM Mining Comjmnir... 

The Soothon. India Alplut C'-'d Minim,’ Coiu|.any (I.i- 
Th'o IlaWi'anl Gold Minimr Com|uiny 

The Kota,fl.crry Uislrict Gold Mimi.o Coinpunj 

Tho 'uonnaiiy Gold Mining Coin|u.ny {I.iiMil.;d). 

Cotton aeiining and Vre^ Corujinnico. 

Tho Sonthem India Pros* Company CtomiU'd). 

Tho Jummalmudoogoo Preaa Company (LimiUrt). 

Tho Tirooporo Preflti Company (Lmiiirt )• jioii 

Tho Eipon'^Preso and Sugar Mill Company (Liniilcd). 

Mill Cempaniet. 

Tho Cochin Stoam Mills Company (Limited). 

The UnckinKham Mill Company (LimitotJl. 

?hc Bella^T^Spinning and Weaving Company (L, noted). 

The Carnatic Mill Company (Limittn)- 

Planning Companies, 

The North Tnivancoro Laud Planting and Agricultural 
Society (Limited). 

..... of a Corporation by pircctors.-TUongh not cxprcfisly 

rn Sketch HitTomr or Tifa Maoba.s a« early a« Tbo initiation was given by 

.o cilid mum"i^ gOTOinment of a kiml was da^28^h Septembor 1087 Jf you coulrl contrive 

the GouH of Directors, who wrote as follow® m * ^ ’ j with »omo English freemen, for aught wo know sumo 

n fnrm of a corpoi-atiott to bo established of iho native® . eomo privUegea and prc-cniincncic® by charter under 

i^LaeWo. yearly their Mayor, and to tax a the fire thillinga towards tho public gootl. l.c...g 

themselves yearly V J withstanding they shall submit to when wo 

posifivcly in thi®, out icicx n. i 


Tyffling Companies. 

Tho Coringii Company (T.imitiMl). 

Tho Coimbatore Vartaia Vritiy Dhiniarjiira Snn^aiu 
(Limitoil). 

Tho MncJruH Stnblo CoTfip.'iny (Liniiu d). 

'riio Buukinghum Ciiiuil Steam Na* C’om|'niiy 

(Liiuitedb This uumpany i.s Ih ou; suhnitarily 'Majnd 
up. 

The Aryan Bank, Vi/digaimtam ( L’nlinmnl). 

HiiCuttyj C^’Vi pnnir'-. 

Tlie Nuilgherry-Hif-M Railway (’.inij.nuy 

Ur a 1 h lien ef f Compmur 

The Na«h“i.s ITovicU nt Sn. irt y ( K. it.mI). 

'I’lus MaiiriiK WnrkiiiKimii*.*' I’t^v i* lent S.(‘ii (lb 
to red). 

'1 hu Mailras Hindoo Kami ly Ib neJit Kural ( Liir.iif <1). 
Tho Coujooveium Hindw CuoD/omb.i Je. va h.m hai i 
Nidhy (Limited). 

The Cooimatour Shiva Soobramanya Sawmy llimloo 
Cootoomba Itakahuka Nidby (Limited). 

Pension Paying Companies. 

Tho Hindoo Saha Coutoornbu JeevamuKKieoola Nidhy 
(Limited). 

Marriage Belief C<ympnnie^. 

The Madras Waiihermaripctt Uiiuloti Marrmgo Belief 

Fund (Limited). vn », 

The Chennay Veda Vinayager Nuantara \ ivalm Nidi.) 

(Limited). 
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Act of Parliament for tl;o good government of India ; India Act II of ISOO (Cattle 
Disease Prevention Act); India Act XI V of 1809 and Imlia Act VIII of 1807 
(Town Police Acts) ; l\fadras Act VII of 1878 (Act for Miiinteiutnco of Police) ; 
India Act VIII of 1881 (Petroleum Act); India Act XI of 1881 (Municipal Tax- 
ation Act for payment by Secretary of State tax on Military oHicers) ; Madras 
Act I of 188 t (Madras Municipal Act) ; and Madras Act VII of 1884 (Amending 
Madras Municipal Act I of i884).[*] 


may tbo better adaj^t it to the goml of the place, and establishing of our absolute potver over it, and unto some siniilitiidc 
to the forms of such liko corporurions in England where there is always a G<»vcrnur, a superior iM>wer, and a garrison, 
we have thought fit to send you a txipy of the late charter granted by His Majesty to the Horoiigh of Vortsieouth, 
where Sir John Higgs (Judge of the now Court of Admiralty at Madras) was Uocoitlcr, and undorstandN well not ordy 
that constitution, but the practical way of proceeding it. We conceive their Court books must always bo kept in the 
English tongue, and the Town Clerk mu.'it always be an Englishman that can Rp)eak Portuguese and Oentoo, mid their 
Kecordc?r must l>o the Hame. Wo think it may be convenient that in the said Court of Aldermen, being twelve beaido 
the Mayor, ihero should never bf! ahov'o three i*bigli«li freomon and three Portuguese; tbo other sc /en to be Moors and 
Gentoos/’ (2) Cenfur]f of tha Corj^oration . — On the 13th September 1088 the Prc.-sideiit and Council <if tho 

Presidency met accvirdiugly at the Fort llall to consult about tho CBtal>li.sbTniMit of a cei poi .ition for the city. Tho* 
original document of ineorponitiou Im.s not been found in tho Govornmoiil recoiils so that it is not piiietieuhle to Htati) 
what was the exact nature of the arrangements made; but mention is made in rccortls of a Mayor, a Ilecnnhu*, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses, d'he c<^iini.*ction of this corporation with tloi udinini^traliiin of justice lia.s alreafly b'*« oj 
detailed in the oiticU? on Law ;ind Legii 5 lati<in At the time of tho two cliail«jrs of I72ti and 17oJ (tlmt of King tjeoi;.'o 
I aud King Gorge 1 1 ). they rojn esented tiui only Britiiih courts of justice at this Presidency. Tho llet order's Coni-t 
however iU 17‘J8 took their idace and left tliem tlion iuei*ely a municipal bo<ly. (3) M unir.ipul Arti ni — I'he Art 

of Parliamout of 17t)2 for the “ goM.Tnincat of India** (33 Goo. Ill, cap. 62) contninH clauses making provision “ for tlio 
good order aud goveniment of t!io towns of Calcutta, litudras, and Bombay.’* l-lnn.'^e 151 of this Act jirovides for ihtj 
appointment of Justices of the Peace, while chiu.se 158 onijKiWors tho Justices of tho Peace aasemblecl at g«‘in‘r:il or 
quarter so.ssions to make arrang* rricnts for tin* care of the streets. That is to say “ f.o appoint scavtMigers for cleiin.sing 
tho strcot.s of tho said towns or factories of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, resfX'ef i vely, uinl Ui tioniinuli' and a] p.jini 
Such jiersons as they shall think lit in that behalf, anti also to order tho w'atching and repairing of the jjtn'i-ls then m, as 
thoy respoctively shall judge to ho mrct vsary, and for tho purpo.se of defraying the e.xpeiiHeH thereof, from time itj tinu; 
to make an o^iutI asse.siinK'nt t)r a vse.ssineriLs <>n the owners or occupicis of ht;nsc.'-, buildings, and groninls in the said 
towns or factories re.spoctivtdy aor^r^rding to the true and real antnial value tin la-of so fhat tho wlnde of snirfi 
asaesHment or assj'.ssim'nts shall nut exceed in any one year the proportion af orie-twi’iiticth part »'f the gross annual 
value thnn'of rospecti vtdy, -my luglicr raf.<^ <>f as.-i?ossment shall, iti tlie jmlgmt'nt of , , . . the (hn'eruor in (’.onmul 

of tho said respi'^tive Pres^ideiicics. become c.-.^eiiiially neceH.«*:iry for the elcaiising, watching'’, or repairing flauef-f, in 
which case the said .... G«*venioi in Council shall (.r may on {iny sindi urgent occi^^ioM. by (»r<Ier lu Council, anthuri/o 
a further as-sessmeuf, not c.xc<‘eding in any one year tho half parts of the amount of I In* ordiruiry uimual a^s^.^<snu■nt 
heroiuViefore limltctl.” d'ho A' t furthor |)rovi<leH for tlie culicctioii of the a.-i^e.^sinent and for licensiiig the Kale of 
spirituous lifpioi’s within tlio Prc'^idcn. y tnwns. Thi.s is the coininencement of the Madnis Municipality as such. 
(1) Arran']*'. (nv .t N*se.'f.sujrn7.— -In 18iid, dn the 7tli November, an Act (No. XXVIII. f.>f isdil) \va.s pri.'^.sc<i ]»y ihe 
tlovcrnov-General in T'ornnul, to the cllN < f. that “ no assc.ssmont made by the Jiisticc.s of the J’eace for the I'renidcncy c*f 
Fort St. Gcorgr*, under the aathvtrity of Act i/f Parliameni- of tho 33 Ooo. HI, cap. 52, shall l>e levied until the saino 
shall have been U]iprovc<l by the (ievt.Tuer in C'onncil of Fort St. George.” Another claitso of the same Act enacts 
” that it shall be lawful fur the s:iid (lovornor itt Council of Fort St. George, by an order in (.hiuncil, to e.venifit any 
tlistrict, or luntion of a distrit f, from jiayment of any such nsscsBmont.” (5) lintis />»/ lJh‘isi>ni9. — In 18H an Ac! for 
‘‘amending the law with respect to rflf(;s f«.>r municipal purpoKCH within the tcovn of Madras*' was jiasHcd by tlie (lovcriior- 
Goticral in Council (No. XXII), 'I’lii.s Act autliorizes an arrangomout by which the rate- paycu-a of particular section.s 
of tho town may be entrusted “ witli the assessment, collections, and management of the rates of sncli ili vision.’* 
((j) India Act XfV of ~'l’hc Hev<*ral Acta just tiainod contiuucd in ft>rco until tho year 185(1, wluMi India Act 

XIV of 1856, ” for tho conservancy and improvement of tho towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay,” snpcrseih d 
tho existing regulations for i be? cleansing of the tow'n of Madras. Hown to this date, so far us can bo aHCcrtnined, 
(ho annual n.ssoHsment on houses and lands in tho town of Madras did not c'xceed live per cent. The tunincipul 
income under tho managernoiit of tho Justices of the Sessions uvoraged llui>ef!R 1, 00, (KK) yearly. A l>out twenty Jiislice.s 
had tho control of municipal affair.R, meeting once every three months for the despatch oV buKiuess. When tlie Ju.*uiees 
handed over to tho Municipal Commissioners, appointed under Act XIV of 1856, tho executive cliargo of the town, tln*ro 
was a balance of Kupc«*s 2,GO,00(J of municipal funds unexpended. (7) ^fa^lras Act IX of 7.S7AJ.— 'Hio Municipal .\ct 
of 1856 gave no now taxing’ powers to tin* municipality, bnt this was i*crnedie«l by the b>cal Leginlaturo in the rcvi.sed 
Act of 1865 (Madrns, No. 1\) >v}it!ii three honorary members wmv appointed to uiil thrt.'e paid commiHsioiuTK, jiiul 
powers were given l<i i-iiise the nssf'.'^.sinent on liouses, buildings, and lands to 10 ]>or cent., and to iinpo.sc a tax or 
iiconso on carriages and UTnmal.s and on trades and profes.sion8, and to niise lolls on caniagms, <*aitH, and animals 
imtrring tho mmiicipal limns. (8) Moftrojt Act IX of 1HG7. — In 1867 the managmnent of the ntV.iirs of the l*>\\n 
underwent anot)n*r clMnige, a iicw’ .Act being introduced (Madras No. IX of 1807). By (lii.s the constitution of tim 
comrni.ssion was clurngj d. Some (.f tin* old commi.ssioners now became the paid bcrvant.s of the municipality, while the 
administration d<’\<>lvc<l on n j>air| pre.sident. and 32 liononiry cominissioner.s as ri-ju’csenl at ivc* of (he nitc-paycr.s. ul I 
lK»irig selected ami api>n»viMl by th(‘ (Iomtiiop in Council. (9) /ferewt Leg i slut ion. — Madra.s Act IX of 1867 wa.s snpci>cdid 
by Madras Art V of 1871 and liv Act N' of 1H78; flii.s again by Madra.s Act 1 of IKSL The revirn’oti of tlie inuiii('i|)a) law 
eil'ccted by Act I of 1S8I was undertaken m.iinly with a view to rectify enrors in di-afling in tint old .Act ami to ulVoid 
the municipality additional revenue. ’I’ln*- jM'ob's.sioiial tax has by this b.‘i*n raised uuit a furtliei*' I'hange h ns been 
cffecleil by making I very j.iMsiui li.ilde tr» pay the tax on his total income fr«>jn ev< iy profts.'.ion «n* irudo heni.iv 
eXf*rci.MC, and not iiifrcl> on i he om- from wliich (lie iiicv>mc is mainly ilci ivimL A m^w iu.\ lues been iiil rodueed in the 
forn» of lieen.se p.'iyalih.* on all timhfr and lirewood brought into the city, at r.ates not e.veeediiqr Knpt es 5 per tmi 

for iinibor and .Annas 6 per ton for lirewood. Similar license fees are also for the liisl tiim in»\«le pavuhle on nil laule 
and sfieop KlaugliDued fo» foo,| within the city at a rate not exceeding Hupei! 1 i>er head i»f rattle amt .Annas 2 pm* In ad 
of sheep. A tJix on wlndi -ale dealers and importcT.s of spirituous liipioi-d which found place in the Act ha.s hi .ui 
€ibjcctc?d to hy tlie G/»viTiinn til of India as an import duty affect ing the reveTuie and will not be li*\ifjih Advantage’ w.n 
taken of the revi.sion of (lie law to confer ai|<liti<»iial dootoral privileges on thi- rate-p;»yers which are refi rrcd to in tlio 
text. ProviMion has also boon made for compulsory %''acciimtion, for the Control of infeei.i.niH iliKi’a.si s, and for t In* 
appointment of a permanent liealth nlliccrr, and greater po\vei*s have l>coii taken for dealing with inattors of stinilaliun 
generally. Madias Act VJl of 1881 altered the mumcipal year from the calendar to tlie olliciul year. 

[*] Sl»ELU»GH AUTIIOKIZKI) UY OoVKltXMKNT cicrURKlNQ IJT MAP OK TI!K M aDU.^S M I Nld PA MTY.*— Chctpat, CoTijce- 
verum, Egnioro, Nellore, Ferambdr, Foonninallec, Rnyapuram, SaidApot, St. Thomas’ Mouiit, Tinqiurur, 

P] MfJ^^^ClPAT. Bulks iiavino tiik fohck or Law.-t-UuIcb having tho force of law arc (i) Election riilc-s ; (ii) FIro 
Codo ; (iii) Civil Leave and IVn.Hion Code ; and (iv) Byo>lawp for tho rogaUition of — markets and Ml:iiiglitf’r-houHi>> ; 
burial and burning grounds ; offen.sivc and dangerous trades and piaces for cart-st;ind and livery and hack ; 

prrqa-r u.so and maintenunci’ of hitnijcs and urinuls ; order in public thoroughfares; hovisc .lerviec water-snppiv ; watur- 
impply for non-doiiicatir fnirpo.v*^s. 
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284. Constitution. — Tlic administration now rests with a President .and two 
Vice-Presidents and .‘52 other Gommi.ssioners. The President and the Vice- 
Presidents are salaried oflioers appointed by Covornmcnt and <tro ex-officio Com- 
missioners. They are liable to removal at the discretion of the Governor in Council 
or upon the vote of a majority consisting of not le.sa than one-half of tlie total 
number of Commissioners. Of the 32 non-official Commissioners a maximum of 
24 may be elected by qualified votei*s and the remaining 8 nominated by (iovern- 
rricnt. To be elected Corninissioner a candidate must (a) be of the male sex, (b) 
be 25 years of age, (c) be acquainted with the Engli.sh language, (d) be resident 
in Madras or within two miles of it, and (e) have paid Rupees 100 in municipal taxe.s 
for the year preceding the election- The qualification for a voter is that the person 
must (a) be of the male sex, (b) be 21 years of age, (c) reside within the division for 
the commission of which he votes, and have paid for the yt'ar preceding th.at in 
which ho votes Rupees 25 in raunicip.a.l taxes, or, if not a residcuit, he must have 
paid Rupees 25 in house-tax on his property in that division, or for the preceding six 
months he must have occupied a house in the division at ix monthly rent of Rupees 25, 
or (d) be resident in the division and be a graduate of some recognizeil university. 
The non-official Commissioners hold office for three years, after which they are 
eligible to be nominated or elected again. No per.son can be qualified to be or con- 
tinue to bo a non-official Commis.sioTier, who has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for any offence, or who becomes bankrupt or insolvent, or who without Presi- 
dent’s permission is interested otherwise than as a shareholder in a joint .stock 
company in any contract with or work for the Cominissioiier.s. A iion-offii ial 
Commissioner also vacates his office if he fiiils to attend three consecutive general 
meetings, but ho may in such case bo restored by a vote of the Commissioners at. 
the next meeting. 


285. The powers and duties of the Commissioners are as follows -(i ) To <li .il 
with the budget or suppleuumtal budgets, (ii) To consider reeomnu.-ml.ations from 
the standing eomniittot!, to reduce or increase the amount (jf expenditure under 
any head of the cstim.ate, or to transfer the moneys assigned under om; lie.ad of 
expenditure in the estimate to another head with the sanction of Govt'rnment : 
provided that when a Imclget or supplemental budget h.as been approved by the 
Governor in Council, no alteration of any kind shall bo ma<le tlicrein witlioiit his 
previous sanction, (iii) To consider, approve or disapprove the annual adrninist i;i- 
tion report, and append such observations thereto as they think fit, prior to its 
submission to the Governor in Council, (jv) To adopt, modify or reject proj)o.sal.s 
for creating any new municipal office, the monthly salary ot which does not exceed 
400 rupees. (v) To .sanction tho raising of loans for works required for tho 
purposes of the Act. ^vi) To express an opinion on orders or references coming 
frona the Governor in Council. (vix) To consider the periodical statements oT 
receipts and disbursements and progress reports of work done, and pass such reso- 
lutions thereon as they think fit. (viii) To call the attention of tlie President to any 
neglect in the execution of municipal work, to any waste of municipal property, to 
the wants of any locality as noticed personally by any Corainis-sioner or made known 
to him by tho inhabitants, and to suggest any improvements which appear do.sirable. 
(ix) To bring forward general quo.stions connected with the municipal funds, or 
any new measures relating to purposes authorized by the Act. (x) To sanction tho 
appropriation of municipal land, or the acquisition of land, for any pxxrpose not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Act. (xi) To make, I'epeal, alter or amend 
bye-laws for the purposes of the Act. 


286. The municipality is divided into eight division.s. Under Act IX of 1867 
four persona residing within thc-liinits of each division were appointed by Govern- 
ment to be Gommi.ssioners for that division. But under Act V of 1878 thei-e must 
be at least one elected Corninissioner for each division. 'fluj present distribution 
is SIS follows : — i Commissiomn’s for each of first, fifth, sixth and seventh divisions ; 
5 Comrai.ssioners for each of second and third divisions ; 3 Commi.ssionei-s for each 
of fourth and eighth divisions. 

287. Six general meetings of the Commissioners miisr. be hold in the course, 
of the year. Special meeting.s may be called by the President at hi.s discretion and 
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niu'st be called by bira on the written request of ten Commissioners. Seven Com- 
inissioners are required to form a quorum at a general meeting and ten at a special 
meeting. The Cotntnis.sionei s appoint annually by ballot five of their number, \yho, 
with the President and the two Vice-Presidents, form a standing coiniiiitlce. The 
sLandino' committee have access to all llie accounts, and tlie President is bound to 
furnish them with any inforniaiion they may call for as to n ceipts and disinu scincnts. 
They conduct a monthly audit of the accounts independently of two paid otlicial 
auditors appointed by Government. The standing committee jireparc the budget 
and see to the duo appropriation of biulget pants Avith reference to progress 
report and have power to hear appeals against orders refusing licenses for 
dangerous or ofTensivo trades, hack stables, cart-stand.s, bake-houses and timber 
depots. They dispose of applications for pensions and gratuitic.s, consider eontract.s 
and compositions for certain taxes, assist the President in acquiring and disjiosing 
of lands and attend to other similar duties. Tho Commissioners may also appoint 
from among thernselvo.s committees to inquire into itny matter connected with tho 
purnoscs of the Municijial Act. 

288. Subject to the control of tho Commissioners and the standing commit- 
tee the entire executive powers is vested in the President, who is appointed by 
Government and paid from municipal ■ funds. The two Vice-Presidents, one in 
charge of public work.s, conservancy aiid sanitation, and tho other in charge of 
assessment and collect iiui of taxes and tolls, hold their appointments <lirect from 
Government and are removable at their ])leasure or upon a vot(^ (d tlio Cumniis- 
sioners not being less tlian ono-half of their number. A special .sanitary officer 
may be appointed by Government whenever any epidemic or unnsnal mortality 
prevails, yubordinate oillcoi's and servants thought necessary by tho Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of tlie Act ai’o ajipoiuted by tho President. A permanent 
Health Officer may bo appointed by the Commissioners and shall bo so apj)ointed if 
Government require it. 

289. The departmental rules in force, other than those having the force of huv, 
are numerous and form a volume known as Standing Order.s. 

290. Taxation. — Tlio bixcs and tolls and payments leviable under the Muni- 

cipal Act are as follows : — (i) tax on arts, professions, trades, and callings (not 
being a military profe-ssion or calling), and on offices and appointments classified 
a.s at foot.[‘] Sixty dotiominations of tradtws, arti/.ans, arc given in the 

schedule, most of whom are liable to be chessilied in any one of tlie above clas.sos 
according to tho discretion of the President subject to appeal in the first place to a 
committee of the Commissioners and vdtimatoly to two Magistrates; (ii) tax on 
the salaries of persons exem])ted from payment of tax under No. 1 ; this tax was 
intended to meet tho ca.se of military officers exempt from profession tax, but 
its imposition has been dhsallowcd by Government and it is improbable that the tax 
will b§ imposed; (iii) tax on liouses, buildings and lands, being a rate not exceeding 
10 per cent, on the estimated gross annual rent at which they might reasonably be 
expected to let from year to year ; (iv) payments for occupation of lands vested in 
tho Commissioners ; (v) water-tax, being a rate on houses, buildings, and lands not 
exceeding 4 per cent, of their gross annual rent of buildings, &c., within tho 
populous parts of the city and not exceeding 2 per cent, in other parts ; the 
Governor in Council has poAver to exempt any division or part thereof from AA'ater- 
tax ; (vi) lighting-tax, being a rate not exceeding 2 per cent, on all buildings and 
lands ; (vii) tax on veliicles on springs and on animals varying from 4 annas half- 
yearly for asses to Rupees 10 half-yearly for 4-wheeled carriages drawn by two 
iiorses ; (viii) tax on carts and other vehicles without springs 4 rupees each yearly ; 
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(ix) toll? on vehicles and on animals entering the municipal limits from 6 pies to 8 
annas ; (x) tax upon places for the sale of spirituous and intoxicating liquors from 
Rupees 12 to Rupees 75 annually; (xi) tax upon wholesale dealers in spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors from 3 pies to 2 annas per gallon. This last tax under 
instructions from the Government of India will not be levied. 

291. The above rates and taxes are all in force ; the tax on salaries is paid by 
tlie Secretary of State under Act XI of 1881 ; the house-rate is levied at 10 per 
cent., water-ta.x at 4 and lighting-tax at 1|. Rates and taxes may be recovered by 
distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the defaulter. Any person carrying 
on his profession or trado without registration is liable, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding twice the amount payable for a registration 
certificate. Appeals against assessments are heard and determined by two Magis- 
trates, who are empowered to state a cause for final decision by tlio High Court. 

292. Under Act IX of 18H7 tlio town police were paid from municipal funds, 
but the municipality was relieved of this charge by Act V of 1S71, which at the 
same time extended the Hpijlic.ation of the municipal funds to purposes of education, 
the establi.shment of hospitals, vaccination, and other works of local public utility. 
The Municipal Act of 1884 retains these latter charges, and under Act VII of 187S 
power is given to the Governor in Council to require municipalities to contribute 
60 per cent, of the police charges, exciting marine. Tlii.s contribution has never 
been levied from the Municipality of JVladras. 

293. The population of nearly 400,000 inhabitants among whom the taxacion 
is distributed are scattered over an area of 27 square miles. 

294. Work done. — The purposes on which the municipal fund can be expenilci 
are shown in the foot-note.[®] The next note [•] indicates some of the main 
beuefits already attained in Madras town by the municipal agency. 

295. Statistics.— In 1856 the municipal revenue was about one lakh of rupees. 
In 1883 it was Rupees 8,50,000. The taxation now stands at Rupees 1 -1 3-0 per head 
of the population as compared with Rupees 3-14-10 in Bombay and Rupees 3-7-0 iii 
Calcutta. . The receipts and charges arc at the present date approximately as shown 


[•] PURFOftES TO WHICH THE MUNICIPAI, FUNDK ARK APPLICABI.B UNDER Til K liAW. — (l> i'liMlC iiiir 

public fltreotfl, placoa And building* ; extinction of fires ; the oontrtd, suporviRion and removal of 
buildings, trades and practices; tlio regiilatioii of traffic; and tho prevention uiul rrmovul of obulnirtiimH in 
streets or places, (2) Puhiic Health . — “ a ” Construction, repair and maintenaiuM:) of hortpitaln and diNpoiiHarioti ; vaocinu- 
tion ; training of medical practitioners and subordinutes ; training and suporvision of vaecinntors ; registrution of birflin 
and deaths ; taking a census; and ntlicr tneasiires of a like iiatnre. ** 6 " Constroction, inuintcnancc, Hiifinrvijiioii nnd 
control of public markets and slaughter* liouses, latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sowers, druinage m'oiIcs. Kcwugn 
farms, tramways and other works for the removal of suwage, water works, drinking fountiiinK, tanks, and parks 

and gardens*, the ac<)uisitian of land nocesBurv for any of these purposes ; roclnruation of unhealthy lr>ijiiIit!os ; 
other sanitary measures of h like nature, “r** (Cleansing and watering of streets and sewers ; seavongering ; riwnovu) iif 
excessive or noxious vegetation ; and generally tho abasement of all nnisancos. “ d " Ib^giilarioti uml rontrul of uifi'iiMiv'' 
or dangerous trades, of unhealthy biiihliiigs or localities, burial and burning grounds ; nrid retnov.il of, and providintt 
sites for, burial and burning grounds. (3) Kferntmturw h\Htr\tcticn, — “n" OonstrurLioii ami repair of SidiuoUboiim s for tin* 
poor. “ Klementary instruction of fho poor. (4) Puhiic Convenicace. — “a** Construction, iTiHintunaiicc and alteriii icn 
of streets, bridges, oausowavH, culverts and tho like; regulation of buildings; removal of undue project ion. s j 
streets ami numbering hoUiies ; and planting tree* in ^mblic streets and places. **'h” CoiiHtructioit, purchase and tiisinti - 
nanco of all buildings reipiired in onlor to givo etfoct to tho' puri>oso8 of this Act. i: " Survey of Iiuusch and laud.<. 
(6) Gensral.— All matters necessary for, or conducive to, public safety, health or couvouience. 

[•] Notes on Wore KrpKCTEP i»y thk MumciPALiTy . — Public Worke . — “«** There nro in Madras about 271 inilca 
of road, and 176 miles arc mctnlled. During each year about 50 miles aro entirely relaid, while minor rcpaii K am 
executed on the remainder. The amoiuit si>cnt yearly on tho upkeep of roads is Rupees 1, 00,000. *' h '* The niunicifmliry 

construct and m^ntain sqch buildings as slaughter-hoiisos, markets, latrines, cnrt-8i4iiids, Ac., burial and burning 
gcounde, Ac. The amount spent in ZH83 for this purpose was Rupees 6,400. There are belonging to the municiixility 
in MadM 2 markets, 5 slaughter-houses, 168 latrines, 1 oart-stand, 8,252 dust-bins, and 15 burial-grounds. Alamt 2rn> 
dast*bins and 10 lAtrines are now being erected yearly. The former ooet about Rupees 8-8-0 each and^ the latter dIumk. 
Rupees 350 each. '*c'* The drains and ditoluM in Madras amount to about 620 miles, but tho dminago is not good and i» 
under improvement. A schome for the drainage of Blaok Town is under construct lou by which nil sewngo w ill ho 
conducted by surface drains as far as possiblo to a pumping station, where steam pumps will lift tho sowago amt 
discharge it by means of a closed pipe and afterwards of an open channel to a large sewage farm to tho north of the 
town. Hupaes 79,000 were spent in 1882 and Rupees 1,64,000 in 1888 for this pur|>ose. ** d ” The amount ex;»endeil by 
the Commissioners up to Slat December 1888 for the supply of Red Hills water to the town was Uupeos 28,50.(XE>. 
The annual maintenanoe of the water-supply including interest on loans for construction is about Kujiees 1,52,000. 
The works at the end of 1883 consist of the open delivery channel from the Bod Hills to Madras (7 miles long), 85 
miles of piping, 991 hydrants, 548 fountains, and 686 valves; 1,811 houses have private service pipes. (2) ConxenuiP *«/. 
— The doet of the conservancy of Madras including medical charges amounts to about Rupees 3,l7,00O yearly. 
The present staff is, for street oonservnncy, 235 rubbish earts, 120 box carts, 28 latrine carts, 822 men, 228 women 
and boys. For bouse ootiscrvancy 118 soaveua^rs, 14 boatmen, 29 lorries, snd 31 single bullock carts. ** b" 473 tons of 
mbbish, 397 tons of silt, and 46 tons of nigh Aoil are removed daily. All the latrines are conserved twice a day. 
'* c ’* The Commissioners have five large and three small sewage farms, on which the sewage from various portions of the 
|owo is disposed of daily, and from which an income which almost meets CEpenditure is realised. 
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at t’oot.[’'] The next state ment [*] shows for the past five years the income, 
incidence of taxation, expenditure, and other particulars. Previous to 1871-72 
the municipal accounts were kept for the calendar year, ami subsequently to that 
for the official year ending dlst March. In 1879 the calendar year was reverted to, 
but Act VII of 1884 again changed the municipal year to the official year. Column 
5 in the statement refers to the ta.xation authorized by the Act and not to all 
sources of income. 
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296. Intbodi.OTIO.v. — I’hc number of mimicipalitio.s in c.xistence at the end of 
the official year lSS4-8.i> in tlie Madras Presidency, ['] e.xcinding the (own of 
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SKKTCH HwTOEY of Morr.^siL MrNKTrAHTlB.S JS THIS PBE^IDJSNCr. — Ortt/tw, - It Fuifl b<v'il moro thnn imro 
remarked that though a great eimilunty is to lie traced l>obwcen the primitive habits <if tha Kfisf ttnd Wovi in tho 
xnattor of village coniinu nit irr, yet the instirutinns of free citica and bornughii in inodiievnl Knrope have had nf> roimter. 
part under any of the native Governnu'iifN of India. Though from the univerRnl prevalonn* of tlie viJI.'iu'o .*iVK*orri 
Homothing of the lort might niiturally hnvp ln'on looked for in eitiea, municipal in«f it utiintR are in roaliiy ilie rrc.'itifiii of 
the British Government. Leaving out ‘"vf conaideratinn the town of Madras, municipal anion in the niraJ parr-i «>f fhi.s 
Proiidency dates from tlie paHning of India Act XX Vf of 1854/, which amended the pr/ivisions /if tho Acr. for It/MigJil, 
India No. X of 1842, and lipidiod them to the Mu/lra.s Prosidency. Section 2 of the Ac:t proviilr d for iin iinrorluenoti 
wherever it appeared to the Governor in (’ounoil that tho inimhitanta of any town were " dosiro* m of making bett/M' pi-ovi- 
sion for making, repatriog, elc.'iriing, lighting or watrhin);^ any public et roots, ror. In, /Irains or tnnkn, /irf/ir (h<* firecfur ton 
of uuiaanccB, or for improving tint town in any other niannor," and the Act might bo introduced ff>r soim* of thrm* poi ■ 
poses only if the iuliabitant^ so wished. Th>* couniiiiisiouerRCoiiRiAted of the magintrate and surh of the iiih.iljiiintf » an ihe 
Governor in Council might appoint, an<i they were removable at pleaetire. Tho rmising of th/f necenKiirj- waysarxl uteans, 
the definition and prohihiri/m of nuisaticcs, nnd the fixing of penaUiea up to Rupaeji 50, us weft as uM matters e.iiuncrti'il 
with tho OBtubliahmcnt iicceRsary for carrying out the pur^KiacN of tho Act, were t/i he provided for by bye-laws friiiin'd 
by the commiseioners and approved by Government. Finally. Government was critp/>wi.u*fNl t<i suApend the otn'ratron 
of the Act in any town, and to appoint any person to oxnmiiio into, and report on, the con/liici. of the conuuiHsioie rs in 
carrying out tho Act. From the above it will be seen tliat the Act could only bo intrrslucod, in tho first iuRtanre. iti 
accordance with tho wdahes of tho irihnhicnntfl, nnd that after its introduction its pr/ivtsi/ms were merely enahiing. 
Further the commisaionem were left very much to thomaclvcs in their dcliberati^nn and operations. Tim Act was very 
little need. (2) Volantary assnciaf ion*. — Subsequently to thia there sprang into ezistenee, without the sanction of any 
legtalativc Act, a number of purely voluntary associations for sanitary and other moniciiial piir|xisos. These ahsociations 
were assisted by a Government gniDt-in>aid eqnai in amount to tha sum raised by private subscription. In the y/mr 
1862*64 the amount so granted wn* Hu pees 22,729 as follows Nellore Rupees 509, to Kuiuool Rupei's 2,150, to 
Vizanpatam Rupees 10,072, Co Birnlipatam Rui>ce.^ 5,384, to Viaianagram Rupees 4,623, total Uupws 22,729. In tho 
two following years similar associations were formed in the districts of Bollary and Godavciy. (3) firgt i(adra» Act . — 
The next Act was tho Towns Improvement Act, Madras No. X of 1865. This had mneh larger coin^iolling powers. The 
Government had for some time had under consideration tho expediency of requiriog the inhabitants of tow'os, who, under 
the fiscal arrangements in force op to that time, contributed a far smaller proportion to the general revenues than the 
inhabitants of tho mral districts, to defray a portion of the cost of the town police, with the view both of reducing the 
charge which its maintenance entailed upon the State and so increasing the som available for tho general police, ami of 
providing funds for placing the imbco in towns upon a more efficient ftmting than had hitherto been practicable. It was 
pointed out at the time that the monied and trading classes who restdod and oarrie<l on their business in towns did not pay 
their fair share of taxation, and that at the same time, owing to the number of persons congregated in a small space, and the 
fpornsird facilities for crime vrhich were thereby occasioned, the expense of police protection was greater in town thnn in 
oomitTy. Tlie original intention was to make oompulsory only that psurt of the taxation which was required to defray police 
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Madras, was 47, with » population, according to the census of 1881, of 1,323,970, as 
particularised below.[-] The municipal towns are also shewn in the accompanying 
map.[*] The statement next given [*] shows the result, if they are arranged in 
classes, according to population. 


charges, while the raising of a rate for the purposes of conservancy or other purposes of local improToment was tn left 
optional with the rate-payers, a.s under the former Act. It was, however, eventually resolved (section 25) that tlm 
funds compulwirily raised shottld be nppUcahlo not only to the expense of the pM>Hce force, but iilso to the “ coiistruvlion, 
repairing, and cleaning of drains, the making and repairing of roads, the keeping of the roads, streets, and tanks clear!, 
and generally, doing such things tui may bo necessary for the proservatvou of the public health/* The nmoiint to Ixi 
raised for these purpt^ses was to be fixed by Government, who indicated the means of taxation, and one-fourth of i}i«j 
sum so fixed was to bo paid by Government as a grant*in-aid« The reasons for insci ting in the Act the cuiitinbution to 
be (raid by Govuminunt are thus stated by Mr. A. J. Arbuthnot, who was in charge of the Bill — '* First, in order that it 
“ may bo clearly seen when the Hill goes forth to the various town oomiiiiitotrs who will bo iifTected by it that the whohs 
*‘ bnrthen of iiiaintaining the p^ilico is not to bo laid u|»on tbo municipalities, but that the Government will coiitiiiiie to 
“ bear its fair ahare. Serondly, that it will operate as a practical check ufron the (voverntnimi ami its oniem's in 
" to the amount of the tax to bo riMpiired in each town, for, as the Government contributinn is to bo in pro|H>rtioii i.i tho 
*' rate, the GovcnuiuMit will not uiiiHy Kcriitiniiie thi? rcconiiiiondaiiunB of the local ofliool’s as to tin* eHtahHaliiiM-nt h 
“ required anti the charges to be incurred/' (t) Besides tho sums compulsorily fixud by GirvcrniiienL the coninns- 
hiotiers were, with the .sanction of Government, cin(>Qwered (section 29) to raise further Hurns for other municipal 
()ur|>ffSoM, such u« li^diiing, pri; vention of fire, water-supidy, Ao., thus rotainiiig in a modified degree tho optional prtfvi- 
Kions of Act XXVI of 1H50. {’>) l.'mler the Act of iHtio thn iudepciideiico of tho commiKsioners wuh restricted in m.ue 

than one direction. They won* hound to raise tho utiiount fixed by Government, and if they faih^l to do ho, the di>rrict 
magistrate wa.s einpowci-ed to raise tlie Hiini himself. Tbruo cx-officiu memberH, vis., tho di.stricc magistrate, the Itu a) 
magistrate, and tho range otlicer of tho Public Works Department, Sat ou tho board itstrlf. 'J'he district niugt*{r roitt 
appointed the viee-prtJHideiitM of all iJUinicipHlitios w'itbin the district. Tho prosirlcnt, too, wuh invested with the puwi i- 
of a|jpoiiitmg Hucli estublishinont as tho cotnuussionors might sanotion for the purposes of the Act, and in id 
emergency he eon Id exerciso all tho powers of the curnmissionors exce(>t sucli as the Act e\])te.<isly reset verl rMii.M 
commissioners at a meeting. Tho commissions were to consist of not loss than five inliabititnrs of the town nppnif'inf 
by Government, and tJjo term of ofiico was limited to one year, subject to re.iijipointmont. The iiatun*, uinowni, mhI 
method of collection of the various rates, taxes, tolls, and fees -were strictly defined, and a liirgc body of consorviinrv 
clauses were enaettuJ in place of the optional rules and bye-laws which the commiMsioners were ein{>ow(‘rcd to m.iko 
under the old law. (6) Tho Act was not gonorally introduced until the end of IWifi, at which time it was brought into 
force in 20 towns. The number rose to 41 in 1867-68. In 18G9, three other towns were added to ilie list., and the reccipra 
amounted to Ru}>oes 8,22,472 exedusivo of babincoa and Government contiibution. The Administratjoii Report for 
1868-69 states that “ tho introduction of tho Act at tho close of tho year 1866, which was a poriml of extreme Ilisi r. s.x, 

** was viewed with groat disfavor ; but except at VoUore and Guddaloro, whore some slight (listiirbanecs occurred, i ),«i 
** merchants having closed their shops, the Act has been worked without overt resistanco being experienced.'* It must 
bo admitted however that the first attitude of tho native community towards municijmK.ius introdoeod by Aetfi of 
Goveriiment is always that of dislike, inasmuch as tho groat majority of the population arc keenly aliVo to Jho 
disadvantages of iiici'casod taxation while they to a very little extent understand tho nocossitios of town govern- 
ment. Siuce 1865 municipalitios have always boon introducod on the recomiiiondatiou of tho Collector. (7) 

Madron Act — Tho Act of 1865 had hardly been brought into operation before tho necossity of e.xtimding its seopo 
and revising its jtrovisions began to bo discussed. It was found that the operation of blio Voluntary BducaiJon 
Act, No. VI of 1863, was uncertain and unsatisfactory. Similarly that sot*tion 29 of the Municipal Act numtiimiMl 
above was taken little or no notice of, (8) Kventually anew Act, known as the Towns improvoment Act, No. J j I i.f 
1871, was brought in by Mr. A. J. Arbuthnot, and included all the above objects among those to which the furidrt misi d 
under the Act should ordinarily lio applicable* At the same time Government withdrew tho grant-iu.iiul of 25 per » 
of the ooropulsory expenditure which under section 27 of tho Act of 1865 it was bound to contribute. This rctmich- 
moot was partly for financial reasons and also partly for the sake of oonsistenoy as it would have boon impossible to 
make similar State grants in aid of tho now taxation which was being imposed for local purposes in the rural tr;u*ta 
under the Local Funds Act, No. IV of 1871, and thoro was no valid reason for retaining tho grant-in-aid system in l ho 
one case and disallowing it in the other. As a p^ial set-off, the municipal funds wore no longer luado applicable to 
the payment of any ebargos for tho town polico, and a slight revision of tho taxation schoduloa >vaa made so u.m to 
increase the resources of tho oomuiissioiiors; but no new rates or taxes wore imposed. Tho not financial result of 
these arrangeuiouts was us follows. By tho ohango tho municipalities gained iu tbo direction of having no longer to 
contribute 76 per cent, of police charges ; they lost however in having had thrown on them four ziew ohurges, zuiiocb 
those for hospitals and dispensaries, for schools, for birth and death registration, and for vaccination. (9) ConcuiTeiuly 
with those alterations in the soopo of tho Act and in the resources at the disposal of the commissioners several Ofinally 
important changes were made in the oonatitution of the corporations thomsslves. Experience hud shown that us a 
rule the occasionpl prusunco of a European otficor as a working member of tho commission was ossontiiil to the efficient 
working of tho Act, and it was thoroforo provided that Qovornment might appoint any (lorBOrj whatover ss a commit, 
sioner oven thcugii not au inhaliitant of the town, subject only to a luuitation as to tho proportion of olhi ials un l acli 
board *, tho qnaUficatioii for tho post of commissioner was mado more elastic i tho term of office was increased fro in om* 
year to three ; the number of ox-officio mombors was reduced from threo to two, tho Collector being substituted for tho 
district magistrate as pTO«id«nt, Rud tho local re venue officer taking the place of tho local mugistruto and of the i-nn^o 
officer of the Fublio Works Dopartmonti tho appoiniinout of tho vice-president was taken out of thn |m:8idi iii,'.s hands 
and vested in Oovoniiuont i provision was made for tho oloction of coiiiimssiuners by the rute-jinyei-H izi such casos and 
subject to such riilos as Government might diroot, and a similar provision was matle for tho election of vieo-presidentH 
by the commiaBlomrrM. The Govunimont contribution of 25 per cent, of tho sanctioned expezzditure having boon w ith- 
drawn and there boiiig no polico charges to provide for, there was no longer the same necessity for giving Govertimont 
the power to fix the amount of taxation and to levy it through the district magistrate if the commissioners failed to do 
so, Consoqoimtly the sootions (27 and 28) which gave that power wore not re-enacted. The right, however, to fix 
tho amount of tu-xation is still inaiutoincd by Oovornnient under section 83 of Act III of 1871, which provides that tho 
Governor in Cmuinil may pass such orders as ho shall think fit on theannusl bodgocs, ** and such orders shall bo binding 
upon tho commissioners and shall be oarriud out by them lo far oe tho means at their ditixisal will permit/' (10) Br o- 
lion 31 of the Act provides for the appointment by Government of officers to inspout and superintend the working 
of the Act. No special appolntmonts have yet been mi^e nnder this section, though the general inspecting staff of 
Government rofiort the result of their inspeotious for the information of Govunimcnt or the Collector as tho base may 
ro^iuire. (11) The result of the Act of 1871 was to place tho cummissiouers in a more rospousible position and to diminiBh 
tho necessity for Govommont lutorfertmoo into details, while the sections rendering permissive tbo olecrion of comintN- 
sioners and of the vioe-proaidents provided the machinory for gtmuting a still greater degree of independence in the 
future. (12) introduction of rUctivn syslams under diffo.^'J^e propriety of porinitting the election of ooraniissioners was 
considered when the Act of 1865 was under discussion. In addition to the -usqni 'reawms given in favor of eiectioiiM, 
M.B.Ky. C. Rutiga Charloo, tbo late Djwau of Mysore, anriod that it was "a groat thing for Oovemmeiit in this 
** country to bo able to tell the people that any shortoomings In the admioistratiou of the tax is due to the membera 
** elected by tbomsolves and thus any intorpoaition of its authority for* tho protection of the publio interests will bo 
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297. Constitution. — Tlio towns have hitherto been constitulx?d municipalities 
under the provisions of the Towns Iinproveiueiit Act, IMudras No. Ill of 18/1. 
But this Act has been superseded by Madras.Act IV of 1884. The council coiisi.sts 
in each case of a chairman and a board of councillors. The Collector of the district 


•• welcome to them/’ On the other hand in paragraph 8 of the Report of the Select Committee on that Act, it is Htatod 

« We have givou our bo.sL attention to ilie various arguments urged in these papers in favor of atlopf ing the cioctivo 

« principle in the uetablishmout of the projected mimuipalities, but after the fullest cuusideratioii we fool autistied that 
“ at tho present time such a moasuro would be premature. The aystom of an elective municipality has been tricrl and 
has failed in both the Fresidenoy towns of Calcutta and Bombay. It is not proposed at present to attempt it iu the 
« town of Madras I and it is, wo think,, a aiguiticant fact that no application for ita introduction haa been imvJo from 
** anv town in this Presidency with the tiin,/le exception of Calient, where the chief officer of the district has declared 
“ himself strongly in favor of it.’’ (13) When this matter was again considered by a Select Comniitiee in 1871, they 

recommended that the vice-presidentH Hhoald always be elected by the commissioncra, and embodied a provision to that 
effect in their draft Bill ; but it was struck oat mainly owing to the opposition of native opinion, and the election of 
both vice-presidents and of commiflaionerii was left permissive with Govemmont. (14) In 1874 the propriety of giving 
immediate effect to the permissive Boctiuns of tho 1871 Act was exhaustively discussed. (16) Lord Hobart, the 
Governor, recorded the following minute in favor of the measure : — ** The question here belik^re us is n very import.-mt 
** one. The creation of municipalities was (there can be no doubt) intended by ita authors as a step towards local self- 
“ government ; but in its present form municipAl govtjmment is a very short step indeed in that direction. The popula- 
•* tion of a municipality does not in any sense govern itself except that some of its leading men, nominated by Oovem- 
** meat, are placed upon tho board. The government of a munieipality is, in fact, an oligarchy dependent upon a 
" superior power, which may, directly or indirectly, control its action to almost any conceivable extent* Tho most 
** important stop towards real self-government in large towns would be that now proposed — the ohoioe of native members 
** of muixicipalitios by popular election. And there can be no question bat that if in any municipality a suiffeientiy 
■* numerous constituency could be crouted which would be likely to elect men with any fair degroo of ca}>acity fiir 

* government, this stop ought to be taken. There is no excuse for withholding from tho people any degree of liberty, 

* except that they are likely to use it to the serious prejudice of the public seonrity and welfare. It is not suiricient to 
** say that the men elected by p<ipular suffrage will not be bettor, or even that they will not be as good, as those now 
•• chosen by tho Government. It is desirable that the power of choosing their own rulers should bo given to the people, 
•* irrospectively of the question whether tho rulers they elect will bo ns good as, or better than, those now chosen f*jr 
“them. Such a power is in itself nn advantage of tho greatest value apart from all consideration of tho degrei* in 
“which it contributes, oris prejudicial, to goixi government. It is valuable chiefly because it gives an interest in pcblic 
“affairs to tho many who would otherwiBo have none; bocauso it gives elevation and self-rcsj»oct to the clmriK-Lcr, 
“cultivation and onlargemont to the mind. This being considered, it will be seen that tho printupal objection.s which 
“ htivo. been raised to the luertHuro are of less importance than might at ffrsi sight appear. One of these ohjeetioii.s is 
“ that the inhabitants of inuoicipuliticH bavi; no public spirit. But this is one of the strongest resKons for giving thenj 
** tho elective franchise, which i.s tho heat exjiedicnt for supplying the want. And it may bo roinarked that hi'.sii!eH 
“ supplying this want the T.neu«uro would not improbably go further and diminish or put an end to one great siil»jt.-ct for 
“complaint os roganls our municipaliiieH, that their native ir.eml)»>rs take no part and no interest in the rnanageinont. of 
“them. It S€)oms quite posj^ihle that men charged by their fellow-citiztMis wdtli uu imporliint triiRt and no longer 
“dependent upoti tho Clovoriiimeit- -the will of whose officials they dare not now dispute — will be much uioi*o inclined 
“ than they are at prcs(?nt to take their share in the coiiduct t>f local affairs. Another objection whieii lias hei.oi 
“ iiisistod upon is that tho voter.s will elect members who will endeavour to roduee ta.xiition. Hut that taxqxiM-rs 
“ should not be taxed witliotit tlieir own tionsent, sc* far frcun being an objection to represenrative instit utions, has alw ays 
“boon considered their greatest advantage- Of course ta.x-pay«?rs may unavoidably alais-o the powers so givc.'n to ihe’ni 
“in such a nianuer an to he disastrouH to the general interests; and in that case they arc* not lit to he eritni.sti'd with 
“ a franchise. But it must be renioinbored that govornmeiit with the consent of t he people is bettcu* (otlii'i tliiiig.s 
“ being equal) than govc^rntnent without it ; and that to obtain tho consent of the people to administrative? ants is 
“worth some sacrihee of aulinintstrativo efficiency. Nor do 1 think that in tho present caso thcjre is any reason to 
“anticipate that any considc^raiblo evil will, in this respect, rosult from the obunge. I believe th.at tbe elective 
“ members will neither have tho power nor the inclination to reduce the exponditnro of municipalities much below what 
“ is desirable- In my own op'nion indeed the^'e is — and must be iu the nature of things — a tcudiuicy in municipnlities 
“ as at present constitnted to extravagance at the cost of tho people ; and I should view not with regret but with 
“satisfaction the measures of self-protoctinn which tho change would render poBsiblu fur thu tax -puyors, and which 
“ I do not believe they wuuM (if they could) abuse.*' (16) Mr. Sim, Member of Council, recorded the following minute 
against the measure ; — “ When Act III of 1871 (Madras) was passed, it was — as itidccil it has always boon— tho desiro 
“and inlcutioD of tho Govoniruont to introduce the elective principle, and sootion 9 of that law cxpiessly proviiles for 
“ live appointment of a certain number of the commissioners by election by the rate-payors. Tho udvantuges uf tho 
“principle are sufllciently nhviuus ; the only question is whether tho time has arrivetl for introducing it., whether 
“municipal institutions arc yet fixed on a sufficiently secure basis, whether the rdte-payers geiierully npprtx:iat(* their 
“advauiagus sufflcientlj*, wlu-tlier the pc‘oph' themseh'es understand and value tho privilege uf electing their own 
“ representatives and would cxeivin* it jiuliciously. I am constraiued to answer these questions in the nrgutive, except 
“ as regards Madras and KHro]*c:ini.«iod towns like Ootacamu net. Much ns our municipal rmtnuissioners have done, an 
“ ODormouB deal remains to bo iicooinplishod hcf«>ro tho advantages of municipal administ ration are patent to ull 
" classes, and cam for them the appn'ciuiinu they merit and must acquire before wo can s.afoly entrust them to 
“ popular manafromont. An increosing number of our people are becoming alivo to tho beneflts these institutions are 
“conferring on tho country, but tho majority of tho rate payers are still blind to their advantugos, and 1 approhotid that 
“ they would choose as commiBsioners men gcnciitlly hostile — I feel sure that, as a rule, thoir nominoos would not bo 
“ better men than those now seloctcd hy tho Oovornroent. I doubt whether they would be as good. In tho case of the 
“ oommissionors for the care of religious endowments wo have hod positive proof of tho very little regard tho pooido 
“ have for the privilege of election. If our reports are true, not a single election has taken place during tho ten years 
“ that the Endowment Act has boon in operation. Under thoso ciroumstances, I think it would l>o unwise to expose 
“ municipal institutions while yet in their infancy ^to the uncertainties and dangers of popular control until the peonle 
“learn to appreciate them as they deserve, and are therefore fit to be entrusted with their management. I think it 
“ would be prudent to await tho rosult in Madras, where the eaeperiment will be tried under the most favonible circum- 
“ stances, especially as tho concession, if once made, cannot be withdrawn, and our moans of preventing misohief under 
“ tho Act aie defective and could not bo oxerris4)d without groat unpopnlarity and diBsatisfactiou. There is no movement 
“among our rate- payers gencniHy for tho chango, and to force it on them, while indiffoi-cnt and unfitted to oxeremo 
“ the privilege properly, will be to incur risk without countorbaiancing advantages.'* (17) Tho Madras Committee 
o i local self- government of 1883 have lately remarked of the elective system as follows : — “ It is impossible to say that 
“ any definite or approciablo advantage biM as yet been reaped from its introduction, while in at least one case (Salem) 

“ the reiM'rta show that it was iiuimutely connected with one of the most serious and disgraceful riots which have 
“ occurred in this PrcRulency during a long scries of years. We do not, however, df«iro to draw any wide conclusion 
“from a single instance.’' The Government, after full discussion, agreed to try tho experiment as regards half the 
ooupuiRsioners in trp solvcted towns, though, in fact, the otections did not come off till Homo years later and the 
exporienco gained of the actual working of tho system is still but small. (IS) Madras Act Vll of 18781— It was 
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has hitherto been ‘ e.’c-ofhclo ’ president for all towns within the di.strict nndei’ his 
charge. As a rule howovei- the working executive oflicor of every niunieipality 
has been the vice-president, lie used to be one of the comnilssioiiers, and to bo 
either elected by the cojntni.ssioners where Government had granted the right, or 


meotionod above that by the Act of 1871, police ch.irgen were withflrawn from the ttm i!s . i his wwh a Hot -inT 
the new ebarffoa then inado, and to facilitate the pas.^ing of the Hill. Thn provion-s tn tinn l.ad l»oon in ptirau:iiM o of a 
policy prescribed by the Govcrnmeiit of India, that tl»t> “ watch and ward *' of a town t»hnnld bo a first chai i^o on ilm riiios. 
lioweverin 1870 all police chargc.s hud boon in-ovincializod, and the Gtwernmont of India r.iisod no t.bjootitni to th( chum:*’. 
From 1871 to 1878 municipul police was a char|?e on proviiioifll fund:?. After this tho finatiCi:*! presHiiro wuh so vn at, 
i»firtly owing to the Mailraa famine of 1H70-8, that i.)ie MiulruK Oorcrninent were oblige«l, i 'ionr.wlnit. \tnw lUin^ily, 

to go back to the policy of ISfiS. MudroH Act Vll of 1878 was accordingly pst.-^sed nsnk-ing muT.ii iinilini .s linblo 
for 76 percent, of police charges. In practice the (Jovommci^t only levied CO jMjrccut. In 18SU-S1 lin^ municipal coot ri. 
butioQ for police was Kupocs 1,3G,8S2, being 1012 per cent. <if the total imnncipa! e\|M inliinre Unpees 
(ID) Thu state of things lastotl for three years. In October 1S81 however the Governor ( b neial in Council gave it oh 
his opinion that the municipalities might bo relieved of tho charges for police on thn {.rrontnl ihid it nyus a clejtart ment 
"over which they had no control, aial in the uflicicnt and economical eaipcnditiire of which they )(ad but little direct 
interest and no immediate vehponsibility.’* Tho (iovernment uf India however considered tlint an oiiuivalent bnribmi of 
oipendituro on education, medical charity and public works of local interest might be transferied to l he imiiuoipalif ien 
together with sneh control over the do- ails of cxupnditurt? as might be dcoincd pructitrall v expedient. The tio\ eminent 
of Madras on 9th Juno 1882 rosolveil to waive its claim for the contribution for piilicc, which was estimated to 
amount to Bupcoa l,4i,8GO in 1882*83 but without, for the present, imposing any eoiintorbalancing charges, tho 
intention being that tho fniuln thuH set free eliould be devoted mainly to tho development of edui ation in the towns. 
Thus the pviuciplo ussoitod in 1885 amt 1878 was, at leant fvir tho present, abandoned. (:M)) t t- 1883 oit Lt cul 

Government, — In June 1882 a eornmitU'i? wuh fi)>pointcd by Govonmient to conaitler and ri.^port on the condition of 
looal «eXf*governmeut in Madnu*, ami tm tho propoMals made by the floverniiient of India for its exteuHion. Tho 
coininitteo submitted their rept)rt in Ilecember 1882, inid tho Goveriiinent passed orders on ii. The* proposals made by 
tl.o committee in regard to municipalities were n« follows (a) That tho number of nmnicipiilit icn Hliould ho hu gely 
increased in the Presidency. Tin* Oovi*i*iiiiient dovitlod that, as a goncral rule, evt'ry town ol lt.\0t>U iiibabttunrt; ami 
upwards, being tho hcad-t|UurterB of a rovonue olbeer of not lower grade tlmn a deputy talisihlar, slioul'l bi* constit at cil 
a municipality, (b) That iiie sided itm of t be viee-]>ri*sidunt, by election from tlie Muniei)>al budy Hbould be uiU*i>lcal 
in a still larger number of towns than lioi’dofMre. (joveriiinent directed tbiit it ahi>uhl contiiiuo b> l»e I lie riiie that 
luuniuLpalitioa sliotdd nlway.s bo allciwod to elect their vice-preHidenf s sbonld they desire tf* do no, (d 'I'hiit ilie 
osecutivo powers of tho ehairinnn should bo enlarged iind bi.s position improved. Clovenenent cnncinrid with ilio 
oomxiiitteo in tho opinion thiit the vioe-piesident, or cliairnmn an be is now called, Hbonld, an n niii , I e i»ue led wiih 
en'cutivo pow*^r and abould exercise hubji et to certain rest rictioDS, the entire j>a! i iuiage liereiulnm n|»|vi'(ainlng to 
tho office of proajclont. (d) That tlio elect ivo system in the cboico of councilb»rs should be extendeil t * .i lurihcr 
number of the curporutions. As regards this propo.Srtl, (5 overn incut sanctioned the ud red ud ifui '.»f l lie stem iui o all 
towns with a population of 20 , 0(X) and upwards, anil stated that they would bo prepnj ed to cuneedo the priNih et* to 
towns having leas than 25,0tX> iidird itnid s on <lue cu\iav« being shown, (c) That tin? pi upon ion r»f eU:cri*d le nominated 
couiicillor.a should bo increased in those ton iu-;i to which thoeleclivo jirinciplo is app'u d- ( ii.>vernni<‘Mi approved of tho 
coinmitUars proposal to adept thrce-fonrth.'j ns the propo»*t»Ofi to bo o lectori by the censi itm iu y. i'fn y ij'«o apjanved 
of tho increase in tho number of (,*ouiiciM('r.<i tfnp'‘gesti*d by the committoo, viz., towns \vi(h a pepabdion nmler 20,fH.)0 
12 to id councillors; uf 20,t>0U <<> ;K*,(>)0 — 1*1 to 18 councillors; 3U,(XX) to 40,(X)(> — 16 to 20 eouficillors ; lO.iHJO to bO.th.iO — 
18 to 22 crnincillorfi ; above. 5G,UtK) — 20 to 21 councillora, (/) That the Act and rules wbonld be so .altered u.a *o admit 
of elocrtioi! by wardn, and that the franrhi.He ^boiild be conferred not only on tho payerw of hmisi* uud l.md iMles, but niro 
on the payers of profesMum tax and on ]i«'itionM fuiMHe-iHed of olbov superior prf>pr*rly ami i.Hluenii’mtd ipm idicnriuTis. The 
commlttce’H suggeetion.s in regard to the .system of election and tho rules proposed by them iin*i 'Mtli ilm gem ral 
approval of Government, (ji) 'I hal a large - Kharo tif tho oducntioniil cburgcH (all in fai t up In llui iniddh: ‘'cbi»*)l 
standard) Bhoiild bo transferred to tlu* unmieipaKlies, und, wii.Ji the ebargey, the geuiMul c .ijfnii 'd' and r'’ }M. nr.il, iljls^ 
for such education. Oovenutieni derudi d Ihnl all rbarges for middle end primary v'ducaf ion v'oijld in luriii ■ hi- lii>nu» 
by the niunicipaMlies comci ned, and upprovctl of the urrungcmcDts HUggeated >>y tlu? to give tlf'-i i. to this 

proposal, (/i) That the duiieH and responsibilities nf town counciia in regard to eai-b i.t ilie rn .'tt hi ad::, of *n no ii.‘i]isil 
aoi vicc sbouhl be better detiued iliftn at preser.j, and tbat f Jovimnuiant should re.sm ve t.o if'^elt, hv law, /rreafi-r pouer*^ of 
control find correction, to bo enforci^d shonld occasion arise. 'J’he.«u' rccommendut ion.-i h:»d the gi nernl upjiroval I'f 
Government, (f) That the coiurolof pound funds within mnntripal lirnitg and lb . uiioh* of ilu lj ‘i::plii.': if.aaptM 
should l>c iiindo over to the tou-(-.M c oin i-i reil. iitit a.-i n*g.irds this proposal, in <’i*nsi iim Mi e of icj i iin .mi , , nu n t 

mode for tlio nmnagcmcul of tlie Syda]n tt Kami ami the Agric.uUurnl CoUvge, the Go. ernur i.i did not thlnU it dt lin.dde 
to effect any alteration in the existing sy.^teni. (A) That somo alterations in minor matters, v\ hicli e\- pern-tn <? had .shown 
to be advis,ablc, shonhl bo adopted. Tho alterations were ronsidcrod in the propuration of the revi >-<'d .Act. (0 That 
in certain cartes tho o^poriment of n iHin-oflici.-il f)ri.‘sidont should be triod. Th^ scef ionv i^f the revised Act, r<*ltding to 
an office of president were struck out !»y tho Seloci. Coniinittoo on the Hill, and there is uo such odiee under i.ho new Act. 
Tho Collector possesses otherwise* powers of check. (21) AVie Act o/ 188-1. — A now Act entitled the MndraH District 
Municipal itios Act (Madras Act No. \V of J88V) ha.s now been paaaod and applied to scverril to-.vns from tho 1st April 
1886* Tbia cnactmont anjicrsedes tho Towns Iniprovomeut Act, 1871. The Acts of 1865 utid 1871 wem both Htylcd 
Towns Improvement Acts, and the tonn “municipality" ianow for the first time introduced iid.n tlio title, d'ho tonna 
“ council " and “ councillor" have also been adopted in tlu« Act in lieu of commission and coinmiftsiniH'r. IJndo.r section 
4 ( 2 ) tho Government can withdraw tho Act from mnnici])a]itiea which have become reduced in population and 
importance by famine, pestilence, Hoods or other ralumitioa and thus boconio moro fitted for Mie lighter taxation 
and leas onerous duties of unioua undem local boards. Section 8 doclaroa that the tnunicipitl r*ujrtc-il shfill consist 
of not loss than twolvo jiersona. Tho Act of 1871 has been followed in making tho revenue offieer in < hargo of tho 
division of the district in which any municipality is situated a coaucillor ' ex-offiiuo.* All thu other councillors may 
bo appointed by Govomment , or, with the permission of Government, any prormrtion not exceeding three- fourths 
of them may bo elected by the tax-puyers, but nut moro than one-fourt.h of tho whole number of jjne h otlnT imuncillors 
maybe salaried officers *»f Government unless they have >>een elected as conneillors by tho tax- piiyerH. Kach council 
will have a chairman who may bo oithcr appointed by Government or, with the permisKion of Government, elected 
by tho councillors from among their own number. Uo will bo the executive oftioer of tho council uimworing to tlio 
former vice-president, and w* ill bo roapoiisiblo for carrying out all tho purpi'Scs <if tho Act. Tho (juverument Uitve 
tho power under section 19 to remove a clmirmnn or municipal councillor at any t ime. 'I'o prevent inconvenience, a 
vacancy by death or otherwdso in the office of chairman is to be filled up by tho revenue officer in charge tjf t/ho 
division. Provision has also been made againsi any possible neglect or default on the p<>rt of tho chairman in eiiriy ing 
out a resolution of the council by giving the Collector of the district authority to assume the cxeeutinii of such rcHolu- 
tion. The Collector can also cxcrcir>c control in the ovent of any municipal council inlofiting illegal inou;niroa likely to 
ondangor the pnblio pence or to provide for diifault on the part of a council in porformieg my ilutv iinposcd on it by 
the Act as well as to secure quick and energetic action in casos of emergency. Tln^ ).f>»itwni G .»vGrnmcnt servants 
lout to municipal councils has boon clenriy defined, and the position of municif»al servants hn« huen irnproveiJ. Tho 
only now tax authorized is the is utcr-iux to be levied ut the rate of 4 i»cr cent, on the annual rcDL-vuTuc of houses und 
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appointed by Government on the recommendation of the president. The privilege 
has not been refused to any town which has asked for it, though in some case.s 
the commissioners who possessed tlie right have neglected to use it, and the Govern- 
ment have then themselves filled up the appointments. Until recently it has been 
the practice for the towns empowered to elect their own vice-presidents to choose 
officials for the post. But, since the elaboration of Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self- 
government the tendency has been to introduce the non-official element. Of the 47 
vice-presidents at the present date only 23 are officials, the rest being non-officials ; 
while in 1882 as many as 38 were officials. In more than one town, where there 
was a non-official vice-prc.sident, the commissioners have asked an officer of Govern- 
ment to accept the post of honorary secretary to the board, and in that capacity to 


lands and appliciible only to tbo ]nirpo «08 of water-supply by moans of works of a moro or less permanent ebaractor. 
(22) ExfenAions of hi/stf?m.—Tho namericnl extension of tho municipal uystem since the pnstiinff of the Act of 

1871 bas not boea couBidorablo. Prior to the pasKing of the Act there were 44 niuiiictpalities in existence. There are 
now only 47. Cunibui.i, Gooty, nnd Pnlcoudah in tho Teloogoo country, have boon nbolmhod by the Govorniiieiit. 
Bhrcorungtirn, Erode, Cnrnov and OiidaTiibtiriifTi iti tlio Tamul country, and Oiigolo and Ankapully in the Tcloogno 
country, have taken their place (23) In Novombor 1876, tho QoTernmont proposed a very largo increase iti the number 
of municipalities, mainly with a to providing for tho oxtonsion of primary education and tho elements of sanitary 
reform throughout the Pro.sideiicy. The priiudplo then ennuciated was that ** all places of 6,0(X) inhabitants amt 
upwards should be coiistitutcd towns, when special cause ts not shown to the contrary by the local officers or by tlio 
inhabitants," and it was *' intended in the majority of oases to restrict the town limits to tho smallCBt practicoble 
compass with a view to ob\diitiug tlie ncceMsity or making them liable for tho maintenance of roads." As there wero 
then about 180 towns witli over S.CKK) inhabitants wliich had not been formed into municipalities, tho proposals of 
Government would, if carried out, have rcauliod in a very large extension of tho municipal system ; but tho chaitgi‘8 
wore of so swooping end ratUcal a character and were accompanied with projects for so groat cu increase of tn nation 
both in towru and in country tliat almost universal opposition was excited especially among tho natives. In the face of 
.^he opinions then expressed throughout tho country, it was impossible for Government to pi*oceod with its proposals, 
‘iud the ooourronce of the famine nt the close of 1876 required that all the rosouroes both of Government and tiie 
people should bo concoutruted ou the struggle for existence which then ensued. 


pj List ok Mofukstl Municipalities in the Pkesidenci. 


Name of district. 


Anantaporo 

Bollary ... 
Chinglopiit 

... j 


Coimbatore 

.A 

( 

Cuddapah 


Ganjam 

... j 

Godavory 

1 

Kistna ... 

( 

... 

fCuriiool 

r 

Madura 

1 

* 1 


r 

1 

Malabar 

I 

... 

Neilgberry 

( 

... ^ 
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Name of district. 
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Anaritapor<j 

4,907 

Nelloro ... ... ^ 

NoMoro 

Ariony 

22,411 

Ongolo ... 

Ihdlaiy 

(Minjcevtrnrn 

63,460 

37,276 

North Arcot ... | 

Voiloro 

Wiillujfthpcll 

Coiinhatoro 

38,987 

Salem ... 

iSiilcin 

Krodc ... 

Uaroftr 

9,864 

9,206 

South Aroot | 

Chidatnharam 
Cucklnloro ... 

Cuddapah ... 

18,982 

South Caoara ... 

Mangalore ... 

Horhamporc 

23,699 


Combuconam 

Cliicacolo ... ... 

1 16,355 

Tanjore *« 

Munnargoody 

Cocanada ... 

28,856 

Mayavaram 

Kllore 

25,092 


Negiipatam 

Unjabinnndry 

21,555 


Tanjore 

(humloor ... ... 

19.&U3 

f 

Pnlumcottah 

Ma^ulipatum 

35.056 

Tinnevelly ... ... ^ 

Tinnevelly 

Kurnool 

20,329 

c 

Tuticorin ... 

Dindigul 

Mud urn 

14,182 

73,807 

Tricbinopoly | 

Shroerungam 

Tricbinopoly 

Calicut 

67,085 

r 

Ankripiilty 

Cnnimnorc .. 

Cochin 

26.386 

15,698 

Vizagaiiatain ... ... < 

Bimlipatam 

Vizagapatam 

I'algbaut 

36,339 

' ( 

Vizianagram 

Tellichcrry 

26,410 


Coonoor 

4,778 



Ootacamund 

12,335 





27,605 


9,200 

10.387 

60.(:fi7 

19,837 

•13,545 

82,099 

50.098 

19,109 

23.011 

53,855 

64.715 

17,901 

23,221 

16.281 

19,773 

81,449 

13,311 

8.582 

30,291 

22,677 


1,323,970 


[*] 8PKLL1N08 IZEn BY CjOVrHN,MBNT OCrUHUlNO IN THE Bf A1 ,, 

— Addni. AuakBpalle, Anautapur, Arcot North, Arcot South, Bellary, Berhampore, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Canaia South 
Caunanore, Cauvory. Chicacole, Chidambaram, Chiflgleput, Cocanada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Coleroon, Conjccrcnim* 
Coonoor. Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Dindigul, Elloro, Erode, Ganjam, Godivari, Oundlakamma, Guntur, Kardr, Kistns’ 
Kurabakdnam, Kurnool. lAcgulya, Madras, Madura, Malabar. Mangalore, Mauntrgudi, BUyavaram, Blasulipatam' 
Nogapatam. Nellore. NiJgiri, Oiigolo, Ootacamund, Palamcottab, PAlghat, PAIAr, Penndr, Periyrfr, PonBni, Ponniir* 
Rajahmunclry. Rashikulya, Salem. Srirangam, Ttinbrapami, Tanjore, TelHoherry, Tinnevelly, Travaneore, Trichi iiopolv. 
Tuticorin, Vaigni, Vumsadhkra, VcllAr, Vollorb, Vizagapatam, Tisianagram, Wilajipot. ' 


[f] NUlfBEE of MUNlCIPALltl*!* OK DlfFEHEHy SIZES. 


Under 10,000 inhabitants 
IC.OOO to 20,000 do. 

StO.OOC to 30,000 do. 

80.000 to 40,000 tU>- 

40.000 to 60,000 do. 


6 

13 

12 

7 

1 


60,000 to 60,000 inhabitants 
Above 60,000 do. 


6 

2 

47 
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undertake the greater part of the scriptory and detail work which is usually conducted 
by the vice-president. The duties of the oflBoe, which are sometimes very onerous^ 
are in most cases performed gratuitously. Government have forbidden their 
covenanted officers to receive remuneration for the performance of this or other 
duties of a quasi-public character, and they have hitherto refused to sanction the 
payment of a salary to non-official vice-presidents on the ground of economy. Where 
however the commissioners have desired to grant a carriage allowance, Govern- 
ment have sanctioned its payment, except to covenanted civilians. A carriage 
allowance, varying from Rupees 20 to Rupees 60 per month, i.s now ])aid to tho 
vice-presidents of about twelve municipalities. 

298. Under Madras Act IV of 1884 the Collector has no longer any direct 
Qonnection with the municipal councils in his district; but he has ample powers 
conferred on him to exercise external control. The duties performed by tho 
president and vice-president under the former Act have now been imposed on a 
chairman. He will be the executive officer of the municipality, and as such carry 
out the resolutions of the municipal council. Ho can authorize a municipal councillor 
to exercise any of the powers conferred on him by the Act. In him is vested the 
appointment and dismissal, subject to such control as may fi’otn time to time be 
prescribed by the Governor in Council, of all purely municiijal servants, but the 
number of such servants and the salaries to be paid them must be fixed by the 
councillors at a meeting. He is one of the councillors, and is elected by them if 
that privilege bo granted, or otherwise appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
privilege of electing a chairman has now been extended to 40 towns. In any 
municipality where the office of chairman becomes vacant by the removal, death or 
resignation of a chairman, the revenue officer in charge of the division of the district 
wherein such municipality is situated assumes charge of the office until a successor 
is duly appointed. 

299. The board of councillors consists of one ex-officio member and a certain 
number of ordinary members. The ex-officio member is the revenue officer in 
charge of the division of the district in which the town is situated. Tho ordinary 
members consist of not less than eleven persons, either appointed by Government 
or elected by the rate-payers. They continue in office for three years and then 
cease to be members, but are eligible for re-appointment. They may be removed 
by Government for misconduct or neglect of duty. Any officer of Government who 
holds a salaried office in the district in which the town is situated may bo appointed 
a mimicipal councillor, provided that not more than one-fourth of tho board shall 
be salaried officers of Government. By virtue of this power, it has been usual 
to appoint the chief local representatives of the Educational, Medical, and Public 
Works Departments, and the boards thus have had the advantage, free of cost, of 
the advice and assistance of the professional officers of Government on all technical 
questions which come before them from time to time.[*] A section of the new Act 
however further provides that the Civil Surgeon of the district, the Executive 
Engineer of the division and the Inspector of Schools of the circle when such officer 
is not a municipal councillor, may, with the previous sanction of the chairman, 
attend any meeting of the municipal council and address the council on any matter 
affecting respectively sanitation, public works and public instruction. The qualifi- 


[•] Extract FROM Report or Madrar Conmitvr^ on Xiocal SELr-GoTSENMENT (1883). — “It murt nrror be for^ot- 
** ten* in dealing with any local agglomeration of i^eople in India* that, whateYcr the tiea of locality may be, tho THrious 
“aectioof of the popalntion fire eepamtod ne widely ae the |x>loa from each other by fliflTon.mcen of race and of 
“ taognage, of religion, of canto and of curtom, of prejudice and tradition; that there ii not at present any wide platform 
“ of common interest on which they will or can meet and sink their differences ; that they haro not, in fact, any true 
** iiatriotism or national feeling such as binds together tho noita of western nations. It follows that in India it is the 
** special care and dnty of the mling power to protect minorities, and this protection is especially needed in the many 
details of eTery*day life, the sum of which form tho subject of local and municipal administration. In dealing with the 
** roles for elections, we have, in paragraph 118 of this chapter, made an important proposal with this object in view 
*' by suggesting that election should be by wards, instead of by the whole b(^y of electors ; but we are of opiniun that 
** this will not prove sutRcient to secure the adequate representation of minorities, which :;on only be done by placing 
** in the hands of a perfectly impartial authority like Government a certain number of nominations to every board. 
** Wa also consider it necessary, in tho interests of the boards themselves, either that there should be a considerable 
number of ex*ofllcio members, such ss the district medical officer, the chief local educational officer, Ac., on each board, 
“ or that Oovemment should be ablo in sppoint such officers by nomination. In Korthom India all the professional 
“ officers of Government arc usually ex-officio members. In this Fresidoncy the alternative of appointment by nomin- 
“ atioB has hitherto been odopted, and we recommend its continuance as more clastic and therefore better adapted to 
** the very diverse oircomstanoos of tho up-country miitucipalitiet." 
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cations of councillors, whether nominated or elected, and also those of the electors, 
are prescribed by Government in rules having the force of law. 

300. The number of councillors must by law be not less than twelve including 
the ex-officio member. In practice however it is much larger. In April 1879, 
Government laid down a scale to regulate the number of commissioners in towns of 
various sizes where the elective system had been introduced. In April 1883, a fresh 
scale was laid down as shown below [*] for adoption in all towns on the recommen- 
dation of the Madras Committee on Local Self-Government. This has raised the 
average number of councillors in each municipality to 16, the total number having 
been at the close of the year 1883-84*, 754. On the introduction of the present Act 
in 1871 the total number was 606 for 46 towns, being an average of 13‘2, or 3 per 
town less than that now prevailing. [^] 

301. The law provided till recently that the number of officials must not exceed 
the number of non-officials in any municipality. In practice, however, it has been 
usual to appoint considerably more than one-half of each board from among the 
non-official community. Thus, in 1871-72, of the 605 commissioners only 243, or 
42*9 per cent., were officials, and the proportion is still almost the same, viz., 314 
out of 754, or a percentage of 42. The number of Europeans and East Indians on 
the boai'ds is 248, or 31-5 per cent, of the whole number. They are for the most 
part Government officials, except in the hill stations of Ootaciimund and Coonoor 
and in the large towns on the coa.st, where there is a oonsidorablo mercantile com- 
munity of European extraction. Under the new Act the number of officials on any 
municipal board will not exceed oue-fourth of the total number including the 
ex-officio member. 

302. The elective sy.stcm has recently been introduced into all towns having 
a population of 25,000 and upwards. Some smaller towns also liavt,* boon granted 
the privilege at the special request of tlio councillors. The system Ijas b(!0n in force 
in twelve towns and elections were hold for the first time in nine towns in 1883-84 ; 
several more towns will bo added to the list as vacancies occur. The number of 
elected councillors in 1883-84 has been 122 out of a total of 754, but as vacancies 
occur and the privilege is exercised on a wider scale, this number will increase until 
it eventually reaches three-fourths of the councillors of towns whore the system is 
in force. The rules now in force for conducting elections are shown at foot,[''3 but 

[*] Scale roB Number or CouNriLLOKs. 


icordin^ to 


Under 20,000 

16 

20,1 KX> to 30,000 

18 

30, (XX) to 40,000 

20 

40,000 to 50.000 


Above 60,000 



[’] Extract prom Hkport op Mapras Committee on Local Self.Qovbiinment (1883).—“ Wo think that thit ii 
" in tho number of commiaBiourra ia advisable for sevornl reasons : («) bocauso it ^res a larjfor nuinbi'p of tli int'rtplfj 

^ct pii of thfi indirect politira] adviintu^va rcsviltii»;r tbciufro (b) 

“because it oiisurca to tlio Board a larger tin«l itioro varied knowlodgo of local wuntH and ftMdiinj; (<*) Ijvoai hy 
“ placing more nominations at tUo diepoHul of Government, it enables it to afford tlie Boards, free of tbo advice 

“ and assistance of its professional oUicors in the sevond departments, such as Public Works, Education, Medical &c. and 
“ also to provide, if need be, for tho rcj»ro.*ienttttiori of zniimrities if denied hy tho electors." ’ ’’ 

["] Election Ruler.— (1) Eiectoml dirUiona not Remitted.— For oloctoral purposes this town may not bo divided 
into sections, but each elector shall bo entitled to vote for each oommiBsioner, and each commissionur elected shall bo 
doomed a reproscutative of the whole brwiy of nleotorcf, and not of any eoction of tlio coinniunity or division of the 
town. This rule shall not bo hold to prevent tho prosidont from appointing moitj than one place for rocordiiiir votes 
should ho consider more than one pluco uocessury fur tho convenience of tho electors. (2) \vmher of oJiJLl ami 
noH-oJirtfil cornnussionitrs to he elected . — The conmiiHsiori, exclusive of ox-officio uioinbors, shall consist of not more 
than twenty inoiuberR, of wliom one-half shall be elected. Tho Governor iu Council shall lix tho number of clortivo 
commissioners for each town, and may, from time to tiiiio, vary tho luimbor- When any vacancy shall occur it 
shall bo the duty of tho prosidont to rop<»rt tho fact to Government within thirty days of fho oecurroiioc of such 
vacancy. In tho case of an official vacancy a new ineriiher shonld be uoiniiiatod if tho maxiiiium number of tlie elective 
niembers be complete. In tho vtise ivf an oloctive vaenney, the president should at once procood to the e lection of a new 

iiiombcr in accordance with the rules in foivo for the oloction of ooinmUsionors. (3) Qualt/iealion- of elecforg 

Evrry rate-payer, i.o., a payor of rates on houses or lands situate within tho limits of tho iminiotnality the anmo 
being in his or her boriA fide iiosaession us owner or occupier, shall bo outitlod to vote, provided he or sho is twentv- 
r years of age and has paid in fhe yvir rireoediiig that in which ho votes a house or land nit<% or aggregate boi ' ' 
mounting to UupoOB if the house sud land rates bo fixed at 7J per cent, per annuiit, c • proportionutslv 
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th^ are to be revised. It is to be noted that the new Act allows of election by 
wards.p] 


lowor if ihvue rftio* be leviwl at a lower percentage on rental., (t) Quaii/ifafion of e ter live rommiMiotiem.— Each 
uwuer of luutl ur buildingH situate within municipal limitfi, or each pcraou carrying on buaiticuB therein, or reeidiDg 
within municipal liioita, iihtill bo eJigiblo for election, provideil he has utLuined tlie age of twenty- five years and pays a 
house tir land rate, or nggrcgatii house and laud rate, for house or laud sit unto within municipal limits, amounting 
to not loss than liupeoa 7i if the rate be fixed at 7^ per cent., or proportionately lower if the rate bo fixed at a lower 
porcontago ; or pays a rental for bouse or laud, or for houses and lands, amonntiug to not leas than Hupees tOO per 
litmuui. Fruvided further that no person of unsound mimi, or person who has been convicted of an offence punishable 
under Chapter XVII of the Criiniiml Prooeduro Code, or who shall have nppliod to the Insolvent Court for relief as an 
insolvent debtor, or who bUiiU have been removed from office under Section 7 or 9 of Act 111 of 1871, shall bo eligiblo 
for election- (&) D*# 9 'ua/i,.'?ca/ion after election. — Any elected commisHioner guilty of misconduct or neglect 

of dutyj or who may have applied for relief under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act as an insolvent, mav bo removed by 
Goverriinunt from the coftimitiHioii- (ti) Time of elfction. — Tho president shrill appoint und notify the' day of the elec- 
tion and tho hours during which votes may bo given, provided always that such day shall not bo less than thirty 
days or more than sixty days from tho date on which the uotificutiim sh.-ill have appeared in tho local gazette, and 
' ‘ i for vuLiiig shall not be fixed earlier than 7 a.m. or later than 5 p.m. The hours shall bo duly iiotifiod 

athc „ * ‘ - • -I---. --I- .... . I . .... ' ' pli.._ 

at which tho olectiou ahull bo held, provided tho place electod bo not the Cidlectin-'s court or tbe ollico of the municipal 
commissioners. (8) iViiliM/; *>Jfict^rs. -Tho prcsiilcnt shall appoint such and ii.s many pcdliuj,| officers as bo may 
consider ncccssiirj', und may fix a reasouablo romunerafciow for their services. (1); Li^f if A list of voters shall 

be prepared by the presidonl uiul pnblisHod :u tbe local gazette at least thirty days liefore tho date fixed for the 
efoclion. It shall bo the duty of the president to reviso tho list of voters, friiiu time to time. (10) i'hattvnging the 
riiiht tf a I'olrr to vote. — Any ono claimftig to vote or objoetiiig to right t)f any voter nametl in this li.<it to vote shall 
present his petition r>r objection in writing to tho president on or Udbre the heventt'out h day preceding that fixed 
for tho oloctiejn. The preMidenl’s decision ahull lie final. (11) o/t the dn*/ of r'c<.7(en. — On the day of elec- 

tion no ol>](!ctiou to any tutending voter ahull bo admitted, except in respect of the idemity of the voter, und, if any 
such objection bo made, tho pulling officer aball transmit the name of the obje^'tor und a .statomont 4 >f the ground# of 
his objection to tho president, and ahull direct the objector to appear before rbe president within throe daya^from 
the date* of the clcctitai. 'I'ho pr-osident'a dacision on tlici objection ahull be tinal. (1:^) J/r.i/c o/ co/i air.— Tho voting 
sbull be by voting papers, wliicb ahull bo prepurod by the presidimt or vice - p rot. i dent of tho miuiicipiil commiaHion and 
distributeil by him to the cb'Ctors in auch manuor as ho may think advisable. On iho.oi pupera ahull bo printed ihu 
number of vueivn<ios to bo filled nnd the name or names of the catididuies for election. The elector Hhull be 
instructed to sct>io out tbe numos of candidates for wluun be docs not Vi>te, retiiining tho name . r uauies of candi- 

clector may v'oto for one candidate only, but, if there lio inoro than one VHciincy, bo may vote for one ctindidate to 
fill each vacancy. (1*1/ On the day and at tho hour fixed by the presi lent for ihu ob'ction tho p<»lling shall 

cotntiKMico after the pulling ullieerH shull huvo read aloud the of tin* caiultdates niul tho notification of 

election to be Jicld. Kacli vuter sliall prosoiit himself to the polling officer, and, after atril ing that it is his intention 
to vote, shall answer any ijui stion put to him by such officer n*garding his identity Mud tin* number of candidutei 
whose names are retniued in the voting papor, and thou, provided no objectinu is udmiticd against him, place his 
voting ))aper in the buUot-bt^x. (15) Vutics if yjoltinij ajh'rer . — It shall be tbe duty of i.be polling officer to adviso 
Titters a.s to the proper course of procedure if aakiui, not olhorwiscj but he shall corofnlly filmtuiu from inspc'cting 
voting papers or inquiring the nnujo or namos of tho caiidiflutes for whom an elector i« voting or acting in any 
way likely to Influence his decision. Ho ahull have a list of tho elnuior.s. und hliall entor therein, oppoBtio the 
'lector's name, the hour at whieh ho voted, and sliull thori and there sign the entry. At tho close of the poll ho 
..inall deliver, duly secured under hia seal, this list. together with the ballot -I kjx to the president. He shall furthei 
remit to tho president at the same time a list of objections to voters made to, or admitted by, him during the day, 

.4£ftfndttTirs a£ the poll. — A vottsr shall ordinarily attend in person at tho polling place and hirnnclf dopoait hia 
voting paper in the ballot b<^x, but, if bo be unublo to attend, he shall apply to tho president, not less than throe days 
prior to the polling day, for pormiasiou to send his voting paper under seul to the polling officer on the day of polling, 
atuting tho reasouH for seeking exemption from porsonul attendanco. If the president see fit, he ahnil grant tho 
permission sought and furnish the polling officer ou or before tbe day of prd ling with the ii.amos of 'such privileged 
]>cr8oua. (17) .Scrutvay of vidcs. — On receipt of the ballot-box from tho polling officer the president sliull then and 
there o}>en tho box and count tho votes, checking the same by the register of electors' and record the result under 
bis aignature. All objections shall, if poasible, be forthwith imiuired into and disposed of. (18) Declaration of the 

poll. So soon as the objections made have been inquired into ana disposed of. the president shall oausc a notification 

to be drawn up under liis signature, declaring the number of votes recorded for each candidate, and the names of 
the porsoD or persons elected. This notification shall bo {josted at the municipal office and ultimately published in the 
district gazette. (19) Veti (ruction of voting papers . — After the result of the poll is ludified, tho voting prip<'rs shall bo 
destroyed in the presence of tho president. (20) Election how derided. — Candiifiitcs for w'hom the greatest number 
of votes ahull have boon rccordoU shall bo deemed elected. In tho case of an oquuiity of votes for any two or more 
candidates, the candidntos concomed shall cast lots in the prcseiico of the jHCsidont, provided that if one candidate 
pay to the oinnicipality a greater auiouut of tuxes than the other, he shall be preferred, uiiUiss ho elect to leave the 
matter to be decided by lot. (21) Whm election shall take place,— Elcctioiis rIuiU take place as vacancies occur 
until the nuiul>er of oleclotl coitimissiooers has reached the maximum luimfior of eloctivu commissioners fixed 
for tho municipality. Thereafter vacancies shall bo filled in the manner laid down in Hiilc 2. (22) Abomination. — 

Every candidate shall be nouiiuatod by at least two competent electors not loss than fifteen days before tho day fixed 
for the election. Kondnation shall be by letter or petition to tho picKidout, which shall bo signed by the caralidato 
itnd his nominators. (23) J*oldicotifin of names of candidates. — It shall be the duty of the prc.xident on tho fourtoeuth 
du 3 * prior to the <*lcction to publish the names of the ciiudidatcs and of their ]iro])OHerH nnd pcconders. (24) Failure of 
candidates for electimi. — lu Iho event ol there being no candidslc or an iusullicient number of candidates for any 
vucancy or vaenneios, the presidcut may postpone tho election for such time as ho may deem iJOCCHsary, provided 
that, if no candidate bo furtficoiniug within three months from the date of the post pfjiifcnent, the vacancy shall bo 
filled bv a ilovcrmneiit noiianoe. (25) Tho first election shall bo held in Sepicmbcr IS79. provided f horu is a vneanoy 
or vacancies existing in tho commission on the first of that month. It is not intended to disturb tbe existing pemonncl, 
except gradually as vncancit^s occur from termination of period of sor^dco, death, or resignation. 

[’J Extract fbom Hrtort of Maprab CoMicfnkE o.v Local Self-Oovkbnmknt (1883). — “We have quoted at 
“ length tho rtilos under which tdectiouB SfO now conducted. Two points itund out prominently as noteworthy in connec- 
“ lion with them : — (i) The prohibition against electoral divisions of tbe town, or wards; fii) Tbe restriction of tho 
oloctoral franchise to only one class of tax-payers, viz., to those who pay house and land rates. Both these restrictions 
arc W'l to arise from the wording of Section 9 of iho Act — * election by tho rate-payers,* i.e., by those who piiy 
*' rates on bouses uinl lantls. Wo consider that both the reHtrictions should bo removed by striking out tho words 
‘••by tho nite-poyors* where they occur (twice) in this section and by adding after the words ‘subject to such 
** rules und orders as may be passed by tbe Government * tbe words * in regard to the qualifications of electors and 
“ candidaiet, tho formation of electoral wards, and all other matters relating to the elections.* We have already 
“ spoken of tho neccMity of etidnuvoiiring to protect nnd secure tho representation of important minorities. W© have 
" considered the suggest iuu of tho Govemment of India that selection by castas or occupations might bo tried, but 
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803. SooKCES OP Revenue. — Tho sources of municipal revenue are as shown at 
foot.[“3 The collections under the imperial liceuso-tax are shown in the muni- 
cipal accounts, as the tax is generally though not always collected by municipal 
agency as a matter of convenience. It is however an imperial tax and is not 
noticed here. 

304. Tax on Buildings, &o. — The tax on buildings and lands is assessed 
Oi? the annual value calculated on the monthly or annual rent for which they 
might reasonably bo expected to let, and must not exceed 7-^ per cent, on such 
value. Tho chairman however, has power to exemjit any building, or land, the 
annual value of which is less than 0 rupees, if it bo tho solo ratable property of 
tho owner, and no building or land ordinarily vised as a place of pul>lic worship, 
or as a public choultry, hospital, or dispensary, or exclusively used for charitable 
purposes, or used as a lighthouse, public pier, wharf, jetty or burial or burning 
ground, i.s liable to any tax. In the case of lands unappropriated to any building 
or occ'.j[)iod by native huts, the chairman may, subject to the approval of the 
mtiuicipal council, impose the tax at an .annual rate not exceeding 4 annas for 
every 80 .s(iuare yards instead of at 7 ^ per cent, on tho rent value. Proportionate 
remission is also given on any building which has been vacant for sixty or more 
consecutive days in any year, and exemptions are freely made on account of 
tho poverty of individnal.s. It has always been one of the most productive and 
least unpopular of the municipal taxes. It was at first imposed at very low 


3 arc unanimoiia in thiuking it iidcsirable to ac lato focMni,: niiil 

mbors of town boards to ludiu o that thny aro a elected to reiiroNont and niai n the roHx d iot rata of 

t hoir cooalitui . . l* that 

vill igfs n rdiij. .‘ir raco or raate. Thei 

lanally the MiinaaltnaTi and tho Pririah qnai'ter, tho Brahmin (or Ag^rahnnim) and the Shoodru. ijuarter. The traders 
'* congregate in one part of the town, tho weavers in another, tho agriculturists ia a third, and so forth, and the commis* 
** flioners eieoted for «uoh qunrtore will pretty surely belong to the Siinic caato or interest as that which prevails 
** therein, and thus wo ho]:>6 to aocure the presence, on the board of representativos, not only of the soveml parts of the 
“ town (in itself a most important object), but also of each of the more important races and castes. Such men will 
however represent their caste or race only incidentally, not primarily, and will, wo hope, be actuated in the perform- 
** anoeof their public datiea by feelings widely different from those of men spooiaily chosen by the castes and as oastetnen 
*‘to represent tho interests of their castes. With reference to the qualihcations of electors, wo think that the present 
franchise is too noxrow. The following statement shows the number of voters at the last election in each town and 
“ the percentage thereof to the whole population ; — 


Population. Voters, j Per 


Bellary 


63,400 

3B9 

Trichinopoly 

... 

84,449 

279 

Taojure 


54,715 

•132 

Nogapatam 

... ... 

63,8o5 

1,117 

CotnbRcuuuni 


60.098 

520 

Madura ... 


73,807 

1.2.'>0 

Salem 

... ... ... 

60,007 


1 Calicut 


57,OS.'> 


1 TiimovoUy 


23,221 


j 

1 

Total ... 

601,387 


! 


Avovngo pc: 

rcentage , 


.74 
•S3 
•7S> 
2 13 
103 


lie 


It will bo observed that tho avotsge percentage is only 116. We would extmd the franchise so as to include 
" not only all who pay direct tsves above a certain amount, but also persons who, from the receipt of considerable 
pensions or salaries or from the payment of a high rental, may bo presninod to be persons of iwspectabilitv uid 
"property, and as such entitled to a voice in the administration of municipal afTnirs. We also think that the claims 
" of superior education should bo so far recognised as to give a vote to tho (traduntes of all recoLmised Unirersities 
“ Ws would also suggest that Rule 10 be canoellod, as we consider that tho English practice, which rcnnir«»« 

" aitondanco at tho jioll, should bo followed also In this country*" ** P ^ 


SoCRccs or Ksvjcnur. 

Tarattou. 

(i) A yearly tax on arts, professions, trades, and callings and on and appointments i 

(ii) A yearly tax on lands and buildings not exceeding 7^ por cent, on the annual valne of such 

lands and buildings } 

(iii^ A yearly water-tax on lands and buildiniti not oxceoding 4 per cent, on their annual value i 

(iv) A half-yearly tax on vehicles with springs, palanquins and animals ; 

(v) A half-yearly tax on carts and other vebicles without springs $ 

(vi) Tolls on vehicles and animals entering the municipal limits ; 

(vii) Licenses to carry on offensive or dangerous trades. 

Oihsr sourest. 

(tIU) Fm* or routs tor tb« wo of monieipol surdoni, eb<mItrioo, norkoto. olunghtor-hoaoeo, eurt 
stands, Ac. i 

(ix) Fines and forfeitares t 

(«) l^piMnU tor munieipul ..srrieoo roudorod to priralo penoni and other miwellaiMOiw itetua . 
(xi) Qranta-in-aid from provincial or local funds. 
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ratc.<», ,£rcn« rally from 3 to 5 per cent, on the rent valuo, but has gradually 
been raised until, at present, it is levied in many cases at the inuxiinum rate, and, 
on the average, at not less than 6 per cent. The uietliod of asse^ssneut is not very 
satisfactory. A considerable portion of the native inhabitants of ail Indian towns, 
and that portion generally the wealthiest, live in their own houses from generation 
to generation, and consequently there are but few data on which to calculate the 
ordinary rent value of the properties. This value was fixed at a low figure in the 
earlier jissessments, but has been gradually revised and enhanced under the finan- 
cial pressure caused at first by the .abolition of the tax on arts and trades in 1874, 
and afterwards by the imposition of the police tax in 1879. The same pressure 
also caused the commissioners to turn their attention to developing the revenue to 
bo derivetl from the tax on land, which was, until lately, levied in only a few 
places, and then generally on a very inadequate valuation. This circumstance, 
togetlier with the two causes already mentioned as alTeciing the house-tax, viz., the 
iucreu.se in the recorded rent value of the properties and the gradual enhancement 
of the percentage at which the rate was levied, has led to a largo increase in the 
proceeds of those taxes. In 1871-72 the revenue from these sources was Rupees 
2,20,000. It is now Rupees 4,48,460, and forms 44‘‘J per cent, of the entire 
receipts from municipal t.axation, or 31-8 per cent, of the total miiuicipal income. 
It is believed that the tax is capable of being made still juoro productive by an 
extension of the processes above described, ami this without undue hardship to tbo 
people' and without overstepping the limits intended by the framers of the Act- 
Tlm tax is now levied in every municipality, .and its incidence is 0 annas and H pies 
per hea.'l of the population. The water-tax on lauds .and building.s is a tax intro- 
duced by the new Act. It ha.s not as yet boon levied in atty town, but considering 
th.at the water-supply of most towns is very iiidilTerent and that it.s imj)rovemrfnt 
sooner or later is a matter of nece.ssity, it is probable that before long municipal 
councillor.s will take advant.ago of the additional taxation. 

30o. In the Act no distinction is made bet ween jirivate property and lands or 
houses the property of Government. Until <]uite recently all were on a par, the 
officer in charge of the pi'operty appealing, if necessary, again.st the assessments 
made by the commissioners. It does not ap])oar that this state of things led to 
any abuses, at least in this Presidency, but the Government of India thought it 
best to assimilate the law on the subject to that prevailing in England, and accord- 
ingly it was enacted (India Act No. XI of 1881) that, notwithstaudiiig anything to 
the contrary contained in any Act for the timebeing in force, the Governor-General 
in Council might, by an order in writing, prohibit the levy, by a ronnicip.al com- 
mittee, of any specified tax payable by tbo Secretary of State for India in Council ; 
but that, where such order was made, the Secretary of State for India in Council 
should pay to the municipality, in lieu of such tax, such .sum as an officer appointed 
from time to time in that behalf by the local Government might determine to be 
fair and rejison.able. This change in the law has not', however, as yet produced 
arty practical effect in this Presidency, the Avorking of tlie ordinary municipal law 
having been found to be fair and satisfactory, and Covc-rnmeut having therefore 
found it unnecessary to utilize the powers given to it b}' the Act of 1881, 

306. By section 24 of the Cantonment Act, No. Ill of 1880, the Governor- 
General in Council may exempt all Government bui!ding.s or property situated 
within a military cantonment from all municipal taxes, and this poAver has been 
exercised by the Govcimmeut of India. Tlie municipalities can claim no compen- 
sation on account of sucli exemptions. 

307. Tax on Trade.s, &c. — A tax is leviable (section o3) from every person who, 
in the town, exorcises any of the arts, professions, trades, or callings Specified in 
schedule A of the Act. Such persons are arranged in eight classes, and pay annually 
the amounts shown below ["J for licenses to carry on their respective occupations. 
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'I’lio scIicmIuIcs are very comprehensive and include all kinds of arts, professions, 
trades, and callings. Hvcry person holding any olDeo or appointment, public or 
private, or omfdoyed in any capacity with a salary of Rupee.s 30 per nsensem and 
upwai-ds, is liable to the tax, while the lowest class goes so far as to take in “ every 
retail dealer, inanul'acturcr, artizau, trader, or keepei- of a shop or stall not 
ineliuied in any other class, or money-changer, and every pedlai-, hawker, or itinerant 
de-aler.” 'J'hongh this tax is the direct succcissor of the old imperial moturpha, it has 
been nnpopidar, and consideration.s similar to those Avhieh led to the abolition of 
imperial income-tax induced this Government al.so to direct that the trades tax 
should bo held in abeyance from the beginning of 18? l-7o. The suspension was 
at lirst made absolute with a vicAv to erujuiry wiielher tjllier taxation could not be 
niado to suffice f(jr the wants of the muuieipalities. It soon hoAvever became 
ajipavent that this policy could not be continued. The imposition of the tax on 
the five highest chesses Avas permitted, even in the year 1S74-75, in the six towns 
of Goory, Cochin, Mangalore, Negapatam, Tuticorin, and Vizagapatam. In each 
of tho following years the tax Avas rcimpo.sed on an ever-inci’casing number of 
towns, and Ava.s also ext(!nded to the lower classes in tlie schedule until, at present, 
it is in force in 37 toAA iis out of the whole number of dT. The imposition of tlie 
imperial license-tax in 1873, Avdiich has to be paid by ulinost the same persons who 
pay the municipal tax, has howcA'cr increased its unpopularity and the difficulty of 
assessing it Avith strictness. It has in consequence nut regained the position, as a 
productiA’e tax, which it held in 1872-73, before ii.s abolition Ava.s decided upon. 
In that year its levy in 37 iiiuniciyjalities pi-odueed Rupee.s 1,81,000. In ISSo-S-t it 
Avas in force in 37 towns, and realized only Rupees 1 ,‘I< toSS. The aA-erage incidence 
of th(! tax per Iic.mI of the population in these t<iwn.s wa.s 2 annas and 1 pie. The 
financial needs of tin' iminici])alitics Avill ,shoil.ly (;oinpel its introduction into tho 
remaining towns and its extension to tlie loAver cla.sses which are now exempt 
in some towns, SlioiiUl the imperial licen.so-tax .be hereafter abolished, it is 
probable tliat tliis tax Avill again becaimtr as producii\e as formerly under the 
influence of processes of revi.siun similar to tliosc already alluded to in regard to 
the house-tax. 

308. Under India Act .XI of 168I poAAmr is reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council to e.xempt military officers resident in a mimic'ipality from municipal 
taxation, the Seoretary of , Si ate however being liable in siicli cases for the payment 
of the .uims which would Iiave been due. 13y notification of the (.rovernrnent of India 
in tlie Ibmu' L)e[)artmenl , in 1881, under section 24 of Act Ilf of 1830 (The 
(‘antmmu nt Act, 18.^0), ull [ler.sons on duty in a caul miment and oxclu-sivcly in 
mililaiy employ or belonging to a dejiartineiit direetly attached to the army, or 
to the rublie Works Dejiafi.mont, Military llraneh, lieing jiersons subject to the 
.'\rmv Diseijilinu and Regulation Act., 187*.), or the Indian Artiele.s of War, are 
exempt from municipal taxes on .salaries, prnfe.ssion.s, Ac. ; horses, Ac., kept for 
military duty; and Iromtoll.s on animals an«l vehicles kept for such duty. Compen- 
sation lias iiOAvever always been paid from imperial funds in these cases. 

300. Taxes on veiucliis with sfkinos, pai.axouins and animals and on carts 
AND uTiiErv VEHICLES wiTnoL'T SPRINGS, &c. — Under section 77 a tax not exceeding 
the rates specified in sehoilule B of the Act may bo imposed on “ every carriage 
Avith springs, palanquin, horse, a.sa, dog, bull, bullock, male butfalo, camel, and 
elephant kejit Avithin tho tOAvn and shall be ])ayable in advance *' every half-year. 
The rates vary from Rupees 12 per half-year on an elephant to 4 annas per iialf- 
yoar on an ass or dog, and are very comprehoii.si\'o. A carriage on springs drawn 
by a .single pony Avas not mentioned in the schedule altached to the old Act, and 
p'lusiipuslies and palanquins Avero also exempt from municipal ta.xation. These and 
similiar defects have been remedied by tho new Act and a careful revision of the 
old schedule. Carriagc.s, &c., the property of the corporation or of Government 
and veliicles kept by ‘ bona fide Mealers for sale and not used for any other purpose 
are exempt, as are al.so carriages, Ac., kept in tho toAvn for not more than thirty 
days in any half-year, and the chairman may, subject to the approval of the munici- 
pal council, compound Avith keepers of livery stable.s and hackney carriages as regards 
the amount of tax payable by t.licin. Carts ami other Avhceled vehicles Avithout 
springs may also be declared ‘liable to taxation (section 85). They should in that 
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case bo registered, for which a fee not exceeding Rupees 2 per cart per half-year may 
be levied. Carriages, carta, and animals which have paid the above taxes are exempt 
from the payment of iiniuicipal tolls. These taxes are in force in all municipalities 
(except I’aigh.'iiit) anti are fairly productive and progressive. They realized lliipeea 
72,0U0 in 1871-72 and Rupees 1,15,228 in 18S3-84. The latter figure gives an 
incidence per head of tlie population aftccted by it of 1 anna and 5 pics. 


•310. Toli,.s. — T olls not exceeding the rates specified in schedule D annexed 
to the Act may be levied (sections 9i-0tl) upon all carriages, carts, and animals 
entering the municipal limits; but carnages, carts, ami animals wliieh have been 
licensed or j-egisterv;d by the chairman as also trttops tni the march, military and 
(jovernment .stores, military anti police ofiicers on duty ami any per.son or property 
in their custody, and all vehicles belonging to the coi poration are e.xcuipt. Not 
more than tnie payment of toll can be demanded on any animal or vehicle in any 
one ])eriod of twenty- t"nir hours counted from sunrise to sunrise. The schedule 
inelndes all kinds v>f veliicles and bea.sts of burden, and the toll.s vary from one 
j upeoon an elephant to one anua on every horse under thirteen hands, buffalo, bull, 
bullock, cow or ass laden or ridden, and on a horse not laden nor ridden This tax 
has been at all times the most popular form of municipal t axation, mainly on account 
of its indirect nature and on account of its being levied only on animals and 
vehicles entering ami not leaving the town. In the earlier years of the past 
decade it was the most productive of all the rnuuicipal taxe.s, and in 1873-74, its 
levy in 42 towns realized Rupees 3,43,000, or 40'8 per cent, of the total income 
from taxation, viz., Rupees 8,41,000. It had, ho\vi;ver, for some years been 
perceived that the ta.x was open to objection in so far as it fell, not on the town 
consumer, but on the general traffic of the country. Many attempts were mad© 
to remedy tliis. In Tinncvelly and some other plaec.« looplines were constructed 
bv which through traffic might piiss without entering the town aud consequently 
untolled, but thi.s device was not capable of general adoption, and accordingly 
in 187o-7ti arrangements were made by which the proceeds of the municipal t«dl.s 
should be divided between the local fund boards and the nninicii»aliric3, the pi-inciple 
being that tlie local fund boards should receive the estitnated uinount of the tax 
leviLHl on th(f through traffic, .since on them devolvf'd the maintenunco of the through 
lines of communication, while the remainder of the tax went to the municipalitie.s. 
'J'iiis ai’iangement has been fiocejjted by all parties a.s the best that can be made ; 
but tlie piTiiluctivcness of tolls as a source of municipal reventio has shown a 
matked falling off since 1873-71 — a falling off which has been only i>artially 
ceunterba lanced bv the increase in the rates which has been made in many town.s 
Since that time. In 1833-84 tolls were levied in b? towns, ami the income realized 
was Rupees 2,7-'),3<>'.), or 27‘(-> per cent, of the total incotno from taxation, viz., 
Rupees 9.98,7 1 (>. 3’he average incidence of this ta.xation per head of the popula- 
tion afTeeted by it was 3 annas ami 5 pies. 

311. No octroi or town duties are leviable in tin; mofiis.sil municipalities in 
tbi.s I’resideiicy, and in this respect tlie Sladras system of municipal taxation is 
di.^tin^nished from the sy.stems in force iu all, oralmo.st all, the other local Govem- 
mouts and Ailiumistrations in India. 


312. Otheu soouces of income. — Under tbo .superseded Act, premises used 
“ for ureltint/ tallow, for boiling offal or blood, and as a soap-house, oil-boiling 
house dyeing bouse, tannery, brick pottery or lime kiln, or other manufactory or 
n'ace of business from which offensive or unwholo.some smells arise, or as a yard 
or denftt for hay, straw, wood or coal,” are required to be licensed by the council- 
lors who are authorized to charge for the licenses such annual fees M they may 
think proper, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. The fees are 
al' ierallv small and imposed more with a view to limiting and controlling the oxer- 
ffise of dangerous and offensive trades than for the purpose of obtaining a revenue. 

foes in 188:^84 were levied in 45 towns and realized Rupees 1 J,0/7, or 3 pies 
noi head of the municipal population affectcl. The present Act however has m^e 
the list much more elastic and comprehensive. The foes that will bo charged for 
license.s will accordingly show a great improvement. 
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313. The Act forbitl.s the slaughter of any animal for sale except in premises 
licensed or provided for that purpose by the councillors. It also forbiils the opening 
of new markets without a license from the councillors, and it also iiutliorize.s the 
councillors to ])rovide markets and slaughter-houses and to levy fees for their use. 
Another section contains similar provisions in regard to cart-stands. The fees 
levied in this way are not regai-ded as similar in their chanictor to those noticed in 
the last section which arc diia^ct taxation, whereas the fees i»ow under notice arc 
more in the nature of rents for the use of premises provided by the councillors 
and thus approximate iji their character to rents received for the use of gardens, 
choultries, bungalows, and so forth, which are all included m the same category. 
The receipts from those sources have shown a steady, though not rapid, iinirease, 
and it is believed that they are capable of further development to a very considerable 
extent. The total buju ilms realized in 1883-84 wms Rupees 97,305, or 1 anna and 
2 pies per head of the population. 

314. Thereccupt.s under the liead of fines and forfeitures comprised till now' the 
proceeds of magi.sterial for offences against the Municipal Act and bye-laws, 
which under the orders of (iovernment are credited to municipal funds, and also 
fees payable on demand notices and on distress warrants. The revenue from the.so 
sources has inoro tliau doubled in the past ten years, having risen from Rupees 
10,839 in 1873-74 to Rupees 22,922 in 1683-84. No foes w'ill henceforth be levied 
on demand notices. 

315. The more important items of receipt comprised under the head 
miscellaneous ai’o school fees (Rupees 33,428) ; payment for n)ii)iici])a] sorvice.s 
rendered to private individuals (Rupees 22,679), mainly for the scavenging of 
private premises ; half the surplus of pounds within municipal limits (Rupees 
5,882) ; endowments and donations for hospitals, dispensaries, and charitable 
institutions ; sale proceed.^ of poudretto and sweepings, of avenue clippings, old 
materials, wa.stc laTuls, Ac., as al.so loans for municipal purposes, l-joan.s have 
hitherto been taken in only a few inunicipalibies, but it is probable that tlioy will 
be more generally resorted to hereafter with a view to carrying out the schemes of 
drainage and water-supply, wliieh many of the larger municipalities now regard as 
essential. The otlier iti-ms h.'ive steadily improved and are still ca])ablo of large 
expansion. This is e.-'pecially the ca.se with private scav'cnging, a service which has 
attained to something like a coin])loto sy'stem only in a few' towns (Ootacainuiid, 
Mangalore, Rellary, Adony and llajahmuiidry), though some progre.ss Inis also been 
made in other town.s, such as 'I.’aujore, Cocanada, Boi’hampoic', Coonoor, Anantapcire, 
Ac. It is rnucli appreciated and readily paid for by tliose classes whoso females 
are gosha and, indee<l, by all the more respectable people t(r whom a n.'sort to the 
publio latrines is naturally distasteful. Many of the hospitals and dispenfsaries liave 
con.side.rabIe eiulow'ments, but suii.scriptions have deci’ea.sed since tlie niunicipalitie.s 
undertook their .support. The total receipts under all items of rniscellaneoug I'evenue 
amounted in 1883-84 to no less a sum than Rupees 1,53,999, or 10‘9 per cent, of 
the w'hole municipal income. 

316. The chief proviindal grants are those made towards special objects, such 
as the upkeep of the main roads in Coonoor and Ootaeainund, the muintenaiice of 
the lungherkhanas at Vellore and Nellore, the conservancy of the military lines and 
compensation under Act XI of 1881 in Rellary and Cannanore and sanitary 
improvements in Ootaeainund. Some small grants arc also made in several munici- 
palities in aid of schools under municipal management, but those are from tlio 
educational budget and are in aocoi'dance with the Grant-in-Aid Code. The 
contributions from local funds are chiefly in aid of hospitals and dispensaries, the 
benefits of which extend beyond the municipal limits- in some cases also the local 
fund boards make grants towards the upkeep of through lines of road. The total 
rweipts from provincial and local grants in 1883-84 amounted to Rupees 1,33,198, 
or 9’5 per cent, of the whole municipal income. As a rule, provincial funds contri- 
bute also one-fourth of tlie salary of medical subordinates in independent charge 
of municipal hospitals, but these do not, under existing orders, appear in the 
municipal accounts. 
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317. Total Municipal Income. — The statement below [**] shows tho totel 
municipal income for each year under the various heads exclusive of balances 
and imperial license-tax since the passing of Act III of 1871. It will be observed 
that in 1871-72 the income was Rupees 9,44,000, and that, with the exception of 
the year 1874-75, when the profession-tax was temporarily abolished, and the years 
1876-77 and 1877-78 when tho famine prevailed, there has been a general and 
well-sustained tendency to increase until in the past year, 1883-84, the higlu'st 
figure yet recorded was reached, viz.. Rupees 14,06,230, of which Rupees 9,08,716 
was from taxation properly so called and the remainder was income from otlu-r 
sources. The incidence of the taxation per head of tho municipal pojnilation was 
12 annas and 1 pie including tolls and 8 annas and 9 pic.s excluding them ; tluit of 
the income from other sources having been 5 annas. If, however, the [u oceeds of 
the license-tax be taken into calculation, tho incidence of taxation would be 
Rupees 0-13-3 .nnd that of the total income Rupees 1-3-0. 

318. Application of Funds. — The funds raised under the Act inu.st, subject 
to such rules and restrictions as the Governor in Council may from time to 
time prescribe, be applied within the towns in which they are rai.scd to the 
following purpo.ses ; — “ (e) The construction, repair, and mainleiiance of streel.s, 
bridges and other means of communication; (/;)the construction aiul repair of 
hospitals, dispcn.snries, lunatic a.sylums, choultries, markets, poor-liousos, tanks and 
wells, the payment of all charges connected with drains, se\ver.s, watei-woik.s, the 
objects for which such buildings have been constructed, the training and employ- 
ment of medical practitionei-s and vaccinators, the sanitary ins|M! 0 tion of towns and 
villages, the application of the Indian Contagious Disea.scs Act, the registration of 
births and deaths, the lighting of tho streets, the cleansing of tho streets and tanks 
and wells and other works of a similar nature; (c) the diffusion of education and, 
with this view, the construction and repair of school-houses, tho establishment and 
maintenance of schools, either wdiolly or by means of grant.s-in-aid, the inspection of 
schools, and the training of teachers; (d) other measures of public utility calculated 
to promote the safety, health, comfort, or convenience of tho people ; (c) the pay- 
ment of salaries, leave allowances, pensions, gratuities and compassionate allow- 
ances to servants employed by the municipal council ; and (/) the [layment of all 
expenses specially provided for by this Act but not included under the preceding 
clauses of this section. The water-tax, however, cannot be exfiended on any object 
other than that for which it is levied. It is al.<?0 competent to tho councillors 
(section 114), with the sanction or upon tho direction of Government, to contribute 
towai’ds the expenses ineiirro«l in any other municipality under the Act, or in any 
local fund circle, w'hcre such expemlitiire is incurred for any of the purposes above 
mentioned and is calculati'd to benefit the inhabitants of the contributing town, 
but, if the initiative in regard to such contribution is taken by (lovernnient, tho 
councillors must bo given an opportunity of offering their opinions on it. tJoverii- 
nient may further appoint officers to inspect or superintend the operations of 
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the municipalities and fix their salaries, such expenses being ratably defrayed 
by the municipalities concerned. Under this section municipalities are required 
to pay for the Municipal Department attached to the Goveniment ^ Secretariat. 
Lastly, under section 116, Government may transfer to the municipal council, 
with their consent, the. management of any institution or the execution of any work 
not provided for by this Act, but in every such case the necessary funds should he 
placed at the disposal of the council. To the above objects of expenditure the 
legislation of 1878 added 75 per cent, of the cost of the town police, but, as before 
stated, it has not been levied at more than 60 per cent, in any town, and a recent 
order of Government has relieved the municipalities of all present liability on this 
account. 

319. In the municipal budgets the expenditure is distributed into five main 
heads or grants. They are as shown at foot.[^*j Besides thi.'SO heads there 
are charges for repayment of debt and interest thereon, refunds and advances 
recoverable. 

320. Budoet Guant I, PiiUMc Woiiks. — The moat important service under tliis 
head is, of course, the making and maintenance of roads. It may be broadly stated 
that, with the exception of a few roads in cantonments and in the hill stations cf 
Ootacaraund and Coonoor, all roads in the municipalities, including those portions 
of the trunk lines which run through them, are maintained entirely by those 
bodies. Other public works are dispensaries and hospitals, markets and cart- 
stands, slaughter-houses, rest-housos, schools, drainage and w.ater-supply project.-?, 
and so forth. The total expenditure under this head in 1883-84 was Rupees 
3,90,796. 

321. The expenditure on public works is entirely under the control of the 
councillors, and they in almost every case employ their own agency which is of a 
very inexpensive kind, but iti some exceptional cases aid, by way of advice, is given 
by the public works officers of Government. There is, however, no system of inspec- 
tion and report by Government officers, as is the case with education and medical 
and the several branches of the sanitary, service. The only restrictions by Govern- 
ment are those exercised under the budget provisions of the Act. 

322. Grant II, Education. — This is one of the services, the care of which was 
first imposed on the municipalities by the legislation of 1871. Its importance has 
been yearly increasing. The abstract at foot [“] shows the total amount expended 
on education from municipal funds in 1883-84 and the classes of objects on which 
it was spent. 

323. The superseded Act in no way limited the discretion of the councillors in 
regard to the kind or standard of education which they should have provided. No 
special tax was set apart for education ; provision for tne service was made from the 
general revenues, and no fixed proportion of such revenues had to be devoted to 
education, although the Government had made a general ruling that 15 per cent, was 
!i fair proportion. The powers of Government in regard to this service were the same 
as those given to it under the budget sections of the Act, and the clau.se which 
provided that funds were to bo expended “ subject to such rules and restrictions 
as the Governor in Council may from time to time prescribe.” The executive 


1^^*] Heads or Budokt Outlay. — (1) Grant I, TiiMtc Work*, of various kinds cnibraciDg both nmv works nnrl 
ropairs undortHkon in connection with comTiMinirntions, boiMings, drsinngo, water-supply, Ao. (2) Grant /A, A/dwctf/iow, 
inoluding oxperulituro on training schools, iimiiicipnl schools, salary and rosolt grants, schools on the conibinod MvstoiJi, 
inspection, and miscellanons items. (S) Ijraat J/f, Sanitary and JtfedicaL-— This includes hospitals und di.spcii!iiari (>3 
and part of the cost of rbo^todical Collcgo at Madras and of the establishment of Assistant Snrgoons. vnccinatiou, regis- 
tration of births and deaths, and all conservancy charges. (4) Grant IV, MUeellanaous, that is, lighting, markets, and 
slaughter- houses, choultries, protection from dre, and msnv other aundry items. (5) C7rant V, whether 

for ordinary office work in the towns or for the collection of the taxes, or for the cost of the oontiolling establishments in 
the (joverument Secretariat. 

[*‘3 Em 


Training schools 603 

Municipal schools ... ... 50,06$ 

Combined system schools 30,171 

SsUry grauta 16,536 


nn, 

47, *227 
6,115 
l,f>tX> 


Result grants 

Inspection 

Miscellaneous 
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educational agents, whether teachers or inspectors, like other servants of a munici- 
pal council were appointed, were liable to be removed by the president without 
reference either to Government or the councillors, although the latter determined 
their salaries. In the present Act, however, the duties of the couucillor.s in regard 
to education are better defined and ample powers have been conferred on (Govern- 
ment for exercising control. 

324. Grant III, Sanitary and Medical Services. — The total expondituro 
under all heads of this giiint (which includes some unimportant itciiKS, such as 
alms-houses) was in 1883-84 Jlupees 5,91,320. 

325. There are about 51 municipal hospitals employing nearly 07 medical 
subordinates, and the number of patiente treated in the cour.se uf tlie year was over 
600,000 and the expenditure amounted to llupees 1,94,839. Most of these 
institutions receive in-patients. Many of them have trained mid\vivo.s attached, 
aftd no part of the municipal expenditure appears to bo betttsr appreciated by the 
townspeople. Considerable endowments have from time to time been Iniinled 
over to the raunicipalit’cs for the stipport of the hospitals, and tlie Local Fund 
Boards almost everyw'here contribute to their support in return for the benefits 
which the inhabitants of the rural tracts receive from these instit\itions. The 
majority of the medical subordinates employed are of necessity (iovernment 
officers, since the demand far exceeds the supply of indopendont uualioal men 
available. Some such are however employed, and tlio riumher will ].i’ol)ably 
increase with the spread of tiu.*dical education in which the nmnicijtalitics are ii{iw 
interesting tlieni.‘;elves, tliiet^ towns having established medical .‘si liools of tlu-ir own 
and the gi’atuitou.s education of civil apothecaries in the .Madras Metlical College 
having been discuntituied, 

32<). The hospitals, being generally at the hcad-quart(‘rs of the districts, aro 
for the most part under the itnraodiato .supervision of the District Civil Surgeons, 
or the Assistant Surgeons or both, and are conse<jui?ntly well and economically 
managed, while those elscwhcn; than at head-quarter.s aro generally visited twice a 
year by the Civil Surgeons. The Surgeon-General with the (jovermm'nt of Madras 
visits and inspects the medical charitie.s of municipaliticH |)criodieally. The 
medical officers being almost always Govornmont subordinates lent to tlie munici- 
palities, their disposition and control must rest finally with t he head of tlio uiedical 
department, and the indents for medicines are scrutinized, and sometimes altered 
before siqjply, by the Surgeon -General ; but the wi.shes of the councillors are, as 
far as pos.sible, consulted, and in all other matters of a non-professional character 
the municipalities are uncontrolled, except by Governmenl. in exercise of its 
general powers under the budget sections of the Act. 

327. Adequate scavenging cstablishinent.s, supervised by inspectors and jieons, 
are maintained in almost every municipal town. The collcotion.s of sw'ocpings and 
rubbish and the contents of the latrines aro carted outside the town.s and buried or 
burned, the ashes being sometimes mixed with latrine stuff and .sold as manure. 
The latrine accommodation, though still insufficient, is being enlarged and improved 
every year. Increasing attention is being paid to the cleanliness of the streets 
and of private promises, and there is every reason to believe that groat changes 
have been and are still in progress in the sanitary condition of many towns., which 
will eventually produce a favorable result, not only in their own healthiness, but 
in that of the surrounding districts also. The greatest difficulty is in connection 
with the conservancy of private houses, not only of the. poor, but often of the well- 
to-do classes also. The privacy of the home among Plastern nations renders tho 
task of efficient supervision very difficult, but the gradual spread of knowledge of 
the simpler laws of health will in time render the work of tho councillors in this 
direction easier and less antagonistic to the general opinion of tho people. It i.s 
very usual, especially in the larger towns, for the councillors to entrust to tho 
resident medical officer, provided he is a member of the council, a large share in 
tho control of the det^ailcd arrangements for the conservancy and sanitation of 
the town, and they thus have the benefit, free of cost, of these officers* special 
professional knowledge and experience without in any way surrendering their own 
TOL. t. 61 
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responsibilitj and right of control. The expenditure under thi.s head iii 1883-8 t 
was Rupees 3,74,999. [’®] 

328. As in the case of education, of hospitals, and of vital statistics, the care 
of vaccination was transferred to the municipalities in 1871. Since then very 
great progress has been made, and the prejudice which once existed against it may 
be said to be now quite broken down in the municipal towns. A staff of 48 first- 
class and 38 8ecoud-cla.-?s vaccinators with 10 probationers was maintained at a 
cost of over Rupees 13,097, and in the past year 55,876 persons were vaccinated in 
the towns, while the number of births was only 37,572, showing that the work of 
the vaccinator is rapidly embracing the whole population. The vaccinators are 
entirely under the control of the councillors, but their work is inspoctetl by deputy 
inspectors of vaccination and the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. ["’j Dmler 
the new Act, vaccination can be made compulsory in any town. It remain.s, 
however, to be seen what use will bo made in the future of the powers thus conferred 
by legislation. 

329. The duty of registering births and deaths is now performed by the 
municipalities, who either employ special registrars or utilise the vaccinators for the 
purpose, which is the catic especially in the smaller towns. The cost of the service 
was Rupees 8,385 in 1883-84. 

330. Copies of the annual budget estimates, so far as they relate to the provi- 
sion for sanitation, conservancy, and vaccination, are furni.shed to the Sanitary 
Commissioner, and he reports to Government on the adequacy or otherwise of tho 
several grants. He is also furnished at the end of every year with sanitaiy reports 
showing in detail the sanitary improvements made during tho year and tho works 


[•'] Extract FROM IIktort ok Madras Committee on Local Selt-Govxrnmknt (1883).— " Tlie oxistinK Ai-t (pcc-tiond 
114 to 11.8) contain! many uiw^ful proviRioiia cnabliiig the commisRioiieni to conHorvo at Ifiist. to 6onH> tht? wutrr- 

SQpply of tho town. ThoHo proviHiitm* howov*.»r appear to un to bo defootivo in two most important re«pocrs — (i) b<'i'aiifiQ 
they impoHO no duty or romionsihility on tho coinmiRsionora in re^rd to water-supply; (ii) Lcrauso thev tho 
commiitfiionorB little or no power to deal with impure water-HUpply in private uud tanks. Tliere i.s, prrhups, no 

branch of aanitation in an Indian town which is of such vital ini])ortance to the health of the peo}»lc an the proviKinii «>f 
a pure supply of water for drinking; an<l dutnestic. purpoHOs, and there in no brancJi which has been «o gi>m»n»lly neirh'ctcd 
by tho persona conccrnoil. An imiircoenu'nt Imp, indood, lakon place of lato years in this respect, and some of t ho 
larger towns have undertakon aiul carried out elbeieut Bchomoa of water- pup ply, but tltese are the exception, and wo 
doubt if tho cominiHsioiiers yet, as a rule, rocogni.so their reaponHibiJtty, or the people their interest, in tho mutter. In 
tho case of tho other services, such as erlneution, medical charity, vaccination, aiif! st reet conservancy, it has been easy 
fortbo district autboritioB and for (lovornment to obtain n Ictiowhulgo of tho provisi(»n miido and of its ndetjiiacy, or 
otherwise, by nicaiiR of statistical reports and returns, but theque.stion of wuiter-HuppIy in inueii more indolinite. If is 
‘ mainly one of quality, not qunntiiy, and eneh sourco of supply requires to bo Hc’icntitically examined before it can bo 
knnwm with cortuinty whether it is wlmleHuUie or tho rcvt'rso. Fur those rurisons tin; dis^trict and centnd authoritieH 
' have not boon able to urge the local bodies to deal with the question in an adequate lunnner as they could in tho cuf-o 
of \uccination and oiher more definite services, and tho want of prominonce of tlio subject in the Act haa caused it 
tho moro easily to b« forgotten or m'glcctccl. Wo therefore propose that it bo brought distinctly forwanl as a coiiipul. 
sory duty of tho commiNsiemers to f)r('vidt', so far as their moans will pormit, a sufficieiit supply of pure drinking Avnter 
for the townspeople. Wo boliovo that in tho majority of easen it will suffico to improve and conacr^'o existing sourccfs 
of supply, or to siipplemont them in an inoxponsive way by digging fresh wells or constructing channels from some 
source away from tho town. Hut in s<imo c.'isos tho cost of making adequate arratigciuentH may bo more than con bo 
met from current incotno, and in these circuimstancos W'o contemplate tho necessity for borrowing under tho Local 
Authoritica Loan Act, No. XI of 1879, and wo have provided that, whore loans arc taken for this pur|K)Be, tho com- 
missionors'may, with tho sanction of Govorument. raise a special water-rate not exceeding 4 per cent, on the rent-value 
of houses and lands in addition to tho taxes authori^sed under section 88 of tlie oxtsling Act, the procr^eds of 
such rate being made applicable only to tho repayment of tho loan and to defraying the charges for interest thereon. 
With regard to the second matt(»r, wn are satisfied that tho water-supply of tho towns cannot bo adequately 
dealt with, unless tho commissioners have increased powers over private wells and tanka containing unwholesome water 
habitually used for domestic pun> 0808 .** 

[‘*3 Extract FROM Rkport or Madras Com mi ttrb ow Local Self-Government (1883). — ** The Act contains ahso- 
Intoly no provision regarding vaccination, except the general one rendering expenditure thereon competent to the 
oommissioners. Wo think that it can hardly bo doubted but that it is the duty of the conimissioners to make suitable 
provision for tho vaccination of the townspeople, Tho duty is now performed in all towns under the Act, but if, as we 
propose, a considerable extension in the number of municiiMilities is made, it is possible that the diity might be 
neglected or inadequately performed. The duty cannot bo a diflflcult or oppressive one oven in tho smallest towns as 
competent vaooinators are available on v«ry small salaries, and, if the work of tho town is not enough to folly employ 
one vaccinator, there will be no difficulty in arranging with the Local Fund Board that ho should attend to a certain 
number of the surrounding villages, and in return draw a portion of his pay from such Board, mnch in tho same way as 
has already been suggested in regard to hospitals and dispensaries. Considerations similar to those there adduced 
have also led ns to provide for adequate powers of inspection and control in professional matters by tho higher sanitary 
officers of Government. Certificates of vaccination are now so gonerally required as a preliminary to Government 
and other employment, and to admittance into schools and for other pnrposes, that we have provided that the 
vaccinator ahall grant, free of cost, a certificate of vaccination or of insusceptibility to vaccination, as tho case may 
be, to every child vaccinated by him. Wo olso desired that a provision should be inserted by which, in towns 
under tho eloctivo system, the commissioners should have power to introduce compulsoryy vaccination, provided a 
resolution to that effect was carried at a special mooting by a majority of three-fourths of those present and voting 
** and* provided such majority was not less than half of tho whole commission. Surgeon-Gcneral Cornish howorer 
« who is one of our number, has informed ns that he will shortly address Government and move it to iutrorlui o au A*a 
" sLuiilur to the Govcniment of ludiu Act, XIII of 1880, which will suflicieiiUy provide for our suggestions on this point." 
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executed or iu progress. By these means, and by the toui s which he and his Deput y 
make, he is kept informed of the sanitary condition and history of each town, and 
is in a position to bi'ing to the notice of Government any inattor requiring tlieir 
interference. He has no power, nor does he attempt to exercise any direct control 
over the several establishments and tho execution of their work. Tliis can bo done 
only by the councillors or their executive officers, who, however* have th*^ assistance 
of the proceedings of the Sanitary Commissioner, which are printed each month 
and circulated to all municipalities. 

331. Grant IV, Miscellankocs. — The most important item under this head is 
lighting. Every town except Chicacole is now provided more or loss efficiently witli 
this convenience, and the service thus rendered is one of those best appreciated by 
tho people. The cost of tho service was in 1883-84 Rupees 59,(M5. 

332. Grant V, Collection and Management. — This cost in tho past year 
Rupees 1,13,227, or about 6'G per cent, of tho municipal expenditure, though iu 
some of the smaller towns the percentage is more. 

333. Total Municipal Expenditure. — The abstract at foot ['’] exhibits in one 
view all the items of expenditure during 1883-84, classed, as in the case of receipts 
according to the form adopted by the Government of Madras in the body of their 
general reports or municipal administration, 

334. Audit. — The councillors are bound to send to Government an annual 
report of their proceedings and statements in detail of all works executed by them 
and of all sums received and expended. Government has also power to make rules 
as to tho accounts to be kept by the municipal council and tho manner in which 
such accounts shall be audited. The practice, however, has boon for the councillors 
to appoint a local auditor once a year to audit and rejiort on the accounts, and 
these papers were in the habit of being sent to Government with tlic annual report. 
Arrangements are now being made to have a monthly audit by the staff of local 
fund auditors working in the districts undijr tho orders of tho Accountant-Geiioral. 
Cases of municipal defalcations are not unknown, but it is believed that they are 
not more frequent or serious than in other public or quasi-public offices. 

335. Law. — The following are the Acts in force in this Presidency relating 
directly or indirectlv to the subject: — India Acts XXIV of 1851), Vll of 1870, X 
of 1870, and I of 1871, Madras Act VII of 1878, India Acts XI of 1879, III of 
1880, and XI of 1881, and Madras Acts TV and V of 1884. Besides these, thiu’c is 
the set of rules for the election of municipal councillors already given as a footnote, 
but which will shortly be revised, and bye-laws sanctioned from time to time for 
use in particular ruunicipalitics. All those have the force of law. 


t*’] IlEADfl Of KxPKM>ITUBK. 


Grant. 

Charp' 

Grant, 

ChiiJ gf H. 


1. 

Public Works 

Roads 

Drainage ... ... ... 

Water^sapply ... ... 

Buildings 

Miscellaneous 

Public Works ostablishmeut ... 

us. 

2.10,406 

18,010 

11,057 

54,428 

13,190 

18,107 

IV. 

Conaorvancy 

Dightiiig and Miscollniii«oitB 

Lighting 

Watering roads ... 

Miscellaneous* ... 

Interest aiid repayment of debt 
Contribution f to Local or Provincial 

RS. 

3,74.999 

69.016 

773 

1,01,39.1 

1 1 

1 20,278 


Total, Public Works ... 

S,90,7S6 

V. 

Funds. 

Supervision, management, Ac. 

1,13.227 

II. 

III. 

Education 

Sanitation and Medical Services 
Hospitals and Dispensaries 

1,68,328 

1,94,839 



T otal . . . 

Balance ... 

1 14,38.901 

1 1,91 ,.332 


Vaccination 

Begistration of births and deaths 

18,097 

8,386 


Gran-, Total J ... 

j 10,30,293 


* Includes advances , refunds. Ac. 

t This is in the individaa) accounts distributed under the several grants acroniing to tho ohjoct of tho contribution. 
i The difference between this total and that shown in the statement under sectiori .V3a is duo to the 5 per ctuit. 
commission ou account of licouse-tax being oinitiod from the latter along with tbo collections unUcr tho tax. 
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336. Intkoduction.— The Madras Army [‘] originally garrisoned the Madras 
Presidency only. At the prest-nt time it garrisons the adjoining btate of Mysore, 
the Nizam’s Dominions, the Central Provinces, and British Burinah ; while aNutivo 
infantry regiment is usually stationed at Cuttack in Orissa, and a company ot INutive 
infantry at Camorta in the Nicobar Islands. There are no British trooiis soutli of 
Triohinopoly, but a regiment of Native infantry is stationed at Quilori, with 
detachments at Trivandrum and Triehoor. The railway system is now completi'i., 
and lines connect all the stations where British forces are stationed, except t^abcut, 
Cannanore,Maliapooram. Wellington, Poouainalleo, Tbayet-niyo, Toungoo, and I ort 


f’l RKfrc »i lil.Sl .uv OV THK .Vi’.MV IN TV.K Ma!»K.\S PiiLHinKNCY.— ( 1) Fiist F< j iHittioil of the I f* flte 

Madrid — St. ILv.MKt.! Itn!* in Ui M-, tmt . .'i- alrt.*ady JKtrn in tbo nvliria im lii'iti.ry, t!i*‘ M.jir 

t tie li trio I’ntJ u-' ' 'lo •! v tur i h* tivs* t uno t. in miiii. ry um rat it-it:*. In Nt pt i iiiLv t 17Db 'v lM-ii 

Fv)!"! I't wny iiv l.Lt' 1‘ ri-'ic'ii, tlio I niiu t *. »i' vnlvr-d i;n llii^ tji>vi'rii.-r :tu<l C (.i-iiii. il 'it h mi*!. St. Ijax;*!, 

who Uwroujnin prorofd.'a to rtiNi* nu ai iiy. M.i.ipsnm ruis^d wciv Kt»rniu:iM nivalrv, KiimpiMii mtill.-ry, 

Eu''Oi>o;tn inftiul.ry, utid Naiivti . Tin; Kiir»i[*k un Ciiv.ilrv lu^vfr rose tioovi’ tin; ist i "t a Miiiadi'in, and wcio 

not foi- nioio than a i‘fw yv-.v>. Tlnw w.'m found very UHpful and otiicu sir, hut mo oxja*iisivt‘. 'i l»p lirsL 

sepoy ieviua luul littU- oi no and ri,iiHisi< d of h.uhoa of ^*uriou» ulivuiri h. nagii iindi?r t»n>' t-oinmuntl ot ita 

- owu s'" 


i;Uiot', t^ho rocoiv^.d tmm Oovi-rn to-iit i li»> pay of Muj wholo body. Soniot.iinri!* ihnsc eddot'a wero tl;o .iwnoivird rho 



iriilit la wus 
inriit ioin-d. 


corpa iu 1805. The Corps of Madraa I*4U#?iucor8 waa drat formed on » atrictly ndlitnry Utaia in 1770. .\ 

Ib-at raiscut in Madraa itt 1708. (ii) DctaiU iJ y/i#^iry of the Mtulrae Artny from 1746(0 IStil. — .^8 hua ju.^-t ht t n 
the *lir*t estabUahitcnt of the Company 'a Indian Army mft 3 ^ bo conaldorcd to tluti' from t.iu’ yi ar when :i huiuII 

bodv of sepoya waa laiacii at Madron, ai*cr tho exatuplo Bot by tho Vvonch, for tho di. ftnirn of i.hc toi t Imiu iit , dul-in^ 

* « .1 - ...I /-.I,*- €>r..'.*.u r%»*, ■ Vf'i r.t, (*l«> )'k. •«- ur. k.J*i ii , i , t W , *1 • ■ • t / 1 At * k ■ 


a amail Europoun fon’o wins rniand, fornti il of anc.h aailorM uh coaki bo apared front i !u' Bhi]»!S on tin- cui.sr, omi of i 
Hriugglnd <'n bo ud tin' Couijian V ’h Vf5*-a.'‘:) 1 I Kin'laml by tl-.o enmpg. Iti art f)i3icrr, M.njor i ni*n, ' • ■ 

by » comrii&»h>ii from th*' (.'ompniiy to f;<>iMin!wui tho'ir foroos in India , HofUiliticn botwotoi llio Kn^li<^h 
■ ■ 17 4D u ' ■ - . . 

xaeuta of V)oth . _ . ^ 

the Englinh ont*>rod with tho partiaa whtutt? C}i.vj.<o th^n' supported, led to a rapid Lnereufco of the MioImih Nativo nrmy, 
Btimulated irirthor by the oui break rt the Seven Yeiun' War in 1756. Tho military form with widrh Clivn retook 
Calcutta in 1757 from tho Nnwait of liengal, and won tho Jiattlo of J'laHaoy, was principally comjioHed of Matlias 
troops, Xat.i VO and Kuropea'i, with part i^f a royal » vgliricnt. of foot. In 1758. when m arly all the Madr.iB Kumja'au 
troopH were absient under Uhvo at (hilcut la, ano r.fe* Frim' h were K’hioginp: Fort Saint, (irorge, the M.nlra>» aeiiuys v.< re 
formed into regular ooir. jam ioa of U,k) men efndi, '.v:»n a diir oroportion uf uativoi olficers, havildarii. uai. kK, At*. ; and rules 
made for pay and promo’ ion. In 175*:^, utter tLn iiicgo liad been rniHod, the couipanics were forniod into tivo 
battalionn. Tho ovorturow of tho Freneii p^nvoi, in 1761, loft tho Madias Army for a time w ithout a rival; but iln^ 
Madras Ciovornim nt hud now undertaken the defenro of the Carnatic un .behalf of itn rnh r. whoisi it .va» rapidly Btip- 
plantiug from all but the nominal 8 over«.Mj.jiii 3 , and tho ongavpnnent involved 7ho njaiiiLet»jun*(M>f n coiisideiahle garrison. 
In 1766, a military codo wa^ publinhoil. In th«.. year 1772, the Miwlra.** Arni,. i^oHtai.nefl ah'»iit M.OUO hinopean infantry 
xnd Hepny«, with a staff <‘t' morn rhan 6(M» ofticer ;, t,ho greater part of tln» cost, heinj;; «letr:ive<l by tlm Nawtvb of 

the Carimt.ic. This waa nhortly after .varii>i fiu ther augmoated in C'/iisequeiico of t.ho war W'it h l>u* M alii uttuB and 

with llydot Ally. Tim ors'ani/.aiion i dlowd, up !o thin time, had been of the kisui now popmnrly known aa tho 
' irregular ■ r._v wicm. in camlrmoatinctioti to that baaed on the tlngltah regimental plan, the jaon.oiieu ot i-ln? offi-cers 
running in One bat for the w'i,ole iirniy, iiom v/hich they weroponiod tt* the various batl:iliona. In all mtittera connected 
with pay, eriuipment and the audit of ace 'UnU, tho nriny administraliou partook of Lho gemrial laxity and d-Horder 
which unto that timo hi..i pm vothal every branch of tho C'eirpnay'a U.ivernmeiit in India, tlm rnujor part i>r tlie olhe-rs' 
erntilnrnenfH beinj; d<:rn tnl from irfe/^nlur perquisites. ; w hile, nj» eef'ards the morale arid discir.-lino oF tin* early Coitqianv'a 
army, tho history of thoae dr.y.s ree. rd.s a stucceaHion of iiintinic*s, in which tho black and while troops wm e alternately 
ctnpieyr-d tf> cuercQ emdi other. Lord *' ;«>rn wailis, wlio w«8 appointed t ho lir«t fhn'ev'ior-i ieinmil in Ind j;i , after tJjo 
passing of tho Act of 1784, winch gav*? the lloveriior-deneral authority over the three j.rc.sidenei.M, was alsi* appointi'd 
CoiuJpander-in-Ohief, nTul w:,? UniH vest' ti with supreme antlniritj' over both civil :ind military uCfiiir» tlironghout Imlia. 
Up to this it had h.-cn nsunl to confer a step of local brevot rank on all lieiU.eiiaiU-ceioni.ls of the royal .sm-i iis*, an 

arrangeiucnt ’.vhich r.auirrdly caused v^'cat disf?:iT isf.i ’tion emong the Coiniiany’ts ofllcei-M, whose own commi.v.-iotiH wero 
moreover often tk'! r'^ro.riij.sed by ihe former as i/iving valid rank. Tho higli authority coiiferr.-d by the rank afid 
military re puttttioa of L'ud ^,^»rl»'lv'ulu.^•, oiaihled him to procure tho ix’poal of .a regulat ion v; hich wa.i repugmiiit to 
bis sense of jnfttico. Through his reiTeseiitations the loonl brevet promotions worn wnt hdniwn in 1 7.^8, and hrt?vefc 
oommipsions in tho royal sorviec u’-ero granted by him as Commander-iiwOhief it) nil tho Company’s olBcers. with 
corresponding dates to thoso of their sn Ustan live ono.s. This arrangernont was coidiniicMl until tho abolition of 
the Company’s governtnont in 1858 Fix>m 1772 until 1706, the strongili of tho Indian Army underwent a 
gradual iiicreiwo, oooasimied by the Mahriitta war <..f 1778 and the war with Tlyder Ally and Tij.p<s) T1 o 
Madras .Vrmy rooeivcil a hirgo share of tim angmentation. In tho year 1794 tho Aladnis establish nuuit of iiaiivo 
troops wjva about 24, CK)0 strong. In 1796, the orgunisatien of tho Indian Ajmy was entirely recast. Jlcreioforo, tlio 
effleers bolongtng to the estiiblishTnent of each prcHulenoy ha<i been home on one seniority from which they* had 
boon diatribiitod among tho diflEoront regimentjj ; ami the pro|K>rtion of junior to senior grades was exceedingly 
unfavourablo for promotion, there being nbont eight sulialtoms to every capUtm. They wore now divided into separate 
cadres, ono for oach native regiment of two battalions, to ahicb henceforward the respcctivo oinccrs were permanently 
attached, their promotion up to tho rank of major running in tho order of rogimontal aonioriiy. Tho lieutenant* 
colonels anti colonels remained on separuto lists for each branch of the service, to which tho rcgimoutul majors were 
promoted ixi order of seniority, on succossian to vacanotes. The establishment of each regiment was fixed at 1 colonel 
2 lieutonant-colonels, 2 majors, 8 CAptnins, 22 liouUmanta, and 10 ensigns, and the result was a groat advancement 
in ^nk throughoot the army. This systora of promotion was mHintained until the reorganisation of 1861. The 
regiments of artillery and engineers wore at the same time organised on a siniilar footing to that of the infantry. An 
establishment of generals was also formed for the Company's army, the officers of which, owing to tho power conferred 
in 1763 on the (ktinpaiiy to grant generals commissions having been withdrawn, wero not at this time eligiblo for 
promotion bejond the p*ak of oolom.l. It waa also provided tha» a specified nninber of the divisional commands 
shpnld bo held by major- generals of tho roj-al army. Those wore fixed at two for Bengal, and one each for Madras 
auu Bombay , and until lately tlmso, with a limited number of brigade commands, were Oie only appointmenU on the 
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Blair. As regards the station of Thayet-myo, at present the railway from Rangoon 
does not run further than Prorae, but from thence there is a stesnner-route to 
Thayet-myo, a distance of miles. There are three corps within the above limits 
not under the orders of the Madras Commander- in- Chief, the Nayar Brigade in 
Travancore; wliich is a small force of Native infantry, the regiments of Mysore 
Sillahdar Horse, and the Hyderabad Cotitiiigent.[‘] The Army Htiad-quartors offtoes 
were permanently removed from Ma(lra.s aiid established at Ootacamund on tho <)th 
'March 1884. The scale of military allowances is given in Vol. JI, Ajtp. LXXXT, 
and a history of the fortifications at Fort St. George from the earliest times to tho 
present day in Vol. II, App. XLIli. 

337. CoNSTiTDTXON OK THE AuMY. — The whole force under the orders of the 


Staff of the Indian army which could b« h<rUI iiy otluTTS of tho royul scrvico. The ye:ir whs further nuirkcd ]j\ 

the introduc’ti(m <jf furlouj^h irciyruliitii>ii.'», whiirli i'ntiTlcil f>iKi‘er!3 to visit Kii|^1and witlumt. thu nrniy, and ulmi 

to quit India on sick leavt*, ratainiiiK thoir inti laii allowunccH and a|>piiintjin-iits durinj^ iihsruu'r. 'j'lir* prii iUy,'s t«jn- 
fcrred by tlirsc rejjulatinnH wt?re, htiwo' fr. pfii tly wiiJulrawn in 1854, and they wi-ro hi ill fiirilici* cnrtuilnl , x irinaDy, 
1>V the operation of thi? uiiiiilL'iitiiar ion iiusjiHiiro tif l8i»l. They wore rcytorod with Htill inorf favoin txldt* e Diitlitiuns by 
the furlout'h rules of l8iiS. in I7'd8 tjn ir was a huye imu-tiase to tho Ui fiiy in Imlia, uiai thu Maiints inliiniry wan 
raised front dC to 50 battalions. A tonsidi.'iMblc tku«:iat‘nrati(>n was also nnido to ihi^ Native ravalry aiul tin- ('(uinmny'rt 
ariillery of all kinds. Tlu? Hritish rr'*o|is in I tniia svuru alao Snr.'fly incn-astal ; but tin* (.'ouiijany .s Kini.jn an n.hinn v , 
whiclt htul always been fur bcl*JW its ii<ii;iittal sirfin.'-th, was naluccd to oiu* rouinient pt-r pii'.Mthwt* y . In l.Sixs, utu r 
the close of tbe Nluhratiu war, the tiiilnnry furecs w«*ro rcilnia-tl to a permanent poiiee lu,aiin; Mudi.ih i*>tubii>li- 

tnent of Company's troops e«msist«.'(l <if I b ittaliini of Kiirtipi'an infantry, l2 brittulitjiis of ariilliTy, 8 r(••'iln<'Itts of Nnhvo 
cavalry , and Mi battalions (»f Native inlitnirv. In lK;id the twt) battnliun rtyinicniK of Nat ive inftmi > y wen* dividiMt 
into re^iliieiitd of one battalion each- 'riii* olhcfors ot it riyiinent under tho new oiyaii jsali'>n i.-oiisisr r<l of I eol'.in l, 
1 liuutimiint -colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 liiaitenants, nml 5 entii|xoH : the total nuiabi'r oi olhrers In 

1843 tt tfcooml Kumpean rtyimcnl was !idil<-il to the Ctuupany’.s army at eacli presidinu v . and a ibiril v !,» adiled 
in IH54. The artillery also underweni. c-onsiderable a men ration. In I85f>. the year l>reeediu^ jbe noiunvjtbo 
establishment of Company's troops in Madras «-oii.si,sted f>f 5 r*yiiiiontH of the Compiiiiy'h Kuiopean itif.itiii v ; 7 b.if lini.itiH 
of wtillery, Kuropeaii ami Native ; 8 lay iimuits of Native cavalry ; and Oil battalhnis of Native infantry. 'I'be Native 
liattaliuiis were OUU Btrun^ in Madras. In 1.S57 uno roKiinciit uf Madrua Native cavalry hbi»v\ed a iiHitinon.s spirit ami 
waa disbanded. S'lice the mutiny, the Iinlian army CitUHista wholly of natives, the U^^ :\l Kviropi an lioopn having 
lieen transferred to the iiricish service. The Matlras ai'iny wan nMliioed by 12 regiments of irduidry and 4 of cavalry, 
the atreoK^h being fixed aC 40 battalions of Native infantry and 4 of cavalry. The Iniliun ttriny idso underwent a 
complete reorganisation in 1861, and is now formed on what is commonly styled the ' ii regular ’ sysUon. t.'ndc^r 
tho DOW* system, every regiment has an estnblislinient of seven efftHdive olBcctti, who am specially appointed t(> it *, who 
arc not liable to displacement ; and whose places arc permanently llllcd up if they quit it to obtain ot imr employment. 
At the same tiifie, the s'ystoni which regubiteil the promotion of tho Kuropeun olHcers by rogimeutnl H(?idority, und 
which hn<l lasted fnmi 17J16 till 1861, was abandoned. 1* ho officers of the Indian army now beh»ng to an unaltaebo<l 
list, termed the Staff Coi p.**, in which piMinotion in ma«le by length of service, aitd fnun whieh ollif era are uppoinu-d to 
tlic diCTcront inililary and civil hitutiUoiin wliieh have to be tilled throughout the country. (:>) IUntoi tj vj m 

the jield hy the Madrua Army. — This history for tin* whole Madras Army naturally divides itstdf into sevtoi portioiis . from 
1746, the tirst raising of iroiqis, to 17611, comdusiuit of the first war with Uyder ; from 1761.1 to 1781, i'onclusion tif 
tho siH'Oiul war withllydcr; froui 1785 to 17M2, coticlusion of tho first war wdth Tippoo ; from 1765 to I76:h ciiptum 
of ScriDgapatatn i from IHOO to 1820, destruction of the Mahralta power; from 1821 u> 1850, first Miirmese whi- ; 
und from 1851 to the present lime. A skeUdt of their opctratioiis in the field is given in tiic article on Historv 
ulkive. It may be mentioned that the si’poy army experi»*iiced their first serious riigngem<oit in 1767 j»t lint iier I ooh of 
Chaugaiiiu and Triaoiuallt'C in the war with llydcr, where the dose fighting fell to t.liem ruthf'V tlotn to i be b'nro- 
peaiis. (4j iii.iforitvil pufdi#i/u?rf A/adru* Arwij/-”— The history uf the Madras Knrope;in artillcrv h:i» 

been detailed in a work by' Major 1*. J. Jlegbte (1852) ; that of the Miidras Etu-opean iufuntrv in a l.'ook styled 
“Historical Uecurd of tho Honunruble Ka.^t. imlia Company's First Madras Euro]iean Hegiinciit, by a StalT otlici-r “ 
(1813); the Sepoy army, s.i ill subsii^ting us the Mnilrus Native Army, is finding a historian in Colonel W. J. Vvilsoii, 
whose work is now in course of pntdui-tion. The history of tho Madras Kngitief?r5 Iiiim been cpiite Tocently written by 
Major H. M. Viburt, K.K. v5) UrUt.-th 7Vf/<»ps tu Madrn.i , — Tho first regiment of tlie british Army stoit to India 
was tho 5Uth Foot, w'lueh arrived at Madrn.s in i ho year 1754. This regiment formed )>art of f fm force which went 
with Clive to the relief of Calcutta in 1756, nnd it w'hs j>resent at the Battle of Plassey in the following year. In 
1758, it was nominally sent home, but in effect .vas bixikon up, tho men being invited to voluntoor into the local force, 
and tho officers offered commissions in the Coiii]rm\''s army. Madros remained w'ithout Koyul troops until 1758, when 
n newly-raised regiment of the li?ie, the 7(hh, whs sent out, followed by the 84th, comtimndod by Licutoimiit.>C(donel 
Kyro Cooto, and tho 96th. In 1759, C.'oot*'’H regiment was traiisferrfHl to Bengal, and hn wtis appoinled by tbnt'om 
party Commander-in-Chief of their forces in that presidenr'y. On tho peace of 1765 the Britinh lino wms nguin roduerd 
til 70 regimen ta, and India remained without any Uoyul troops until 1779, when tho 71st, IImmi nundH*rt.‘il 73rd,'fot)t, 
w'lia raised and despatchoil to Mndrrts. Fi*ur other new' regiments followed, to aid in the war igniiiHb llyder A!!v. In 
1788 the Ktiynl troops stutionod at Madras (‘onsisted of one regiiiient of dragoons and 1> bnrtalintiH (jf foot. In ISOH ilm 
British trot»ps in Madr.ia compriseil 2 n'giinentH td cavalry and 3 battalions of iiifuntry. FiiJiii 18 15 rn 185 1 i bertt 
was a gradual transferor lim' Iiattalinns frtnii Mmlras tr» Bengal. In 1856, the year ]>i't?ci‘ding tlic mutiny, the Briiisit 
troops ill Madras ciui.sisti'fl of 1 rogiini.'nt of cavalry and 3 battalions of infantry. 

C*] Skktcii Accol'NT ok tui: Nayau Buioaok, Sn.LAiii>AH Hok-sb and HYnsaABAD CiiNTiNOKNr. - (1) Aoj/itr Jtriyofh'. 

The Nayar Brigade ijf’ com |H>.si'd uf two b:ittiiIi»*nH of infantry, tiiiuiboring in all 1,420 im ii, n d <-ointtiiit»dcil by i bir o 
Kuropi^an officers of the Marl raa Army with two British imn- com missioned officers. Tin* fon.-i- ih iiimedwitb M.L, 
sm<Kith*l>oiv percussion mio-ketii. (2) >i'//i/idrrr i/mvie.- -The Mysore Sillahdar llornr wa^ raiMi* ! finrri tin. ruins 

of Tippoo's cavalry after 1799. They have not been on field servit;u since 1824, except for u.-linrt time in 1857, wlicn 
t}in8» rcgiifumts were in the Ceded Distrirds. Low* pay, bad horses and arms reduced the imiubi r and inipaiie i thn 
efficiency of the force until 1872, when r''forms wert^ iiuitlituted, and the men arc now curefnlly drilli-d- There ulO 
now 42 native officers and 1.145 ineti artio'd with hincc anti pistol. Tho pay of the mm ih Ks. 26 a month, 'riic lirtmos 
are bought from Forsiau and Caiulahnr dealers, and numWr 1,158 horses and N.51 mares; und at Koongal there is a 
breeding farm with 18 stallionR. The infantry consists of 69 native officers and l,7-''*2 men, (5) i/i/ib*ruhrid f’on/iti- 
g*'**!.— The Hyderabad Contingent, whieh was originally a part of the Nizam's army, became by the Treaty of 1865 
with tho Nizam an auxiliary force kept up by the British Oovernment for the Nizam's use. The Berars or Hyderabad 
Assicpsed Districts wore assignml to tho liritish Government under this treaty for the maintenanoe of tho force, 'i'ho 
Cuntiagent consists of four field battei-ies of artillery, four regiments of cavalry, and six regiments of infanir}*, the 
total Strength being 7,880 officers and men. Tlie horses of the cavalry are siltabdafoo or private property. The head- 
quarters of the Contingent are at Bolorum, tlie other stations garrisoned bv it being Hiiigoly, Momiiiabad, Aurutigobad, 
NlUchpore and Byochois. Thn Contiugoai is under the orders of the Oovenunont of India.' 
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Madras Commandor-in-Chicf is shown at foot.[*] Of this force the section serving 
in Burmah and Bengal is sliown in the second list.[*] In 1883-84 the strength of 
the British army amounted to 388 oiHcers and 11,037 non-commissioned officers 
and men; total 11,425. Native army, 337 European officers, 500 Native officers, 
and 28,689 non-commissioned officers and men. Qrand total 29,586 officers and 
men. The details are shown below’. [®] With this may bo compared the strength 
for all India [®] and the forces entertained by native ohiefs.[^] The army is divided 


[*] Constitution o» tub Madkah Ahmy. 

2 raiments of BrittAh Cavalry ; 

2 battorioA of Royal llorao Artillery j 
8 batteries of Field Artillury ; 

6 battorioH uf CrarriHon Artillury, of which onn :m a Heavy 
battery atatkmed at Ksocundorabad and one a Mountain 
battery at Thayot*niyu. 

[*3 Maokaa FoncKs in Buumah am> Bkkual. 

4 bfittorien of Artillery ; 

2 rf®}<iincniR of Britiwh Infantry ; 

1 company of Sappera and Miners, and 
4 regiuicnta of Kativo Infantry, British Burmah. 

[*] DktaiiiS or Maokas Akmv. 


9 rogimenti of Brit ish Infantry ; 

The Queen's Owu Sappers and Minors, consisting of 10 
companies { 

4 regiments of Native Cnvalry ; 

33 regiments of Native Infantry. 


1 battery of Aidillery ; 

1 regiment of Biitish Infantry; 

1 company of Sapjif*i*« and Minei-s; 

1 regiment of Native Cavalry, and 
8 regiments of Native Infantry, Bengal Presidency. 
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37 ... 337 660 1,473 

27,216 
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Qrand Total ... 

40,181 

5,551 
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1,667 2,669 

41,011 

65 76 725 660 2,119 

37,007 

7,568 


Medical oflioors and Veterinary Surgeons not included. 


[•] flTKBNOTii or Army THUovoiiorT India,— The following table gives the established strength of the Enropesn 
Native Army in Bntish India — exoluHivo of Native artificom and followers— on tbc Slst of Mardi 1882 : 


Total. 


Ccrps, 

Officers. 

1 UIHI. 

N^m-com- 
iiiiHsionid 
(iffiefTS and 
privates. 

EraoPKAN Army. 



Royal Artillery 

508 

11,53.3 

Ciivalrv 

2.52 

4,01)5 

Royal )®^nginceri 

305 


Infantry 

1,650 

14.312 

Invalid and Veteran 

34 

102 

Establishment. 



Staff Com 

1,150 


Genend List, Cavalry. 

63 

, . 

Gcncrai List, Infantry. 

179 

, , 

XJn.attHchcd OfKcors 

7 

, , 

General Officers unem- 

! 85 


ployed. 

1 

1 . ... 

Total, European Army, j 

4.328 

60,002 




* ToteJ. 

I_ .. 

Total. 

Corps. 

1 

, Officers, j 

Non^'om- 
missioned 
officers and 
priviiU’s. 

Total. 


Nativ* Ahmv. 

4 12,181 Artillery 

4,317 Body Guard .. 

.'106 Cavalry 

45,062 Suppers and Miners . . 
136 'Infantry 

1,150 

68 

179 

7 Total, Native Army . , 
86 

Total, Europeazi and 

64,420 Native Army. 
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into 3 divisions and 4 l)rigados ns nnder.[*] The command.s of 1 division nnd 2 
first-cUiSS brigades are lield by officers of the Britisli, aiul those of 2 divisions 
and 2 first-class brigades by officers of the Indian service. 'Die stations in the 
different commands are indicated below. p] The stations for British infantry are 
Kamptee (Nagporc) in the Central Provinces, where there are o77, Secunderabad 
1,719, Bellary 1,003, Bangalore 851, Madras 627, and the coast of Malabar wheie 
there are 882 men. In British Buriuuh there are 1,914 British soldiers. ^I'he llritish 
cavalry and artiller}^ quai'tered at the stations noted at foot ['*‘] must be added. 

338. The breeding establislnnent for bullocks, called the Amrut Mahaul, was 
made over to the Mysore State in January 1882 at a valuation. I'he Mysore State 
is bound to proiddo annually from 400 to 500 head of young three-year old cattle : 
these are passed by a comiriittee and are then transferred to the cattle depot at 
Hoonsoor until they are fit to bo drafted into the public service. 

339. Officers in the Supply Branch of the Commissariat Department are 1 
Commissary-General, 1 Deputy Commissary-Genersil, 5 Assistant Commissaries- 
General, 6 Deputy Assistant Commissaries-General, and 10 Sub- Assistant Commis- 
saries- General. In the Transport Brandi tliere are 1 Assistant Commissary- 
General, 2 Deputy Assistant Commissarios-Gcneral, 2 Sub-Assistant Commissaries- 
General. The Commissary-Gonerars Office is at Madras, and the Commissariat 
Store Office is also there. The bullocks required for transpoi’t, artillery, and 
ambulance purposes are all received from tlie depot at lloonsooi*, wliich is attadunl 
to the Commissariat Department. The number of young bullocks kept at Hoonsoor 
average about 2,000 ; tliey are received from the iVfysort^ (Tovernment wlien tia'y 
arc thi*ee years old and transferred to tlie public siu vicc at six years. 

340. The head-quarters of the Ordnance Dejijii tment is in Foil St. (Ii;orge and 
is under the administration of the Inspector-Cileneral of Ordnance, aidi»d by a 


["*] Armikh of Native Chirks. — Hotunis of the your 1870 rcportfwl the coin!»iiH d .irnw b of th>! nativi- iMi Is oi' 
Indiii to iiuii-.bor 305/2.15 >non, with nn artilh^iA’ of ;5/252 lari^o ^uhh. llydt.'ialuiil hail iiilanti v, S/2(>2 iumI 

725 giiiiH ; ihindelcund 22,lC;i infantry, 2,87 < cavalry, and <‘21 guns; Carthmeor l8,J3f- inluntry, tav.ili v, and !m; 

guns; (iwalior 16,050 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, urnl '210 guns ; Cattywar 15,300 infantry, 1,000 ravali) , ami u/nis . aini 
Oodeyporc, 15,000 iiifatiiry .‘irid 6,240 cavalry. Thu u>t Jo not exceed 11,000 men. 


pj Divisxoxs AND BaiUAtllSS. 

DiviAwuit. 

JfjMliTabaJ Siib.siJiarv Force, 
ibmgalore 

Dritijili Burniah l>iv]Hi«m. 


KtHlerii Ui>slrii:t. 
Nagpore Force. 
CcJntJ District, 
Weeitern Dlsliict. 


[*] Stations in the Dikfkhent Comn.^.vo^. 
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li-i-bl 

Division or district. 
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1 ubovo 
sea- 

Division or district. 

tSt'tllOll. 

M'fl“ 



level. 


1 

t 

lev ul . 



PENT. 


1 

! 

irci . 

Hyderabad Subsidiary 

Secunderabad 

2,024 


' 1 Sumbulpoie 

10 1 

Force. 
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Deputy. The Gunpowder and Gun Carriage Factories, each under a Suporin- 
• tendent, are at Madras, as well as the Camp Equipage Dep5t, in which latter 
establishment tents are manufactured for all army and civil purposes throughout 
the Presidency. There are arsenals at Fort St. George, Secunderabafl, and 
Bangoon, of which Coraraissaries of Ordnance are in charge, and flopAts at 
Bangalore, Bellai-y, and Toimgoo, which are under the charge of first and second 
class Warrant Officers. The proof of gunpowder is carried out at St. Thoin.is’ 
Mount under the direction of a Commissary of Ordnance. In 1883-84 the Gun- 
powder Factory turned out 228,010 lb. of gunpowder. TJic principal items of 
manufacture in the several work.sliops of the Madras Arsenal wei-e articles of 
accoutrement, harness, saddlery, and ordnance stores. 

341. The Array Clothing Agency is located in the late Mint hiiilclings, Madra.?, 
and siijiplies the whole of the Madras Army, both Em*opean and Native, with 
clothing. The material is for the most part obt.aincd from England through 
the Secretary of State, .and, whenever practicable, in the local market. The annual 
clothing is worked by contract on the premise-s with sewing machines sujiplied by 
the department. Clothing is also supplied on payment to the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, the Nayar Brigade, tli(3 Cochin Government, &c. The value of .stock in the 
Army Clothing Department on the 1st April 1883 was Rs. (5,90,490, the receipts 
during the year being Rs. 0,93,874, and the expenditure Rs. 6,03,821. 

342. The Remount Depot at Oossoor, about 30 miles from Bangalore, is under 
the superintendence of an officer of the Remount Department, assisted by a 
Veterinary Surgeon and a small European staff. It contains covered-in accom- 
modation for about 400 horses and standing room outside for about the same 
number, making a total accommodation for about 800 horses. The average 
number of horses purchased annually is 300 for the Madras Array, all Australians, 
which are solely for artillery and British cavalry. The average price paitl to 
dealers per horse is Rs. 550, and on transfer to the ranks their assumed value is 
Rs. 700. There were 272 horses at the depOt on the 1st April 1883 e.xclusive of 8 
attached to the farm, and 371 horses, all Au.stralians, were purchased during the 
year, making a total of 043 horses. The number remaining at the depot ou the 
1st April 1884 wa-s 325. 

343. The Medical Department of ITcr Majesty’s Force.s attend.s to the lu-alth of 
troops both British and Native, and of all military establishnient.s. The .adminis- 
trative portion of it embraces one Surgeon- General ami two Deputy Surg<;ons- 
General belonging to the Army Medical Depai'tment, and four Deputy Surgeoiis- 
Goneral and one Secretary belonging to the Indian Medical Service. For providing 
medical attendance ftir British troops there is a sanctioned staff of 60 executive 
officers of the Army Medical Department. Forty-four executive officers of the Indian 
Medical Department are employed in connection with native troops. All c.xecutivo 
medical officers of the Indian Service, except those who can be spared for civil 
duties, are under the orders of the Surgeon-General, Her Majesty’s Forces, but the 
number is necc 3 .s.arily variable. The sanctioned establishment of the Subordinate 
Department for troops, British and Native, consi.sts at present of 29 Apothecarie.'s, 
61 Assistant Apotliecarie.s, 27 Sub-Assistant Apothocarie.s, and 120 Hospital A.ssist- 
ants. The total strength for Briti.sh troops will in future be 86, consisting of 8 
Senior Apothecaries, 24 Apothecaries, 41 Assistant Apothecaries, and 13 Sub- 
Assistant Apothecaries. Such of these as may not be actually reijuired for military 
duty are lent to the civil department. The Government are kept informed as to the 
health of the army by periodical reports and returns, and the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department is also furnished with monthly retjums and annual 
re])orts and returns bearing on the health of British troops. The Indian Medical 
Department has 1 Surgeon-General, 4 Deputy Surgeons-General for Indian Medical 
Department and 1 Deputy Surgeon-General for Sanitary Department, 11 Brigade- 
Surgeons, 04 Surgeons-Major, and 100 Surgeons. A large proportion of the officers 
and subordinates of the Indian Medical Department are employed on civil duties, 
and the medical care of the Native troops is also provided for by this department. 
The Government are kept informed of the state of the health of the army by 
periodical returns furnished by the Surgeons-General of both departments, aud by 
the reports of the Sunituiy Commissioner. 
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344. The army schools, which are maintained for both European ami Native 
troops, are under the management of a Commissioned Superintendent, 1 Commis* 
sioiied Assistant Superintendent, and Sub-lnspectors. The head office for the 
payment of pensions and family payments is at Madr^. The number of pensioners 
throughout the Presidency on the 31st March 1884 was 3l,G45, and the amount of 
their pensions aggregated Rs. 23,15,834. .IHie number of family certificates 
granted by troops and departments was 48,748, and the amount paid on them 
aggregated Rs. 2,G3,531. They are all paid montldy. 

345. Law. — The following are the principal legal enactments regulating tlio 
army. Section 35 of the Act of Parliament, 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52 (A.D, 1793), rcliiles 
to the removal or dismissal of officers in India by the Crown, and under s. 10 the 
superintendence of the Presidency in all points relating to the forces employed in 
it is vested in the Goveruoi-- General in Council. Madi’as Regulation VIIl of 1817 
is a regulation for expediting the trial of civil suits in which the Native officers and 
soldiers attached to iv3gular corps on the military establishment of the Presidency 
of Fort St. George )nay be parties, and for giving to them certain faciliticH in the 
maintenance and recovery of their rights, claims, and interests. Madras llegulation 
XIV of 1832 is a regulation for extending such part of the ]>rovisiojis of s. (57 
of the Act, 4 Geo. IV, c. 81, as relates to the penalties proscril>ed for purchasing 
clothes and otlior necessaries from soldiers throughout the provinces sidiordinatc to 
the Presidency of I’ort St, George. Section 73 of 3 & 4 Win, IV, c. 85 (A.D. 18.53), 
prescribes that the Articles of War for Native officers and soldiers arc to bo 
made by the Governor-General in Council, and s. 74 that any officer of the fjompany 
in India may be removed or dismissed by the Crow'ii. Iinlia Act XI of 1S5<> 
contains provisions for apprehending and detaining European deserters from the 
land forces in the service of Her Majesty in India, and for punishing persons who aid 
and encourage such deserters. India Act XXV of 1867 is an Act to render officers 
and 8oldiHr.s in the Native army liable to forfeiture of property for mutiny, and 
to provide for the adjudication and recovery of forfeitures of property in certain 
cases. Section 34 of 21 & 22 Vic., c, 106 (A.D. 1858), directs that regulations 
are to be made for admitting nersons to bo examined for cadetships in the Engi- 
neers and Artillery, and s. 38 tnat the removal of officers by Her Majesty shall be 
communicated to the Secretary of State in Council. Section 5G directed that the 
military forces of the East India Company should be deemed to lie Indi.nn military 
forces of Her Majesty and should be ‘ entitled to the like pay, jiensions, allowance.^, 
and privileges, and the like advantages as regards promotion and otherwise, as 
if they had continued in the service of the said Company.’ Section 67 relates to 
provisions for persons hereafter entering the Crown’s Indian foi’ces. Under s. 58 
officers, &c., in the employ of the Company on the 2nd September 1858 were <loenu'd 
to hold offices under the Crown. It was at the same time provided (s. 3) that tho 
Secretary of State for India should have ‘ all such or tho like powers over all officers 
appointed or continued under this Act as might or should have been exercist^d or 
performed by tho East India Company.' India Act III of 1850 i.s an Act for con- 
ferring civil jurisdiction in certain cases upon Cantonment Joint Magistrates, and 
for constituting these officers Registrars of Deeds. Under s. 19 of the Indian 
Councils Act, 24 & 25 Vic., c. 67 (A.D. 1861), legislative measures affecting the 
army cannot bo introduced without the Governor- General’s sanction. Under s, 22 
the Governor- General in Council cannot make any laws or regulations which repi'al, 
or in any way affect, tho provisions of tho Acts for punishing mutiny and deserters 
in Her Majesty’s array, or in Her Majesty’s Indian forces, respectively, but subject 
to the provision contained in the Act, 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 86, s. 73, respecting the 
Indian Articles of War. Under s, 43 tho Governor in Council of the Presidency 
cannot, except with the previous donsent of the Governor-General, make or take into 
consideration laws or regulations affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part, 
of Her Majesty’s militai’y force. The Act of Parliament, 20 & 27 Vic,, c. 57 
(A.D. 1863), consolidates and amends the Act relating to the payment of regimental 
debts and the distribution of the effects of officers and soldiers dying on service, 
and makes like provisions for tho security and application of tho effects of de.sorters 
and others, and of officers and soldiers becoming insane on service. India Act II of 
1864 is ah Act to make provision for tho administration pf cantonments. Madr.ns 
Act I of 1866 is an Act to repeal Madras Act IV of 1865 and to make provision for 
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the administration of military cantonments in the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
India Act VII of 1807 is an Act to i*educo the pecuniary penalty for ptirchasing 
from soldiers arms, ammunition, clothes and other articles. Section 25 of i^Iadra.s 
Act VIII of 1807 contains the penalty for taking spirits into barracks or on board 
vessels of war. Under s. 1-t of Madras Act II of 1808, troops, military otficers 
and stores are exempted from the payment of tolls on roads and bridges when on 
their march or on duty. India Act V of 1869 is an Act to consolidate and amend tI)o 
Articles of War for the government of Her Majesty’s Native Indian* forces. Under 
s. 19 (1) of India Act VII of 1870, the Court Fees Act, a power-of-attorney to 
institute or defend a suit wjicn executed by an officer, warrant oflicer, or private of 
Her Majesty’s army not in civil employment, is not chargeable with any court foe. 
Section 9 of India Act V of 1873 declares that the provisions of this Act (Guveru- 
raent Savings Bank Act) do not apply to deposits belonging to the estates of 
European soldiers and dosertc'rs. India Act XIV of 1873 is an Act to provide fnr 
tho security and ap|)lication of the elTects of officers and .soldiers beeoiniiig insam; 
on service, but not removed, put on half-pay, or diseliargod. 37 Sc 38 Vic., e. <»l 
(A.D. 187 I), is an Act for granting compensation to officers of tlio Hoyal t^latc* Imliaii) 
Ordnance Corps. India Act V of 1875 is an Act to remove doubts as to the lights 
and liabilities of certain native soldiers. Under s. IS of Iiulia Airt IV of 1S79 
troops have a preferential right over the public to conveyance liy rail, -lil Vic., c. <S 
(A.D. 1879), is an Act to make further provision for the regist nation of deaths, 
marriages, and births occurring out, of the United Kingilom umong oHicers aiul 
soldiers of Her Majesty’s forces, and their families. Section 31- of liulia Act 111 of 
1880 (Cantonments Act) declares that judicial notice is to be taken of tho rules fur the 
regulation of military cantonments. 44 Vic., c. 9 (A.D. 1881), is an Act to provide 
during twelve months for tlu^ discipline and regulation of the army. The Army Act 
of 1881, 44 & 45 Vic., c. 58, consolidates the Army Discipline and Hegulation Act 
of 1879, and the subsequent Acts amending tho samo. 45 Vic., c. 7 (A.D. 1882), is 
an Act to provide during twelve months for the discipline and regulation of the 
army. 45 and 40 Vic., c. 79, is an Act to make provision for the arrangement 
of accounts between the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India in respect of certain homo charges for Her 
Majesty’s forces serving in India. Under s. 54 of India Act X of 1882, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, the police can arrest without avarrant any person reasonably 
suspected of being a deserter from the army. Under s. 320 (g) persons in Her 
Majestj^’s army arc exempted from liability to serve as jurors or asses.sors, oxcej)t 
when, by any law in force for the time being, they are specially made liable to .servo 
as jurors or assessors. Under .s. 260 (i) of India Act XIV'' of 1882, tho Code of 
Civil Procedure, the pay and allowances of persons to whom the Native Articles of 
War apply cannot be attached. Chapter XXXII isolates to suits hy and against 
military men. Under s. 1 of Madras Act I of 1884, the City of Madrsis iMimici- 
pal.Act, the military profession is exempted from the municipal tax on profes-sions iu 
the city of Madras, Under s. 154 gun carriages, ordnance carts or wag«ins ami 
cavalry horses arc exera]>ted from municipal taxation, and under s, 174 troops 

} )roceeding on duty, riovermuent stoi-es, and military officers on <inty are exempted 
roin tolls. Similar provisions are contained in ss. 77 & 91 of the AJadras Dislriet 
Municipalities Act, No. IV of 1884. So'ction 87 (3) of the IMadras Uoeal Hoards Ael, 
No. V of 1884, declares that no tolls shall be paid for the passage of troops on thtir 
march, or of milibiry and Government stores or of milit^iiry officers on <inty. The 
law in detail is shown in V’ol. 11, App. UIV, under the heaths “ Enlistment,” 
“ Military Cantonments,” “ Military . Courts of Bequest,” Alilitary Debt.s,” and 
“Military Mon.” The rules on the subject having tho force of law are contained 
in foot-note ["] below. 

340. FiNANriAL. — The sanctioned milite.ry budget o.stimate for 1SS3-SI (exclu- 
sive of the cost of stores from England) was llujxjcs 2,61,48,000, anti the e.\| i-ndi- 
ture. Rupees 2,04,50,980. 


(•'] Miutart Ki-iks hating tmk of Law.-— U nder Act Inf ISfifi, Acriions 17, 10, and 40 (Ciint.iniiu 

tVic following have* ihc forrr* of !iiw : — (1) SoPtiona 17 19 — Keviaed Caiitoinni'ti! Kiilpa, (2) AnirMiilTiM* 

Rulo 63. (3) Section 40 — Extonsion of Aft to erriain Military Cnntonmeuta-- Mililurv -NotiliiatioiiH, Fort Si. (ii 

Gazette, dutud 2ud March 1366, 10th March 1363, and 7th Alar^ 1669. 
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Si?. Inthoductioji. — Madras by virtue of its extended sea-board is essentially 
the maritime Presidency of India. It comprises the maritime districts of Ganiam, 
Vi>;.'gapatam, Godavery, Kistna, Nellore, Chingleput, Madras, South Arcot, Taniore,’ 
Matlura, Tinnevelly, Malabar, and South Canara, with 148 ports. The principal 
ports are Gopalpore, Uiiulipatam, Vizagapatam, Cocanada and Coringa, Masuli- 
patain, Madras (the chief port), Negapatara and Nagorc, Paumben, Tuticorin, 
Cochin, Calient and Beypore, and Mangalore, which arc under Port Officers. 
Ganjam, Calingapatam, Porto Novo, Cuddalorc, TranqueV)ar, Pomiany, Badagara, 
Quilaudy, TollicliciTy, and Cannanoro rank next, being in charge of Conservators. 
Tlio re.st are minor ports, under Assistant Conservators. All the ports in this 
Presidency have been brought under the provisions of the Indian l^orts Act, India 
No. XII of ]S7r>. A complete list of ports is .shown in Vol. IJ, App. JyXIV, arranged 
geographically I'onnd the coast from east to w'c.st, and in the ae('oin])anying map.[*j 
A coast survey of the Presidency, from west to east, is given in Vol. 11, App. 
No. XIII. Madras is in latitude 13^^ 5' 10" N., longitude SO*- 17' E. It enjoys a 
considerable trade, having railway conununication with Bombay and Beypore 
and being in connection along the East Coast with the several ports in the "south 
as far as 'i'uticorin. It has telegraph communication with every civilized country 
and is a port of call for the different steam linos running to Europe, the Straits 
of Malacca, Singapore, the Sunda Strait.s, and Burrnali, besides the weekly coasting 
•steamers. It has also steam communication with Delagoa Bay viA Bombay 
and with the Australian Colbnios, New Zealand and China via Colombo. The 
^Madras Lighthouse bears North 05° East from the Observatorj', distant miles, 
'i'he noon day and evening guns are fired at the fort by an electric current from 
the Observatory and by watching the time of the flash commaTi<ler.s of ves.sels may 
check the error of their chronometers. Thei-o are also an electric clock and a 
semaphore at tins Sea Custom House, the latter dropping at 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. daily. 
'I’ho roadstead is open to all winds excepting those that blow from the westward 
off land, and there i.s generally a swell from seaward, which makes ships labour 
and roll. AVhen the wetvthep is unsettled with a heavy swell rolling in, the surf 
interriipfc.s coraiuunieation with the shipping. The months of April and May, and 
the period from 15th October to 1.5th December, are considered the bad weather 
seasons, notwith.standing which ships are found at this port at all times, as the 
gales experienced here are not frequent, and on the approach of bad weather ships 
can safely put out to sea and return to the anchorage when it clears up. There 
is an iron screw pile pier 1,000 feet long from high water m.ark, and 40 feet broad, 
with a T head 10') feet by 40 feet, by which means the landing and shipping of 
cargo are carried on safely outside the surf. Addit ional advantages were contem- 
plated by the construction of the now harbour, w'hich w;is intended to bo an 
enclosed structure formed by running out two soliti pii;rs from the .shore 500 yards 
north and south of the iron pier to length.s of 1,200 yard.s, or into 7^ fathoms 
wmter, turning at that point to form an enclosure wit h an entrance in the centre 
550 feet wide. These piers enclose a space 1,000 yards long and 830 yards 
broad at a maximum depth of 7 fathoms of water. The area thus available i.s 
calculated to afford shelter to 13 ships of various sizes, ranging from 4,000 to 700 
tons. The harbour walls or piers were com[>let<::d in September 1881 and the 
harbour wa.s then fully opened to the shipping. On the 12th November 1881 
a storm occurred, which was disastrous to the harbour works, nearly the whole of 
the curved arms laeing destroyed. The reconstnictiou of the harbour is now under 
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con.sideration. Meanwhile a.=5 it affords a considerable degree of slicltor to ships 
for discharging and .shipping cargo, dues have been levied since 1st April 188 1 at 
the rate of Rupeo.s 1-9-b on goods landed at and shipped from tlic pier and Rupcc.s 
1-5-6 on goods landed on and shipped from the beach. A staff of ]>rovontive officers 
and a harbour due.s establishment have been sanctioned at a total cost of Rupees 
2,322-8-0 monthly. The poit duo.s have also been increased .since June 1881 to 
Annas 6 per ton. but as ve.s.jels paying once are not liable to payment again till 
after the expiry of 30, GO, and 90 days according to their class, the actual payincnt.s 
average 3 annas per ton. Notes regarding the other ports are given below the lino.[* | 

[*] Account or thk Ports ^ ^ ^ , 

and C<itingapata%n. — t7j> to ihti first quarter of the present century, the chief ports on (he oas lorn coast were Giinjaiii,' 
Chicacole, Binilij>atam, ami Viza^upatuin, but (»un]uni and Chicaeole are now for snoli purpoHoa nainea of the past, 
and though Bimlipatain holds its own as u port, yet Vizagapatam has had to givi* way to Calingfipiuam and 
Cjopalpore, at both of wiiich considerublo trade iit carried on. This would appear to indicate t hat, from the point of 
view of trado convenionco.s of binding and sln])ping are of less iiii(»ortaiice than cunditiotm of intei nal conununiciition ; 
for Gatjjaiu is acorapurativoly quiet place, ’.vith a river where boats load and unload, wheretus fiopalj.»rnoitnd (Jitlin>^Hpatn nt 
iiro situated in the most exposed position of the coast. (2) Himlipafarn . — This wan furiiinrly a Dutch Soitlornent, and 
many relics of its past importance remain. It was stormed and its treasure taken away by the Mahr-.!t i8 in 1754, 
but the factory dates from the early part of the sevciitocnth century. Since its rendition to tins Knglish, i' 'ms been the 
lioad 'quarters of the hir^n.* coiiimerci»il oniorpriHCM ranied on by Messrs. Arbuthiiot and The rivMi, at which when 

Bcusous are favorable boutw mitor ami luml cu. I unload in quiet, has of late shiftc*! ii.» mouth and eauM:'(l ditlieultv. 
H is in contomphiticm to endeavour to fix the mouth in its former position by the aid ftf a groyne. (3) 

This l»ort is a jditce of imp* rLanco, of which however the sea- trade is very small. At pre.si iit al I if i *‘xp()rt Hc.i.fiailo 
comes itito it from the south and west. As the siie of a harbour, whicli has beet) pnipoMc l, Vi/.agaf)ai am pM*s»Mits 
dilKculties, one being the ‘pn'siiijii of the latekwaler.s, which would oi»en into tlie harbour iiml raaaf it to hj.i ; unit in 
storm and inundation, to wliieh the ilistiin ia peculiarly liable, would render it dangerous and iinnmmi*,'ejit)le. Tin* 
('ouatruction of tlie Madras Hurbour removoH probably any grftund of necessity for another one lu'tw^-iMi I'alecfta :ind 
Trincomaloo. (4) C*icnmid<i and Corih<ta. — Coeaionl.i is the most interesting of IheeHsteni }h**-ch. It i.‘).'>n!y (hirrv urlMt-f y 
years ago tint this was look(?(l upon by Sir A. Cotton and oilier Kngitieerg as the jtroper site for a eumpl.ie fiiHt-ela.'^H 
harbour, but the sudden cliango in tiu' coiuliiionn which miHiiud after the con)j>letioii of (Im uulciit ovt^r Mie Coduvery 
at Dovlaishworain, caused a suspension of ojn'nton.s, and after a short interval the project wa.'* abandoned. Slnpw boron' 
that time used to anchor to the soutliwjird of what is now Cocaniula river, and Coringa wnih tlm real port and eeutiu of 
all shipping ontcrjirisc. The silting of tl'O gri'ut Hay has year by year driven tho anehoruyv fni Ihor north, until it in 

guul 

improve Cociinada, tho course of the river, winch before led in tho direction of Co 

of training groynes carrietl din*ctly into the Bay. This stop 1ms secured many advantagos, but a bar ban foruif'd at the 
mouth, as is tho tmse in all rivers o[)eniug directly into the soa on the eastern coast. Tho groynes are now being 
i>.vtonded in length, and ciirvetl at the extremes lowanlH the north-east, so that tho ebb and lh>w inuy pass in and i.mt of 
the fiVer instead of across ibs mouth as before, and it is hoped that shortly the diftbuilties may be Rensibly rcifuci d, 
tliough a fair depth for cargo boats will be the utmost atlaiiiabte, an tho roads where the ships lie in 5 and 0 faf lumis 
still three or four miles olT The inun«hit.ions t.luit have occurred at Ooringa, and which musr be ^’-poeii'd to recur iit 
times, arc a bar to improveinents of thi-; mil tire ami t.lie recent enormous changes of the eoniours of tho bind at. Imfh 
ihe eastern ami -western nf the Ooilnvery, mriko it dirticiilttx> foreenst events. (5) V/rfoua. - Thesmidl b'rerK'h town 

of Yaiiara, which is now mjvi'h or eigVit milt:.'* inl.'oid on a broad reach of the Gotlavery, was in ITod a s<*u port at tiie very 
ciitran»?o of the westembnoub of the river. (t») Aorvoynwy*. — Another branch of ihoGotlavery fall.s into theseu at Narsapori , 
a projocf.ion of the coast about 50 miles to tlie soutb-west t>f (hxtanada. At this mouth tlu ri' ii* a datjgerou.i bar, which, 
if any mc'thod of cljcajily aii'i (.•tfect ive! y removing Imr.s e.ould be discovered, would open up a readi of (he l iver eupablo 
of re.ceiving very many largi \ e.sscls. (7) ■•••'rJiiHis tlio next port occurring on t he const. M:itiijlij>aLurn wns 

once a pi \ce of groat comiueri-ia) irnpf*rf aiu-**. I n 1750 ships of (KX) tons could Hmi Hholr.or in the hurbout , and t hero 
^v:ls no similar one bctwi'' ;i ir ami Gain* (*oniorin. At )>rcsent, howover, tho distriel biawi t-ri (ho (own and the sea is an 
expanse of sand and mini, i he whole area ]»reserving little abov-o ono common level, I'ouiinpnlly o.xfio.si d to Kf.orm, winrl 
u!id wave, and the inundation of ex elouc^, and the aer fimmodation for ships has disappeared. Tlie Huh 1. took po.s.ses. 
sion of the site in the sevent'-r ni h CfiiLury, arid eofistructod a s]>ttcious fort to be at once a jjroteetion from Htnrma by 
te a and enemies by hiTnl. Tn ilue ( I'tnHe tbiH fort ii'vcrteJ t4> tho Kngliah, and Masuliputnm beeamt* iin ini)>or(ant 
nulitfiry statioc, Init unfortunately about i.liat period no great storm is known to have taken place tind its great value 
ugainst* inundation was un.'qqireeiateil. Kvrry preeniition hiwl fxicn taken by tho Dutch to prevent tlie walls being 
Kivppod by inundation, tbo ditch was all paveil, und tho quality of tho work throughout evnri now in its decay commands 
universal attention. Certain cdianges in the b.a.so of military operations, combined with an outbreak of cholera in tho 
Knglish regiment in 1833, reauUdl in the withdrawal of the English troops, and tho destruction of tho fort was deciihnl 
on for fear it might fall into f he hands ot* fho Xi/am. Previous iinmunily from inundation had engendered a false conH- 
deuce, and tho ruins of tho fe^rt boramo from that time forward sloreil with gorsls and peopled with inhabitants. 
When tho colobrated cyclone of Ist November ISCl occurred both wero overwhelmed in one common dcBtruiM from 
which the fort would probably have saved tficm Since that visitation the native morcliantft have ubandened the place, 
and keep thoir produce at thw pettah : Knglish merchants have purchased some of the old burmcks for godowns, and on 
o.xpensive quay has been formed, and a large sum of money sjHmt in restoring tho raised roiv.l from the fort to tiie 
pettah, a cut being made from this lock to tlio fishing village of Gilacaladindy to free the oiinMl and obviate t he iimc of 
tho narrow natural creek. It is recorded tliat Mr. Topping, the Astronomer, about tl>c yrnr 1794 ji.Teiverl a largf* .snir) 
of money from tho Government of tho day to csirry out a srliemo of dykes and dams for imf.roving tho Iiind bot wron rho 
pottah and Chinnaknrn and bringing it iiode^ cultivation. At his death, however,' t he wiiole was tibiiodoned, und rm 
utilization of the land has been since ait*-’mpt#*d. (8) A'l-ampafam . — Of tho ports between Masulipntum and 
littlo need bo said ; there is not much trade conductod, nrifl what there is is conducted by nntivi> vesHol.s. In the be.-it 
days of Masnlipatam, there xvns a very large |K>rt, Xizampatam, in Goontoor in a sheltered positirin at the head of the 
bay formed by the deposits at the mouth uf the Ki.slna, but it hasccasod to exist. (9) and A'l^/aupafani.— 

The Nellore ports are very favorably sitmifed for the development of trade in that di.strict.. They have the lequmifo 
ot smooth water, ami are convenifrncly placed between the sea and tho canal. Two or three ye';j is ago therr? wnn 
conaidomblo export from Kottupatum to Calcutta of ca-stor-Hoed and other produce by Briiish Tiifliu Sicjini Nnvigaiioti 
ureacaci*8, but it is belif'i'ed that it no lonrrer com iniic-s. Kistimpatam port and river ofqiOHitft Ntdlore, witli n gooditi-pth 
of water from 9 to XI feet on tho bar, arc favorably placed, and many native vesHols lay U]) in tin* river during ndwTHO 
monsoons. Off Kiatnnpatam there is also a mud bank to which doubtless the stillnoss of tho wuicr on the bar is due, 
CD)) and Poolient , — Both thcao ports offer some shelter, owing to tho sand banks, which have formed off 

thoir pnqocting points. Tho first is callcil Wlackwotxl’s Harbour from a naval officer who first drew attention to it. 
Both have a great disadvantage — that if resmted to by sailing ships in stormy wciithor, when the wind in vnri.itily 
»*-ts in from a northerly direclion, they have no meii ns of escape to the south. Boolimt. w.is a largo fnrtory sod 
s' ltlemem for a very lony jieriotl, ailll sctius to have CMciipi'd ibe dangers of war iocident to Miidrar*. riiddalorc, and 
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These, while giving some account of the present state of the ports, will also servo 
to show the extensive periodic clianges to which an important commercial sea-board 
is subjected. A history of storms on the Madras coast is given in Vol. II, App. 
XLIV. The coast lights round the whole coast are 29 in number as shown in 
Vol. II, App, XIV, but of those only 20 are in British territory and so under the 
department. The number of signalling ilagstaves at the different ports within the 
Presidency is 23. Besides the departmental lighthouses there is a tower, 90 feet 
high; with dioptric light of the second order, built by Mr. Crawford at Alleppey. 
A new lighthouse ooUinin with a first-class light has been erected on Cadiapatain 
Point, to warn ships off the Crocodile Pock. Tlie lighthouse erected on Hare 
Island for Tuticorin was improved in 1874 and a fourth order dioptric light 
fi.xed to it. There is a liglif in good order at Paumb('n. There is a fixe«l white 
light «t Negapat-jun, two .French liglits at Caricaul and Pondicherry, a fla.sbing 
catadioptric light oi' flu; imrth e.splanade at Madras, a white fi.xed light atPoolicat, 
a flashing white light at Armcgain, a white light at Point Divy, and a white 
light on Masidipnt.'nii flagstaff. On Hope Island, at the mouth of tlie Godavery a. 
fixed white light is exhibited. At (.'ocauada there is a revolving light, and three 
white fixed light.i to tlic north, one on a hill 150 feet higli, and throc-qnarter.s 
of a mile from tlie .st:a, at Santapilly, another at Calingapatara and the third at 
Gopalpore. 

348. Law. — The Marino Acts, viz.. Ports, Merchant Seamen and Shipping, 
Passengers, Boat, Registration of Ships, Quarantine, Marine Police, &c., are very 
numerous, and are shown in the following list : — India Act X of 1841, Registry 
of Vessels; India Act IV^ of 1842, Boat Act; India Act IX of 1840, extending 
Boat Act to out.ports; India Act V of 1850, Registry of Vessels; India Act XI of 


Mftauliputfim. It hna nvon nnw inirtioniiift (;<>o<l am] intoreating monumi^iitH, but ita tnulf* Iuih fMiin|»Ict i ly \ td. 

Vooliuat wa« <»n tbu aouslioro its trnn ot pr(»s|i« nty, but the BiiTiilspit sn (otisitmtly tfbsrrvtMl ;ih r lie i.ITm ^ nf 

rivera uuti bat'kwHiort; )« now pn-snrjt, aiul t)tn imvn ta a mile inlniid, Tho town f»t t‘n»ni u flic whnhi 

coast ia uauuMl, adjniiw I’imlicat, ami iK thi.* hcail-(|iiurtcr8 of t)ic bont-buildiiij' imhiHtry, wlncli ihi* t iinal. 

(ll) Curt- .’'* 11 -;;. - (Jovi lnii-g, n Inrun* Kiilt tlcpof at proHonr. wuh onre a place r>f importaticf. It.s fm t whm dimii.lislu'il tliirim' 
tho wans of tho Frcm h iih'.i Ih iili-'h. A lui ‘ loircli aud Homo buildings Htill luul a bomb proof )>tiildin^' in tin* 

fort has fur very luaov yeiir.s birt-n rot* v.-rifd itit<» tin aiitiHbouHO otidowod by ami ii.imril titter hcMontr, wIki, Lowurds too 
cdose of the last cimtory , lioad of tin.* houNo of Ih/Motite, Arbuthiiot and (.‘o. ( U) >Sa(lraM . — K'mlh r/f 

iMadraa, Sadrats, a fow tnilcH south of S*-\on .P-iuoHlas, was fonncrly a very imporiani fort., wiili a larum trade, of which, 
however, lev? or no rcli«, <i I'on.Tin. (13) I'ondir.hrrnj. — Pondicherry, thu capital of the l’’rc*nch Sell IfMiii nrs in India, is 
a liamlsuine thriving town. It. in connected b)' railway with the South Indian Itailwny, It has an iron mtcw pile pier, 
which huH reCcntl>. smco the c msi ruction of tlic railway, been tloublctl, Uoubih'ns with a view to increased trallic. but 
this do€fH not u.s yet. offer. (Ill —This town in u railway atation of the .South Indian Kailsvay, but if?i 

trade exhibiCH no wnprovoment un thut aceount. Plant and stores for tbo railway are landed there when ucccbsary. It 
is a pltkco of nmny meTuories eonnectefi witii the struggles of the English for maHtery in the south of Jmliu, uml within 
two miles of it stood Fort St. DavitI 'ho long tiio Heat of tho Company's Govern meat. As a port, the bur at. Cuddalor*' is 
soinotimes very Trouble some, Init Hitch buaiueHis tts there is is never interniptinl, uml ilhonics «»f ('onsideruble tonnaoo lav 
uii inside the river in trcjrisoon.s. General history has troatwJ so concisely of the ground in this neiVlibfiiirhf»o<|, that it is 
possible to ontertain an acenratr- knowledge of the elnanges that lia%'e taken pl.u'c .since the inidilie of tin* last emitnrv. 
Fort Bl. Dnvitl and F*'rl i'mldalure then both Htmwl upon tho Heasliore, and the river, which was tif lat l'<' diiiienHions, 
opened out under the wall;^ ..f tlie former fort. Now the ruins of Fort St. l):i\ id are a ipiarter of a mile inland, ami the 
river mouth hn.s closed up, merely openinir for Hhurt intervals on u vory small scale tlnring M>eai fn-shes. Fort t ud-laloio 
is half ft mile inlaml, ami a li>fn- wiile sand spit re;iehes all along the faco of the Hoa. Tljc rivers to the north and .south 
of Cuddiilore, the funner bidng tho St. Jhivid’a river, have united, and, washing the base of old <.'uddahir«\ di.Mcbargo 
themselves into the sea at a eoinimm mouth at present half a mile south of the town, but inovitig north and souili 
uecording H8 either river gains a teinporaiY pr»'-eminenee. This im what obtains at Mangalore ott the west <onsi, and 
tliere is no rtnisou to doubt that that f<»rt like these other two was on tho sea-facc, as hereafter ineiitioned. (1.1) /'ecL# 
Novo , — This is a place ofsonie local imjmrtanee; it is at the mouth of tho VeJlour river, wliielj is crt>saed above the tow n by 
a large high level briogc, offering Homo obstacle to navigation. A convenient quay has been ooiistrncted from port funds, 
the tolls of which havo reimbursed the fund, and provide for its upkeep and establishment. Booth of Porto Kovo, 
about four miloa, is the preseni situation of the chief mouth of the groat river Coloroon. There is no jKirt here, but tho 
river is mnitionod with a view to the plans frequently mode for the construction of harbours and removal of bars on 
the eastern sea- l/oard. In 1749, during tho wars of the English in Taujore, tho river opened into the sea with roiy 
small natural obstruction, about four miles Moiith of its present site. The bar was not couMidercfl formidable, and it was 
thought that it might be removed at STniill trouble and expense when the brood river inside would offer secure sliclier 
for the largest vessels. In the iibsutico of any such shelter between Maaulipntam and Tuticorin the }>osscsstoii of 
Devicottah, which W'as the uamo of the fort that guarded the entrance, was considered of tho highest imjiortnnce, ntul a 
large force under tbo command of Major Lawrence, in which served Lord Clive, then a Lieutenant, prac:i>f,'dcd aguinst 
it. Kown few ruins mark tho site of Devicottah, and tho contemplated harbour is a waste of sand. (16) Ccimvri/pt/tniiM, 
Traaq usbar, Carirui//, ’Sanori: »in<i From Devicottah to Negupatam, and even round Cape Calimero to 

Adiramputnam, the couuri*y is intersected by streams and rivers, all bringing down silt to the sen, and in timo 
altering tho fomiation of the coast. Tho Cauvory and the Col croon, which both unite nbovo Tiichinojxjly, nrc tho 
main affluents ; tho orljrrs are tributaries. The rich country of Tanjore has furnished trade for ninny fiorrs in tin's 
iliatrict. Cauvi-ry pvttnum, TninqunVisr, Caricaul, Nagore and Negapatam, nil phu-eil at the mouths of rivers, have ciieli 
bad their period t»f proiiperity ; hut all are now at a disadvantage owing to the changes of const line. (17) 

— This is a laigt^ city and port, a terminAl point of the South Indian Railway, wliich, however, does little mon? nt 
present than hind its ow'ii inaterial, stores, and machinery. There is otdy one river hei*e to deal with, but thut 
runs ponillel to tlie soo. wiih the usual sandspit between. The north bank of tbe river has been revetted ;ir 
considerable co.st, and expen.sive efforts hnv© been and are being made to improve the condition of the jHirt inside ihe 
bor, but the tendency to silt is eniirely at the town side of the river, and conscM|ueniIy thc(|uay cuu rarely be aj»pnuieh> d 
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1850, Registry of Vessels; India Act XIII of 1854, Straits Lights Dues Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1864; Acts 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 91 (1885), amending Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854; Acts 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 119 (1855), the Passengers Act ; 
India Act I of 1859, Indian Shipping Act; India Act II of ISGO, extending the 
Passengers Act, 1855, to British India; 25 and 26 Vic., cap. 68 (1862), the 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act; 26 Vic., cap. ,61 (1863), Pa.ssengers Act 
Amendment Act; Mad. Act V of 1863, Madras Pier Act; 31 and 32 Vic., cap. 129 
of 1868, Registration of Ships; 32 Vic. (1869), Merchant Ship Act (Colonial); 
India Act I of 1870, Qu.arantine Rules; India Act IV of 1S09, aincuding l\Iadr.'is 
Boat Act IV of 1842 ; 34 and 35 Vic. (1871), Merchant Shipping Act; India Act 
II of 1872, Port Rules; 36 and 37 Vic., cap. 86 (1873), Merchant Shipping Act; 
35 and 36 Vic. (1872), Merch.ant Shipping Act ; India Act 1 1 of 1873, amcmling 
the Madras Boat Act IV of 1842 ; Chain, Cables and Anchors Act, 1864 to 1874 ; 
India Act XII of 1875, Indian I’orts Act; 39 and 40 Vic. (1876), Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854 to 1876; India Act VIII of 1876, Native Passenger Ships; India 
Act XIII of 1876, Indian Merchant Shipping Act; India Act 1 of 1877, amending 
the Madras Boat Act IV of 1842; 42 and 43 Vic., cap. 72 (1879), Shipping Ca.sual- 
ties Investigation Act; India Act VJI of 1880, Indian Merchant Shipping Act ; 43 
and 44 Vic., cap. 72 (1880), Merchant Shipping Act ; 43 and 44 Vic., cap. 4:5 (1880), 
Merchant Shipping Act; 46 ,ind 47 Vic., cap. 30 (1883), Merchant Ship[)ing Act; 
India Act I of 1881, Marine Police Act; India Act IV of 1881, jMadras Port Dues 
Act; India Act XVI of 1881, to remove or destroy ob.structions in I’aij ways; Mail. 
Act III of 1883, to make provision for the levy of port duos wit hin the port of 
Cocanada ; India Act XVII of 1883, to amend Native Passenger Ships Act, 1876 ; 
India Act VI of 1884, the Inland Steam Vessels Act ; India Act VII of 1884, the 
Indian Steam Ships Act. The law is shown in detail under the heads of “ Coast 


for the purpofleo of Undingr or shipping ficaoda, white the opposite bunk, whero deep water obtains, is unnvuilatilo, 
as the trade would still have to cross tho river. (IH) Seaward eateneione of the Ka^tem C'xisf. — lieforo procof'dini;; 
to the west-ooost ports, the seaward extensions of tho eastom coa^t may be considered in one view. Ttio ))rojoi.:tion 
of Capo Calimcre is evidently due to tho deposits thrown out by the Tambrapnrny and tribntories and of tho 
Cauvery, to the south of w'hieh <le|»<itiirs are dispersed and fttrmed into vaat shoals by f.tte strooK rarrents i.hrou^li 
Talks* mnuts and the Gulf of Muniutr. Northwanl of Calimcre tho Cauvery and ColeiiHin kerp up tho ('.Kteri- 
sion cf tho coast towartls the sea and similow t'uo w'uter to a considerable dist.tineo out.. Tiio pnijm;! inn nt Point 
Divi from Nisampatam to Masulipiitam is directly duo to deposits from tho delta of the Kistnn, avIoIo llut lar^'rr 
projection at Coriiiffa is uwin^ to the still larj^cr dtdfas of tho Godavory, tho operntiuns of both rivers Ktill in 

active progress. Tlie sechiHioii of the Chilka lake t'noa tho sea and tho projection nt FuIkc PuiuL and Outtiick is 
duo to the Mahanuddy, and leaving the Mmlraa Presideney it may be pointed out that the SiindnrhuudH nre duo to tho 
Aoods of the Oungos and lloo^hly, and the eorresismdiiig bunks oppusite Kangouu to (.lie liawmldy and its ti'iljutaries. 
Of minor littoral projections which intercept the monsoon aca-currents, tho effect is ecjimlly marked ; for itiKtiiii<-o 
ut Poolicut and Aruiogiim, where ali;jtht fd>sf ruction offers, sand banks have formed in tiie T)orib>east direction, driven 
by tho southerly or more powerful cfirrcut, ai»d bays are cut out on tho north shore. (Ill) ' tendon, in 

"Iravancore territory, WU.S in ftirnier tiiues a jiort of great iinportaneo, and an artificial harbour will, it is ui»l<-rstood, 
be shortly constructed, for which then^ are great facilities. (itJ) Cochin . — No otliur jdace of any signilicance appiMrs 
previous to Cochin. This was formerly a small place on the hank of a river, but in the year I Jill cenain cb;)n;re/v 
took place in the large backwater beivveen tho sea and tho West4*rn Ghuuts. und W'heiher fioiu cyrlonit wimlH or 
earthquake, or other cause, not now traetaxblc, the pent wat«‘rs effected a sudden and eiiormous outlet, and formed liio 
present river and harbour. The isbiud of Vypeen was created at the sumo time. The tr.(<litioi».s of Cochin hhow tliut. 
violent and uncertain chaiigcs have ulwuys been exjtericncod in this noighhourkooit in excoptioual Notitli-wesl 
munsoons. At limes the saiul is drivcTi out und tliu river is cloarod ; at others the bar is iiiHuprrable. All altmg 
this jmrtitm of the coast iiuporiunt ehanges arc quoted. IhIuikIh iind lakes have been fornu'd ; towns ami barbourM huv(* 
risen and hud their day of prosperity, but have naw so completely retirml that afte.r the i ompariit ivtdy suimII inte*•^;^l »d’ 
live cunturics, their former siies and naiocs are nut recognizable. Cuehiii itself was built in tlic? tenth your iilfcr 
V'osco do Gama orrived at Calicut, and its mlvuntuges being very apparent, ti»c large ctdonii'S of Wbiti; and illai.k 
Jews, and other iin]>ur taut portions of the coiiimunity quitted Cranganore, wbioli from time iminenioriai had beim tho 
head«quartera of trade, and the most convenient harbour north of Quilon. At Grunganore the river mouth suon tilled 
up, and it is nowaomo way inland. (21) lietijtoie , — Beyporo is alluded to in old records as a noble burbour, so much no 
that Hyder Ally and his son Tip|sia selected it towards the close of tho lost century for the heail-quartors of thi j’r 
largo ooasi trade. At present it is a very unimportant placo. (22) Calient. — This was unco a harbour crenfrd ami 
supported bj the Coote reef, w-hicli extends southward and westward of tlm grain godowns and presonr, lightliouMe. 
Ships used to lay up liore, and though nil vessels trading on. the west coast were small in proport ion to koux* of tlioso 
now in use* yet the number of men they used to carry, and the cargoes they disposed of prove? that they ere of 
oonsidesablo ane. Now in tho south-west monsoon all native craft leave tho place. (23) Quilandtj . — Qtiilandy i: 
rotation, was a large flourishing port and tov^, of which many substantial buildings remain. It hud fi\m tlie advantage 
of a mud-bank, resembling those at Alleppey and Naracal. Towards tho close of the last century, the f>firt was suddenly 
destroyed by a oyolone. The East India Cuiiquiny's ship ' Morning Star* hod lain there during tho south-west t 
as was a oonstant practice in those days, aiul was waiting to embark some of tho Company's chief officials to convey 
thorn to OalouUa. A cycLme in the Bay of Bengal occurring at the October break of the monsoon, passed across 
the peninsula, and reache i Quilandy. Tht? tnud-bunk entirely broke up, the ship was driven ushore and lost, and tliu 
conditions of tbe river mouth were so chnngcd that the port was nihn^. Quilandy was protected from winds from 
north-west round to south-soath-east by the Cottar reef and promontory. (2d) Cannanore tmd Tellirherry. — 'I'heso Iming on 
rocky formations have undorgono liitib change, but a large port named Belliaputam under tlie sheltor of Mount llelly 
has disappeared owing to tho ohangoB in the river mouth. (25) Vattfjulore . — Mangalore formerly occupied a proininent 
IKwition in the defended portion of the East liiflia CoDi]»ariy'« terriU^ries. It must have been on the sefishnie ms 
ill tbe present situation of the old fort iilUU tlie Sultan's battery no artillciy of that dntc could have reached ehq»s ixi 
tlia ofiiiig; nor could any reply from the ships hure injured the inhabitonts. 
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L’;^ht Dues,” “Indian Ports Act,” Light-house,” “Madras Pier,” “Madras 
Ports,” “ Madras Port Dues Act,” “ Madraw Port Police Act,” “ Ports,” “ Port 
Fund,” “ Port Officers,” find “ Vice- Admiralty Court” in Vol. II, App. LIV. The 
rules having the force of law arc equally numerous, and are sliown in the next 
xiote.[*] 

349. Cox.sTiTfTTiON Of TtiE MARINE Depaetaient. — Tlio Marine Department 
is on the same footing as the Police, Jails, and other executive departments, which 
have operations throughout the Presidency ; by title however the head of the 
department is only ^Master Attendant of the Port of Madras, which does not 
accurately indicate his functions. The head of the Marine Department is the 
adviser of Government on all marine matters, and is vested with the control of the 
marine expenditure pertaining to his own department, or incurred on account of 
freight and passage in connection with the military and civil officers. It is his 
duty to exerci.se a general superintendence over vessels engaged for the conveyance 
of Government troojfs, pas.sengci’s, stores, specie or mails, lie is Ilegi.strar-Gencral 
of Shipping for the Presidency, and Superintendent of Marine for the whole sea- 
board, and he has frequently to visit the out-ports, and to report on local 
improvements or claim.s requiring personal investigation. The supervision and 


[*] M.\KrNK Ki LL.s HAVING THE Foitt^K OF Law . — iAa JUgiaity oj Shipa Act . — Undor X of 1M41, 

Moctioiid ‘J, 3, uiid 7, tho ft)llowini; httvt> the foreo of law: — (1) iSection 2, l*orth of Kc>^iMtrv*-Xotifiiati(inF, l-'ort 
8t. (ioorfio Oazottc, dated 3rd Fchneiry 180C and 23th February 1879. (2) Section 3, Appointment of Kci^ititvars — 
Notihcatiori.f, Fort St. Ooorjfe Garotte, riatod lOlh Juno 1873, 3rd Aug'ust 1873, 14th Au^iiiit 1877, 3lh No\eiijber IS78. 
26th November 1878. 2'Jth Juno 1880, 2t)lh November 1880, 23rd November 1880 and I3th FeVvruary 1882. (3) Section 

7, OQicctt appointed by Govoniment to nitMuure, Ac., ahips prior to grant of Cei-tificato of Kegiwiry. 2. UuUn unJtr 
the Aavigatioh Lawe Act , — Under Act XI of I860, uection 3 (amending Act X of 1841), the following have the force of 
law ; — (1) Rulea for nniJisuring native cmft-— Jlarino Noti^cation, Fort 8t. George G^^etle, dfitod 8th January 1878. 

8. Rules under the hferchant Seamen Act, — Under Act 1 of 1839, Hectiona 8 and 10, tho following have the force: of law : — - 

(1) Section 8, Aj^pointinent of shipping muHtera — Kotiheations, Fort St. George Gazetto, dated I3th May 1839, 3rd April 
1877, 23rd February 1881 . (V) Section 10, ttnles und Courao of Fxaminution for Alastors and Matos of vc^hoIn. 4. Jlu/r.H 

under the Quarantine Act. — Under Act I of 1870, aedtion 1, the following have the force of law: — (1) Kulca— Mariiio 
Notificationa, Fort St. Goorgo Ciazetto, dated lat October 1872, 4th October 1873, 29th July 1879. (2) I’ort Surgeons — 

Marine Notiftcationa, Fort St, George Gazette, 7th Scptemlicr 1873. 5. Hulet under the Part.$ and Vort Ihu's Act, — 

Under Act XII of 1873, aoctioiiM 5, 7, 8, 38, 43, and 46, tho following have the force of law : — (1) Section 5, Extension 
to ccrbiin Forts and Fort limits defined - ‘Maiine Notifications, Fort St. George Gazette, dated 28th June 1881 anti 
tat Novoml»cr 1881. (2) Section 7, llulos lor the guidance of maatera of voaaela entenng the Fort of Madras — Marino 

Notification, Fort St. Georgo Gazette E.xtruordinary, dated 23rd February 1877. (3) Amondmont of Uulo I in tho 

abot'o Kiiles — Marine Notification, dated 15th August 1879, Fort St. Georgo Gazette, dated 19th August 1879. (4) 

Iteguluting entry and duparturo of vessels using Alacliaa llnrbcair and pcnulticii for infringemont — Fort St. George 
Gazetto, diitod Ist February 1881. (3) l^jvt Rules and Cargo Bout Registration fees prescribed - -Fort St. Gtauge Gazotti;, 

dated 28th Juno 1881. (C) Rules for tho exhibitJuti of lights for ships at anchor— Marine Notification, Fort St. (h oigc 

Gazette, 1 3th Novomlior 1877- (7) Section 8, Apixiintmcnt of Conservators of Forts — Fort St. George Gazette, ilated 28lh 

Juno 1881. (8) Suction 38, Extonaion to th(» Fort of Madras scale of pilotam fees for Madnis llaibour — Murine Notific^ilioii, 
dated 6th January 1882 ; Fort St. tJoorge Gazette, djited 18th January 1882. (9) Section 45, Levy of Fort Duos on voki I?* 

entering the Harbour of Madras -^Marino Notification, Fort St. George Oazotte, daiotl I6th March 1881. (10) St'ctionH 45 

and 46, Maximum Fort lines, witli conditions of levy fixed and exemptions declared— Marine NolificationH, Fort .'^t. 
George Gazetto, cLitcd 28th juno 1881 and 26th July 1881. 6. Jiulee under the A^aftro Paeeenger Skips Act. — Tender 

Act VlII of 1876, sections 6, 13, 19, 22, 4G, and 47, the following have tho force of law : — (1) SertioTi.'i 6 und 47, FoHm 
of Embarkation and 1/ebarkation and Aj>]j<jintiiic!nt of ofUiccrs — Marino Nolifiwitions, Fort St. George Gazette, dated 3uih 
July 1878, 17th Miiri;h 1878, and Olh Maich 1880. (2) Soction 13, Appointment of oftieers to grant eertificalus of 

^ftcjaworthinosa— ^larine Nolifi< ation. Fort St. Gcfirgc Gazette, dated 30th July 1878. (3) Sections 19 urul 22, Space n iiuin tl 
for every passongcr — Fort St. (itorge Gazette, l.'dh February 1882. (4) Section 40, Addition to hcnie of provi'.inn> 

Notifi':ation (Public), Foit St. Gcvrrgi.* Gazetto, dated 7fh Juno 1881, 7. Rules yrnfer the Mvwhant Shipping Aet. — I'ndt r 

Act Vll of 1880, bc-clioiiH 7, 11. 14, 23, 24, 54, 68, 69, 73, 75, 81, 82, 7 and 31, the fcdlowiug havo the force of law : — (1) 
Sections 7, 11, 14, 23, 24, 54, 68, 69, 73, 75, 81 Jiiul 82 — Notification under above provisions (Marine), Fort St. Geornf? 
Gazette, dated 2.5th May 1880. f j) Sralo nf FroviNions. (3) SfH:tion 23, Madras Court of Survey Rules — Marine Notiiici- 
tion, Fort St. Gooi go Gaz.t?tlc, I3lfi Srptember I8S1. (4) Sections 7 and 31, Scale of Ft;cs for Survey. (5) Section 54, LoeuI 

authority — Notifieution, Fort St. (jeorgo (Lr/ette, dated 16th November 1881. (6) ,S(*ition 68, Riilen for Exuiniitatifui of 

Ship Surveyors -M.-irine Notificjilinn, Frul St. George Gazetto, diitcd 27th June 1882. 8. RuUs under the Madras Vvrt 

dues enhancement Act. — Under Aet IV (»f 1881, section 2, the following has the force of law : — Section 2, Increase in nitu 
of port dues in Madras Ilarlwur— Marino Notifications. Fort St. Goorgo Gazette, dated IGth March 1881 and Ist Juno 
1881. 9. Rules under the Madras Pier Art. — Under Act V of 1863, fcicctions 2 and 14, tho following have tho force of 

1.1W : — (I ) Soction 2, Eovy of Kdls ^Marine Notilicnlion, datod Oth June 1875 ; Fort St. (ieorge Gazette, dated 1 5th 
Juno 1875. (2) Section 14, Bye-la w.s — Marine Notification, dated 14th Fobru;irv 1865, Fort St. George Gazette, d.'ited 

14th February 18 6. 5. 10. Ruin ttuder the ]*ier Act Amendment Aet. — Under Act Vl I of 1871, section 7, the following has 
the force of law: — Section 7, Extension to Calicut Fier — ^Marine Notification, Fort St. GtHjrgo Gazette, dated 2Illi 
September 1878. 11. Jiulee under the Mtulras Jioat Aet Amendment Aet. — Undor Act II of 1873, section 2, the following 

hud tho force of Ltw ; — Soction 2. Notifiuition declaring the number of passongrrs and quantity of goods which &h<niid 
constitute a boat -load— Marino Notification, Fort St. Georgo Oaeotte, dated 18th Novcm>>cr 1873. 12. Rules under the 

Madras Harbour Dues Aet, — Under Act VI of 1882, sections h, 6 ttid 7, the following has tho forco of law : — Sections -O, G 
and 7, Notification atilhorizing the levy of harbour duos and charging godowu rent on goods-— Marine Notification, Fort 
St- George Gazette, dated olh February 1884. 

Sketch History or thk Madhah Marins Dkpartxikt. — A s far as can be ascertained, the Marino Department 
was oonnected with tho DoarJ of Trrnlo Office of tho Madras port in the oarlior periods of the Company. It was nfter- 
w'urds known a.4 tho Marine Board, which constated of a President (who was a Member of Council) and three members, 
one uf whom was tho Master Attotidant, with a Secretary. This bt^y was maintained till the year 1858, when it was 
ubiJinhutl, and an officer called the Sup«)riiitondcnt of Marine was ^pointed to perform its duties. This designation 
was changed in 1868, when tho offices of Su ftcrin tendon t of Marine and Master Attendant were anialgamated ond 
placed under uiio Innid, namely the Muster Attendant! but though thus united, each du[*urtiiioiit continues to tho 
pre:«<uiL day to work iudcpeiidctilly, the former being the admiiiistrutivo and the latter being tho local oxeeutivo brunch. 
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control of marine c.Tponilitnrr; ami accounts ami the ailministration of the l*ort 
Funds of tUo different pmU (14S in i»ninl>er) are vested in him. lie is the oiliecr 
appointed to collect the Sfadr:i.s Harbour due.s under the provisions of Act No. VI 
of 1882. In addition to the al)ovc dutie.s ho has to recover the value of Govern- 
ment stores landed, damaged, or short, to pass Government freight and p.i.ssiige 
bills, transport-hire bill.s, bills for fitting up transports, boat-hire bills, and ehargt'.s 
connected with sJiipping on .account of Go verntnenb, checking them with CljarU-r 
Parties, Contract.s, Regulations, &c. The audit obtaining in the Marino Depart- 
ment forms a p.art of the general system of audit obtaining in the Presidency, 
working in concert with other local Audit offices, viz., Accountant-General, 
Commissariat, Ordnance, Modienl, Clothing, and Public Work.s. The jiortiou of 
the Master Attendant’s office which (h'als with marine niattei s ns a dej)artttient is 
styled Ma.stcr Attendant’s Odice, Administrative Department. ’J'o assist him in his 
duties in this capacity ho ha.s one a-saistant styled First Assi.stant Master Attendant. 
The special duties of the Madras jmrt are conducted by a Deputy lilaster 
Attendant, He is virtuall}'^ Port Officer and Conservator, and is also Superinten- 
dent of Mercantile Marine, Fx'aminer of Navigation and Seamanship, and Marino 
Storekeeper. He superintends the Seamen’s Bank and the Sailors’ Home, lie 
has also to deal with lloatsaTn and jetsam under the Receiver of Wrecks. Besides 
this, there is the boat system, con.si.sting of some 175 boats and their crews (],(J6() 
men and 100 boys), each one having to be regularly examined, licensed, and tlie 
crews registered by name. Boat.s are supplied by liim for tlie public service. 
He has to enforce obedience to the Port Rules, to berth vessels as required, to carry 
out the executive duties of transport officer, and attend to the embarkation iind 
disembarkation of troops. He lias to carry out the provisions of the Native 
Passengers Ships Act and the Quarantine and Sanitary Regulations, and to atteml 
to the executive duties connected with the Madras Harbour. A Second As.sistant 
Master Attendant is maintained chiefly on account of Imperial services, as Agent fcir 
landing and shipping Government consignments to the various di'partmcnts. 'I'lio 
cost of his establi.shra(!ut i.s debited to Provincial and not to Port Funds, as it is n(>t 
maintained for any duties connected with tlie port. The duties of out-port Masti'rs 
Attemlant and Conservators are similar to tlio.se of the Deputy Mastoi* Attendant 
at Madras. They are required to epforci; ol>edience to all ]>ort. nile.s, ami sec 
that the jirovi-sions of the (’ori<erv!iricy. Passenger and .Meivliaiit Sliipping Aets, 
Imperial ami Indian, are projierly observed. They enforce qu irantine regnl.i- 
tion.s, and by virtue of their office arc Governinent Surveyors of Shipping. 
They sit also as nautical assossor.s in Courts of Inquiry held witli refc'reiiee In 
shipwrecks, and are Landing and Shipping Agents for (/overmnent consignnients. 
Some of the.se offici'rs arc .Magistrate.s of the first or second class and .Jnsiices 
of the Peace, tlieir functions in this respect being as a rule confined to the trial or 
adjudication of offences .against maritime law ; though in .some instances they liave 
ahso to deal witli criminal case.s in wliitdi European British siibjecLs are concerned. 
The 20 coast lights arc in charge of 7 Superintendents at the jirincipal lights and 1 1 
Assistant Superintemleiits or Head I>iglit-keepers at the sm.aller lights, besides 67 
Light- keepers. Each signalling flagstutF has an e.stabli.shmcnt. Tlie Madras Port 
and Harbour Coininittec ha.s been formed to advise Government on matters relative 
to the administration of the port and shipping. It is constituted at present of 
three rcpre.sentative.s of the Cliamber of Commerce, two members of tlie Trade 
Association, a member of a leading mercantile and banking firm, the Collector of 
Madras, the Superintending Engineer, Presidency Circle, the Commissioner of 
Police, the Master Attendant, tlio Harbour Works Engineer, and the Government 
Solicitor. The Collector of Madras is the Chairman, and the Master Attendant 
acts as secretary. The non-official members receive a fee of Rupees 20 each for 
attendance at every meeting. 

350. Statistics of the Marixe Departme.nt, — The annual expenditure on 
account of marine establishments and lights, &c., is Bupee.s 3,38,527 and the Port 
Fund receipts amount to Rupees 4,50,340, giving an excc.ss in receipts of Rujices 
1,11,813. The total balance at the credit of the Port Fund at the end of the year 
1883-84 was Rupees 8,76,202. The Port establishments cost about Rupees 1,47,105 
annually, and the light establishments Rupees 29,500. Tho upkeep of the pier, the 
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charges of the steam tug “ Madras/' the expenses of the steam dredge at Cocanada, 
Public Works charges, and other items under the head of contingencies make up 
the difference of Rupees 1,61,772, The receipts comprise chiefly port dues, which 
amount to Rupees 3,. *18, 683, and the rest is made up by pier collections. Harbour 
Master’s fees, pilotage, and floatsam and jetsam, shipping office and registry of 
vessels, fees, and other miscellaneous items. The port dues collected at out-ports 
of this Presidency amounted in the official year 1883-84 to Rupees 2,08,891. The 
table in Vol II. App. LXIV shows the amount of the port dues collected at cacii 
port. On the other hand the total value of the trade of the out-ports of the Presi- 
dency stood in 1883-84 at Rupees 12,49,38,840. Another statement in Vol. II, 
App. LXIV gives the value of the exports and imports of each port with the 
percentage which the value of the trade of each port bears to the value of the trade 
of all ports. The actual comparison of the tonnage at the three Presidencies and 
British Burraah was for a recent year as at foot.[®] It will be seen that the tonnage 
of Madras ports is more than half in excess of those of Bengal, about one-fifth in 
excess of Bombay, and about three-fourths in excess of Burmah. Tho vessels 
belonging to the Government are shown at foot.[®] 

351. Tinnbvelly Chunk and Pearl FiSHEEiss. — The chunk and pearl fisheries 
in this Presidency are connected with the Marine Department, inasmuch as they 
are under the superintendence at present of the Port Officer at Tuticoriu who is 
also Superintendent of Pearl Fisheries ; they are treated however as a branch of 
revenue and are administered by the Revenue Board, The Tinnevelly chunk or 
conch-shell fishery was some years ago carried on under Government management, 
the shells being sold to private persons who exported them to Bengal. Afterwards 
a chango was made in the management, and the right of fishery was sold for a 
term of years. This plan was found to be undesirable, and in 1861 a system 
of licenses was introduced, which continued up to 1876, the “annual revenue 
realized being between Rupees 4,800 and 6,000. Since 1876 the fishing has again 
been conducted under Government management. The net profit to Government 
during each year since 1876 and the prices obtained for 1 ,000 shells in good 
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1 Bengal. 

1 1 

1 Bombay. 

1 

1 Madras. 

BritiBli 

Barinah. 

1 

Total ... 

1 

2,037,340 

1,426,367 

1,649,063 

6,151,617 

1.177,337 

6,840,760 

1,293,031 

1,238,125 

: 3.462,707 

6,800,580 1 

8.018.097 

2,631,156 


[•] Vessela belonging to the Madras Government. 


Details of Tcssels. { 

Tonnage of each Teasel 
and horso-power of 
engines if a steamer. 

Number 

of 

officers. 

-Number of men. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Sea-€h>ino Vessels. 





Screw Steamer * Margforet North- 
oote.* 

Tonnage 60, horse' 
power 30 nominal. 

... 

11 


Steam Tag ' Madras * 

Tonnage 197, horse* 
power 160 i^ominal. 

8 

19 


Steam Launch ' Empress * 

7i cons 

... 


No permanent crow em< 
ployed. 

Schooner * Edith ' ... 

12 „ ... ... 

... 


Boat* Pearl* 

Bivbr-goino Vessels. 

W 

... 

I 

Do. do. 

Steam Dredge 


|1 snper- 
inten- 
dent. 

18 

Includes dredging expenses 
wages, and contingencies. 
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condition are given below. [''] The divers were paid during those years at 
Rupees 20 for 1,000 shells and the tight and wormed shells fetched between 10 
and 20 rupees per 1,000 to Government. The low profit in 1879-80 and 1880-81 
was alleged to be duo to the divers having deserted for enij)loyment in the more 
lucrative pearl fishery at Ceylon. The pearl banks on the Tiunevelly coast are of 
very ancient origin. The old head-quarters were at the Rarnnaud promontory, but 
for the last two centuries the head-quarters have been at Tuticorin, ninety miles 
north-east of Cape Comorin. In 1882 the Tuticorin pearl fishery contributed 
about Rupees 1,30,000 to the revenue, and in 1830 the yield was worth about 
Rupees 1,00,000. Between thi.s and 1861 there wore no fisheries, as the beds 
seemed to be exhausted. The causes assigned were the widening of the Pauiubon 
channel which increased tho current and the interference of the chunk iliver.s. 
In 1856 an examination was made, the results of which showed the possibility of 
a fishery in 1861. Two fishorie.s actually took place in 1861 and 1862, tho total 
amount realized being Rupees 3,78,581 ; since then, although oj^ster .spat has 
on several occasions fallen on the banks, and hopes have been entertained of hicra- 
tivo fisheries, they have all ended in disappointment, tho young oysters being 
destroyed by predatory fish which abound in the.se seas. No nu'.ms have yet boon 
devised for preventing this ; but the causes of tho failure are under scientific 
investigation. The pearl fisheries are conducted entirely on .account of Government, 
the divers employed being givc*n one-third of all oysters they bring np subject to 
certain rules. The Govermnont share of tho oyster.s is sold by auction at so much 
per 1,000, The steamer ‘ IMargavet Northcoto ’ and boats ‘Pearl’ and ‘Edith’ 
form a guard estaVtllshment at the i)eail banks, the steamer b«'ing used for other 
duties when not required for inspection there. No crows are at present entertained 
for tho ‘ Pearl ’ and ‘Edith,’ and the latter boat has been lent to tho Marino 
Department at Paumben until her services are again needed. 


CUSTOMS. 

352. Sea Customs. — Sea customs [*] procedure is regulated by India Act VIII 
of 1878. Duties on goods imported from and exported, to foreign countries are 
levied under the tariff and rates prescribed in India Act XI of 1882. Tho other 
Acts in connection with tho subject of customs and which are avail.able to the 
public are: the Statute 27 & 28 Vic., c. 2.5, s. 16 (iSG-t), Naval Prize of War; 
India Act XIX of 1852, s. 11 ( A.bkarry, Madras Town) ; India Act I of 18.59, ss. 31, 
32 (Merchant Seamen); India Act XII of 1864 (Effectuating India Act TV of 
1863); India Act VII of 1871, s. 81 (Emigration); India Act XVI of 1871, s. 7 
(Survey of Steamers, Burmah) ; India Act XII of 1875, Imlia Port.s Act ; India 

f’] Net Profit on Ciilwk SnELr.< 
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22,2.50 
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1882-83 

2*^, 039 

116 
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0 

1879-80 

6,716 

85 

10 
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[*] Srktch History or Sea Customs in tmir Prmidency. — The eailieet rcpnlAtion whirh tho levy of 

eca castom* datioa in this Presidency is tho Miulnis licKitlatJon I of 1802 (vido sectiou 2). A coiiMolitlntcd oiinctTneut 
wiis passed in the following year, Kcjjfulation IX of which makes provision for the levy of iiriport and export duties at 
tho port of Madras. 8nch duties, however, appear to have been collected there without legal onnetment for many years 
before, the earliest record in the Madras Soa Cuetom House belonging to tho year 1786. Regulation IX was followed by 
Act VI of 1844, which provided for tho collection of land and sea onstoms throughout tlie Presidency. Act VI of 
1863 consolidated the law relating to sea customs and remained in force throughont British India until superseded by 
the present Sea Cnstoms Act, India No. Vlll of 1878. At first the sea cuKtoms at Madras wore controlled by a separate 
Koa Costoms Collector on Rupees 3,400 per month with a deputy on Rui>ees l.WO, asHisturiis and a staff of native 
officials. As circnmstances altored reductions wore gradually made in this establishmcmt until tho year 1870 when 
Madras district was separated from Chingleput district and placed under the same oHioi^r ns tho soa customs, with the 
tflosiguation of Collector of Madras and 6ea Cnnb>ms. In the latter branch he was then assisted by aDepnty Collector on 
RupM 700| two Appraisers on Rupees 500 and Ruj>oos 300 reapootively, and » manager on Rupees 226 with a subor* 
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Act VIII of 1876, ss. 6, 24, 29, 41, 44 (Native Passenger Ships); India Act V of 
1877, s. 47 (Emigration tu Straits); India Act VII of 1878, s. 39 (i) (Forests) ; 
India Act XI of 1878, ss. 7, 10 (Arms); India Act IX of 1879, ss. 3, 5, 7-13 
(Coast Lights) ; India Act XVI of 1879, s. 6 (Transport of Salt by Sea) ; India 
Act VII of 1880, ss. 35, 38-40, 83 (Merchant Shipping) ; India Act IV of 1881, 
an Act to enhance the rate of port dues leviable at Madras ; India Act VIII of 
1881, Petroleum Act; India Act III of 1882, s. 3 (Native Press); India Act V of 
1883, Merchant Shipping Act; and Mad. Act VI of 1871, s. 14 (Excise Duty on 
Salt). The duties are collected by special establishments maintained at each port, 
and are controlled by the Collectors of land revenue, except at the town of Madras, 
where there is a special Collector of Sea Cu.stom8. The latter officer has also 
charge of the land revenue, &c., of the town of Madras, his salary is debited in the 
proportion of two-thirds to customs and one-third to land revenue. The sea 
customs revenue is compo.sed of the following items: — (1) import and export 
duties; (2) godown rent; (.3) sale of unclaimed goods; (4) fees and penalty; (5) 
fine for undervaluing goods; (6) fees for clerks doing duty out of otllco houns ; 
(7) fees collected on drawback goods ; (8) amount of 5 per cent, commission charged 
on B.asscs light dues; (9) amount of 1 percent. coinmis.sion charged on Straits 
light dues. The only articles at pre.scnt dutiable on importation arc arms, ammuni- 
tion and military stores, liquors, opium and salt ; and on exportation, rice. No 
duty is levied on goods imported from one customs port into another, except in thy 
case of (rt) opium and salt, (e) dutiable goods brought from any foreign port to any 
custom.s port and, without payment of duty, there transhipped for, or thence carried 
to, and imported into any other customs port, and (e) goods brought in bond from 
one oustora:s port to another, provided they arc not Government property. The 
following goods ate prolubitcd from being imported or exported : — (1) Kooks 
printed in infringement of any law on the subject of copj'right , (2) any counterfeit 
coin, (3) any obscene book, pamphlet, drawing, figure, Ac., and (4) articles bearing 
counterfeit trade-marks. Under certain circumstances re-imported goods arc liable 
to customs duties as also goods derelict and wreck. Drawback of duties is granted 
on goods to cn.'ible them to be tlisposed of in a foreign market as if they luul never 
been taxed in the first instance. Provision is also made for the lodgment of goods 
under certain conditions in apj)ointed warehouses for eventual removal for homo 
consumption or re-exportation a.s the owner may desire. The coasting trade is 
freed from the restrictions contained in the Customs Act in regard to inw'ard and 
outwtard entry, and, speaking generally, the provisions of the Act for its regulation 
concede the utmost liberty compatible with the prevention of smuggling and with 
the statistical reqiiirements of the Goveri\roent. The following is the procedure 
adopted for the levy of customs duties. At the ports of the Presidency vessels 
anchor within the limits appointed and discharge their cargo according to prescribed 
rules. Special places a.i\! appointed within port limits for the landing of special 
classes of goods. A manifest of the cargo on board is delivered by tlie doramander 
of the agent of the ves.sel within 24 hours of her arrival and .she is entered at the 
custom-house on production of a certificate from the Conservator of the Port 
under the provisions of the Indian Ports Act when a permit is granted for the duo 
discharge of her cargo. With each boat-load of cargo di.scliarged a boat-note i.s 
sent by the commander which i.s taken charge of by the customs othoials at tlie 
landing-place, who check the goods. Steamers are permitted to di.5chargc cargo 
immediately on arrival under section 59 of tlie “ Sea Customs Act, 1878,” in 
anticipation of entry. Goods whcni landed are entered for home consnmjition by 


ditiato catablislim<M)t CORtinR Kupt?os -'J.fiO? n mouth. In I8M2, owing to the iulroduciion of ihi: new ruriiT, tliis - 

mmit wo* fartbtT rriinci'il to a " Ih'piiiy Collector and Appraiaor on HniJtfoa a ninnagor tm Knpcf'tj lOil, riTifi nri 

estahlishmoiit of llnpct's 'J he ColIoc.'tor'H naJiu'v which had prior to that ovciit Lf'on f){'Li(cd (o ” hctt 

cuAtuma ” was opj>ortioiHHl bc*t vvt'cu tica oustoins vmtl land . revenue in the proport v-n of two to toic. In tt»c inufiiShil 
porta the Soa Cuatoma Act baa from tho b(‘gitujiug been worked by afwcinl v&cablitihinciita prt Midtrd over by coBioina 
Buporiuteudonta and cout rolled by the arvoru) Land Bevenue Culloctora. There in a aeparate port othcer in chargo 
of the conucrvaocy of tho more iini^n*tiint outporta. KIsewhero the cuatoma auperiiilfiidontK attend to tliia dutv. 
The introduction of the new taritf waa followod by tlio reductioo of catabliahmout at the porta of Tuticoriii, Negiipatani, 
Nagore, Adirampiitaom, Cochin, and Kcclokaray, to the extent ol Rupeea 242 per month. I'lio cu.stoma work previotndy 
performed by the Consular Ag«mt at Pondicherry waa at the a^ma time withdrawn and tranafern^d to the cuatuinn 
anperiutendent at that port. By Begutationa 12 l and XI of IHOd, the auperintendoncu and couirol of tho wliole of thia 
department were vested in the Bcurtl of Ueveiiue, B4igu)aUon XV of ISuB ti*anafcrrod them to tho Board of Tragic. 
Thia body, however, having been dissolved by the Chartor Act 3 A 4 William IV, cap. 85, the control revertt^ to the 
Board of Be venae by whom it a till continues tu he exereiaod. 
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presentation of a bill of entry ” giving particulars of value, quantity, &c., anHl 
after this document has been checked with the manifest of the vessel concorned 
and examined by the Appraiser, with a view to ascertain the correctness of tho 
value given, the amount of duty, if any^ is calculated and colle,cteii. Goods are 
then passed out of the custom-nouse under a pass granted by the customs ofHcor. 
Similarly, in the case of goods intended for exportation, a shipping bill is put in, 
after examination of which duty, if any, is collected and a pass granted for the 
shipment of tho goods as soon as checked by the customs officers. Kxport boat- 
notes have been dispensed with in this Presidency since Fci>ruary li982. On tho 
application of the master or tho agent of the vessel, and on production of a 
certificate from the port ofHcor of compliance with all tho regulations of the port, 
port clcarauce is issued. IJefore tho vessel sails, or if a giiarantoe lias been given, 
then within five days after the vos.sel has sailed (lie master or tlio agent gives an 
export manifest in duplicate containing the description and (piantit y, itc., of tlio 
cargo he has taken on board. Tho shipping bills are checked \Vitli tbi.s document 
and the manifest, if correct, is signed and returned to the master or agent, the 
duplicate being retained for ripcord. The following duos arc also hivied by customs 
officers: — Port dues under Act XII of 1875 (Indian Ports Act) ; Ikisses light dues 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854 ; Siraits light duos under Governtnent of 
India Act XHI of 1854. Tlie Customs Collector at tlie IMadras port and the Land 
Kevenuo Collectors at the outports carry out the provisions of the Indian Arms Act 
XI of 1878 and Petroleum Act VIII of 1881, bo far as ihe importation and export- 
ation of anns and ammunition and importation of petrolenm are concerned. 
Departmental rules not having the force of law are of no puldic- interest and may 
bo dismissed in a few words. They deal with the procedure for levying finCsS on 
ship-owners, with applications for refunds under section VIII, clause 3, Indian 
Arms Act, and with the method of calculating duties and go<loAvii rent on imports 
and exports, together with a hundred other technicaliticB, such as the closing of 
bills of entry, tho custody of bills of lading, and the Bubmission of duty bills and 
overtime. Tlie law in reference to Sea Customs is shown m detail under tho 
heads of Custom House,” “ Customs OlBcers ” and ‘‘ Sea Customs” in Vol. II, 
App. LIV. And the rules luiviiig the force of law on the subject are given in the 
foot-note. The .sea customs duty collected during the twenty -two years ending 
1882-83 is shown below.[^] 

353. Land Customs. — Land-customs duty, othorwiso called sayer, which 
liowevcr merely means ‘ renuiinder,* is levied on four sjuall inland eusloiins linr-s 
only, uaxnely on cordons drawn i «>iind tlie four Frenc/h sc‘a-board set tlemenf s r>[ 
Yanam in Uie Goiiavery, Pcnnlicherry i?i South Arcot, e^aricaul in Tanjore, and Malic 
in Malabar. No other frouiier> are. ta.\ed. Tlie rates of duty charged are tin' 
.same as tliosc ajqdicahh? to articlc.s imptirtcd from or (?x])orte*d to l\jjeign Ccuiiiti'ies 
by sea. TMie duty is colicctnl by c.^lablishiiients posted on tlui fionliins. ^Vt- tlio 
customs stations situated on {>i*incipal roads tho superintendents take lolls. At 
various other out-stations tiic }>olice stop persons carrying tintiablo aidir lcs and 
conduct them to tho customs stations. The settiemonts just uamrai have little or 
no sea customs of their own ; in tho absence of a British land custom line therc- 


(*] Kii.ER RF.i.ATixo T«> Sf.a Ci stom^ itAvivQ thb FORCE OF I.A w.— Diiflur Art VIII of 187ft, 0, 11, l-l n) 

75 and 7ti (StsA CuBtonia), folloviin^ h:iM- llu? force of l.ov ; -I'MMrd'rt i/l -ftd, 8.5- MO * (1) 

Soctiou 6, Salt Comini.Hftion'T nppointod Cubtomw Collector for Iho purpos«*H of section i:i8 - If. sonuo ion 

St. George Gazette, Ifith Srjtlr-iuher 1882. Sretiona C and 7 — Further appomlmeut. of oflici^ra — Fort St. <ieorgo Guzetft* 
nth December 1S83. (2) Sootion O-nye-hw requiring maBterw, -tc., rof. iving goods on board to Hign tho Vidirt* idpoit 
ttoat Faaa in lieu of the Kxport Boat Note. Ktik-n wade by the Chief CiiatoiUH authririty— Foi : sr Ueoigo (..vV/tte 
nth December 1883. (3) Set: lien 11 ui bo li da ted liat of plucea declared to bo port#, &. . - Fort St Geuipo 

nth December 1883. (4) Consolidated Ikt ahoving tl.o hmita of tht- aovcral G"'>rge <i:iVottr liui 

Di'cember 1883, Soolion 11 (r) an^l (rf) T ituils for the binding and shipping of *c<»*idh ui fin-, cuhtown i>Mvt - KoVt St 

George Gazette, let August IftSi. (ft) A poitom of tin poii of MangtUuie cbscbired to b». a wliarf t-.r tlie biTuIii of 
hu-wood — Revenue Nolih' ation. Fort St. tioorge GazrlU-, 30th Novomh. r 1881. id) Sedu n U — Coi-tju'r* px-itB in iho 
Madras Prcaidenry declared to 1)0 M-arehouiiing p<>rt«— Fort St. f;e.>rgc <ia/.« tte, I Ifh Dee< ij,ber 1S8.3. (7) Sec tion 7b -The 

portion of this section relating to Kxport Hoftt Notes auApendud froin operution at tho port of Muilra-s and at ad out-T>^)rt8 

Iti venue Xolihcation, Fort St. (jeorge Gazette, 2l8t September IH80,lBt ai.arch 1H82, and llth JJeceniber Ihft.'i. fft'/ltuleH 
it'gardijig diHtvbaekfl. (3) Kevi/iod nilf-B for eoasting stcamere. Under 1 n<lia Act VI II of 1H81, Hoclion 1, cl.' 3' 4 r, " 
S. 9 and 10 tFeiroleum), Ibc folitfwing have the force of kw ; — (1) Section 1, el. 3— 'Extending Act to the port and cic*- of 
.Miidraaand to all muoicipalitica — Fort .St, <ieoige Gazette, *3th July and 28th August 18S3. (2^ Stations 4 6 7 8 

iind 9 — Rules under sretiona 7 v'md y- Fort St, George Ga/ettc, 10th Ju'y 28U. Auguijt 18S3, 2l8t Doit niter i S'-" t 

and 19th February 1884. (3) Stxrtion 10 — CerUvin oltivials .mThorized to exe,* iw* powers conferud bv this election - I'/jH Sf* 
Gi.vige V?azettfc, KUh OLtolM.i isfti and 0th August 1883. 
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fore goods would pass into India free. For the convenience of merchant.s spoclal 
arrangements have been made for the levy of duty on wines and spirits at 
Pondicherry. The British Consular Agent at that place collects duty on all con- 
signments exceeding 50 gallons and furnishes exporters with passes or cortificatrs 
e^dencing payment of duty to enable them to convey the goods into British 
territory without the necessity for submitting the packages for examination at the 
frontier. Since the opening of the railway to Pondicherry, further arrangements 
have been made with the consent of the French Government to levy import duty 
on goods voluntarily tendered for examination at the Pondicherry railway station, 
so that the traffic may not bo obstructed by detention at the frontier. Dutial)le 
goods not so tendered at Pondicherry are stopped at the frontier station of Gunda- 
mungalam for being dealt with in the usual way. Under exports, the only article.^ 
now liable to duty are rice and paddy. These pass into French territory in the 
first instance free of duty, the French Government levying the prescribed duty on 
BO much as is exported from their ports by sea, and paying it over to the Bi iti.^li 
Government. TJio receipts and charges during the twelve years ending 18b‘2-Sv> 
were as sliown below. [‘J The detailed law on land customs is sliown under the 
heads of “Inland Customs” and “ Inland Customs Act” in Vol. II, App. LIV’. 


GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH WILD AND OTHER ANIMAI.S. 

354. Introduction. — For convenience certain departments of Government 
control relating to the above-named subjects arc here grouped together. The 
Fauna of this Presidency are briefly described in a note by Dr. Bidie, Sanitary 
Commissioner, shown in Vol. II, App. IV. 

355. Rewards for destroying Wild Animals. — Government grant reward.s 
for the destruction of wild animals • at the following rates:— For an elephant 
Rupees 70, for a tiger Rupees 50, for a choeta Rupees 25, for a boar Rupees 7, fur 
a wolf or hyaena Rupees 5, for a jackal Annas 8. Rewards are not given for 
killing elephants or jackals unless the destruction of these animals is specially 


[*] Sba CuaTOM.s Duties lkvikd fob a sehibb of years. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

y ears. 

lTti}>orLs. 

E.viKirts. 

1861-62 

RS. 

13,63,716 

RS. 

7.07,910 

1872-73 

ns. 

16,3 t,fi32 

us. 

lO.un 191 

1802-63 

10.71,3111 

6,82.148 

1873-74 

17,tM'l28 

13’? 1 ,59.5 

1863-61 

13,00,505 

7.17,286 

1874-75 

16,KU,7mS 

1 2.2rs272 

1864-65 . 

11,18,870 

6,67,535 

1875-76 

1 7,8 L 205 

9,75.128 

1865-66 

12,08,080 

7,41,280 

1876-77 

17,0.1,798 

5,3.s.50.» 

1866-67 

13,67,250 

5,61,180 

1877-78 

16,27.511 1 

[ 2.. *i. 1,950 

1867-68 

14,78,360 

8,59,980 

1878-79 

11,3I>,274 I 

1 4, •■.3,5 13 

1868-66 

16,02,130 

10,14,790 

1879-80 

13,79.020 

7,‘*7!i77 

1869-70 

16,58,390 

9,07,880 

1880-81 

15,28,910 1 

1 7,1 7. *'25 

1870-71 

17,92,181 

10.36,885 

1881-82 

13.79,687 1 

1 ‘I.IO, 184 

1871-72 

16,28,128 

12,86,629 

1882-83 

6,40,363 

3,73,118 


[*] Land Customs Receipts and Ciiarors for a seric.h of vkars. 


Yonrs. 

1 Receipts. 

C harges. 

Years. 

Rocciins. 

Cliar^rrs. 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1876-76 

1676-77 

RH. 

2,04,233 

1,96,117 

2.19,313 

2.64,000 

2.85,762 

1.83.346 

KB. 

12.044 

14.267 

16.488 

16,007 

16,144 

16,999 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

RS. 

97,S73 

l.lM.Pil^t 

1.97,47t; 

1, 1)6,195 
1,09.648 
93,802 

U.*<. 

20,019 
• 4t,li:(> 
20.917 
21,173 
21,268 
14,085 


• Includes police chArget, Bupooa 22|900, which were included that year. 
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desirable in any locality. E.^ccpt in the case of elephants the skin and claws of 
the animal destroyed are produced before and surrendered to the officer disbursing 
the reward. Rewards can be granted by Collectors, divisional officers, tahsildars 
and deputy tahsildars. There are special orders authorizing higher rates of rowai'd 
in certain cases. Collectors are empowered to offer Rupees 100 for the destruction 
of a tiger that has killed a huraan^being. The Collector of South Canara is 
authorised to give Rupees 60 and Rupees 40 for every tiger or leopard killed. 
The Collector of Kurnool is authorised to offer Rupees 300 for the destruction of 
»ny man-eating tiger in his district. A reward of Bupeos 100 is sanctioned for tho 
destruction of every tiger in the Agency Tracts of Godavery and Ganjam and in 
l^he district of Vizagapatam. The two statements at foot show the number of wild 
mimals killed and brought for reward,^] and tho loss of human life by the attacks 
5f wild animals,[*3 during five recent years. 

356. Preseevation of Elephants. — ^Act I of 1873 prohibits the destruction of 
wild female elephants on Government or other waste and on forest land, and 
permits the destruction of wild male elephants on such land only with the license of 
the Collector. Landholders are permitted to shoot wild male elephants on their 
own lands, and it is permissible to kill elephants damaging crops or in the immediate 
vicinity of any public road or in self-defence. In the Coimbatore district a special 
establishment was maintained for the capture of elephants from 1873 to 1879. 
The elephants were captured in the Collegaul talook and along tho My. sore frontier 
of the district. The operations were not financially successful owing to tho 
excessive death-rate among tho captured elephants* 

357. Game Preseuv.\tion. — There is no Game Preservation Act in force in 
any part of this Presidency except in tho Neilgherry district, but Government 
has the power under tho Madras • Forest Act, 1882, to make rules for regulating 
the shooting of wild animals within the limits of Government reserved forests. 
Madras Act II of 1879 or the Neilgherries Game and Fish Preservation Act, 
1879, has for its object the protection of wild animals and birds used for food and 
>f acclimatized fish in that district. By a notification under this Act, dated .3rd 
February 1881, Government has constituted close seasons for tho various kinds of 
;ame found in the district. Large game (which term includes bison, samber, 
ibex, jungle-sheep and deer of all Wnds) are protected from molestation from the 
Lst June to the 31st October in each year, and small game (that is, hares, jungle- 
fowl, pea-fowl, partridge, quail, spur-fowl, snipe and wood-cock) are similarly 


[■] Wild Animals killed and beuuoiit ros Bkwakd. 



1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

ElepbBDts 






» 

1 

Tigers 

• •• 


iU 


189 

278 

186 

Psathen End looparda 

A a • 


644 


887 


lp666 

Be*n 



110 


149 


298 

Wolres 



84 

84 

26 


93 

Hjmm 



180 

104 

166 


457 

Other Bnimsla 



8»956 

189 

68 

41 

109 



Total ... 

4,006 

lp884 

lp489 

8p066 

8.708 


['] pERSaNS KILLED BY WiLO AMMALS. 



1879. 

1680. 

1881. 

1882* 

1883. 

By olophants ..4 ... ... 

7 

7 

3 

6 

5 

„ tigers 

66 

106 

135 

206 

267 

vt panthers and Icopiirds ... 

„ bears 

s. 

44 

6 

47 

1 

28 

11 

40 

28 

„ wnirrs ... ... ... ... ... | 

1 8 

... 



3 

hyienss 

8 




6 

other animets ... 

68 


52 : 

25 

21 

1 , Bnakos ... 

1.188 

1,188 

1.061 1 

D20 

1,267 

Total ... 

1.338 

1,405 

.1,805 

1,195 

1,649 
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proUjcted from the Int March to the 30th September in each year. It is however 
expressly provided in the Act that the proprietors and occupiers of land may 
adopt such measures on their land as may be necessary for the protection ol crojis or 
produce pfrowing thereon. Other provisions' of the Act enable tljo Govern men t 
to regulate (and to prohibit for a period not exceeding three years) the destruction 
of any foreign fish, bird or animal useful for food which has been introduced into 
the district witli a view to its acclimatization ; and also to regulate the fisliing for 
acclimatized fish and the poisoning of lakes and rivers in the district. In order 
to provide funds for the pi*otection, preservation, and acclimatization of games and 
fish. Government has, by a notification dated 7th February 1880, authorised tlie 
Collector to levy a fee of Rupees 15 per annum from each person who desires to 
shoot game in the Goveimment reserved forests of the district. The funds so 
raised have been placed at the disposal of the Neilghorry Game Association, who 
are reprcc^entcd by a Committee and an Honorary Secretary. These funds are 
employed in maintaining game-watchers, providing them with guns and traps for 
the destruction of vermin, granting rewards for the same and generally in carrying 
out the objects of the Act. It is as yet too soon to speak with confidence of the 
effect of the AcG bub the Game Association believe that it has been productive of 
some benefit already and may be made still more useful as experience is gained 
of its working. The game rules having the force of law are given in foot-note [‘^j 
below. 

358. CoNTHOL OF Cattlk Disease. — Outbreaks of cattle disease are controlled 
by Madras Act IT of 18Gfi, which is put in force in the districts when the malady 
is severe. An account: of the c^attlo diseases most prevalent in this Presidency is 
given in Vol. II, App. XV. The chief is anthrax, a disease whicli ran ho com- 
municated to any animal, and even to man. The formation of a Civil Veterinary 
Dopartmont was sanctioned in December 1881. This when complete will consist 
of 27 local cattle disease inspectors in addition to an ins]^octor aiKl deputy inspec- 
tor. ^J'ho inspector’s duties ai’e to lecture at the Government Agricultural College, 
Sydapett, on zoology, vederinary medicine and surgery, anatomy, physiology, materia 
mcdica and therapeiit.ics, toxicology, veterinary obstetrics, stock-breeding and 
sanitation ; to afford clinical instruction at the veterinary hospital and practical 
anatomy in the dissecting sliod wdien subjects are procurable. Ho has also to pay 
visit.s to the IMadras slaughter-houses, when time permits, for tlio purpose of teach- 
ing the students of his department and for the detection of disenso amongst i\ir- 
animals slaughtered. He is in entire charge of the departincnt, and acts undei* the 
authority of llio Director of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, to Avhom ho is 
responsible for his duties as inspector of cattle diseases. In educational matters 
he communicates with tlic Principal of tho Agricultural College. The deputy 
inspector is kept continually itinerating, and proceeds where his services arc most 
urgently required. V lien he is at head-quarters his dutie.s are confined to attend- 
'Unceon the animals in hospital and to giving practical instruction to tho students. 
Tho local cattle disease inspectors aro graduates of tho Agricultural College 
specially selected for veterinary knowledge. After joining they are on probation 
for 12 months, during wliich period they must give their whole attention to cattle 
diseases and the performance of tlie most useful operations. They are exaininetl 
monthl 3 ^, and at the end of tlieir probationership, if found qualified, are p»#inoted 
and posted to a district where they are placed under tho orders of the Collector. 
A Veterinary Hospital has been opened at Sydapett under Act VI of 1879. Since 
it was opened nearly 300 c<ase3 have been admitted for treatment. 


L “avinc tiik forcf or Law.— Under Madras Art H of 1879 tho following have the force of bw 

h) ‘ *'*'*^**?” lidded to the list of Ka me— Judicial Notiftoation, Fort St. Groiyp Gajirtte, Idth Ai'iil ItiSO 

(u) Srclioti 3, l ixing cIopp PonHon— Fiibiic Notification, Fort St, George Gazette, dated ttth Fohruary USSl. 
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LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

359. Introduction. — In the foot-njote ['] will bf3 found a sketch history of 
English legislation, law, and law courts for the Presidency. 

3G0. Statute Law of the Presidency. — In tho Appendices are given lists as 
follows. In Vol. II, App. XLVIII, a list of all the regulations, wliether repealed or 
not, passed by the Governor of Fort St. George in Council, under 3'.' and 40 Geo. Ill, 
c. 79,8. 11, and 47 Geo. Ill, sess. 2, c. 68, s. 1 (jionc having been made, under -53 

[*] Sketl'ii Hi-storv of Knglish Legislation, Law, and LawCovri.s i\ xwk I’m ; iPiiseY -Jn v, m.— I n ihi- 

following tho grow'th of tho legisUiting nathority, tho law. nml tho law courts wu] ho trrritovi as . no »uh’ott 

though in t ho t<r*t all account of the prusoiit couhtiLution and oiiorations of tho iawcouii? has hn w bv BiVcial 

hcctions. Crown courts for the Presidency towns and Coiinmny’s coi:rr.9 for the distiicrs arc .li^o ireated hero in (..ric 
uut(*, thoiigVi ill reality tho fusion between tho two has l»een till rocftnly yo shirlit ili.t: ’ ).** h!»tori(-8 micht well hivi' 
been kept distinct. (2) Leiii^hitite and Judicial J^oxcers 6j/ C/i«j .-g * .v. — 'i lio *• I.omK n Kfii India C'>nn\'it;\ ‘ 

(ihlaincd their charter fioin CJi.iieen Kliz.tbelh on Deccinhor 30tb, IdOO. Vlu* pau-uL thu.s ohiaiuod and ihf firmauu 
buljst'tinoTitly given by the Kmporor Johaungcor in this conutry in ioKi ichitcd alnio.'^^t cxcIusim ;v ro tr.oiing inonoj oiv 
iind rights, 'f lie charter of Qu'.-iui Klizaboth ncvCTlholohS grantoil to the tiovi rn.ir .ti;d ri.Tni a.iv rr the more pari 
t*f them fiS»cinbU'd injwer to make, ordain and constituto sucli arnl so muny roa.-ajMJihl.- hovti. --. tisi .tutions, ordt i s 
ami unUnancoH, aa to thorn or tho greater part of them bcitig th-ui uTid iln-n’ jir. snv. shall si i-ni in'i-L-ssarv and 
convenient ffir tho good govornnicnt <if tho said compiiii\* inid of all factors, mnstcr-., aiai vm rs. .nui l.•t.h(•^ oiliccr.s 
conployed or to bo omplovrd in nuy of their voyages und for tho bcitor mi vanci Uicnt .md ^ ont itniaisco of i heir tradf 
iiud Irallic, and at their ploriBiire to revoke and alter the sarno or any of iJieui as occasion may ri ipor*' " and to tiro, 
vide such paiii.s and pic unities by iinpriaunnient or fine as might seem to ?In‘m to bo m‘c« '*.sarv to socut** their due 
observance, liow far this clause was acted upon cannot bo ascertaineil No trace of |;iwk is to he found. It is 

jirobablo that tho istwcr of Icgislaliun or framing formal ordinances ivas very Hpai ingiy ns. d. riic cJian er <*ontHiiir*(l 
tho proviso, "so always as tlu? said laws, orders, constitutions, onlinutirrs, imprisonments, tines, and runcrciaincnTs 
be rcasonal)!i> and not. contniry or repugnant to the laws, statutes, or customH of this lealin.’' Tld** is ijriu-ticnllv 
the lirst, inti odiii;tii.ni of Knglish st.tiLnte law into India ; ami by tacit umUu stamiing coloni^rs of fortiicr tlsys in such a 
pMsiiion t ui.)k 1 he la w,s of t heir ow'ji country' ivith them for applicati-ni ainong t lu-in.xd vc,s. liven foreigners of 

oLlii-r nations residing in tingliah factories in India were subjected to Kiiglish law. In lolH express proi i.sion is found 
in thf' treaty executed bet ween vSir Thonias Koo, tho Atnbassfulor of James I, anddhe .Moel ul, limt ilisjmtcs between 
the Knglisli at Surat, slioiihl In.* decitled only by theuLSehes. As to natives tl.t'y were nominally Hiili independent of 
Knglish authority; Imi if they lived witliiii the limits of setllcrneirts, it is probable that that nut horitv W'us used. 
Living outsi'ie a factory a mit ive would clrvitij llm protection of iu« own eoiirts, even wlicro a i'airopeun was ' conceriu d. 
As a result of thcae avrangoinenta for transactions untsido his faeiury the Kuglishman himyelf would be Bubjccf to 
the judii’ial tribunals of the country, but insido of it bo would be judgird by hif. comitryiuen. A ehartiT of JnmoB I in 

left tilings mucli the banu;. Inlb2i the company uppiied by pet it inn to King .1 aiiies i for tun h<mit.v to punisli 
their servants abroJid hy martial law as well as by municipal, and xveie gr.mtetl aceordlvgly a “ commiKsion nnd*‘r the 
tireatlSeul" from tlie Crou n of Vbigland, which empowered the presiibrnts i.f tin factories ui try Llritish suViiects for 
ci'imina,l oITencos on occa-sion hy “ martial law,” and to inilicl even capital sentences on tbein. f3) lu It>53 Fort 
Hi. George which had tip to this time been governed by an agimt ami con ni:il sidundinate to lluniarn, was raiei.'f! le 
tho rank of a Roporate Pre.sideney. On the death of Cromwell tind :ieees...inn of King Charles 11 in lObl, tlio (Nun- 
pany, enlargetl a year or two before by coalition with the “ MereliHiit Ailvimt nn rs t.'.miii.iny , (MUHiden d it oxpedimit 
to apfdy for a renewed charter. This was grunt ud, ami among other thini'i ann uinciMl die jMwer of f^ovornorn and 
coiimiiH of the Hcvenil fucturios “ to judge all porsonn boI«mging to tho Govene r ami C\mi]>:in\ of tho Kii.m Indies, or 
that should live under thorn, in all oauhes whether civil or criminal, iiecording to tlie laws of tho kingdom, and to 
cxectug judgment ttcconlingly.” Tho expression those that «houhMive undortbem'' inelndeil all elosseR. EngliHli 
biatuLe law is here expressly recognized. In 10G9 again the East India Ciunpuny obtninid a upeeial grant or jiowor to 
pass “ laws and couslitutiotiR for the good govornmeut of th« setilement ’* of Botubay, nnd lo intlict necessary punisli. 
mcYitB j in which case it is to be observed that the Island of Hombay was more tlian a trailing Mtation, being aii^ actim! 
territoFnal possession codcMl by formal treaty. It had belonged on those terms to the I’ortuguesi*, and came over t^> 
the English in IGtil. Tho legislative aud judicial position was thorefoni less anomalous. 'I’he question of jurindiction 
still remained as under King James's charter of 1024. In lOSJt Charles II granted a charter in which it was declared 
that a Court of Judicature should bo established at such places as the ( aim pany might itpjHiint ; to eoiibist of one 
person Icarncil in the civil lawtf and two merchants all to be ujipointod by the Oomjiany and to decide admiialty 
matters according to equity and good conscience and according to the laws and rustoms of merchants by such rules as 
the Crown should from time to time direct either by the Great Soul or Privy Seal ; failing which dircetioTis by suidi 
ways and iiieanB as tho Judges shunld think best. (4) The union of the old or Londoi^ and tlu? new or English Com- 
panies was offect(.*d by the*' Charter of Union" of 1702, and was completod under the award of the Lord High 
Treasurer, Lord Godolfiliiii, in 1708. On the 2&th March 1701# was held the hrst Cteneral (hiurt of t' e United Com* 
I'anx, iifti rwards <?alU’d the Kust India Comjiany. All the early i harliTH were Hiirn ndi-riMl when the two companicH 
were? amalgamated under Lho aw'ard of Ijord Godolphin. The laws jinnHcd in purfliianee of ihem were directed to be 
published; but no trace of them now exists. They probably were for the most part eoneerned wit,)i the t ratio of the 
company, preserving its monopoly and repressing interference. It is probable, hh above siiid. that the powers were not 
extensively used, but it w-as necessary that they should exist in order to provide for any emergency that might arise, 
(id The rarlu!rt A/tttfrait Courta under the abrn'f power8,-^V\) till 1078 the arrangeTiitmln in Madras for tho adininistiation 
of justice apiiear from the rnles and rogulations made by the Governor ^Mr. Sireyusham Master) and Council on the 
31st Jannuiy 1678 to have boon as follows. It was tho duly of the Cufiumer, or finnth in Council, Mintmaater, 
Olid rayiMSsrer, or any two of them, to ait cvei*y Tuesday find Friday in the ehoultvy outside the fort to do tho common 
justice of the town; and to take care that the scrivener t»f the choultry duly registered all seijtenc<?s in Portvgnese, 
iitul that thei-c should be an exact register kept of all alienations or sales of slaviis, hoiiscH, i^.irdens, boats, ships, Ac. ; 
the coiiip;iiiy*R iluo for the same to be received by the Customer, and the bills or certiticates for such sales to bo signed 
by the persons in tho otliccs afoicsaid or any two of them. The I*urscr-Gt neral or I’ayrTiaftter had also to tako charge 
of liie cnnecnis of di'ceased men, and to kc?<'p a book for regiKtrring wills and testaim nts and inventories of deceased 
pi'r8niis, tilt* iiioT.evfi HO roceivivl to bo paid into the Ctimjmny's cash ; and in the saiue bofik to keepu register of Viii tliH, 
chrisn‘iiingH, marriages and burials of all KngUsli men and women witliin tin* town, 'riu* Justices of the Choultry also 
neti'd as ('ortinoi K. (6*3 The /irut ,Swprem.« Court at ^fadrux. - On ihr 18th M.'ireh 1678. by which time the inhabitants 
of Madras had gri'iuly incrcasoFl, and many complaints ha<l been iiiude of the want of an ndmiiiistratioii of jiistici* 
in CiiM's Avhicb cmild not be decided by the Justices of the ChonUiy, the Agent and Council resolved that under 
tlu* Ibiyol Charter of I3tli Cliarics II (1683) they had power to judge all jiersons living under them in alt casc- 
ivyciber irrimiiial or civil ncconling to the English laws, and to c*ecuie jurIgmeiiL accordingly ; and it was fletcrmiiicd 
that I he Gf>venuir and Coiim il should sit in tho chapel in the Fort on every Wednesilay and Saturday to heur 
end jmlgo all causes; and that tho Justices of the Choultry and consUiblca under them should execute all orders 
uf the court, such as writs, sumiuonsos for jurymeo, executions after judgment, and apprehensions of criminals. 
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Geo. Ill, c. 155, 8S. 98, 99) ; these begin in 1802 and end in 1834. In Vol. II, App. 
XLIX, a list of all tho Acts, whether repealed or not, passed by the same authority 
under 24 and 26 Vic., o. 67, ss. 29—43 ; these begin in 1862, and the list is carried 


Tbil Supreme Court of Judicatoro was not however to supersede tho Court of tho Jaaticos of the ChonUry. 

All smaU miBclomoanours, breaches of tho poaco^ and actions for debt not oxcoodin^ lifty puffoduH wc.*ro still to be 
decided by those josticos. (7) Juuuffuration of the AdmiraUy Court with a Jtulija y/dvor.atc from Kny/and . — A c<ipy 
of tho 1683 charter was sent out to Madina by tho Court of Diioctm-s with their K*’»ti***4l letter, dat i d 1 1th Au^nst. 
1683. in which they appointed their President to supply tho place of Judge Advocate till one should arrive. T: -s 
Judgo Advocate was the person loaruod in tho laws specified in tho ohorter. and was to preside over tin; Court. 
This, in tho words of tho Minuter of Consultation of the 10th July 1684, “ occasioned tho siloiioing our former Co‘irt of 
Judicature, and has given groat dissatisfuL-tion, to the croating many disturbances and complaints for justice, to tho 
discredit and disgust of our Governinent i and though tho Honorablo Company have appointoil tlicir Pri'siilonl to siipfily 
tho place of Judge Advocate till ho shall arrive, yet having no directions for those proceedings, ami being unaciiuaiuied 
with tho methods thereof, it is thought and agreed to bo of absolute necessity* to tho peace, juMtice, 8*Mrurityaml honor of 
tho Government, that tho ohi Court of Judicaiuro bo organised, and that causes bo hoard and (h-cidod iIici l» by jurors as 
formerly, by the authority of the first charter, till tho Judgo Advocate shall arrive or wo proliibit farther proceedings 
therein.’' At llomhay a Court of Aduiiruliy was at once established, but as no Judge Advocate was Hcrit to Madras, no 
further steps wore taken in Miulrns in that direction. However in 1687 tho Court of Admiralty, tlio fon*nniner of 
the proBcnt High Court, wan oatnblisliod. Tho fourth paragraph of tho Court of Uirectors' do.sputch, ilatcd 7cli Jaiiii. 
ary 1687, is as follows : — “ \Vc send hy this ship, tho ‘ Williamson/ Sir John Higgs to Im our .liidge Advocate, in whr^so 
fidelity and zeal for our service, aral for tho increase of onr rovouuc in that great city of Miidras, wo Imvo much 
confidence ; and therefore for his gn;atcr honor we appoint him to bo of our Council, uotwitlislamliug ho in not 
named in our last comniiH.si'm, and to taka place next after our second of tho Council for the iiinu lieiitg ; ttoHtring 
you to give him such a ]iubH<|uc reception us be fit to hia quality and the trust wo have ru{}OScd in him. " (8) '7’>io 

Jirst Mayor* ti Court uf lf!S7. — In ilio name year tho Company detorminod to assume tho rank of an Indian power, 
and as .such to nogotiati; and not for tbi* interests of lOngland. Uoinbay was declared a regency and the Kiiine plan 
was followed at Fort ft*. Ocorgo. Tho King's Union Flag was ordered to bo always used at tho fort, tin? fortifi- 
cations woro to bo extended and Htrengthenod, and tho garrison increased ; and, that tho internal admiiuHtrutiou of 
tho town might correspond with its new character of a rogoncy, it was oi*ccted into a corporation. Tho corjujraiion 
was to havo perpetual succession and a comniou seal, and to be capable of holding and disposing i*r lands, tenemoiits 
and hereditaments. Ono of tho inlmbitantsi was to be elected and appointed Mayor, und there were to be t wedvi/AIder- 
meo. and sixty or more, not exceeding one hundred and twenty, Burgesses. Mr. lligginkon, thou second of the Cuuiu il 
and aftarwaixls Governor of Fort St, (.ieurge, was appointed the first and iuodorn Mayor of tho corpomtion, and to tuko 
npoQ him and continue in the said office for one whole year from tho 29th September 1688, if ho should so long live, 
and so until a now Mayor should be chosen by tho Aldcrmou and Hurgossos. Throe other meinbors of council, ono 
French merchant, two Portugal merchants, three Hebrow mercliantM and three Gontoo merchants, were appointed tho 
twelve first and modern Aldcrnion } and John Nicks, John Stables, and twenty-eight othorn described only as inerchaniM, 
but who appear from their names to have nil been Englishmen, were appointed Burgesses. Ono of the Aldermen was 
to bo elected Mayor on tho 29th SeptcmlM^r in every year ; and it was directed that the corporation should consist of a 
mixture of tho most discreet, best and honcstost of all sorts of people residing within the limits of the corpumtiou, and 
that the Court of Aldermen especially should bo made up of tho heads and chiefs of all the respective castes. Tho 
Mayor and Aldermen as a Court of Hooord were to have power and authority to try and adjudge all caiisus whatever, 
criminal and civil, between party and party, whoever they might be, that should bo brought beforo them in a summary 
way according to equity and good coiiHrictice and according to such laws, orders und constitutions us the Company bad 
already made or should tboreafter make and constitute for tho goml government of the iuhabitants of Fort St. Georgo 
and Madras. Their judgment was to ho fituil tit till causes civil wherein tho valuo of the damages ailjuilgcd for tho defen- 
dant to pay should not c.xceod tliroo pugixlas, but in casu of a larger amount un appc'nl was given to the Siipi-omo Court 
of Judicatui*o, commonly called thu Court of Admiralty, whoso judgment wos to biHinal in all such cases. In cri- 
minal cases U]Km which sontooco sbouUl be awarded for the taking away tho lifo or limb c>C any ofTomiur, tho ofTeiider 
or prisoner so sontenced might appeal to tho Supremo Court, whoso sentenoo in such ca.^o should Ui final, and execution 
accordingly awoi'dod and done within three days, except the General and Council, or Oenoi nl of Indio, or Presiilent und 
Council of Fort St. George, fur tho time being, should by reprieve order execution to bo ro.spitod, or pardon the offen- 
der. Tho Mayor's Court was held in tho uhoultry. A Recorder was also appointed to be un assistajit to tho Mayor in 
trying, judging and sentencing all causes of any considerable value or intricacy when ho can bo presont from other 
more weighty affairs." Sir John Biggs, Judge of tho Supremo Court of Judicaturo, was tho first Recorder of tho Coriioru- 
tinn. lu October 1688 " it having been found that tho Mayor, Mr. Nathaniel Higginson, could not attend tho Court eo 
often as might be rec|fiirtito, in eonsequenco of so niucb of his time being taken up by his having tho cure and charge of 
the general books of accompts and the mint upon him, it was agrccil and ordered, that tho Mayor's Court bo hohl oiico a 
fortnight, and that any t%vo of tho thive English Aldermen justices, or what other Aldeimen aro willing to go to tho 
choultry as formerly twice a work, to hear, punish ami determine all small offences and cH^mpluints to the umotint of 
two pagodas as fine or awartl j all greater to bo deferred to the Mayor's Court to be uzaininoil and determined 
there. " In 1698 Mr. Thomas Pitt was tip|H>iiitud " President of tho Company's settlements on the Coast of CoiDmaiidcl, 
Orissa in the Gingee and Mahratta countries, and tho Coast of Sumatra" and also Cominaiider-in-Chief at Fort St. 
George and Fort 8t. David, with partieiilar instructions to direct his attoution to the administratioti of justice, by ndioar- 
ing the cases on which coniplaint.s hiel *H*en made, and to frame a table of foes to prevent exiortioiiH from liio inhabi- 
touts by the low courts. After bis arrival the Governor and Council appear to havo su|ierHndetl the Court of Admiralty 
OS a Court of Appeal, and in 1726, (hjvoriior Macrae was engaged u])on a long li.st of appeals from the Mayor's 
Court, somo of which were sent hnim; to l>e adjinlicatwl on by the Directors and even to Ik? tried in Wostininster Hall. 
(9) The new Mciyof's C^ urt c>/ X72r». — In 1726 the Court and Directors represented by petition to George I that 
there was still groat want at Madras, Fort VVillium, and Bombay of a proper and compotent power and authority 
for the more^ speedy and effectual administering of justice in civil causes, and for trying and punishing of capital 
and other criminal offences and niisdomennours. Accordingly, tho then existing ciuirts were Htipcrseiled. and tho 
East India Company wore empowered by Royal Charter, gran in 1726, the thirteenth year of tho reign of King George 
1, to establish at each of tho throe settlcmonts a court, consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldonnon, to bo a Court of Record, 
and to try, hoar, and determine all civil suits, actions, and pleas between party and party. From these courts an 
Mpeal lay to the Governors and Councils who wore constituted Courts of Record for that pur|>oso, and thonco to tho 
King In Council, In causes involving sums above the amount of 1,000 pagodas. This same charter also eonstituted 
Courts of Oyer and Tonninor and Gaol Delivery at each eettleraent, consisting of tho Governors and Ciiuncils, for 
the trial of all offences, except high treason, committed within tho towns of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, or 
within any of the factories subordinnto thereto, or within ton miles of tho same ; and the Governors and Councils 
were wnstitut^ Justices of the Pence, iind were authorised to hold quarter sessions of the peoco four times a vear. 
The Court of Directors sent out with the Charter of 1726 a book of instructions with rosficct to the nicthuil of 
proooedii^ in all actions and suits as well civil as criminal, and in proving of wills and granting of letters uf adminis- 
tranon of intestates estates, together with the forms of the several oaths directed by tho eliartcr to bo taken, 
which book was oompitod with great care and with tho advice and assistance of tho ablest lawyers in tho scvoral 
poaches of buiness treated of. It was probably in this book of instructions that the doctrine won laid down 

that by the Charter of 1726 all the common and statute law at that time extant in England was introduced into tlu» 
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down to Act V of 1884. The fourth column in these two lists indicates if a 
Begulation or Act has been repealed wholly, in part, or locally. The I'eiuainder 
o<^ the law belonging exclusively to this Presidency can bo seen in the third list 


Indian Pi^iiidenoieCi and that all the Parliamentary enactmenta paesed ■inco that penod wore excluded, unlove 
tbair extension to India waa epocially declared. Hiohard Higginaon, the first Mayor of Madras appointod hy tho 
new charter, having died before the charter reached Madras, the Freaident and Council on the 14th August 1727 nomi- 
nated Mr. John Fowncy one of the Aldermen named in the charter to bo Mayor. The Mayor's Court, which had been 
established at Madras, was abolished on the capture of that place by the French under Lal^urdonuais in the year 1746 j 
but the town having been restorod to the English in 1749 by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapello, the Directors of the 
East India Company rejircsentcd to the King in Council that ** it would be a great imoouragomont to persons to 
come and settle at that ]>lace, if a proper and competent judicial authority were established there j " and further, that 
it had been found by ox|>erionce that there wore soma defects in the charter of 1726. Under these ciroumstancos, 
King George 11 granted a new charter in the year 1753, re'OStablishing the Mayors* Courts at Madras, Ihuiibriy' 
and Calcutta, with somu not very muterial alterations. By this charter these courts were limited in thtdr civil 
jurisdiction to suits between persons not natives of the said several towns ; and suits between nativfs were 
directed not to be entertained by the Mayors' Courts, unless by consent of the parties. The jurisdiction of tho tioverii. 
ment courts in criminal cases was also limited to offences committe<1 within the several towns and thu factorieu or 
places subordinate thereto, omitting tho wrords, ** or within ten miles of tho same,'* contained in tho previous chart er. 
(10) Warren Ilaatinye* AduwliU achanie for the districts . — Tho assumption by Lord Olivo from the Nawiib Mct-r Jiilhcr’s 
son in 1765 of tho Diwenny or right of collecting the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, as it was tho fii-st i*lo|> by 
tlie British in absolute government of a territory, so also introduced for tho first time into their operations t he re^poitsi- 
bility of administering justice of every description and (o all persons within thoir territorial jurisdietton. NeviTtIudcKs 
criminal justice was for a period of six years left in the hands of tho Nawab ; and even for reveiiuo nnd civil mutters 
native agency was employed, the general responsibilit}' only being assumed. In 1769, when VereUt was riovi'i nor of 
Bonga), supervisors were appoinltMj foi- the ruperintendenco of tho native officors ; and tJiey were furnished .vitlj detailed 
instructions to impiire into tlio history, existing state, produce and capacity of the pruvinees, the aiiuiunt. of ( ho 
revonucH, tho rogulatinns of <uimmoree, and the udniinistrution of jnstieo. Councils with superior authtiritv were 
ostablishod at MoorsLtednhad and Vatiia, in tho following year, to supprintond tho udtniniHt ration of justit and the 
collection of tho rcvuniio. Warren Hastings, who hud already acquired a consi<ierul)lo reputation by his tri]ent.s, and 
who had served with gr**ar. credit in Bengal dm-ing the a<lmiuistration of Vansittart, and sitice then <ui this consf, wti.s 
now Governor of Bengal, having boon !i(>pointed to that ollioc in the preceding year. In order to curry into elfect tlmir 
dotermidation, tho Court of Hiroctors aftpointed a Committee, consisting of tho (loveriior and four Members of Crjuueil ; 
and Warron Uastings and his coadjutoia drew up a rejMut, comprising plans for tho more elfi'ctivo ctdluctton id tho 
revenue and tho admiui.st ration of justice Thiit nqiort, which bears W'itnoss throughout to tho soiintliiess of the vii'ws 
ontertainod by those who compiled it, gave a dctaihal account of the Mahomedan law courts ; and after anitnudverritig 
strongly on thoir inotticioncy, proceeded to sot forth a plan for tho more regular adminiHtration of (dvil ami criininu) 
justice, stated to have boon framoii so as to bo adapted to tho manners and understandings of tlie people and 
exigencies of tho country, adhering, as elostdy as possible, to their ancient usages and institutions." This plan was 
adopted by the Governmont on tho 21 st of August 1772. In pursnance of the plan of tho Committee, the Exchequer 
and the Tree^ury wore removed from Moorshodabod to Calcutta, and a ** Board of Rovonue," consisting of tho Governor 
and Council, with an establishment of uutive olKcors, was constituted at the Presidency, for tho man age ment, not only 
of the colleciiooH, but many of tho most important duties of tho municipal government. Tho supervisors appointed 
under Verelst's system hecamo soon after " Collectors/’ one of whom presided over each considerable district, assisted 
by a native officer, and the lands wore leased to the highest bidder who could produce the requisite security for rent, 
for a period of live years. In ouch colhjctorate were established Mofussil Diwanny Adawlnts, or Provincial Civil Courts 
for the fidminiKi ration of civil juatice, which were presided over by the Collectors on tho part of tho Company, in tbtdr 
capacity of King’s Diwans, attended by the provincial Diwans and the other officers of the Colleruir's court. Those took 
cognizaiico of " all disputes concerning property, real or peisonal, all causes of inhcritanco, marriage, and casto, and all 
claims of debt, disputed aceounlH, contracts, and demands of rent ; " excepting, however, questions relating to the succes- 
sion to Zemindarry and Talookdorry property, which were reserved for the decision of tho Governor and Council. A 
criminal court, styled the Fowjdarry Adawlut was also established in each district, for tho trial of " murder, robbery, 
and theft, and all other felonies, forgery, perjury, and all sorts of frauds and inisdeinoanours, assaults, frays, quiirrcis, 
adultery, and every other broach of tho peace or viulont invasion of property.” In thoso criminal courts tho Catizee or 
Moofty of oacn district was directed to ait to expound tho law, and determine how far deUriquents were guilty of any 
breach thereof ; but it was also provided that the Colloi^tor should attend to the proceedings, and see tliat the decisia:) was 
passed in a fair aud impartial manner, according to tho proofs exhibited. Two superior courts wore established at the 
chief seat of Government, to bo called tho Diwanny Sudder Adawlut and the Nizaumut Sudder Adawlut ; tho former to 
be presidod over by the President and Members of Council, assisted by native officers, and to be a court of appeal in 
all cases where the oisputed amount exccodud 500 rupees ; and tho latter to bo presided over by a chief officer, to bo 
called the Daroghah Adawlut, appointed on tho part of the Nausim, assistod by native Mahoniodau law officers, with a 
limilar control to be exorcised by the Chief, and Council, with respect to the proceedings of the 

_,ho Collectors of districts. The Nizaumut Sudder Adawlut was to revise and confirm tho smitoncos of thu Fowjdarry 
Adawluts in capital cases and those involving fines oxoooding 100 rupees, and to refer the former to the Nuuzim for his 
Bontencc. In addition to these courts, there wero also subordinate ones of original jurisdiction placed at tho chief 
points of the provincial divisions. The head farmers of each Pergunnah having a final judgment in ail disputes not 
exceeding ten rupees, and tho Colloctora and some of the subordinate officers being invosted with certain powers, as 
Magistrates, for the regulation of tho police. One of tho leading features of this plan was that in the civil courts 
Mahomedans and Hindoos were entitled to tho benefit of their own laws in all suits regarding in heri tanoo, marriugi;, 
casta, and other religious usages and institutions. Native agency wan largely etupluynd at this time in the court 
system, because there wero no means of replacing it, the Company’s European servants not knowing enough of cither 
the law or the language of the country. (11) Similar an'anye^nents for Madras . — Tho arrangements here fneritioned for 
the Bengal territories wero copied in all particulars in other territories; for instance in Iho "Jnghcer” round 
Madras acquired in 1765, in the "Northern Circars ” oeqaired in 1766, and in tho "Goontoor Cin’iir" acquired in 
1778. The Madras Mayor’s Court retained all its former powders within its own torriturinl jurisdictinn. (12> Tho 
Re^ulatiny Act of Parliament of 1773. — In 1773 disputes between the Company and tho Crown rusultod in the " liocon- 
Btruction Act,” or as it is more generally namv*d tho” Regulating Act ” (13 Geo. Ill, e. 03). This was the first Act 
which directly provided for the form of government in India and gave it a statute took of its own. It provided 
that the Government of Bengal should consist of a Governor-General and Council of four Councillors ; and this was 
to be the Supreme Government, subject to the control of iho Homo authorities. Legislative powers wore given 
under this statute to the Governor-General, for iho "Settlement of Fort William ” and other factories aud places 
suboniinate thereto. The powers wero specifically ” to make and issue such rules, ordinances, and regulations for 
the good order and civil government of the settlement of Fort William and other factories subordinate, or to bo 
subordinate thereto, as shall he deemed just and reasonable ; such rules, ordinances, and regulations not being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm.” All laws were to bo registered in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
in order to give them validity. Madras aud Bombay wero at that time given no corresponding powers of making 
regulations. Warren Hastings was the first Govornor-Oeneral. (13) The first Crown Supreme Court. — The Rogii. 
lating Act further provided for the ostablfsbmont of a Supreme Court of Justice at Calcutta, consisting of a Chief 
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in Vol. II, App. LI, ^'Viich givi's the Acta of the Supreme Council relating solely to 
Madras. The unrepealed portion of the whole of these three sections of law down 
to Madras Act I of 1876 will be found in extcnso in the volume entitled the 


Justice ami three Puisne Jurfi^es. Tho first Chi€?f Justice was KHjah Impfj. The seventh report of the Committee of 
Kecrecy, appointed to inquire into th'* state of thn Kast India Company, after a dotailoU description of the Courts of 
Jiidii aturo in Bengal, )iad oLscrvrfd upon tho constitution and defects of tho Mayors* Court, ** th»t altiioiigh it is 
bound to judge, at least wliero EwitipcunH are concerned, according to the laws of England, yot the Judges arc 
net required to be, niui lu iict have never been, persons educated in tlie knowloclgo of those laws by whi<’li 
they n*ust decide; and tliat the Judges wore justly sensible of their own deficiency; and tl>»t tliey had tlierofore 
frcquontly ajqdieil to the Court of Directors to lay particular points rosjwcting tlioir jurisdiction before counsel, 
and to tratisiniL the opinion of such counsel to lt»e the guide of their conduct.” Upon this Report tho 13 Gve. 
Ill, c. 63, was passed. All the members of tlio now court as appointed were English Barristers sent from England. 
The powers of the Court may bo thus sununariyod : — " a.** It tried all actions arising amotigsi Europeans in Bengal, 
Behar, and OiiHim. “6.” it tried itmi detertninod all causes against the Company or the subjects of the Crown, 
by natives who had property in Bengal, Behar, aud Orissa, whether those actions were real, pursoual, or mixed. “ c." It 
■was given an ct|Mitablc jurisdiction Himilar to that of the Court of Chancery in England. “ d.” It was a Court (»f 
‘ t^yer and Terminer’ over Kort Willmm. Calcutta, and the surrounding factories. ”e. ”Tt was a Court of Probate 
and Divorce with referenen to all British subjects in tho Presidency. ” J‘/* It had a po'wer of appointment of 
gimniiana over lunatira and infmitft. “ j/. " It had civil and criminal jurisdiction in admiralty matters. And, lastly, 
“ /i." it had full cccloHiastioal jurisdict iijn. " i. ’* 3’ho only appeal from its decisions lay to the King in Council. No 
t fUTfiSponding Englirtb court whh at. t his poritul OHtabhshcd in cither the Madras or Bombay Presidency'. (14) ArruriffC’ 
tncnf.i (if thin time for the distrift ^. — For the districts the arrangements which have already been mentioned reiniiim'd 
t(»r tho most part unrliKturbod. (lo) 'I'he Amenflin<^ Act of ParliamenC of 1781. — The plan -wheroby tho logislative 
Acts fd tho (iovernor-Cciioral wore i hocked by the Calcutta Supremo Court wiui not successful. Disputes arose 
between the Council and i bat. court, find an Act of Parliament of 17BI amonflcd tho Regiilut ing Act in this 
icspoct. Tho most important part of I lie Acf, and one it must bo added compleloly reversing the polity of the Act 
1773, wfiji tho reoognii.iori by Pailiament of tho Civil nnd (Timitiul Proviuoiul Courts, as existing indc'pembmtiy' of the 
Su|in rntf Court ; ami t>f the (lovcriior-tieMeml and Council, or soino oomniittee thciuof, ns tho Chief Appelhite Court of 
t ill! o<.)uniry ; a.s well us tho tact that it vcsicd t lur (biuncil with tho jKiW'er to frame Keguhition.s for t hose Pruvifu ial 
Courts indopeiidi'iifly of fhe .snpri rne Court. With n-fiTenco to the ineimvenienceH which luul arisen fnun applying 
English law to tho ii.'tliveH, the S(ij>n-me Court wits, by tho I7lh suction of t he new Act. empow ei eil h» tteie i n , u,t all 
actions and suits against, flic inhi.bituntK of tbo e.ity of Calcutta : but provided that tbidr siici'e>i^ioii utnl lulierit am’** to 
lands, rents, und gttorls, and alt lusiricrH of contract ard dealing between party ami parry, should be determined in iJu‘ 
case of .Malionivdan.s by tlie laws raid usages of MahoiTiod.ans, und in the case of Gentooa by tin: I.iwm and usages of 
Centoos; und when* only one* of tin* [i.'irties mIiouIiI be s Muhomcilan or (lent oo by tb<; laws and iiMageH of tin* defendant 
And in order that regard sbould be Imt! hi the civil aii<l religion.** ijaag(>R of tho natives, it wiiE oii:u*r.ed lliat the riglits 
nnd autlioritioH of fullicrs and ni.isiers <if famtiios, ueoording as the Hume might leave be«m eviueisod by the (Jentoo or 
Mahouie.dan law, should be pie.se rvi.-d to them ; nor s, hall any acts done in eoiisoipjonee of the rulq find law of ne-io 
resfMU'ting the members of The .said families only be qlield and adjudged a crime, although the sttme may not be held 
jusutlabbr by ibe hiw'.s of England.” The result of the Act was tliat the dj.stnu'tlon lietweon [‘residency 'town*^ and 
.MofviHHil which onginaterl in fh.' di:stine(ion between f be Company's factories and tin* Mogliul territory wa.s perpet mit i-d. 
In Ueugul a rev i.sed (‘(ale wtv.s issue-1 in the Maine year as this important .-Vet. Very lit.il.' legii^lari in had h<‘en efb-eted 
iitidtu* tile itegulaling ,\et , though, under the Act of I7B1, a large ho<iy of regu hit ions coiuinned to be passed for half 
« iMMitnry- Titus the Act et I’nr'.ei uient , li.o Revised f’otlo, the Parliatlicnlary recogni»i<m of the Sinhler and Pitiviueinl 
Court.s, tho grant of le.giMlativr? amliority apart from tho veto of tho Supreme Court., tlie re.stric t ioij of the pewerM vif lhai. 
court, and tlio deelan\ti<in of the right of li iiulons and Muhotuedans to thoir own laws nnd usagew eonstituted tho mettsurc-M 
of 1781. (16) MiAcelhnveoH^ ^oei i.,io/i,^ of thi:t -period . — By tho 2tth Coo. Ill, r. 25. H -1 I, passed in 17SI, all lli.s Majesty’s 
subjects, as well Korvinits of the Company as others, were duclarcd to bo amenable In all enurty of justiec, bol li in India 
and Grout Britain, of competent jurisdiction to try offoncos cominitt^sd in India, for all crimin.il olTeuers con.niiitefl in 
thn turi'itoritta of any native prince. <a* statu, or against their perH<ms or properties, or tho pcrsiins or propevties of any 
of their siibjoctH or people, in th<^ same manner as if tho same had been committod within the territories directly fenl»j».'rt 
to and nndor tho British Government in India. By the 29th seotion of tho 26th Guo. Ilf, c- 57, all servaiifM of tbu Ka.sl 
India Company, aud alt His Miijeaty's subjeote rusidonf. in India, were mode suliject to thp Courts of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol UoHvory, for all criminal nffuncua committed in any part of Asia, Africa, or Amorica, boyoml the* Cape of Good 
Ifopo to thu Straits of WngolJan, within tho limits of tho Company's trade. » The 30th section of tho nime Act declared 
that tho Governor or President and Couneil of Fort St. Goorgo, in thoir Courts of Oyor and Terminur and Gaol 
Delivery, anti also tho Mayor’s (hmrt at Ma<lra.q, luicording to their respective judicatiiros, should have juriedirtion, as 
well civil oe criminal, over all British subjects whatsoever residing in the torritorios of the East I nvlia Company on tho 
Coast of Coromftiidid, or in imv otlier part of tho Carnatic or in the Northern fBrears, or within the territories of the 
SiKihah of the Duccan, the N«wab cif A root, or the Rajah of Tanjore. Section 67 of tUu 83rd Geo. Ill, c. 52, ro cnacted 
section 4-4 of the 24th Gon. II 1, c. 25. Section 156 of tho same statute extended, the admiralty jurisdiction of tho 
Supreme Court at CalcntLa given under the charter ; and the oonrt wna empowered, by moans of juries of British 
subjects, to try, according to tin? laws and customs of the Admiralty of England, all offences committod on the high 
t.u.\s. By thu 37th Geo. Ill, c. 142, «. 1, thu number of Judges of tho Siiprcme Court at Calcutta was Hmitud to tliruc. 
(17) I'he Madrni^ Hocorder' » Court rtf 1797. — Tho Mayors’ Courts at Madras and Bombay existed until tlic yuiir 1797, wliun 
they wore alwdishcd aud supersoded by Uuoordcrs* Courts, established undur the 37th Geo. HI, u. 142. Theeu 
Rooordurs* Courts cousistud of tho Mayor, throe* Aldermen, and a Recorder, who was to be appointed by His Majesty ; 
and their jurisdiction oxtundod to civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, and admiralty cnees. They were empowwud to 
establish rules of practice, and they w'oru to be Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, for Fort ii^t. Gcorgo 
and Bombay ; and their jurisdiction was to extend ov«?r British subjects resident within the British territories subject to 
the Govornmunts of Madras und Bombay ruspectivuly, as well as those rottdiiig in the torritorios of native princes in 
alliancct with those Govurnments. '1‘buir jurisdiction was also brought within the restrictions of thu 2lHt Oin>. HI, c. 70 ; 
the laAVH of tho Uindixjs and Miihono'dans were reserved to natives ; and an appeal lay from thoir duciMionB to tlio 
King in Council. The first Recorder was Sir Thomas Andrew Strange. (IS) The Madras' Suprt me Court if IROl. — 1 ‘Ih, 
Kucordur's Court at Madras was aboliBhoii by the 39th and 40th Geo. Ill, c. 79, and a Supircme Court of Judicat ure was 
elected in its pbiuu, be a Court of Record, and consist of a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judguii, who thould be 
Barristers in England nr Ireland of not less than five years* standing. Tho powers vested in the It uuTudur’s Court 
were transferred To, and to be exercised by, tho Supreme Court, which was also directed to have the like jurisclict ion, 
and to be invt*st..Ml with the same powers, and subject to tho same restrictions, as tho Supreme Court of Jiidicutni e ut 
F ort VVilliara in Bengal. Letters patent, granting a charter of justice to tho Supreme Court nt Madras, were issued on 
*he 26th of Deormhur IHOl. (l!>) Lord Corntvat tig* Lefjialative Cede and Jvdicial Mcanuree . — Under fhu amending Act 
of 1781, as above Htfttud, a hirge body of Rcgulat ions was passed in Hongal. The Marquis of C'»niwalIiH revist d anti 
cixlifiud the Hi ;.Miiationa in 1793^ and on the Ist of May 1793, foi-ty-eight regulatioiin, ho reviFod, wore pasKod, of wlti<*b 
the forty. first xleclRros the piupose of forming into h regular code sU regulations that idightbo unacted for thu intemnl 
Govemment of thu British rerrituriu.s in Bengal. These regulations did not exactly comply with the terms of the Act 
of 1773, whiUi thuy uxouud»;<l tbo limits of the powers given by tho Act of 1781. However, V'arliara out In 1797 {37 Geo. 
HI, c. 142) recogTiiaed tlium as in fact valid, approved of the formatioo of a code of such regulations, and only added 
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“ Madras Code,” published under the authority of the Legislative department of 
the Government of India. Subsequent to Madras Act I of 1876, the Acts nuist be 
consulted as separately publislied. 


that thojr should be registered in the Judicial Dej>artment/' and that the reaaonn for each re/^lation ahould bo 
prefixed to it. In 17'13 Lord Cornwallis also introducod into Bengal bis oelebrated systnin of iudicatuie. It was ropiod 
in Madras in 180fi, as will be detailed hereafter. Thuro were two principal features in it. The revenne and jutlicial 
ofBoea in the districts wore separated ; and a regular system of appeals from lower lu higher court >1 was initugu rated. 
(fiO) The Madras RegulatiotiS, beginning 1802 and continuing 10 1834. — In 1709 39 and 40 Ceo. Ill, c. 11 1, s. 11, empowered 
the Governor in Council of Madras to frame regulations for the Provinoial Courts and Councils of this IVesidency. 
Madras Rogulations, based for the most part on those of Bengal, were first passed in 1802. In 1807 47 Ceo. Ill, 
o. 68, 1 . 2, more specifically empowered the Governor of Madras in Goonoil ** from time to time, respecting ordinaticcH, 
to make, frame, and issuo such rulus and regulations for the good order and ^ivil goven:oneiii of the town of Madras 
and of the said Company's settlement at Kort 8fc. George and other factories and pluocs sulKirdinate or to hi* suborJi- 
nate thereto and to add the necessarv sanctions thereto as the Governor*Oonoral in Council might make for the gm>d 
order and civil governmont of Fort William." The Act provided "such rules, ordinances, and regulations to bo made 
by the .said Governor in Council of Fort St. Ocwirge shaU not be valid or of any force or effect until the saiiui shalS be 
duly registered and publishod in the Supreme Court of Fort St. George in like manner and wif hin such time as the 
rules, o^inancos and regulations to bo made by the said Gover nor > General in Council of Fort William or by any Act or 
Acts now in force required to bo rogistorod in tho Supreme Court of Fort William. It dues not appear that the 
Oovemor- General exercised any direct authority over tho Governor in Council of Madras in the matter of making laws. 
A copy of every regulation passed at Madras was sent to tho Governor General in Council, hut it does not ap|>ear that 
it was submitted for approval bofoin being passed, the legislative powers of the Governor-Gonorurs Oouut'il being 
restricted to Bengal. In 1813 tho logislative power 00 conferred on all three Coancfls was extended, and ar. the anmo 
time placed under greater control. The Go vomor' General and the Governors in Council in their respective 
denotes, with the sanction of tho Court of Uircctors and the Board of Commissioners, wore empowered by au Act passed 
in that year to impose duties and ttucos within tho towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; for the enforcing of whieh 
taxes, regulations wore dircctcHl to bo made by the Governor-General and Governors in Council in tho snnie manner 
as other regulations wore made. It was also provided in tho same Act that the rogulations should apply to ail )>orsonB 
who should proceed to the Fast Indies within the limits of the Company’s government. And in addition to tho roio 
which compelled tho Indian Governmont to forward to the authoritios in Knglund i.^pi<.>a of all regulntiona p.-isseti, 
it was then enacted that copies of legiKlaUve regulations, made by tho soveral Govamments ^*1 India, and re piircd by 
various Acts of Parliament to bo sent home, should be aunually laid before Parliament. Section 95 of the siiniu 
Act enacted “that notfiing in thin Act contained Hhall extend or be construed to extend to pi'-judice or affect (ho 
undoubted sovereignty of tho Crown of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland in and over tho Huiil U*rriU:>riiil 
acquisitioTis." Thou followed two aoeliona, one which (section 96) enabled all throe GoytTninents to make Aridelos of 
War for tho order and diseiiilino of the native officers and soldiers in their rospoctivo service ; and for tho adnw'uistriitioii 
of justice by oourts-niartiul to be holden on such otricors and soldiers ; and for the constitution and manner of proet'od- 
ing of such couHs-martiHl. Another seetion (98) authorixod them, with the sanction of the Home au^hnritic'S, to 
impose, within the limits of their respective Presidencies, duties of onstoins and other taxon in r'^upivt oi all g<*t>dfl 
and property and on all persons, British born or foreigners, being therein. In aihlition to thopc tSroo powers o( 
legislation conferred under the Acts of 1773, 1781, and 1813, a general power of altoriug the revcimo, ami of iiDp<»s;ng 
new taxes had been oxercisod within the Provinces, and is alluded to more than once in Acts of PaHiaaiei.t. Hut an 
there is no Act which expressly' conferred it, such power has generally been oonsidorwl to rest on tho inherent |Miwers 
of Govornniout; whether derived in pucoossion to the nativo authority from the gm*>t of tho Diwanr.y. « i* from thowo 
statutes by which the general power of govemniout or of ordering the revonoos had been given or continued to tho 
Company. Thus from time to time the legislative powers of the Councils were devcdcpcd { and in purauHnee of t hoHi' 
powers, they enacted laws and regulations till 1834. (21) Suap9n8i</n of protiwetaf h-gialativn and coynm^ncerru^t «/ 

Imperial Aett . — In 1833 the attention of Parliamuiit was drawn to certain defocU in the laws in force in British 
India, the authority for making thorn and tho manner of executing them. 8 and 4 Wm. i V*, c. 85, res tri rind tin*) 
power of legislation to tho (ioveriior-Goiicral in Council and took it away from tlio other (Jovomnicnts which 
were however authorixt'd to proposo to the Governor -General in Council drafts or j^rojocU of laws or rogulutions 
which they might think ex)>ccliciit together with their reasons for proposing tho same, and the G^ivcrnordienoral 
■n Council was roquirf'd to take tho flume into consideration and to c^mmiinicaiu ht« reflolritions to tho 

Governmont concerned. The Guvertior-Ceiioral in Council was to make laws und regulations for all perBons, for 
all courts of justice, and for all places and things within British territory and regarding servants of tho (hmipiiny 
in native states. Tho Court of Directors could disallow laws passed by the Govomor-Goncr&f who was 

forthwith to repeal tho same; the laws passed by the Governor-General were to have the same force us an Act of 
Parliament, Ac. Tho Act provided also certain limits to tho power of tho Indian UegiHlaturo with rc^pird to certain 
subjects of legislation. In tho period between the Boguluting Act and this year, the legislative power bad been 
to 'make "Buies, Regulations, and Ordinances;" the term "Regulation'* was eonsoqueutly adopU^d as most 
properly desorilnng the enactments issued. Under the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, o. 85, tne power was given to make laws 
as well as regulations; and it was thenceforward the custom to call the enactments of the Governor-Ctciieral in 
Council " Acta" Tho Act gave the Governor- General a OnnoO 0 / four members, of whom one was Ui be conversant 
with legal subjects. Ho was not a member of tho Executive Oouncil, and only sat when legislation was in question. 
Bven then he was not necoMarily present ; nor need be concur when an Act was fMiesed. Tho first additional or special 
member thus appointed, and sent out to India in 1834, was Lord Macaulay, and the t'/ork to which he gave his aid has 
been ever since unceasingly carried on. Under this Act, again. Commissioners were appointed in India to consider and 
propose drafts of laws. One of the principal results of the Qommisaiouers* labours was the Indian Penal Code, drafted 
in 1837 and made into law in ISi^. (22) 0 / Courls of lUqumU and Small CavstM , — The Bopretno Courts 

were the chief tribunals which owed their authority exclusively to the English rorliament and Cnjwn. There were, 
however, other judicial authorities, derived from the same source, which long existed in ludia (sohmi of them 
not yet abolished), and which were origiuaUj established in days before the Company had obtained sovereign 
power and when they had merely to govern their own servants and those resident under their immediate protection. 
Courts of Requests, for instance, were established by the charter of 1758, which reoewc»d the Mayom' Courts in the 
three Presidency towns. They were empowered to determine suits when the debt, duty, or matter in dispute did nut 
exceed five pagodas, i.e., twenty rupees. In 1797 (37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, s. 30) their jurisdiction was extended, the 
peouniary limit being thep fix^ at eighty rupees. Two years later another Act (39 A 40 Geo. Ill, s. 17) was passed 
which gave certain powers to the Governments of Bengal and Madras, under wluch CominiHsiouora were established for 
the recovery of small debts, and their jurisdiction gradually extended up to 400 sicca rap<H^. D'>abt4i aroMO as to the 
power of the-Caloutta Commissioners, and Act XII of 1848 was passed better to define their jurisdiction. Tho Courts of 
RM|nests were originally made enbject to tho carder and control of the Supreme Courts in the same manner as the 
inferior courts to England are by law subject to the order and control of the Court of Queen's Bench, 'i’hoao Courts 
of B^uesis were in 1850 superseded by the establishment of SmaU Cause Courts in the Presidency towns. The juris- 
diction of those new tribunals was subsequently extended and similar tribunals were also estabUfhed in the mofussi). 
(88) InetUution of Jnaiicee of the Peace , — The next judicial officers, who formed part of the Crown or Parliamentary 


diction of those new tribunals was subae^ently 
(88) ItMliCuttea of Jneticee of (he Peace , — The nei 


system introduced into India, were tho Justices of the Fbace. They were first established at Madras, Bombay, and 
Calcutta by the charter of George 1 in 1726, which appointed the Governor and Councils of those places to be J ustices 
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361. A large body of the law of the Supremo Indian Legislature relates to this 
Presidency in common with the other provinces. A chronological list of all the 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council during the uninterrupted period from 


of the PoftCOi with power to hoUl qintnor This was at a time when the only oi>joct was la intrmluce a 

purely WngHeh nystcm for tV.o benefit of and other sorrants of the Company. The (1.1 treo. 

Ill, o. 03, e. 38) made the Oov^^rnor-Oeiioral arul Council and Judges of the Supreme Court JuMticos of the l*oaeo for 
the settlement of Fort William and the sot Jementa and factories subordiiuito thereto. The Govcrnor-Ccjncral and 
Gonncil were directed to hc-ld fpiartcr sesHiona within the settlonvmt of Port Williatn j such quarter suasions to ho a 
Court, of Record. The Supremo Court ohar:.or authori/.otl t.ho now court to control the Court of Quarter Sossions and 
the Justices, exorcisirij^ the samo aup'^rvituon ;uk 1 control ever thon> as the Court of Qaoen^a Honoh osercisos over tho 
inferior courts and Maf^iHirates. It also ompf>wor*jd tho court to issue to tlicm writs of inandumus, certiorari, 
prooedendo, and error. The of the court wore ahio appointed Justices of the Peace in the Lower Provinces of 

Benfipal, with such jurisdiction and aulh*ir?i.y h.h Justices of tho Queen's Bench have within Phigiaiid by the common law 
thereof. Orig-inally tho only Juittiers of tho Pc/wce iu India were the Goveruora and Councils of the three Prosidonoioa, 
and tho Judges of tho Calcutta Supremo Court. Sahsoquontly, when Supremo Courts W'cro ostahhahotl at Madras 
and Bombay, tho Jivlgos of thoHo c :>arls wore also mado Justices of the Poivco for their icspectivo Presidencies ; and 
the courts were vostefl v ith tVr: sarn:* authority as the Calcutta Supremo Goui C over tho proceedings of tho Justices. 
Id 1793 (33 Goo. Ill, c. 52, e. 151) an Vet of Parliamout empowered tho Governor-Goneral^in Council to appoint 
Justices of the Peace froio thrj covc.iaoUMl servants of tho Gompatiy, or other British inhabitants, to act wdthin and for 
the three Presidencies and the places Llior<'to suhordinnte rospeotively by commi8sion.9 to be issued out of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court, on the warrant of the Governor (lonorul in Council. Justices so appointed wore not to sit in any Court 
of Oyer and Terminer «nd Gaol Cidiv<>ry, utilos.s called upon by t'he Judges of the Supreme Court and spooially 
authorised hy order in Council. All piLicecdings before Justices of tho Peace (soo 153rd section of tho same Act) were 
removable by certiorari into tho Court of Ovl t and Terminer. In 1807 (47 Oeo- HI, c. 68, ss. 2, 4) the Governors and 
Councils of Madras and Bombay w* ro nitthcrirod to act as Justices of the Peace for those towns rospectivoly, and to 
hold quarter soosions. They worn also t'm powered to issuo commissions under the seals of the oourts apiiointing British 
■nbjcKJts to las Jnstioos of tho Poaco in tho provinces In 1832 (2 A 3 Wm, IV, c. 117) tho Govenunents of the throo 
Preaideacies were respectively ouipowr-rud Ui appoint in the name of the King's Majesty, any persons resident within 
the territories of the CVjropany, and not being subjects of any foreign State, to o^^t within and for tho throe Prosidoncy 
towns respectively as Juati^^’B of the Peace. The Governments of the three Presidencies, under tho authority of 
Parliament, enacted from timn ro varioiia regulations authorising and empowering Juaticos of tho Peace to tako 
cognisance of and punish certain offences. Several Acts (seo Act IV or 1836, Act F of 1837, Act XXXIl of 183S, Act 
IV of 1843, Act VI of 1845, Acta VI II and IX of 1849, and Act VII of 1853) were pass^ed by tho Imperial T •gislativo 
Council to regulate the jurisdiotirni and pt>wer« of Juatices of the Ponce. Their jurisdiction extended over tho whole 
Presidoncy for which they were appointed. TVio classes 8ubje<rt to them wero -“a.” All porsona whatever, wdicthur 
British or native subjects, in respect of offences comurutU<d within tho limits of tho ordinary jiirisdictioa of tho Supreme 
Courts. ** 5. " All British stibjecta, rfssident in any part of the Presidency, except that, as regards crirnos and offences 
triable by jury, and committed by Britiiili ofTioers or soldiers at places more than 120 miles from tho H'uit iif Govorri- 
xnent, they wen» not. called upcjn to interfere, such crimes being cognisable by a court •martial. “ e, " All persons who 
had committed crio...'H or ofTonces at tfoa. Lastly, »ll person:-* whatever ropident without tho juriNdiff i(;n of tlio 
Supreme Courts and thcr.'OUitof the Recorder of Prince of WahV Island were Huliject to the jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates and Joint strains acting' .'ts Juaticos of the Peace in certain coses. Tho law regulating tho appoint men t and 
powers of Justices of tho Poiu o was subHcqueetly laid down by Act JI of 1800. Mogistrates rif Police for the Prosi- 
donoy towns were first ap]toinlod under Act XI (i of 1866. Tho Act required that they should be previously made 
Justices of tho Peiace ; and ga'.'cj t i ea<^ii of them all the powers and jurisdiction which are by law vested in two Justify.'* 
of the Peace. Both by tho Code of Criinina.1 Procedure poitsod in 1861 (Act XXV of 1861, soc. 39) and previously 
thereto, European British subjects could only be committed or held to bail for trial by a Justice of the Peace. A 
Magistrate (not being a Justioo of the Peace) could tirily hear tho complaint, issue a w^arrart of arrest, and iiold him 
to bail with a view to the com plaint being investigated by a Justico of the Peace. Tho functions of a Ju.stice of th.o 
Peace were threefold . first, tho trial and punishment under certain Acts and Statutoa (sco 53 Goo. Ill, c. 165; Act 
VII of 1853; and Criminal Procedure Code, 1801, sections 163 and 165) of ofionoea by summary <xinviution, and 
without a jury; secondly, the ioveat igation of charges iu view to the committal or discharge of tho accused person ; 
and thirdly, tho prevention of crime and breachos of the peace. (24) Institution of CoT^nars, — By tho 157tli section of 
tho statute Qote<l below (33 Goo. Ill, c, 62), it was rocited that it was earpediont that Coroners should be appointed for 
tho settlements in India for taking inquests upon view of the ImkIios of persons coming or supposed to have como tti 
an untimely end. Power was accordingly given to the throe Govornments within their several PresidoncieH t«> 
appoint by order in Council coriiiin British subjects to bo Coroners, and by like orders to niiporsedo or romovo them as 
occasion might require. They wi re in respect of their powers and jurisdiction within the Umiu of the sottlemuntM 
for which they wore ap|iointod placed ou a similar footing to Coroners elected for any county or place iu England. 
All the Judges of tho Bapremo Court wore ma<le Coroners as well as Justices of the Peace for thoir respective 
Preaidenoies. The law relating to (^oroners aud their juries was laid down in certain subsequent Acts (Acts XLV of 
1860, IV of ^S48, and XXVI of 1848); but that waioh at present r^ulatos their proceedings and the jurisdiction 
of Coroners is laid down in a later Act of the Imperial Legislative Council, vis., Act IV of 1871, since amended. 
(25) Institution of Insolvsnt C<n*.Tis. — With regard to the establishment of courts for the relief of insolvent debtors in 
British India, they were ftint oslahlished by Act (9 Geo. IV, c, 73) of Parliament iu 1829. They wore directed to bo 
holden from tho Ist of March 1829, once a month at least throughoui the year, and oftener, if need be, in Calcutta, and 
as often as found neoossary within tho towns of Madras and Bombay, by any one Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Preddancy. (26) Jnshfufian of Pics-Admiraiey Ccuris. -With regard to Vice-Admiralty Courts, the Crown was 
empowered in 1800 (39 A 40 Geo. Ill, o. 79, s. 26) to issue a Commission from the High Court of Admiralty in 
SnglMd for the trial and adjudication of prise oanuee and all other maritime questions arising in India, and to 
nominate^ all or any of the Judges at tho respective Presidency towns, either alone or jointly with others, to be tho 
Commissioners for carrying out the purposes of the Oommiasiou. (27) Law admtntsesred in ths sarly part of the century 
•—With regard to the laws administered in the early part of the century, the oourts established by the Crown 
and Parliament for the most pert applied EngUBlt^law, both civil and oriminal ; exceptions being made in favour of 
Hindooe and Mahomedans, that in suiU against parUee of either of those religions, by whomsoever they might be 
brought^ whether by Buropoans or natives, the law ' of the defendant should prevail. Their proceedings also were 
governed by tbe^ English ^w of procedhre. Until 1834 they for the most part wore amenable only to tho logislativo 
anthoHty of Parliament, and to such regulations of .Government as the Supreme Courts might choose to acknowledge 
end register. The Mofussil courts, on the other hand, had nothing to do with English law, but wore amenable in 
^ respects to the regulations^ of Government ; and when Hindoo or Mahomedan law did not apply, or when no regnla- 
iioBS ^re applicable, were directed to proceed aooo^ing to justice, equity, and good oonscieuce. That is to soy, in 
fw which no law was provided, the Judges were authorised to use the best disorotion they possessed. 
Origin^y number of cases for which no specific law existed must have been considerable.: For, setting aside Hindoo 
law, there was no law of contract, no law of suooessbn, no territorial law, no law of evidence, no law 
of dMeasod Mtatee. The wide field, from which aU sjiecillo law waa absent, was gradually reclaimod, 
as It wm, and tmagbt J^thin the limits of oivOisation. But the prooess was very gradual, and until the osUh- 
Ufhment of the Indian Law Commission and the Imperial Logislatnre in 1834 could hardly bo said even to havu 
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1884 to 1876 (ending with Act XIII of 1876), and a reprint in extonso of the 
unropealed portions of the same so far as they extend or are oxtondiblo to tho 
whole of British India or to the Presidency towns, will be found in tho three 


oommenood. From that dikte, howov<T, it proceeded Blow;*}'. The proreduro nf *v>„rt8 was siudi ufi was from 

to time prCBunbod by tho rcf^nlatioriA, which, by tho constant proreaa of repeal and nnu ndmcni . fit UhI f^avo a 
uncertain and ohacuro ©xpre.s«ion to tho rules which they prorided. (2H) juthfial for th 0 

districts, inaugurated at the beginning ../ the centary.^Jn 1802 in thu Oovomorship v>f Lord Clive, suit of tlio relobruted 
Lord ciiro, a judicial system for tho diBtn<-ts wiui introducod MadraB- The Nystem of 1K02 pronerdA littio 

or no variation from that of Lord CornwalliB above referrod to. It waa deu rmimnl that tho officeH of Judge and 
Hagistrate, and of Collector of tlui revenue, should U> bold by distinct persons. Nal-vo ConuniAsitinirrs wero 
appointed, with power to try suits not exceeding in value 80 rttpeu« : an appeal lay to tho Judge (Rog. XVI. 1803, 
a£ 2, IS). Tho Kegistwra of the Zillnh Courts had jurisdiction u> try suits, orisrin d or un appeal fwun the Nutivo 
Commissioners, roferrod to them V»y tho Judge, when the property in diKputo did n*>t |•Kco«**l '2(M.) riipni>a ; their decisions 
wore final to the amount of 25 rupi ea r alsivo that sum an appeal lay U> tho ZilUli Jiulgo (lleg. XI t, 1803, ss. 6, 
9, 10). A summary appoul also lay to tho Zillah Judge in eoHes where the Uegistcra ndtisod t<» admit or inve»tigBto 
appeals from the decisions of tho Native Cummissioiiers on the ground of dtshiy or infoi mality (Reg. IV, 1802, h. 12). 
The ZilUh Courts, prcMided over rospoctively by one Judge, assisted by native law officers, were ostabliHhed in the 
various districts in which tho land revemio had been eottlod in perpetuity, for tho fleeiHiou of civil auits (Ktfg. 11, 
^1802, ss. 1 — 3). The decisions of the Zillfth Courts wero final in suits under 1,000 rupees in value' (Reg. II, 1802, s. 
21);’ but when alwvo that aiiiount an appeal lay to tho I’mvincial Courts of Appeal (Hog. IV, 1803,8. 12), Tho 
Provincial Courts were four in number, and were to try appeals from the ZiJlal* Courts, and original suits referred to 
them by tho Sadder Adawlut : their deciaious wero final in suits where the amount in diBpulo <lid not exceed fi.iXM) 
rupees, but above that sum. and in cuhob wheroihov refused ti» admit regular appoale from the Zillah Courts for 
delay or other informality , a summary appeal lay tho Suilder Adawlut (IL^g. V. 1803, s. 10). The rrovinciul (hiurtn 
were also empowered to lake cogni/unco of appoaiK which i ho Zillah Courts had refused to odiuit, or disinisHed withiuit 
investigation on tho gnmnd of delay, iiiforrnnlity', or othor d«'fault (Keg. IV, 1803, h. 12). The Kudder AdawJut 
consist od of the Hove ruor in Council (Keg. V, iJSOi, h. 3) ; and from it.s docisionB in civil snits of tho value of 45, (.XX) 
rupees and upwards an appeal lay to tho (loviirnni'-Goneral in Council (Keg. V, 181)2, sa. 31 — 30). Tlie plan introduced 
for the administration of criiiiiual justico was also much tho same as that in Ilongul. MagiHtratcH and AHsislant 
Hagistratea wero appointed, and wcrti directoil to appn'hcnd porBoivi charged with ciinn's or offenccH, and to bring 
them to trial ; and they had powers of inilicting puidnhmout in cases rf abuse and asBauIt, and petty theft, by iui^riMon- 
ment, corporal panislitnont, or fine, which w.*ih in no caso to exceed 200 rnpcca (Heg. VJ, 1803, as. 8, !)). Kritish 
sabjeots residing in tho provinces, and chargetl with c.rituinal offences, wore to bo apprehended by tlio MagiKtraios, and 
sent for trial to the Supremo Court at ^fadras (Keg. VI, 1802, s. 19). Four CoiirtM of Circuit were establiNhod for 
the trial of crimes and offouces (Uog. VII, 1802, s. 2) ; the Judges wore to hold half yearly gaol dclivoricH (Reg. VII, 
1602, a. 11), and they wore empowered to pass sentence in capital oases, but Hunh Bcntenees were to bo referred 
for confirmation to the Fowjdarry Adawlut (Reg. VII, 1802, a. 27). Tho Fowjdnrry Adawlut, or chief criminal 
ocmrt consisted of the Oovomor and raembors of tho Oonncil (Hog. VIll, 1802, s. 3.), and hod oognisanoo of all 

relating to oriminai juatioe and tho police (Reg. VlIIi 1602, s. 8), and tho power of passing final sentence {.. 

capi tal oases. The Oovemor in Council was empowei^ to pardon oonviots, or cotnmuie their punishment (Beg. 
Yni, 1802, a 14). All these criminal courts administered (ho Hahomedan law as modifiod by the Regulations. 
(29) Alteratione for the dUtricte eince 1802 and dou;n to 1853, Civil Judicature, — The first change worthy of notice in 
the department of Civil Judicature took place in the year 1806, when Zillah Courts were established in the districts to 
which the permanent settlement had not been extended (Reg. II, 1808). The cemstitntion of tho Sudder Adawlut 
was also altered and now Judges appointed (Reg. IV. 1806) ; and in tho following year (Keg. Ill, 1807) the Governor 
was declared no longer to bo a Judge of the court. The court has boon since modified, and made to confiist, as in 
Bengal, of snoh number of Judges »w tho Oovornor in Council might deem roquisitu (Rog. ITT, 1H25). In 1809 a 
Begttlation (Bog. VIL 1809} was passiMl by the ocoiuiioiial fippointuieut of Assistant Judges of tho Zillah Courts, and for 
altering and extending tho jurisdiction of tho Registers of those Courts, whoso j;>owor of final decision was, however, 
abolished (Reg. VII, 1809,8.6). The decision of a Zillah Judge, confirming on appeal tho decree of tho Kogistor, was 
filial; bat if reversing tho Register's doc rtM*. or diadlowing a sum excootling lOO rupoes, a further appeal lay to tho 
Provincial Court (Bog. VII, I80i), s. 8). The apiH»intmont of head Native ComiiiiSHioniTH or judder Ameens waa 
authorised, who wero to try referred can «o.«! to the amount of 100 rii poos (Bog. VWI, 1609, «. 9). Tho docroos of tho 
Zillah Judges were declared to be final in all apiiouls from decisions passed by the Nutivc CoitimiHHiorir>r.<i ; but an appeal 
was ordered to lie to the Provincial Courts from the decisions of the Zillah Judges, in all suits tried hy them in tho 
first instanoe (Reg- VII, 1809, ss. 23, 24). In this year the Provincial Courts wore aUe authorized to ailmit summary 
appeals from the orders of tho Zillah Conrts refusing to admit or investigate original suits on the ground of diday, 
inrormality, or other default (Beg. VII, 1809, s. 25) *, and they w'cro empowered to admit a special apponl in all 
oases where a regular np|>ca1 might not liu to them from the dooroos of tho Zillah Judges, if such decrees iipponrod 
erroneous or unjust, or if the cause appi nred to bo of sofllicient importanoe to merit further investigation (Rng. VI T 
1809,1.26). These powers of admitting siKtciul appeals by the Provincial Courts were also made applicable to tho 
Sadder Adawlut with respect to docroos passed by the Provincial Courts not open to tho regular appeal (Reg. VII, 
1809, ss. 28, 29). In the same year tho Provincial Courts were given original jurisdiction in suits above 5,(XX> rupees, 
which had been previously oognixablo by the Zillah Courts (Bog. XII, 1809, ss. 2, 3.) In 1816 the heads of villages 
wire appointed to bo Moonsifs, witli a i)Ower to try and finally determine suits not exceeding 10 riipc^us in value 
(Reg- IV, 1816, ss. 2, 6) ; and they were also authorized to assemble Village PunchayotH for the adjudication of civil anils 
of any amount within their village jurisdictions : the majority to decide. On proof of partiality tho Provincial Courts 
wars ompowerod to annul the decisions of the Piinohayets, and to refer to a stH'oud Puachuyot ; but if so roferrod 
to a asoond Funohayot, and the second docision should agree with the former one, soch decision was final (Reg. V, 
1816, ss. 2-^11). The Moonsifs were also authorised, as s^itrators, to determine suits for sums of money or other, 
psnonal property not exceeding 100 rnpees, when both the parties interested voluntarily agreed to such arbitration 
efiog. IV, 1816, s. 27). In the same year District Moonsifs were empowered to take cognizance of suits fur land and 
pStWAal property to the amount of 200 rupees, excepting suits for Lakhiraj land, when thoir jurisdiotion was limited 
to suits whore ths annual value did not exceed 20 rupees (Beg. VI, 1816, s. 11). The decisions of the District 
Moonsifs, In soits where the amount in dispute did not oxoeod 20 rupees, were final ; in Lakhiraj suits their decisions 
were fin^ where the anniial value of tho land did not exceed 2 rupees ; above thewe sums an appeal lay to the Zillah 
Ooerte (Beg. VI, 1816, e. 48). In cases of inheritanoe, or suooession to landed property between Hindoo or 
Mehomennn peartieo, tho District Moonsifs were directed to obtain en expoeition of the taws from the law officers of 
the ZiUnh Conrte (Beg. VJ, 1616, s. 62). The District Moonsifs were also empowered to assemble DistrSot Fnnohayets 
for the adjudloat t on of civil snits of any amount, their decision to be appealable or final by similar rules to those 
above mentioned ee appUoeble to Village Punehayets (Beg. VII, 1816, ss. 2—11). District Moonsifs were eJso 
empowered, as arbitrators, to bear and determine suite voluntarily referred to them for real or personal property of 
the same amount as their primary jurisdiction : in enoh suite their decisions were final (Beg. VI, 1816^ ss. 67, 68). 
lathis year the Jurisdiotion of Sadder Amoens wns extended, in suite referred to them, to t^ emount of 600 rapeee 
(Beg. VIII, 181^ s. 7), an appeal Ijrtng from their deoieions to the ZfiUh Judge. The Sadder Adawlat wee in the Same 


pear empowered to call up from tho Provincial Couris, and try in tho first insthnoe, snits for 46,000 rupees end upwards 
{Beg. )(V, 1816, a 2), tho thou appoalablo amount to tho Privy Council, but which has been siooe altered. The Sadder 
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volumes entitled “ Unropealed General Acts of the Governor-General in Council,” 
published under the authority of the Legislative department of the Government 
of India. The list is too lengthy for insertion in this work, but reference must 


AcUwlut wan also authorizoU to admit a summary appoal from the Provincial Courts in all cnsos where such courts had 
refused to admit or inveatiKat© suits, orij^inaJ or on appeal, on the ground of delay, informality, or other default. Tho 
Provincial CourU and the Zillah Judges were in like manner, respectively, to be competent to admit summary appeals 
from the orders of the Zillah Judges or the Registers and Sudder Ameens (Reg. XV, 1816, a. 5). The ProvtiK iiil 
Courts were also debarred from admitting regular appeals from decisions paased by Zillali Judges, on appeals from 
thoir Registers ; it was provided, however, that they might admit special appeals from the decisions of the Zilliih 
Judges in regular appeals from original judgments of Registei-s, Sudder Ameeus and Moonsifs (Keg. XV, 1816, s. 

At the same time all original suits tried by Provincial Courts were made appealable to tho Sudder Adawlut (Ueg. XV, 
1816, s*. 6). In tho year 1818 tho Governor- Gen end formally relinquished his right of hesuring api>oals from the Siuhler 
Adawlut at Madras i and a Kogulatiou wh« framed ou Bengal Regulation XVI of 1707. for tho conduct of appcal.s 
to Sngland from the Sudder Adawlut (Ilig. VlIJ, 1818). In 1820 the 53d Goo. Ill, c. 155, was ordered to be in part 
promulgated at Madras . and tra ns) uted into tho country languages. Under this statute the Company 's courts wtu-o 
given a jurisdiction in civil suits bnnjght hy natives against British subjects residing, tniditig, or holdtngl iininovuhle 
projierty in tho interior. An appeal lay in such cases cither to the Supreme Court or to the Smlder Aclawlut 
(Reg. n, Ib'iO). The jurisdictions of Vtegibters, Sudder Ameens, and District Moonsifs wore, in 1821, t?itended, res- 
pi^ctivcly, to suits of the value of 1,0(10, 750, and 600 rupees (Keg. 11, 1821, ss. 2—4). In 1825 all decisions by 
Diatnct Moonrifa, iit siiita for pitiporty in land, were made open to an appoal to tho Zdliih Courts (Rog. V, 1825). 
In 1827 Auxiliary Zilhih Courts wore estubtished, to bo sujjerintundod by Assistant Jndge.<*, who, it may bo hero 
roniarkcaJ, have been termed, in siu'ceoding cmaclTnents, Snlairdinato Judges, and nob Assistant Judges. 8n«lder Ainoens 
being natives, were also ap{M>iiilod in such courts, with the same powers as those given to Sudder Anifcns by Ueguln- 
tion VllI of 1816. 'I'ho Assistant Judges had original jurisdiction to tho amount of 5,CK)0 vu]>ees ; and they were also 
to try appeals from tho decisions of tho Moonnifs. An appeal lay from the decisions of tho AsHistnnt Judges in suiis 
oxceodiug 1,000 nipces in value, to tho Zillah Courts j but above that amount to tho Provincial Courts. An appeal was 
also directed to lie from the original derisions uf the Buddor Anicons, and a special appoal from thoir decisions on 
appeals from Moonsifs, to the AasiKl ant Judges (Reg- I, 1827, ss. 2 — 7). Native Judges wito iii»jH)intod ip. the Rjimo 
year to try suits referred to them by the Assistant Judges, but not to have jurisdictitm over EiiropcauH or Ameri<!HiiM 
(Ueg. VII, 1827). Special appeals were also made admissiblo in 1827 as follows : viz , frinn tho decrees of AK-sistant 
or Native Judges, to the Provincial Courts; from decrees of the Provincial Ctmrts on apiieaU fi'oiu AssiKtant <«* 
Native Judges, to tho Sudder Adawlut (Keg. XI, 1827). In 1833 Iho jurisdiction of l{<‘gisterH vvhh fstended to 
rupees, of Sudder Ameens to 2,6O0 nipecH, and of District Moonsifs to 1,(J00 rupees (ltc»g. Ill, 1.SJ3, «.•<. 3 - - 5). Suits 
for Lakhiraj land were to bocugnizuhlo on a reduced scale aa lieforo : viz., where tho annual value of t he huel was out;- 
tenth of those ainotiats. In 1H8(5 it was enacted that tho 107th section of tho 5lhl (tco. HI, c. 155, which gave to 
British subjects in the provinces a right of appoal from tho Mofusail Courts to tho Supremo Cmirt, should cca>iC to 
have effect in India } and it was also enacted that no person by reason of birth or descent should 1 k> c.x<*mpie<l fnnn 
tho jurisdiction of tho Company’s courts (Act XI, 1836), or bo incapable of being a Principal Sudder Ameen (us the 
Native Judges wore then directed to be entitled), Sudder Ameen, or Moonsif (Act XXI V, 1836, sh. I — 5). Swinmiuy 
appeals were declared, in 1838, to be? admissible trom the orders of District Moonsifs rofueing to admit or invcstigtn'o 
suits cognizable by them, on tbr? ground of delay, informality, or other default, by tho Zillah Judges, Assistant 
Judges of Auxiliary Courts, and Principal Suddor Amoens (Act XVII, 1838). In 1843 it was onRClotl dial special 
appeals should lie to iho Suddor Adawlut from alt decisions passed on regular appeals in all vSnburdinato Civil Courts, 
when it should appear that such decisions were inconsistent with law or usage, or tho practice of such courts, or 
involved doubtful questions of law, usage, or practice (Act III, 1843, s. 1). In the same year a most important Act 
was passed, which placed tho administration of justice in Madras on its present footing. By this Act tho Provincial 
Courts of Appeal were abolished, and new Zillah Courts wore established, presided over by one Judge, to perform their 
functions, and^ to replace the Zillah Courts then existing (Act Yll, 1843, s. 1). The original jurisdietioti vested 
in tho Provincial Courts for amounts of loss value than 10,000 rupees, was transferred to tho Bubordinato Jiidgi's 
and the Principal Buddor Arnoeus (Act VI I, 1843, i. 4) i and such courts were to have jurisdiction over EuropoanH 
and Amedoana os well as natives (Act VII, 1843, s. 5). The new Zillah Courts woro to entertain appeals from the 
decrees of tho Subordinate Judges and Principal Sadder Ameens, and of Budder Ameens and District Moonsifs : they 
were also authorised to refer appeals from the decisions of District Moonsifs to the Subordinate Judges or Principal 
Sudder Amoens i and when those Jvidgcs woro stationed at places remote from tho station of tho Zillah Judge, tho 
Suddor Adawlut was empowered w.ith the sanction of Govornmont to order such appeals to be jircferred to such courts 
direct ; but it was also provided that the Zillah Judges might call up to their own courts appeals rnceived by such 
courts (Act VII, 1843, s. 8). The Govcrnmo.it was authorized to appoint Assistant Judges to tho new Zillah CuurtH, 
to whom tho Zillah Judges might refer any appeals depending before them, oxcepting appeals from the Subordiimto 
Judges and Principal 8 udder Ameens (Act VII, 1843,88. 8, 52). Appeals from the new Zillah Courts lay to tin* 
Sudder Adawlut (Act VII, 1843, s. 0). No Registers wore assigned to tho now Zillah Courts, ami consequently 
the KegifiUirs’ Courts no longer exist. Summary appeals were directed to lie to tho new Zillah Courts frotn the Sulnirdi- 
jiato Judges and rriucipal Sudder Ameens (.\c t VII, 1843, s 8), and from the new Zillah Courts to the Sudthu' Ailaivlut. 
Act VII, 1843, 8- 0). It; IBl-I it was otnuded that all suits within the competency of Principul Sudd*?!* Aineons and 
Sudder Ameens to decide, should bo ordinarily instituted in th<?ir courts ; but that they might bn withdrawn at the 
will of the Zillah Judges, who might try them theinaolves, or refer them to any other com;>eti!nt Subordinate Coui t. 
The Zillah Judges vfere also empowered to admit summary appeals from tho orders of Principal Suddor Amoens 
and Sudder Amoens rcjiHJting originu’ stiits cognizable by them on the ground of any default (Act IX, 1844, ss. 1, 2, 4). 
In 1863 Act TIT of 1843 was rep(*alo<l, and it was enacted that special appeals should lio to the Budder Adawlut 
from any dotTision passed on regular appeal in any of the lower courts on tho follow-iiig groands ; viz., (1) A fatiure to 
decide all the material points in the case, or a decision contrary to law ; (2) Misconstruction of any document ; (3) 
Ambiguity ia the decision itself ; and (4) Substantial error or defect in procedure or in the investigation of the cupr*. 
No Buch special a]>peal was to Me on matter of fact (Act XVI, 1863). (30) The eanie. Criminal Judicature. ---'Vho 

first alteration in the system of criminal judicature established at Madras in 18U2 was in the constittitiun of 
tho Fowjdorry Adawlut, which was changed in accordance with the provisions of tho Bengal Regulations with 
respect to the Nizaumut Adawlut (Reg. IV, 1806, and Beg. Ill, 1807). In the year 18U Magistrates were given 
an extended jurisdiction, and wore om]K)wered to inflict punishment on persons convicted by them, by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year with corporal punishment not exceeding thirty ratans, or by fine of 200 rupees (Beg. IV 
1811. B. 12). This power was not to bo exeroisod by their aasistanU (Keg. IV, 1811, s. 13). In 1816 tho offices 
of Zillah Magistrate and Assistant Magistrate wore transferred from tho Judge to tho Collociors of tho Zillahs and 
the AssistanU to the Colleetois (Reg. IX. 1816 as. 3, 4) j and the Magistrates were empowered (o apprehend 
offenders, and in certain canes to pass judgment, to be referred to the Fowjdarry Adawlut (Hog. IX, 1816 a. 18) 
T^ey Vere also authorized to punish persons guilty of petty thefts, and other minor offences, by stripes not exceeding 
eighteen ratans, imprisonment not exceeding fifteen days, or fine not exceeding 60 rupees (Reg. IX, 1816, ss. 33 33 35) . 
i, othM MM to Md thetn for trim! to tha Criminal Jndga of tbe Zillah (Bag. IX. 1*16, a. 3*). In the anmo voilr tlw 
Judges of the Zillah Courts were appointed to be CrimiMl Judges of their respective sillahs, with power to punish 
offenders, in some oases, with stripes not exceeding thirty ratans ; and, in cases ef theft, in addition, wfth imprisonment 
not cxceedmg six months ; in other cases with fine not exceeding 200 rupees (Reg. X, 1816, ss. 2, 7) ; but prUuncis 
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oontiouslly be made to these provisions to ascertain what is the law administered 
by the courts of the Pre.sidency. The principal Acts falling under this category 
are the following: — the “ Indian Penal Code/’ which is the statute applicable in all 

obATgod with more serioui offencce, were to be oommittod for tri»i to the Courts of Circuit (Kog. X, 1816, s. Tbo 
Criminal Judgos were also invowted with similar powers to those before exercinod by the Zillah Magistrutos (Uog. X, 
1816, s, 89)- The Zillah Magititratea were, in 1818, empowered to delegate the wVmIe or any pari of thoir auihonty 
to their Assistants (Reg- IX, 1818). Oy the 5ard Geo. Ill, c. 155, s. 105, which was piuoiuti iu 1H13, atiil which whs 
ordered to be in part promulgated at Madrua in 1820, Zillah Magistrates were given a juriKdiclion over llriritih Huhjot ts 
residing in the interior for assaults and ireapusaos against natives ; their convictions, however, in such cases were 
removable by Certiorari to the Supremo Court (Reg. II, 1820). In 1822 the Criminal Judges were authorized to take 
oognizanoe of burglary, and if not attended with violonoe to punish the offenders with thirty stripes and imprisonmunt 
with hard labour for two years t but if accompanied with violence, to commit them to the Court of Circuit. On such 
commitment the Court of Circuit was om|>owerod to punish the offenders by thirty^nine stripes, and imprisonment in 
banishment for fourteen years, if the burglary wore not attended with attempt to oiurdfi- or wounding; hue otherwise, 
on conviction, the trial was to be referred to the Fowjdarry Adawlot (Hog. VI, 1822, s. 2). The Criminal Judges were 
likewise empowered to punish for thoft exceeding 60 rupees, and not attended with attempt to murder or wit h wimnding, 
by im prison ment with hard labour for two years and thirty rataiis; but otherwise to refer the trial to the i'ircuit Jmlgo 
(Reg.VI, 1822, s. 3). The Grimiual Judges wore also authorised in oortain cases to try and punish oflonders for receiving 
or purchasing stolon goods (Reg. VI, 1822, b. 1), and convicta escaping from gaol (Reg. VI, 1822, s. 6). Theftc exi crd. 
ing 300 rupees wore, in 1825, declared nob to bn cognizable by the Oriminal Judge, who was to cotniuic ofTondor!* 
in such cases to the Court of Circuit (Uog. I, 1825, s. 80). The AsHt.-»Latit Judges appointotl under Regulation 1 of 1827 
were constituted Joint Criminal Judges of their Zitlahs ; nnd Subordinate Collectors exercising the ]K>wer8 of Mugistratos 
wore directed to be calU'd Joint Magistrates (Reg. IF, 1827, ss. 2 — 6). The Native Judges appointed under Regulation 
VII of 1827 were constituted Native Criminal Judges in the same year, and were ordered to be guided by the sumo rules 
as Criminal Judges, and invested with tluj saino powf^rs as Magistrates, but without jurisdiction over aur Kuropeaus 
or Americans (Reg- V’lIT, 1827) ; th<*y were afterwards, in 1836, designated Principal Sudder Atnoeas (Act XXIV, 1830, 
a. 1). In 1827 a Regulation was also passod (Reg. X, 1827) for the gradual introductiun of tlio trial by jury into tlm 
oritninal judicature, and it was declared to be iinnecesMary fur either the Judge of Circuit, or the Fow'jdarry Adawlut, to 
require a Fatahwa from their law officers as to the guilt of the priS'>ner, that bring establislied by the verdict of the 
jury (Reg. X, 1827, s. 33). In the yetur 1828 the use of the ratan was abolished, and the cat of-tiino tails substituted 
<Heg. VIIl’ 1828) j and in 1830 the korah was also discontinued, and a like substitution ordered (Reg. U, 1830). FomaJos 
were ezomptod from punishmoiit by flogging in 1833 (Reg. II, 1833). Magiatrates, Criminal, Joint rrimiual, and Native 
Criminal Judges were, in 1832, respectively empowered to adjudge solitary imprisonment in all cases cognizable by (horn 
(Rag. XIll, 1832, s. 4). In the year 1833 Criminal, Joint Criminal and Native Criminal Judgos were authori/.od to 
employ the Sadder A moons in the investigation and decision of criminal ciiaes,* except in cases c-ommiltuble for trial 
before the Court of Circuit { such Judges to have fiower to overrule the dociaious of tbo 8uddor Aiueeiis, who were, 
moreover, not to have any jurisdiction over Europeans or Amerioans (Reg. Ill, 1833, s. 2). In 1837 the MagiHtratos were 
authorised to send persons, not being Europeans or Amerioans, for trial, oommitment, or confinement, to the Principal 
Sadder Ameena (Aot XXXIV, 1837). The Fowjdarry Adawlut was empowered in IBiO to dispense altogether with the 
Vatahwa, but not with the Hahomodan law (Act I, 1840). In the year 1841 it wae enacted that State offences should 
be triable by the ordinary criminal tribunals, but the sentenooa and proceedings in snob oases wore dlrootod to be 
reported to the Fowjdarry Adawlut, who wore again to refer their aentenoes to the Qovemment for oonOrmation (Act V, 
1841). In 1843 sentencos passed by Justices of the Peace in the mofasail, or Magistrates, on British subjects residing in 
the provinces, for assaults and trespasses against natives of India, under the 53rd Qeo. Ill, o. 155, s. 105, were made 
appoalable in the regular course, according to the Regulations and Acts of Qovemmout, in the same manner as ordinary 
sentences passed in the ordinary exercise of a Magistrate's jurisdiction ; and when so nppoalud, they wore no longer in 
be liable to revision by Certiorari (Act IV, 1843). The Judges of the now Zillah Courts established in the same year were 
empowered to exercise all the powers of the Judge^s of the Courts of Circuit (Act VII, 1813, s. 26), which were then 
abolished; and they wore directed to hold permanent sessions, for the trial of all persons accused of crimes formerly 
cwgiiixable by the Courts of Circuit (Act VII, 1843, s. 27). it was made competonl to the Sessions Judge in criminal 
cases, to avail himself of the aid of reHpectablo imtivcs, or other persona in either of the two following ways, viz. (1) 
By constituting them Assessors, or nioiubers of the Court, with a view to benefit by their observations, particularly i*i the 
examination of witnussos ; or, (2) By mnplr»ying them more nearly as a jury, to attend during the trial, to suggost points 
of inquiry, and after consultation to deliver in their verdict. The decision was, however, to be passed according to the 
opinion of the Judge, whethor agreeing with the Assessors or Jury, or not ; but if in opinmition to their opinions, it wii'4 
to be refoired to the Fowjdarry Adawlut (Act Vll, 1843, a. 32). He also had the power of overruling criminal seutcnccs 
of Sadder Ameons (Act VII, 1813, s. 36). Thn criminal jurisdiction of the Zillah Courts constituted by the Uogulntimis 
was transferred to the .8ubordinat<t Criminal Courts established under Regulations IT and VIII of 1827 (Act Vll, 1843, 
a. 1). It may be added that the AsifiiBtaut Judges constituted niider Regulation 11 of 1827, and who were to take the 
f unqtions of the Criminal Judges, were, anti are now, called Subordinate Judges. The power of the Mauris trains was 
also extended in this year, and they were authorized to exercise the powers vested in Criminal Judges by liegulaiion 
Xof 1816 ooncnrrently with the Subordinate Criminal Courts (Act Vfl, 1843, s. 54) ; an appeal however was (jirocted 
to lie from their sentoncos within one month to the Sessions Judge (Act VII, 1843, s. 55). in the year 1854 District 
Moousifa were given a criminal jurisdiction in petty offences and petty thefts (Act XII, 1854). (31) Amsedmsat o/ /lis 

Jrapertol Isgitlatur^ in 1853. — The Legislature established by the Aot of 1834 lasted for twenty-seven years ; but a con- 
siderable change was made in its character and constitution by an Act passed in 1853. The former Act was passed for 
a period of twonty years, and accordingly fresh legislation became necessary. It was provided by the new Act 
passed in 1853 (16 A 17 Vio., c. 65, s. 22) that certain Legislative Councilloni should be added to the exi«ting 
Council I that no law made by the Council should have force or be promulgated until the same had been assented 
to by the Governor- General whether he had or had not been present in Council at the making thereof ; and that no 
each law should be invalid by reason only that the same affect^ any prerogative of the Grown, provided the previous 
sanction of the Crown thereto hod been obtained. It authorised Her Majesty to appoint a commission in England 
to consider the recommendations and reports of the Indian Law Commissioners. The effect of the new Act was to 
enlarge the Oounoil, when acting in its legislative capacity, by the addition of new members, called Legislative Members, 
of whom two were English Judges of the Calcutta Supreme Court, and the others were appointed severally by the local 
Governments. At the same time the fourth ordiniiy OounoUlor, who bald under the former Aot the corresponding 
office of Legislative Member, was made a member in the executive branch as well as fn the legislative branch. Conse- 
quent upon these changes, disouiaion became orsJ instead of in writing j bills were referred to seleoi committees instead 
of a single member ; and legislative bosinese was conducted in public instead of in secret. The system so introdooed 
was. considered by those who were well versed in it to be a ve^ improvement upon the former system. (32) 

B^ioratian y/ Provincial Isgitlaturoc by the Indian CouneiU Act qf 186l.'-*WhUe, however, the Conncil was thus improved 
in two important features, — ** a, ’* hk^al representation of provinces and " 5. *' special adaptation for legislative 
functions, — it did not satisfy the ideas of many. Lord Canning wrote as follows in 1859 : — There is no doubt that the 
iotrodootion of a single member from each loc^ Government has been a great advantage | but although an improvement 
has been thus made in the system antecedent to 1854, 1 do not think that it has been carried far enough j I do not 
think that the principle of representing the lobal Governments having been once admitted, the Governments of Madree 
and Bombay oan be reasonably expected to bo satisfied with the share which they at present have in any legislation 
directly concerning their ovm Presidencies, and I believe that by giving them a much larger share in it, careful local 
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ordinary criminal caaes, containing some provisions not to be found in the 
corresponding English statutes ; the . “ Code of Civil Procedure,” the “ Code of 
Criminal Procedure ; ” the “ Indian Succession Act,” which codifies the customs of 


measaroi may bo facilitated a«d expedited without Jendinjf t-o any interforenoe witlt moaimre« of a (feneral character 
or with the authority nnd reAponsibilittoB of tlie Governor -General in Council, and after diaousaiug various propoHala, 
he BuggCHtod the cpt.iblishTncint of Local Logialativo Councils. Accordingly when the Oovornmont of ludia passed in 
185tl (21 4 22 Vic , c. IOC) from the Kiist India Company to the British nation, the opfiortunily was taken for a fresh 
departure in the work of legislation, and it was decided to empower the Hubfirdiiiate, ur provincial, guvcrjiincnts to 
frame and pons all minor Acts required for tKo administration of thoir local afCuirs, leaving th<i Bcipronu.* council to 
snperviso their work and to frame and pass all raoasures of imperial uuporta:ico applicahlo to tho empire genurully. 
In 1801 therefore was passed the 24 and 2b Vic., c. 67, the '* Indian Councils Act/’ which (us aniundod in somu 
partibulars by later statutes) is the Inw under which the present legislature suhMists. A special feature in the now 
arrangement was the udmisHion of n cornparutivoly largo number of non-official or indopeiulcnt luemhors, whoso luciil 
or special knowledge might be of service in inJ vising the Government on matters of custom, <ir on special loquirenients 
of the people. (33) P^inal Cfnle and tv'o Procedure Codes , — In the nest three years after the procluinatiun of the 
Queen, first the Civil Prt>codaro Code, and then tho Penal Code, and almost iinmodialcly afterwards the Criminal 
Vrocecluro Code, all (»f which had bt.*en long in preparation, were enacted. They applied to tho wdiole empire, nnd all 
courts were governed by the procedures the rein lin'd down, except iho Supremo Courts and thosi ostahlishod by Uoy^*l 
Chivrtor. Those three Codes were passed reH)>ectivoly in tlic* yoars 1859, i860 and 1861. (31) Inseituiion of it 'ujh 

the Supreme ami Shudder (/owrts. — In 1861 a Bill w»u» introduced into ParliamcfJit fvir tho ostablislirnont. 
of new High Courts. As far back ns 1852-53, in tho evidence which was given befort? the committee which sat on 
East Indian affairs, a strong opinion was expressed by those most compotont to give it, that it was dcsirablo with u 
view to the bettor administration of justice in India that tho Supremo and Sudilor Courts should, in each ITosidonc^', 
bo consolidated into one, so as to unite the legal training of iho English law'yers with tho intimate knowledge of tho 
customs, habits, and laws of tho natives posaessod by tho Judges in tho country. Tho Act was speedily passed, and by 
it tho Crown. (24 A 25 Vic., c. 104) was ein powered to establish, by Lottors Patent, a High Court for the Bengal division 
of tho Prosidoncy of Fort William and also at Madras and Bombay ; and it onactcKl that thertnipon the Supremo 
Courts and the Courts of Sudder Uiwanuy Adawlut and Sadder Nizaumut or Fowjdarry Adawlut should bo abolisliod. 
The jurisdiction and powers of the High Courts were to be fixed by the Letters Patent. Thornupon charters wero 
Issued in 1SG2, and afterwards new* chartors in 1865, constituting the High Courts in Bengal, Mailrus, and Bombay. 
Tho first charters of tho Madras and Bombay High Courts bear date the 2Gth Juno of 1862. Tho result of iho establish- 
mont of the High Courts was to combino tho Judges of tho Supreme and Sudder Courts, and thereby to coiiKtitutc a 
single tribunal. But as far as tho policy of fusing two rival systems of judicial adnunistration wsh cnncerned, no great 
change was thereby made. Tho Supreme Court still survived as a distinct branch of the High Court, viz., in its 
original side. The law or equity wliich it enforced on its original side was tho samo as would have been applied by 
the old Supreme Court, nnd was diatifict from the rules of law, equity, and good conscience apydiod by the appellate side 
which aucceeds to the old Sadder Court. The ortminal and admiralty, testamentary, and inatrimuaial jurisdictions of 
the High Conrt in its original side wore the same as those exeroisod by the tribunal to which it sueooeded. Us 
criminal proctMltire, too, remained at this period distinct from that of tho appcllaio side. The special innovation on 
this occasion was that the civil prreodure of tlie old Supreme Court was done away with, and Act VI II of 1859 was 
substituted as the Ccxle uniformly and universally applicable throughout India. (35) Institution oj Divorce Qeurt a , — In 
1869 tho High Courts were constituted by Act IV of 1869, passed by the Go voruor- General tu Council, Courts of 
Divorce of persons professing the Christian religion. (36) Keesnt changes in other cemrta . — Tho establishment of theso 
High Courts and tho passing of the Indian Councils Act, 1G61, led to a general reconstitution of courts of juditmture 
throughout the country. In 1871 it was found expedient to consolidate and amend the law relating to the District 
and Subordinate Civil Courts in the Lowur and North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal. Accordingly 
Act VI of that year was passed by the Governor-General in Council, called the Bengal Civil Courts' Act, 1871. In 
reference to Madras, Act HI of 1873 contains provisions for the conrts of tho districts of that Presidency similar 
to those which are contained in Act VI ot 1871 ; except that the Moonsif has jurisdiction np to Rupees 2,500. Tho 
Act extends to the whole Prosidoucy, osclnsive of those tracts whioh are subject to the agents for Oanjam and 
Visagapatam. Act XV of 1882 repealed all prior oniictmenis, and at pronont const itutoa the Small Cause Courts 
of the Presidency towns. With regard to the Mofussil, Small Cause Courts wore established (Act X Li 1 of i860) in 
1860 I and in 1865 tho taw relating to (Act XI of 1865) them was consolidated and amended. In 1869 tho law relating 
to the apyioiatment of Justices of the Pence was ounsolidatod and amended by Act 11 of that year passed by tho 
Governor-General of India in Council. The new Code of Criminal Procedure (X of X8.H2), sections 22 to 25, uow 
contains the law on the subject. Tho law relating to Coroners in the Presidency towns was consolidated by Act XV of 
1871. The Act was subsequently amended by Act X of 1881, and finally by tho Criminal Procedure Code (X of 1882). 
(37) Charsgea made by the recant Codes of Crim-vnol Procedure , — The first Code on the subject of Criminal Procedure 
was pasf;cd as above stated in 1661. It was the product of several generations of Indian statosnien. The system 
whioh they originally established was from time to time freqnently altered, amended, and re-adjusted, and at length a 
very large number of ri^gulations and Acts were consolidated and compressed inU) u single Code. 'J'hcm followed various 
ameudments of tho Code itself, nnd, in course of time, Act VIII of 3869 consolidated these amendinents. Tho result 
of the Amending Acts and of Act VI 11 of 1869 was not considered satisfactory. Tho consequence wa.s that the Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1872 was pussed, which enmo into force on tho 1st of Soptcn\ber of that your. It i-opoalcd the Codo 
of 1869 and so mnch of the Code of 1861 as hud not boon repealed, and various other Acts bearing upon minor points 
of criminal law and procedure. Tho Inter Code (viz.. Act VIH of 1869) had made exltutsivo amendinents in tho earlier 
law without ropeuling it, so that Codes were in existence instead of one. I’ho Act of 1872 ontiroly rc-urrnnged the 
law, and also ruconsiructod nil fho ciirntMul cimrts throughout tho mofussil. In respect of the courts the Codo 
proceeded upon the same principle as the Bengal Sessions J udges' Act of 1871. It repealed a number of Acts and 
vogulationa which, In an obscure and fragmentary luaiincr, established criuiinul courts, aiul pltu'cd tRe constitution and 
powers of those courts in a dear and distinct shape. The Code enacted that besides the High Courts there should bo 
four grades of criminal courts in British India, exclusive of those of the Presidency Magistrates. The Code wua 
amended by several Acts (vis., XI of 1874. X of 1875, and IV of 1877), and e\*entuu11y a new Codo (Act X of 1882) 
was passoil to consolidate and atuoiid thu law relating to criminal proc^uro. The now Code applies to tho whole of 
India, while Act X of 1872 excluded from its operation High Courts in their original criminal jurisdiction and tlio 
Courts of Police Magistrates in the l*i*i!sidency towns. Tho new Code repealed, wholly or partially, a nnniber of Acts, 
Including Act X of 1876, which regnlated the criminal procedure of the High Courts, and Art IV of 1877, which 
regulated that of the Presidency Magistrates. Act X of 1882 enacted that besides High Courts, nnd courts established 
under any other law than the Code, there should bo five classes of criminal courts in British India, viz. ; — ’’ a. " Courts 
of Sosaion i ** 6. " Courts of Presidency Magistrates ; “ c, ** Courts of MagiBirates of tho first class » “ d. " Courts of 
Magistrates of the second class ; *' «. ” Courts of Magistratos of the third class. All criminal trials in British India 
were to bo held before one or other of those courts. (38) List of Chief Jueticcat — Tho following is the list of the Chief 
Justices of Madrasi — 6ir Thomas Andrew Strange, sworn in 4th 8opteml>or 1801 ; Sir John Hoiiry Nrwbolt, sworn in 
lOth July 1816; Sir Edmund Stonley, sworn In 4th September 188U ; Sir Ralph Palmer, sworn in 7th Juiio 1825; Sir 
Bobort Buckley Corny n, sworn in 31st December 1835; Sir Edward John Gsmbicr, sworn in 22nd May 1842; Sir 
Christophor Rawlinson. sworn in 15th April 1850 1 Sir Henry Davison, sworn in 11 th Mat ch 1850 ; Sir CoUoy Usbmiun 
Scotland, sworn in 24th^May 1861 ; Sir Waller Morgan, sworn in 27th November 1871 ; Sir Charles Arthur Tomer, 
swoiii in 7th February 1879, 
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inheritance among Hindoo and Mahomedan families, and among Europeans who 
may have or who hav© not acquired an Indian domicile ; the “ Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act,” a statute of importance to the trading communities ; the Act for the 
Registration of Assurances,” vviiich provides for the record of all deeds creating 
any interest or title in landed property; the “Joint Stock Companies Act,” which 
resembles the English statute of similar title and purpose, and is valuable for 
India, were the majority of industrial undertakings can only be worked by asso- 
ciated capital ; and Acts providing for the appointments of “ Administrators- 
Qeneral ” and “ Official Assignees,” and for the proper discharge of their duties. 

362. Beyond the law of the Indian Legislatures again, there remains to bo 
consulted a considerable portion of the English Statute Book. A list of the whole 
of this body of English statute law which may be held applicable to this Presidency 
is given in Vol. II, App. LII. The same statutes will be found printed ‘ in extonao * 
so far as they are not repealed in two volumes entitled “ Statutes relating to India,” 
published under the authority of the Legislative dopartmeut of the Government 
of India. 

363. In the foot-note p] will be found a classification of the statute law of tlio 
Presidency. In Vol. II, App. LIII, will be found a complete alphabetical index to 


[^] Classification of tiik Statutl 1»aw ok thk Pkebi^bncit. — In a recmit publir-atioa bj u Uto Atlvoontc GoniMnl 
of this Pri'fiiJoncy tho siututc law in foroo in iho Proeidenej has boon claastfiod by subjects into i(«u niain 1« 'HiIh 1'ho 
scheme is horu siiininai'ized, ns Horvtng to furnish a cutnpondious view of the whole UkIv of sintulo law applivuMn to 
tbo courts. (2) /, Jiifcryoc/rjfion.-'lt is doairablo to know at tho outset the prcciso moaning of tho 

language employed by the legislature luul the local areas to which its measures are applicuiilo. EitHcliiu'ntn tbcrcforH 
which ma)' be placed uiulor ciasH 

and that of the GLVornor of Fort St. Gc'orge have passed General OlauHcs Acts tiod there are ('nuctiuoiits umot)/* 
the Eugliih statutes applioabb:) to British Inilia, which Heal with souh topics as the date from which Acta of Parlianirnt 
are to bo deemed to take effect, and auoh mutters. In (his preliminary part may also be placuni the ** Laws Local 
Extent Act, 1674/' a measure which has the of showing what laws are in force in ihv)Be parte of British India 

administered under tho regular law of the onipiro, in all that is to say except the '* FchcMiuled districts," and also of 
defining with exactness what these schodnled districts are. The law to be in force in the scheduled districts may be 
either in oases of doubt defined; or in sohio iustanoes introdneod from other ports of India, by notifications of the Govommetit 
under Act XIY of 1674 tho Scheduled Districts' Act "). So that there need, for the fotnrs, bo no ambiguity as to whst 
the mdsttng law is in each portion of ihe empire. (3) Claw$ II, Oovfrfknutntji and Z 6 gialat'ure 0 . — The next class niay be held 
tu oonsint uf enactments wb*ch concern the coiiBtitotion and powers of Governments and legislatures. If laws bo 
regarded as commands cf the aov^ircign authority to its snbjeota, the first question concerning law must ho as to tho 
person or persons who consiitute that sovereign authority, the oonditions and limitations subjc<»t U> which, the mothi 
in which, and the enbonlfuate authorities throngh whom, it is oxoroisod. In the case of British India tho sovereign 
authority is the Queen and ParliaTucut cxcrct.iiLg such powers ae the oonstitof ion allows to them respoctivoty. Tins 
sovereign authority has oorrsti^utod scvcT-nl snborflinate anthoritios and invested them with p^>wers. The Council of India, 
the Secretary of State for India, the Govcrnur-Gcneral, tho Govomors, Lienteuanf -Guvemors and Chief CoEnmissioners, 
the Coaacil of tho Goveroor-Gcnenil hint! Cotincils, all oxerciso different degrees of delogatod authority, 

originating with the sovereign power. Subject to certain limitations and with power on an emergonry to legislate by 
ordtxUkUJO on bia own reaptiusibility tho Govcruor-tjeneral governs British India, except curtain spiscially a^lirtitiistorod 
portions, bylaws passed in his council. The local Govenunonte have power to legislate for t)ie several I'residencios, bur 
they cannot by tbeir legislation affect any Act of Farlianiont. of whatever daU*, or any Act of the Govomor-Genrral pitssed 
subsequeni to let August XRtil (the date of the poLsiog of the Indian Gonncil's Act 24 and 26 Vic., c, 67); the area of 
their legislative powers is thoroforo restricted. The enact monts dealing with the powers and procednre of these various 
anthorities are oxtremciy nurnerons, and thuir arrangement is intricate. (4) Class IIJ, Courbi.— Enactments under class 
111 may deal with the principal agency by which the commands of the authorities last mentioned are carried out, vir.., 
the oonrts. The result of a command, issued by a person who has power to enfoi'ce obodiouce, is to give rise to 
doUes and rights i the duty being that of obedience on tho part of the person to whom tho command is issued, the 
right being that of every person, whoso interests are affected by the obedience of others to the law, to have the law in that 
respect obeyed. In tho infancy of .,.^cii>ty tho ofiicos of sovereign and judge are nsually found combined in a single 
person ; but at an early stage of civilixaiiun it becomes necessary t<i have a special rnaobinory for ascertaining and declaring 
authoritatively what these rights and dutioB are. This matrhinery is offorviod by tho oonrts of law. In India the courts 
are the Jndioial committee of the Privy Conncil, the High Oonits, the criminal «H>urts created under the Criminal 
Pi*006dnre Code, the civil courts created for the several Preaidenoiea, and provinces under different Civil Conrfs’ Acts, 
(in Madras Act III of 1873), Courts of Small Causes, Felloe Magistrates in I’rusidenoy towns, Cantonment Magistrates 
Village Punchayct Courts, Military Courts of B<MiueBtv, Ac. There are enivctnieuts referring to all thc^so tribunals. 
(6) CloMB fV,0^cial » — It is necessary for tho sovereign authority not only to have the moans of iieoortainiitg wh;vt. 
are the duties and rights to which its commands have given rise among its sabjects, but to have the moans of cjifiircing 
them. Disobedience most be punished and tho performance of daties must be exacted. This is done through the 
agency of officials, and ouaotments to be placed under class IV may accordingly deal with officials, t^specially the largest 
and most important class of officials, the army. Under this heading come not only the English Mntiiiy Act. and tho 
Indian Articles of War, but the enactments dealing with such matters as the adaHnistratioii of military canUmmciiiii, inili- 
taiy basaars, the volunteers, the winding up of deceased soldiers* estates, the disposal of luimtio s<ilHfers. dnscfrters, lonri- 
neers, Ao> Besides Acts as to soldiers, there may be placed again in this class enaotnnmts dealing with other important 
officials, poblic aocouTitants, the A'dministrator'General, Coroners, the Official Trustee, the Folice, Stxsroiaries to Govern* 
ment, reveone and other public servants. (6) 'Cla$M V, Her^ws.^Among the most important functions of Government 
are the imposition of taxes, the collection of revenue, and the regnlation of coinage and oilier circulating medium. 
Knaotments cm these sabjects may be placed in class V. This will include law, relating to customs, excise, land revenue, 
local rates, and cesses, water rates, port dnes, stamps, ooart fee^ coinage, and paper cnrrcncy. (7) Class VI, Oeneral 
Administration * — A sixth class of enactments may deal with a misoellaneons class of sabjects grouped under the heading 
** General Admimstraiion.** In these enactments will be induded those arrangements by which the general business of 
the State is oarriod on, public order is maintained, and the wants of society are provided fur. (6) Vllt JliQhfs . — 

The above may ha said to oomplete that portion id the law which deals directly with the Government, its conitiintion, 
Che fegisUtnres by which it speaks, the courts which interpret and aroly its laws, the officials who enforce its orders, 
tho pQcnniery resoaroos at its cemmand, and its g en eral firrangemente for the onotrol and well being of society. It is 
necessary howsvor to pass to a now class of onactmenU or those which regulate the position of individuel and their 
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the iinrepealed Acts and Regulations of Indian Liegislatures applicable to Madras, 
carried ^wn to the end of 1884. The summary at foot [*] is an alphabetical list 
of the more important of these, or those most frequently referred to in practice. 
The law under subject-heads relating to Madras administrative machinery is shown 
in Vol. II, App. LIV. The rules having the force of law are given in the last 
Appendix of Yol. II. 


relations either to Ooremment or to ono another. HJTery law indicates, as already said, duties and rights ; the duty of all 
subjects whom it affects to obey it, aud a corresponding right on the part of those concerned to hsvo it obeyed in every 
respect in which obedience to it affects their interests- These rights are frequently not esprossed in words, but they 
are none the less recognized by law. There is no written law to tho effect that a man is entitled to enjoy his own 
without interruption, nor until 1872 was there an express law rendering it a duty to fulfil a contract. But the courts have 
proceeded on the assumption that such laws exist, and that any one who is injured by their broaqh has a right of 
action against the wrongdoer. There are on the other hand some rights which are expressly conferred or dofinctl 
by legal enactments. These may conveniently be eauTAersted under class Yll. They may be divided ah follows : — ** u /’ 
General rights of status, for instance the right which allows any one to. change his religion without thereby 
forfeiting his rights to property ; rights as to f^qnisition of domicile, the right to h^dd landr immunity from slavery, 
Ac. 1 **6.*' certain special privileges accorded to individuals or families, such for instance as those enjoyed in Madras by 
some members of tho Prince of Arcot's family •,** c.*' rights, enjoyed by ouo peraun os against another, arising out. of 
particular relatiouBhips, such as the rights * inter so ’ of guardian and wai-d, husband and wife, parent and child, Ac. ; 

d.” various rights to property arranged according to the mode in which in each instance they may be acquired, whotber 
by proscription, socccssion, ivivtntion, contract, or otherwise. (9) Clais PX/J, Breaches of duty . — Class VIII may include 
Acts which deal with the preservation of rights given by Government to its subjects and which enforce their presor* 
vation by punishing breaches of duty. First m^^y be considered such breaches of duty as tho law punishes irrospective 
of tho wish of tho individual who happens to bo aggrieved ; in other words offences. The principal law dealing with theno 
is the Indian Penal Code, but thore are some other entirely penal enactments. Under this heading should strictly he ranged 
the serions detached penal clauses which many Acts contain, by wa^ of enforcing tho particular dnty enjoined. Tho Customa* 
Consolidation Act prohibits smuggling, and enforoos that prohibition by the imposition of various forfeitures and penaU 
ties on any person concerned in it. Under a second heading of this class would bo ranged those brcachos of duty which 
the law does not punish of its own lootioii, but for which it allows the individual aggrieved by the broach to obtain 
compensation if hoplouflos. These ar»> called ** inJurioR.” Under thio heading will be placed ** breach cf contract, " Ihn 
law prescribing the general duty of performing Oontraots, though tho particular details of tho contract uro left in each 
case to the wislt of iho contracting parties. (10) C^usfi fX, Praeodure . — Class IX comprising enactments on prf»ccdiiio 
would conclude the n<'c'ount of the substantive law of the Presidency. Tt would itioludo tho Acts which regulate tho 
procedure of the courts, civil and criminal, the rules by which edmisfiion of evidence in thotn Ui reguIiAtcd, aud tho 
oaths or affirmations by which tcstimoiiv is confirmed. (11) Cla:49 Hepealintj Ai't . — Under this special class may be 
placed the solo surviving general Kepealing Act India Act XVI of 1874. The Act is ono of a sorios the olijoct of which 
IS to olear tho statute hook of supot tluous matter. Having repealed amongst other Acts of the preceding year (Act XIT of 
1878), it is liable to bo itself repealed. Kaoh of those Repealing Acts provides that the repeal by it of any enactment 
shall not affect any Statute, Act or Regulation in which snob enactment has been applied, incorporated or referred to j 
and that tho Act shall not affect tho validity of any thing already done or suffered, or indemnity granted, or right gr 
title already acquired or accrued, or remedy in n'spect tberoof, or proof of any past act j nor affoct any principle or 
rule of law, or established jiirisdiotion, form or course of ploading, practice or procedure, or existing usage, custom, 
]>rivilege, restriction, exemption, office or appriiutmeut. Tho repeal in each instance c-an therefore have no effect rm 
the oxisting law of iho country, but merely reduoos tho bulk of the statuUs book by the removal of superfiaous matit^r. 
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364. Hindoo a.vd Mahomkdan Civil Law. — Section 17 of the Act of Parliament 
2l8t Geo. Illf c. 70 (1781) provides that in diapntea between the nntive inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta before tho Snpieme Court of that place tht'ir inheritance and 
succession to lands rents and goods, and all matters of contract and dealing 
between party and party shall be determined in the case of Hindoos (there called 
Gentoos) by the laws and usages of Hindoo.s, and in the case of Malu-vuedans, l>y 
the laws and usages of Mahoinedans ; ah«l wliere only one of the parlies shall l>»» 
a Hindoo or Mahomedan, by tlie laws and usages of the d< fendant. By the :>9th 
and 40th Goo. Ill, c. 71), s. 2. power was given to the King in Council t(j establish 
a Supreme Court at Madras, to consist of a like number of persons as the Supreimi 
Court already established at Fort William, and with like jurisdictions. All these 
provisions were carried out by <a charter .snb.se(juently grant cd. 'Die rliarti r 
granted pursuant to this statute was dated 20th December 1800; it established 
the Supreme Court at Madras, to consist of a Chief tliistioe and two I’uisno 
Judges. This was further coidirmctl by Section IV of 4th Geo. IV, c. 71 (1828), 
by which the Supreme Court :it Madras is authorized to do execute per form and 
'fulfil all such acta authorities duties, &e., as the Supremo Court at Cirlcutt i, is 
authorized to do execute jierform and fulfil. Under Section 1 1 of th<;2 lth and 
2oth Vic., c. 104 (1861) provi.sions thus applicable to the Supreme Coui't at 
Madras apply to the present Higli’ Court of Madru.s. Claime 19 of the Letters 
Patent issued in 186r> under tho last enactment contain provi.sion.s eonfoiaualdo 
to the above. Section 16 of India Act III of 1878 (the Madras Civil (hun ts’ Act) 
lays down for tho other Civil Courts of the Presidency, that wlier c in any suit or 
proceeding it is necessary for any Court under that Act to decide any tpit i^fion 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriago or caste, or any leligious jnsage, or 
institution; (a) the Hindoo huv in caaeB where the parties arc iSindoo.^, and tho 
Mahoinodau law in cases where the parties arc Mahomedans, (,'r {0) any cnttoni 
(if such there be) having tho force of law and governing the parties or }»ro{)(irty 
concerned shall form tho rule of decision, unless such law or custom has, by legis- 
lative enactment, been altered or abolished, and (c) in cases where no spwific 
rule exists, the Court shali act according to justice equity and goc/d couseleneo. 
Tho Hindoo law that is thus administered is founded theoretically on tho 
ancient Dharma Shastras, as appearing in the dige.sts of Menoo an d Yajnavaikya; 
the former dating before, and the latttw dating after, tho Clirist.ian eru. CaLu* 
commentaries however arc of more practical iniportaiice. Tho priticiral of 
these works in .douthern India arc the Sinrity Chandrica, the Daya Vihhaga, 
the Saraswatee Vilasa, and the Vyavahara Nirnaya. The Sinrity Ciiandrica 
was written by Devanda Bhatta, during tho existence of the Vijianugger 
dynasty in tho Deccan, and lies date is believed to have boon about (he mifldle 
of the thirteenth century. The only tninslatioii a; ycL pnblii.iied is that iiy 
Kristnasawmy Iyer, Aladras, 1867. Dr. GoUhstuclwer i- stated '..o Jiave hfi. an 
edition aud translation rcatly for tho press, but it li'i.s not. been priutod. Tho 
Daya Vibhaga was -.vritten by Mailhaviya, who was prinio mini.ster of s«”'eral 
kings of the Vijiariugger dynasty, and who nourished during the latter half of tho 
fourteenth century. It htis been translated by the late Dr, Burnell of th</: Civil 
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Service. The Saraawateo Vilasa was written in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by Pratapa Roodra Deva, one of the kings of Orissa. It has recently been 
translated by the Rev. Mr. Foulkes. The Vyavahara Nirnaya was written by 
Varadaraja. Of this author nothing is known except that he was probably 
a native of the Tamul country, and lived at the end of the sixteenth or beginning 
of the seventeenth century. This also has been translated by Ur. Kurnell. 
There are also compilations by Europoan authors. Evid(*nce on Hindoo local 
custom and usage is taken by the courts, and such customs and usages arc recog- 
nized unless they are immoral or opposed to public policy, or are in contravention 
of any Act of the Legislature. The authorities of Malioinedan law may bo 
epitomized as follows (1) the Koran, with the Tafsirs or commentaries ; (2; tho 
Hadees or traditions, with the works on Ijma, tho decisions of the companions of 
Mahomed and their disciples tho Keeyalis, or conclusions deduced from a compari- 
Bon of the Koran the Soonna ami Ijma according to the exeici.so of private 
judgment; (3 j general trcati.so3 on the fundamental principles of law and digests 
of general or special law, with their eommentarifes ; (t) separate treatises on tho 
law of inlKM-itanco ; (h) the Fntahwa, or books of decisions. A sixth elas.s may 
be formed of tho works of European scholars. Local custom as distinguished 
from written law is of less pi’actical importance among the Mahomedans than it is 
among the Hindoos. 

365. Leoislativr CotiNcii-. — Under tho Indian Councils Act of 1861 (24 and 
25 Vie., c. 67), the local legislating authority [*] for the Presidency of Madras is 
vested in the Governor in Council ; the council, at meetings held for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations, consisting of the ordinary members with tho 
addition of the Advocate. Cenoral and such other persons, not less than four or 
more than eight in number, as tho Governor may nominate. Not loss than one- 
half of the persons so nominated are non-olRcials. At a luoetingof the council for 
this special purpose, the Governor, or in his absence the senior civil ordinary 
member of council, presides, and busiticss can only be transacted if the Gov<n'nor 
or some ordinary member of coimcil and at least four other members an? prestmt. 
In the case of a dilFerence of opinion the President has, if nocessar}', a casting vote. 
The business of the m(?eting is coutined to tho consideration of measures already 
introduced into the council, or to granting sanction for the introduction of new 
measures. No measure affecting the public revenues can be introduced without the 
previous sanction of tho Governor. Every law or regulation made by the council 
must, before it comes into force, receive the assent of the Governor in tho first 
instance, and subsequently that of the Governor-General, and is eventually subject 
to be disallowed by the Crown. 

366. Except with the sanction of the Governor-General previously obtained, no 
meMure can bo introduced (1) affecting the public debt of India, or tho customs 
duties, or any other tax or duty now in force and imposed by tho authority of the 

^Government of India for tho general purposes of such Government; (2) regulating 
any of the current coin, or the issue of ai>y bills, notes, or other paper currency 
(3) regulating tho conveyance of letters by the post office or messages by the 
electric telegra})h within the Presidency; (4), siltering in any way the Penal 
Code of India as c.stablishcd by Act of the Governor- Genera.] in Council, No. 
XLV of 1860 ; (5) affecting tho religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India ; (6) affecting the discipline or maintenance 
of any part of Her Majesty’s military or naval forces; (7) regulating patents or 
copyrights ; (8) affecting tho relations of tho Government with foreign princes 
or states. 

367. Rules for the conduct of business at the meetings of council have been 
made under the provisions of Section 37 of the Act.[*] The most important of these 


• J BEtATiWG TO THE LcotBLATiTX CciUNciT,.— Untler Act 24 and 26 Vic,, c. 67 (1861), 

■L 37 (Indian Council® Act), the following have the force of law in thi® Pro«iiloncy (1) Rule® for the conduct of 
bosmia 1 ^ meeting® of the Uadm Council for making Law® and Begulaiions, dated 27fh Fubruary 1863 : (2) amend- 
ment of Bnlee, dated 28rd November 1882. Tbeae are shown in extenso in tho next foot-note. 

TB* OoifDrcT or Buainb®® in thb Hadba® LmiSLATrva CotmciL— (1) 2r®effng®.-.The word connril 
M need in theM rule® almU mean tlm council of the (lovemor of Fort 8t. George assembled for the pnrpoee of making 
law® and reir^lations. The worn Fr^sident a® used fn theee rule® ®han mean the Qovomor, or in hUebsence 
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relate to the introduction of bills. When leave has been obtained for the introduc- 
tion of a Bill either from the council when sitting or from the Governor during the 
adjournment, the Bill is printed, together with u statement of objects and reasons, 
and a copy is furnished to each meiubor of the council. On the day fixed for the 


•onior oiril ordinary member of countiil proBont and presHidinf^. (2) The Governor tihall appoint; the timeii and 
plauee of ineotinf^ of the council. (3) Tho I'rosidont may adjourn, >viLbuut any diticuMHion or vote, any mootiit|f 
or bufinoM, whether there be u fpionim proHont or not, to any future day or ti> any part of the same day. (4) Notice 
of all mcetingfl and adjournmeutH Khali be (^iven to each meoibor of the council by the AsHietant docretary. (5) Any 
bocinoif not dispoaod of at tbu time of any adjournment ehall on the next mooting of tho council tuko priority of all 
other basincea whatever at such tiost nioctin^, nulcMii oiherwiiie Bpooially ordered by the Govtwuor. (G) yuoruta, 
M&ciion 34 of the Act . — If at tho time appointed for the holding of any meeting or ndjourned meeting, ati uforcHHid, or if 
at any time after tho oornmi'iicement of buBiuc«.s at Hurh meeting there l.>o not prtnient the qiiornm riHpnred by «f?ctioii 
34 of the lodinn Councils Act (that iu to »ny, tho Governor or Rome on! inn ry niomher of council nnil four'or morn 
membors of council), then tho members prosont Hhali, without priK-ecding io buBtiuss of any kiud, iidj'HirTi until ngtiin 
summoned by tho Governor. In such case an entry Bhall he mudo in rlp« journal of t.lie cmiru il by tlio AHKiHtunt 
Booretary of tho hour at which tho adjournment may have taken place iupI of tho namoM of the memberH pioHt nt. 

(7) The President Rball regulate the courao of buHiues.'* at each ineeting of the coniuil, Hhall presorvo 
order and regularity in tho pri»co<^dingrt nf the council, and Rhnll decide all disputed poiiita of nrilur w'ithout debate. 

(8) Any member may notice a violation of order by drawing the attentinn of tho PrcRidrnt to it. When a member m 

thuH atldreKSing the Prc.Midont, any othor iiufinhcr U h,i may bo then Hpcakirig, rthall ccn.srt until tlio point of order i.i 
settled, (y) Tho decision of the Pivsiilent oti a ]>oint of order ahal! he heard in Nileni-e iiud bIihU bo linal. (10) If two 
or more mombci'R Kpci'.k at the same tiint\ tiiC i’r.Lsidont nhali decide whiih Triuinhor cnrillod to prc-uiidicnci', and 
such decision shall not be open ipicsi ion. (H) No ineti:l>er .shall he nlloweil to apeak c.vcept iipi -n u tpjest ion l»efor*» 
the council. (1-) iVt'.*o»/>s. — Pt.-i itions t n t l.c eouncil nuiRt relate to 8i>rnf‘ Hill aci tnilly under t hi' «-<)Ti-ii>toi-atii>ri of iho 
said council. Every hiuIi petition hIiuII be titiporseribed * to the Gov«'i nor in Pouiieil *' ami Hhall lu* dated iin<l sigiicil 
by tho potiLioner or pet ititmer.s. It f.bail h** in respectful and tciiiporaio hingimge, and slmli cimehidn wil h u ilintim i 
prayer. (13) All jK-titionK uh ufni’f^said f-duill be Lniusiuittcd to thi> Au-'^i.staul .S(?crcraiy to (.iovermnent in tin.* l.egiKliili vo 
department. (11) The Ati^iHtanl Sciretary bIi.iII maUo an abBlnict of every petition r«) rcrcivcl. (IT*) It. in tin* 
judgment of tho ABMintunt Scerctury, the pefll.irm he framed in confnrmity with flule No. XII, he Bhail bring the petitinu 
uudor tho consideration of the council bv r<?uding iho ab.sirairi tln^reof, and the prayer op ihc rtuhMtance ■.■! tin' [u-uyer of tho 
petition; w'horoupou such p(^tiii<.tl shall be /hatU witli in such m.inner us the council m iy dci ui firopcj-. (hi) If, in iho 
judgment of tho Assisfant Secretary, tho petiiiou hi fiot fn*in*'Ml in confoi niity with Midi' No. All. or if he h.'ive rea.snn 
to doubt tho authonticit}* of any signnittro thereto, he Hhall nwtify the KUino on tho haek of tho ju'litiun, and Klmt) r(‘|ioi't 
tho fact to thu council ; in which case the petition shall !>•; rejected by tho council, and tho leitHim of sui h rejection 
shall bo coiuuiunicatod to, and tho petition returned to, the potitioncr or petitionorR. (17) Any nu itihcr may make a 
motion upon any petitiou brought under tho coiniideriitiou of tho council by tho AHsistunt. SocMsUary, and nut rejected 
as aforesaid. If no motion be made upon aucb a petition a note of the fact Hhall bo made by tho ARsIstant Secretary mi 
the petition, and it shall be dcipositod amongst the roconis of the oouooii. (18) If a Hill bo ponding poculiarly ulTccting 
private interests, and any ]>orscm whose iutorcsts are so affected apply^ by petition to be heard by hinuiicdf or ids counsel 
upon the subject of tho Bill, an order may bii luade u|>on the motion of a member, allowing the potitiuin^r to ho so liesnl 
at a Stated time, provided the petition he received by the Assistant 8ocr<>fa(*y before the matter to which the petition 
relates has been finally dispoRod of by the coiiocil. (19) In no other case or manner shall any stranger bo heard bv 
himself or his counsel. If the petitioner or Ids connsel do not appeor at such stated time, such leave shall lapse. (20) 
Any member msy move that the hearing of any petitioner or of his otuinsel shall cctuto if such pctitiuuer or hiH counsel 
be unduly prolix or irrelevant. (21) J/iI/m. — ,\ tiy memlvirmay move at a meeting of tho couocij for leave to bring in a 
Bill in accordance with the pro^nRions of section 38 of the Act, provided that thix 3 c days* previous notice i»f the tiilo 
and subject of tho Bill have been given to the ARsiRtaut Secretary. If tho motion bo carried in tho allirinutive iho 
member shall send tho Bill to tho Assistant .Soorctary with a full statouiont of objects and rt'anonaand any othnr paperu 
which be may oonsidor neccMsary. (22) Tho Afisistant S<»crctary will forthwith caure tlie Bill, together with tho 
statement of objects and roauons to bo printed, and will senfl a copy for the uso of each member. (23) On Die day fixed 
for tbe introductiem of a Bill, or on any sul^Beqnt'.ni cbiy the principle of the Bill and its general prnviHfuiia may bo 
discussed. If the quoBtion be reRolvrvl in thi; nflirmutivc iho Bill miij be referred Up a soletd coininittirt; for report, aiul 
together with the Rtatcmeiit of objects uiid renBons, Hhull bi» publiehevl in tho Official Oaxotto. (24) The publication of 
a Bill may bo suspended until it has bimn conBidere«! by tho select CAmimiltco and mporled to tho council, if the counril 
at tho time of referring it to the Relccl coinmittco shnl) so order. (25) A Bill may be sent to the AHHi.stni)t Hecrtdarv 
when the council is adjourned, and the Governor may order its publication together with tho Rtaterncnt of objects and 
reasons which accompanies it. In that case it sliall not be iiecosHary to move for loavo to bring in the Bill, and if thu 
Bill be afterwards intrrxiucod it shall nut be nccusaary tfi publish it again. (26) When such poriud has ehipHud from 
the publication of a Bill as the council ni ay have orderod, the Select Committee shall make a report thereon. (27) 
Select ooniuiittees may bo appointed by the coimoil, for any purpose connected with tho bneinesfl of the council, 
and may sit and may report on Bills referred fur their consideration although tho council is adjourned. (28) Tho 
Assistant Secretary shall cause all reports of select committees to bo printed, and shall send copies of such for the uso 
of eaob menbor. Tho report, and the Bill, or any sections thereof, if altered, shall at iho same time ho published 
in the Official Gazette. (29) The report of tho select oomiuittee on a Bill shall be taken into consideration by the 
coonoil as soon as conveniently may be: but not until a week after tho report has been furnished to thu members. 
(30) Any member wishing to propose an amendment affecting the principle or aubstance of a Bill as settled by tho 
eeleot committee, shall send the amendment to the Asaisiant Secretary at loaat three days l>ofore thu nircting of 
tbe council at which tho Bill is to be cojiHiderod. The Asaisiant Seci-etary shall csuho every aucli arncndinc^rit to b« 
printed) and shall send a copy for tho information of each member* (31) If any aniendmfuit he proposed of which 
notice has not been ^ven, the President shall decide whether such amendment shall bo ronsith n'd by the council ac 
tbe meeting at which it is proposed or l>o deferred to the next following meeting. (32) ArtivtulriirntH rIiuII bo consf. 
doiwd in tbe order of the sections to wbich they rclat^i. (33) If no amendment bo tnado by the l umu il in a Hill ns 
settled by tho select oommittoo tho Bill may at oixco be passed, and sent to the Goverruir ff»r biH asaurit. Jf any 
amendment be made, the Bill shall not be passed- at the same meeting but shall be bionght forwnril ngain to a future 
meeting, and may then bo paasod with or withoiJl further amendment. (34) When it may not Iw? deemed ficccssfiry 
to refer a Bill to a select committee uiulor Hulo XXI II, a day shall bo fixed, for its oonaideratiun by the full council, 
provided that such period shall always intervene Ixetwoen the iutroduction of a Bill aud ilH ouiiRideration by the wholo 
council as will admit of its being published for a reasonable length of time. After the paHHijig of a Bill iho Assist* 

ant Secretary shall revise and comptuto the njargimil notes thereof. (36) Kaoh Bill as finally sottlod by the council 
shall be signed by the President and forwarded iuimediatoly to the Qovomor for his declaration tliat he assents to or 
withholds his assent from the same. (37) The Governor ahall ootnmunicate his ORsent or diNHoiit to the council, by 
certidoate in writing, on the face of the Bill, and the Bill with such cortifioate shall bo lodgtMl in the records of the 
council. (38) Ssceion 40 a/ the Aef.— Tho Governor shall transmit foHhwith an authentic copy of every law or regula- 
tion to wbich be shall have declared his assent to the Goveroor*Q«neral i and no such law or regidalion shall have 
validity until the Govemor-General shall have assented i.hervto» and such assent shall have been signified by him to, and 
pnblished by, the Oovemor in tbe Official Gasitie. (39) The fact of tbe aesent or dissent of the Governor- General 

be communicated to tbe council by the Governor iiersonsHy or by letter, and shall be rccurdcil in thu journal of 
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introduction of a Bill, or on any ^mbseqnent day, the principles of the Bill and its 
general provisions may he disciisscd, and if necessary it may be referred to a select 
committee for report. All reports of select committees, as well as the Bill and the 
statement of objeets and reasons, must be published in tlio official gazette, and 
copies must be furnished tt^ the members of the council, before tlie measure is 
brought up for final consideration. 


3<>8. 7'ho work p'orformed by the council from the date of its formation to the 
end of 18S1 can be seen from App. XLIX, Vol. II. In Vol, II, App. L, is given 
a list of the liills introduced into the council and subsequently withdrawn, for 
the same period. The hnv in detail relating to the Legislative Council is shown 
under that lieadiug in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

3Gf>. (iovr.RNMKNT Law Oi rioKrs. — The principal law officer of the Government 
is the Advocate-Geiieml. lIis duties, briefly put, are — (1) to advise the Govern- 
ment upon legal matters referred to him ; (2) to appear for the Government in 
legal proceed ing:-: on tlu* Original Hide of tlie High Court in which the Government 
is interested; and (3) to appear at the Madras Sessions and prosecute in cases 
of nuu’dor, rounlerfeiting coin, and ofTences by Govorimiont servants against the 
Government. 

370. The dutie.s of tlie Government Pleader as at present constituted arc — (I) 
to appear before tlm Tfigh Court, Apjxdlate Side, when instructed to do so by 
Government in all ajipeals from the mofu.ssil courts in suits in which Government 
or officers of Government are parties; (2) to appear before the same tribunal Ifj 
support of convictions in criminal appeals from the mofussil courts wlicn directed 
to do so by Magistrates or by flie liigh Court, or in appeals from the mofussil 
courts from orchuvs of rurqnittal when directed to do so by Governnn'nt ; (3^ to 
ap]Uiar for Goviuvnuient in civil oi* criminal cases in mofussil courts wlion inslvueted 
to do so; (1) to advise (Tovornmeni or the Board of Ib^vetuie on legal questions 
arising out of suits, in the mofussil. 


371, Crown lh'('>secator is 


standing 


couns(d to Govoi-nment in criminal 
cases arising within the original jurisdiction oi the High Court. It- is liis duty to 
ap|)ear for the prosecution on behalf of Goveriiimmt ai\d conduct all the cases at 
the High Court sessions ; except that in casts of murder, anti certain other offences, 
in which the Advocate-Genm’al is rixjuircd to appear on behalf of Government, he 
acts ixh the Advocate-Gencrars junior. It is also the duty of the Grown Prosecutor 
to. appear as (Counsel for Government and conduct Govornrnerii prosecutions before 
the Presidency ^J'own Magistrates; the Government Solicitor furnishing him with 
the necessary V)rier3. The Crown Prosecutor is the officer to whom commitments 
for trial before tlie Higli Court aro made by the committing Magiatrates. The 


the oonriciF. (iO) Thf^ tlinaHowaiicr of any law or roK«l»Uon by Her MajoHty ahall in like manner be commnnicared 
to. and rorordod by, the council. (41) If, sImH not be competent to any meniber of the council to make any motion 
or othorwiae hrinjif under the conaidcratioD of the council, the exorciac by Hor Majeaty, the Ciovcnior or the 
Govonior'Ocnenil fd their piero^^ativo <»f diaallowinij a lUlI by withholding their aaaent from it. (42) Ordttr nf 
— After the Prchidimt shril) have the chair, petitiona and other coromuaicationB received by the Aasistant Secretary 

fhiill be reijorted, and notices of Hills uriron by McinbcTB inlonding to introduce them. The council ahall then proerced 
to the diH|Kiaal of thr >>uf^in^s^ left unfiniahed at, the Inat meeting, unloaa othvrwi«<» specially determined by the* Preaident. 
(43) Strangers nmy be ndmitlod into tlui Council Chamber during the sittings of the oonncil on the order of tho 
JVcsidecit, Application b>r i»rdcrs of luliniasion is to be made to tho Assistant Secretary. (44) The President, on the 
motion of any member, may dirw't at any time during n sitting of tho council that strangers withdraw. (46) AintiMtont 
6Vrretiiry.“ The duties of the Assistant fiMUTciary to (Tovcrninent in tho Lt^slative department shall bo — (a) To take 
charge of al! ihe records of tho council ; (h) to keep tho books of the council ; (r) to keep a minute book, in which 
til* shall enteral the time all the proceedings f»f tho council in the order in wfiicli they occur, and Che names of tlio 
nieniU*rs present tliercut ; (d) to HtijR>rintci)d the printing of all the paja^rs ordered to bo printed ; (e) to assist tho 
coun.'*il ill such manttcr as they nmy v»rdcr, and to assist any membor in framing a Bill which ho proposos to intru<bico; 
( 0 b> write all letters ordered by the council to be written. (46) It shall he tho duty of the Assistant Secretary, after 
tin* passing of a HiH, to reviao ftnd coinpletu tho marginal notes thereof. (47) JfooA'/i and /fernn/s — Jnunitt/ of Cofotrt/. — 
A journal shall bo kept, in which all the proceedings of the council shall lie fairly entered. The joiimal shall lie 
submitted after caL>» ini oting to the Prcsldeut thereof, for his confirmation and signature, and when so signed, shall ho 
tho record of rhe pruccedingfl «if ilie council. Tho proceedings of each meeting of council yhall be publishtHl in thi* next 
Uthoial Gazette, yuch meeting, or as soon afterwards as can conveniently be arrangv'd. ( IS) />>rttTncu/s / ji.jc 

rt r^.rded.— AH docuiurnirt ordcrcfl !o be printed or recorded shall be referred to in tho Journal, and, after being identified 
thtf sigmiiure nf the Assi*4l:iiit Sci ietary on the original dwnnieiits, shall Ik> kept w ith tho rncords. (49) /fpyistrr of 
- A «hail be kept of iill petitions received by the conncil, in which slmll be entered the date of receipt 

try ft.« AsHistaitL .>«*(. ret ury, a i^cnciiil designation of the potitionors, the ohji'<'t of the petition, the? miitincr in wdiich it 
bits bccii disposed uf, mid the iIhic of dfspi'-sal. (50) of Zrcffsrs. — A register and index of all Icdtcrs reooii'ed and 

dcMt*afchod shfil) be kpf.t. (51) The President fi»r siilficient reasons may suspend any of tho fopc'going rules. (5U') 
Any Hill respiTtiTig v^bicb mi inotiuii buM been itiudc in tho council for two years iimy, by order of the I'rcsiiletit, be 
removed fiom the list of busiucaa 
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Crown Prosecutor is also an ex-officio Public Prosecutor for tlie purposes of tlie 
Criminal Procedure Code, and, amongst other matters, as such, when directed by 
the Government to do so, presents appeals to the High (yourt from orders of 
acquittal, or dismissal, or discharge, made by Pi*osidency Magistrates. 

372. To each District Court is attached a Government Vakeel, ['’] who is a 
member of the local bar. He is required to appear and act in all Government 
suits in the courts of the District Judges’ stations. Besides the regulated fees in 
each suit he receives a salary of Rupees 21 a month. 

373. The functions and duties of the Government Solicitor are shortly 
these : — to advise the different departments and officers of Government iu matters 
on which the opinion of the Advocate- General may not be required ; iu cases where 
that officer’s opinion is 2 ‘cquired, to Jay the papers before him, and on receipt of his 
opinion to forward a copy of it to Government; to prepare contracts for the several 
departments of Government, and all deeds and conveyances to, and iu some cjises 
from. Government ; to furnish the Crown Prosecutor with the necessary briefs iu 
police cases in which that officer has to appear, i.e., all cases in which the prosecu- 
tion is instituted or carried ou by or under the orders or with the sanction of 
Government ; to appear at the police courts and instruct the Crown Prostjcutor in 
such cases ; to send the necessary briefs to the Advocate-General for t he quarterly 
sessions of the High Court in all cases of murder, coining and other cases in which 
the Crown is immediately interested, and to appear in court on the trial of such 
cases ; and to institute, defend and conduct all civil suits and proceedings by or 
against Government, and, wliero the .sanction of Government has been obtained, by 
or against its officers. 

374. The duties of Clerk of the Crown are — (1) to draw up indictmont.s against 
prisoners committed to stand their trial at the High Court sessions; (2) to make 
and furnish copies of all depositions, exhibits, &c., required by parties to Bcssions 
cases, whether for the prosecution or defence ; (3) to draw up warrants and 
sentences passed on prisoners during the sessions ; (4) to prepare lists of special 
and petty jurors and settle the lists ; (6) to draw up and issue jury rules ; (6) to 
take recognizances of witnesses and bail bonds of prisoners; (7) to issue subpeenas 
for all witnesses on behalf of prisoners in jail, prosecutors, and the Crown ; and 
(8) to attend in the High Court on all applications on the Crown side of which ho 
is given notice. 

375. The Administrator-General [^] is appointed by the local Government, and 
must be a member of tlio Bar of England or Ireland or of tho Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland. Ho is not an officer of the High Court, but obtains from that court 
letters of administration authorizing him to deal with and dispose of estates 
committed to his custody. Probate or letters of admini-stration gr-anted to tho 
Administrator-General extend to property throughout the whole Presidency, includ- 
ing Coorg, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Poodoocottab, Bunganapully, Sundoor, and 
the Nizam’s Dominions. He gives general security to the Secretary of State for 
the due execution of his office, and no special security is required to be given by 
him to the High Court when administrations are granted by that court to him. 
The duties of the office are detailed in Government of India Act II of 1874. 
Under Section 15 the Administrator-General is entitled generally to letters of 
administration, unless they are gp’anted to tho ^ext-of-kin of the deceased. By 
Section 16 he is required within a reasonable time after he shall have had notice 
that a person (other than a Hindoo, Mahomedan, or Booddhist, or a person 
exempted under the Indian Succession Act, 1865, Section 332, from the operation 
of that Act) has died and that the deceased has left assets within the Presidency, 
or in any of the places above mentioned, to take steps to apply for letters of adminis- 


luriNO rnm poeci of Law eblatimo ro VAMMMis.^VnA 0 r Act XVIII of 1679, MCtioDt 1« 6. 7, 27, an<1 37 
(Ijagal Praotitiooen’ Act), the following have tho foroo of law : — (I) Section 1, extenaion to Mac'ma ^Judicial Kotifica* 
tlona, Fort St- Ooorga Gaaetto, 20th September and 7tb December 1881 } (2) Sections 6, 7, and 27, High Court Rules — 
Fort St. Geor^ GaMtte, 10th March 188S| (S) Section 87, Bnlee for the Condnot of Bzaminatione — Judicial Kotifleation, 
Fort Si. George Oaeette, 8ffth April 1882. 

P] Botse hatino tbs roses or Law sblatino to Adkimistsatos.Qbnbbal.-- Under Act IT of 1874, section 67, 
the following hare the force of law : — (1) Bnlee— Fort St. Geom Gmsette, dated 16th Maj 1866, 757. (2) Buies— 

Jndio^ Notification, dated 9th October 1878 1 Fort St. George Garette, dated 29th October 1878, page 626. (8) Sertiun 

87, modification of certain roles for the office and duties of the Administrator* General — Fort 6t. George Oaxette, 
dated I4th DecemW 1861, page 727. 
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tration, and this whether the deceased ha.9 left a will or not, provided that the assets 
are of greater value than Rupees 1,000, and provided that no person shall within a 
month after the death have applied within the Presidency for probate of a will or 
for letters of administration of the estate. If the assets do not exceed 1,000 rupees 
in value in the whole, the Administrator-General is not bound to act, but he may 
either grant a certificate to some person entitled to a share of the cffeets of the 
deceased entitling such person to receive the property mentioned in such certificate 
not exceeding Rupees 1,000, or may take charge of the estate himself without letters 
of administration. In certain cases, such as where danger is to be apprehended of 
misappropriation, deterioration or waste of an estate, the Administrator-General 
may he dnrected by the court to apply for letters of administration to tlio effects of 
any person whether Hindoo, Mahomedan, Booddhist or not, and power is also given 
to the Administrator-General to collect and hold all such assets until the right of 
succession or administration is ascertained ; and if no person appears according 
to the practice of the court and entitles himself to probate of the will, or grant of 
administration as next-of-kin of deceased, or if the person obtaining the order of 
administration neglects to give the security required of him, the court is bound 
to grant letters of administration to the Administrator-General. Any private 
executor or administrator may, with the consent of the Administrator-General, by 
an instrument in writing, under his hand, transfer all estates, effects, and interests 
vested in him by virtue of such probate or letters to the Administrator-General, 
and the Administrator-General shall have the rights and be subject to the liabilities 
which he would have had and to which he would have been subject if probate or 
letters of administration had been originally granted to him. As soon as the 
Administrator-General takes charge of the estate, the fact is advertised in the 
gazette and in the public papers, and creditors are called upon to prove their 
claims. They are required to state the amounts and other particulars, and to 
support their claims by such evidence as, under the circumstances of the case, the 
Administrator-General is reasonably entitled to require. When the Administrator- 
General has given such notices as are given by the High Court in an administration 
calling upon creditors and others to send in their claims to him, ho is at liberty, at 
the expiration of the time specified in such notices, to distribute the assets or any 
part thereof in discharge of such lawful claims as he then knows of ; and no notice 
of any claim shall affect him, unless proceedings to enforce such claim aro com- 
menced within one month after the giving of such notice and prosecuted without 
unreasonable delay, to pay the cost of the suit. If in any suit against the Adminis- 
trator-General judgment is pronounced in favor of the plaintiff, he is nevertheless 
entitled only to payment out of the assets equally and ratonbly with the other 
creditors. The Administrator- General like any other executor or administrator is 
bound to pay all creditors rateably or preferentially according to the law governing 
the distribution. The following are preferential payments : — (1) Funeral expenses ; 
(2) death-bed charges; (3) fee for medical attendance; (4) board and lodging for 
one month prior to death ; (5) expenses for obtaining probate or letters of adminis- 
tration; ana (6) wages for services rendered to deceased within three months of bis 
death by any laborer, artizan, or domestic servant. After this comes payment of 
other debts, which are on an equal footing. The Adrainistrator-Genenil is bound to 
keep the accounts prescribed by the Act and to allow all persons who may have 
occasion so to do to inspect them. He is bound to furnish half-yearly schedules of 
estates under his charge in form prescribed by the Act, and these schedules are 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette. Three copies are sent to Government for 
transmission to the Secretary of State for India for the information of persons in 
England who are interest^ in the matter. The Administrator-General of Madras 
is entitled to a commission of S' per cent, (except in the case of officers and 
soldiers dying on service when the commission is 3 per cent.) on the assets, and no 
person other than the Administrator-General acting officially is entitled to charge 
any commission or agency charges for anything done as executor or administrator 
under any probate or letters of administration granted by the Supreme or High 
Court in Madras since the passing of Act II of 1860, or by any court under the 
Indian Succession Act, 1865. 

376. The Sheriff of Madras is appointed by the Governor in Council under the 
same letters patent which established the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madra.s 
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in 1800. That portion of those letters patent which relates to the office of Sheriff 
of Madras has not been repealed by the letters patent establishing the present 
High Court. The appointment is an annual one and dates from the 20th December. 
The duties of the Sherilf, as defnujd by the letters patent of 1800, are “to execute 
all tl’.e writs, summonses, nih?s, orders, warrants, command.'?, and process of tho 
court, and make return of the same together with the manner of the execution 
thereof to the court.” Section 030 ot the Code of Civil Procedure, however, 
provides that “ notices to produce documents, summonses to witnesses, and every 
other judicial proces.s issued in the ex(?rci 80 of the ordinary or extraordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court, and of its matrimonial, testamentary, and 
intestate jurisdiction, except summonses to defendants issued under Section 64, 
writs of execution and notice.s under Section 653 (notices of appeal) may bo served 
by the, attorneys in the suit, or by persons employed by them, or by such other 
persons as tho High Court by any rule or order from time to time directs.*' Rule 
55 of the Rules of the High Court, Madras, Original Side, dated tho 3rd May 1878, 
contains a similar provision, with a proviso that “ parties appearing in person must 
cause all notice.s, summonses, writs, and other process to be served by the Sheriff.” 
The Sheriif also serves .stnnraonses to witnesses and. executes attachments and 
other process issued by tho court for the relief of insolvent debtors and by tho 
Crown Side of tho High Court. lie presides over the preparation of the annual 
lists of persons cjualiliod and liable to serve on juries, and issues summonses to 
the jurors who are to servo at each quarterly criminal sessions of the High Court. 
He attends personally in court during the continuance of tho sessions, and is 
responsible for the maintenance, of discipline and order in court. He convenes 
and attends personally at public raeeting.s. 

377. The office of Coroner of Madras was first created about the year 1800. 
The duties are now regulated by the Coroner’s Act, No. IV of 1871, as amended 
by X of 1881 under which the Coroner has to inquire into cases of death occasioned 
by accident, homicide, suicide, or suddenly by means unknown, and into the cause 
or the death of any person being a prisoner lying in jail. The police authorities 
bring to his notice all cases of death occasioned in the ways just mentioned, and 
he thereupon orders a jury to be assembled at the spot where the body is and holds 
an inquest on view of the body. Madras is divided into four medical districts, and 
the surgeon in charge of the di.strict in which an inquest is to be held is generally 
summoned by the Coroner to give professional evidence. The Coroner’s jurisdic- 
tion extended till lately over an area of 28 miles and was conterminous with tho 
Presidency police and municipal limits. Since July 1882 some of tho outlying 
portions of Madra.s have been excluded from that jurisdiction, and tho portion so 
excluded placed under the police. Murders 4n the Presidency town aro rare, for 
during the 18 years, 1866 to tho end of 1883, only 59 cases have occurred in wliich 
tihe Coroner has been called upon to hold inquest. Drowning seems to bo the mode 
most resorted to by suicides ; since the year 1868 to the end of 1883 there have 
been 415 cases. During the same period there have been 56 cases of suicide by 
hanging, and only 20 by cutting the throat. Suicide by poison shows only 16 
cases during this period. During the first twenty years after tho creation of the 
office 413 inquests were held, or an average of about 20 a year. For tho twelve 
years from 1840 to 1852 there was a totid of 1,217, or an average of 101 a year. 
For the twenty years from 1863 to 1872 the number had reached 3,403, or an 
average of 170 a year. For the four years from 1873 to 1876 the total nupiber of 
inquests was 707, or an average of 176 a year. The number of inquests held in 
the seven years from 1877 to 1883 was 1,157, or an average of 165|- a year, 
exclusive of 105 adjournments. 

378. The law in detail relating to the Qovemment law officers is shown in 
Vol. II, App. LIV, under the heads ** Administrator-General,” ** Advocate- 
General,” ” Coroner,” “ Clerk of tho Crown,” *' Government Pleader,” ** Govern- 
ment Solicitor,” ” Public Prosecutor,” ** Official Trustee,” and ” Sheriff.” 
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AGRICULTURE. 

379. IntkoiUj'CTIon. — The ^ladras Presidency is not a naturally fcrlilc country. 
Over the greater part of its area, artificial irrigation is impossible, and cultivation 
is then entirely dependent upon the local rainfall, which rarely exceeds l-O inches 
in the year, and is liable to fail both irregularly and at recurrent intervals. The 
Malabar coast is the only part whore the natural rainfall, brought by the south- 
west monsoon, may bo trusted both for its amount and its regularity. Other 
districts, such as Bollary, are also dependent upon this monsoon ; but in their caso 
the rain-clouds have spent themselves in passing over the barrier of the Western 
Ghauts, and cultivation is to a certain extent a matter of chance. Over the greater 
part of the Presidency, the rainy season is caused almost equally by both monsoons. 
The first rains, generally falling towards the end of May, allow of cidtivation being 
begun and it is continued unlil after the north-east monsoon rains have ceitso«l 
in December. The deltas of the three groat rivers, the Godavery, Kistna, and 
Cauvery, are the only tracts along the eastern coast which artificial irrigation 
puts beyond the roach of periodic scarcity. According to the official principle of 
classification, the cultivated area is divided into “ dry ” and “ wet ” land.s. Dry 
lands, or those which are solely depeudeut upon local rainfall, cover about 80 per 
cent, of the total; wet lands, which aro those irrigated from river-channels or 
tanks by the natural flow of the water, about 15 per cent, ; aboiit 2 per cent, of the 
dry lands are gardens ii-rigated by water artificially raised from wells, «&c. A 
balance of 3 per cent, is left for fallows and pasture lands. 

360. Distkibdtion op Soirs, as affectinq Ageicultuee. — The greater part of 
the Presidency is oovisre d with soils that were originally formed by the disintegra- 
tion of rocks of the inetaniorphic and igneous sj^stems. 'i’he soils derived from the 
rocks of the first-mentioned system, ^eiss, mica, quart/., &c., which prevail the 
most widely, aro very inferior; especially when, as is the case in many parts of 
.Southern India, they occur as sedentary soils, that is to say, w'heii they rest on the 
rook from^which they w'oro originally formed. The extensive ranges of mountains 
known as "the Pnlncys, Anamullays, and Neilgherries are composed of granitic rocks, 
thedecompo.sition of which, especially Avhore the felspar occurs as orthoclasc, affords 
a producliive soil in situations wliere the rainfall is not excessive. The miner range.s 
of hills, of which there are many scattered over the Presidency, consist chiefly of 
syenite and quartz rocks ; the former yields on decomposition a productive soil, but 
the soils derived from the lattei* aro always inferior, and sometimes perfectly sterile. 
The area of sedentory soil derived from inferior rocks is very consid<;rable, but it 
fortunately happens that owing to the gigantic scale on w’hich the forces of nature 
have operated in Southern India, there is a wide extent of transported soils, formed 
of the disintegrated portions of the rocks of other formations. Of this class is the 
black cotton soil, an alluvial soil met with all over the Presidency, sometimes in 
isolated patches of only a few acres in area, and sometimes in large plains of 
hundreds of square miles. The depth of this soil varies from 12 inches to from 12 
to 15 feet. It is closely allied to the black earth of Southern Russia, and possibly 
occupies the sites of dried-up lakes. Its most characterisvic form is a black oV 
bluish clay tenacious in wet weather and deeply seamed in dry weather. From its 
unusual powrer of absorbing and retaining moisture, this soil is on the whole in 
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g^reat request. It contains very little or^nic matter, usually not more than 4 
per cen^ It frequently has underlying it a deposit of concretionary limestone 
which, if the soil is shallow, reduces its agricultural value considerably. Another 
characteristic soil met with in all parts of the Presidency is the red soil, so called 
from its peculiar red appearance, aerived from a large admixture of the peroxide of 
iron. This soil varies very considerably in its character; in some places forming 
extensive plains with hard-crusted surface almost incapable of producing oven 
indigenous vegetation and verging on laterite, and in other places being friable, 
open, easily worked, very hygroscopic from the oxide of iron it contains, and 
generally fertile. As a rule, the most fertile tracts of land occimy low sit^iations ; 
most of them are of alluvial origin, and from the facilities they afford for irrigation, 
they generally form the irrigated area. The land most in need of irrigation from 
its extreme dryness and the natural poverty of its original constituents, is obviously 
the most difficult to provide with irrigation water, but such land constitutes three- 
fourths of the food-producing area of the country. 

381. Utilization op the Seasons. — Over the greater part of the Presidency tho 
active operations of cultivation begin with the rains brought by the south-west 
monsoon towards the end of May or early in June ; although should earlier showers 
fall they are made use of in ploughing and breaking up the land. Sowing begins 
in some places in June and from thenceforward continues in different localiti(?8 
up to December. In the districts which owe their principal rain to the south-west 
monsoon, the chief crop is sown in June and harvested in September. Almost all 
over the Presidency crops other than those just mentioned are sown in September 
and harvested in January and February, being brought to maturity by the rains 
of the north-east monsoon. The.so crop seasons correspond riTspectivoly to tho 
* khareef ’ and ‘ rubbee ’ of Northern India. AH cultivation, whether artificially 
irrigated or not, depends more or less on the monsoon seasons. Land irrigated 
from wells is naturally the least so, and land irrigated from tanks, which do not in 
all cases get their supply from the immediate rainfall, are more independent than 
unirrigated land. The unirrigated land is absolutely dependent on tho falling 
rain. Irrigated land, especially that under wells, has sometimes two crops in the 
year. Two crops can be obtained from unirrigated land in special localities only. 

382. Treatment op Irrigated Land. — ^Irrigated land forms about 15 per cent, 
of the area under occupation. It is watered exclusively from rivers, river-channels, 
and tanks, and in most instances tlie water flows upon the land by gravitation. 
The area of land irrigated by channels taken directly from rivers extremely small 
compared with the area watered from river-channels connected with dams or 
other regulating works. The reason of this is that tho beds of most of the rivers 
on the plains are so frequently changed, or are situated in such deep valleys 
that it is difficult to get the water thence to the cultivated land. Hence tho 
practice of putting dams or anicuts across rivers. Dams are con.structcd where 
there is imace for the storage of water, and where the water can bo raised to a 
height sufficient to command a suitable area of arable land. Probably the supplies 
of river water might with advantage be cut off further inland than at present. 
From the dams tho water passes along channels to the cultivated land ; the beds of 
these channels being kept so high that the water will flow by gravitation through 
sluices into the minor distributing channels. In many instances the irrigation 
water cannot be secured at a sufficient height, and the water is then raised from tlio 
channel by a picottah or similar means. Tanks are always placed in situations 
where the surface drainage of a more or less considerable area of country naturally 
flows or collects. Sometimes they are natural and form shallow lakes ; but as a rule 
they are artificial and occupy a situsttion on land having a slight slope. In selecting 
the position for a tank the object is to secure for the upper slope a large collecting 
area and to command on the lower slope a sufficient area of arable land for watering 
by gravitation. Artificial tanks are always more efficacious than natural tanks 
equally supplied with water, because the land irrigated from the artificial tank is 
from its position generally well drained, while that irrigated from the natural tank 
is frequently altogether without drainage, being but a portion -of tho bed of some 
original lake. Almost the only qrop grown on this description of land is paddy. 
Where an abundance of water is available throughout the year, two crops are grown 
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annually, but most of tbe land as already said produces only one crop. The 
irrigation w'ater is usually supplied on each occasion to a depth of from 1 to 0 inches, 
and the supply is made according to its abundance on every day, c/cry other day, 
or every third day, during the growth of the crop. A depth of from 8 to 12 feet 
of water may be taken as the common consumption in the growth of a complete 
crop of paddy. In many parts of the Presidency the practice is to sow the paddy 
broadcast on a semi-liquid soil which is brought into this state by frcipient 
waterings and stirrings. The practice is also common of transplanting young 
seedling paddy plants from nursery beds into the field. Beyond weeding and 
watering, the paddy land receives no attention while under crop. Some varieties 
of paddy are six months on the ground, others only four months. The crop is 
cut when dead ripe, and is thrashed by striking the sheaves on a log of wood and 
by the treading of cattle. The agricultural practice in dealing with irrigsited land 
is said to be capable of ijnj)i'ovement in the direction of a more economical use of 
the water ; as long however as the ryot is unable to apply manure to his iiTigated 
land he is under the necessity of using a large quantity of irrigation water in order 
to secure silt in its place. There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
procuring manure ; there is also a deficiency of capital to invest in it. 

383. ' Treatment op UNnutiGATED Land. — Eighty per cent, of the food-pro- 
ducing' area of the Presidency consists of dry land. A very largo urea of this 
tract is covered by soils of the lowest value ; there are however considerable 
areas of really good soil. The dry lands are in the hands of poorer cultivators 
than the wet lands, and it is probable that their cultivation is more siisceptible c»f 
improvement than that of the wet lands. The black soils are usually cropped 
with cotton and cholam. The red soils are variously cropped ; in some districts 
they constitute the chief cotton-producing areas, but when good they are cropped 
with the different cereals,, 'riie grey soils produce varagoo, korraloo, and inferior 
cumboo, cholam, &c. Sometimes two or more crops are sown sinmltaiieously on the 
same ground, so that if one fails the other may succeed ; choice being made of cro]).s 
that do not all bear at one time. The crops grown on tho unirvigated land are 
sown both broadcast and in lines, bnt the former is more usual. Tlie tillage consists 
usually of ploughing in various ilirections ; tho native plough stirs but does not 
turnover tho soil and seldom penetrates to a greater depth than three inches. Tlio 
actual operation of sowing is either performed by broadcasting the seed over the 
land by the hand, or by the aid of a drill described below. During the gi’owth of 
the crop but little is done in after-cultivation or hoeings. The crops are all 
harvested by the hand, the work being paid for in kind. 

384. Treatment op Pasture Land. — Grass is allowed to gp-ow spontaneously 
in all parts of the village area where it will not interfere with other crops. Special 
grass-crops rai.se<l from seed, or developed by irrigation and manuring, are as yet 
unknown in this Presidency, the remuneration not proving sufficient. Ryots will 
frequently leave permanently unctiltivaied tho least productive portions of their 
holdings for the sake of giving a better pasture to tho live-stock required for 
farm labour than i.s to be got in the noramboke land. Or they will leave the land 
temporarily fallow in the same way, with a view to combining pasture with pas.sive 
renovation of the soil . With the exception however of certain cases, 3’oarly 
diminishin g, where a light a.s,sc.s.smcut ispmeed on arable land reserved for pasture, 
the ryetis Have to do tliis at their own expense, paying full as.se.ssment for tho 
lands thus employed. The principle of deriving remuneration from .gras.s and 
fodder crops in the form of farm manure will doubtle.ss be more acted upon as 
capital inorease.s. There is no want of intelligence on the part of the cultivator. 

386. Treatment ok Gauoen Lands. — Garden land is land irrignteil with water 
artificially raised from wells, tanks, or other sources. Tlie crops usually grown 
are those that will mature satisfactorily with from five to eight \vatorij)g.s in a 
month. The water is rai.sed by cattle-power and manual-power only, hoi*.se-po\ver 
or steam-power not being ns yet in use. For very low lift.s a halo i.s used, that i.s to 
say, a bucket suspended by two ropes, one of which on either side is hold by a 
man. In baling the bucket is allowed to drop into the water, and wlien full .swung 
up to the height needed and capsized. For nigher lifts, up to about 12 or 13 feet. 
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fche picottah is used. This is a horizontal pole balanced on an upright post of ti 
hei^t regelated by the length of the horizontal pole. The arrangement is some- 
thing like that of the ordinary weighing balance. At the end of the horizontal pole 
whicm projects over the water, an upright rod is attached, generally of bamboo, 
and to the lower end of this the bucket is fastened. In working the picottah, an 
alternate up-and-down motion is given to the arms of the horizontal pole, a bnck»‘t 
being brought up each time the pole dips and rises. The motion is generally 
produced by the backward and forward walk of a man along the pole ; as he 
advances along the pole towards the water the bucket dips and fills, and as ho 
walks back in the contrary direction, it rises to the required elevation, and is there 
guided and capsized by another labourer. Where the lift is great two and some- 
times three men are employed on the liorizontal pole. In cjiscs where the lift is 
moderate a man on the pole is frequently dispensed with, a heavy ball of clay only 
being attached to the end of the pole opposite to that at which the bucket rod is 
attached. In this case a single man stands over the well, pushes down the bucket, 
guides it, and capsizes it at the point of discharge. For low lifts the picottah w'orks 
at a very moderate cost, especially when worked by the cultivator himself. Tlie 
picottah in use in different districts varies in construction. In well lifts, which aro 
too high for the picottah, that is to say for depths from 12 to -lO feet, tlie “ Single 
Mhote ” is usually employed worked by cattle. This arrangement consists of a 
horizontal roller ^xed over the well on uprights of three or four feet in height, 
while a rope travels over the roller; to one end of the rope a skin bucket is 
attached, the other being fastened to the yoke of a pair of cattle. At the ]dnce 
where the water is to be discliarged from the bucket there is a cistern, and in front 
of the cistern an inclined path of 20 or 30 feet in length according to the depth of 
the water. When raising the water the cattle walk down the slope, and when the 
bucket descends to the water they are backed up again. In this way, the cattle 
alternately ascending and descending the slope, the bucket is filled and brought to 
the surface. The arrangement is ve^ simple, but is rude and probably trying to 
the cattle, the backward journey being often up a very steep slope. The cost of 
raising the water by this method is high. An improved lift has lately been intro- 
duced, by the aid of which the water can be raised at onc-half the coat. It is very 
desirable that garden cultivation should be extended, as a check on disastrous con- 
sequences of long continued droughts. At present as already noted only some two 
per cent, of the occupied area of the Presidency is what is called “ garden land.” 

_ 386. Rotation or Crops and Fallows. — There is no established system of 
rotatory crops, but the principle of not overstraining the resoui’ces of the soil is 
fully understood by the ryots. A crop requiring little nourishment generally 
succeeds an exhausting crop, and fallows are common in the case of inferior soils. 
The liberty allowed to the ryots of relinquishing and taking up lauds frequently 
brings the principle of leaving lauds fallow into imperceptible play. Rotation and 
fallows are practised mainly in regard to unirrigated lands and irrigated lands 
plaqted with sugar-cane ; in the ordinary irrigated lands, which generally consist 
of small holdings, manuring is more frequent and is considered sufficient to secure 
a g^od crop without rotation. Considerable care is bestowed on manuring garden 
lands under wells. Lands near villages are better manured than those at a distance, 
for obvious reasons. The following distribution has been suggested ns what would 
probably best suit the requirements of the country generally : under restorative 
crops, 5’3 per cent. ; under exhai .stive crops, 75'5 per cent. ; under fallow or water, 
19^2 per cent, 

387. AoBiciTLTaRAL Implrmektb. — In the southern portion of the Presidency 
and in the Northern .Circars the only implement in use is the plough common to 
eastern countries. This plough stirs the soil but does not invert it. In some 
districts containing black-cotton soils a large plough drawn by six or eight bullocks 
is used to reclaim land overgrown with weeds. In the Ceded Districts the ryots 
make use of a large scraper called goontaca which performs the services of grubber 
and barrow ; a drill made of three or five bamboo tubes inserted at the top in a 
hopper into which the seed is poured and at the bottom into miniature ploughs 
which form seed-furrows into which the seed falls down the tubes ; and a small 
bullock-hoe for ooltivsting between the rows of growing crops sown with the drill. 
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The water lifts in use have already been described, and ordinarily there are no 
other implements in use. No machinery is used. In the last few years a certain 
number of ploughs of impi’oved patterns have been purchased by ryots, assisted by 
the Agricultural Department; large ploughs chiefly in the Bellary district, and 
small ploughs in some others. 

388. The different kinds of Crops and Gultivatioh.— The list at foot shows the 
principal crops produced in this Presidency. [^] The next statement [*] shows the 
proportion which the main divisions of these crops bear to one another. Rice 
(Oryza sativa) is the cereal most commonly grown. Rice grown in Bengal or 
Burmah does not suit the native inhabitants of Madras, being apt to produce 
indigestion and diarrhesa. The amount of nitrogenous matter in rice is small, 
varying from 3 to 7 per cent. Hence vegetarians using it eat along with it some 
pulse ; and many of the lower classes, who have no caste scruples, also eat fish 
or meat. The unhusked grain is known as paddy, and the husking is exclusively 
done by means of a mortar and pestle, and chiefly by womeoj; There arc con- 
siderable exports of rice and paddy, chiefly to Ceylon, Arabi^ Persia, Bombay, 
&c. In 1881-82 these shipments amounted to 2,040,647 ewts., valued at Rupees 
61,62,950. Rag^ (Eleusine coracana) is a dry-crop g^ain, and very largely 
cultivated in the Carnatic. Its chemical composition requires fresh investigation. 
It is largely consumed by the poorer classes, and coolies performing outdoor work 
prefer it to every other sort of ^ain. Oholam or great millet (Holcus sorghum) 
IB a dry-crop grain, and exclusively cultivated in the Teloogoo country. It is' 
a light and nutritious food, and contains about 9 per cent, of nitrogenous matter. 
The straw is rich in saccharine matter, and forms excellent fodder for horses. 
Another species is cumboo (Holcus spicatus). The principal millets are tennay 
or Italian millet (Panicum Italicum), saumay (Panicum miliare), and varagoo 
(Panicum miliaceum). It may be stated gener^ly regarding the South Indian 
pulses, that they abound in vegetable casein and contain a little albumen. They 
are also rich in salts of potash and lime, and contain phosphorus and magnesia. 
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Crroat Crop*. 


Engliih or Trade Name. 

Boientifio Name. 

Baggy 

Eleueine corooana. 

Paddy 

Orysa pativa. 

Varagoo 

Penionm mlliaoeum. 

Millet 

Panionm miliare. 

Camboo ... ... 

Penloillaria epioata. 

Italian Millet ... 

Panioom italionxn. 

Great Millet 

Bor^hnm rnlgare. 

Wheat 

TriUonm yalgare. 

Maiie or Indian Com 

Zoa Maje. 


Pult4 Cropt. 


Doll or red-gram 

Cajanui indicua. 

Bengal-gram 

Oicor arietinnm. 

Horao-gram 

Dolichoa unifiorut. 

Black-gram 

Phaaeoliia radiatua. 

Or^n-gram 

Phaaeolua mnogo. 

Peae, garden pea 

Pimm aattpum. 


Oil B^ed Crop». 


Ground-nut 

Arachia hypogaoa. 

Rape aeed 

Braaaica napua. 

Linaeod 

liinum oaitatiMimain'. 

Caator aeed 

Blcinua oommunio. 

Gingellj aeed 

Seaamotn indium. 
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Tihrt Crops. 


EngHah or Trade Name. Scientific Nome. 

Hemp ... •«. 

Jute 

Sunn hemp 

Cotton 

Fla* ... 

Cannabis aatiya. 

CorclioruB capaiilaria. 
Orotalaria junoea. 

Ooaaypium indicum. 

Lin urn uaitatiiaininm. 

Dyt Cropa. 

Safflower ... 

Turmeric 

Indigo 

Chayroot 

Carthamua tinctorlua. 
Curcuma longa. 

Indigofera tinctoria. 
Hedyotia umbellats. 

Mi$c$llan 90 u$ Crops, 

Sugar-cane 

Ohilliea ... 

Coffee ... 

Tea ... ... ... ... 

Cinobona 

Potatoea ... ... 

Tobacco 

Plantain 

Oniona ... 

Garlic 

Fenugreek 

CoHaader 

Green ginger 

Cmnmln aeed 

Pepper 

Muatard aeed 

Saocharum offlciiuirum. 
Capaicum annnutn. 

Ooffoa arubioa. 

Thea aaaiitnicA. 

Cinchona (yar.) 

Solanoro tuberoaum. 
Nicotiana tabacuni, 

Muaa parodiaiaca. 

Allium copa. 

Allium aativa. 

Trigonella Fosnotn GraBCom, 
Coriandrum aatirum. 
Zingiber offlcfnalo. 

Cuminam cymiannu 

Piper nigmm. 

Sinapaia ramoaa. 


Cereal f ood-graina . . . 
Pnlaea 

... 

... 79*93 
... 8*30 

Gotten 

a«a 


... 6*41 

Oil aeeda 

Garden oropa 

Indigo ... 

... 

... 

... 8*78 
... 3*34 

Other oropa ... 

• a* 

... 

... 3*36 
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together with sulphur in conibination with the casein. To a rico-oating people they 
are well adapted to supply the food elements which are wanting in the cereal. 
Cicer arietinum is called Bengal gi*am and Doliclios biflorus is called Madras gram. 
Both are largely used fur feeding horses. Before giving it to the horse, tlie 
Bengal gram is macerated in cold water till it becomes soft. The Madras gram 
on the other hand is boiled for a short time before being used. Dolichos 
lablab is chiefly used for feeding bullocks. All throe are very nutritions. The 
pulse called Cajanus Indicus is largely used to supplement the rice diet of natives, 
being pleasant, digestible, and nutritious. It contains about 22 '18 per cent, of 
nitrogenous matter. The other pulses eaten by the people of Southern India are 
Phaseolus roungo or green-gram, Phaseolus trilobus, and the Ervum lentil. The 

g arden crops of Madras coini>rise tobacco, largely grown on the islands of tlm 
rodavory and Kistna, and in the districts of Coimbatore and Salem ; sugar-cane, 
chiefly in Bellarj^ the Godavery, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, (Coimbatore, and 
Ganjam ; chillies, betel-leaf, and plantain — all very widely distributed. The 
principal fruit-trees are the cocoanut, areca-nut, date and palmyra palms, jack, 
tainaxnnd, and mango. The cocoanut flourishes luxuriantly on the banks of the 
backwaters and lagoons in Malabar, while the areca-nut palm is found in the 
greatest perfection in the lower valleys of the Western Ghauts. 

389. The .statement at foot [**] giving the acreage under cotton in each district 
during a recent average yciiv will sliow the cotton-producing powers of tlie different 
parts of the Presidency. During the last few years several experiments liavc 
been made with cotton of different varieties on the farm at Sydapett. The soils 
of the farm are very sandy, insoluble silica constituting nearly 90 per emit, of 
their entire weiglit, while Die percentage of plant-food they contain naturidly is 
extremely small. These soils are therefore much inferior to the “ cotton soils of 
Southern India, which are alluvial in their character and contain a moderately large 
percentage of clay and organic matter. It was only by the judicious use of manure 
that fair results were obtained in cotton culture at Sydapett. Tlie following varieties 
of cotton were experimentally grown with the results noted : — ( IFcttio n ) — A S-acro 
field sown with this variety of cotton and maize in alternate lines yielded 1,766 lb. of 
seed cotton equal to 353 lb. per acre, and this was in addition to a fair crop of grain 
and straw from the maize jihuits that grew in alternate lines with the cotton plants. 
{Hinganghaut and Ihinie) — Tliese varieties are grown largely in Bombay, where they 
are said to be highly appreciated. At Sydapett the results obtained with them differed 
but little from those yielded by ordinary ‘•Western’* seed. (Yea Valleg) — This 
valuable species of cotton grows well at Sydapett and produces a lint that i.s long, 
white and silky, re.sombling very much the cotton lint imported into England from the 
Fiji Islands. But unfortunately the Yea Valley cotton plant died out for some years 
at Sydapett from the repeated attacks of a borer which confined its depredations to 
this species of cotton. Quito recently however a small number of plants have 
been successfully raised. {Neio Orleans ') — This species of cotton has been grown 
with considerable success at the farm, a return per acre of from 100 to 180 lb. 
of clean lint in addition to a fair crop of maize having been frequently obtained. 
This species of cotton is probably peculiarly adapted for cultivation under an 
improved system of farming; indigenous varieties are very liable to run to stem 
and leaf under the influence of manure, while the returns from this species of 
cotton are always large when manure is liberally used. The plant seems however 
to have two or three objectionable characteristics; it bears at very uncertain 
intervals, and produces gatherings that vary greatly in amount, while the harvest 
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Din riciA. 

Anantot>nrc 

Arcot, North 

Areot, South 

Bollury 

C&nara, South 

Chingtcpiit 

Coiiulwtoro 

CuihlHpoh 

Gnnjam 

Qotitttcry 

Kuniuol^ 


106,052 Madna 

241 Madura 

S.O.'ll Malubar 

.. 212,867 Kcilylicnriert 

)20 KcDoro 

3 Sidcin 

243,463 Tanjore 

.. 103,188 Ttnnevolly 

4,028 Triohinnpulj 

16,474 Yiaagapatam 

.. 2no,.<hiO 
.. 212,386 


143.173 

11/240 
20,277 

3.819 

342.039 

36.626 

16.302 

Total ...‘1.603,208 
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i3 spread over several months, thus necessitating a consi<1e”ahle cxpcMxIituro in 
gathering the crop mid in keeping down the weeds, which from tijc open .shade th<; 
cotton affords grow very freely amongst it; but those defects also, to a certain 
extenti characterize indigenous varietiei of cotton. Crops sown in Septcinher do 
not begin to bear until the following March, and the plants must remain on the 
ground until the end of August or the beginning of September to admit of a fair 
return being obtained. As in the Cotton States of America the sowings arc mudu 
in April and May, and the whole of the harvest is over before the end of Decc’iiher, 
it is probably desirable that a supply of fresh seed should be obtained from the 
Southern States, preference being given to the Mexican variety, from which the 
true Now Orleans variety is said to have originated. It is said that the ordinary 
black-seed New Orleans cotton was introduced into America from India. It 
appears desirable that a cereal crop should alw'ays be sown with the cotton crop 
in alternate lines; in this way the food-producing area of the country is not 
lessened by a larger area of land under cotton, nor w'ill the returns from the area 
under cotton be materially diminished if the cultivation is properly conductcil. 
The cholam and maize plants grow upright and do not interfere Avith the early 
growth of the cotton plants, and before the cotton plants begin to throw out latei al 
branches, the maize or cholam will be ready for harvesting. The New Orleans 
plant was treated as a biennial, but the results were not satisfactory, the cotton of 
the second year being much less in quantity, while its fibre was harsh and short. 
{Egyptian ) — This species of cotton has yielded very fair results at Sydapett, tliough 
it was cultivated there only on a very limited scale. Its cultivation was somewhat 
costly, as the plant throws out many lateral branches, thus preventing the use of 
cattle in weeding the land. The lint produced was soft and silky, and it sepjirated 
readily from the seed. The experiments above described afford ground for thinking 
that with duo care and a judicious use of manure the c\dtivati»m of foreign cotton 
of finer quality than the indigenous cotton of local origin can be succcsisfully intro- 
duced into this country. It is desirable, however, that further o.xpc'riments should 
be tried on a larger scale both on the Government Farm at Sydapett and on the 
district farms when established, and the matter engages attention. 

390. The next statement is for indigo similar to that given above for cotton. [*] 

391. The cultivation of wheat in this Presidency is A'ory limited, and i.s eliiefly 
confined to seven di.stricts as shown below.[M The quantity of wheat exjmrted to 
foreign ports and Briti.sh ports beyond the Presidency during 1875-76 was 8,76 t 
cwt., value Rupees 36,292, and in 1883-84, 1,933 cwt., value Rupees 8,226. 

392. The principal coffee tract of Southern India is along tlie VV'estern Coast, 
and coffee estates extend in nearly an unbroken lino along the summits and slopes 
of the Western Ghauts from the northern limits of Mysore down to Cape Como- 
rin. The only portions of the area within the limits of the Madras Government 
are the Wynaud trsict and the Neilgherry Hills, the rest being in Mysore, Coorg, 
and Travancore. Coffee Avas originally introduced into India by a pilgrim returned 
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DUtrioti. 


AC BBC. Distriotf. 


AnantBporo 
Arcot, North 
Aroot, South 
Bellary 
Canara, South 
Chingleput ... 
Coimbatoro ... 
Cuddapah ... 
Ganjam 
Oodavery ... 
Kittna 
Kurnool 
Hadras 


6,834 
... 38,886 

... 68,706 

4G0 

... 17,570 

8r.77S 

8.008 
... 122.693 
... 103.377 


Hadnra 

Malabar 

Noilgberriet 

Nelloro 

Salem 

Tanjore 

TiDnorollj . 

Trto)iino|ioly 

Yisagapatam 
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Distrlots. 



ACBIS. 

Districts. 

Anantaporo 

... 

t * « • • 

... 1,830 

Keilghorrios 

Bellary ... 

... 


3,643 

All other distriuts 

Coimbatore 
Cuddapah ... 
Kistna 

Kurnool 

... . 



... 2,013 

1,580 
... 4.786 

... 6,763 


ACBBS. 

403 


61,670 

1.661 

967 

MO 

2.166 

ll.oHO 


Total ... 51.S,iC)8 
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from Mecca. Coffee plants were introduced as n curiosity into the Wyimiid about 
fifty years ago by Major Beyan ; the first regular plantation was opened out 
by Mr. Glasson in 1840 on a hill at Manantoddy, and was soon followed by others, 
Ifearly all the land taken up at this period was what is known a.s grass or bamboo 
land, and in consequence most of the estates proved unprofitable. Of many of 
them not a trace except the ruins of bungalows remains at the present day. 
After the first attempts coffee cultivation was transferred to South Wynaud. For 
ten or fifteen years it made little progress. In 1856 and 1866 a number of now 
estates were opened out, some too nastily and consequently with little success. In 
1862 the return showed 0,682 acres under cultivation. In 1865 there were 200 
estates covering 14,613 acres. An official inquiry was made on the subject of 
Wynaud coffee in the year 1868, and according to the returns then made tlm 
acreage was 29,909*08, of which 21,479*54 acres were hold by Europeans and 
8,429*54 acres were held by natives. At the present inoincnt there are in 
Malabar about 24,000 nerres of matured plants, 2,900 acres of immature plants, 
and 26,000 acres of land taken up for planting, but not yet planted. The average 
yield per acre in the AVynaud i,s said to bo about 166 lb., and the cost of cultivation 
about Rupoe-s 250 per acre ; Avhich at present prices would not give a good 
return. I'ho table at foot ['*] sliowing the quantities of Wynaud coffee sliipped oji 
the Malabar Cojvst during a. [)eriod of twelve years indicates nearly all the ci-ops, as 
very little pas.ses out by My.soro or Coimbatore. Coffee cultivation on the Neil- 
gherries was re))ortcd on in 1872. A large area of land on tlio Nuilghon ics has 
proved to be admirably suited for the cultivation of the coffee .shi-nl). Not less than 
22,897 acres are now under coffee plantations, besides 12,231 acres taken up for 
planting, i^renty-fivo yc.ars ago the area under coffee did not much exceed '><)<' 
acres. Thi?^*eat increase is entirely the result of private cut.ei*[»rise, and has athled 
much to the prosperity of the Neiltfherrios, while at the same time beiieliiing the 
districts immediately adjoining. In the establishment of these coffee e.states ;i 
property has been created worth about five millions of rupees, on whicli the animal 
expenditure cannot be less than two millions of rupees. Of tlio total ox[)enditure 
about one-third is for the payment of wages to coolies ; and most of this is carrieil 
into the low country, either in payment for food grains consumed by plantation 
coolies, or ns cash carried by the coolies themselves when they return to their 
homes. Estimating that tlic sum sent into the low country in tliis way represents 
annually Rupees (»,0U,000, this will support about 14,000 families of labouring 
people. Moreover in carrying coffee to the coast, and sorting, ])acking, &c., a largo 
amount of other labour is employed. ITntil a few years previous to 18.50 tho coftco 
plantations on the Neilgherries were found only on the eastern slopes, but they have 
now been extended to the southern, northern, and north-western slopes ; there are 
also some extensive plantations in the Ouchterlony Valley and in tho neighbour- 
hood of Coonoor. Coffee cultivation is also carried on on the Shevaroy Hills in 
the Salem district, where nearly 6,000 acres are under tlio crop, and an area of 
4,680 acres has been taken up for planting; on the Pulnoy and Shiroomnlla}' Hills 
in Madura, where nearly 4,4uu acres have been planted and a considerable area has 
been taken up for planting; and in the Tinnevelly and Coimbatore districts, in 
the former of which there are about 2,000 acres under coffee and in the latter 
about 800 acres. The total area under coffee in the Presidency is as follows : 
mature plants, acres 53,917 ; immature plants, acres 9,208 ; taken up for jilaiiting, 
but not yet planted, aeros 45,232. The total approximate yiehl is 13, 239, 603 lb., 
or about 245 lb. per acre of mature plants. Statistics of coffee cultivation are 
given in Vol. II, App. EX. Madras Act VIII of 1878 was passed to cheek petty 
thefts of coffee on the part of coolies employed on the plantations. Tho Act 
makes it penal to carry coffee on the roads without a duly attc-stc'd pass, with 
other penal clauses. Under Section 2 of the Act the following have tlie forco 
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of law : — (1) Section 2, extension to NeilgheiTy district and the Wynaiid in Mala- 
bar, Judicial Notification, Fort St. Geoi'ge Gazette, dated 22nd October 1S78, (2) 
Section 2, extension to Upper and liower Pulnej’s and Shiroormillays in M;Kl»na 
district, Judicial Notification, Fort St. George -Gazette, dated 28th January J87U, 
(3) extension to certain talooks, Malabar district. Fort St. George Gazette,’ dated 
lltli October 1881. 

393. Tea cultivation has not the same interest in Southern India as cofffe 
cultivation, and there arc few plantations except on the Neilgherries. The tea ])Iant 
was introduced on these hills nearly 40 years ago, but it is only during the la.st 
fifteen years that any real progress has been made in the cultivation. The ex])eri- 
ments made between 1835 and 1840 were useful in proving that the tea plant 
would thrive on the hills, but little else resulted from them, though the opinions 
frequently expressed by Mr. .John Sullivan and Monsieur PeiTottet, and founded 
on these expenments that the greater part of the district was well suited for tea 
culture, have now been proved to be accurate. It is difficult to account for the 
little interest that was taken in tea cultivation prevous to 1865, for there was 
evidence that the plant would succeed well. At the present time the area under 
toa is as follows : — Mature plants, .3,322 acres; immature plants, 1,450 acres; 
taken up for planting, but not yet planted, 6,992 acres. The oldest e.statcs are 
planted with tea of the China variety; those that have recently been opened, 
on situations not too exposed, are generally planted with the Assam v.ariety, or 
with plants produced from across between the China and Assam varieties. Tlio 
China variety is the most hardy and best adopted for high and exposed position.^, 
but grows slowly, and produces very little leaf. The Assam variety is .siiited 
only for sheltered situations on rich fertile soil ; when so circiimstaja^'d it grow.s 
rapidly, and is a large producer of leaf. The hybrid is the most geiierany useful, 
combining the leaf-producing quality of the Assam with the hardihootl of the 
China variety. Most of the tea estates on the Neilgherries are on land which was 
formerly under gra.ss ; such land especially, if heavily covered by ferns, gives good 
results, but sliolah land i.s j)referred when it can be obtained equally well sitijatod, a.s 
on such land the. shrub giow.s with miich greater rapidity, and givc.'< earlier and 
heavier flushes of leaf. The plantations are genei'ally small, ranging from 50 to <S0 
acres in extent, and besides these there are numerous gardens vaiying from plots 
of a single acre up to 1 5 or 20 acres. The bulk of the plantations appear to Inn'o 
been started as experimental plots, and giwiually increased until the}- have reached 
their present area. They are generally not well arranged, and are ill-provided with 
builditigs ; many are altogether without buildings, being worked in conneeliou 
with some other estate. 3'he approximate yield for the year 1883 was .512,340 lb. 
or 151 lb. per acre of mature plants. The cost of cultivation varies from Rupees 40 
to Rupees 175 per acre. The co.st of manufacture is about 2 annas per pound. 
{Statistics of tea cultivation are given in Vol. II, App. LX. 

' 394. Tobacco is grown more or less throughout the Presidency, with the 
exception of Malabar .ami the Hill Ranges ; but the chief localities of produc" 
tion are the alluvial lands of the Godavery district, where is gi'own the wirll 
known “ Lunka ” tobacco (so named from the lunkas or river islands on which 
it is cultiv.ated), and p.-irts of the Coimbatore and Madura districts, from which the 
Tricliinopoly cheroot innnuf!ietnrer.s drftw their supplies of raw material. The 
plant is grown on almost every description of soil, from black loam to sand, and 
from irrigated land to high arid sites. Alluvial lands are prefei’red ; then high 
ground, and such places a.s deserted village sites, and backyard.s of houses, the 
latter on account of the salts iujp^egnating the soil, and also probably for Cf>n- 
venience of position as regard.H irianunng and watching and curing the* produce. 
Of the more e.stecmed tobaccos used for European consumption, the best of the 
Godavery produce is grown on theso alluvial lands whicli receive rich deposits of 
silt in the river floods and ai*e out of the influence of the sen-freshes ; while the 
Dindigul tobacco is produced ot) a carefully cultivated red- loam to which an allnvi.'il 
character has been artificially imparted. Some of the liighe.st pric<?d tobacco i.-? 
grown Oil rich dry land under irrigation, but this, while suited for chewing, is too 
coarse in texture of loaf and too^ungent in flavour for smoking. In some parts 
irrigation is practised and in others it is dispensed with ; only a small qu.'intity 
of water is supplied to the plant, and as a rule not by gravitation, but bjj- mecha- 
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nical appliances, and prefenildy from wells of brackish water containing potassic 
salts. Excessive damp is prejudicial, and the seed beds and soil generally are 
superficially drained or stand high, Tlie crop while young is gently watered hv 
hand, and heavy rains detract from the quality of the tobacco, the tobacco grown 
on ordinary irrigable lauds being generally inferior. The manures used are tlie 
dropping's of sheep and goats penned on the land previously to cultivation, cattle* 
dung and urine, ashes and sweepings. In Nellore salt-earth is used. The 
manures are very plentifully applied to all soils except alluvial lands. Tlie seetl is 
invariably sown in seed-beds. The seasons of cultivation vary according to local 
climatic considerations. As a rule sowing commences after the local rains from 
July to October, though tobacco is sometimes grown as a second crop coiniuoncing 
in January.^ The site of cultivation is thoroughly ploughtMland manured, the seed 
germinates in some eight days after sowing, and the seedlings are rransplaniod in 
the course of some six weeks on attaining a height of five or six inches, into hoh^*^ a 
foot to a yard apart, sometimes in ridges, sometimes on the flat surface of the 
field. In some localities tlie scod-beds and young plants are protected from the 
extreme heat of the sun by means of mats, &c., and all leaves except ten or twelve 
are nipped off to strengthen those left; the flowers are also pronqitly nipped otV 
with the exception of those purposely left for seed. The leaves begin to ripcm in 
the course of some two months from transplantation, and as soon as one or two 
turn colour, the whole crop is collected. Tliis is efteeted gcMiorally by cutting tlu^ 
stem with a knife, though in (jranjam ami the alluvial lands of V''i/,agap;ttMirj tin* leaves 
are nipped off separately, and in part of Taajore some leaves jiri‘ first pliiekial in 
January and the stem and remaining leaves cut down in May or June. As a rule 
no second crop is gatluwod, ami wln re the after sprouts are collc'ett'd at all they 
are of very inferior quality. The pr(»cess of gradually drying and fernicntirsg is 
effected by modes slightly differing in detail. In Nelioro, for instance, tlie cut 
leaves are hung in the sun for two days, put in hea{>s, tunicd every two <lays, ami 
ranged in layers for twenty duy^s, during which time they arl^ frcqmuitly tiinied. 
They arc then tied in bundles, dipped in water, sweetened will) dafi' j:^ggcry, nml 
are then ready for sale. In other parts, as in the Salem di:‘li icl, tin* plants aro 
left a d<ay or two in the field, then exposed to the shn and <lew' alternately for a 
week, then wrapped in stra^v and buried in the ground for a \>'eek, after winch the 
loaves arc stripped from the st(*ms, made into bundles, jdacril in straw, and pur 
under heavy weights, with tlunr ends exposed for six weeks, the piles in wlncli tli< y 
arc laid being opened and tui'ued evcj*y otlier day. In oth^*r localities the leaxa s, 
after drying in the fields for a day or twc', are liung over poh'S or ropes, pi t ferably 
in the shade, in regular dryingsheds or in the cultivators' houses, and suhseqiKuit ly 
stacked in heaps, which are opened out and jiressed tcjgether agaiu at st/)ic*d 
intervals until the re(piisite curing is effected. Occasionally tlu.^ h'avccsarc? sprinkled 


with .Piggery water <n' an infusion of tlie Cassia auriculata wlule ili'ying, and i 
Coimbatore tlie festoons of leaves after being struTig are hung up on tin* inilk-Iual;. 
(Euphorbia tirucalli) to acquire thence a flavour. State interfercrua^ has bet 
suggested in tlie case of this industry, but the Government leave decitletl tMlu rwis 
Such interference lias not been found necessary with indigo or coffee, and it w 
relinqnislied in the case of tea wdien f lint industry liad made much l(*ss pi (»gre'^s t tia 
tobacco has at tJie present time. Tlio tobacco grow'n iu this ]h't\sit|e/e y is ; 
present inferior; but it set^ms clear that this is mainly duo to tin* fact Hiat tin s 
is a great demand for the coarse article, and that it i.s fouml to |>ay belter to gro 
a large quantity of inferior leaf tlinn to grow a smaller quantity of supenor* h-ji 
European capital wouUl, lu>\v<jver, doubtless impriive the curing processt 'Id 

statistics of tlie 101)'’^*"^“) industry lately r>btained are too voluminou.'^ lu be lu j 


inserted. 


395. Laxds IX HKLATioN TO GovricNMKNT. — The land in every Iboernmont 
village, as plotted out by tlie old original Pymasli or Survey, r)r !)v tin* opera- 
tions of the recent lievenue Survey and Settlement, falls into fwe niain divisimis, 
the uncultivable portion and the cultivable. The former goes liy tin* gemml nann* 
of poramboke, and consists of various classes of land whieli from ene cause or 
another aro uncultivable or not likely to be cultivated, such as hills, rocks, jungles, 
and other lands not natui'nlly cultivable ; and of lands reserved for public purp^^sf s, 
viz., village sites, roads, beds of tanks, channejs, cattle stands, burial grouiuls, A c. 
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As already been explained in Chapter II no revenue is realized from porain- 
boke lands, except a few niiscollanoous items ; it is not classified or assessed 
by the Revenue Settlement Department, and it is only surveyed in detail by tho 
Survey Department wlien it consists of small blocks interspersed in cultivable lands. 
In the case of all portions of a village area which are considered to be in any way 
likely to be cultivated, whether on the irrigated or unirrigated system, the hiijd is 
surveyed and marked off into distinct numbers or fields by the Survey Department, 
each field is examined and classified by the Revenue Settlement Departniont, and 
the amount of Government due or assessment chargeable thereon is fixed and 
placed on record. Any one taking up this land knows in advance that he will have 
to pay so much and no more in the form of Government assessment upon it ; 
this land is consequently called the assessed land, or sometimes the ayacut or 
cultivable area of tlie village. Assessed land will, of course, include Inam lands, 
though the terms made with the Inamdar are for the moment special, and full 
assessment is not levied. It is not often that the whole of tho assessed land in the 
village has already been taken up by cultivators. In each viUage there may be 
said therefore to be a portion of assessed land which is offered. But has not yet been 
taken up, and which forms the margin of cultivation, being always of poorer soil 
than the rest of the ayacut ; this is otherwise called assessed waste. Villages have 
communal rights of grazing over assessed waste. Deducting this portion, the 
remainder of the ayacut consists of lands in the occupation of cultivators, and for 
the most part actually cultivated by them ; this is c^Ied the cultivated area. In 
some cases the lands will from one cause or another be left temporarily waste liy 
the occupiers, who will not nevertheless resign them. These occasional waste 
portions are ascertainable from the cultivation accounts ; they can therofoi’e bo 
deducted and the remainder will represent tho area actually under crops. The 
figures at foot[^] show to a certain extent the proportion of acreage belonging at 
a recent date to each of those four main classes of lands for an area of, say, 
72,868,240 acres. 'I’he whole area of the Presidency, excluding native states and 
the town of Madras, is 80, Ido, 360 acres, but the balance consists of lands for which 
partictilars of cultivable or uncultivable lands are not known, lands lying outside 
villages, forest lands, &c. The four classes of lands arc of course locally iutersperseil 
and the division is merely a paper division. 

396. Aghiculturai. Condition of Ryot.s and LABouuEns. — The total agricultural 
population of tlio Presidency, excluding native states, is 10,714,139 or 36 per cent, 
of the total population according to the census of 1881. According to tho revenue 
returns the number of persons whose saleable interests in land were registered in 
1880-81 was 4,217,829. That is to say one out of every seven persons (of both 
sexes and all ages) in tlio total population of the Presidency has a proprietary 
right in some portion of the soil. Bveiy section of the community, from the 
Brahmin to the Pariah, and Hindoo or Mahomedan, is represented in the list of 
cultivators. The desire for holding land is as strong as in any other part of the 
world. The direct taxes to which an agriculturalist in this Presidency is now 
liable are very numerous, but, though the multiplicity of the present taxation is 
no doubt an unwelcome substitute for the simplicity of the old taxation, all the 
present taxes and imposts put together amount to no more than the old land 
assessment. The rise in prices of late years has improved the position of the 
agriculturalist, and it may be hoped that with increasing resources more capital may 
be invested in the development of the soil. The most needy cultivators are those 
who hold dry lands only. 

397. Upwards of four millions of the population are returned by the census as 
“labourers,’ employed in connection with the cultivation of the land. These 
represent for the most part the classes of the community who were formerly pnedial 
slaves. The principal caste engaged in inferior agricultural labour is that of tho 

C*] Acbsaob I'NDBft Four Clamk!!- acueh. 
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Vanniar. Throiigliout the greater part of the Presidency the agricultural labourer 
receives his nrages in the form of farm produce; and it is only near lai‘ge towns 
that money wages are paid. The rate of hii'e varies from one to two Madras 
measures of gfrain or 3 to 7 lb. per day, the higher rate being that usually given for 
occasional labour and the lower rate tliat for long engagements- The permanent 
labourer often enjoys the privilege of cultivating vegetables, chillies, and a few oil- 
seeds or nuts on his own account ; sometimes also a percentage on the yield of thu 
harvest. He frequently receives money^advances from his master, and occasional 
presents of cloth, or a rupee now and then on festival occasions. The two classes 
of labourers differ very mvich in their circumstances. The permanent hands have 
little liberty, the very indulgences just mentioned constituting a yoke of service, 
for they can seldom repay money advanced to them. The casual labourer, on the 
other Imnd, finds living precarious ; he meets with regular employment only at the 
busy seasons of the year, and during the remainder of the year has to depend 
upon such work as he can secure on the roads and other public works, or upon the 
small earnings to be made by selling fuel, grass, &c., in the large villages and 
towns. It is usual for the wife and other members of the labourer’s family to 
contribute their earnings. The statement at footP] shows the average rate of 
wages of agricultural labourers obtaining at the end of the year 1883. Wages of 
wtizans in the country h.avu been added for illustration. The wages of agricultural 
labour have increased during the last quarter of a century, though not in propor- 
tion to prices. Where wages are paid in grain it is evidently difficult to secure 
progressive rates. 

_ 398. The table .it foot [”] gives a comparison of the proportions engaged in 
agriculture with the total working population in this Presidency and in / other 
parts of India. The figures are inclusive of native states in this Presidency and 
embrace persons engaged about animals. 

399. Livb-stock. — The agricultm’al live-stock of this Presidency consists of 
cattle, buffaloes, ponies, .sheep, and goats : horses are almost entirely unrepre- 
sented. Cattle are kept for draught, for the dairy, for breeding, and for manure 
purposes; they are hardly ever fed or fattened for slaughter as in other countries, 
the meat market being supplied chiefly by the slaughter of Avornout draught cattle, 
old or barren coav.s, &c. There are three well distingfuished breeds of cattle. The 
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largest is a heavy rraiiunl, coarse, slow working bullock of white coloiir, bred 
chiefly in the Nfilorc district ; tlie second is a smaller, ligliter, more active, ami 
better shaped animal, well adapted for draught purposes, and containing some 
of the blood of the celebrated Amrut Malmul breed; the third is a small Idack and 
white and red breed, found throughout tlio whole of the southern portions of the 
Presidency. The average live weight of a South Indian bidlock is about 360 lb. 
The best buffaloes are imported from the Bombay district of Dharwar The sheep 
yield on the average about 25 lb. of mtitton per nead. The yield of wool, which is 
always largely mixed with hair, is usually not more than 1 lb. in the year per head. 
There are three well marked breeds of sheep. The first is a small-framed animal, 
with a covering of black or white hairy wool ; the second is about the same size, 
red in colour, but destitute of wool, and covered only with sliort coarse Imir ; tlie 
third is a long legged goat-like animal, characterised by two tassels dependent 
from its neck, of larger size than the two first named, but producing coarse mutton 
and no wool. In 1875-76, the total number of cattle in the Presidency was 
returned at 8,624,819 head, and of sheep and goats at 8,941,813. In the same 
year, the export of hides and skins was valued at Rupees 2,04,09,352, and of 
horns at Rupees 2,28,309. Wool is not exported at all, the supply being locally 
consumed in the manufacture of cumblies or coarse blankets. For 1882-83 the 
number of pigs was returned as 254,557. 

400. Fairs and Mahkets. — Fairs and markets are held periodically throughout 
the Presidency, the latter generally weekly or bi-weekly, and the former on the 
occasion of different festivals. At the fairs, in addition to the usual s^ale of 
agricultural produce, considerable numbers of farm-stock are brought togetlior, 
especially in the breeding districts. The markets are on a very much smaller scale, 
and grain and petty articles of domestic use constitute the chief articles of trade. 
The produce brought for sale to a market is in moat instances of no greater bulk 
than a cooly-lotid ; and live-stock is seldom offered. The accommodation and 
general convenience of markets have been in recent years vei*y largely increased 
and improved by the action of the various Local Fund Boards which have provided 
commodious sheds, wells, and drinking troughs. 

401. Food Piuces. — 'fhe ])ricos of food-grains are ascertained by local inquiry 
at the liead-quarters of Tahsildars and Deputy Ta^sildars and reported to tlie Board 
of Revenue once a month. The number of local measures of capacity per riipeo 
is given in these reports. The measures are converted in the Board’s oflico into 
seers’ weight of 80 tolahs, and a general statement is then published in the Fort 
St, George Gazette. Once a fortnight a statement is sent to the Government of 
India for publication in the Gazette of India showing the prices prevailing at the 
head-quarters of each collectorate. Formerly in this statement x’etail prices alone 
were quoted. Arrangements however have now been made for quoting wholesale 
prices also. These will be the prices at which in great trading markets large 
transactions are effected between the holders of considerable stocks of grain, 
and tradeirs purchasing from them ; but they will not necessarily represent the 
pricefif at which the agricultural community dispose of their produce. The grain 
markets are now much steadier than they w^ere some years back. The years 
1874-75 and 1875-76 may be taken to have been average years ; the average retail 
prices of the principal articles of food for the whole Presidency in those years is 
shown below. 


r«] Food Peices in two eecent average years. 
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402. Dibbot Govehnment operations.— An Agricultural Department was orgau- 
ized in this Presidency dtu’ing the latter part of 1882 simultaneously witlx the 
revival of the office of the Director of Revenue Settlement, and was placed in charge 
of that officer. The Director is subject to the general control of the Board of 
Revenue. The work of the department is theoretically olassihod under the following 
heads ; — (1) Organization and maintenance of village records ; (2) Analysis of 
districts with reference to security from famine; (3) System of collection of revenue 
and rental in precarious tracts ; (4) Measures of protection including Fodder 
reserves and arboriculture, Extension of communications, and Irrigation ; (5) 
Aracultural experiments including farms ; (6) Cattle-breeding and veterinary estab- 
li^ments ; (7) Agriculture and fiscal statistics ; and (8) Trade and trade statistics. 
Some of these matters however are at present administered by other departments. 
For instance fodder reserves and arboriculture are administered by the Forest 
Department and Local Fund Boards, communications by the Local Fund Boards 
and the Public Works Department, irrigation by the Revenue and Public Works 
Departments, fiscal statistics and trade with trade statistics by the Board of Revenue. 
So far as Government villages are concerned there already exists in tliis Pi'esidency 
a highly organized system of agricultural record which having its foundations in 
the village and the field is fairly complete. A defect however is that it does not 
record the quantity and value of each year’s produce. This is a matter which has 
been of late frequently discussed, and some practical measures are to be adopted. 
The. analysis of distncts mentioned above is understood to mean the compilation of 
.standing information regarding the agricultural conditions of each district in the 
Presidency. A beginning has been made with- Kurnool which suffered more 
severely than other districts during the last famine. The other districts will be 
taken up in the order of their liability to famine. Questions relating to the 
Sydapett Government farm,["] the only one of its class, are at present in a state of 
transition, and it is not necessary to detail them. The present superintendent is 
also Agricultural Reporter to Government. The establishment at the farm now 
consists of a European superintendent and a native deputy with a small office 
establishment. Farms managed by native committees have recently been formed 
in the Madura and North Arcot districts, the object aimed at in both cases being 
the improvement of agriculture and agpiioultural stock. Neither farm however has 
an official character. Stock, chiefly bulls and rams, are distributed from the 
Sydapett &trm to the districts for breeding purposes, but the operations hitherto 
have not been on any extensive scale. When the Government cattle farm at 
Hoonsoor in Mysore was about to be broken up three small herds wore formed and 

E laced one at Penuagaram in the Salem uplands, another at Kodaykarnal on tho 
’ulney Hills, and a third at Deviooolam in Travancore. The herd at Pennagaram 
had not thriven, and after inspection by a Veterinary Surgeon has been sold and 
dispersed. The other two herds are doing well. The large losses of cattle from 
the occurrence of preventible diseases having attracted the attention of Government 
the Services of a competent veterinarian have been secured to fill tho post of 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases. Under this officer a number of mca have been trained 
and posted to various districts in ther Presideni^ as local Cattle-Disease Inspectors 
and in a short time every district will have at least one such officer attached to its 


Pn 6 »tch HfSTOSY or Stdapbtt Farms. — The ides of MtRbliAhing Govern inoui farms in ihi* ProAidonc/ on'ginatod 
in 18M, and % tnudl farm wa« eitabliibod in 1865 at Sjrdapett under the management of a committee. Tho lucreas whloh 
attended the esperimont induced the Government to take it under their direct management, and to extend ita opera- 
tion* t hence the pr:^aent Sydapett farttia. Those institutions havo been concerned with too many tentative measures to 
oapable of showing a commercial success, but many important agrionltnral experinients have been mado, and some 
hare produced encouraging results, in indicating the general direction in which improvements can be effected in the 
agHoaltural practice of this Presidency. Attiffition has been given to subsoil drainer, improved tillage, the restoration 
of exhaust^ soils, economy, and the proper utilisation of irrigation water ( the feitilisation of arable soils by the use of 
lime, saltpetre, oil -cake, poudrette and other manures available in Southern India, but now unused by the ryot ; the 
intr<^uetion of new crops, suitml to the climate of India and adapted for oultiratlon under an improving agricultural 
praotioe, each as maise. Sorghum saocharatum, Carolina paddy, Oginea grase and other greesos, New Orleans cotton and 
other sttperior varieties of cotton, tobacco of sorts, do. i the production of live fences, in view to affording protootion, 
shelter, and fuel i the introduction of water-Ufts, bam maohlnee, carte, ploughs, cultivators, cattle-hoes, reapuig knives, 
dc., of improved oonstmotion, and tho improvement of similar kinds of mae b iao e and implements now in use in this 
country i improvement of the livestock of the country by careful breeding and feeding, and by iatroduoing and acclima- 
tising new breeds i with other matters. }Jp to the end of 1888-84 the Bnperintendent of the farm wae also the Principal 
of the School of Agrienltore which wae bpenotl in 1876 and ie located in a buOding on the form premises. As Saperin- 
iendeut ha was controlled by the Hevenn4 Deportment and ea Principal by the Director of Public Instmoiion. Thie 
svstem of d^ oontrol was not found to work woll, sod from the 1st April 1884 the school and the farm have been 
dUoonneeted the one from the other and are now msasged by seperate staffs. 
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staff. Large quantities of medicines are sent out every year in made up doses ready 
for administration in the treatment of the various diseases to which cattle are 
subject. The statistics of cattle disease receive careful attention. The deaths are 
recorded on the back of the village monthly mortuary returns. The veterinary 
establishment now consists of the Inspector, a Deputy Inspector, 14 local Cattle 
Disease Inspectors posted to districts, and a number of probationers under tuition 
at Sydapett. A veterinary hospital is maintained at Sydwett under the super* 
vision of the Inspector : it is doing useful work and affords a valuable training 
school for the probationers and students of the Agricultural school, at which the 
Inspector is one of the lecturers. Under Native Governments and for a long time 
after the British took possession of the country, no expenditure appears to have 
been incurred on account of Cattle Shows. Public exhibitions however of cattle 
and useful productions of all kinds in agriculture, manufacture, minerals, and arts 
were held in several districts of the Presidency in 1866, 1866, 1867, and 1869, 
at an annual expense varying from Bupees 13,000 to Bupeos 36,000. A general 
exhibition was held in 1874 and another in 1883 at Madras, and a scheme has 
recently been adopted for holding local exhibitions regularly at different places in 
the Presidency with other general ones at intervals at Madras. 

403. General Statistics, — In Vol, II, App. L VIII is given a statement showing 
the total area of land in the Presidency, by districts ; and divided into uncultivable 
land, land cultivable but not cultivated, and land actually cultivated. At foot [”'] 
is a statement showing the area of holdings in ryotwai'ry tracts year by year from 
1862-63. 


FAMINE ADMINISTBATION. 

404. Nature of the Subject. — ^The proximate cause of a famine in time of 
peace, is the failure of a succession of haiwests resulting b*om insufficient or un- 
seasonable rainfall. The loss of a single harvest over a restricted area, after a year 
of ordinary crops, does not produce famine ; or even such a degree of scarcity ae 
to call for State intervention. For the food outturn of an ordinary yew is usually 
more than sufficient to meet the wants of the population until the next harvest. 
But when three or four harvests in succession fail over a large extent of country, 
it may be anticipated that there will be severe distress among the agricultural 
labouring classes not possessed of land. These have no stores of grain. They are 
wholly dependent for subsistence on the wages of their daily labour, and the demand 
for that diminishes when there is scarcity. Should the drought continue, the 
distress reaches a higher level in the scale of the population ; the reserves of grain laid 
by for domestic consumption by the smaller landra proprietors being by this time 
exhausted. The grain aealers then aggravate the situation by keeping their stocks 
back from the market and prices rise rapidly, private charity becomes contracted, 
and the severity of famine is felt by all but the wealthy. Begarded from a medical 

S oint of view,P] with the design of preventing actual loss of life, the question of 
etermining wnen that is imminent admits of little definition ; but it may be stated 


Amma or Byotwaebt HoLoiMot rnoii 1852*63 onwaed«. 


Teara. 

Acres. 

Years. 


Acrea. 

Years. 

Acres. 

issass 


12,078,686 

1808.C4 



16,461,419 

1874.75 


10,969,014 

1868*64 


11,669,021 

1864*66 

eee 

... 

16,778,662 

1876-76 

... - ... 

20,021,888 

1864*65 


10,936,440 

1866-66 



17,869,121 

1878.77 


19,96S866 

1865*66 


12,206,818 

1866*67 

... 


18,614,698 

1877-78 


20,009,616 

isss.ty 

«« # 

12,964.668 

1867-66 



19,006,610 

1878-79 


19,904,608 

1867-68 

* * * 

12,941,080 

1868-69 



19,812,865 

1879*80 


19,171,537 

1868-59 

« « i 

18,620,430 

2869*70 



19,612,878 

1880*81 


18,988,679 

1860*60 

• «a 

14.889,214 

1870*71 



19,987,687 

1881-82 


18.772.870 

1860-61 

s • s 

14,669,960 

1871-72 



19,686,988 

1882-83 


19,006,867 

1861*68 

• ee 

16,420,158 

1872-78 

.*• 


19,691,418 




1862*68 

*ta 

16.196,929 

1878*74 


... 

19,688,486 





[>] Note oh tab Medical Aafiot or rAMiBB.— The pl^oEl Btec of obronio otanrEtion iCre Enombi End nadae 
WEEte of tiioao. WEEting toon follows upon IntiifflelaDor oif food^ End Efter eq Indeflnito period the wEoting EdvEDCoe 
from tho fait j and eoUnlar timoe to tba moeolee and othar atmotima. How far each anrnmia and wasting map p r oe ee d 
bifora a point la roaohod from which recovery la hopeleaa it la not poaalble to determine. The change la ao gradnal that in 
time of famine the aaelmnatlvo fnnoilona may be Irreparably weakened before the neoeaafty for interference by pnbKo 
or other help baa boen reeegnixad. The chief need of the population la early support for tho able-bodied poor eo ao to 
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that the seeds of decay are sown by this cause earlier than is generally supposed. 
As to gauging the proportion between agricultural scarcity and distress, it may bo 
inferred from experience that in any particular tract a year which yields more than 
50 per cent, of what is ordinarily regarded as a full crop will produce food enough for 
the population of that tract under the stimulus to economy caused by high prices ; 
and that, taking into account the grain stores and the probable importation, there 
will be no such pressure as to require special measures of relief. When the crop 
is so reduced that the whole outturn of the year is diminished to 25 per cent, of a 
full crop, it may be assumed that famine will prevail. As regards the periodicity 
of droughts and consequent scarcities of food it has been ascertained by observation 
extending over 110 years that an extreme famine in any one Indian province or 
locality may be expected once in 50 years, and that drought followed by severe 
distress may be expected once in 11 or 12 years. The history of Madras famines [*] 

enable thorn to maiotiun their vigour. Am to tho degree of omBoiation preceding death, it haa been oatablithed that the 
body oan only waste from averages of 115 Jb., and &5 Ib., for men and women» to 77‘1 lb., and 61*4 lb. When t«ro> 
fifths of the normal weight of the body has disappeared life cannot bo preserved. Other morbid conditions observed 
in oases of chronic starvation arc as follows. A sort of scurvy appears in the gums and jaws, someiiinei accompanied 
by a thick white for on the iongne and mucos membrane of the month. The skin is covered by a scaly epithelium, 
removable by scratching but not by washing. Tho ends of the hair also become rod, auburn, yellow, or straw-coloured. 
The apathy and langonr of the famine-stricken indicate lesions of the uorvouo system, and this has been proved by 
tho loss of weight in tho brain. Tho effects of famine on tho reproductive system again are well marked. Children 
born in relief-camps are born half-starved. In the Madras rcUcf-camps of 1876-7H, with an average strength of more 
than 1 1,000 paupers, and a constant succession of now arrivals, for a poritxl of ten months, duri:ig which more than 
100,000 passed through the camps, there were only 39 births. Taking tho whole Trosidoncy the registered] births worn 
fewer by 25 per cent, in 1877 than tlio average of tho two preceding years. Tlie ordinary diseases of India, cholera, 
small-pox, and fevers, are aggravated either by tho depraved ooudition of health and lowering of ^'itaHty from bmtily 
wasting, or by the circumsConces of tho food-dearth bringing tho pooplo under peculiar insanitary conditions. Of tho 
special diseases of famine, tho commonest is a form of diarrhora, often complicated with dysentery. Dropsy also 
frequently appears ; nsually beginning at the feet and ankles, and face and eyelids. Other common com]>luiuts ore ; 
IniestiDiJ worms, ulcers, itch, vermin and guinea- worm. 

(*] Sjcstck Histobt or Faminis in Madras Prssidsnct.-^(1} anifirhr /a Ois Jirili$h ^JlegHrdtng 

the xamiaet that occurred before British occupation not enough is Known to furnish oven a correct list of tho years of their 
oocurronee. Borne of them wore duo to warrathor than to drought; and in all probability some have boon altogether 
forgotten, the object of Indian historians being only to record tho fortunes of a dvnasty. Kven regarding those fn mince 
whudi took place at tho end of the last century in territories administered by British ollicors, tho infurmation is too scanty 
to enable the area or tho degree of the calamity to be now defined, p) Famint* at fAs end of tho Uut contury . — In Madras 
1781 and 1782 wore 3'oars of oovero scarcity, eausod mainly by tho devastation of tho war with llyder Ally, hut partly 
by drought. lu 1701 asovero drought afHlcted the northern districts of the same Presidency as well as llj'dcralMid 
and tho southern districts of Bombay, and in 1792 the lamine thoro was Intense. Jt was on tiiis occasion that relief- 
works were first opened by the Madras Oovomment for tho support of those affected by the famine, (3) Famifto of 1H02. — 
In 1802 theze was a failure of zain, sovero in the Bombay Presidency and in Hyderabad, partial in the northern diHiriots 
of Madras; this was followed next year by famine in the former case and by scarcity in the Utter. (4) Famino of 1900 
sod cuootiam qf OoMommani interfartnee, — In 18Cd there was a widespread failure of rain m this Presidency, especially in the 
Oaniatio, and in the parts around Madias, though the northern or Docean districts wore Kwb heavily visited ; and during 
the winter of 1800 and early part of 1807 tho distress cauM by this drought became very severe. Tiiis was the first 
on which there is distinct evidence of a fact which, as diown by later and more accurate observation, lias rhamc- 
terised all subsequent famines in India. Iiarge crowds of emaciated people that is to say flocked into the town of Madras 
attrncted thither by tho existence of a cbaritAle association, and in the expectation of obtaining gratuitous help without, 
any limit. There was much discussion as to the proper measures to bo taken by the Oovernment on the occasion of this 
tome advocating the opening of works to g^ve employment to the people close to their homes, others advocating 
the Importation of grain by ^vemmont into the interior ; tho former was done to a certain extent, but the mortality 
the cattle prevented the Utter course. The Government at first decUred against any intorforenco with private trade, 
but in the end they conceived it necessary to purchase, guaranteeing a minimum price to importers; when tho famine 
came to an end in 1807, large et^ks were left on hand undw the guaranty and had to be disposed of at a loss. i^) 
/ksytnss of 1812 and 1823. — ^The prir>»tplo of non -interference with traoe previously decUred \>j Madras was fuUowofl by 
the Government of Bombay in 1812- id when another drought oocurred, entailing famine in uooxerat and the adjoining 
oountrtes. In a subsequent scarcity of 1824-25, which, though not very acute, extended over nearW the whole of Bombay 
and the north part of t^ Madras Presidency, the same question arose again. In Madras the CUvemmont prods imed 
their In t ention of not interfering directly with trade, but offsswd a bounty on grain imported from a distance to the 
dietremed locality. On this occasion the drought visited Madras in 1823, Bombay in 1824, and the North-Western 
Prorinoss in 18M. (6) Tha Goontoor Famint of 1833.~Th6 Madras Presidency was the seat of the next g^t famine, 

that of 1889. On this occasion the northern districts suffered meet, and eepecialiy the Goontoor district, in which the 
mortality was so terrible that tho famine was known as the Goontoor famine. The total j>opulaiioa severely affected was 
about five millions, and the area about 38,000 ^uaro miles. On this occasion the Government were taken by surprise, end 
the aeverity of the caUmity was not reoogiuiod till too Uta. Very little was dune to rolieve distress except by the 
diebilmtioa of gratuitous food in the townsto which the sufferers from slarvatiou flocked. It was estimated that 200,000 
penons died in Goontoor out of a popuUtion of 600,000, and it was many yean before the fiilling off of the Und revenue 
waeeflboed. The adjacent parts of Xkimbay (that is. theBouthero Mahratta country), of Mysore and Hyderabad, also 
shared in thh calamity, though to a less degree. The drought of 1882 in the South was followed by drought in Opper 
in 1883, which pvoducoa scarcity but not famine in the North* Western Provinces. (7) Famino of 1854. — In 1854 a 
lamina, severe, thougn limited in area, visited tho northem part of the Madras Preridency ; but its intensity was confined 
to the Bellary distriot, and the south part of Hyderabad, an area of about 30,000 square miles, with a population of about 
thiee The laioikQ of 1852 had been li^t, and thatoi 1858 was extremely deficient. The harvest was reckoned at 

only half an average crop. Belief wee administered only by msens of public works : but abundant empj^ownt was thus 
givoi : so mvifdA so that crowds of applicants flocked in from the NUam*s dominions, and for about nine months more 
Sm 50,000 people obtained relief on tne works. The supervision was at first exerci^ by civil officers, and was very 
wj it breught “d" th- of nn engineer, with special officers unow him, and the diseljpAine and 

outtm of vroA Improved, while the wage, which had been fixed too high, was cut down to a minimum rate. Tlie total 
expenditure on these works was about Itupess 12,28,000. When the famine was brought to a close by a plentiful rainfsH 
in the autumn of 1854 followed by a fair iuirvest, a valuation was made of the work done, and it was found to be worth 
abooi 88 per iwnt of the money expended on it. The lose of land revenue and other income amounted to 42 lakhs of 
rupees, mdiuding the decrease in the receipts during the next two years, which was due chiefly to tlje Ices of cattle and the 
ooneeqnent inafaiUty of the peq^ to plough the Und. It was estiniated that in the worst pari of Bellary four-fifths of 
ihe^lage cattle had died. Nothing definite Is known as to the mortality among the inhabitants ; but a CAfistis taken in 
I85M7, in the imperfect form in use at the time^ seemod to show that the usual rate of tho growth of the population 
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confirms the latter statement. It seems probable tbat there is a connection between 
the cycle of famines, and the cycle of minimum solar activity as shown by a 
miuimum number of sun-spots ; this being also a cycle of 11 years. The matter is 
discussed at the conclusion of Vol. II, App. II. The phenomena of magnetic declina- 
tion, auroras, cyclones in the Indian Ocean, hurricanes in the West Indies, and 
marine casualties reported, are said equally to follow the law of sun-spots, and to be 
corroborative of this theory of periodical drought. As regards the area of famine, 
that in this Presidency is for the most part confined to the districts in the central 
plateau. These districts, along with the Native State of Mysore, which occupies 
the southern end of the tableland, are exposed to the same danger of famine as the 
upland disti'icts of Bombay ; and their tank system, though largely developed, fails 
to protect the crops in seasons of extreme drought. The eastern and southern 
districts of this Presidency .are pi’otected by the artificial irrigation provided from 
the Godavery, Kistna, Cauvery, and smaller rivers, besides a multitude of tanks ; 
and they have not been so frequently or severely ravaged by famine as the country 
bn the inland plateau. The west coast is wholly protected bjr the abundant south- 
west monsoon. The subject of area of famine is however inseparably connected 


had received a sorioufi check. (8) Famim of X865<^6. — The droufi^ht of 1866 was felt along the whole oastem coast of Indii 
from Madns upwards ; und 't extended to some distance inland^ visiting Mysore, ihe districts of Madras above tho Kustorn 
Ghauts, Hydorabad, tho hill country in tho south-west of Bengal, and B3har ; but it was most intense along the const 
in the districts of Qanjam and Onssa. The area severely affected in Madras was about 43,000 square miles, with a 
population of about six millions. Tho Government had now become familiar with tho warnings of famine and the stops 
necessary to meet it, and were prepared to initiate the' usual machinery of relief-works, relief-houses, and public sub- 
scriptions. But the dUtresa was not very pronounced, and in all probability would have passed off w'ith little notice had 
not the rainfall of the following year also, 1866, been so late as to cause general alarm, and so insufficient as to r/rodm o 
a very inferior crop. It was not till Juno or JuU’ that the need of relief becamo pressing, and works w ore then opened 
in considomhiu uumhors. under civil officers. Friccs rose to an extraordinary height, 10 and 12 lb. per nipei' for rice 
being not uncommou, while coarso millets sold at 12 to 15 lb. per rupee ; and the sufti rings of tho people in (Jiinjain and 

Bellary wore severe. Still, in spite of unusually high wages and tho absence of task-work, the numbers cmnlovr-d on 
r»ilief-workR never were largo and averaged only 12,000 daily for 16 months. Gratuitous relief was given to *31,000 
persons daily for 16 months, nuiinly in the form of cooked food and in rtdief-houscs, inanagrsd to a largo extent on’llio 
sy.Uom introduced by .Sir John Strachey and made knovm by Colonol Baird Smith's report. In (»au jam alone was there 
ovinced any extremo dislike to thiii form of relief, and thoro only by tho ryots and more respoctalJ.? cl:l^.■^es, to wln in 
uncooked foo»l was accordingly given. The prolongation of distress, due to thc> second failure of rain, lanM d’tln- n lii f 
oi.eralion.s to last on till the next monsoon sot in, in Juno 1867; tho entire expenditure amounted tc> about I'J lakli:, . t 
rupees, of which two were contributed by tho public and tbe rest fell on lliu Ciuvmuriu ut. Not mm li is kimwu :m t-' t)ic 
mortality ; but the prol.mgcd duration of high i»rices must have told BOvcrely on tlu^ j-n>j)ijhaiou ; aioi there an; iiidw atioo , 
that tho number of desth.s in the last six month.s of 1866 increased by about iuO.OOO, or was double tlu! umi:iI avi-m-i . fj) 
Tki recent fa hiihc of 1876-7S.— The great famine in .Southern India, of 1876 - 78, was in respect of tho ant and i u 

affected and thoduitition and inl<*iisity of the distress, the mo.st important calamity of its kind e.xpt ri..ui.rd in Jb H i. b fnd- i 
sinoo tho begiiming of tho century. Tho failure of the summer rains of 1876 I'xtiualed over about halt .d tlu- Madi. s Ibf -i- 
doucy, tho distress being most iiitcnso in tho same tractor that lying above this Eastciu Ghauts, which .suib md in iud 
in 1864. The scarcity w'as felt with great severity over tho whole of Mysore (except tho hilly Iracls that lie ab-iig'tbc 
Western Ghauts), tho southern half of tho Hyderabad State, uud all the Deccan districts of tho Bombav PresiUem v I’l'c 
urea thus affected was about 200,000 square milca containing a population of 36 luilltuns. Like most widespread iamiju V 
this fjtmmo was caused by drought, but not by tho drought of a single season or of a single year. The harvests ef J m”') 
had been indifferent, 08 |>ecially in tho Ceded Districts. In 1876, tho south-west monsoon or suiumor ri* uh on which lli-^ 
northern districts are largely dopondont, proved very dcaciont ; and tho north-, a »t monsoon or aiitm..,i rains on \xhi. li 
tho southern and oostoru districts almost entirely rely for their cultivation, failed still more cornidotolv. Except in t!.o 
d»ltal ot lh« Oo^very and the total rainfaU ol that year acurcoly anywh.iro ..•xcocd<.'d 10 inih.», aa comiKir. d with 

an average of alwut 30 'Vhen the monwon failed m October 1876, it w,a rocogniacd ll,ut a tMclvo-niontli’K lai„ii,o 

» TOcoiul time, and tho dietreaa woh grudu.illv 
lOtor^Bod throughout tlwt year. Kelief waa net ohtainod until November 1877, when tho north-cast monBooii iit l-,st 
pve a auOcioiit ratn-aupply, and tho crops of the roming smeon wero n«.urcd. Tho area in Madraa seriously nff. tl. d by 
famine waa ostiiMtcd at 74,000 «tuaro milca, with a DopuUtion of 16,000,000 poraoiis. No districta entirely r»i ,in,5 
between the Kwtna nvor and Capo Comonn ; but the a.elroBi Waa most «,voro In tho tract immediately soith of tho 
loongabudra, including the districts of Itellary, Kuraool, Cuddapah, and Nclloie, and further south iii North Armt 
and Salem. Mysore al«i suffered cxcoplionally. It waa found after a whilo that no adci,unto stores of food remaint d 


m the country, and but for tho efforts of Ooverninont, and the vast imports ol food brought into tho country by i ii 
European merrantilo houses from ^ngnl, Buriitah, ud tha Eaat, a muck greater proportion of tha popuUtion w-ouM 
have ^nsh^ than actually mcuirod. Dunng tho eigMcon ^ths ending January 1878, the total aoiount of gra n 
Imported into Ua^aa by aoe was nearly 700,000 tons. TTio difficulty remained however of bringing these stores of fo^ " 
Me people, Md this was with much labour and some delay effected bv moans of the railways, especially thcSladiL 

gram ffistributod in the interior by those lines between August 1876 ahd Kovembtr 

It-iHnovcrbepoasiWoto obtains coinpletu record of 


O. wuro enwreu in .no recent census as Haying diod under tho guuotai hcitding of • other e i.i*., ’ « liil,. 

in the non-famine area o^y 8-6 per milto were so entered. ThefoUowing detailed statbtics, th^gh im^Hcet will M is 

?* tho and the mwns adopted to allevinte it. kn BelUi-yXrict ‘ onelth id 



> agency 

of living, and in tupportiiig ihoon 
manag^ by a oentrul committno 


""l dimin™ttan”t“dily'^rttal^^ Mo^next th?<^ moiahs‘’‘'Vn 
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with the same question for the whole of India. The remarks in foot-note [*] and at 
Vol. II, App. LXXX will throw light on the subject. It has been suggested that 
the varieties of land tenure might afiect the incidence of distress by famine. This 
question has been examined as regards the tenures enjoyed directly under Govern- 
ment, but with a negative result. As all holders under Government have a practi- 
cally secure position, no differences can be traced in this respect. As regards 
holdings generally, it may be stated that the greater the fixity, the greater will be 
the safe-guards. 

405. These are the ascertained facts abotit famine, and it follows that a certain 
amount of provision and preparation is possible. That preparation in India must 
fall almost wholly on the State, and it must take the form of an organization for 
the alleviation of fatnine when it occurs. Before the close of the gi’eat Madras 
Famine of 1876-73 a Famine Commission wns appointed by the Secretary State 
to examine the «piestion for the whole of Iiidia. Their roeommeinlations are con- 
tained in the foot-note below. [*] A committee sat in IMadras in 1881, and framed 


P] CoKSinEBATlON OK THE RKMATNDEf) OK INDIA WJTII HXKERENCE TO ITK LIABILITY TO FaMJNK- Pu/ijuub.— The torri- 
torioH of the I*»njattb occujiy t.h() north -wpatern angle of the iiorthern plain, anti extend aliiHg the H imaliiya weat of 
tho Jumna, up to the frontier of Afghanietann, also stretching nouthward a little bejinid the point where the five rivera 
which give the name to the province unite in the Indua. Thu tract lying along the foot of tho llitnaluya ia well 
watered, bnt the rainfall everywhere decronaea aa tho mountain range la more distant. In the sontlern districtH 
between the Sutlej and tho Jumna there ia barely tmtheiont rain for ngricultural piirposes, ami hen* iho fuihire of 
the monaoou has frequently iuvoivod tho country in droughts. The diairicta west of tho ■Sutlej at a diatnricM from tho 
northern mountains are still more deficient in rain, and rely for their cultivation a1mo.st cxcIuHivcIy on artificial 
irrigatitm ; they are from this cauae to a great extent uncultivated, for though the soil ih believed to he fertile if 
supplied with irrigation, and tho many large rivers that traverse the country afford abandatit water, it hnn till now boon 
but partially utilized. Between tho Punjunb and tho sea lies Bcindo, a country almost w'holly without rain, and lilrnoat 
entirely dependent on artificial irrigation from the Xiidua for its agriculture and its power to support ita scanty popnla. 
lion. But hero, as in the i^oiithem Piinjaub, the supply of river. water is not liable to such aun'ouH fuituro as to prothico 
general loss of tho crops, nud famine from drought is hardly known. (2) North- fVestfirti Froi inrcs untl (hidh,- The North- 
Weateru Trovincos and Oudh form tho upper part of the great plain of the Ganges to tho west of Uengal, and lie 
between the Himalaya mountains and the hilly border of the central plateau, the northern margin of which comprises 
parts of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Rajpootana. Tho average rainfall incroaRos, passing from west to oast, and 
also as the Himalaya is ap^iroached. In the tract lying along tho foot of tho mountains much rice is grown, nnd it is 
subject to severe losses of its crops, ami has at various times enffered considerably. The reg ion between the Cangf's 
and tho Jumna is now almost completely protected from drought by its irrigation canals. But tho distrif U south of 
the Jumna below Agra are poor in soil, their rainfall is precarious, and .little has boon done thoio for artjficiiil irrigatuni; 
and this region has boon severely afflicted whenever drought has visited the province. (3) Uvnqol , — Bcngid, which 
pius the deltas of tho Ganges and Brahmapootra, is fianked on the oast by the hilly rogioin wliicii soparato it from iho 
vallev of tho Irawaddy, and on the w*est by aiiothor hilly tract which forms the oaNtern border of tho [ilat oiui 

already described. This province, which is chiefly a great alluvial plain producing rice, i.m alike the. most populonn and 
productive of any in British India. In the easlt ru half of it drought is unknow'n ; in the w<*^torn half and iln* southern 
portion, called Orissa, there have occasionally been severe famines, duo not bo much to ahholuto fuiluio of the rairiH as 
to their premature cessation at a time when the rice-crop purticsularly iioods water. A-ssain. lying along tho valley of 
the Brahmapootra, is a tract which has never yet boon visited by drought ; it containfj ' vast area whicJi will in tho 
fulure afford an opening for a groat extension of cultivation. Sylhet and Cachar, twoot tho more eastern districts d' 
the delta, and somo'what siniilar in character to A.ssfLni, are for adminiatnitivo piir)M^KOM united with tluit jii f)\ i neir. 
(4) Central India. — Bctw'eeu tho valley of tho Ncrbiulda ainl the southern hordor of tho Punjnnli and t lm .\‘4>t th West 
Provinces lio the native statoH of UujpOfUana and Central India, occupying a tract of high iitift hilly lain!, nnd extemling 
at a lower level to tho west of this hilly region as far as tho contincs of Scinde. This westorn region in iIh main chsirac- 
torit^tics is not greatly romovod from desert. The eastern tract, which is a portion of ilio northern platen ii, is not of 
any remarkable fertility, and except nt the Bouth-Most angle, where the rainfall in ctuniiiinitively ciTiain, is much 
o.tposed to the risk of drought which attoiidB tbn failure of tho South-west moiiHOOQ. (5) I'rm inre!^ - ’'I'ho Centi-al 

Provinces and Berar include the districts lying along the upper partii of tho Tapty and Ncthuddu rivi-rB, along several of 
tliq northern afilueuts of tho Godavery, and along the westorn foetlersof the Mabanuddy. Borar lies between the Contrul 
ppoviucoB'and the north-eastom portion of the Bombay Deccan, and forma the northern part, of the Nizam’s territory, 
though administerod by British officers. These districts, though everywhere more or Iobs intersected by hills, inchido 
in many parte very fertile plains or valleys. The western dUtriotsof toe Central ProvinceH lying along tho valleys of the 
Nerbmida and Tapty enjoy a plentiful rainfall which has never been known to fall ; and tho only tract h which have sver 
suirored from drought are thoso to the north of the Nerbndda, which eh. iro the character isticB of the hilly rogirui 
described in the preceding paragi*aph and the eastern districts, which are oontignous and in their nature somewhat, akin 
to Orissa. (6) Bombay - — The Bombay Prosidenev, the north- west portion of whioh, Bcindo, hnn been already described, 
includes the territory of the weatena coast from the limits of Madras to tho frontier of BelooohiNtunit, and the purtiun of 
the upland plateau ^ the Deooan whioh borders on the Western Ghauts. The narrow strip of lowland country between tbo 
Western Qhants and the sea is well watered, and where there is sufficient depth of soil is richly product ivo. The central 
Bombay districts on the Doocan plateau have a poor and shallow soil, and the portion beyond the intinonco of i hi* heavy 
rainfall on the ghauts is exposed to severe drought, and has frequently suffered extreme distrosH. Candoiih, which may 
bo described as an extension of the Deccan at a lower level along tbo Tapty valley, has a richer soil. Goozerat is the 
still richer lowland region about the months of iho Nerbudda and the other rivers which fall into tho Gulf of Cambay. 
The native states of Cnttywar and Cntch have a poorer soil and a smaller rainfall than tho British districts, nnd are 
therefore more liable to suffer severely from drought. (7) Kvderabtuf.-- Hyderabad, or tbo territory of the Nizam, is 
divided into two distinct re^ons. On the west the country is of the same oharactor as tho Deooao districts of BnmlTay, 
and this tract especially at its southern edge, has frequently been visited by drought and famine. The eastern part is 
more billy, and sharos in the Influences of tho north-east monsoon. It oontains numerous tauks and growv much rico, 
and no serious drought has been recorded there. (8) Burmah . — British Burmah lies on the oast coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, its richest districts being formed by tho deltaio plains at the months of the Irawaddy and Salween rivers. This 
pi*ovince is by its peculiar oonditiona of climate believed to be quite removed from danger of drought and consoouent 
famine, and is specially dmrviug of notice as supplying a aouroo from which a laige provision of food -grain may 
always be secured for India. 

5] fUcoMMBKDATfOHs ov TKK LATE Inoiak FAMtitB CoMVfMfov. — (I) To lay dowH a definite sysUim of procedure, to be 
einljodicd in a famine coda, which the Local Governments will carry out, subject only to financial control on the inirt of 
the Government ol India. At the same time to provide, by the aid of a special department of the Govomment, an improved 
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[iCASRAS FAUUTI CODE. 


a Code of Fatuine Administration for this Presidency, the main provisions of which 
are for brevity’s sake also shown in a foot>note.[*3 The Code centres in tlie 
Collector the whole administration in time of famine, and arranges for the expansion 
of other departments so as to meet the demands made upon them by that officer. A 
leading feature in the arrangements is the preparation in advance of lists of relief* 
works to be executed when distress comes on. The comimittee were not averse to 
storage of grain by the State in special localities, but no dchnito rules on this head 
are inserted in the Code. Happily there is no present prospect of the occurrence 
of a famine, and the greater part of the arrangements of the Code are in abeyance. 


iyhtom of rocording information on subjocta connected with famines, and of collectings and dealing with the Htatihtical 
retuiTis relating to tho wc.'itlicr, ilio iculturo, the htialih and the well-being of tho people, and Ihua to kccuic the most 
prompt and acciiralc knowlctlgo iittainabli! of :i probable failure cf crops, and of the extent and coii»oquciKa*s of any failure 
that actually takes pluu* further, to concent rate tho control of tho various branches of the Adminintrititm concerned in 
famine redief, and to render Ihcir action more oHiciont. (2) To provide for the offer of cniployinent at llu? <d tho 
State to peraf>nH of wi>rk aiu.l 'leprivod of tho means of earning their livelihood hy reason of drunj^ht, molt i-mploy- 

ment being o(Terf:il in time to aeour< tlicm against tho danger of falling into an enfeebled condtition thiough want, and 
being adaptctl to the capacity of tlic Libuun ra. (3) Simultaneously to offer gratuitous relief, ita fat u.s iKi.-'.^ihle, in their 
village**, or, if llie ca.^c hIimII so HMtuive, in piuir houscH, to )iorftmiN who in such tinie.s are left without the incana of HUpj)i>rl, 
and are from any cai*Hc iiuapahie of proviiiing for thomsolves; attention l)eing given to tho grout importance of avoiding 
anything that msiy Itmd to wi*ak“n the coheroiiee uf the village community, of Wi*rking tlinmgh the village otlicers or lio.nU 
men, where such anthoritiey i^xi^t, and of ntaking use of any avatlahlo loatl liolp fv>r superintending the relief operations. 
(4) To organise a BuiPihlc system of village inspection and control, through which the condition of the country and tho 
oflioiency of tho measures of relief m.uy l>o ascertaiT*-,^, and defects brought to light and eorrooted, and the people encouraged 
to avail themselves f>f the moisurcs onoreil. (6) To nuiintain a policy of non-intorfcrcnco with tho or<linary op^u-ations 
of tmdo unless in some very oxccptional condition of affairs when there may bo oWdonco that without such interference the 
supply of food will not be maininined ; but to keep a constant watch over the ff)od-Hupply of the people in time of 
threatened or actual scarcity, and to remove any impetiimoDij! in the way of the free movement of trade ; lueasiiros being 
also takon in anticipation of flu' tiino of need to oxtend and improve to the utmost, and in all parts of the coiintrv, those 
moans of oom muni cation on which tho diHlribiition of tho food directly depends, and those means of irrigjition by which its 
production uuiy bo profitably increased amt seoured. (fi) To grant aid to the land-owning classes in two ways : p’irsi, 
to relax the doniaud for land mvenuo at a time of widespread loss of the harvest, suspending it frf^oly in proportion to the 
degree of that loss, on the condition that a proportionate relief is given to tenants and others who hold Bul)ordinate rig;/'* 
in the land : Secondly, to giv*j loans both to small landed proprietors who are in need of such assiatiinco, and also to huger 
proprietors who may be lTH:*to<l to apply the inouoy usefully. (7) To lay down with precision the limits within which the 
principle of local rosp*»nsibility for mooting expenditure on relief shall be applied to provincial govommonts ; and to roquii 0 
the mimiciiial authorities in the towns, and tho local cominiitees in the districts, to co-opurate in carrying out relief 
measures lor the local populalion. 


Principal Provi.*»iok.s of thp M.^drah Faiiink Code.-— (7eTieral P«7id.-i to he ufiZizpd.— Tho following arc tho 
arrangements betwom* tho Gov* rnment of India and tho Madras Government with reforonco to tho liability of fiiufla 
controlled by the rcspccr.iv'c Ciovi'. nmonf a for famine chargoa arising within tlie Presidency. Provincial and Local 
funds must bo exhaustot.i t<> the exi..nt. indicated lK*forc application is miwio for a grant from Imperial. Provincial 
resourcfss consist for this ]>urpo6o of (a) ourrout iucomo during the perifxl of distress ; (6) accumulated savings of past 
years in excess of tho ordiijary “working balance;** and (c) tho margin of provimaalisod income over expenditure in 
Doriaal years available for public improvements. Upon these, provincial rosponsibility is enforced in proportion to 
their nature. *lho first must b*? '‘iitiioly exhausted, thot is to say every avoidable expense in every department must 
be retrenched, and tho Public W<. ks grants applied to famine works to the utmost possible extent. Tho second must 
bo drawn upon up to two thirds inly of their total amount. The thirtl must, in tliO first jilaco, bo iiiatlo lijihlc to 
whatever extent may bo necossarx . in addition to the ordinary Public Works grants, for tho com]>lotion of works begun 
sa rohof works under the pressure of (amiuo. In cosna whore no such need fov completion remains after a fnir ino, 
this third resonroo must bo rhargeablo up to one-fourth at most, for paymout of interest on ImpoiialloniKs (if eitv) 
which have been raise*! to moot the excess cost of tho famine. Local resourcos which can partially be utilix.od for 
famine relief consist of (a) Local and Municipal funds ; (6) the Canal ami Perry fund; and (c) the Pound fund. Local 
and Municipal funds cannot be legally applio<I to gratuitous relief, but are available for n^liof works. Tho Cutinl und 
Ferry fund can ho applied to tho ronsfruoHon nnd repair of tho channels and ferrios concerned, as also of such bridges 
root Is, and approiu’liOH londiijg tlioroto and being in tho same district within which tho funds are raised. Tho P»uind 
fund can be devoted to tlio const rnctinn and repair of pyUDds, and to other purposes of public ulilitr. Should «nv 
^ditumal grant of funds applied for from the Oovernmont of India bo dclaved and iinmodiuto furl iier oxpon.lit me 
IS ©ssoutial f.ir the pr^civ.inon ot life, the Government can make such furrher ;issigiimenta of itiiperinl funds as 
may be necessary. (2) hstabltMhmcntg. -if the famine area is largo enough the Oovernmont may niiiioiiii. a Fniniiun 
Commissioner. A SoercUry m the famine Department may also be npptiinted, with an Assiseniit Secrelarv, Keh cted 
from the Publie, Works Dopnrt inerit. and a Muitable eaUhliahinent. Tho CoHoctor is the Agent of Govenimnu. for 
carrying out meiisures of roiief in each di.stiiet, which will ho the unit of relief Rdmintsti*ation. A spotutil iiSHi.stmit 
to the Collector may bo appointed. Such increaHOs as the circumstancos may roipiiro may also be made to tho 
Ihstnct Royeime staff, tho otficos of the Accountant-General and Examin^jr of Public Works Aoe^iuuts, tho Public 
Works osta bhshments, t he district Medical staff, and tho Polic4J and Jail Dopartrnonta. (3) The provisimi r./ rWu/ 
ttiorlw.-ttelief operations are divided into three branches: (1) Relief on works, (2) Gratuitous relief, i.nd (3^ other 
relief. (1) Relief works are classified as (a) Professional Agency Works and (b) Civil Agenev Works, 
(s) Gratuitons rolW is distributed in inllages or poor-houses to persons who are physically unfit for labour, or'who M'ill 
not work, p) Othijr tneasurea of roliof inoltido advances t.o weavers, assistance to goaha women and indigent mciuU ra 
*®*/**^ whom suitable employment cannot bo found, loans to the landed olusses, and siispeiision of hind 
revenue. Professional Agency Works are composed of Major Works (i.o., each estimated to cost ovt;r Riipocs 2,rjU>) and 
find a placo in the several Public Works budgets under all tho hoods of service excepting (Imperial) Militnry 
and P^uutive. These are works for exocution.injordinary years irrespective of famine. Those works will he under tho 

w inunded to afford omploymenrS Ti) tho ".^linaS 
labourers, and those who are oocustoined to manual labour of the lind demundod 
and who have not sufferod from famine;. and (ii) all ahlo-b^iod and healthy persons who are not used to this kind of 
WOTk, but who are capable of renderitig 7fi per cent, of the task commonly performed bv labourers in class J nt the 
3'*®**^*^“- CJivil Agency works will ordinarily oonsist of (1) all Local Fund and Munic ipal works • (2) aU 
Sp^ial Looal Fund works falling under the Canal and Perry Fund Act and the Cattle Trespiiss Act • ami W 

grantt-in-aid from the Public Works Department budgets, repairs 

fandne relief *^Vach M^tho^^diir^? budget, and original minor works spcrtally intcililcd for 

lamiM reiier, such ns the digging of fields, and other agrionltural works calouliitod to iinDrovo tho oiutnrn of tho 

afford li|,ht employiSen^t^ l^Vons^^hoVso 
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40t). The recuperative poAver of the country after famines is probably much 
on the increase ; partly on account of the more efficient character of the relief 
now given on such occasions, partly on account of the extension of the means of 
communication and development of internal trade, and partly also on account of 
the fact that the people are themselves better prepared to meet them owing to the 
increase of thrift and resourcefulness and the accumulation of capital under a 
settled and civilised Government. It is domonstraljlo that the effects proilucetl by 
the Madras Famine of 1876-78 on the general pi’ospcrity of the coiintry have be<‘n 
leas disastrous than those of former calamities, most of which were not to bo 


may bo doemod iiiexiwnluint to drafi In wnrk nt a difetanoe from their homoH. The lahourci'H on (6) works aro <livith»(| 
into throo clasHOit. ClaHHOB I ami II oorri\s|inti<l with tliu Himihir rluatiificatioji of lahiairorM on (u) workn, and t-IaHs IIL 
CotistHta of persons who aro nut alilo to perform »noro than from 50 to 75 pur o-rit. of the outturn uHtmlly rundert'il l>y 
laboiirura in clasii I. To moot tho of famino a programmo of (a) ami (!») woiku must be pvt'piin'd fi>r i fu’h 

district. The I'ublic Works Dc‘|>iirt uu-tiL Mhoiitd constantly utaiittaiii in tboir Novcral hmJgcti* a nninhcr of (a) worku lor 
each divtriot, the execution of w'hich in urdiunry aeuMonH would i>ccui>y at luaHi. four y«.‘tirK. Similarly’ f<fr the dilliTt ut* 
kinds of (b) worka ^auctioned proji-uts uhould prepared and mHintaiited ('oUootui'H in ooinmutdeuiiou with riio 
Kxocutivo Engineer in charge of the dintriot and the Prc«ido«t« of the Local Kund and Municipal lloardu lumccniLd. 
lu all casoa b budget rovoring tin* oj'urritiomi of four or more years in advance should bo inaint uinod. At t ho 
comnioncomcnt of famine tho (Jovrniim’id may elosi* any major (a) works which are outNide the fiimine zotic, and 
select such major (b) works (roilijit rilmtmg the eHtahlishnietit to meet tho refinii't'meids) as shiill appi’ur ro be tin' b4?Ht 
adapted for affoi'ding tlju r<?<piired relief, nod further aiilhori/.e the immediate Ciiinnu Tu’i'Tnr'ni and redtstrihntion of 
Im}>crial Works (otluM' thrm Militfiiy oi- Cnpital rrtiduetive) in ant iei]»atioii of the Munction of tin- Cinx *. i nuo'nt td India, 
(t) Fifsl /orecaat hu fVd/cf fora,- -AVIuni tevi-re seareily ia apprehended, a siuv indication it.s exi.vrenee being a risi* of 
40 per cent, above ihe tiornial in the pri4’e of .'«i-eond ►iort l ire and of 50 per cent, in that of tlry graiiiH, the (.‘tjllt el nr of the 
district should at once report tfj (.iovi'rnnient his atitieipatidiiH. On i)m imminetn •• of I'aniin*', he Hhonld .Htd»iiiii a Hyn-rni] 
report to Government, and rooMinnieud the opening of Bueh reli<*l' operationH an may la* tteee.sftary, arid apl'^'’ Innd.s, 
specify ing approximately what poiti^.n of tlie total grant applied for is roqnirtMl for works and wlml lor prat nit ous relief, 
<kc. Tho nature of the relief t«i In: given shtiuld vary aceonling to the severity of the famine. If it only aniounts to 


usual, but without any ehnnge fjf system. Aa a geru*ral rule all inf.eifei-i.'in’e wil.li piivnir trade in tin* .supply of rend 
in tin»e of scarcity’ is to be avohled, but in districts in wliit h couimunications or the mrs’iroj of iianspoii nr*’ (lern fi\o 
BQCh iiitcrvcution may soiuotiines be noci?8.waJ'y. In the event of wclLuBCernuned Rhirkin sa on the part of tlie local 
traders, Collectors Kh>aild apply to Uoveriiiiieiil for pettnissioii to give assist uncu in ittjproving the (ranHptU’t and in 
oncourugiog and stiniulating trade, by gnniutiteeing a i>rieo for grain laid down at the '.noro distant and inii(:<'(’Shi)do 
localities, or by advatu’ing money fo iin'i’chants to In}' out in trade*, and also for sarn.'i ion to import grain when local 
dealers rofnso to sell, <jr combine to sell nt, ))rii‘e« UTidiity raisiKl above the rni.tfH of neighbouring inarWt'ts. GratnituiiH 
roHdf is intended for desf.it nt.e rosiih'nt villagers who ore physically incapable of, or unlit for, labour from age or 
intlruiity, and who have no welbtO'do friends or rolatives on the spot to siip)>ort them. On the approueh of Hcan iTy, 
CulloctorR should direct tljc preparation of registers showing for eae.li village in their districts, the naMte.R, At ., of all 
porsuiis ontitlej to gratuitous relief. Poor-houses arc intended for the gratuitous distribution of cmiked food and raiment 
when necessary. This form of relief is for destitute wanderers who have no homes and are unlit for wiu k. j\ hospitiil 
ii to bo attuchod. (5) )-Jxt*rutinn trorh *. — The special duties of tho Engineer oflieer in chargi* ttf (a) works are to 
see that the works sro properly set out ainl measured up, and that tboy aro fully up to speeidcat i^m ; tu provide 
tools for tho lalM)urors ; to muintain tli.^ieipline on the works ; and to take inea»uro« to eiiNure prompt reei^ipt by lubonritrs 
of the wagijB duo to tliem, Tho Superintomliiig Engineer on rc»ceiving intimation that relief-works are fo ho 
ooinmcncod, should provido tools and treasure chests for (a) and (h) works. All urrangemonts for supply «»f f»'o<i 
to labourers will devolve on the olhcrers <if the. civil department. When a reli(‘f-W4irk in ordtn-ed l»y tlic* Collecli>r the 
Executive Engineer should make the neecsMary arrangernonfs for carrying it out. Shelter shouhl also be providi'd ii»r 
20 per cent, of the number of labijurers f«ir whom the work is designed to giv<* (oiiployineni , Imt residence in camp is 
not compulsory in the ease of labourers. The vniious elasses of artisiuis must be i lasHified aecording to t.h<*ir r.r. 

capacity for manual labour. The nr)n-workitig chibiren of those kibourere slH*uhl be fed in kitchenH upeeially pruvuled 
for their accoDi modal ion. In relief. works pieee-wcjrk is to he preferred, but tank W(n k is tilli>wnb!(^ in ihc i jisf of 
labourers unaccustome<l to pit*4'e-\vurk. 'rho serviei's of ciintractors may bo uwifnlly ••mpluVfd, but in the agrceim fits 
with thorn the fullest power of i(U]Uiry nml interfercMiee including tho powi r rd ri sinning tin: work wliould he reMM V,Ml. 
A re^udjustment of the contnu'tor's rates may be also made if neeehsary, as well us ihe wages <»J’ tlnr diffcrf'nt chu^rii-H 
of labooi'crs. Labourers on tusk- work ^Itoiild Ifc paid daily or twice nr thric4‘ a week, those on piece Mork being paid 
on the completion of tho piece. All ptiynK utR should In- iniido in ciish, but graiti wagos Hhould be inirnducert when llio 
local supply of grain fails. Eines may also be intbete*! f4)r short witrk on the Uisk-work Mystem. 1 *e ri ( id ic.i I rtMMU'tH 
•ilould, for each ^vork iu progress, show the riding prices of grain ami tho stuto i»f the supply, l.he phy.sie.nl condifion 
of the peoplo eniployod on tin* work, of those seeking relief, and of the neighhonriug pupuhitirm, KUding the uumheiH 
who have boeu rojected from the work.i, tin? n'asona for sui’h rojoctiun, togoihcr with tho chuiu’k of any refusals to wurk 
and the action taken and other iuforinatiuti which w'ill enablu tho aafchorittes to judge whotliei oj>era11onK sliould ho 
extended or contiuoed, (6) Afrdinil dud Sitixitarii . — If tho Civil Medical est uhlishineut. is i!iud<*<HMte !<) me*.’t Ihiao 
requirements then the Surgeon-Oem ral should apply to Govcriinjcnl in tho Militaiy lb j»;\riment for Kueh iiHsiRf unre, ami 
failing a aullicieocy of aitl from ttiisKource, he should temporarily entertain ponsitumd upoi heearieM uiul lu^iipit.tl 
If local sources fail, a supply of medical oHlcurs must be obtained from other proviuueM. I'ho Stirgoori (buii rat should 
also comply with requisitions for medicines, Ac., for famine camps and hospiinl^. He should abo iMKue iiisiruetiuMS 
rogarding tno diet for various classes of jmt tents, and report to Govomment tho numbers treated and tlie mortality mifl 
causes of death. He should when necessary personally inspect the medical arrangemimrs for funiine iclicf, and at 
tlio end of the famine submit a geueral roiK>rt on tlie operations of his departmunt . The lUities of the Saidiuiy 
Commissioner are to inspect poor-houses and camps on relief works and to report on ilie sunit/u-y arrange nicjits anil 
tho physical condition of the ininntes. Tho duties of the District Civil Surgeons are ti» Hcrutini/.e leturns of ouji trilit v, 
and to estimate tho number of additional rn4ulical officers required. Tho adniinist rati ve nrraitgemenis for medic.ul rt.dicf 
will be aulrusted to the District Surgeon, and he will bo held responsible for provision for the sick in poor-hiitiscN and on 
Klicf works. lie should report to the Civil and Public Works officials on all mutters relating to the ht’ulth <if the 
labourers or the wolfiiro of the sick. Tii all matters relating to the geueral admiidst rat ion of Lmdne relief, lie should iict 
nndor the authr^ty of tho Collectcir, and on all professinnal and dnpartmeuial points, he. will ho guided bv the onlers 
of the Surgeon. General. A Metlicnl officer shoiiltl be attached to every poor-houMO and large rclirif wtu ks, und one plated 
at the head-quarters of e^h fumim- divisi^m to assist the civil authorities ia tho solccMon of applicants for relief. The 
dntics of Executive Medical officcrH on works arc to inapm^t labourers frequently, tf> rejxtrt cawis of labourers physit ally 
nnffetodfor work, iiis|>ect the camp, provide httspital accommodhtion, attoud to all cases of acute i I liicsa amongst the 
Uboururt, maintain discipline in h^pital. supmintend the issue of food to tho patients, and U> roisirt on tho condition of 
gang* of labourers and on the quality of food supplied. The duties of Executive Medical omoeri iu poor-huuaoa are the 
Mma aa tW for Me.licnl officers on works. Vrovmion for 50 per C4,ut. of tho total number of inflates U, reeeive.I 
into a poor.bonae should bo made m the hospital nttoched to it. The Medical officer will examine all appli<?antB for 
adBUMMm and relegate them to suitable relief works or admit them into the poor-house or hospital according to the 
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compared to it in severity. In Madras the area occupied for cultivation in the ye.ar 
immediately after this famine exceeded 50,000 acres that of 1874-76, and, the 
land I’evenue was eight lakhs of rupees in excess of the average demand before 
the famine. There seems no reason why the recuperative power thus shown l>y 
the land-owning classes should not extend by degrees to all parts of the population. 


HORTICULTURE. 

407. Cinchona Plant-ations. — The chief active principles in cinchona bark are 
the two alkaloids, quinine and cinchonine; of which the latter does not possess 
such powerful medicinal qualities as the former. The different kinds of this tree 
now under cultivation in Southern India are enumerated in the note.[‘] The 


circumstanccH of c'uch ca&o. ]Io Hhould not only havo t ho charge and roBpongibility of the hogpitul oftlahlUhincnt , hut 
be Bhoulcl nl»o daily inspect the inmatos of the poor<hou8e and havo tranHforred to the bonpital nil anch cnKcs !n4 in litii 
judgiuont need special diet ntid medical troaimeut. Tlic following aro tlte principal suiutary rnh’s. The Funrcrs nf 
wntor-nupply should bo gimrdod, and if UUcring is necessary the ordinary charcoal nud sand tiltcrs should ho usiul nnd 
oh>aiicd ouco a week. Liitrincs should be plocod to leowardof the provailiug winds and not in the vicinity of nny R(.>urct'!i 
of water-supply. The dry-oartU system should bo carried oat, and tho floor of the latrines well rammed. (7) Katoa /or 
laht/ur and relief . — The following rates of wages should bo paid to labourers on tho difforeut clasMi^K of works ; — 


— 

First class. 

Second class. 

Third cln« 3 . 

Men including boys above 12 years and nursing mothers. 

Women including girls above 12 years ... ,,, 

Working children below 12 years ... ... ... 

Value of li lb. of 
grain *f If tinun. 

Value of H lb. of 
grain 4* 1 anna. 

Value of f lb. of 
grain 4- | anna. 

1 ! 

Vulm- of \\ Ib. of ' 

^ grain + 1 aiinn. j 
Value of li lb. of i 
grain 4- j anna, i 
Value of i lb. of j 
grain + i anna. ; 

1 

Viibip of U H*. of 
grain + '1 

Value of 15 lb. i»f 
grain 4- i aniut. 

Value of t Ib. of 
gniiii + ^ anna. 


The rations payable to piTsons umler villngo relief and gosha women arc the following : — .Mon inclinJing hoys nbost,* 
jours and nursing inotliors tho valui^ of 1 1 Ib. of grain + J anna; to women including girls abov*? 12 yems tlio vnJiu.* of 
in lb. of grain + Jaiiuti; and to children below 12 years, the value of | Ih. of grain + i unna. (k) .1 k . .i t ./ 

c^uiptrrs of the L'od *’. — The in$<truct ions of the Code as roughly indicated ubovi', art* distribatotJ in tho Code us ItdloviN. 
Chapter I refers genorully to iho duties devolving on Oovemment and hx-al ofheors in conncrciion with tho adininir t ra- 
lion of relief —l>rcsi*ribos the special staff to bo provided for administrative purposes, and indicates 1 he natun; of t lie 
measures of relief to bo atlopied, these being divided into (i) Holiof on works, (ii) Orntuitous relief, and (ifi) oi)n>r 
measures of relief. Chapter II contains rules for tho guidance of Civil Otlieers -preHeribc's tho duties of C’oII( < tf*rs 
and the ordinary licvenne staff, and the extent of assistanco to be given tlteni, deal.s with relief on works evi euti d 
under tho supervision uf Civil Officers, with grainito^is relief in towns, villages, nnd })Oor-houses, htuI with ot) >r 
mciisuros of relief not coming under either of tho above heads. Chapter 111 cimtaius rules for aecrninting for faniiim 
expenditure by Civil Otfieers. Chapter IV has reference to the duties of the Tuhlic Works l>ep!\rf ineTii in itKadmiuis. 
trntivo and executive branches, provides for the maintenance of a programme of works, the mode <if cxeentioii, tlio 
system of work^ rates of wages, and the nature of r^mrts and returns to Im romlerod. C'hapter V diMils with in.-iitLi-H 
medical and sanitary — prescribes the administrative duties devolving on the Kiirgeon-CJenernl and tho Ib'striet, Ci^ il 
burgeons; the duties of executive medical officers on works, and in charge of poor.liouscs, provides for measures of 
sanitatiou, and concludes with a carefully considered scale of rations suilablo for all cIiisbor of persons in receipt (jf 
State relief. Appendix A contains useful hints for the execution of relief works under Civil snpt'rvisimi, anti f or t)io 
managcTueut of poor-bouaea and children's kitchens, with the necessary forms of account. Appendix B coufuiiis tlio 
forms of account and returns required by the Code to which seotional roi'erouce is made, and Appendix C tho forms of 
account proscribed in tho audit rules. 


['] List op Sovtii Ixoian Cinchonas with Datbs op Introouction. 


1 . C. Buccirubru 


2 . C. calisaya 


3. C. officinalis 


r Seeds - South America ; 
\ Spruce 

* * i rifints—South Amorica; 
C’roaa 

' Phi ntM — South America; 

CrofliH 

Plants — Java (original- 
ly colUn-ded in South 
America by Hasskarl 
io 18.04) ; 1 . Andorson 
' Seoda— South America ; 
Markham 

, . S€i*d.H — T t] eluding C. 

Ledgeriftna) ; Money. 
Plants — lCsw(orijrinany 
from seeds cmlectod 
in South America by 
AVeddell) ; '^Josephi- 
ana glabra ** 

Plants— J. E. Howard ; 
, “ Superior variety.** 

f Seeds — St>uth America ; 

I Cross. 

I Plant — J. E. Howard 
. . f (from seed collected 
I by Don Riofrio in 
I South Amerien) 
^ ** Uritusinga** 


Feb. 1861 
April 

t» ft 

Deo. „ 

„ 1865 

»> »i 

,, 1866 

„ 1867 
Fob. and 
Mar. 1862 


April 


{ ginally collected i 
South Amt'ricu b 
Kfirsten) ; T. Audci 
son 

0 . C. nitida . . 

6, C. species with- I « , c 41. * 

out name, Ammeu 

7 . C.micranlha .. f rntchcU .. 

8. C. Poruviana . . J 

r plants — Java (original 

9. C. Pahudiona . . '/ 

1 Amenca by I^ls^ka^ 

^ in IH.34); T.Anderso] 
10. Found among progeny of No. 3. 

11. C. Pitayo (C. 1 Seeds — South Amoriiii 

Pitayensis). ( Cross 

j 2 , f PhiiUs brought fvor 

i klngluud ; Simpson , 


Dec. 18G1 


Jan. ,, 


Dee. 


180!) 
„ 1870 
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original cinchona of Peru, tlio Peruvian bark of commerce, is the C. officinalis ; 
which is the kind usually cultivated. The following is a botanical description of 
it: — Tree: leaves oblong, acuminated at both ends, glabrous, shining, sorobioulale 
beneath at the axils of the nerves ; limb of the corolla woolly; capsules ovate, 
twice longer than their breadth ; stipules leafy, free, deciduous ; flowers, torininal, 
in corymbose panicles, tube red, petals snow-white above ; bark ashy. Oinchona 
is propagated by seeds, cuttings, and buds, the opt'rations being tisually carried on 
under glass ; the great difficulty appears to lie in the proper hardening off of thu 
plants when fii'St raised, as it is only by a careful course of such hardening that 
they are enabled to endure the variations of the climate. The sites chosen for 
plantations are usually sheltered from wind, as it ia injurious to the plants. Soil, 
drainage and elevation are all points for careful consideration. For rod and 3 ^ 0 ! low 
barks the elevation generally selected is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, while the crown 
bark flourishes at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The commoi'cial value of bark depends 
on the amount of quinine it contains. Mr. Mclvor, a former Superintendent of 
Government Gardens at Ootacamund, devised a plan called the mossing system, by 
which the percentage of this alkaloid in bark is largely increased and waste from 
the wholesale destrxiction ot trees is prevented. In the mossing system, instead of 
cutting down the tree to secure its bark it is left standing, and alternate perpen- 
dicular strips of bark about inch wide are removed from the trunk, intervening 
strips of the same width being left intact. As soon as this operation of stripping 
is completed the trunk of the tree is enveloped in a covering of soft moist tree moss, 
under which the renewal of bark on the denuded surfivces gradually^ takes place. 
The next crop is got by removing the strips of natural bark left after the first 
operation, and so on in after years. There are thus under this S 3 "stcm three kinds 
of bark, viz., natural, or what is got by the first operation of stripping; mossed- 
bark, which consists of the strips of natural bark left covered with moss after the 
first stripping ; and renewed-bark, which is the bark that forms under moss on the 
denuded surfaces. These designations have now become fixed commenual terras in 
the European market ; and the mossed and renewed bark, especially the latter, fetch 
much higher prices than the natural product, owing to the changes in the quantity 
and nature of their alkaloid contents. Thus the natural bark of Cinchona succirubra 
contains cliiefl 3 ^cincbonidine and cinchonine, and is therefore sold at a comparatively 
low price for druggists’ purposes; whereas the renewed bark of this species contains 
a considerable amount of quinine, and is therefore purchased by the quinino'rnakors 
at an enhanced rate for the manufacture of alkaloids. At the present time (»xpc! i- 
raents are being instituted on the Government estates to tost the coppicing system 
of harvesting cinchona bark, a method which needs no explanation. Tlu* ‘sliiiving’ 
process, invented by Mr. Moens of Java, is also under trial. 

40H. There are now fonv Government Cinchona plantations in the Presi- 
dency, [*] all on the NeilglicjTy Hills; viz., one at Dodabetta, one at Nedoowut tain, 


[•] Bkbtck Histoby or OovBENiitNT Cinchona in Maorah.— (1) DUrowry of the medicinal value of einehona. — Tho 
knowledge of tha uses and hoaling propr^rties of cinchona, or, aa it more commonly called, Peruvian l>ark, oxiHled 
from veiy early timee among the nativea of the country from which it wae introduced into Kuropo. It was named by 
them * Kuna * or * Kinkon.' It is uncertain when tho medicinal value of this bark first bocamo jj^onerally known in 
Korope, but the Spaniards arc said to have introduced it about the year 1640. The Jesuits also claim this discovery as 
their own. The name cinchona is said to have originated in the cure of the Baroness Ohinchon, wife of the Viceroy of 
Peru (1639). This medicine attained great popularity in Spain and Italy, but aftorw.ird.4 falling into disusn it, was again 
brought into notice by Sir Robert Talbot, ao Euglishman, who brought it to England in 1671, and joined much celebrity 
from the cures he effected by its means. From that period its use gradually extondod both in England and Kmncc, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the faculty of modicine in the latter country. (2) Jnlrodueiton into India.-— For nutny 
years past the mcreasing demand for cinchona bark has been rendering it more exponsivo, and this, coupled with tho 
risk of failure of supplies from South America owing to tho improvident system of collecting practised thorn, inducod 
the Secretary of State lor India to attempt cinchona cuUare in the Bast. To tho Indian Govommont cinchona bark is 
tndispensablo, as without it, or its active principles quinine, cinebonidine, Ac., it would bo impossible to keep an European 
army in India. In 1669 Her hlajesty's Government engaged the seiyices of Mr. Clements R. Markham for tho special duty 
of introduoing the cinchonHs into India. He started on an expedition to South America in tho early part of 1860 and 
arrived in India at the end of the same year with the 6rst instalment of cinchona plants, which wore taken to Ootacamund. 
These plants were ia an unhealthy state when they arrived. A farther supplv was brought over by Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Spmoa in 1661 from England and Java, and tho Indian plantations on the Nellghorries raised from this stock proved 
enooeesful beyond all antTcipation. In July 1661 the experiment was entrusted to Mr. Mclvor, under whose suporintendonce 
the plantations made satisfacioiy progress and proved a decided suceees. On the death of Mr. Mclvor, which took place 
in 1676, the plantations were placed under tho direction of the officers of the Forest Detriment, by whom they wore 
administered till the year 1863. In 1667 there were more tfian two miUion plants on tho Noilgherry Government planta- 
tions, an area of 677 acres being covered by them. (3) Outturn and valua of hark . — As a pioneer experiment Govemmr*nt 
cinchona culture hse necessarily boen exi>r!nsive, but it has had tho effoct of developing an extCfiMve, now and lucrative 
industry in Southern India and Ceylon, and the outlay on the Goremmont estates Is now being balanced by substantial 
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two at Pykarrah called the ‘ Hooker * and the * Wood/ There was formerly a fifth, 
the ^ Stanley ’ plantation, situated at Mailcoondah on the Coondah range. This 
however was abandoned in 1871, with a view to ascertain whether the cinchona 
could be left to nature. The experiment has proved a failure, and the ‘ Stanley * 
estate is exterminated. Out of 65,000 trees estimated to liave been there planted, 
about 10,000 only remained alive in 1880, while at the present time the majority 
of these have ceased to exist. The growth of these trees appears to have ^'»een 
checked by the rapid undergrowth of bramble and other scrub. The four working 
estates cover upwards of 850 acres, base measurement. The number of cincliona 
plants permanently established on these plantations is said to be 569,000 as per 
enumeration in 1878, of which the Officinalis and Succirubra number over a quarter 
of a million each. This statement must be taken however with qualification, as on 
some portions of all the plantations the trees have died outright, while on others 
many gaps are to be found. Operations of late years have been restricted in a 
great measure to conservancy, and the experimental cultivation of the rarer and 
more valuable vai-ietie.s of cinchona. The plantations are under charge of an 
officer styled Director of Government Plantations, Parks and Garden?;, Under 
his control there is an Assistant Superintendent, who superintends the works 
carried out on the Dodabetta and Wood estates, and a head overseer who exercises 
a similar supervision over the Nodoowuttam and Hooker plantations. 

409. It has been considered desirable to re-establish the office of Government 
Quinologist, and the Government have secured the services of an officer from 
England, who will commence work at an early date. 

410. Garoens. — The Ootacamund Botanical Gardens were opened during the 
Governorship of the late Marquis of Tweeddale, and cover an area of 51*45 acres. 
The professed object of the gardens is ; the improvement of horticulture in this 
Presidency by the dissemination of information, the introduction and accli- 
matization of vegetable productions of Europe and other parts of the world hitherto 
unknown in India, and the distribution of good seeds and plants. In 1S71 
these gardens, which ha(l hitherto formed a part of the charge of the Superintendent 
of the Cinchona Plantations, were placed under a separate officer, and their import- 
ance was further recognized by a more liberal allotment of funds. Since 1883 
they have been placed under the management of the Director of the Government 
Cinchona Plantations, Botanical Gardens and Parks, Noilglierries. The Ivulhutty 
Garden is maintained as a branch of the Ootacamund Gardens. It is adapted for 
the ripening of vegetable and flower seeds as it enjoys a drier and a warmer climate 
than that at Ootacamund, The Borliaur Branch Garden was purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1871 for the sura of Rupees 2,000, The garden is in charge of the 
Superintendent of the Garden at Ootacamund, and is worked out of funds provided 
in the budget for the latter. It is situated at an elevation of 2,500 feet above sca- 
level, and the extent is 8 acres. The object of its acquisition was to extend the 


profits. In 1882 after considcmtion of the whole subject it was decided to anin place the management of the plantations 

Englit'h horticiUt^lut was api^intcd bv the Secretary of State as Superintendent 
fhia officer took over charge of Iho estates on the 8th of Juno 1883. The first yield of the plantations wfs in the 

oof” ^kich had been planted out at the commencement of the onlomise wore niiio years old. The outturn 

dry Iwirk and was sent to England for sale, where it realized £763. I'he prices varied from 2s 
^0 iff’ ^ making an avcnigo of 2#, 64d. , which must have been considered eatisfaetory. A second consiimment 

M«di« Oov,r^.„t Th, toUl .mount of bnrk, thorofow. which bM up to tho prcMUt 18841 beSr^nt to 

hngbnd I* 1,166,540 pound., of which 882,040 pound, hsv. twen .old for tha aum of £176,403. In uidition in thn^n 
consignments, there have boon held in Bladras seven auction sales at which, 153,788 pounds of bark have been eold^f^^ 
Rupees 177,851 ; and this sum, taking tho rupee at U. 8d.. is oouiYalent to £U sold for 

SI actual .mount roilUad by th. »loof l«rk from tho Ctovcmmcnt “utcTfM bmSJ 

£199,276. Ane actual cost of making and koepinn un the estates hssboen £208 174 So tiiai tv.. .. 1.1 « 

j^tcrcrt LLn has been more than rccouj^. % 

”•“«* Ootocamund m Janonry 1866 h« (ugfCMted tho «i.pointnicnt of a^Cnoloriat to invwti^ta 
on th. .pot v.nou. quertion. connected with the oUhoration of .Ikirioid., tho h«rv.»ting of tho bark Jhf,no.t 
uid eStodou. mode of prerann. the fohrifuijo, ftc. Th. amwice. of th. mmo oBiccr wore alw to hi tunI^t^™Xw. 

tottwrilS «?l876*whIn“M^'Btou‘i^ht. B to TS* continued in onto^m 

to m eaa of 1875, whea Mr. Broughton the UKumbent resigned his appointment, after which it was aboUshod. 
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culture of the Ipecacuanha plant which was found not to flourish at Ootacamund. 
The locality was believed to be specially adapted for the growth of West India 
plants, as well as those from the StrAits and the Esistern Archipelago, The 
experience of the past twelve years has proved that the garden is well adapted for 
the purpose contemplated. Liberian coffee has been experimentally introduced 
here, and the trees are growing well. In the early part of 1874 the Government 
opened a pleasure ground at Goonoor. The plot is about 30 acres. The outlay to 
the Slst March 1884 has been Rupees 24,795-14-7, provided exclusively by Govern- 
ment. This garden, which is styled * Sim’s Park,’ in memory of Mr. J. D. Sim, a 
late Member of Council, possesses a rich soil and abundance of water, and is inter- 
spersed with natural sholahs. The whole now affords a very attractive appearance. 
A medicinal garden was opened at Ootacamund in 1877, agreeably to a suggestion 
made by the Surgeon-General, Indian Medical Department. It is about 5 acres in 
extent, and is cultivated with medicinal plants for supply to the Medical Depart-, 
ment. So far as it has gone the experiment has proved a success. 

411. A donation of Rupeo.s 250 per mensem is paid by Government to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society at Madras, and an annual contribution of Rupees 500 
is made for prizes for agricultural and other products, such as cotton, tea, cereals, 
forage, gums, resins, dyes, shade and avenue trees, &c. ; special payments are also 
occasionally made. 

412. FLOR.'k OK THE PifRSiDRXCT. — A note on this subject written by Dr. Bidie, 
Sanitary Commissioner, will be found in Vol. II, App. V. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 

413. Inthoduction. — In Vol. IT, App. VI, will be found a full account of all 
the minerals in the Pi'esidency, and hereafter following are abstract notices of the 
more important. The statement at foot [*j shows the different kinds of mines and 
quarries in the Presidency at the latest available date. The development of the 
mineral resources of the Presidency is at present in its infancy. Inquiries and 
investigations have however been made into the subject on several occasions, and 
since April 1885 a Government mineralogist has been appointed with orders to make 
a mineralogical survey of the Presidency, and to form a corresponding collection 
in the Central Museum at Madras. This officer submits his reports through tho 
Director of Agriculture. The details of his work are being arranged in connec- 
tion with certain plans of the Government of India. Tho position taken up with 
regard to the rights of Government varies with the tenures of the land contain- 
ing the mineral resources. In lands sold under the waste land rules prior to 1879, 
the rights of the State are held to have lapsed. Neither does the Government 
assert any right to minerals in permanently settled estates or enfranchised inam 


['] Mines AND Quakkii.« in the DiF^«.dSNT Districts ov tub Pubbidency AccoBmNO to tub latest sbturn. 






K umber 



Number 

Distrioto. 


Minerals produced. 


of mines 
or 

Diatric ts. 

Minerals produced. 

of mines 
or 





quarries. 



quarries. 


r 

Lime-stone 


10 


r 

Stone and grave) 

40 



Yellow-alone ... 

... 

1 

j 

LateritOf granite, gravel and 

35 

AjiB&Upore. < 


Chalk-stone ... 

Black slabs 



Chingloput ... 4 

jelly. 

Stone 

07 


Comndum^ stones 




Quarry and gravel 

66 



Grind. stone 



1 

Oravel and iatorito ... 

8 



Iron sand 



( 

Qravcd.pitH 

604 

Aroot, Kortb. | 


Iron 

Jelly-stones 


1 

16 

Coimbatore... / 

Granite-stones ... 

Iron 

46 

15 

\ 

r 

Gravel 


Sot 

( 

Corundom-stoues 

05 

Arcot, South. « 

( 




known. 



Stones ... 

256 

i 

Sand -stone 


Do. 

Cnddapab ...^ 


t Sudda-stonos ... 

1 

Belterj ... [ 

Rock, biiildiiiK and lime stones. 

62 


Whit stones ... 

62 

Irons ore 


1 



Black -fttonos ... 

11 

CBxisrm, C 

South. i 

Iron 


2 


.. 

Red-stoiies 

la 

Lalerite-sloucs 



1 
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lands. In lands in tlie occupation of Government ryots or peasant proprietors no 
exclusive right to minerals is claimed on behalf of the State, but only a right to 
share in the produce. In the case of inams held on service tenure, ].e., as wages 
for public service, the holders are considered to have nori^lit in minerals. Land at 
the disposal of Government and known or strongly believed to contain mineral 
wealth is removed from the category of cultivable land and is newly granted to 
applicants on special agreements only. Persons desirous of working minerals in 
ryotwarry or proprietary lands must make their own arrangements for obtaining the 
lands from the proprietors. Rules have been framed for obtaining from Govern- 
ment leases of waste lands for working gold, metals other than gold, and diamonds 
and other precious stones. Short leases are also granted for prospecting for gold 
and other metals under special conditions. 

414. Description of the Different Minerals — CoaL~ln 1870-71 the Geo- 
logical Survey of India carried on the general mapping of the sandstone area in the 
eastern portion of the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and southwards into 
this Presidency as far as Ellore in the Godavery district. On this occasion the 
coal-bearing rocks of the Godavery were mapped, and a series of borings for coal 
were taken near Doornagoodom, the head-quarters of the navigation works at the 
first barrier of the river. The coal was found to be of an inierior quality. The 
satuiatories of this part of the country scorn to belong to the true coal-bearing 
rocks, but to bo for the most part devoid of coal. Later, in 1874-7G, a series of 
borings wore made in a small area of the Baraukar series (Ijower Gondwana 
System) of coal-measures at Bedadnole in the Godavery district, where several 
seams of coal were struck, but in this cavSO also the coal found was inferior in 
quality and uiisuitcd for aiiy application. The beds of the Baraukar series 
exposed at Bedadnole dip westward under the thick Krtrrii>tee sandstone 
(Upper Gondwanas) jjrevailing in that quarter. It is therefore dillicidt to form 
an estimate of their real extent, and the question of the |>rescnce or absence 
of valuable coal seams can only be definitely settled by finther borings in tlui 
Ellore country. Tlieao isolated patches of coal-nn'asures i^i the Godavciy 
valley are the only ones known or likely to be found in tlio Madras Pi'osidency 
proper; though very thin out-crops of lignite, of tertiary agC; occur at Verkalay 
near Quilon, The Indian coal-measures are newer in age than the English 
carboniferous formation. Copper , — Copper ores are met with in tlie Ouddapah, 
Kurnool, and Nollore districts in old workings, the bf‘ 3 t indications being in 
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the latter district, near Goonipcnta, where, auine 40 years ago, tliey were 
important enough to attract European enterprise, but without any successful 
result. Of late 3 ’^ears attempts have again been made both in tliis region and in 
the Cuddapah district to work the copper ores. The Elloro mines an? considered 
not to have -been adequatol}^ tried, the traces of ore being frequent and promising, 
while the old attempts have been carried on by incompetent men met by the usual 
temptations and insalubrity of the climate. An English mining engineer of experi- 
ence who recently reported on the Nellore copper-boaring rocks gav(' an unfavour- 
able opinion of them, as the ore occurs in pockets and not in regular lodes and 
thus affords no surface indications which to follow up. Diamon<U , — The diamond- 
bearing sandstones and conglomerates arc of considerable extent in the Kurnool 
and Anantapore districts whore they form the basement of the Kurnool series and 
crop out at frequent intei’vals around the outer boundaiy of the Kurnool basin, 
especially on its western side. Thej' have been mined at Bunganapully, Mooni- 
madoogoo and Goorraiiicondah in the latter district. At Ramalcottah and several 
other places in Kurnool district diamonds were, and are still, obtained by washing 
local alluvia formed of the debris of the diamond conglomerate. At and near 
Chennoor in Cuddapah district the gravel beds in the alluvium of the Pennair river, 
which consists largely of debris of rocks belonging to the Kurnool systotn, were 
formerly washed on a large scale, though now almost abandoned. Considerable 
tJ'acta of the diamond conglomerato, the Bunganapully conglomerate,” of the 
Geological Surveyors, have b(?en left untried as yet by the native ininei's. Con- 
glomerate beds belonging to the Cuddapah system were formerly mined for diamonds 
in the Kistna district where deserted villages occur in great numbers to the north 
and west of Chintapull^". To this set of mines belonged the old workings at 
Colloor, on the Kistna, which has been identified on good grounds with the Gani 
Coulour, of Tavernier, where the Kohinoor was obtained. The Ramalcottah and 
Bunganapally mines and workings appear still to jneld a remunerative supply 
of small and rough diamonds; the right to mine being sold at a ^M^arly auction. 
The so-called Golcondali mines either of GoUapully near Elloro, or in some parts of 
the Golcondali range of tlie Eastorii Ghauts north of Rajahmundry have becui long 
deserted. — The more imj)ortant districts or localities in the Matlras Presi- 

dency where auriferous (juartz veins occur, or where there are abandoned gohl 
workings, or wliere gold-mining operations are now carried on are as follows : — 
Devalah, Pandy river, Nellianlam, Cholaudj^ Cherarabaudy, Moopenaud, Vythrry, 
Carambat, Kelacoomiioya and Carcoorpoya, Yoddacurra, Nelainbore, Nunjenaml 
valley, Sisparra, Coonoor and near Wellington, Palghaut vnlley, Toodoociill river, 
Arliparamboor rivulet, Arnookj’em river, Carcato<ldy stream, sea-heaeli from 
Parpanangaudy to Cadaloond}' and thence to Beypore, Cutchambaura on the bank 
of the Coodirapojui, Caroompoya and Poonapoya, Mijarra and Cajjr(*al in South 
Canara, Tambrapurny, Gmlaveiy. The gold fields of the Wynaud [ '| alont* embrace 
a large area, and shallow pits and excavations made by the natives in times )>ast, 
as well as the lines of races formed for couve^dng water tor washing the auriferf)us 
soils and pounded quartz are found in numerous places. There are what appear te 
be native workings in the Xunjenaud valley, about four miles south-west from 
Ootacamund. At a height of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea near Devfilah, 
and onwards towards Cherambaudy from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, large 
gold-mining operations were evidently atone time carried on by the natives. Down 


Smtch Histort of WvNiUD Gold-miniko.— It ic not known at what period the Wynaud K'^ld mines were most 
prodnotiTO, or whether indeed at any time thoy afforded employment to any rery large nombor of miners. Jt is only 
certain that mining was followe<l to some extent at a remote period. The Malabar rajahs employed their rubjects oiid 
slaves in minings and got gold both fVom the soils and the reefs. As late as 1867 there were two or three hundred 
miners employed at Yolambullay (Pnreherry hill near Cherambaudy). Other natives were at the same time getting 
gold at Carambat. Devalub. and olsewJicrtf. At the close of the oightaonth confory the gold zniiMm of t he W 3 'naud iiiul 
the NoUgherries first aitraclwl the alicntion v>f the Madras (^verninent, and thoy wero takeu up to a rertaiu extent ns 
a source of roveuue in Systematic attempta Co oscertHin their value date ft'om the year 1(^1. Kxplorations were 

then begun, but as efforts were mainly, if not exclusively, diroctod to obtaining gold from the soils, and as the modes of 
occorrence of gold were then virtually uuknowTi, little scientiflo knowledge was uotpiired. Thirty more years thcii 
elapsed before anr further attempts were made officially or otherwise. Fifteen years back private pt^rsons were iTKlured 
to prospect in the ^ icinity of Dux'ulnh. In 187C after machinery bad been oriKst^ neiw the Skull rtnd by the Alpha Oohl 
Mining Company, and near the Yetcicoolam reef by the Wynaud Prospecting Company, for treating the anriferous qtt rt*, 
the Govemmeut directed Hr. King of the Geolo|^cal Survey of India to examine and report on the Wynaud veins and 
mines. In August 1878 Mr. Brough Smyth was deputed at the instanoe of the Qoroniment of India to make a further 
and complete investigation. 
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the Oarooor ghaut at heights varying from 1,216 to 300 feet above the sea the 
quartz veins nave also been worked. From the several reports which have been 
furnished it appears that there are throughout the Wynaud strong and persistent 
veins of quartz from two to fifteen feet or more in thickness, and that they are 
generally more or less auriferous. The general run of the reefs is pai’allel, the 
direction of strike being usually north and south, or rather a few degrees west of 
north and east of south. The dip of the reefs is as a rule very low as seen at 
the surface, and almost invariably a dip to the east. When out-cropping on the 
brows of the hills, and especially when heavily developed, the dip varies from a 
nearly horizontal line to from 20^ to 30^, and increases in lower grounds. The 
reefs are composed of white crystalline compact quartz, identical in every respect 
with the reef quartz of Russia, Australia, California, Nevada, and other gold- 
bearing countries. There are more than one hundred out-crops of quartz in the 
southern part of South-East Wynaud; the form of the surface of the country 
admits of these being mined by horizontal shafts; water is abundant during at 
least nine months in the year, and reservoirs can be constructed at a small cost ; 
and timber for supports in the mines can be procured at or near the main aurifer- 
ous reefs. The note below [®] showing figures which are believed to be authentic 
regarding the gold companies found in the Presidency and Mysore in 1883 may 
still be of service. With regard to alluvial deposits of gold in this presidency, it 
appears certain that there is at present no probability of their being worked with 
any profit on a large scale. A small quantity of gold is washed from stream 
gravels in the Godavery valley. The soils on the slopes of the Neilgherry hills 
where quartz veins appear at the surface are auriferous, and the natives have got 
a small quantity of gold from these by ** ground-sluicing ” and a kind of 
box-sluicing,’* Near Needle Rock and on the Trevelyan Estate gold was got 
recently by sluicing; and at Seputty there is an ancient river-bed atone point 
showing a section of about 30 feet, which it is stated has yielded well. Nearly 
everywhere from Carambat to near Nelacottah and from Nadoocany to Cheram- 
baudy old workings with the remains of races and aqueducts are to be observed. 
In none of these cases however are the profits sufficient to attract European capital. 
Iron , — Remarkable deposits of magnetic iron ore f*j are found in several districts, 
notably Salem, Soutli Arcot and Trichinopoly in the south and Nellorc iu tluj 
north. The ores occur in large beds of from 60 to 100 feet in thickness, and the 
out-crop may bo traced for miles. On one hill, six miles from Salem, there are 


[*] Partici'lak» o¥ South Indian (Johj Oompanikk in 1883. 


Name of company. 

Date of formation. 

Total 

capital. 

AmouDt 
jmid for 
lands. 

Working 

capital. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

The South-East Wynaud Company 

January 

1680 

, , 

100,000 

56.000 

44,000 

The Indian Glenroek Company, araalgfiinated with 







the South Indian Company . . . . . . 


1880 


240,000 

108,000 

132.000 

The Devalah-Moyaur Company 

June 

1880 


200,000 

132,000 

68,000 

Tlxe Wjmaud Perseverance Company . . 

1 Soptomber 1880 


80,000 

50.000 

30,000 

The Indian Phtonix Company . . 

October 

1880 


150,000 

86,000 

64,000 

The Rhodes Reef Company 

November 1880 


190,000 

130,000 

60,000 

Tlie Devalah Central Company 

November 1880 


99,000 

70,000 

29,000 

The Indian Trevelyan . . 

February 

1881 


150,000 

100,000 

60,000 

The Tambracher^ Company . . 

February 

1881 


160,000 

120,000 

40,000 

The Nino lloefs Company 

May 

1881 


91,600 

60,000 

31,500 

The Indian OonsolidStod Company 

June 

1881 


1 400,000 

275,000 

125,000 

The Wentworth Company ... 

June 

1881 


1 120,000 

80,000 

10,000 

The Cootaooil Company . . 

June 

1881 


1 100,000 

60,000 

40,000 

The Mysore Company . . • . . . 

July 

1880 


135,000 

55,000 

80,000 

The Colaur Conipeny , . 

August 

1880 


1 75,000 

40,000 

35,000 

The Ooregum Company . . . • * . . 


• . . . 


125,000 

75,000 1 

60,000 

The Nunoidre^ 


.... 


76,929 

50,000 

26,929 

nitboray and Kartairy Gold Mining Company 

July 

1883^ 

•• 

30,000 

7.600 

22,500 


[*] Skbtch HitTOST or Bicsiir .&TTX>fm to form Iboh-womlo.— Id 1825, Mr. Heath, of the Civil Service, obtained 
a Government advance and fortnod a company to cetablieb ismi worka at Porto Novo near Cuddalom, at Poolam putty near 
Salem, and at Beypore on the Woet Coaat. At the last place the iron was to be obtained from laterite. 'llie rorto Novo 
works were begun in 1833, and those at Beypore eome y wrs later. The Govenunent gave their aid, but the experiments 
failed. The causes assigned were the distance of the worke from the source of supply, scarcity of charcoal, and various 
other practical difficulties. Several companies took up the matter, but with no commercial success though the iron 
produced was of excellent quality. 
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five bands of magnetic iron from 20 to 50 feet thick. Many parts of tKo lateritic 
conglomerate in Poodoocottah State and Madura district as well as elsewhere on 
the Eastern Coast are rich enough to be worth smelting, if by forest conservancy 
the price of charcoal could be reduced sufficiently. Traces of an old iron industry 
3n a large scale are to be met with in the south of Poodoocottah State. Though 
not of much extent or thickness, yet still of sufficient importance to be of considera- 
ble value in any further opening up of the country by rail or canal are some great 
veins of iron-ore in the Kurnool district, which occur in the Qunnygull and other 
smaller ridges near Ramalcottah some 12 miles south of Kurnool. The ore is the 
grey micaceous or specular iron oxide and is very rich. Old workings on pits are 
common all over the ridges, showing that much ore has been extracted, but only 
one or two furnaces appear to be worked now at intervals during the year. The 
drawback to this iron field is the scarcity of fuel. Iron-ore in the form of 
hsematitic schist occurs in the Sundoor valley in Bellary district. Such information 
as is available regarding native working in iron will be found under the head of 
manufactures. Lead . — Lead ore occurs in tho Nullnmullay range of tho Cuddapah 
district, where it was worked very largely in ancient times ; but although the 
indications of its extent and richness are fairly good, no continuous or systematic 
attempt has been made by Europeans to re-open the mines. An official examina- 
tion was made of these mines in 1858, but though the percentage of silver w'as 
large, the report was generally unfavourable. The latest assay of a small specimtm 
gave 78 per cent, of lead, containing silver at the rate of 22 oz. 7 dwt. to tho 
ton. Miscellaneous , — Among other minerals may be mentioned manganese in the 
Neilgherries and Bellary ; oopper-oro in many parts of tho Eastern Ghauts ; 
antimony and silver in Madm*a ; corundum in the valley of the Cauvery. Garnets 
are abundant in tho sandstone of the Northern Circars. Clays of fine quality fitted 
for high class pottery are to be found in large quantity in many of the patches of 
Upper Gondwana (Rajmahaul) rocks in the Tiucmnopoly, Chingleput, Nellore and 
Kistna districts- Building stones of great value and beauty are procurabie in most 
districts in which the gneissic rocks occur. Extensive beds of crystalline limestone 
of many colours which would yield fine marbles for decorative purposes are to 
be procured in Madura, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, and Salem districts. The sub- 
crystalline limestones of the Cuddapah and Kurnool rocks in the Cuddapah, Kurnool 
and Kistna districts yield rich and finely-coloured marbles in immense quantity in 
many localities, some of which are very favourably situated with reference either 
to railways and navigable canals or rivers, 


FORK«TS. 

415. IsTnoDucTiox- — The objects of Government in connection with forests are 
two-fo^d. First to establish an equitable and reasonable correspondence between tho 
resources of nature and the present demands of tho inhabitants of the country, 
which will include not only the supply to the people of timber, fuel, charcorl, tree- 
produce, &c., but the guarantee through the forests of the regularity of tho water- 
irrigation required by their fields. Secondly, so to husband the resources of the 
forests, viewing them as an estate or farm, as to ensure that they will exist 
hereafter in at least the same state of vigour and replenishment as at present ; for 
without a rich vegetation India would soon cease to be inhabitable. According as 
attention is chiefly devoted to the former consideration, there will be a tendency in the 
direction of making forest conservancy into a pecuniary consideration, of endeavour- 
ing to show a commercial profit on it, and even of making new forest imposts. Accord- 
ing as attention is chiefly directed to the latter consideration, there will be a tend- 
ency in the direction of regarding forest conservancy as a matter of absolute State 
necessity, to be maintained if necessary as a charge on tho common purse. When it 
is considered that the two principal timber-trees of this country are scarcely fully 
grown within the greater part of a century, tho value of the second or provident 
consideration will appear ; and it is with a view to the impossibility of trusting these 
distant interests to private enterprise, that the Government have of late years 
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interfered to take the matter into their own hands. A Government in India has 
unusual facilities for- so doing on account of the large arcus of unoccxipied country 
which are practically in their undisputed possession. It must be admitted however 
that there are heavy arrears to be made up by this new Government enterprise. In 
France forest was long thought to be inexhaustible as compared with the demands 
upon it, but timber has lately become scarce, and it has been necessary to institute 
conservancy. In the United States a forest law, in the sense of a law for conserving 
forests, is impending. Even in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania, countries 
where the land has to be cleared before civilization can begin, it has been found that 
the clearing has been too rapid and conservancy has become a matter of considera- 
tion. In India the destruction of natural forests has been wholesale and suicidal. 
In the lower ranges of the Himalayas in Central India, in the northern - and 
western portions of the Deccan, and in some parts of this Pro,sidenc 3 % the fprest.s 
can scarcely be restored, and must be replaced by planting. Where this is not the 
case, the invasion of the forests is going on perceptibly and rapidly. The Eastern 
and Western Ghaut ranges present the best prospects of recuperation. 

416. It has been said that the most immediate object of the Forest Depart- 
ment is to meet the ]nvsent demand for timber and fuel. But this demand i.s 
always increasing. The cultivators as their condition impi-oves require to exchange 
mud huts for well-built houses fitted with more or less of furniture. Tlio popula- 
tion itself increases, requiring more fuel. There is already a large demand for 
railway sleepers, and for railway and steam ship fuel. Internal trade also takes a 
greater quantity of teak, sandalwood, junglewood, catechu, lac, caoutchouc, myro- 
balaras, and other forest products. The export of timber in some districts w.'is 
formerly all seaward, but Jia.s now taken a course inland. As to the next iinraodiate 
object, that of protecting the water springs, it ma,y bo explained that where the 
mountains are bare, the rain runs down unchecked and gives rise to floods at the 
base of the mountains and to freshes in the rivers, either of which by its sudden 
action destroys roads and cultivation, and causes immense quantities of water to run 
to waste ; while on the other hand where there are forests the drainage is gradual, 
injury is averted, and irrigation is economical. 

417. The main objects of practical forest conservancy arc the definition and 
demarcation of reserved forests, the prevention of jungle fires, the exclusion of 
cattle, the opening out of roads, and the cutting and clearing away of creepers and 
grass round the 3 'oung trees. The construction and care of plantations combine 
all the duties of arboriculture and those of forest conservancy. Under present 
circumstances the first step for the forester in order of time is probably that of the 
selection, definition, and legalization of close forest reserves. In this ho is assisted 
by a special officer who modifies bis proposals to suit such claims of right as 
appear necessary to be considered. After that there is a large area of land which 
for various reasons cannot be so taken up, but which nevertheless contains forest 
and therefore should not be entirely abandoned to the unchecked control of the 
people. ' Here again the people have frequently, indeed in most cases, enjoyed 
from time immemorial rights or privileges of pasturage, of clearing by fire, of 
migratory cultivation, of collecting fuel and products. All these considerations 
have to be dealt with in attempting to protect the areas. The result must bo a 
compromise more or loss arbitrary and only to be effected by the discretion of 
the officials, mostly of those who know the locality. The law however provides 
powers enabling the Government to make rules for all such matters, and those 
will gradually come into existence. The thii'd step for the forester is the formation 
of new plantations and cultural operations generally. The question of levj-ing 
charges on the people for fuel, charcoal, &c., whether in reserved or unreserved 
forests, is not essential to forest conservancy. It is sometimes merely n question 
of revenue. In other cases it may be regarded as the best means of exercising a 
chock on consumption. This also comes within the scope of Govei-nment and 
departmental rules. 

418. The superior forest officers come now from Europe, having passed a 
competitive examination before the Civil Service Commissioners in England and 
having spent subsequently a period of about three years at Nancy in France, 
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studying practical and theoretical forestry, surveying, road-mfiking and tlio 
natural sciences. Nancy may perhaps shortly be exchanged for Cooper’s Hill in 
England. It has been felt however for some time that it is cpiilc nccessai-y to 
temper the scientific knowledge of* forestry acquired in such countries as Gcrmany> 
France or England, with an intimate knowledge of the special conditions of India. 
Partly with a view to meeting this recjuirement a Forest school for natives of India 
was opened at Dehra Boon in the North-West Provinces, and this Presidency with 
others annually sends students there. A forest literature is still in its infancy, 
and handbooks for reference in the field are to be desired. Mujor Campbell 
Walker has published an interesting series of reports on forest management in 
Germany, Austria, and Great Britain. Colonel Beddomo has completed a “ Flora 
Sylvatica” for Madras, and Mr. Gamble a ** Manual of Indian 'rimbers,” A sketch 
is given below [‘] of the principal timbei*-trees of this Ihvsidoncy, Some fiirthiM- 
details of their distribution are given later on in the account of the two forest circles 
of this Presidency. In each of the statistical notices of districts in Vol. 11, App. Xll, 
will be found an account of the forests of that district. Many exotic trees have 
been introduced by the Forest Department into Southern India, such as eucalypti, 
mahogany, carob,casiuirina, Australian blackwood, Australian wattle, maple, Spanish 
chestnut, cinchona, and otliers, some of which have succeeded beyond expectation. 
In the next note [-] is given a list of the principal forest products of South Indian 
forests. It is estimated that forests cover a total area in the mountains of the 


P] Dkbcription of Timdkr Tkkes. — ^( l) The Tertoua grandis (LiDu.)f tonk-troo, ia the moBt gcnorally nnoful of 
tho tiTnber'ti*eoa found in ihiH rrosuloucy- It. iR largely employed in honiio and Hliip biitlcling, for which itii durubiliiy 
and strength cornbiiietl wit.h its coinpnratiFu lightness and its capability of rosifting tho attacks of whito-nnta make it 
CB(»eotaUy Taliiablo. In favoruhto groniid tlio teak-troo shoots ap very rapidly daring tho 6rsi touyoarM, after this tinio 
its growth is slower, and it is not coiiHidored inatiiro until it is about 60 years of ;kge, wheu it aUatnsa girth oi ficun 
4 to 6 feet, reaching 8 foet whon fi oin 80 to lOO years old* Malabar toak and Oodavory teak aro considered (ho l)CR.r, 
ospecially for ship-building, anti the iire^orTiinonce of the wood from thoso loealitios over thjit from llui tnah is dm! (o 
its greater density and hardness. Teak trees aru nsually girdlod or killed by tneans of cutting through tho 
bark abovo tho roots, soTuottuio befttre they are felled. This provoats tho splitting which so fri>«|aonily ri'HuUs 
from tho trocs being felted when gre»’n. Boinetimes it is left for as long as two ia'UNons befort! it is Huitlly logged 
aud removed, or rise it is at onco drugged off by elephants to tho rivers uml Heated down to Die sea. (2) Tho 
Sborea robusta (Giertn.'l, or Haul-iroe, is prtibably tho second best timbor-troo, rtnd its wood is in voiy general use fur 
giin-carriag08» raihvay-bteoperH, liouse biviins, bridges and works requiring large timber, but it is not suileal to carpentry 
work. The snul which is found in tin* ffuvRts of tlio Oircars and southwards scarcely as far as the (toJavery only grinxM 
remarkably tall and very strnigitt. (3) I'he Cedrela tuoao, the red cedar, or liidiau mahogatiy, is very like itijihogaity 
in its wuo<t, but cloS4*r. grained aiul lighter, li is riiueh used for titrniturc. Wtum now it is reddish in colour, hut 
darkens and iinprovos %vith ug«*. It grows on the bIo{m?s of the bill.R, chiolly in ruvinos from the plains up to feet 

and it is easily propagated. ( t) Dlo.spyros ebtnmin (Linn.), or tho true ebony of nnumeive, in u nalivt* of parts of the 
Ma<lraH Presidency, but that given by 1). ineliinoxyloti in the Circur forests and 1). iomentONU ia thoho lif the Dcetran urn 
more larg<dy used, though hut little is reiilly export e<l ; but the 1). inelunozylon (Ko.\i»urgh), or Uor»'natiolel oliony, is very 
largely used. (&) I'leroeurpuB tnarsupiurn, or veuguy wood, is found tbrougluitil the Ih’esidiMicy and produces a very 
durable timber nsefid for all const rttet ive puipo<»iv*«. This tree yieltls the guru kitio of i-oinnuM*c<‘. (fl) I’trr ocrirpu'* 
suntulinus, or red Kundcr.o, is conrnu d to the (list riel s of Cudd:ip:th, Kuinool, Nellort!, North .\ioot anti (’hiiigh!ptiL, 
uTid fuinisbes a Ir.ird icd-tvood nouh valued r«.r post.'*. The rruitM and Kluiiips of rlii.stteo i«n; exported laij^o'y fo 
Kuro|M.? f»>r dyeing lunpimcH. (7) liai’dwiiktu hinut:i,fir aeh.ilt wood, is buiinl ehielly along tin* hankn nf the Cauverv in 
the ^aleni and Coiiuhul on; district < and in Kurnool, Kistnn, Bella ry and Anaitltipore. Tire wrunl ii> dark, elose gi a ined, 
and very heavy and duruhlo. It i.'i inueh jitized for bcainH, but in ditHcult to <'imvi!rt uml iuing to inaiki t owing to i!u 
extretiio hardness and great weight, (.^l The Ualbergi.t lat tfolia, or black-w<.KKl tree, grows ehielly on Dn' Western (iha rts 
though it is occnsioit.'illy found of sm.dl size in most of tho dry forests as well- Its wood is one of the moat valuable i« 
Southoni India, hirgely tiscfl for fiirntture. (B) Tho following trees aro valuahlo timbor, hut U'lt so well -known in 
cominerco : — Tho bnlmol, Acacia ambicn, a hard wood, usetl for gun-carriages, raihvay-Nleepors, for fnel, Ac.; it innkes 
very good 6re-wood and ia of rapjil and almost spontanoous growth, conamon in tho Deccan and Carnatic. Acrooarpiia 
fruxiuifoHus, or shingle -tree, growing in tho Truvaucoie moontauis, Neilgherrius, and South Cauura, used for fiu i.ituro 
and building purposes, and in Conrg for shiiiglrs. Artocarpos hirsuta, wild jack-troo of tlio Westorn Qhauts, has a timber 
which is used for furuituro and general building purposes. Chickrassia tabularia, Chittagong-wood, is a light-coloured 
wood, well-veined, and taking a gorul polish, much used by oabinet-makera for furniture. ClUoroxylon swieteuia, satin- 
wood tree, also much used for fnmitnre and for building purposes, more particularly for flooring. It grows chiefly in 
the Ciroars. Ougeinia dalbergiuidvs is also a good tiinber-yielding tree. Glnta truvanoorica is a valuable timber tree 
with a bright-red, black-streaked wood, durable, and taking a high polish. Tho Terininalias (T. tomciitosa, T. paniculata 
and T. aijnna) and tho Anogoissus latifolia are well-known btiilding-ilmbers, while Soymtda febrifuga, Odina cordifotia, 
the LageratroBmias, and others give wumls of very cuusidorable value. 

t*] List or Fobbbt Products. — Besides timber, brushw’ood and bamb<K)s, the following aro also incliidod as forest 
products. (1) Minerals and surface soil, including limestone, latcrite, pipe-cluy, soap-stono and similar substance. Peat 
is also included. (2) Canes aud errepors, the former being very important in some districts, and some of the latter 
giving valuable materials. As an example of such may be mentioned tho Uauhiniii Vahtii, whose leaves arc used for 
plates, caps, umbrellas, Ac., and whose bark gives a strong fibre. (3) Boeds, such ns the species of Artindo and Tx pha 
and tho kinds of C^qK^rus used for mnt-nmking. (4) Fthres- Tho following are the chief forest fibre phipts ; — llelic'tt'rrs 
isora, Calotropia giganton, Damiia extciisa, siKxies of Grexvin, Triuinfettn, Sicta, Sterculia, Ilibiscus, Vilh'brunon, Bohincri:i, 
Debregeasia, Sponia, the dtite-p.ilms and some kiuds of grosses like Andropogon contortus and IVtllinia crinpoilti. 
(5) Leaves. Tho leaves of Oauhiut;i Vahtii, Biiton frondosa, Shorea robusta and other tri'es as well ns of the pluntairt lutil 
wild gitigcrB arc universally nsiil ns plnli's :itid snuu* i*pci'ics iiiX! made into mars, utiibitrllas, nud other nrtieb’S. (*1) 

Cacfl ocoaaioiialty for litter and now extensively on (be Neilgherries f4»r ' mossing * cinelinnn irces after Htrippin;.' or M i jiping 
• he bark. (7) Floxvors, fruits, ami seeds me culh'cied. Tho flciwers of lliitrn froudiisn, Wuodfordin tloribumlrt. mid 
tTcflrcla toona are used ns dyes, tbo-^e of Bussm hitifotia ns food and for tho ilistilhit inn of spirits. Tlte most \iihi:d>l*' xxold 
fniila aro tha innugo, taumrind, eu^tard-npple. wiMid-apple, bael, oiid Jujube. Tin* fruits of the my robnlam treen (Termi. 
unliii chebnfa, Tcrtiiiuulid bolerica mid Pliy lliiuthus viublica) are collect cd as dyciitg ;tud (aiming innteriids ; those of (he 
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Madras Presidency of more than 10,000 square miles. Over the whole of this area 
rules of conservation of greater or less strictness have for a long time been in force, 
though under no special legislative sanction. Eor supplying fuel to the railways, 
a total area of some 150,000 acres of Government waste have been placed under 
strict conservancy. In the remaining forests, after supplying local wants gratuit- 
ously, either timber has been sold direct by the department, or licenses have been 
granted to wood-cutters. The revenue from the latter has generally been somewhat 
in excess of the former. There are altogether 81 Government plantations, a.s 
opposed to natural forests, covering an area of 45,000 acres. The trees thus 
artificially reared are teak, I'ed Sanders, casuariua, Inga dulcis, si.s.soo, ami 
eucalyptus. The department lias been made to yield a considerable surplus from 
the commencement. The receipts for the last ten years have been 44 lakhs of 
rupees and the expenditure under 39 lakhs of rupees. When the Jungle Conser- 
vancy Fund was amalgamated with the Forest Department, there wa.s a surjilus in 
that fund of 4 lakhs of rujicos. The exports of timber from the Presidency are at 
present destined almost entirely for Indian or (piasi-lndiaii ports. Bombay is the 
chief customer. Of the total calculated by value, teak is one-third and sandalwood 
is another third. 

419. Law. — Under Madi-as Act V of 1882 the following classes of forcst.s 
are constituted : — (1) reserved forests; (2) land at the disposal of Government 
and not included in a reserved forest which may be managed under i-ulcs framed 
under Section 26 ; (3) forest or waste lands not the property of Government, 
w'hich, for special reasons, may be placed under the control of Government under 
Sections 29 and 31 ; (4) forests belonging to private owners, the management of 
which may be undertaken by Government at the request of those owners under 
Section 32 ; (5) forest in which Government or any other person or persons are 
jointly interested, which may be managed by Government under the provisions of 
Section 33. The Act proceeds to provide for tlie “ control of timber in transit,” 
for the establishment of a “ forest court " in case of difficulties of appeal in the 
constitution of reserved forests, for “penalties and procedure,” for “cattle 
trespass,” for the duties of “ forest officers,” and for neco.s.sary “ miscellaneous ” 
matters. The “ reserved forests ” constitute the permanent forest property of 
the State, which once settled and legally constituted cannot be alienated or di.s- 
afforested, without the consent of tlie Governor-General in Council. There art' 
two methods of constituting reserves, viz., (1) by direct notification of forests 
reserved previous to the Act coming into force; (2) by a procedure of forest 
settlement of any land.s at the disposal of Government. In the constitution of 
reserves by the first method of prtKJedure there are two provisos : first, that an 
order of Government shall have constituted the forests ; second, that all riglit.s 
shall have been duly inipiired into, settled and recorded. Under the second met hod 
of proeedure a Forest Settlement officer not ordinarily a Forest officer is appointetl 
to inquire iuto .and settle all claims in or over the areas proposed to be constituted 
reserved forests. Rule.s under Section 26 having the foi'ce of law for the protection 
of lands outside of the reserves have been recently promulgated by Government. 
Rules under Section 35 having the force of law for the control of timber in transit 
are now under the considoi’ation of Govornoront, as well as similar rules under 
Section 63, prescribing the powers of the several classes of Forest officers and 
regulating the procedure of Forest Settlement officers and the grant of rewards 
to informers under the Act. Till the appearance of this Act forest offences were 
charged before Magistrates under the theft, mischief, and trespass sections of the 
Penal Code. The present Act makes specific offences and gives corresponding 


•onpnut (Sapindni etnarfpnatus) and the climbing Acacia ooDoimia aa anbstitutos for eoap ; the seeds of Stiychnos Vnx 
vomica in medicine. In the Neilghernoa the fruits of Bubus ellipticiis, Vaecinium leschenaultii and Uhodomyrtua tomcn 
tosa are eaten. The kernels of the fiachanauiae (Bnchanania augustifolia and Bachanania laiifolia) are edible. (8) Juice, 
catechu, gams and caoutchouc with wood-oil, rosins, and varnishes are yielded by many species of forest tree. Catechu 
is the produce of Acacia oatoohii, Acacia suna, and Acacia saadra ; valnable gums are given by Acacia arabica, Albissias, 
Terminalias, Pterocarpus, and other trees ; oooutohouo to tome extent by climbers of the fainily of the Apocynem ; 
wood'oil by the toak tree ; and rosins and varnish by the Canarinin strictum, Vateria malabarica, the Shoreae, Hopeae 
and other DiptcrocarpcfP. (9) Lac is little produced in Southern India and generally 4n Schleichera trijuga and Bn tea 
frondosa. (10) Honey and wax arc found in most forests, the produce of about three speicies of boo — the commoDeet being 
Apie indSca and Apie domata. (11) Skins, tusks, bones and home. The chief of these is the ivory given by the tusks of 
dead elephantSi and the shed horns of the samber and spotted deer^ all found occasionally in the forests. 
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procedure. The law is shown in Voh II, App. LIV, by subject-heads under the 
title Forests. 

420. CONSTITUTIOX AND PnocRDURK OF DEPARTMENT. — The Presidency [’] is divided 
into two circles, each under a Conservator of Forests ; tlio northern comprising 
the districts of Ganjara, Vizagapatam, Godavery, Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapali, 
Kurnool, Bellary, Aiiantapore, and the Neilgherries ; and the southern comprising 
the districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Tanjore, Tricliinopoly, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, and South Canara. The Jungle 
Conservancy Fund is amalgamated with the Forest Department. The general 
control of the whole is given to Collectors, the District Forest officers and the staff 
under them being made directly subordinate to them. The Conservator’s position 
is defined as that of the professional head of the department, the adviser of the 
Board of Revenue and Government in forest matters, and the officer responsible 
for the finance of the department and organization of the staff. The scale of 
establishments is sanctioned by Government, the appointment, posting, and pro- 
motion of the superior officers resting with them. The appointment, posting, 
and promotion of Sub- Assistant Conservators, Forest Rangers, and Foresters are 
vested in the Conservator. That of Forest Guards vests in the Collector. The 
forest offices are branches of the Collectors' headquarter offices. The details of 
forest organization and account liave been brought together in a Departmental 
Code, introduced on 1st April 1885. An annual plan of forest operations is 
prepared by each District Forest officer, in communication with the Collector, 
and submitted to tlie Conservator with the Budget estimates. The Conservator 
furnishes the Collector with a memorandum of inspection, containing siiggestiens 
and an expression of his views on the district forest administration. These 
inspection memoranda ai-e coininunicated to the Board of Revenue, and anything of 
more than ordinary interest, or requiring orders of higher authority, forms the 
subject of a special report. There are at present 13 forest divisions in the 
southern and 10 in tlie northern circle, corresponding as a rule with the districts 


p] Sketch History of Madras FoiiKsihY.— The first cssa/ at forest conservanoy in the Madras rr(?si»Jency was 
the intrwlucUon of a stato royallj' over ti.ak and other valunbte timber in Mn.abar and Canara in 'I he ineaHtir© 

eooTi agsiimod tho clianu-tor of a fjovernrrjcnt mono|.Mdy ttf timber threm^hout all tho const disiricts of the PrCKidcncy. 
and led to abusea and to JiMcontent on tho part of propri<.rton» and inhabitants. It was b*dd to Im objectionubh* 
and wua abolished by Sir Thomas Muiiro in 1H22, The iorosla continued in ch-iri^e of (**»1 lectors, but, no sfieria) 
niTanj(em€!nt» wore made for their conservancy. Tho present Forest Department had its first origin in IS 17. 
In that year the Eteculive KIl^inf•er of Malabar brmij^lit to fho notice of (Jovernmont that the fonjsts in Malabar 
and Coimbatore Yvero boinjj dcrtnded of ttinb<M' by tl»e Malabar morchunts who Hii]»plio«l tho Hornhuy market, arnl that 
some arranjfcments were iu‘Ce«.sarr i,o |iri'S''rvc f licm. On this a special officer was appoiiued to explore, oonNorvo, ami 
work tho Government forcslg in those districts, and this arraii||^eineiit conttoued in conneciion with the Fiifilic Wftrka 
Department for seven years, tlion^'h the work attempt«*d was scarcely moro than the oxirnetionof t hi* terik tiinbor 
required by that department an<t tlie Itombay marine. The importance of a further step in forest conservaney, in pii». 
viding not only for the *’ellin.tr and extraction of timber hut also for the protection niol reprodurttion of the forest ^rowtlt 
hud then become apparent, and an offieer, Dr. Cle^liorn, was appointed in ISOfi ns Conservator of ForentH of the iMadras 
Fresitleocy. Up lo 187) -72 the head of fho departinetit was ilirectly responsible to (iovcnituent, but in 1872*73 it was 
reorf^nized. Tho district oflicers were placed under the orders of tho Collector, the account brunc h was transferred to 
tho llpard, and tho ofilco of Conservator w-as elH)It.*«hcc1 and converted into that of Inspector of Forests, with ll»e duty of 
visiting’ them and offering advice to Collcrfors. This arrangemctit, bowover, was found inc<mrcnienf, urni tho 
organization was again altered in 1875, when the department was placed on a footing Bomowliat similar to that adopted 
in Bombay, but tho system and rules then introduced were never fully given effect to. Captain Beddomo succeeded 
Dr. Clegborn as Conservator in 1870, and held thn apf>ointmont till December 1681, when he retired, and was aucceeded 
by Major Campbell Walker. In the same year Dr. Brandis, Inspector-General of Forests to the Govcmnient of India, 
was deputed to confer with the Madras Government with to a forost law. The visit of Dr. Brandis to Madras 

terminated in February 1883, when bis rerport was submitted. The Forest Department was reorganized in accordance 
with his soggestions and a Forost Act for the Madras Fresidoiicy, Madras No. V of 1882, rocaived the aasont of the 
Govomor-Gencral on the 11th O«:tobcr 1H82, and eurne into forco from the Ist January 1883. Bide by side with tha 
Forest Depai'tinout a Junglo Conservnncy Fiimi wus organized in 1859 under tho Itevcnun Dopartnimit with the 
object of conHi'rving and*extaudiug village jungles, which were being rapidly destroyed by the villagers and others 
in the exorcise of ancient unrcstmiiicil privilege. A local tax on firewoi»d cut and cliarciial mndo for siile whs levied 
thix>ugh the Tillage oflicors and applied to thu foriiiutioii of plantations, topoa and uvnnucs, it being underMtoi>d ihaf the 
privileges of the ryots in fuel, leaves for manure, and wood for implements intended for their own nse and not for salti 
sbonld be left undisturbed. Tho operations of the fund iu the soreral districts conimeuced in differeui years ranging 
from 18C0-61 to 18fiB-07. In 1868-69 the fnn^^was in existence in all but the Madras, Neilgherry and Malabar districts. 
In 1669-70 it was oatabliRhed in the Neilghorri^s by the transfer of the jungles which were under the cmiscrvancy of 
tho Forest Depatlrnent to the charge of ilie CoiiJiiiissioiicr. Theso jungles were however iclrnnAferrcil to the Forest 
Department from 1875-76. At first the income of tho fund was small and the operations necessarily liinif ed. In 1868 69 
it was considered that the operations of the fund bad become sufficiently extensive to require thn preparation of a 
detailed programme of the w<u*k to be di>no iu erveh year, which was accordingly ordered and carried out from 1860-7O, 
by which systoin uniformity in the opemtions has been secured. From 1871-/2 the cost of rcjdiiide av(.'iiiie»i was thrown 
upm Local Funds and the Jungle Conserv.nncy Fond relieved of that charge. The Jungle Consr-i vnni y Funil, which 
bad previously boon worked separately by the Colh'Ctors, was on the 18tb December 1H83 merged in ilic Forest Depart- 
ment, and this became a branch of the Revenue Department. This order placed at length under one deparimciit the 
whole of the forests of theprovinoe, which, as shown iu the test, were then divided bcl’Vctii two circh e, a nottheiu and 
souibom, under separate Con re rr a tors. 
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of the same name, the exceptions being Coimbatore and Malabar, in winch thoro 
are two forest divisions. Each division is divided into ranges, under the charge 
of Rangers or Senior Forestei's. Ranges are sub-divided into ‘ sub-ranges ’ 
(Foresters* charges) and ‘ beats ’ (Forest Gu.ards’ charges). A group of ranges is 
styled a sub-division under a Sub-Assistant or Junior Assistant Conservator. The 
sanctioned controlling staff i.s as at foot,[‘] but it will bo necessary to increase it. 
Orders have been passed under which the Government will send students to the 
forest school at Dehra Doon ; this will enable the department to gradually secure a 
staff of trained Sub- Assistant Conservators and Forest Rangers. 

421. The constitution of reserved forests under the new Act is now going on 
in most districts. Selection is chiefly made from the large areas of forest land 
already under management by the Forest Department or by the former Jungle 
Conservancy Department. The Forest oflicer entrusted with selection of blocks for 
permanent reservation considers the quality of the growth, the requirements of 
the neighbourhood, the question of the improvement of the supply of water in the 
streams, and the provision of sufficient area for probable requirements in grazing 
rights and similar privileges. He provides also for convenience of boundaries and 
for securing roads and rivers for export of produce. Having fixed on blocks ho 
prepares a description sufficient for the purposes of Section 4 of the Act and a draft 
notification. These, after scrutiny by the Collector, the Conservator, and tho 
Board of Revenue, are submitted to Government. If Government approve of tho 
notification it is published in the Gazette and a Settlement officer is appointed. 
The first step of tho Settlement officer is to issue a proclamation calling upon all 
those who have claims of any kind to land, to right of way, to grazing, to the use 
of water, &c., to bring forward those claims within a certain date. Wlicn that date 
has passed he holds a settlement court and under tho procedure of .spocml riile.s 
considers each claim, admits or rejects it as ho considers tit, and finally records his 
oi’ders. Against those orders appeal is allowed in land questions to the Di.strict 
Court, and in questions of easements to tho Collector. When appeals have bc<>n 
heard and finally settled he reports the result to Govenimont, who nutil'y tlie laud as 
‘reserved forests’ if they approve of the notification. In cases of illiterate claim- 
ants or oases affecting tho wild tribes the Officers of Government .see that, even if 
not submitted accoi’ding to fixed rule, tho claims are nevertheless heard. Large 
areas in the southern circle districts have been notified under Section 25, wliilst in 
almost all districts of both circles areas have boon selected and notified under 
Section 4 and are now undergoing the procedure of Chapter II of the Act. Tho 
natural forests are worked either departmentally, i.c., by the departmental staff or 
contractors engaged and supervised by them ; or on what has hitherto been known 
as the voucher and license system, and will hereafter be known as tho permit system. 
The bulk of the timber is taken by the latter method, that is to say it is felled and 
removed by consumers or purchasers on payment of fixed rates of seignioragB 
per cart or head load. The rates and conditions are under revision. Departmental 
working has certainly the advantage so far as conservancy and improvement of the 
forests are conceraed, but it is costly and requires tho outlay of large capital in the 
shape of material, live-stock, and pay of establishments. The permit system is an 
easy method of collecting a revenue, and suits the ideas of the people ; but on 
the other hand it gives an opening for damage to the forests and somewhat lends 
itself to fraud. The permit system will in all probability be gradually confined 
to the supply of the necessaries of life, e.g., fire-wood, bamboos, &c., consumers 
being resti'icted to certain defined areas. Special arrangements on the other hand 
will be made for disposing of trees fit for timber, either selling them standing or 


[*] OoiRmou.iKO St An. 

L Conaerrator on Rnp^oa 1,2&0 rtaing to Kupooa 1»600 by five equal annual incrementB. 
L Do. 1.0(K» flo. 1,5550 do, do. 

B Deputy Conic* nr ators at Kupccs IHX) each. 

3 Do. do. 800 do. 

Do. do. 650 do. 

Do. do. 650 do. 

S .AiBiitant CouBcryptors ar. JRnpeeB 450, 350 and 250 each. 

Total 21 oAcert. 
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felling and converting them previously. Felled timber can then be either taken 
to depfit for sale or sold in the forests to purchasers at fixed rates or by auction 
or tender. As regards minor forest produce in reserved forests it is as far as 
possible arranged that it should be collected by the resident hill-muu or jungle- 
tribes and brought to the depots at the boundaries of the forest, where it is paid for 
in cash or kind. In some cases it is leased to contractors, under conditions designed 
to avoid damage to the forest. Pasturage in reserved forests is as a rule granted 
on payment of grazing fees, also under conditions prescribed by the Government. 
Valuation-surveys and critical examination and report by experienced Forest officers 
are necessary to enable an approximate knowledge to be arrived at of the stock 
of timber available in the natural forests, the annual increment of the several 
species, and the best system of treatment, felling, and conversion. These points 
are now receiving special attention, but the great want is a trained staflF of upper 
subordinates competent to carry out such professional inquiries and arrive at 
accurate conclusions. In reseiwed forests, as a rule no free pasturage, free timber 
or free fuel are allowed at present. The destructive practice of ponacaud, or 
coomry, that is to say cultivation of forest land annually cleared and annually 
deserted, is being brought under check ; but it is a very old established custom. 
In those forests in which annual fires are frequent, special works of protection are 
adopted. These works vary according to locality and are among the moat import- 
ant with which the department is at present charged. In 1883-84 the area protected 
was : — Northern circle 341 .square miles, Southern circle 524 square miles, total 
865 6i{uare miles. The failures were 36 square miles only, or about 4 per cent, of 
area attempted. 

422. For the management of forests which remain still at the disposal of 
Government after the selection of tho reserved forests, rules have been framed 
under Section 26 of the Forest Act. The first provision is to divide the lands at 
the disposal of Government into ‘ reserved lands * and * unreserved lands.* Of 
those the ‘ reserved lands ’ are special areas recommended for reservation by tho 
Collector and tho Con.servator of Forests, and the ‘ unreserved lands,’ tho balance 
of the Government lauds either acquired, assessed but unoccupied, or unoccupied 
and unassessed. The ‘ reserved lands ’ are those to which the chief provisions of 
the rules refer ; the most important of these being that only yearly leases may be 
granted in them for cultivation. The provisions of Rule 7 arrange for the special 
appropriation for the use of villages of parts of forest land, on which the inhabitants 
can pasture cattle and cut wood free of charge subject to certain conditions designed 
to prevent the forest from being completely extirpated. The rules provide that 
out of the areas set apart as reserved lands selection may bo specially made of 
fuel and fodder reserves ; of grazing grounds ; and of special tire-protected area.s. 
In those all the produce including the pasturage is reserved to Government, and 
no hunting, shooting or fishing is allowed. Grazing is allowed free in unreserved 
lands and village forests, but is liable to be taxed in all others. In order to ensure 
that the better classes of tree are not too quickly cleared away, eighteen kinds have 
been selected and made ‘ reserved trees.’ The list is shown at foot.[*J Those 
trees are not allowed to be cut in tho usual way on permit, but only by special 
arrangement made with the District Forest officer. To enable purchasers to cut 
other kinds of wood and bamboos, make charcoal, (&c., they must procure a 


[*3 List or Riser VCD oh Hotrl Tbces. 


Botauical names. 

Lnglisb namoB. 

Botanical names. 

Kngliah namea. 

Taetona grandia 

Teak. 

Bhoren tuxnbnggaia 


Bantalnm album 

Saofial. 

Bassia lougifolia and laiifolia 


Dalbargia latifoHa 

Blackwood. 

Hangifera indtea ... 

Mani>a. 

Pterocarpus marBapium ... 

Kino. 

Artooarpus integrifoliaand hirsuta. 

Jack! 

Ptentcarpos santalinua ... . . ’ 

Red Bonders. 

Dioepyros ebenuiu and mtdanoxy- 


Uardurickla binata 


lon 

Kljony. 

Terminalia ehobula ... ... j 

Myrobalam or gallnnt. 

Chlorozylon BWiotania 

Sat in wood. 

Taiaarindas indica 

Tainurind. 

Xylia dolabriformm 

Iron wood. 

SKorea taccifera 

8twn» robusta ... 

Saul. 

Sapindoa etnarginatiia 

Soapnat. 
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* permit ' ; thie ia given on payment of fees at a fixed scale of rates ordered from 
t jnri^ to time by Government. Permits for the better classes of timber are granted 
only by Forest officers ; those for inferior kinds, bamboos, and .charcoal may bo 
given by such heads of villages who have been properly authorized to grant them. 
The permit-holder then goes to the forest to which his permit relates and cuts the 
produce speciBed on it, and as he removes it it is checked by a ‘ tannahdar ’ to see 
that only the proper amount is removed. The forest rules provide for other minor 
matters. The maximum penalty for breaking them has been fixed at one month’s 
imprisonment or 200 rupees fine, or both.- 

423. Besides natural forests, the department has also new and artificial 

E lantations under its charge. This important branch of forestry will be described 
ereafter under the head of the two circles. 

424. Under the term of cultural operations are designated operations for the 
restoration and improvement of denuded, areas by natural reproduction, aided by 
sowing or planting, as distinguished from regular plantations. 

425. There are also certain small plantations, or groves of trees, called topes, 
formed for various purposes by the late Jungle Conservancy Fund. The ultimate 
destination of these has not yet been decided upon. 

426. The accompanying map shows the Bevenue distrots and the general 
distribution of Government forests in them.['] 

427. Particulars for toe Southern Cibclb. — ^The chief natural forests in the 
southern circle are the Anamullay forests in Coimbatore ; the Wynaud forests in 
Malabar ; the ghaut forests of Tinnevelly ; the achah (Hardwickia binata) forests of 
Salem, Collegaul, and Bhawany ; the sandalwood tracts in North (Joimbaiore, Salen., 
and North Arcot ; and the redwood (Pterocarpus santalinus) forests of North Arcot 
and Chingleput. But the chief demand and chief source of revenue are really from 
what have been considered forests of minor importance or jungles, whence the 
supply of timber for ordinary building and agricultural purposes, and of firewood, 
bamboos, &c., is drawn. The most valuable timber trees are the teak (Tectona 
grandis), rosewood (Dalbergia latifolia), vengay (Pterocarpus raarsupium), achah 
(Hardwickia binata), satinwood (Chloroxylon swietenia), and ironwood (Xylia 
dolabriformis). The teak and rosewood may be said to be confined to the forests 
of Malabar and South Coimbatore, though the former is found in South Cnnara, 
Madura, Salem, and as far south as Tinnevelly, and the latter occurs to some 
extent in most of the hill forests. Vengay is found more or less throughout the 
forests of the circle, and, under proper protection, will form one of the raaiin sources 
of supply of the future. Achah is confined to the forests on the banks of the 
Cauvery in tho Salem and North Coimbatore divisions, where it is the prevailing 
tree. The satinwood is very plentiful in Salem, North and South Arcot, and the 
upland forests of North Coimbatore, but it has been so much cut and damaged by 
cowherds and fire that fine trees are very scarce. The ironwood is confined chiefly 
to Malabar though it occurs in the Anamullay forests and South Canara, and 
isolated specimens may be found elsewhere in the hill forests. Besides the above 
descriptions and constituting the bulk of the forests are the Terminalias, Mesuas, 
Hopeas, Anogeissus latifolia, Artocarpus integrifolia and hirsuta, Lagerstreemias, 
Vitex, red and white cedars, &o., of the mountain forests, and the numerous 
descriptions of Acacias and Albizzias in the plains. The sandal (Santalum album) 
is scattered over the upland portion of the Cfoimbatore and Salem districts and the 
Jawaudy hills in the latter district and North Arcot. It is also found on the 
Kollamullay hills in the Salem district and in a small patch of South Canara above 
the ghauts. The redwood (Pterocarpus santalinus) is abundant in tho forests of North 
Arcot and in what is left of the forests of Chingleput, which must, at one time, 
have extended to the sea-coast. A,mongst trees valuable for their products may be 
mentioned the tamarind (Tamarindus indica), gallnut (Terminalia chebula), and 
Boapnut (Sapindus emarginatus), babool (Acacia srabica) and white acacia (Acacia 


j;*] Smuii« 4irnioa»co by OovB^HMtirr occvuMitto in nm Hat aitewiHo Rbtbkvb Oistbictr and tmb bbubbal 
MBtBiBwnvii •» OoYBBimBWT FoBBSTs III TBBM.*— ADsWBpBr. Arcot. BbIIbit, Cbobib, CwivarT. ChiairlBpat. 
CoiBtetaia, ColsrooD. Coddapah, Oanian. OodAvari. Gnsdlakamnia, KMaa, Knrnnol, UUieiiWa, MadniB. Mariara* 
ll«lBba*, Nallara. PAUr. PeDnAr, PBriyAr, PbaAni, FMalAr. PBdakdU, Ruhiknlja, TAafiranmi. Ttakn. Ttrac.’ 

THYaBBdt*, TnekiBoprip, VaigBi, YuBBadhAia, VellAr, ViatgapBUiB, 
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loucophlcea), which arc frequent throughout the forests, and the catechu f Acacia 
catechu) of South Canara. The useful bamboo (Bambusa, Beesha, and Dendro- 
calamus) is very abundant, whilst the palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis) forms one 
of the chief features of the Tinnevelly plains and other coast districts, furnishing 
perhaps the largest supply of timber and leaves for the general uses of the people. 
Departmental working has hitherto been confined as a rule to the Anamullay teak 
forests, the sandalwood tracts, and portions of the forests in Salem, South Arcot, 
North Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly. There are two natural forests in the circle 
rented from proprietors, viz., the Colangode forest on the Anamullays (27 square 
miles) and the Nelamboro forests in Malabar (about 30 square miles). The former 
is rented for the supply of teak, rosewood and vengay, and worked with the Govern- 
ment teak forests which adjoin it. The latter consists of sevetal blocks leased mainly 
with the object of forming plantations of teak, mahogany, ceara, and other valuable 
descriptions of tree.s, indigenous or exotic, but containing also a good stock of 
natural teak, ironvvood, &c., which finds a ready market on the coast. 'I’lie 
approximate area of reserves in the circle constituted under the general powei's of 
the department prior Uj the passing of the recent Act is shown in the statement at 
foot, but it has been considerably altered during the past few months by additions 
under the Act, and will continue to increa.se as forest settlement progresses. [’] 

428. The most important artificial plantations in the circle are those of teak at 
Nelamboro in the Malabar district started by Mr. Collector Conolly in 1840-41 , and 
for some'time known as the Conolly teak plantations. The planted area is given by 
Colonel Beddome, the Conservator, in his report of 1878, as 3,435 acres and no 
additions have since been made. It is now in contemplation to plant up another 
1,000 acres at the rate of 150 acres per annum, mainly for the supply of teak poles 
from coppice stools, as there is a steady demand for this description of produce on the 
Western Coast for export to Bombay and the Persian Gulf. The charges on account 
of these magnificent plantations up to the close of the official year 1 882-83 have been 
Bupees 10,47,938 (including compound interest at 4 per cent, per annum) and the 
receipts Bupees 7,67,665 (including compound interest at 4 per cent, per annum). 
The first regular felling of mature trees will not commence before the year 1900, 
when, it is estimated that, there will be 15,000,000 cubic feet to be harvested, 
which, at minimum rates, should realize Bupees 90,00,000. The casuarina and other 
plantations in North and South Arcot cover an area of 7,158 acres (according to the 
returns for 1882-83), which is steadily being increased. There are also plantations 
of this valuable tree in Chingleput, Tanjore, and South Canara, but the areas actually 
under crop in those districts are not very clearly given in the lost administration 
report. A special officer was employed last year m reporting on the plantations of 
this tree in the Nellore district (northern circle), and calculated the annual acre 
increment at 4*5 tons, which, so far as experience in the southern circle goes, is 
much below the average. The area of plantations in the Trichinopoly district is 
estimated at 2,183 acres. They are chiefly situated on what are called the padoogays 
(i.e., strip of land between the natural and artificial bank of the river), on both sides 
of the Cauvery. They consist chiefly of Ingadulcis, Acacia arabica and leucophloca. 
Cassia florida, and Dalbergia sissoo, with some patches of casuarina, which docs 
not, however, exhibit such good results on alluvial as on sandy soil. The growl h 
in these plantations is excellent, and it is proposed to extend them steadily. In 
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Tinnevelly there are extensive areas planted with palmyras, which are doing well 
and promise to yield a large revenue in the future, whilst reclaiming sjindy wastes 
and furnishing a supply of wood, leaves, «Sbo., for vrhich there is an ample dcmai.nd. 
The total area of plantations in the circle is entered in the Annual Administration 
Report for 1882*83 at 36,000 acres, but this includes, in some instances, “ topes ” 
ana areas under protection, experimental sowing, &c., under the late Jungle 
Conservancy Fund, which do not rightly fall under the denomination of regular 
plantations. 

429. Cultural operations, as defined above, are chiefly in progress in North 
and South Arcot, in Avhich districts special attention has for some time be’en paid 
to this branch of forestry, w'hich is likely to become more important and widely 
spread, now 'that the Act gives power to protect such tracts and the formation of 
fuel and fodder reserves in the plains is receiving special attention. Various 
methods of supplementing the natural growth and filling up blank spaces are being 
tried experimentally, in order to arrive at conclusions as to which is the best 
adapted to the local conditions of soil, climate, and rainfall. The plantations and 
cultural operations in the circle are shown below.[*3 

430. Statement of the areas from which fire has been excluded in 1883 is 
next shown. [•] 

431. The southern circle embraces at present thirteen separate forest charges 
or divisions, eleven of the first class under officers of the controlling grade, and two 
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of the second under Sub>Assistant Conservators. The number of officers available 
is at present below requirement, and several important divisions remain unprovided 
for in consequence. There are two sub-divisions, viz., Wynaud and Tinnevelly 
ghauts in charge of Sub- Assistant Conservators, and 49 ranges under Rangers or 
senior Foresters ; but the organization of divisions, &o., is at present probational. 

432. The financial results of the circle for 1882-83, during which year it was 
separately constituted, arc as follows : receipts. Rupees 5,14,802 ; expenditure. 
Rupees 3,85,235; balance, or surplus revenue, of the circle, Rupees 1,29,567. 
The outturn or yield of the forests in the circle through departmental agency for 
the year ending Slat March 1883 is as at foot.['*] But the bulk of the produce is 
removed by consumers and purchasers on payment of seigniorage. No accurate 
record of .the quantities thus removed has hitherto been kept, but it is proposed to 
do so in future. It is impossible to institute comparisons, as 1882-83 was the first 
year of the existence of the circle as a separate administrative charge and there i.s 
no record of the outturn of the forests managed by the Jungle Conservancy Depart- 
ment previous to that year. 

433. Paeticulahs for the Northern Circle. — The chief natural forests in 
this circle are as follows. For the Circars there are; the large saul (Shorea 
robusta^ forests in the Goomsoor talook (including Sooradah) and the Mohiry hill 
forests m the Berhampore talook of the Qainam district. Further south are the 
forests of the Upper Qodavery and of the Golcondah hills in Vizagapatam ; the 
Kistna district forests lying in the Bezwada, Pulnaud, Vinoocondah and Sattenapully 
talooks; and the forests along the Yeligonda hills and at Shreeharicote (bordering 
the Poolioat lake) in the Nellore district. the Ceded districts the chief forests 
are the red sanders forests of CuddapalC the Nullamullay hills of Kurnool, the 
yepi (Hardwickia binata) forests of Penoocondah in Anantapore, and the mixed 
forests of the Sundoor hills in Bellary. In the Neilgherries there are large forests 
of teak and other kinds on .the north-east, the sandalwood tracts of the Moyaur 
valley and the sholah forests of the plateau. The revenue is derived principally 
from the following sources in different districts ; viz., in Qanjam from the large 
sales of saul (Shorea robusta) timber, in Cuddapah from red sanders and railway 
fuel, in Kistna and Nellore from fuel, in the Neilgherries from sandalwood and teak, 
in Kurnool and Godavery from teak and other kinds of timber and fuel. A large 
proportion of the revenue is also contributed by the minor jungles of other districts 
which are to a great extent capable of meeting the ordinary local demand for 
building materials and agricultural implements, fuel, &c., as well as by the sale of 
minor produce, such as tamarinds, soap-nuts, strychnine seeds, cashew nuts, orchil, 
canes, and the valuable dyeing and tanning materials, tungaidoo (Cassia auriculata), 
myrabolams (Terminalia chebula and belerica), chay (Oldenlandia umbellata), &c. 
The rent of grazing and fodder grass in the Kistna and Nellore districts is a source 
of revenue. The most valuable timber trees are the sandal, teak (Tectona grandis), 
red sanders (Ptcrocarpus santalinus), rosewood (Oalbergia latifolia), saul (Shorea 
(robusta), sahajo (Terminalia tomentosa), chiriman (Anogeissus latifolia), ebony 
Diospyros melanoxylon), satinwood (Chloroxylon swietenia), tangany (Xylia dola- 
briformis), yepi (Hardwickia binata), yegy (Pterocarpus marsi^ium), tumba 
(Shorea tumbuggaia), jal.aury (Shorea laccifera). Sandalwood grows in the northern 
sieves and Moyaur valley of the Neilgherry district, and to a small size near Sri- 
sheUam in the Kurnool district. Teak grows well in the eastern and southern slopes 
of the Neilgherry, in the Nullamullay hills of the Kurnool district and in the forests 
of the Godavery district. It is also found in Nellore, Cuddapah and Anantapore. 


[**] Dipabtmkntal Outturn, Soutukrit Circle. 
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Red Sanders is found on the PalcondaH hills and in the Seshaohellam and Lunka- 
mullay forests in the Cuddapah district and on the eastern slopes of the Veligondas 
in the Nellore district. Blackvrood (Dalbergia latifolia) is found in the NeiU 
gherries principally, but also to some extent in the other districts. Saul (Shorea 
robusta) is confined to the forests of Ganjam and Yizagapatam, and ironwood 
(Xylia dolabriformis) to the same areas extending northwards into the Kistna 
district. Irrespective of the more important trees just named, there are many 
others. The nellamadoo (Terminalia tomentosa), ohirimsn (Anogeissus latifoliaj, 
nellatoomma (Acacia arabica), 8oap>nuts (Sapindus emargpnatus), casuarina, vepa 
(Melia azadirachta), moosty (Strychnos Nux-vomica), bamboos, canes, tungaidoo, 
&o.f grow in almost all districts and are of great value. The mango and tamarind 
are often found wild or almost wild. The palmyra tree furnishes a useful material 
for building in districts where the arid nature of the country prevents the large 
growth of ordinary forest trees. Two forests belonging to zemindars in this 
circle have been rented, viz.,Moodoomull.ay (128,000 sores) on the Neilgherries and 
Sundoor (about 40,000 acres) in Bellary. The former has been leased for 99 years 
from the Rajah of Nelambore on an annual rental of Rupees 8,500 and yields teak, 
blackwood and other species ; and the Sundoor forest hac been leased at an annual 
rent of Rupees 10,000, a convention having been signed on the 17th March 1884 for 
25 years certain. This forest consists of a large number of valuable trees, exclusive 
of bamboos and other kinds of minor produce, and is expected in future years to 
yield considerable supplies for the adjoining country. A statement of the natural 
forests reserved under general or special orders passed before the passing of the 
Forest Act is shown at foot.[‘^J Proposals to constitute these and other important 
areas ‘ reser\’ed forests ’ under the Act have been submitted or are in course of 
preparation and they will bo so declared in due course on completion of forest 
settlement in each district. 

434. The most important artihcial plantations are the eucalyptus and wattlo 
plantations on the high plateau of the Neilgherry district extending over an aggre- 
gate area of 1,392 with a revenue of Rupees 49,816 and cost of Rupees 46,000 
up to 31st March 1883 ; in Nellore district the casuarina plantations on the const 
aggregating 1,640| acres with a total cost of Rupees 2,08,691, but now just coming 
into working and beginning to yield a return. Some plantations of casuarina an«i 
other trees are to be seen in Kistna and Godavery districts. In Cud<iapah there 
are some small experimental plantations of red Sanders and other trees, &c. In 
Anantapore babool and palmyra are found. The total area of plantations in the 
circle as entered in the annual report for 1882-83 is 8,950 acres. [“] 


[**] Natural REscavED Forests in Northern Circle. 
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435. In addition to tho plantations there are a large number of useful topes 
made by tho old Jungle Conservancy Department in almost all districts, as well as 
some small experimental areas v/hicli can scarcely be called plantations. Arrange- 
ments are being made in almost all districts to supplement the natural growth of 
the forest by artificial planting and by sowing seeds of useful trees in blanks and 
badly-stocked areas. C>Vecper-cutting has been begun in some districts. Consider- 
able outlay is being incurred in the protection of selected areas from fire. 

436. Particulars for fire protection are shown in the next note.[^®] 

437. There are ten forest districts, six of which are under Deputy Conservators, 
two under Assistant Conservators, and two under Sub-Assistant Conservators. 
The numerical strength of the superior staff is below the required number. The 
subordinate staff comprises four Sub- Assistant Conservators of which two are only 
probationers at present at tlie Dobra Doon forest school, 20 Forest Rangers, 43 
Foresters, and 300 Forest Guards at a total cost of Rupees 6,243 per month. Office 
establishments make a further cost of Rupees 1,268. Total Rupees 6,511. 

438. The financial results of this circle for 1882-83 were: receipts, Rupees 
3,89,112, expenditure. Rupees 2,51,323. The balance or surplus revenue was 
therefore Rupees 1,37,789. The statement given below shows a total revenue 
of Rupees 51,910 realized from the departmental sale of the various articles of 
forest produce including timber for 1882-83, while Rupees 2,64,468 were realized 
by sales to purchasers direct from the forests during the year. As this is the 
first year since the formation of the circle in December 1882, and many of the 
districts now included in it were till 1st April 1882 under tho Jungle Conservancy 
Department, no comparison can usefully be made between the results of this and 
previous years. 

439. General Statistics. — The table at foot ["®] shows the njiture of the 
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objects for which different areas have been proposed for reserve under the now 
Act in a distnet which may be regarded as one of the most important of the 
forest districts. In the following statement is shown the quantity of timber 
and other forest produce felled and removed depsrtmentally during the last year 
and the expenditure incurred thereon, as well as removals under the license and 
voucher system for the- same year. The total amount spent on planting operations 
in the Presidency during the ten years ending 81st March .1 883 was Rupees 4,42,281, 
but this includes the expenditure from the Tate Jungle Conservancy Fund from the 
last year only, as the figures formerly given cannot be separated. The total receipts 
and charges of the department have been as shown below ['’] for ten years down to 
the close of 1882>83. The value of exported timber and wood from this Presidency 
amounted in a recent average year to Rupees 17,86,059. Teak was exported to the 
value of. Bppees 5,74,342 ; sandal, of Rupees 5,35,911 ; and other timber. Rupees 
6,48,817. Of the total export timber trade during that year, about 6*20 per cent, 
was carried on with foreign countries, of which, tho United Kingdom took ‘84 per 
cent. ; Ceylon, 1*52 per cent., Straits Settlements, ‘02 per cent. ; and other countries, 
3‘80per cent. 13*56 per cent, of the same was carried on with non.Briti8h ports in 
India. The inter«provinciai trade took 80*25 per cent., of which, 74*72 per cent, 
was carried on with Bombay ; about 1 per cent, with Bengal ; *02 per cent, with 
British Burmah ; 4*52 per cent, with Scinde. Under the external trade with foreign 
countries the value of exported teak amounted to Rupees 36,579 ; of other timber 
amounted to Rupees 32,078 ; sandal, ebony, and other kinds of ornamental wood 
exported aggregated Rupees 30,768: while manufactures of wood exported amounted 


[*•] Oarrusut worn PMSsiDKNcr. 
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1873- 74 ... 

1874- 75 ... 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 ^ ... 

1876-79 ... 

1S79W 
1880-81 
1881-68 ... 
1882-83 ... 

Total ... 

BS. 

4,64,194 

8,64,326 

4^26,359 

4.16.312 

4,04,164 

3,83,694 

8,65,760 

5,01,839 

5,06,710 

5,63,899 

BS. 

1,66,892 

1.54,616 

B5l,577 

1,77,974 

1,53,657 

2,38,266 

2,62,248 

2,35,054 

2,99,428 

8,40,015 

B«. 

6.31,066 

5,18,941 

6,77,986 

5,93,286 

6,67331 

6,19,960 

6,27,998 

7.36,893 

8,06,138 

9.03,914 

BS. 

3.53,184 

3,97.872 

4,80,088 

4.13,970 

3,82,498 

8,41.804 

3,81,828 

3,52,004 

8,91,186 

4,15.466 

8a. 

2,26,724 

2,23,140 

2.80,869 

2,28,703 

2,06,199 

1,70,868 

1,70,011 

1,69,464 

2,13,177 

2,21,100 

BS. 

6,79.908 

6,21,012 

6,60,952 

6,42,678 

5,88,682 

6,12,172 

6,51,239 

5,21,45$ 

6,04,363 

6,36,558 

' BS. 

*•- 1,11,010 

- 83,546 

- S.724 

^ 1342 

4 21,671 

4 41,890 

- 15.478 
41,49335 

4 1,15,624 
4 1,48,441 

M.. 

- (>S,6a2 

- 6s,6es 

- so, 70S 

- 60,729 

- 69,6*8 
66,808 

♦ • 99,237 
65,000 
+ 86,231 
*1,18,016 

as. . 

4 51,178 

- 1,02,071 

4 16,084 

- 49.387 

- 30,871 
[4 1.07,768 

1 76,759 

4 2,15,435 

4 2,01,776 

4 2,67,350 

43,96,M7 

22,77,726 

Se.7S.S7S 

38,59362 

20,59,745 

S»,19,0tT 

1 

4 6,36,965 
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to 20,327. In the coasting trade with the Indian porta the export of teak 

amounted to Rupees 6,67,452 in value ; and other wood, to Rupees 6,92,883. The 
value of' timber and manufactures exported coastwise to different porta within the 
Presidencj was Rupees 2,06,076. 


TRADE 

(a) Sea-ijomg IVade — General, 

440. Nature ok the Trade. — The continuous sea-boaru of the Madras Presi- 
dency, without any natural harbours of the first rank, has tended to create a 
sen-going tiade rather diffused than concentrated. As compared with the other 
Presidencies indeed, .the trade of Madras is broadly marked by the larger proportion 
Maigna^ to coasting trade with other Indian po^ and with Ceylon. The value of 
the noting trade was experienced in 1876-77 (the first year of the recent famine) 
when the imports' of grain suddenly rose from 170,428 tons, valued at 103|- lakhs of 
rupees, to 687,860 tons, valued at lakhs of rupees, this mostly consisting of 
rice from Ben^^. These figures include imports from Ceylon which amounted in 
1876-76 to 60 tons, valued at Rupees 3,800, and in 1876-77 to 5,370 tons, valued at 
Rupees at 6,48,200. Madras town, as the chief centre of population and the eastern 
terminus of the railway system^ absorbs nearly one-half of toe total sea-borne com- 
merce. But the .remainder is very genendly distributed. After Madras town comes 
Vylfthar difttriftt, containing the western fidlway terminus near Calicut ; then 
Oodavery, with its various ports on the sea-board of the delta ; Tinnevelly, with the 
new harbour at Tuticorin, which has cmened large dealings with Ceylon ; and South 
Canara, Tanjore, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam, in toe order given. The aggregate 
excess of export value, or favourable balance of trade, is comparatively smaller in 
Madras than in the case of either of the other two Presidencies. The export trade 
of the Presidency consists chiefly of agricultural produce, cotton, oil or oil-seeds, 
grain, coffee, ginger, turmeric, dyewood, indigo, skins, &o. ; but the Presidency 
cannot be said to produce any large staple of export corresponding to the raw cotton 
of Bombay, or the jute, indigo, tea, and oil-seeds of Bengal. The imports consist 
mostly of piece-goods, twist, metals, liquors, Ac. The export and import trade 
used to be entirely in the hands of European merchants, but native traders are 
now beginning to conduct their operations direct with Europe, without the inter- 
vention of the local houses of agency.[^} 

441. ABBANQEUEirrS KOB COtiLBCTINO AND DISTBIBUTINO SEA-GOINO TBADE STATISTICS. 

The task of compiling trade statistics is undertaken by the Customs Department at 


ni NaTVM or IRADB POR WHOLB OP IbDIA.' 

ITnitid ] 


_ -The importi of bullion and specie into India are mainly fiom tho 

1 Kingdom, China, and in 1882 and 1883 from Auatralaaia, while the eaporU are diipped principally to the Unit^ 
Kingdom, Coylon, China, and South Africa. About four-fifUiA of tho import# into India and more than half the export# 
the Sues Canal. Of the Import# in 1882, 43,447,8481. came from tho United Kingdom. Next in magnitude of 
p<^ atand# China, 4,430,4091., in 1882 ; Btimita Bettlemcnta, 1,628,722/. ; Kauritiua, 966,886/. ; Xtaly, 916,672/. i 
Ainbia, 830,669/. ; Fiance, 769,402/. For exporto the United Kingdom afeanda at 34^937,974/. in 1882 ; China, 


hnt tha qnaatitiea, and atill more the value of the exporta, have been greatly on the decroaae within the la#t daoennial period , 
Kazi to ooitoik, tlia moat important article# of export from India to the United Kingdom in the year 1882 were wheat, 
8,461,004 owt., of the value of 4,362,270/.; Jute, 5,931,047 owt., of the value of 4,311,102/. ; aeoda, chiefly linaced 
1,611,843 nnuiitB, of the value of 3,614,696/.; rioe^ 7,847,609 owt., of tho value of 3,024,638/.; tea, 63,678,6971b., of 
the value cd 8,498,188/.; dyeatuffa (ohiefly indigo), of the value of 2,712,874/.; leather, of tho value of 1,687,673/. ; 
nntanned hidaa, 353,948 owi., of the vatue of 1,800,986/.; ooifee, 283,900 owt., of the value of 1,020,810/. Tho chief 
MTticlai of Britiah prodiioa imported into India are ootton geode and ireo. The importa of ootton maniifacturoa. 
•vevaging two4lurda of the total Britiah iniporta into India, were of the value of 16,020,848/. in 1878 : of 16.216.491/. in 
1874 ; ^ I6.899.713I in 1876: of 14,934,870/. in 1878; of 16,892366/. in 1877 ; of 16,078,407/. in 1878 ; of 14,416,468/. 
in 1879 ; of 22,090,287/. in 1880 ; of 20,188,931/, in 1881 ; and of 19,621,967/. in 1882. Of iron the import# amo^ted 
to 13S7,6M. in 1878 ; to 1,928,820/. ial877;to 1,7873^/. in 1878 ; to 1,836,001/. in 1879; to 2,416,3^/. in 1830; to 
1,913,6111. in 1881 ; and to 2,322.988/. in 1882. The value of oopper impovtod iO 1882 waa 1,028,740/. In addition to 
the aea b oa r d trade of India there is a oonaideiabla frimtior land-tnuia; the import# by tiii# route wore valued wt 
4,601,4841. in 1882, and 5,340,000/. in 1883, one-hall ooming from Upper Bnrmah and Nenaal. The export# were 
valued at 4,276,068/. in 1882, and 4,863,000/. in 1883, one-half le thoae two oountrioa. In IMS there entered into 
Indian porta 6,864 v eaaa l a of 3,638378 tona, and olearad 6,881 of 8,638,008 tons. Tho number of ateom vemule which 
anterad Indian porta, vtt the 8uei Canal in 1873 was 289,of 318,800 tona; in 1882, 929, of 1,370,242 tone ; in 1883. 71 1. of 
1,162,440 tona ; oloBred in 1873, 273, of 308,614 tona ; in 1886, 1,880, of 1,817,748 tona; in 1883, 034, of 1,433,480 Uma. 
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Madras by the Collector of the Sea Castoms reciting to the Board of Revenue, and 
at the ou^porta by the Customs Superintendent acting under the orders of the 
District CoUectors. When applications are made for exporting goods or clearing 
tho s e imported, the applicants are required to spMify in their applications the 
quantities and values of the articles with all the particulars required for statistical 
purposes, and after the applications are passea and the prescribed duty, if any, 
ooUeoted, the information required is compiled from them, tabulated, and submitt^ 
to the Collector. From this information the returns required are compiled in certain 
forms prescribed for the purpose and brought together for the whole Presidency 
in the Board’s office. Trade statements are forwarded to the Qovemment of India 
by the local Government every month. New forms of statements were brought into 
use in the year 1875. An important feature of the present forms is that they are 
made to exhibit not only the external trade, but also the trade from port to port within 
tlie Presidency, which was not formerly shown in the returns. The following are the 
principal particulars recorded : — (1) the quantities and values of goods, and toe value 
of gold and silver exported or imported ; (2) the ports from and to which exports 
or imports are made ; (3) the quantities left in bond and those cleared for home 
consumption ; (4) the amount of duty collected and the articles upon which it is 
charged ; (3) the amount of refunds and drawback allowed ; (6) the number of 
vessels cleared and entered, distinguished into steam and sailing, in oarTO, and in 
ballast ; (7) the countries from which they enter or to which they clear ; and 
(8) the nationalities and tonnage of vessels. The statistics are reviewed, and 
any impediments to the progress of trade are noticed, by the Revenue Board 
annually. 

. 442. Amount op thb tbapb. — ^The total value of the sea-borne trade of this 
Presidency during 1882-83 exclusive of stores and treasure on account of Govern- 
ment amounted to Rupees 21,22,77,436, as shown at foot.[*^ Of the total sea- 
borne trade of this Presidency about 62*71 per cent, is carried on with foreign 
countries, 1*21 per cent, with foreign ports m India, while the trade with other 
Presidencies amounts to about 21*34 per cent., and the interportal trade within the 
Presidency to about 14*74 per cent. 


[*] Aiiooirr AMD Natobb or Total Ska«bobjib Tbadb or thb Phbmobhct. 


DeBtiaoiloB. 


Import. I Kxport. 


Trade with foraCfO ooBotrioa 


( I Marchandia 
1 1 XroaMuo 


4,5tl,at.678 


0,23,96,241 

14,28^641 


11,02,29,921 

40.0i.623 


4,92,89,601 


0,30,24^088 


13.31,14,444 


TradairHIiBfiliali porta mother Praai- i ! Morchandiao 
daooiaa. 1 1 Traaaora 


2^,47,399 

1,24,077 


2,12^242 

52,061 


4,60,14,341 

2,76.120 


IVaS, wiM laSiMi porta not BrItUb ... [ 


s.as,7i.«ra 


2,02^296 

1*74^14 


2,12,18^ 


21,09,647 

10.926 


4,62,90,409 


23,91,940 

1,86,639 


31,81^673 


26.77,479 


laUrportal Irada 


wHhte tbo Praato C Itarchaedlaa 
I Troaaoio 


1,22^76,481 

32,12,688 


1.29.90,183 

37,83,833 


1,61,96,1174 

00,99J7C 




8,12,96,044 


^ f ; Karehaodiaa 
i I Traaapro 


71,71,111 


ll,88Mi014 

42;74h449 


20,02,21,076 

1.14,48,600 


M2i22i272 12M07.46i 2141,77^ 
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443. Teams bt distbiotb.-— The ehare of each^ district in the total value of 
the general trade including treasure for 1882-83 is shown below.[*] The chief 
port has, of course, the largest share, or nearly half of the trade ; Malal^ comes 
next with 19*5 per cent. ; then follow Qodavery with 8*2 per cent., Tinnevelly 
with 8 per cent.. South Ganara with 4*5 per cent., and Tanjore with 4*4 per cent. ; 
after these come Vizagapatam, Gan jam, Eostna, South Arcot, Madura, and Nellore, 
in order. At the port of Madras the import trade is the more important, in other 
districts the exports. 

444. Tbadb AOOOBmNO to countbibs bnoaoed. — The subjoined comparative 
statement [*] shows the extent of the imports and exports of merchandise and 
treasure with the principal countries engaged in the trade during the year 1882-83. 
The exports to the United Kingdom amount to 475^ lakhs and the imports 


[’J Tbadi by OisTUCTa. 




Districta. 


Trade with 
foreign 
cocutriea. 

Trade with 
foreign 
porta in 
India. 

Trade with 
other Preai- 
deuciea. 

Trade 
between 
porta within 
the Proai* 
dency. 

Total. 

Madnui 


1 

'Importa 

Eaporta 

b*. 

4,30,69,588 

3,83,38,117 

sa. 

28,676 

74^94 

Ea. 

68.18.194 

19.78.565 

EB. 

24,27,325 

47.90,269 

RS. 

5,18,33,783 

4,5\81,536 

GesJeid ... 


i 

Importa 

Exporta 

8.896 

17,43,194 

1,352 

608 

9,64,891 

12,95,062 

6,30,769 

13,92,614 

14,95,398 

44,31,663 

VizagBpBtEin 

••• 

#•* * 

Importa 

Exporta 

1,01,365 

33,86.684 

8,776 

S6v787 

11,67,665 

4,06,607 

19,19,859 

18,27,944 

81,92,664 

61,56,962 

GodBTeyj 

• •• 


' Imports «.• 
Exporta 

1,44,013 

76,31,781 

81.482 

86,846 

16,18,806 

44,28,101 

80,23,323 

7,96,016 

8,62,627 

9,37,930 

47,67,073 

1,27,72,244 

KiatnB ... 


•«« ••• ' 

’ Importa 
^ Exports 

12,398 

36,118 

821 

7,076 

4,10,378 

9,81,162 

12,86,7 i9 
19,02,283 

NoUoro ... 

te« 

«*• 1 

^ Importa ... 
t Exporta 


*61.702 

55.260 

13,132 

18,132 

1,06,962 

7,82,624 

7,63,606 

Booth Arooi 

t 4 « 

... ••• 

r Importa 
t. Exporta 

lies, ISO 

1,91,260 

1,061 

1,276 

4,86,765 

6,'m,068 

1,26,481 

Tanjoro ... 

• at 

«•. 

r Importa 
t Esporta 

24,88,727 

61,78,737 

“2,066 

6,790 

6,87,776 

2,94,740 

4,78,016 

2,36,969 

86,61,676 

67,12,226 

Madura ... 

« ta 

... 1 

r Importa 
[ Exporta 

2,34,660 

3,12,910 

60,207 

691 

1,26,031 

1,99,208 

1.60,788 

6,20,001 

4,64,284 

TinneTellj 


( 

r Importa 

1 Exporta 

28,24,999 
* 1,06,36,968 

24,862 

2,636 

12,41,582 

13,86,548 

6,29,394 

6,64,972 

42,20,327 

1,28,81,118 

South Canaia 


( 

••• ••• 1 

r Importa 
t Exporta 

1,80,988 

24,72,328 

1,79,287 

6,08,782 

13,29,247 

17,61,346 

18,16,426 

18,27.692 

80,06,943 

66,70,048 

Malabar ... 



I Importa 
tSxporta 

5,74v417 

1,88,11,798 

74,888 

18,57,429 

1,02,16,132 

88,69,406 

86,26,897 

84,07,005 

1,44,91,834 

2,69,86,637 



Total ... 

C Importa 
(, Exporta 

4,98,89,661 

8,38,24,883 

4^66,907 

81,80,678 

2,89,71.476 

2,18,18,998 

1,6&,98,029 

1,67,08,016 

8,63.09,973 

12.29,67,468 


[*] Trade accobdiko to Codnteies engaged. 


Countries. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Countries. 

Morchandiae. 

Treaaure. 

•‘■“o 

(ElSS 

"““r {SKS: 

“r 

>■-“ {Sjs: 

Otb countries in ( Imports. 

Europe. I Exports. 

Egypt ... ... i 

nonritiu f 

i Esporta. 

as. 

8 , 91 . 56.547 

4 , 76 . 52.965 

66,165 

25 , 94,196 

8 . 52,188 

99 , 24,576 

80,821 

8 , 63,885 

1 , 52,748 

lA 2 ei »704 

1,800 

52,228 

2.241 

11 , 00,005 

4.440 

74,842 

276 

48 , 62.045 

70 

3 , 11,094 

BB. 

7 , 16,600 
4 , 60,946 
• •• 

1^441 

aae 

See 

as# 

' 68,178 

16 i 61 , 06 S 

Sea • 

• •a 

B<iii>ioa or Bowbon. [ 

Other oouhtries in f Imports. 
Africa. t Exports. 

udMUM. -{isjsa: 
iSfS:: 

0 ^ 

SiSKS; 

{SK: 

- -flSSSi 
{ESS 

as. 

1,'^,614 

10,012 

16.004 

1 . 34,699 

86 , 22.507 

185 

7,601 

81,410 

1 , 79,711 

34 , 72,428 

71 , 35,488 

34.989 

5 , 65,722 

692 

1 , 21,086 

169 

1 , 48,019 

2.599 

90,066 

as. 

eae 

aaa 

... 

... 

10,000 

9 ii 6,163 

9 , 66,194 

16,117 
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to 391^ lakhs, giving a total of 867 lakhs or 67’6 per cent, of the total foreigrf 
trade of the Presidency. The principal articles of export are hides and skins, 
raw cotton, coffee, unrefined sugar, indigo, coir yarn and rope, s]>iccs, oils, 
rice and Peruvian (cinchona) bark. The principal articles of import are cotton 
piece-goods, cotton twist and yam, metal, liquors, machinery, apparel, railway 
materials and coal. With Austria the import trade is of no importance, but there 
are generally considerable exports of dressed skins, raw cotton and indigo to that 
country. France supplies this Presidency with apparel and liquors and takes seeds 
(gingelly and castor), coffee, cotton and spices. Ital;^ takes raw cotton and indigo 
and supplies coral. The import trade of Germany is not very important and is 
confined to the supply of liquors. The principal articles of export to tliis country 
are cocoanut oil, indigo, coir and cotton. Spain takes a large quantity of raw 
cotton. The trade with Mauritius and Bourbon consists of exports of gram, rice, 
oils, ghee and tobacco. The value of the trade with Egypt was insignificant up to 
1876-77. In that year it amounted to 16 lakhs and in the succeeding five ycar.s it 
averaged nearly 26 lakhs. In 1882-83 the exports increased to lakhs, of which 
indigo contributed 20^ lakhs and unrefined sugar 6| lakh-s. The import trade is 
very insignificant. The trade with United States rose at a bound in 1879-80 from 
4 lakhs to 24| lakhs. ' It has steadily increased ever since and in 1882-83 ha.s risi>n 
to 39^ lakhs. ‘The chief articles of export are hides and skins, indigo and coir. Of 
the countries in A-sia trade is carried on principally with Ceylon, (■liina, Japiiii, 
Persia, the Straits Settlements and Turkey* Grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, 
provisions, cattle, oil-cakes, spices, sugar and seeds are tho principal e.\|)oi ts to 
Ceylon, and tho imports from that country consist chiefly of betel nuts jvnd cotton 
piece-goods. With China and Japan tho import trade is insignificant and exports 
consist chiefly of cotton. Indigo is exported to Persia. From the Straits Settle- 
ments betel nuts, metals, and cotton white piece-goods are imported, and tho 
exports to these places are animals, cotton piece-goods, dressed skins, seeds, tobacco 
leaf and ghee. Turkey in Asia supplies &uits and takes coffee, indigo and spices. 
The exports to the Australian continent consist chiefly of coffee and tea, and the 
principal imports are coal and horses. As regards the interprovincial trade tho 
principal imports from Bengal are rice, cotton twist and yam, raw silk, gunny 
bags, metals, paddy, and other grains, and the principal exports are seeds, hides 
and skins, spices and sugar. Bombay procures from this Presidency spices, timber 
and wood, coppray, oils, cocoanuts, coffee, raw cottoa, coir yarn and rope and 
sugar, and supplies cotton twist, cotton piece-goods, metals, grain and pulse atid 
salt. Burmah usually takes tobacco, oils, cotton piece-goods and ghee and supplies 
timber. The principal shipments to Travancore are coir yarn and rope and cocoanut 
oil, and the imports consist mainly of timber and wood. The exports to Cutch are 
“ other timber,” cocoanuts, unrefined sugar, coir yarn and rope and teak. Tho 
import trade with this country consists chiefly of grain and pulse. The chief 


ImpolU. 
Etporta. 
Imports. 
Exports. 
I Di ports. 
Exports. 
Imports. 
Exports. 
Imports. 
Exports, 
imports. 
Exports. 


lTn[)orts. 

Ex;>ort8. 


Imports. 

Exj^Kirts. 


Merchandise. 

Tronswre. 

BH. 

RS. 

13,79,29.9 


30,28,790 


14.312 


1.68,184 


1,22.75,491 

«33, 16,538 

1,29,20,183 

27,K2,H32 

67,359 

26,240 

1,24,341 


67.293 


7,24,714 

ib.ooo 

1.47,641 

1.48.374 

12,60.692 

925 

8,63,05,183 

37,15,229 

3,62,06,772 

28,45,808 

8,21,38.862 

71.71,111 

11.86.93,014 

42,74.419 


Countries. 


Horchaodise. 


Gotui tries. 


Sknite SetUwoMnta. 

VnA*jinA^ ... 

Other oonntrtes In i Imports. 
Asia. i Exports. 

sssst 


other oonniriea in ( Imports. ! 

Austrftit* \ Exports. I 


Exports. I 


Total 


Bonibsp 


( Imports. 
•" I Kx)mrU. 
< Imports. 
* \ Eximrte. 


ss. 

9.tf7,li0 

18»83,072 

67,468 

4,32,770 

3,18.638 

29,490 

1.23.902 

9.249 

3,84,727 

39,671 

46,960 

6,842 


4,6«t33.679 

8,23,96.242 



j j” Britiih 
Bolnd. 


British Bormah 


British ports within 
the Presidenoj. 

Pondicberrj 

Tiwranooro 

Other Indian ports. 


28,500 

2,24.077 

7.651 


Total Coasting ... 


Grand Total ... 


83 
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articles exported to Goa are rice and paddy and the imports therefrom consist 
chiefly of salt and provisions. 

445. Customs Rbvenub.— The total gross Customs 'ravenue during 1882-83 
amounted to : duty on imports. Rupees 5,73,183 ; duty on exports. Rupees 3,73,183 

total Rupees 9,46,866. Deducting refunds and drawbacks in this year to the 

amount of Rupees 17,854, the net revenue was Rimees 9,28,512, of which Rupees 
5,56,113 appertained to imports and the remainder to exports. The subjoined 
statement [*] shows the Customs revenue during a recent twenty-eight years. The 
figures included duty on salt, which is shown under salt revenue in the finance 
accounts. The fluctuations are in most cases referable to changes in the tariff. 
Prior to 1859 different rates of duty obtained in different Presidencies, and Act 
VII of 1859 prescribed for the first time a uniform tariff for the whole of India. 
The tariff duties originally fixed were very high, often amounting to as much as 20 
per cent, on the value, but subsequently there have been several reductions, and 
m 1882 the duty on all articles of import except arms and ammunition, liquor, 
raium and salt, and on all articles of export except paddy and rice, was abolished, 
l^e next comparative statement [*] shows the Customs revenue derived from the 
principal articles of import and export during 1882-83. The next statement [*] 
shows, the share of each district in the gross amount of Customs collections on 
mports and exports 


CutIDlIt Bbtbkob. 


YMura. 

Imports. 

Export!. 

ToUl. 

Ye«. 

Import!. 

Et porta. 

Total. 



Bt. 

Bt. 

Bt. 




It. 

Bt. 

BA. 

1865-66 

• •• 

6,47,704 

6,42,268 

11,89,972 

1869.70 


,, 

16,60,771 

9,04.307 

25,05.078 

1856.57 

... 

3,16,448 

5,34,044 

12,69,487 

1870-71 



17.92,481 

10,36,887 

28.29.368 

1857.66 


6,84.817 

5,97.599 

12.32,416 

1871-72 


••• 

16,28,064 

12.86,623 

29.14.687 

lS6S-6e 


8,83,168 

4,29,528 

18.11,600 

1872.73 



16,76.300 

10,93.188 

27.69,488 

1850.60 

4aa 

16,01,718 

7,19,032 

28,14,750 

1873-74 



17.90.643 

13,68.595 

31,59,138 

1860.61 

• •• 

17.32,730 

8.56,733 

26,79,468 

1874-75 



17,21,233 

12,32.260 

29,53,498 

i86i.a 


13,58,719 

7,12,471 

20,71,190 

1875-76 



19,04,369 

9,75.128 

28.70,497 

186S-6S 


10,01.830 

6,79.258 

17,71,078 

1876-77 



19,24,422 

5,38.404 

24,62.916 

1868.64 

... 

12,75,206 

7.19.705 

19,94,918 

1877.78 



18,64,112 

2.53,896 

21.18.007 

1864.66 


11,17.875 1 

6,67,662 

17,85,427 

1878-79 



19,46,929 

4,63.643 

24.10.465 

1866-66 

t.a 

12,19,800 

7.01.207 

19,20,607 

1879-80 



16,19,592 

7.07.177 

28,26.769 

1866.67 


12i77.608 

6,22,978 

18,00,486 

1880-81 



17,11,238 

7,17,626 

24,28,863 

1867-66 


14,78,849 

8.59,979 

28,88,828 

188142 


... 

14,37,149 

4.49.184 

18,86,333 

186646 


16,87,846 

9,98^574 

2^86,420 

1882.88 


... 

5,78,168 

3,73,188 

9,46^366 


[*3 GaSTOlH BlTSiniB bt Abticliis. 


Artieltt. 

Bsporti. 

ArtielM. 

Impoiit. 

Bloo BOi in the book 

BioB IB tbo bntk (paddy) 

SpioBB (pBpptr) 

Bt. 

8,40.052 

33,108 

28 

SpintB 

WiDBB Bsd liqiiorB 

0 b 14 ... ... ... 

Umiofft AIb, btor, asd porttr ... 
Opimm importad froBi tcragB oobd- 
tiritB ••• ... 

Aims, Ao. 

Liipion, otbBr boHb 

AU otkBT BrtidiBB 

1 

Bt. 

3,84,086 

87,096 

83,820 

10,698 

40 

16,244 

41,882 

628 

Tbtal ... 

8,78,183 


ToUl ... 

5,78,188 


P 3 Omomb 'Bwfmnvm wr Bibteictil 


OlBirietB. 

Import dvtj. 

Export duty. 

niBCriotB. 

Import duty. 

Export duty. 

Tori 8i. OBOtgB 

GBBjBBt 

Yia^poUai 

OodBVBiy 

KlatBB 

NbUoib 

Boolk Aiooi 

4,M,722 

1,268 

2,852 

4,887 

196 

BB. 

484 

69,287 

toites 

4,4« 

U^898 

Taojoro 

TUdoTB 

mBBOTBlIy 

Sooth Cbbbtb 

XolBbor ^ 

ToUl ... 

BB. 

284 

57 

616 

90,668 

46,763 

BB. 

9,52,983 

1.637 

7,849 

3,933 

981 

5.73,183 

8,73.183 
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446. Shipping, Foreign Trade. — ^Tbe total number and tonnage of vessels 
wbiob entered and cleared at all ports in this Presidency from and to' ports beyond 
its limits with cargoes and in ballast for the thirteen years ending 1882-83 are shown 
biriow.f*] The figures show also that vessels of larger size are now being employed 
in the trade. The number of steamers for thirteen years down to 1882-83 has been 
as at foot.r*] The increase in the number of steamers has been rapid and satis- 
factory. The share of each district in the movements of shipping from and to 
foreign countries during 1882-83 were as at foot.[“^ The nationalities of the 
shipping engaged in the trade with foreign countries are shown for 1882-83 in the 
subjoined statement at foot.[**j The details of foreign vessels for tho Kumo yesir 
under their respective nationalities are as shown at foot.p*^ 


[*] SRipnmt, PouioH T»adb. 



Yem, 

VosseU. 

Tons. 

Years. 



Veascl*. 

Tona. 

1870-71 


6,874 

956,482 

1877.78 



6,710 

I,ll3,50t 

1871-72 


7,224 

1,056.621 

1878-79 

... 


6,356 

1,120.529 

1872-78 


7,185 

1,071,569 

1870-80 



6,529 

1,113,042 

1,177,337 

1878-74 


7,622 

1,118,689 

1880-81 

9m • 

... 

6,247 

1874-75 


7,386 

1,218,409 

1881-82 



5,039 

1,212,114 

1875-78 

1878-77 



6,866 

7,244 

1,208,746 

1,248,966 

1882-83 



5,272 

1,161,328 


[*] NUMBCa OF Stbamers. 


Years. 

Steamers. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Stcainet^. 

Tons. 

1870-71 


145 

171,144 

1877-78 


247 

319,904 

1871-72 


168 

193,737 

1878-79 

• . » %s i 

237 

339,259 

1872-73 


213 

263,268 

1879-80 

... 

25H 

36i,i;i3 

1878-74 


204 

270.024 

1880-81 

... 

295 

424,45.3 

1874-75 



300,766 

1881-82 


3H2 

536,850 

1876-76 

... 

260 

366,066 

1882-83 

... ... 

465 

607,983 

1876-77 

... 

288 

860,550 






[M] Shipping, Fobxion Traps by DiXTBicTi. 


Districts. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Districts. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Ifsdras 

f Bntered ... 

208 

268,798 

Taojore ... 

{ Entered ... 

865 

98,729 

' 1 Cleared ... 

151 

188,988 

( Cleared ... 

906 

110,101 

Gaajam 

( Entered ... 

140 

183,416 

Madura ... 

( Entered ... 

789 

01,110 

’ t Cleared ... 

20 

17,177 

*'* i Cleared ... 

753 

78,789 

Yisagapaiam . 

C Entered ... 

* ^ Cleared ... 

7 

26 

8,238 

21,665 

TinnoYelly 

( Entered ... 
”* It Cleared ... 

539 

644 

58,815 

67,889 

GodRYcry 

C Entered ... 

' ( Cleared ... 

46 

67 

36.025 

39,392 

South Canara 

f Entered . . . 

\ Cleared ... 

18 

8 

2,099 

820 

Kistna 

( Entered ... 

’ i Cleared ... 

8 

10 

3,685 

880 

Malabar ... 

^ Entered ... 
i Cleared ... 

60 

64 

2S,5«i6 

32,843 


- ( Entered ... 

* t Cleared ... 

3 

3,573 



Nellore 


Total 

C Entered ... 

2,629 

(504,712 

Soatb Arcot . 

C Entered ... 

'* Cleared ... 

*76 

94 

10,054 

8^181 

*'■ t Cleared ... 

2,643 

556,616 


[>'3 Nahonalitibs op Shipping. 


— 

Sailing Yessels. 

Steamers. 

— 

Sailing vessels. 

Steamers, 

Vessels. , 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

!aS3;;: 

Britith fBntand... 
Indte. lOlMMd... 

95 

95 

14 

80 

1,287 

1,165 

74,798 

58,180 

3,818 

12,248 

162,962 

150;866 

227 

197 

16 

17 

6 

3 

206,467 

267,187 

21,274 

21,027 

1,280 

768 

NatiTO C Entered... 
Craft. (.Cleared... 

C Entered... 
lCleM4d... 

1,035 

1,136 

44,099 

40,466 

... 

... 

2,861 

2.426 

285,66L 

267,684 

246 

217 

319,061 

288,088 


[“] FoRBioir Vt^ 



Bntered. 

Cleared. 

— 

Entered. 

Cleared. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tods. 



Amsrican 


591 


591 

Ossmaa 

2 

465 


465 

Arabiaa 


188 


285 

Iteliaa 



1 

446 

Anstfaliaa ... 


I28I4 


904 






Freoeh 

1 » 

22,088 

89 

30,6» 

Total ... 

80 

26,066 

47 

83,269 
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(b) Sea-going Trade — External, 

447. Amodnt op Exteknal Trade. — The statement at foot [“] shows the value 
of exports and imports in this Presidency for a recent series of twenty-eight years 
at all ports, excluding interportal trade. 

448. Exports and Imports under external trade compared. — The statement at 
foot [“] shows the total exports and imports inclusive of Government stores and 
treasure from and to this Presidency but exclusive of intorportal trade within the 


Ahount or Extkknal Trade. 


Years. 


1 Value of imports. 

Value of exports. 

Value of 
ro-ex|M)rts. 


Morchandiso. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merohandise- 

Treasure. 

Total. 

I 

Merchnn- 

dise. 

1855-56 


BH. 

2.31,33,876 

RS. 

1,37,16.696 

1,70.38.682 

B8. 

3.68,66.672 

RH. 

2,91,70,905 

R8, 

44,18,760 

RS.. 

3,35,89,655 

RH. 

6,04,364 

1866*67 


2,36,25,241 

4,05,63.826 

8,67,26.978 

4,08.65,161 

33,33,678 

4,00,60,656 

6,20,66.027 

7,78,134 

1857-68 

... 

2,46,85,463 

1.86.23,162 

4,38.08.615 

1,17,00,866 

9,10,155 

1858-59 


2.93,08,408 

1,42,96,207 

4,3$, 04,615 

337,09,807 

67,28,536 

8,95,26.343 

17,16,376 

1859-60 


2,99,07,033 

1.74,39,681 

4,78,46,717 

3,87,82.800 

46,47,547 

4,33,30,347 

12,56,494 

1860-61 


2,16,55,812 

8.44,64,149 

2,07.25.887 

5,23.81,699 

4s45,98,d38 

62,88,632 

6,08,86,970 

15,07,146 

1861-69 


2.32.85,900 

5.67.80.049 

6,42.92,360 

89,58,486 

5,82,60,736 

Il,f»,099 

1862-63 


3.03,30,148 

3,03.86,890 

6,07.17,038 

6,36,58,990 

61.90,651 

6.97.49,641 

11,96,496 

1863-64 


4,02,65,473 

3,60.75,985 

7,63,41.458 

8,77,78,126 

2,23,39,284 

11,01,17,410 

17,3.1,618 

1864-05 


4,18,02,487 

3,03,13.958 

7,21,16,-445 

8,36,71,790 

1,81,50,942 

10,18,22,732 

10,01,383 

1865-66 


4,79.87.412 

3,66,42,492 

8.46.29.904 

9,00,16,155 

1,26,10,223 

10,26,25,378 

14,61,719 

18C&.67 


4,16,74,201 

1,30,86,606 

6,53,60,807 

4,46,86,571 

5,80,09,230 

1,76,29,881 

6,21,16,452 

4,86,237 

1867-68 


6,08,27.578 

1,12,98.529 

6,21,21,102 

1,01,55,634 

6,81,64,864 

4,39,318 

1868-69 


5,14,00,610 

2,25,60.691 

7,39,60,701 

7,67,50,91X1 

36,81,960 

8.04,32.959 

14,45,965 

1869-70 


6.11,84,481 

1,76,42,023 

6,88,26.604 

7,32,45,315 

62,22,657 

7,94,67,972 

18,65,985 

3870-71 


6,49,93.170 

82.68.321 

6,32.61.491 

6,24,26,0*49 

1,72,12,961 

7,96,39,610 

26,75,979 

1871-72 


5,04,11.411 

1,0*4.92,486 

6,09,03,897 

8,79,67,788 

68,99,824 

9.48,57,612 

21,72,662 

1872-73 


5,29,01.294 

1,19,42,830 

6.48,47,124 

7,92,95,348 

69,92,938 

8,62,88,306 

20,81,746 

1873-74 


6.46,45,249 

84,69,288 

6,31,14,537 

8,26,80,748 

1,84,09,184 

10,10,95.932 

25,58,661 

1874-76 


5,65,69,225 

96,01,625 

6,61,70,860 

8,40,14,342 

97,69,965 

9,37,74,307 

28,04,065 

1875-76 • 

r 

6,42,27,053 

95,62,079 

7,37,89,132 

8,88,33,445 

43.71,537 

9,32,04.083 

16,74,217 

1 

1.72,69,681 

24,00,141 

1,96,68,822 

1,18,37,969 

29,91,763 

1,48.29,722 

45.34,303 

1870-77 • 

f 

9.91.29,831 

1,27,87.J108 

59,70,6<W 

11,19,17,739 

8,39,63,7*40 

96,68,220 

9,36,21,860 

16,60,433 

» 

3.02,01,416 

3,61,72,100 

2,29,30,199 

W;.04,278 

2,!I6,3'4,477 

37.19.90f> 

1877 78 • 

( 

{ 

13,21,18,323 

16,iri,l3r# 

j;i,67,«3,458 

7,36,41,041 

2,03,37,9f;i 

8,99,79,#;02 

10,75,734 

3,18,28,544; 

63,89,567 

3, <12,18,107 

2,36,29,8.12 

iM,49,210 

3,04,79,078 

37.114,550 

1878-79' 

7.32,84,002 

1,44,30,706 

37,95,744 

22,14,668 

7.70,29,746 

1,66,51,364 

8,12,62,574 

1,14,64,600 

1,26,11,787 

26,10,666 

9,37,74,361 

1,40.75,266 

14,80,165 

29.53,969 

1879-80 • 


6,06,36,073 

47,66,363 

6,54,02,035 

9,69,13.103 

67,23,219 

10,36,36,621 

16,01,423 


1,28,20,109 

30,07,335 

1,58,33,444 

1,07,30.350 

33,17.680 

1,40,48,080 

25,74.533 

1880-81 • 

6,61,82.391 

1,30.63,686 

49,31,616 

62.66,717 

7.11,14,007 

1,83,20.803 

6,97,19,417 

9,41.63,730 

1,04,00,275 

9,91,85,627 

57,21,005 

55,96,686 

9,98,74,736 

1,59,97,161 

15,30,919 

28,58,907 

1881-82 • 

1 

6.59,21,074 

37,98,343 

97,60,812 

10,89,46,439 

11,88,704 

\ 

1,06,59,669 

29,69,199 

1,36,28,768 

90,42,681 

30,80,843 

1.21,23,524 

20,81.402 

1882-83 • 

V 

7,24,40.208 

38,54,673 

7,62,94,781 

10,52,45,024 

48,52,962 

11,00.97,986 

9.63,672 

1 

1.26.75,054 

45,36,538 

1.72,11,692 

1,04,69,418 

47,62,832 

1,52,22,250 

29.91,988 


* nppor figures are exclusive of British ports within the Presidenov. Lower figures are those of British ports 
within the Presidency. 


[uj Exports and Imports uxiticn EXTeRKAr4 trade compared. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imparts. 

Excess or 
deficiency of 
exports or 
imports as 
compared. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess or 
deficiency of 
exports or 
imports os 
compared. 

1865- 56 

1866- 57 

1857- 68 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1800-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 04 

1864.65 

1865-60 

1866.67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

BE, 

3,42,54,019 

4,08,38.790 

5.29.76.182 
4,12,44,719 
4,45.86.841 
6,23,94,116 
6,94,10,835 
7.09,46,037 

11,18,53,058 

10,28,27.115 

10.40,87,097 

6,26.02,689 

6.86.04.182 
6,18,73,924 

RS. 

а. 68, 50.572 
4,05,63,826 

4.33.08.615 

4.86.04.615 
4.73,40.717 

б, 28,81,699 
6,67,80,049 
6,07.17,038 
7.63,41,458 
7,21,16,445 
8,40.29,904 
6.53,60.807 
0,21,21.102 
7,39,60,701 

us. 

- 86,9$, 653 

■. 2,74,966 

+ 06,67,667 

- 33,59,806. 

- 27,69,876 

12,417 
-t- 26,30.786 

1,02,28,999 

f 8,16.11,600 

+ 4.07,10.670 
•f 1,94,67.193 
+ 72,41,882 

+ 64,83,080 

1 79,1^223 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 78 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 

1876.76 

1876-77 

1877*78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-88 

1888-83 

RS. 

8,13,33,957' 
8,23,15,589 
9.70,30,874 
8,83,70,162 
10,36,64,593 
9.65.78.378 
9,48,79,199 
9,52,82,293 
; 9,16,55,336 
9,44^,526 
j 10,52>8,044 

1 10,14,05,654 
11,01,35,143 
11,10.61,668 

KS. 

6,88,26,504 
6,32,61,491 
6,09,01.976 
6,48.48,854 
6.31,16,409 
6,61,72,350 
7,37,89,132 
11.19,17.739 
13,67,63.458 
7,70.29,746 
6,&i,02,035 
7.11,14,007 
6.97,19.417 
^7,62,94.781 | 

R!<. 

+ 1 ,2i>,07,4!>3 

4- 1,90,54.098 
4- 3,61,25,398 
4* 2,35,21,298 

4- 4,05,38,184 

4* 3,04.06,022 

4- 2,10,90,007 

- 1,66,35,416 

- 4,51,08.123 
+ 1,74,30.780 

4* .3,98,36, OlVJ 

4- 3,02,91,017 

4- 4.01,15.726 

4- 3,47,66.877 
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AKTTCLn or KXPORT.] 

Presidencyt during twenty-eight recent years and the e-xcess or deficiency of tlic 
former as compared with the latter. As there is a large traffic by railway and by 
land with other Presidencies and Native States (for which no statistics are available), 
the excess does not represent the absolute balance of trade against the Presidency. 

449. CoMPABisoN or nirrsBENT Abtioles ukdsr thb samb. — The statement at 
foot [**] showing the detailed imports and exports for 1882-83 is useful as indi- 
cating the proportion existing between their value. 

460. Export Articles under external trade. — Oi the total exports under 
external trade about 77’9 per cent, goes to foreign countries, about 2 per cent, to 
foreign ' arts in India, and about 20-1 per cent, to ports in other Presidencies. The 
articles of export consist chiefly of unmanufactured goods being the products of 
the country. The only articles at present liable to duty on export to foreign 

E laces are rice and paddy, all the rest are free. No duty is charged on exports to 
Iritish ports within India. The list at foot [“] shows the detailed exports for 



['•] A»TtCLR.4 OF Export u.vder cxTeaNAL tradk. 


— 


Quantity. 

Value, 

— 


1 Quautity. 

1 

j Value. 

Hide! and tkins 

... Cwts. 

213,068 

HS. 

1,93,34,096 

Coooanut kernel 

... CwU. 

146,176 

HS. 

14,82.949 

Cotton, nw ... . 

... pt 

666,907 

1.64,84^093 

Coooanots 

... No. 

49,270,786 

l],98,4t>'4 

Coffee 


337,511 

1,34,94,673 

Coir yam and tope 

... Cwts. 

322,799 

24,17,192 

Indigo ... 

* • - »t 

33.&i4 

77,83.087 

Timlier and wood 

... Val. 

17,811,059 

Sugar ... 

• * • It 

1,246,934 

76,68,940 

Tobacco 

... Lb. 

7,046.569 

18,84,135 

Seeds 

- - • II 

1.404,977 

64,98,606 

Ammals, liring... 

... No. 

86,740 

7,64,1 u9 

Spices 

... Lb. 

32,383,920 

1,617,468 

63,69,012 

Tea 

. . Lb. 

800,648 

3,29,067 

Rice 

... Cwts. 

4431,697 

All other articles 

... VaL 

74,86,9^76 

Paddy 

Other grains ... 

... „ 

162,337 

167,267 

2,92,629 

4,08,410 

Totsl Merchandise . . ■ 


10,60,11,149 

Cotton piece-goods 

’ {Yds. 
'*• i No. 

8,310,419 \ 
1,072,262 1 

83,12,498 

Value of re-erportfi 




7.61,082 

Oils 

... Oals. 

2.902,077 

31,8118,466 


Total ... 

... 

10,67,72,831 
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[hides avi> skins 


the year 1 882*83, and the next table [*’'] shows the average value of the exports 
for the last twelve years. 

451. The figures for bides and skins are shown below. ['"j The trade in this 
article has shown a very steady and progressive increase during the last tAventy- 
eight years, and the exports have risen from 7^ to more than 193 lakhs in value. 
It stands the first noAV in the article of exports. The figures include the quantities 
and values of both raw and tanned hides and skins. The duty of 3 jior cent, on 
the latter was repealed by the Tariff Act of 1875. This commodity is exported 
chiefly from Madras, and the direction of the traffic in the year 1882-83 is shown 
in the subjoined table.[**] Tho exports fo the United Kingdom, Austria, and Bengal 
have largely increased, the cxjiansion of trade in this article being duo to tho 
abolition of tho duty levied thereon up to August 1875. 

452. The value of the trade in raw cotton twenty-eight years ago was 25 
lakhs of rupees, since which time it has increased, though with considerable 
fluctuations, to over six times tiiat .sum, the average of the five years ending 
1882-83 being 119 lakhs. During tlie interval between 1865-5t) and 1880-61 the 


Statement ehowind the avekaue Valve in Kupe£.s oe Teade under the principal artzclkb op kepokt 

FOR TWELVE VtARS. 
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[*®] Quantity a.nd Value ok Hide and Ski.v k.xport. 


Years. ! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

1855-56 

NO. 

2, 52 If, KOI. 

Rs. 

7,53,9.89 

1866-57 

3,112 211 

13,87,833 

1857-58 

4.270,471 

22.(0,990 

1858-59 

4,1550.919 

17,05,193 

1869-60 1 

4. 283,0 U» 

1 5.51 ,»f95 

1860-61 

3,86S.57.S 

10,53.782 

1861-62 

3,108,033 I 

1 3,0.8.0.39 

1862-63 

4.2lHi,124 1 

18,85,082 

1863-64 

4.469, H 32 

20,02,978 

1864.05 

4,278.270 

1 9,39,439 

1865-66 

4.443.307 

19.8l.OSO 

1866-67 • 

4,809,031 

23,69,471 

1867-68 

5.158,088 

28,98,739 

1868-69 

5,925,809 

31,74,219 


VcHrs. j QiiiiOtity. V-ubiu. 



NO. 

RS, 

18f)9-70 

6., 559.800 

30.19.227 

1870-71 

7,120,098 

4(».93.2ft5 

1871-72 

8,;iOD.050 

•I7,2r),»i79 

1872-73 : 

10.810,721 

00,07.323 

1873-74 j 

9, .52 1,822 

01 .97.03!) 

1874-75 ... 

7 98] ,240 

50.20.790 

1875-76 

9.909,816 

1,(»S.]5,853 

1870.77 

1 Il,3l0,fll5 

1 1,29,40,802 

1877 78 

! 1 2,Ol4,80f; 

1 1,07.42,0441 

1878-79 

10,109,223 

1 1,10.30,019 

1879-80 

1 10,958,196 

i 1.16.29.078 

1880-81 

11,665,804 

1,37.08,356 

1881-82 ... 

13,533,435 

1,62.40,185 

1882-83 

14.033.079 

1 

1,93,34,096 


COUMTRIKS TO WHICH UlDB AND SkIN KXPOHTE!;. 


CoontrieB. 

Number. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Number. 

Value. 

United Kingdom 

Bfcraite Settlemente ... 

Auatrie ... 

United States ... 

Ceylon ... 

Italy 

Other eonntries 

9.242,018 

351,337 

1.043,130 

3,369,160 

6,492 

8,900 

24,100 

RS. 

1.36.59,999 

1,62.980 

14.13,889 

32.17,687 

8,808 

8.675 

83,241 

/nfotyrovineial Trade. 

Bengal 

British Brrmah 

Bombay 

496.138 

70,5.53 

26,136 

RE. 

7,48,573 

41,206 

52,696 

lotal ... 

14,039.133 

1,84,89,229 

Total ... 

592.827 

8,42.477 

Indian ports not British 

1,120 

2,390 

Grand Total ... 

14,633,079 

l,93,34,09t> 


Slertn moatluk 
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price of cotton ranged bolAVoen two and two-and-a-half annas per pound. In 
1861-62 it was a little over three annas, the quantity exported being millions of 
pounds and the declared value upwai-ds of J70 lakhs. In 1862-63 the (juaiitity 
exported fell by nearly 28 ]km- cent, owing to the transfer of North ('anara and with 
it the trade of the important cotton-exporting port of Campla to the Bombay 
Presidency; but, in conseipienco of the American war and the un])rocedented 
demand for Indian cotton in the Knglisii market w'hich arose thereupon, the 
price nearly doubled, and the value of the exports rose by upwards of 40 per 
cent. The price of cotton and togetlier with it the value of exports were steailily 
maiutained in the year.s 1863-64, 1864-65, and 1866-66 during the continuance of 
the American war, and in the last-nametl year the exports reached 120 millions of 
pounds, the higliest figure recorded for this Presidency. With tlie cessation of the 
American war, and as a consequence of the excessive demand for Indian cotton in 
tlie Manchester market, tin* exports fell at once in 1866-67 (eleven months) to less 
than 24-t millions of pounds. In 1867-68 the exports more than doubled, and in 
1868-60 (piadrupled. From that year down to 1875-76 they have been fluctuating 
betAveon 40 and 80 millions of pouTids in quantity and 100 and 200 lakhs of rnpoes 
m value, but in 1877-78 owing to the severe effects of the famine tlieexf)orts fell to 
a little over 17 millions of pounds, valued at 35 lakhs of r\ipoos. Within the last 
few years however th(' trade has l)eeii ra|>idly recovering and the (\\j>orts in 
1882-83 amounted to over 73, t milli‘'iris of pounds, valued at nearly lakhs of 
ruj)ees. The princi[)al cruton-pi'uducing ilistricts are Anantaj)or(% Ih Ilary,/f inne- 
velly, fCislna, I\urno<d, ('eimhatoi'e, Madura, and (huldapali. On tin) whoh*, tin* 
area of enltivatinn j-anges b('t\veen II to 1^ millions of aen'S in this Ih-esidiuiev. 
It can be incrt'.ased to any (Wtent, bm at [ucsent tht'nt; is not much inducenuuit foi* 
extension, as the cotton prealuced is of inferior ([uality and cannot compete with 
American cottem or even Egyptian cotton in Kurope. A very large portion of the 
cotton produced is consumed in the countiy, and there are large expoi*ts to Mysore 
and Bombay. The princi[)al ports from Avhich cotton is exported are Tuticorin, 
Fort St. George, and Cocanada. Tlie quantity and value of (exports of cotton wool 
during the last twenty-eight recent years have* been as behnv.j'"'^ | The statement at 
foot [‘^] .show's the quantity and value of this article exported to Ihe several countries 
during the year 1882-83. 

453. Tlio cultivation of cofTeo is coinparatiA''ely of recent origin, but it has 
developed with great rajiidity. It took the first ])hice in 1875-76 which it retained 


[^1 AVTirV ANP 


Yiiurs. 


1835-5(5 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 
1860.61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863.64 
1861-65 
1.865-6(5 
1806-67 
1867-68 
1S68.69 


Vali'K «ik CorroN exi'okts. 


Qimni itv. 

Value. 

V'eitra 

1 I.H. 

21,013,404 

Hs. 

25,21,361 

1809-70 

53,988,005 

72.22,286 

1870-71 

65,01 5,309 

87,71.724 

1871-72 

38,052.542 

61,17,902 

1872-73 

62.512,527 

95,97,135 

1873-74 

78.822,027 

1,12,91,211 

1874-7,5 

87.541,471 

1.70,10.21.5 

1875-76 

62,374,133 

2,38,12,882 

1876-77 

72,4!RJ.880 

4,47,18.112 

1877-78 

73,101,578 

12f\0;il.2I5 

4,01,18,937 

1878 79 

4,84,10.348 

1879.80 

24.307.3.50 

9 1,37^30.5 

ISHO-Sl 

49,286,131 

1,23.65,500 

1881-82 

91,030.728 

2,13,99,8.30 

1882-83 


Qiiant it y- 


LH. 

6H,513,718 
42,317,132 
75,329,127 
67.905, 3H0 
61,522,1 159 

80.388.584 
82,1 13,068 
53.879,952 
17,158,512 
4i>. 882,592 
f>6,7yu.fluH 
44,25»;, 1 28 

45,139.136 

73.573.584 


Value. 


Ks, 

1,91,25,050 
),tW).04,1.32 
1 ,72.U5,09.'i 
1,58,76.737 
1 ,28,33.988 
] ,62,68,78.1 
1.65,28,491 
1,07,40,.1T4 
35,05,294 
99.79,360 
1,32.33,941 
1,02, 10,839 
97.77,<;or> 
1, 6 I, HI, 093 


P‘] Quantity ani* Vah e ok Cottikv Wool expohth roK an avkraoc year. 


CountricB. 

Quantity. ( Value. 

Countriea. 

j Quantity. 1 Value. 

1 

Ft?reitjn Crtunfi ic.^. j 

Austria 

Fraaco 

Gernuiny 

Italy 

Spain ... 

Ollier countries 

Tctul . . 

i.n. 

40.377,072 

4.052.496 

8.160.928 

179.984 

5.191.1.18 

1,69:>.376 

661,272 

! 

RS. 

1 ,0.3„53,962 
9.30.137 
17,3.->.616 
42.480 
12,1 1.10.5 

ll.O't.OiiS 

1 , 15.888 

Forciim porta in India 

Bengal ... 

Bopnbay 

Total .. 

Grand Toral 

Ill 

47.6U> 

Its. 

9,144 

002,f»;32 
3, .533 376 

1.47.2 17 
8, 05,. 509 

4,19.5,406 

9.52,756 

69..330.576 

1 

' 1.5.5.22,193 

73,573,584 

1,01.84,09.3 
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the followiiifr year, but lost it during the famine of lS77-7f Between 1878-7!j 


liJUl -*^*2 ^ I 'l 11*1 ] xU 

e.vport duty of 3 per cent, wliicli had proviou.sly been lev ied was abolished, the 
export ro.se in 1S60-G1 to about IS J millions of pounds. From this point tho 
trade increased with still groatth- rapidity till in the year 18G5-66 it amounted to 
upward.s of 3-1 millions of pounds. Owing probably to the re-iiuposition of the 
«3 per cent, duty, wliich liow'ever only continued in force for tlircc months^ tlio 
exports in 1800-67 (which consi.sted of eleven months only) fell to 17 millions of 
pounds. In the following year however they again rose to 35^ millions of pounds, 
and in ISCS-OO to 47 millions. In the next two yea,r 3 there was a decline, but in 
1871-72 the trade suddenly revived, nearly 57 millions of pounds were exported. 
During the eleven years ending 1882-83 they have averaged 38 millions of pounds, 
the higliest figure reached being that in 1875-76, viz., 42-^ millions of pounds. The 
value of coffee has also steadily increased, and this has given an impetus to the 
cultivation. In 1855-5C the price as deduced from the declared value was Rupees 
11| per cwt., while in 1871-72, in which year the largest quantity was exported, 
tho average price xva-s Rupees 27y per cwt. j it has since nearly doubled, the average 
for 1870-77 being Rupees 44^. The price stood at about Rupees 45^ per cwt. 
between 1877-78 and 1879-80, fell to Rupee.s 44 in 1880-81, to Rupees 42 in 
1881-82, and to Rupees 40 in 1882-83. Tho decrease in value is mainly due to 
fall in pi-ices in London owing to the markets being overstocked. Coffee cultiva- 
tion in Southern Imlia is carried ou jirincipally in tho Wynaud, on tho ^feilgherries, 
in Mysore, Coorg, and 'rravaneore, and latterly to some extent on the slopes of the 
Western Ghauts in Tiiinev(?lly. A comsiderablo portion of the exports of the 
Madras Presidency consi.sts of coffee from Coorg and My.sore. Coffee is jirineipally 
exported from tlic ports of ^lalabar, from Tuticorin and from .Madriis. Sliown 
below [”] is atalile for a .scries of years. The next statement shows [-’] llte coun- 
tries to which eoU'ee wjis c.xjiortod in tho year 1882-83. 


Kxl’ttRT OK rfH-KK. 


18.1B o7 
IhoT.r^H 
I«5s.r,9 
1 Hr, o-fvi 
IHGiLGl 
IfuU-Gli 

isnii-Gi 

isGri-f,? 

IHGTiiH 


I (Quantity, j 


K.GOl .40 1- f 
s sr,r».r>o9 
7.7i *.ar.5 ! 

i 

1 i.r>r8.22H ; 

1S.571.VM. 

iMi.DGlt.lHS 

27,B:i;i.l27 
:u. til, a 111 j 

I7.a7i.7mi : 

47.41 1,50S I 


8,92,1 f;7 
9,44,-Hfi 
H.r, 7,(141 ! 
12,;Ut,K03 ' 
18,75.054 ; 
32,4l,C.99 
17,10,309 
5;(»55,5sl ! 
65.55,071 
76,84,938 
78,13,813 
41,91,785 
80,5.S,.373 
1,07.65, 221 


[**] CoUNTRIK* TO WMli:n CoFVEf: FX PORTED. 


1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
3875-76 
1870-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-83 
1883-83 


37,3 59, 359 
35.184.209 
50,S89,hms 
41,518,9.50 
ll.47lt.7I2 
36.6r>2,*t(’>ft 
42.691,712 
30,105,020 
33,399,296 
38,467, 108 
37.831,218 
38,844,960 
36.166,816 
37,801,232 


KS.2J.i IS 
82.81,862 

1.38.. 3 1,101 
1,12.76,512 
1.51,91.418 
1,3(; 13,647 
1,60,11.109 

1 .43.. 32,(k»8 
1 .35,56, 128 
l,56,u!,9t8 
1,52,72,629 
1,51.97,3.50 
1,35,66,198 
1.31,91.673 


Countries to which exported. Quantity. I Vnluo. I Countrios to which exported. Quantity. 


fVfrsij^n Trade. 


United Kingdom 
Franco ... 
Atistrin ... 
Tnrk«*y in Asia 
Kgypt .. 

United Slates ... 
Arabia ... 

Ceylon ... 

IVvsia 

Victoria 
Other covintries 


2.3,211,480 
9.72IX032 
1 12.u;4 
946.288 
218,176 

21.952 I 
77.501 
31.1(;0 
79,8,56 

63.952 
11,618 


93.45,610 
27,11,712 
52,748 
2, 11,81 1 
61,105 
7.830 


21,758 I Scinde 
6.325 I 


Foreign ports in Iiulin 


Bengal ... 
Bombay 
Britiali Burniah 


80,416 
2,978. 192 
672 


21,a3.3 
9.03, 2.12 
330 
123 


9,2.5.620 


3I,.560.512 ! 1,25,23,272 


firand Total 


37,801.233 i l,3l,9l.».73 
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INDIGO. SUQAK.J 

454 The trade in indigo i.s liable to very grciit flucl u.ii ion^, being tnainh 
deoendent on the quality of the produce, which is materially alTecied by t he nati.re 
of the season. The exports for tweuty^eight recent year.s are shown below J 
Indiffo cultivation i.s chiefly carried on in Cuddapah, Soutli Arcot, ^elloro, Kislua, 
and Kurnool Districts, and the bulk of the exports are irom Fort St. George. 
The statement at foot [“] shows the places to which tins description ot produce 
was exported during 1882-8:1. 

455 The table at foot [“] shows the figures for sugar. There has been a 
very satikactory increase in the exports of sugar within the past few years. The 
exports in 1882-88 were considerably more than double those of 1880-81 and 
about 37-4 per cent, more than those of 1881-82. The increase in value is not 
proportionately high owing to the dulness of the London inarkid. and the conse- 
quent decline in the price of unrefined sugar which formed nearly DO per cent, of 
the total exports. The 3 per cent, duty on sugar exports to foreign countries was 
removed in 1859. It is a matter of complaint among the merchants that for the 


Quantity and Value ok Indigo k.M'out 


Yoarfl. i 

1 

Quantity. | 

Value. j 

Years. j 

Quantity. ! 

Valm- 

1855.5G 

18o(i.57 

1857-58 

ifirnS-sii 

1859-60 

18(i0-6l 

1861-62 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 61 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 • 

1867- 68 

1868.69 

i!.SlG,s:i.S 

2 .us.s,»;.s 2 

1 1 ,773 

2,531,726 
l,riS9.012 
2,328,036 
2.133,108 
2,023,784 
1,530,508 
1,001,210 
058.3.36 
2,251,088 
2,603,920 

Hs. 

43.1 i,2sr> 

17.21.0. 31 
3N.r.9.K20 
3.5.78.079 

45.. 55. 258 
28.11,882 
48,0»9,090 
51,07,790 
40,37,259 
33,35,915 
31,57,070 
14,21,717 
41,83,587 
61,03,555 

! 

1860-70 ■ 

1870 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 ; 

1874- 75 ; 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 i 

1880- 81 

1881 82 ! 

1882-83 1 

1 

LM. 

3,f>70.'liiJ. 

3,ss;t.:i72 

."..2n i.i; 12 

2.9N.:*, J('«> 1 

■J, 2 18,521- 1 

2,791,852 1 

2.551,8,32 

3.127,132 

1.005,792 

2,939,6ul 

d .902,9 U 

2,8:J9,»M.8 

5.8,52.784 

3,801,728 

Us. 

75. -17. 7 15 
85,:t| .no.s 
i, 2 i'.s.',;{ss 
09.31 .9)0 
88,28.'. ».59 
57,15.5118 
47.31,031 
50,t>7,l20 
39.28,702 
59,18,898 

9.-.. 27.94-1. 

02. 18. 102 
1,25,9.3,727 
77,83,057 

Countries to whu h iNDUKt Kxr<iKTK,t>. 




Countrieg. 

! 

Qii:itil»t.y. j 

V^alue. 

Ctiuntnes. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Foreign, 

ITnitocl Kingdom 

T^gypt 

France ... 

Malta 

t’eniia 

Turkey in Asia 

Italy 

tJnin?d States ... 

Austria ... 

Other oountries 

Total . . . 

LH. 

1,130,352 
l.TAl.UdS 
n 1,352 
20,HS0 
25,760 
55,328 
40.132 

22 1.330 
53,984 
26.65G 

liS, 

28.13.397 

36.20.398 
2.51.992 

51,851 

52,155 

1,10.365 

92,932 

4,39,724 

1,13,309 

54,844 

Indian ports not BritiHli 

Int^rprovincial Trade. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

British Burmah 

Totiil 

Grand Total 

Lri. 

KS. 

60,176 

2,1(;4 

1,47,509 

4.581 

62.040 

1,52,090 

3,801,728 

77,83,057 

3,7 19,088 

76,30,907 

[M] Quantity and Value ok Suoar exports. 




Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yoars. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




CWTS. 

RS. 


rw'T.s. 

RS. 

1855-56 

495.927 

31,52,096 

1869-70 

241,220 

10.04,903 

1856-57 

5U).210 

3H..36.080 

1870-71 

199,901 

13,71.514 

1857-58 

451,173 

4^), 80, 246 

1871-72 

333,888 

20,10.138 

1858-59 

315,101 


1872-73 

472,512 

30.LM,18r» 

1859-00 

423,445 

1 30,52,094 

1873-74 

223,375 

11,72.886 

18^-61 

399,314 

1 29,53.086 

1874-75 

4.='j9,017 

2.5.01,415 

1861-62 

320,199 

24,97,673 

1876-76 

397.704 

19, 10.827 

1862-63 

259,710 

22.65.928 

1876-77 

189.7 12 

21,. 5 1,329 

i^3-64 

412.521 

33.45.609 

1877-78 

1< 18,532 

27, 1 1,939 

1861-65 

379.921 

31.73,315 

1878-79 

230,205 

13,85,079 


419.030 

27,45,976 

1879-80 

310.8.50 

18.72.1 1.3 

1866-07 • 

2SI..S57 

18.5S,.302 

1880-81 

5 11,. 508 

32,90,946 

18G7-68 

121,987 

9,02,468 

1881-82 

1Ki7,46l 

01,35.976 

1868-69 

231,933 

14,41,048 

1882-83 

1 ,246,954 

75,08,910 


* Eieveo monUifl. 
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protection of Fi‘onc1i trade dra^vbacks Krc granted on ?iigar rrfincd in thai 
country which from tho manner in which the systeiii is unrked virtually uinounr 
to payment of a bounty to the sufrar refiner and enable Inru to uMfh/j soll t!u.* Indian 
sugars .and brat the English rejiners out oi the market. 8ugai* is prineipally 
exported from the Xortherii Districts and Fort St. George. 'IMje bulk of the trade 
was as usual with the United Kingdom, which took 78^) [»«•?• c<*nt,, Egypt Tt)*ti [ku* 
cent., Bombay loj jjor cent., and Bengal 2*5 per cent. The stateincuit at foot['‘) 
shows tho countries to which tho article was exported in tho year 1882-83. 

450. Tbo jirogross of trade under seeds is shown below. p] Gingeliy and 
castor seeds, from which oil is extracted, constitute the bulk of the trade. Tlie 
trade has, on the whoh', incri»asod in value since 1855 from m^arly 17 lakhs of 
i'U})ees to nearly 5(* Iftkiis in 1870-77 jind to ncjirly 71 laklis and 05 lakhs in the 
year 1881 -82 and 1882-88 respectively'. The higliest figure reached was 771 
iakhs in 187!»-80, but tlie riuantities exhibit conaiderablo Huctuations. Up to tho 
passing of Act XVi of 1875 an export duty of 8 per cent, was levied on produce 
of this description, and its abolition led to a considerable inen.^ase in th(? expoi ts 
evcT since. 'Piie table at foot ( shows the countries to which seeds were exportrd 
in tlie year 1862-83. Fj*aiJco, Bengal and the United Kingdom are tho principal 
marts. 
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TRADE. 

457. The export trade in spices during tlio same twcMity-pight years was jts 

sliowu below.j '^d *Spicos arc exported cliiefly from Slalabar and to some extmit 
from South Oaiiara. Tlie lieavy <iat.y levied on pepper in Franco is static! 
to be repressive of trade in article and an incentive to sinngalini^ across tin* 

Italian frontiei-. The cuuntries to which this commodity was rxporiiMl in tie* 
vear lSS2*Sd were as irnJicated at foot.[^‘] Compared witli IS.'Sl-sii tin* tvUid 
exports in lSvS2-8d exhibit a di^crease of 8'2 per cent, in (jujinlity, but- an 
increase of 17'9 pci cent, in value. The incrciise in the value notwitlistamling tin' 
decrease in quantity is attributed to rise in prices of pepper, betelnuts and trinuer 
and to the increased importation of pepper which is the most valuable of all spices. 

458. The mine cu' exj'cuts of rice and paddy, the staj)le grains of this 
Presidency, for t wcnty-cigiit recent, jears ar»:' shown at tnot.j-''] The oxport.s 
have fluctuated considerably, biaug depeiidunt mainly on the characlcr of the 
season, and represent l)Ut a small penporti^m of the p>roduco of tlu^ country. Tht* 
t xpurls average 74 lakhs of rupe'es. In lS7;5-74 they reached m-ariy Pbd lakhs 
owing to oxtensivi; cx}r ui at ions t;) Bengal on account of tlie famine. With tho 
mitigation of fainiru^ in 1874-75 tlm oxjH)rts fell to 115 laklis aiul in 1875-70 to 
aV>out 90 lakhs. Tho oxtcusiv’c failure of crops and the conseqiD.ait famine in this 
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Presidency in 1870-77 1ms, as might bo expected, given a still gieater clieck lo 
exports, which have fallen otT by nearly one-third. In the year 1^80-81 tlie 
exports reached more tlmn 108 lakhs, but in 1881-82 it declined 38 per cent, in 
quantity and 43*3 pur cent, in value and in 1882-83 there has l)ecn a further 
falling ofE of 17*7 per cent, in quantity and 22*5 percent, in value, due to deficient 
harvests in Ganjairi and to inci*eased exports from Bengal and Urilish Burnmh to 
foreign markets v'hicli were hitherto supplied to a great extent from this 1 'resi- 
dency. Tlie comparative table at foot shows the countries to wliich rice and 
paddy were e.xported in the year 1882-83. The principal countries to which rice 
is ex[)orted are Ceylon, the United Kingdom, Goa, Bombay, Bourbon, France and 
Mauritius. 

459. The export trarle during twenty-eight recent years in what are denomi- 
nated other grains exhibits very great fluctuations as will be soon from the figures 
given below. I The export <.luties on these grains were abolished by the Tariff 
Act of 1875. The principal articles under this head are gram, pulse, wheat ami 
other sorts. The bulk of the exports went to Mauritius, Cf.ylon, Bourbon, and 
Bengal. In the subjoined statement ['^J are given the countries to which grain 
other than rice was exported in tho year 1882-83. 
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460. The exports of country-maide piece-goods for the same twenty-eight 
years were as shown below. Except during the years of the American war when 
there was a large demand for raw cotton in the European market, exports have 
been maintained pretty steadily. The manufacture of clotlis has hitherto been 
carried on by means of hand-looms exclusively. There are at present five cotton 
mills at work, four at JMadras jind one at Bellary, where j^arn and twist are made. 
Two of these mills, one at Madras and one at Bellary, were opened in Juno 
1883. Very good cloth is manufactured in the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatnm, 
Nellore, Tanjore, and Madura, and in large quantities, <he female population being 
dependent almost exclusively on the products of native looms. The duty has 
been abolished. In the statement at foot are shown tho countries to which 
cotton piece-goods wore exporlucl during tho year 1882-83. 

461. The value of the exports of oils, animal and vegetable, has riseii in the 
same twenty-ciglit years from 6 lakhs to nearly 40 lakhs of rupees as shown 
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(. Ntjcnber 
r Yards 
j Pieces 
t Number 
( Yards 
t NumUjr 
C Yards 
Number 
( Yurds 
) I Number 
( Yards 
( Nuin>)or 
i Yards 
I NumbiT 


7,755,291 
902 
619 
9,181,264 
2,137 
495 
8,798,826 
23,477 
508 
7.540,114 
25,148 
4^>9,0r>0 • 
7.042,119 
10,721 
1,456,516 
6,619,413 
3,061 
1,656,595 
5,205,385 
1 ,766.580 
5,290,095 
1,19 *,962 
6,322.586 
1. ‘2 >*7, 020 
6,s:,9.136 
1,277.332 
8,310,419 
1,072.252 


j 25,69,696 
> 28, OS, 060 


^ 28,68,125 
I 27,72,173 
I 32,65,411 
I 27,76,285 
I 24,89,407 
I 22,22,301 
26,08,914 
! 29,80,167 


I • 33.12.498 


' Kleveo moulhs. 


[*q CoUNTRIEii TO WHICH COTTnN PlECK-OOODS E.Xf'OUTKD. 


Poreign. 

Ceylon ... 

Straits .Sctllomenis 
United Kingdom 

Sumatra 

Aden 

Other countries . .. 


Indian ports not British 



1 Pcnoniiitation. 

Quantitica 

I 

Value. j 




RS. 

J 

Y.arde 

4,023,421 

11.99,361 

1 

Number 

345,780 

98.518 

( 

Yards ... 

2, -608.288 

9,59,880 

C 

Number 

39.976 

20,757 

< 

Wards 

143,982 

68,560 

i 

Number 

551,860 

2,64.161 

j 

Yards 

54,697 

14,109 

i| 

Number 

432 

216 

1 

1 Yards 

2.337 

2.945 

i 

„ 

22.878 

14,024 

i 

Number 

8,882 

6.740 

< 

Yards ... 

6,855.r//^3 

22,58.879 


Number 

946,930 

3,90,392 

f 

Yards 

80.226 

20,348 

\ 

Number ... ... 

12 

6 


VO! > 
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[COCOIKCT 8IIXU.S. 


*l foot.[**] The foreign exports consist chiefly of animal and cocoanut oils; to 
= other Presidencies ’ cocoanut, gingelly, and essential oils are exported. The 
table at foot [*] shows the countries to which oils were exported during the year 
1882.83. 

462. The progress of trade in cocoanut shells and kernels is shown below. [■•®] 
Under quantities the numbers have reference to cocoanuts and weight to kernels. 
The table at foot shows [*‘] the countries to which cocoanuts were exported in the 
year 1882.83. 


Co”''-*.nt5n. 

» 

1 Denomination. 

1 

Quaiititiefl. 

Value. 

Inter prorincial Trade. 
Bombity ... ... ... | 

ItritiBh I3urm:ih ... ... | 

Bengal ... ... ... ^ 

Sciode ... ... ... ... 1 

Yards ... 

Number 

Yards ... 

; Number 

Y urdB ... 

Nomber 

Yards ... 

Number 

4;i,522 

47,575 

5,U15 

1 52 

! 144 

RH. 

2.13,259 

22,8KS 

3,42,204 

39,313 

21,9tHi 

2,977 

114 

68 

Total ... f 

“ I 

Yard* ... 

Number ... ... j 

1,374, .5i*0 
125, :iU) 

5.77,600 

65,274 

Grand Total ... ^ 

Yarda j 

Number ... ... j 

8,310,1 fy 
I,u72,2.'i2 

28.5(;,827 

4, r, 5, 671 


[*•] Quantity and Value or Oil kxporth. 


Y<mr*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yoara. 

Quantity, 

Value. 


CmLh. a lc. 

H8. 


olb. a lii. 

Be. 

1855.66 

2,361,668 

6,27,448 

1870-71 

1,918,422 

27,58.376 

1856-57 

2,536,020 

7,00,088 


24,322 lb. ) 

1857-68 

1.646,380 

8,92,336 

1871-72 

4,193,712 > 

33,497 .. ) 

55,64,816 

1858-56 

2,670,795 

6,68, fjOO 
6,50,669 


1859.60 

2,425,956 

1872-73 

4,016,896 } 

64,76,569 

1860-61 

2,474,522 

1,805.686 

16,09,321 


38.657 „ ) 

1861.62 

16,48,566 

1878-74 

2,338,772 '( 

32,36.766 

1862-63 

2,816,878 

27,28,997 


30.521 „ > 

1863.64 

3,848.013 

37,12.220 

1874-76 

2,756,533 ^ 

1 38,482 „ ) 

32,96,080 

1864-65 

2,796,637 

25,26,920 


1865-66 

1,690,610 

15,43,272 

1876-76 

3,126,232 

34,42.041 

1866-67 • 

1,079,414 \ 

11.90,730 

1876.77 

j 3,&30,191 

39,27,358 


27,913 lb. ] 

1877*78 

2.431.315 

31,25,941 

1867-63 

1,755,492 'I 

24,16,936 

1878-79 

! 2.721.646 

38.00,527 


24,123 „ ) 

1879*80 

3,631,230 

1 42,89.tX>2 

1868-69 

2,658,703 7 

40.57,668 

1880*81 

1 3,769.738 

40,59,480 


28,400 „ > 

1881-82 

3,547,405 

1 34,70.835 

1869*70 

2,796.421 ) 

28,696 „ ) 

40,00,624 

1882-83 

2.902,067 

31,39,465 


* EleTtiO moDthi. 


[**] COVNTMIEfl TO WHlCn OlL EXPOBTED. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

J^oreign Countriee. 

CLS. 

BS. 

United Songdom 

France 

Aostria 

Italy 

Germany 

Ceylon 

Mauritiiu 

Other oonntriee 

679,787 

69.620 

72,005 

4,216 

183,342 

70,134 

33,012 

13,867 

6,62,633 

79,302 

80,370 

4,626 

1,98,151 

60,180 

31,066 

13,619 

Total ... 

1,028^3 

11,10,387 

Foreign ports in India 

186,606 

1,96,134 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 

Tnterproi'incial Trade, 

GtS. 

ns. 

Bombay 

British Barmah 

Bengal 

Bcinde 

945,266 

505,271 

239,304 

645 

11,16,410 

4.71,217 

2,36,237 

630 

! 

Total ... 

^ 1,690.486 

18,24,494 

Grand Total ... 

2,902,067 

31,39,466 




cot* Tijur Airo HOPE.] 


TRADE. 


468. The exports in coir yarn and rope to all countries except Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Portugal exhibit a decrease in 1882-83 as exhibited below. 
The exports of this article have been steadily increasing. They have risen from 1 y 
to nearly 3^ lakhs of cwts. in quantity and from 2|- to nearly 241- lakhs of rupees in 


[W] COVN .B1B» TO WHICH COCOANOTS TXPOETK^ 


Conntries. 

Denomination. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Denomination. 




ES. 




Foreign countries. ^ 

Number 

Cwts. 

37.000 

169 

1,008 

1,816 

Scinde ... 

1 

Number 

Cwts. 

Fureiffn ports in C 

Number 

4,307,295 

1,16,673 

British Burmah. 

} 

N uinber 

India. \ 

Cwts. 

3,081 

30,648 

1 

( 

OwtH, 
i Number 







i 

Cwts. 

Total ... J 

Number 

4,344.296 

1,17,681 



i 

Cwts. 

3,250 

32.464 

Total .. 

( 

i 

Number ... * 

Cwts. 

Bombay ... j 

Number 

Cwis. 

1. 

43,941,328 

1,21,206 

10,61,823 

11,90,095 

Grand Total ... 

{ 

Number 

Cwte. 


296,700 

i , r>08 

242,900 

9 

44G,5{)2 

20,103 


49,270,785 

140,170 


7,318 

10,302 

4,758 

72 

0,889 

2,43,956 

10,80.783 

M,5tJ,4S5 

11,98.404 

14,82,949 


[**] Quantity, and Value ok CornAxuT exports. 


1866 56 


1857-68 

1858*69 

1859-60 


1863^4 
1864-65 
1866-66 
1866-67 • 
1867.-68 


Denoiniimtiou. 

QuantitioN. 

Valiio. 

Number 

24.667,877 

KH. 

8,24,854 

CwtH. 

112,805 

4,42.988 

Number 

34,803.913 

4,61,961 

Cwts. 

110.814 

4,36.772 

Nnmbor 

26,716,572 

3,62,930 

Cwts. 

400,266 

3,97,868 

Number 

27,342,940 

8,00,740 

Cwts. 

109.053 

4,32,072 

6,16,260 

Numbor 

39,308,406 

Cwts. 

157,691 

6,24.800 

Number . ... 

31,478,767 

5,66,425 

Cwts. 

213,441 

18,25,194 

Number 

26,807,960 

6,70,734 

Cwts. 

267,604 

23,24,297 

N amber 

35,140,878 

8,78,435 

Cwts. 

308.660 

27,08,402 

N umbor 

41,630,844 

308,778 

10,39,976 

Cwts. 

24,50,443 

N umbor 

41,553,541 

10,39,332 

Cwts, 

310,784 

25,57,640 

N umbor 

22,128,831 

6,03,234 

Cwts. 

149,229 

15,39,915 

Number 

6,936,369 | 

7,19,032 

Cwts, 

135,552 

17,57,672 

Number 

% Not 

14,17,099 

Owes. 

^ available. 

17,42,648 

Numbor 

49,917,939 

12,63,812 

Cwts. 

215,157 

21,74,195 


1869«70 


1872- 78 

1873 - 74 


1875 - 76 t 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 


l>oriomitmtion. j QiiuuMmoh. Val\io. 


C N^umber 
Cwth. 

( Number 
( CwLB. 
f Number 
I Cwts. 

C Numbor 
( Cwts. 

C Number 
( Cwts. 
c Numbor 
( Cwts. 
Numbor 


Cwts. 

! Number 
j Cwts. 
Number 
Cwts. 
Number 
(Jwts. 
Number 
CwU. 
Number 
Cwts. 


42,669,002 

189,720 

34.503,948 

116,228 

05,502,403 

248.955 

49,838,241 

209,174 

45,617,578 

183,046 

59,794,983 

222,252 

47,453.647 

66,016,708 

39.531,937 


70,862.203 

254.305 

57,075,262 

212,623 

49,270,786 

146,176 


Kfi. 

12,0i,0r>4 

20.10.328 

9,66,821 

12.51,341 

16,30,801 

21,72,223 

10.26,302 

19,60,932 

10,40,536 

10,72,016 

13,20,296 

19,27,309 

11,44,592 

13,62,866 

12,08,596 


45,184,830 16,30.920 

79,682,929 17,69,732 


14,50,316 

21,62,404 

11,92,821 

17,58,612 

11,98,464 

14,82,949 


* Eleveu months. 


t Particulars of kernels not avsilablo from 1876-76 to 1879.80. 


["] Quantity and Value of Coir Yarn and Hope exports. 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 


1856 - 66 
1866-67 

1857 - 68 

1868 - 59 

1869 - 00 
1860-61 
1861-62 

1862 - 63 

1863 - 64 
1664 - 6 & 
1866-66 

1866 - 67 

1867 - 68 

1868 - 60 


CWTS. 

124,522 

140,934 

149,349 

105,661 

106.250 

178,896 

175,730 

179,176 

210,672 

178.587 

127,907 

181,586 

188,369 

253,945 


ES. 

2 , 72,111 

2 , 97.422 

8 , 14,646 

3.11.587 

3,40.853 

6,09,511 

9 . 27.477 

10 , 70.872 

11 , 25,899 

9 , 50,206 

12 , 27,560 

10 . 36,276 

12 , 68,805 

17 , 46,781 


1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 
1871*72 
1872-73 
1878.74 
1874-76 
1675-76 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 
1881-62 
1882-88 


CWTS. 

252,919 

184,035 

196,993 

£44.698 

£38,833 

265,205 

£63,172 

290,816 

293,353 

800,262 

240,821 

234,417 

227.407 

822,799 


HS. 

17,90.888 

13,13,307 

14.36.184 

18,08,643 

18,84.384 

20 , 01,854 

18 , 00,966 

25 . 02,012 

23,83,518 

25 , 78,996 

17 . 62,670 

15 , 81.627 

23 , 54,802 

24 , 17,192 



TRADE. 


[tiwiieu and wooii. 


au 

value since J855. Coir is principally exported from Malabar. Tlio destination of 
these -exports in the year 1882-83 is shown below. The trade in coir is chiefly 
with the United Kingdom and Bombay. 

464. The exports of timber and wood, including manufactures thereof, during 
the same twenty-eight years, have been as- shown below. [**1 During the live year.s 
ending 1883 the value of the exports has averaged 14 laxhs. Timber and wood 
are chiefly exported from Malabar and South Canara to Bombay. In the table at 
foot [*•] is given the value of timber, &c., exported to various countries in the year 
1882-83. 

465. The progress of the export trade in tobacco is shown below.[^] During 
the last few years the exports exhibit a steady increase. The total exports amounted 


Countries to which Cuiu Yarn and Kope exported. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Quantity. 

• Value. 

Foreign enuntries. 

Umtod Kingdom 

Ceylon ... 

Franco ... 

Arabia ... 

Portugal 

Germany 

United States ... 

Other countries 

CWTS. 

89,316 

2,825 

3,140 

3,096 

8,0G7 

6,892 

3.950 

1.950 

Bs. 

7,98,660 

20,062 

34,118 

23,894 

73,170 

67.687 

64,320 

12,963 

Interprovincial. 

Bombay 

Bengal ... 

British Burmah 

Scindo ... 

CWT8. 

114,618 

16,124 

6,874 

1,498 

1 

rs. 

6,82,297 

1,10,427 

36,334 

7,769, 

Total ... 

1.20,136 

10,74,759 

Total 

139.114 

8,36.827 

Foreign ports in I ml ia 

63,249 

5,05,606 

Grand Total ... 

322,790 

24,17,102 


[“] 

Value ok Timber a.nd Wood K.YPoaT8. 






1855.56 

... R8. 7,36.117 1 

1862-03 ... 

lis. 

11,44,023 

1869-70 

... Rg. 12,28,689 

1876-77 .. Rs. 

1 1 .30 nss 

1866-67 

... „ 8,53,701 1 

1803-64 ... 

*> 

10,70,669 

1870-71 

... „ 10,1.3.878 

1877-78 ... „ 


1857.68 

... „ 8,82.080 ! 

1804-05 


16,06,538 

1871-72 

... „ 10,22,3»;7 

1H7K-7U ... „ 

11,92,009 

1858-59 

... „ 8,8 M 44 } 

1865-66 


16,54^166 

1872-73 

... „ 10,11,170 

1S79-8D ... „ 

11,36,419 

1859-60 

... „ 8,47,820 1 

1866-07 ♦ ... 

>» 

9,30,878 

1873.74 

... „ 10,28,803 

1880-81 ... „ 

13,35.415 

IHB0.61 

9,31,317 ! 

J807-fi8 ... 


9,79.671 

1874-78 

... 10.65.906 

1881-82 ... „ 

17,44,312 

1861-62 

12.37,475 ; 

1808-69 ... 

11 

13,07,459 

1876-76 

... „ 10,46,109 

1882-83 ... „ 

17,86,059 





* Klevon months. 





Countries to which Tirdek a.nh Wood exported. 






CMUYitrw. 


Value. 


Jnitrprovincial Trade. Value. 






RS. 

Bombay 


... 13,34,489 



Arabia 

... 


47,138 

Scinde 


80,794 



Ceylon 


... 

27,096 

Bengal 

... ... 

17,710 



Other couD trios 


... 

86,398 

British Burmah 

277 




Total 


1,10,627 


Total 

... 14,33,270 



Indian ports not British 


2,42,162 


Grand Total 

... 17,86.069 



[*•] Quantity a.nd Value of Tobacco exports. 


Years. 

Denomina- 

tions: 

Quantities. 

Value# 

Years. 

Denomina- 

tions. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1855-56 ... 1 

1866-67 ... J 

1857-68 1 

1868- 69 ... ^ 

1869- 60 . ^ 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

186-1-65 

1865-66 

1880.67 4 

1807-68 

Number ... 
Lb. 

l^aekages .. 
Number 

Lb. 

Number ... 
Lb. 

Number ... 
Lb. 

Bottles 
Number ... 
Lb. 

II • •• 

>9 > - - 

IP • ' • 

If 

M 

10.244,804 

2,466,631 

222 

6.94M00 

1,897,542 

10,181,661 

3,071,746 

10,361,250 

2,935,435 

60 

11,786, 134r 
1,882.287 
1.969,228 
1,905,738 
4,087,681 
2.929,200 
3.623,770 
3,368,522 
2,481.696 
2.572.976 

RS. 

j 2,16,721 

j 2,02,345 

j 2,59,342 

j 2,67.998 

1* 1,73,062 
1.49.350 
1,48,823 
2,81,459 
3,40,143 
6,73,074 
4,62,755 
3,39,085 
3,61.386 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 . ^ 

1872- 73 ... 1 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 ... f 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879.80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

Lb. 

t, 

Lb. r.! 

Number ... 

lib! 

Number ... 
Lb. 

Number 

Lb. 

1, 

t» 

II 

1* 

2,531.536 

3,320,464 

2,670,400 

3,788,736 

99,050 

3,288.036 

2.1KH) 

4,225.634 

36,000 

4,530,232 

500 

4,530.!»U5 

5,702,808 

6,411,051 

5,223.829 

7,372.627 

1 6,606.893 

5,034, :j50 
7,045,569 

Rg. 

3.72,157 

6.98,869 

3,01.058 

1 6.48,01 1 

j 6,35,253 
] 7.90,811 

1 7.78, Ofg; 

7.32,343 
10,17,2JM5 
11,16,83.5 
11,88,8<.0 
11,31.370 
12, 53, .367 
12,0<;,7J-4 
13,84,135 


t £levEu munlhs. 
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to 7,045,569 valued at over 13 J lakhs, being an increase of lb. 1,111,000 in quan- 
tity and over Rupees 87,000 in value as compared with 1881-82. Tobacco is 
exported from the East (/oast districts, especially Godavery, the bulk of it beiniv 
sent to British Bnrmali for the manufacture of cheroots. Owing to the inferior 
quality of the leaf, however, it is not taken in any large quantity by the United 
Kingdom or other European countries. The quantities exported to the several 
countries during the year 1882-83 were as shown at foot.[^*] 

466* The figures for living animals are shown below. The value of the 
exports under living animals had been steadily increasing during the ten years 
preceding the famine of 1876-78. Since then there has been marked decline. The 
trade is chiefly between the districts of Tanjore, Madura, Tiniievelly, and Ceylon. 
The number and value of animals exported in the year 1882-83 to different countries 
are shown below. 

467. Of the minor commercial products of this country, tea, which is culti- 
vatf'd on the Noilgherries, shows rapid progress and promises ere long to becorao 
an important feature in the export trade. The suitability of the Neilgherriea for tea 
cultivation was demonstrated nearly forty years ago by actual expcrirneiil, and the 


[*’] CorNTRIRR TO WfllCll ToUAfCO KXPOllTflD. 


Countries to which exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Forety^i countrieB. 

LB. 

HS. 

Unite<l Kingdom 

30,170 

27.167 

Mauritius ... ... ... 

218.055 

49,270 

Ilourbou 

39.750 

13,275 

Ceylon 

73.920 

16,739 

Straits Settlements ... 

400.043 

64,402 

Other countries 

12.719 

8.291 

Total .. 

83:,, 257 

1,79,194 

Foreign ports in Indis 

106,960 

12,682 


Countries Lu which exported. 

Quuniiiy. j 

j Value. 

Interprovincial, 

LU. 

IIS- 

Bengal 

lioiitbay .... 

British Barmuh 

Scinde 

782,511 

119,596 

5,156,122 

15,123 

3, 3 5. 48.3 

9.06,571 

10,032 

Total 

6,103,863 

. . 1 

11,92,259 

I 

Grand Total... 

7,016,569 

13,8.1,135 


P**] V*Luifi OF THK Exports of Living Animals. 


Years. 

1 Number. 

Valne. 

Years. 


1855-66 

40,255 

KH. 

1.12,171 

1869-70 


1856-67 

26,694 

02,220 

1870-71 

1 

1867.58 

48,981 

1,17,103 

1871-72 

1 

1858.59 

67,171 

1,22,665 

1872-73 

h 

1859.60 

69,380 

1.71,641 

1873-74 

1 

1860-61 

62,146 

2,11,669 

1874-76 

J 

1861-62 

65,721 

1,92,076 

1875-76 


1862.63 

43,196 

1,71.677 

1876-77 


1863-64 

63,269 

2,36.389 

1877-78 


1864-65 

62.171 

1,66.033 

1878-79 


1865-66 

67,068 

8,33,455 

1879-80 


1866-67 • 

\ Informa- 

4,44.247 

1880-81 


1867-68 ... 

1 lion not 

3,23.427 

1881-82 


1868-69 

) availsble. 

3.60,715 

1882-88 



Nuinbcr, ( Value. 


4.04, t OS 


Information 


r>,b5.01»S 


nut 


available- 




102, 7S5 
122,009 
1IS266 
124,181 
117,532 
89,662 
106,968 
86,740 


7,02,724 

7.01,095 

7,93,717 

10,41.374 

8,76,H26 

11,68,183 

8,44,688 

6,83,662 

6,88,233 

7,64,159 


* Blevea months. 


CoUNTStSS TO WHICH LlVIHO AHIMALS SXPORTSO, AffD TMBtH ROlfBSS AV> VALCC. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Valno. 

Coantries. | 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Foreign couafrisj. 

Ceylon 

Straits Sottlemonts 

Other eounlriee 


■a. 

4,18,918 

3,42,056 

468 

InUrprovincial. 

British Burmoh 

Bombay 

Bengal 

NO. 

469 

838 

20 

RS. 

1.424 

339 

60 

Total ... 

85.413 

7,62.336 ' 

Total ... 

1,827 

1.823 

Foreign ports In India 



Grand Total ... 

86,740 

7,64)159 
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FtEA. RE*EXroilT8. 


accounts show that in 1855-50 the exports of the produce arnonntodvto 43,426 lb. 
valued at Rupees 34,376; in 1856-57 they had increased to 79,915 ll>. valued at 
Rupees 57,461 ; in the next year, however, thej^ fell to 13,699 lb. vahied at Rupees 
13,699; and in 1858-50 they dwindled down to the iusif'iiificaQt tij^nre of 5o lb. 
(Rupees 70). From this period the industry appears to have been totally no^jlected 
till 1869-70 when exports began to revive. The progress of trade in this commodity 
has since been rapid, as will be seen from the figures shown bolow.p"] In 1882-83, 
however, there was a fulling off as compared with 1881-82 of 3*2 per cent, in 
quantity and 11*7 per cent, in value. The port of shipment is Madras and tlio 
destination the United Kingdom, but large shipments are also made from Bey pore 
and Calicut. 


468. The value ot tuc re-exports during a recent period of twelve years is 
shown in the subjoiiu‘d statomcnt.[^'] The foreign re-exports are, on the wliole, 
insignificant, being only I percent, of the total import merchandise. The principal 
articles re-exported are cotton piece-goods and twist, apparel, jewellery, provisions, 
books, shells and cowries. The cotton piece-goods are dyed in this country and 
exported chiefly to tlie Straits Settlements. Apparel and jewellery are re-exported 
to the United Kingdom. The re-exports to foreign ports in India consist chiefly 
of cotton twist and cotton piece-goods. The destination of these is generally 
Pondicherry and Travancore. Tlie interprovincial re-exports are of no importance. 

469. Import articles under external trade. — The proportion of imports from 
foreign countries, imports from foreign ports in India, and imports from other 
Presidencies to total imports was about *64*6, *8, and 34*6 per cent, respectively 
in 1875-76. In tho following year these proportions Avere very niucli altered, 
being 37*6, -9, and Gl-5 I’espectively, in consequence of the severe famine in this 
Presidency which stimulated interprovincial trade in food grains to abnonnal 
activity, but produced a cor res ponding depression in foreign trade. In 1882-83 
tlie proportions stootl at t>5*6, *4, and 34*0 per cent, respectively. The Krat.t?[ne?)t 


[®"j Qi:antiiy am> VAi,rK> 'I’ka txi'tiRTs. 



Quawiity. 

Valiio. 



I, It. 

K«. 


lHr>9.70 


9,102 

1870-77 

1S70-71 

17,ss3 

18,0t>5 

1877-78 

1871-72 

33,579 

45,594 

1878-79 

1873-73 

43,420 

62,417 

1879-80 

1873-74 

8<*,581 

89,106 

1880.81 

1874-75 

93,918 

1,14.383 

1881.82 

1875-70 

120,93^4 

1,46,272 

1882-83 


Yours. 




Vului*. 





lit. 

:t.s. 


... 

... 

117,132 

l,00,‘>ss 




Ih-UTK 





204,030 

2,1 1 ,753 




20N.247 

2,33.901 


... 


20r,/j 12 

2,80.722 


• « • 


3 J 9,752 

3,72,738 



... 

309,548 

3,29,057 


[”] VAf.ui6 or Re-exports. 


— 

1871.72. 

1872.73. 

1873-74. 

1S74-78. 

1875-76. 

1870-77. 

Foreign port-i beyond India 

Foreign ports in India 

British ports in other Presidencies. 

1 RS. 

6,9^1,205 

8,81,635 

6,96,822 

Rs. 

6,05,802 

5,42,551 

9,33,393 

1 as. 

6,92,660 
4,62,993 
15,03,008 

as- 

9,72,251 

1 6.21,864 

11,56,561 

BR. 

6,12,426 

6,17.122 

5,26,907 

as. 

6,36,355 

5,H9,0S8 

2,03,626 

Total ... 

21,72,662 

20,81,746 

28,68,661 

27.49,641 

16,56,465 

15,19,069 

— 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Foreign ports beyond India 

Foreign ports in India 

British ports in other Presidoncies. j 

1 

as. 

6,26,312 

5.7«,910 

2,56,104 

as- 

6,62,937 

4,84,087 

8,25,050 

BS. 

4.10,745 

2,99,493 

8,90,076 

4,73,620 

2.74,046 

£.92,116 

as. 

3.98,060 

2.28,968 

3,50,881 

ns. 

3,32,399 

84,117 

3,45,166 

Total ... 

.... 1 

13,58.326 

1 

18,72,074 

11,00,314 

1 

10.39,791 

i 

9,77,909 

7,61,682 

































IMPORTS. COTTON PIECE-OOOM.} 


TIl.\DB. 


.S.17 


at footf**} shows the principal articles of import for the year 1882-83, and the next 
table [“J shows the average value of the exports for the lust twelve years. 

470. The figures for piece-goods are indicated at foot.p'*] The vuhio of the 
imports of cotton piece-goods has increased nearly six-fold. In 18.'>.'')-;j0 it 
amounted to 28 lakhs of rnpoes, but it rapidly rose till in the year ISOO-OI it 
reached 61 lakhs notwithstanding the increase of duty in 1851<-0(J from o to 10 
per cent. In 1861-62 there wa.s a fall, but in the next year the duty \vu.s reduced 


Articles of Irpokt cxuer extkhnal trame. 

Articles. i <^iiuntity. I Value. 


Cotton ! 

t UtJ. 

Twist Htut yHrii 
(jniiii utid pulfeio 
Mcials .. 
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I 


Vtirds. lil.S,f^s:*.0S7 I i „ .... 

No ; 

Lil. j J»:i .soS ! 1. t9.r>s.<KKi 

Cut. i j 

OkUs. ! arKM.'iS i 21,t'l,02l* 


Articles. 




Appar«‘l 

Tiitibcr jtntl wo^xl 
Knilwiiy !iuiU‘roi ta ... 
All ullior articles 




■ t 

Totiii ... ; 


Value. 


ir.irt. if ' 
J l.:)l>.T:i 
V •. *0.1 81 
1.7*1, 1 r. .'>•/> 

(!.ns.riH.:j7i 


[”J STATEMEVr SHOWIVU TH>i 
ruK iWKLVi; Y t:\iL--. 

— 
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! piiddy, i 
f At*. ' 
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liiKi 1878-79 ... i 

56 

Averatre uf 1871-72 to j 


1882 83 j 

162 

- ’ 
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■ J u ' III,’ ; 

[**] Quantity ami 

V k:a'^' *ik 


! r-iihm 

j JMi 

I 

t 'lit tim 

Metals. 

Ujiii'va y 
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riu). 

'i*iijd»er 

iiitd 

wood. 
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! .if , 'iijvff, 
i Hj'intH. 

i 

WineH 

! 

156 

119 

38 

15 

1 

12 1 

i 

16 

» 1 

» ) 

8 

147 

115 1 

38 

16 

13 ‘ 

16 

i 1 

H 

! 

;iVfr.»>;es . 

p \ l\ ht 

the li.<i 

t five, 

res are imjijLIi d in 

e.'U. li i 



or lAI/'OHT 


Mr. 1- -•( 

>1 titi 

f..,, u-r. 


K (VriT.-j'i l*iK' t' lio'uis iMinmT. 


Yiiarj. I Do 


uoinii’.fit i<jn. j Qiitirit :f ics 


1855- 50 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1 850-60 

1860-61 

lHtU -62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 66 

1865- 66 

1866 - 67 « 
1 S 67-68 

1668-69 

1868-70 


( I’it'fi s . 

' \ 1 Yanis . 

i i Vil-Cfd . 
’ (! ! Vrtnls . 
V rii-ccs . 
^ I Y:inl« . 
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YuhIb . 
Fiecc.^ . 
Yanis . 
PiuccB . 


Yards .. 
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Dozens.. 
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Dozens 
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Pieces , , 
Pairs . . 
Dozens. . 
Yards ... 
Piooee .. 
Pairs .. 
Doxons.. 


82r,,4ini 
51 1,815 
712,773 
-wNNliy 

L'io’J.Oixi 

l,lU 9 ,i *‘.»8 

2.893,13'? 

1)91.923 
9,s05,5l8 
1,577,515 
1,228.051 
1.419,816 
1 .59 1,3 V6 
1,470,. 338 
l,0«Wj,l29 
42,090,843 
3,062 
13,897 
57,943,;i99 
636 
17,488 
66,926,335 
1.396 
2,656 
47,587^ 
71,927,986 
2,536 
33 

39,2471 


V.i'e. 


27,85,199 


5 I 28,52, .383 

i 1 

I j 37,92,993 
j j 44,27,005 

j 48,94,476 

6).k>,183 

62,38.752 

64,16,495 

1,01.12.573 

95,87.776 

1,12.47,896 

^ 1,02,33,102 
1 1,2((,26,540 
? 1,36,43,760 


1 , 25 , 64,225 


1B70-71 . 

1871- 72 , 

1872- 73 . 

1873- 74 . 

1874- 75 . 

1875- 76 . 

1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 . 
1878.79 . 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 . 
1881-82.. 
1882-83 . 


f:*nrirniti 


V 1 Y.-ijiIh 

;\Yu.rM . 

; ! vutevti . 
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Pieces . 
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Piets^'S 
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Yards ... 
Number 


; f ii'H 


( 


I 9 ! Oiif'i 

1 

i 

. j 86,581. 


96,477, 

17, 

78,988, 

7, 

U 

88..5f;;i, 

no, 

S7.;tl7. 

m:i, 
72, t2:* 
206 , 
68.r>:tz, 

189. 

86,9:14, 

93, 

106,400. 

5.34, 

110,8.33. 

223. 

128,689, 

431, 


I 

: / 

Oil'U » 
.169'K 
3 m I I 
5m 7 i ) 
277 I ) 
303 1 . 

.-'•W I ) 
HI 
491 
,740 
634 
.012 
,787 
,717 
.101 
,»H'i 
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,*247 
,976 
.161 
,ti37 
jr>i 
)51 
,460 
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313 
.082 
,793 


\ u lie. 

!• . 

!.!:>,• ;ti.sf ’.9 

1 , 52,94,' «hH 

1,41,41 9- 1:) 
l,56,y8,9\>2 

1,3.^,60,804 

1 ,43.2f>.7...fJ 
1,43,4-5,0:; I 
1,14,14,319 
1,05,23,407 
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1.67,60,984 
1.69.60,690 
2.01,66,913 
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to 5 per ceiu. ttiiu the value of imports rose to 64 lakhs and in 1863-64 to 
101 lakhs. With the exception of the years 1864-G5 and 1806-67, which consisted 
only of eleven months, the imports steadily rose till in 1868-69 the value amounted 
to 135 lakhs, 1869-70 the Tariff valuations were reduced 15 per cent., conse- 
quently there was in that year a fall in the declared value to 125 lakhs though 
there was an incrense in quantity. For the next five years the imports averaged 
147 lakhs of rupees. In 1875-76 the Tariff valuations were again lowered, l)ut tins 
circumstance has been more than counterbalanced by the additional impetus given 
to tnule thereby, and the iinport.s during the years 1875-76 and 1876-77 amounted 
to a little over 143 lakhs of rupees. In 1877-78 the value of imports fell to 114 
lakhs, and in 1878-79 there was a further fall to 105 lakhs, but they rose to 132 
lakhs in 1870’80, to 167 lakhs in 1880-81, to 169 lakhs in 1881-82, and to 201 
lakhs in 1382-83. The statement atfoot[“] shows the countries from which cotton 
piece-goods wore imported during the year 1832-83. 

471. The imports of cotton twist for the same twenty-eight years are sliown 
below. The quantity has risen from less than four millions to more than 23 


[**] Cof.NiRiKs vuoM wniuii Cotton riecic-ftuous impoatko. 



Couhi rioH. 

Denominatiou. 

Quant itutH. 

Viiluo. 


f'tireiijn vountrifn. 




K.s. 


DMitod Kingdom ... 


Yards 

lUH.t 

1,66.05,716 


... 

Numbor 

.{1(1,1. '.a 

35,00 1 


Cfylou 


Yards 

4,9<57,:i21 

9,02.200 


... 

Numhor ... 

2,28« 

8t;o 


Kranco 

i 

... ^ 

Yat-ds 

Kambor ... 

27,4iy 

6,241 


StraitH Sfttloinotits 

s 

Yaj'ds 

452,500 

... 

1)0,617 


-I 

Nambor 


Ollmr count ... 

< 

Yards 


4,778 


... 

Number ... 

073 

1,148 


Total 

s 

Yards 

ll.V*17,(X)5 

l,76.0*.i,,5fn 


... 

Number ... 

3iaj u 

37.912 


Irxliiin |H)rts not nritisli 


Yards 

1,360 

720 


InterprfivineiaL TVndtf. 




1 


Bombay 

1 


Yards ... 

13, .505.426 

22,10.551 1 


*' 1 

Number ... 

114,18U 

1 23.181 [ 


Boiigal ... ... 

s ; 

Yards 

1,570,141 

[ 2,83. 1 36 1 


-l\ 

Nuiiibor ... 

4,502 
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l,((lO 
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i 
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15,170,717 
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2.3.;v.>3 
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< 

-l 
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1 
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[**] QTANTITV ANfJ VaiAHT OK <. n TTO.N Tl.ri««T IMPORTS. 


Years. 

Qudiiltty. 

Value. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1855-56 

Ml. 

3,929,839 

KS. 

22,68,071 

1869-70 


Lit. 

11,683,5CW 

R«. 

92 71,915 

1856-67 

4.205,7*10 

22,70,388 

1870-71 


1 3.9f)2,bo0 

1,01,27,918 

18/.7-58 

3,501,233 

21,45,307 

1871.72 


11,714,712 

94.78,866 

1858-69 

6,U7/K)7 

36.46,077 

1872-73 


14,288,269 

1,07,30.337 

1659-60 

7»366,788 

41,69,590 

1873-74 


13,261,405 

1,01.08.275 

1860-61 

7,035,001 

38.84.960 

1874-76 


14,l5t»,SbS 

1.08,86,821 

1861-62 

6,177.636 

38.06,760 

1876-76 


16,018,797 

l,23.as.399 

1862-63 

4,023,301 

26,85,638 

1876-77 


16,476.463 

1,13,10,439 

1863-64 

6,978,675 

45,32,792 

1877-78 

1 

14,210,201 

98, 52.383 

18t^l-65 

6, 418,914 

61.76,796 

1878-79 

* • * « ■ s » < < 

14^1o3.5t0 

95,21. 614 

1865.66 

6,522.660 

71.61,022 

1879-80 


16,461,321 

1,20,33,901 

1863-67 

7.166,098 

78,69,122 

1880 81 


20,231,681 

1,16,12,219 

1867 68 

1 9,196,894 

83,36,688 

1881'83 


17,871,840 1 

1,30,15,663 

1866-69 

; 10,096,240 

91,63,489 

1882-83 


23,461,868 

1 ! 

1, 49.68, <X)6 


* XloTon Hiouths. 
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millions of poimds and the value from 22 to 149 lakhs of rupees. The lower 
valuation prescribed by the Tariff of 1875 has stimulated impori.><, atid there wiks 
accordingly an increase in the quantity imported in J87G-77 although the value 
showed a decrease. In two following years the imports were .somewhat affected 
by the famine, but since then there has been a large increase. The countries 
which supplied the twist in 18S2-83 are shown at foot.^*'] 

472. The imports of food grains for the last twenty-eight years have been as 
given below.[“] The figures fluctuate very much, being dependent on the nature 
of the hiuwests in this Presidency as well as on other sources of supply. But in 
the later years of serials there has been a decided improvement, and this notwith- 
standing the famine in Bengal; during the famine of 1876-78 the imports assumed 
enormous proportions, the value for 1876-77 being nearly ten-fold that of 1876-76. 
The subjoined statement [*®] shows the quantity and value of grain received from 
the several countries during the year 1882-83. Ceylon does not usually supply 
but receives grain from this Presidency ; in 1876-77, however, the imports from 
that country amounted to 6^ lakhs of rupees. The value of imports from Bengal 
increased in 1876-77 twenty-three-fold and those from Bombay and British Burmah 
three-fold. The imports during the year 1882-83 were the highest on record, with 
the exception of those of four years (1876-80) in which they were abnormally high 
owing to the famine. The total value of rice and paddy imported in 1882-8.3 
amounted to 65^ IskIis, of which 58 lakhs or 88*4 per cent, came from Bengal, over 
4^ lakhs or 7‘1 per cent, from Bombay, and nearly 2^ lakhs or 3*8 per cent, from 
British Burmah. 


[*’] CoUNTHIES FKOy WHICH TwIsT I.yPOttTKH, AX!» ITf« <Jl»ANTITy AND VALUE. 


Countries. 
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... 
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LR. 1 
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4.240 

H.S. 
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Total ... 
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1855-56 
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32.005 
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49,366 

( 

1 eWTS. 

631,357 

BS. 

20,48,791 

(;WT». 

116,875 

3.Ho.'51 

K«. 

24,42,208 

1H56-57 



214,214 

3,65,022 

432,138 

12,23,959 

132,009 

3,98,2riO 

19,87,831 

1857-58 



217,196 

3,53,328 

281,420 

8,31,618 

6,48,870 

1 117,755 

3,67,312 

15,42,158 

1858-59 



37.3,737 

7,35,322 

184,564 

117,182 

6,67.479 

17,41.671 

1859-60 



238,897 

4,17,298 

112,951 

3,66,666 

121,080 

8,78,802 

8.77,616 

11.57.265 

1800-61 



291,821 

6,49,846 

210,710 

7,48»637 

104.379 

16.75.499 

1861-62 



340,910 

274,689 

7,19.206 

670,162 

24,40,847 

136,000 

6,51,950 

6,37,246 

37,12,003 

1862-63 



6,67,377 

685,013 

32,02,678 

125,902 

42.97,301 

1863-64 



867»409 

8,04,248 

1,042,183 

88,64,227 

90,278 

6,64,958 

51,23,433 

1864-65 



298,169 

6.17,849 

1,054,161 

40,32,697 

98,277 

6,82,367 

52,82,803 

1866-66 


... 

491,203 

465,291 

12,69,630 

644.674 

26,18,206 

94,668 

6.88,771 

43,70,006 

1866-67* 



13,88,107 

271,999 

14,61,723 

121,920 

11,51,645 

39,91,376 

1867-68 


... 

661,909 

14,24,109 

13,72,779 

861,685 

16,40,690 

. 146,806 

6,97,927 

36,62,726 

1868-69 



634,271 

636,127 

21,85,879 

218,580 

8,04,568 

43,13,226 

1869-70 

... 


637,668 

16.76,008 

936,123 

87,89,426 

82,952 

4,06,689 

67,71.973 

1870-71 

... 

... 

344,744 

7,10,636 

828,666 

29,83,080 


7,57,244 

44,44,960 

1871-72 



287,089 

6,99,080 

732.103 

25,21,665 

1 Not 

6,31,021 

36,51,766 

1872-73 



829.789 

7,39,261 

864.766 

81,14,109 

Y avail- 

7,21,530 

45,74.906 

1873-74 



539,706 

12,67,668 

662,754 

20,38,462 

{ able. 

15,76,217 

48,82,337 

1874-76 



807,559 

20,2.3,948 

373,900 

18,77,334 

J 

10,92,230 

44,93,509 

1876-76 



798,440 

20,19,564 

413,132 

15,53,749 

261,097 

9,98,1.56 

46,71,458 

1876-77 ... 



1,215.832 

87.13,374 

5,996,666 

3,27.63,487 

1,400,692 

66,18.364 

4,30,95,245 

1877-78 ... 



2,228,214 

78.18,454 

9^^18,738 

5,54,21.447 

2,377,995 1,. 3), 16,1 01 

7, 13, 56, 092 

1878-79 



1,868.609 

59.89,069 

2,494,958 

1,37.09,053 

770,744 

42.68,012 

2,39.06,134 

1879.80 



1,098,287 

30.32,875 

611.802 

27,79,610 

569,428 

26,85,466 

84,97.9'a 

1S80-81 



443,055 

9.70,284 

804.527 

27.53.860 

477,628 

ir>;}3,3.3l 

53.57.425 

1881-82 



711,662 

12.16.S00 

1.630,460 

62.10,173 

260,535 

8,04,657 

1 72,31,730 

1 883-88 

... 


767,000 

12,76,061 

1,684,402 

62,80.870 

2&8.Ui3 

7,99,053 

1 73,54,084 

1 
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478. The figures for metals ["“J are given below. The value of imports of 
metals has risen from about 11 lakhs to nearly 43 lakhs of rupees. 

1863-64 a duty of 10 per cent, was levied on metals, but in that year the duty on 
iron was reduced to 1 per cent. In the following year the duty on other metals 
was reduced to 7 ^ per cent. The tariff valuation was reduced about 15 per cent, 
in 1869-70, but it was raised again in 1875, though at the same time the duty 
on metals other than iron was reduced from 7^ to 5 per cent. The imports of 
1875-76 amounted to 60 lakhs of rupees, the highest figure reached; but in 
1876*77 there was a falling oflf by nearly 13 per cent. Manufactures of iron and 
copper are imported from the United Kingdom, tin from the Straits Settlements, 
copper unwrought from Australia. Bengal also supplies brass, copper, iron, and 
tin, and Bombay the same metals in larger quantities. The table at foot[®‘] shows 
the countries from which the supplies of metals were obtained in 1882-83. 


[»•] CoUNTEIES f-ROM WHICH FoOD OUAINB IMPORTED, WITH THEIR QUANTITY AND VALDE. 



Porldy. 

Bice. 

Other groins. 

Total value 
of all grains. 

Countries. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Foreign countries. 

Jevlon ... 

Other ooantries 

CWTS. 

81 

7 

BS. 

72 

38 

1 

OWTS. 

155 

63 

■ 

B 



ToUl ... 

38 

110 

208 

731 

1,181 

4,321 

5,162 

Foreign ports in Indie 

16.832 

30,609 

1,602 

6,364 

1,869 

6,697 

42,670 

Xn tsrpro V ineiai. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

British Bonnah 

Scinde ... 

426.765 

232,629 

75,598 

5,738 

6,80,361 

4,47,532 

1,06,777 

9,672 

1,623,096 
6,225 
54,177 
95 ' 

1 

61,14,264 

17.957 

1,42,254 

300 

H 

3,28,997 

3,71,746 

86,533 

760 

61,23,623 

8,37.234 

3,35,501 

10,732 

Total ... 

740,730 

12,44,342 

1,682,692 

62,74,775 

255,113 

7,88,036 

73,07,152 

Grand Total ... 

1 

757,600 

12,75,061 

1,684,402 

62,80,870 

258,163 

7,99,053 

73.54,984 


C**] Value ov Ustal imports. 


1855.66 ... 


RS. 

10,80.744 

1869-70 



RS. 

... 46,67,756 

1866-57 ... 


19.88,816 

1870-71 



... 39.81.539 

1867.68 ... 


19,l9,36t 

1871-72 



... 32,24,870 

1858-59 ... 


24.32.980 

1872-73 



... 27,16,845 

185960 ... 


22,82,490 

1873-74 



... 31,36,058 

1860.61 ... 


30,29,989 

1874-75 



... 35.89,154 

1861.63 ... 


36,22,062 

1875-76 



... 49,97,332 

1862.63 ... 


23,32.773 

1876-77 



... 43,28,798 

1863.64 ... 


33,72.913 

1877-78 



44,93,469 

1864.65 ... 


37,61.840 

1878-79. 



... 31,35,682 

1865.66 ... 


31,83,285 

1879-80 



... 85.54,266 

1866-67 • ... 


30,32,582 

1880-81 



... 47,08,113 

1867-68 ... 


40,12,577 

1881-83 



... 38,39.206 

1868-69 

*• 

43,36,849 

1882-83 



... 42,80,498 


* Eleven montbt. 


[«] CoVMTRlBt PROM WHICH METALS OBTAINED, AND THCIE qUANTlTT AND TALUK. 


Conntries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fbnign eeimfriss. 

United Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Australia 

Other ooontriee 

• 

GWTS. 

233,110 

2,724 

9,080 

440 

255 

. la. 

23,88,402 

1,48,400 

83,946 

17,618 

22,261 

XnttryrovinciaL 

Bombay 

Bengal 

British Bunuah 

Scinde 

CWTS. 

101,998 

19,495 

2,002 

1 

RS. 

12.02.072 

8,96.484 

14,383 

10 

Total ... 

245,559 

26,58^517 

Total ... 

123,496 

16,12,968 

Foreign poruin India 

8S7 

9^ 

Grand Total ... 

389,012 

^/ia4US 
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474. The progress in the imports of spirits is shown in the subjoined 
statement.["J During the last five years the ix^orts have averaged 96,096 gallons 
in quantity and 10,15,724 rupees in value. Up to 1858-59 the duty levied on 
spirits was Rupees 1-8-0 a gallon ; it was in that year raised to Rupees 3. This 
rate continued in force till 1875, when it was further raised to Rupees 4. The 
imports of 1876-77 show a falling off of 11^ per cent., but this can hardly be 
attributed solely to the operation of the higher rate of duty. The imports fluctuate 
considerably from year to year, and their value in 1877-78 was the highest recorded. 
The table at foot [**] shows the quantity and value of the spirits imported from the 
several countries in the year 1882-83. 

475. The imports of wines for twenty-eight years are given below. [•*] The 
figpires fluctuate very much, but on the whole during the latter years of the 
series there has been an increase. The duty originally levied on wines and 
liquors was 1 rupee per gallon ; it was increased to 2 rupees in 1859. In 1862 a 
differential rate of 1 rupee and Rupees 2 was prescribed for higher wines and other 
kinds respectively, but in 1863 this was abandoned and the original uniform rate 


t®] Quantity an» Vai.ue ok Skirits imported. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Vahii'. 




GDH. 

R.«l. 




GLS. 

Rn. 

1867-68 

••• 


44,187 

2,02,436 

1870-71 



93.485 

8,52,126 

1868-69 



91,188 

6,33,036 

1871-73 


... 

84,989 

7.68,163 

1869-60 

... 


27,640 

1,85,266 

1879-73 



94,660 

8,07.817 

1860-61 



31,659 

2.55.126 

1878-74 



71.991 

fi,30,7:»7 

1861-68 



34,481 

2,87.670 

1874-76 



69,554 

6,17,072 

1862-63 

... 


64,285 

4,73,550 

1878-76 



112,668 

10,24,628 

1863-64 



68; 127 

6,99,348 

1876-77 



99,889 

9,07,178 

1864.65 



45,281 

8,86,579 

1877-78 



118,357 

11,73,608 

1866-66 

... 

... 

68,149 

6,10,344 

1878-79 



95,905 

10,00,435 

1866-67 



69.917 

5,27,730 

1679-80 



100,903 

10,93.399 

1867-68 

... 


75,257 

6,39,606 

1880-81 



92,718 

9,83,791 

1868-69 



1 85,729 

7,76,043 

1881-82 



89,948 

9,11,829 

1869-70 

... 


114,518 

10,15,628 

1882-83 



101,005 

10,89,168 


CouirraxKR raoii which Spirits imported, with c^uantity and value. 


Coantries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coantries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Foreign, eounfrisg. 

GLS. 

ms. 

Xnterprovincial, 

GU. 1 

Rfl. 

United Kingdom 

91,316 

9,75.302 

1 Bombav » 

2,3.53 

26,316 

Franco ... 

i 4,V,37 , 

62.730 

llengal ... \ 

751 

7,899 

Ceylon ... 

152 

1,150 

British Burmah | 


i 

Ot^r coantries 

4A> 

3,440 ' 


1 


Total ... 

96,317 

10,42,622 

Total ... 

3,106 

i 31,216 

Foreign ports in India 

1.552 

12,331 

Ora ml Total ... 

101,005 

1 10,89,168 


Quantity and Vat.ue ok Wine imports. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1855-56 

OM. 

55.848 

RS. 

5,84,037 

1869-70 


or.R. 

132.354 

RH. 

11,41,279 

1856-67 

34,267 

2,46,776 

1870-71 


105,920 

10,14,550 

1867-58 

62,314 

3,52,676 

1871-73 


100,77# 

9.54,876 

1858-69 

87,307 

7,62,304 

1872-78 


116,827 

10,42,821 

1859-60. 

68,467 

6,36,401 

1873-74 


120,468 

10,23,206 

1860-Gl 

68,484 

6,67,371 

1874-75 

... 

90,435 

7,31,283 

1861-62 

61,038 

4,77,698 

1876-76 


101,710 

8,35,741 

1862-63 

66,109 

4.74,276 

1876-77 


91,054 

6,49,637 

1863-64 

86,451 

7,28,327 

1877-78 


92,888 

6,72,470 

1864-65 

71,182 

6,82,430 

1878-79 


109,081 

7,86,006 

1866-66 

85,570 

7,59,141 

1879-80 


71,687 

88,369 

6,86,146 

1866-67 

96,594 

7,78,261 

1880-81 


0,64,736 

1867-68 

102,366 

8,55,638 

1881-82 


82,241 

6.0G.9O1 

1868-69 

112,817 

8,81,946 

1882-83 


74,669 

6,16,422 
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of 1 rupoe a gallon was reverted to. This continued in force till 1867 when 
sparkling wines and liquors were taxed at Rupees per gallon, and all other 
wines at Rupee 1. In August 1875 the duties were further enhanced, the rates 
being 2|* rupees for sparkling wines, '>^nd 1-J- rupees for all other wines except claret 
and still Burgundy, which was charged 1 rupee. In 1876-77 the imports fell 
below those of any of the preceding ten years, and there has been a further decrease 
since 1879-80 ; this result being probably due to the increased use of spirits. In 
the> statement are contrasted the quantities and values of wines imported from 
the several countries during 1882-83. 

476. The imports of malt liquors — ale, beer, and porter — for the same 
twenty-eight years are given in the subjoined statement. [^] These imports in like 
manner with wines fluctuate greatly. Prior to 1859-60 these liquors paid a duty 
of 5 per cent., but in that yt;ar a duty of 4 annas an imporial gallon was substituted. 
In 1862-63 the duty was reduced to 2 annas, and in the following year to 1 anna, 
which is the present rate. In the statement aie coinparcd the (juantity and 
value of the imports according to the source of supply during the year 1882-83. 


[“] COUNTKIKH FHOM WIIU'H WiNK IMl*ORTEI>, WiTlI ITS QUANTITY AND TAtUE. 


Couijtrieu. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Couu trios. j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Forei^jn countrits. 

OLrt. 

HR. 

Initrpruvihcinl. 

1 CDS. 

KR. 

United Klni^dom 

France ... 

CcyloD ... 

Other countries 

CM.l+t 

6,iya 

130 

8<:s 

6,49.608 

2li.30u 

1,130 

6,630 

Bombay . . ... ... . . 

Hcngnl ... 

British Burmah 

1 1,516 

7«6 1 

12,146 

9,139 

Total ... 

61), 331 

5.R3,068 

Total .. 

2,302 i 

21,285 

Foreign ports in India 

3.036 

10, 169 

Oranil 'J’tilal , . j 

71,669 ; 

6,15,122 


[••] Quantity and Vali e of M.^lt Liqcok impokth. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

1855-66 

OLS. 

609,106 

as. 

5,26,491 

1869-70 

1866-57 

366,346 

2,93,035 

1870-71 

1857-58 

177,177 

1,82,852 

1871-72 

1858-59 

498,822 

5,38,487 

1872-73 

1859-60 

618,551 

6,41,837 

1873.74 

1860.61 ... 

294,360 

4,81,374 

1874-76 

1861-68 

194,156 

3,85.706 

1875*76 

1862-63 

287.139 

5.53,480 

1876-77 

1863-64 

276,773 

6,69,678 

1677-78 

1864-65 

331,87.3 

7,56,838 

1878-79 

1865-66 

293,999 

6,66,830 

1679-80 

1866-67 • 

331,258 

8,24,256 

1880-81 

1867-68 

283,100 

7,12.358 

1881.82 

18*;8-69 

323,533 

7,75,434 

1882-83 


* KIoyuh months. 


Quantity. 

i 

Value. 

GL 8 . 

RK. 

264,239 

6,64,505 

260,595 

6,76,3(i2 

172,614 

4,63,272 

284,358 

7.7»,051 

239,985 

6,11,041 

269.876 

6,97,363 

196,128 

5,02,455 

180,889 

3,95,313 

227,484 

4,93.675 

197,176 

4.26,352 

140,656 

3,27.079 

116, 231 

3,67,919 

ir»o,792 

3,92,434 

172,787 

3,89,016 


[•q CoCNTBItH FHO-M W|IU;|| Mai.T tilQI’OK INrORTKD, WITH ITN QUANTITY AND YAU'K. 


Countries. 

1882-83. 


1882-8a3. 

Qoantitj. 

Vttltto. 

Countries. 

. - i 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Forstyn 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Ceylon ... 

nr.R. 

161,517 

4,880 

227 

RS. 

3,64,682 

14,400 

727 

/:»tet7rovinciu^ 

Bengal ... 

Bombay 

British Burmah 

1,4^1 

1,738 

BH. 

4.348 

4,8.47 

ToUl ... 

169,624 

3,79,809 

Total 

3,159 

9,196 

Foreign' ports in India 

■B 

12 

Grand Total . . 

178,787 

3,80,016 
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477. The progress of trade under the head of apparel is shown in the 
subjoined statement. [****] The table at foot shows the countries from which apparel 
is imported and the value for the year 1 882-83. 

478. The imports of timber during the same twenty-eight years are shown in 
the subjoined statement. During the last five years tlie value of the imports 
has averaged Rupees 12,24,584. Timber is principally obtained from British 
Burmah. The table below [’‘] shows the value of timber and the several countries 
from which it was obtained in 1882-83. 

479. The statement at foot shows the value of railway materials imported 
during the same twenty-eight years. The value of imports of this class of goods 
necessaialy fluctuates, inasmuch as the traffic depends upon extension of railway 
communication in this country. The large increase in the years 1874-75 and 
1875-76 was due to the construction of the South Indian Railway ; the gradual 
completion of the line led to large falling off in the following years. Railway 
materials are obtained principally from the United Kingdom. 

480. Govkuxment storks, imports and exports. — ^The imports of Government 
stores during the year 1882-83 amounted to Rupees 25,70,837. The principal 
articles imported are building materials, hardware and cutlery, liquors, machinery, 
paper, telegraph materials, woollen, piece-goods, salt, leather manufactures, railway 
materials, agricultural implements, gram and tea. All these articles, excepting 
salt, arrack (liquors), gram and tea, arc obtained from the United Kingdom ; salt is 
obtained from Bomliay for consumption in the West Coast districts ; jvrraek from 
Ceylon for consumption within the Town of Madras and its environs, and agricul- 
tural implements, gram and tea from Bengal. The exports under this head are 


[•*3 Valui of Apparel import. 


1855-56 ... 

Rs. 7.39,697 

1862-63 ... 

Rs. 10.33,052 

1869-70 

... Bs. 11,01,210 

1876-77 

... Rrt. 16,.'12,621 

18.56-67 ... 

„ 8,35,747 

1863.64 ... 

„ 11,60,863 

1870-71 


ll.76,2Sl 

1877-78 

.. „ It'S. 41,366 

1837-58 ... 

„ 10,97,186 

186M>5 

12,85,052 

1871-72 

... 1, 

15,37,783 

1878-79 

16,08.726 

1S38-59 ... 

„ 12,78,149 

1865-66 ... 

„ 12,31,181 

1872-73 

... »» 

16,23,70.5 

1879-80 

... 16,77,654 

1859-60 ... 

„ 11,12,170 

1860-67 ... 

„ 9,3C>,385 

1873-74 

... ,, 

16,28,666 

1880-81 

... „ 16,11.182 

1860-61 ... 

„ 10.65,927 

1867-68 ... 

11,50,663 

1874-76 

... ,, 

14,48,625 

18^1-82 

... „ 14,39,201 

1861.62 ... 

„ 10,54,715 

18(58-69 ... 

„ 12,93,019 

1875-76 

>». If 

18,10,154 

1882-83 

... „ 17,13,495 

[**] COUNTEIBM FROM WHICH APPAUKL IMPORTED, AND ITS VALUE. 






Foreign countririi. 




Intrrproviucinf. 


United Kingdom ... 


Us. 7,85.746 

Bengal 



Rs. 60.004 

Franoe 



„ 7,10.475 

Bontbaj 

... 


... , 

1,31,828 

CeTlon 



„ 5,ti33 

British Bui’iuah 

... ... 

... , 

2..t54 

Straits SeltN'inonls 


„ 6,550 





— 

Other countrit'H 


„ 9, 175 




Ti»lal .. 

. 1,91,186 



Total 

.. 15,17,779 



Iri'ttiid Total .. 

17,13,495 

Foreign ports in India 



1,530 






r^] Value of Timbee and Wood imports. 






1855-56, ... 

Rs. 9,28.712 

1862-63 .. 

Rs. 10,73,578 

1869-70 

... Bs. 

13,84,172 

1876-77 

... R.S. 17,21,911 

18.5667 ... 

„ 30,42,322 

1863-64 ... 

10,29.853 

1870-71 

... ,, 

12, .54,967 

1877-78 

14,93,576 

1857-58 

„ 16,41.951 

1861-65 ... 

12,32.257 

1871-78 

... ,, 

10,47,406 

1878-79 

... „ 10.66, 14*J 

] 8.58-59 ... 

„ 9,14,288 

1865-66 ... 

., 20,06,832 

1872-73 

... „ 

11,97.435 

1879-80 

10,10,879 

1839-60 ... 

„ 8,41,123 

1866-67 

„ 10.67,665 

1873-74 


18,52,080 

1H80-81 

10,16,989 

1860-61 ... 

„ 7,14,255 

1867-(>8 ... 

„ 12,19,703 

1874-76 

... ,1 

15,79,354 

1881-82 

... „ 12,48,073 

1861-62 

„ 7,10,036 

1868-69 ... 

12,42,129 

1875-76 

... ff 

15,17,622 

1882-83 

11,51,833 


pq Countries fbok which Timber imported, and its talus 
Foreign countriee. 

Ceyloa 2,80,537 i] 

Straits Settlonionts ... ... 13,985 

United Kingdom ... „ 8,019 

Other ooantries » 900 


Total ... 2,53,441 


Foreign ports in India 


British Burmah 

Bombay 

Bengal 


Interproeineial. 


18.55-56 
1S.S6.57 
1837-68 
is.58.5e 
1839 60 
I860 61 
1861-69 


Bs. 22,41,162 
„ 82,46,923 
„ 4,98.108 

„ 8.00,014 

„ 21,61,136 
96,66,226 
„ 27,76,194 


Rs. 6,96,5.84 
„ 1,35,911 

„ 20,001 


Total ... 8,52,199 




45,893 



F Railway 

AIatebials. 



1862-63 

... Rs. 9,26,179 

1869-70 

... Rs. 8.19,871 

1863-64 

... 21,14, 58& 

1870-71 

... „ 19,85,305 

186-4-65 

... „ 16,84,102 

1871-72 

6.02,819 

1865.66 

... 1, 33,98.024 

1872-73 

... „ 8,60,267 

1860-67 

... „ 14,56,453 

1873-74 

12,86,673 

1867-68 

... „ ^4,44,375 

1874-75 

... „ 32.70,330 

1868-69 

... „ 19.19.338 

1875-76 

... „ 46,95|289 


Grand Total ... ll,5l.N33 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 
1878 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 
1882-88 


Rs. 20.75,164 
„ 19,61,663 
,. 16,56.927 
., 5,30.391 

„ 7,93(,i:i9 

„ ll,56;ill 
7,90,181 
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g enerally insignificant. The total exports and imports of Government stores 
uring a recent period of twelve years are compared below. [”] 

481. Tbeasuke, iJiroKTs .\nd e.xports. — The subjoined statement [’*] shows the 
imports and exports of treasure for this PresidencytJuring a recent twenty-eiglit 
years. The figures do not include remittances between ports within the Pre.sidoncy. 
Of recent years the net imports have greatly diminished. The net imports ot gold 
and silver during the same twenty-eiglit years are separately shown bcIow.[”] /I'ho 


p*] Total Exports and Imports op Government Storks. 


Years. 

Ex ports. 

Im|>ort«. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1871-73 

RH. 

84.662 

27.63^,254 

1877-78 

K.S. 

f>.l2,639 

ks. 

48,11,826 

1872-73 

7,205 

41,40,118 

1878-79 

4,89,1122 

26,99,798 

1873-74 

830 

; >5,41,818 

1879-80 

lU,fW,6l2 

35,92,338 

1874-76 

87,504 

43,97,664 

1880.81 

13,79,269 

35.75,795 

1876.76 

1 18,652 

42,97.428 

1881-82 

9,80,793 

29,18,701 

1876-77 

1 2,80.167 

43,43,951 

1882-83 

4,35,865 

25,76,837 


p*] Imports and Exports op Treasure. 



Imports. 

Exports. j 


Years. 

Hy Govern- 
uiont. 1 

By privatu 
nidiviUuaJs. 

Total. 

By Govern- 
ment. 

1 

IJy private 
individuals. 

1 

Total. 1 

Net Imports. 


1855.66 

1856.57 

1857.58 
1858-69 
1869.60 
1860-61 
1861.62 
1H62.G3 
1863*64 
186 i 65 
1865-66 

1866.67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 78 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
1875. 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 
r878.79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 
1882-S3 


3,03,310 

51.624 


5i!02.833 

44,30,000 


3.00. 000 

3.00. 000 
3,3r>,3fK» 

2 . 00 . 000 
8,82,000 
6.97,000 

45,99,293 

27,000 


1,37,10,286 
1,70,37.382 
1,86,21,912 
1,39,92,897 
1,73,88,060 
2,07,25,887 
2.22,8o,SK)0 
2,52,81,057 
3.16,45,736 
3,03.13,248 
3,66, 1 1,092 
1,36,8.3,953 
1,12,93,529 
2,25,60.091 
1,76,42,023 
79,68,321 
1,01,82,238 
1,15,81,380 
82,67,633 
87,10,178 
88,65,079 

81.88.615 
45,88,135 
37,95,741 
47.66,3(»2 

49.31.616 
37,98,343 
38,54,573 


1.37.10.286 
1,70.37,382 
1,86,21,912 
1,42.96.207 
1,74,39.684 
2,07,25,887 
2,22,85,900 
3,03,86,890 
3,60,75,736 
3,03.13,248 
3,66,41,093 
1,36,83,955 
1,12,93,529 
2,25,60.091 
1.76.42,023 
82,68.321 
1,04,82.238 
1,19,16,680 
84.67,633 
96,92,179 
95,62,079 
1,27,87,908 
46,15,135 
37,95,744 
47,66,362 
49,31,616 I 
37.i»8.343 
38,54,573 i 


7,14,637 

10,00,000 

24,22,016 


30.00. 000 
1,57,03,000 

b9,20,iHX) 

62.00. 000 
67,28,085 
79 , 00,000 

5,23,000 

5,60,243 

62,91,917 

6,05,625 

35,26,(M)3 

87,39,492 

64.28.012 
12.06,305 

31.07.013 
1,00,52,743 

95,66,419 

39,08,010 

23,84,241 

04,48,798 

33,61,345 


37,03,614 

23,33,678 

91,29,456 

66,61,731 

40,97,547 

59,88.481 

36,58,486 

26,50,551 

63,36,281 

91,95,192 

01.03.368 
1,08.00,995 

22,55,634 

31,58.960 

55,62,414 

1,09,21,014 

62,62,299 

34,66,865 

96,54,012 

33.26,323 

31,65,232 

65.51,077 

62,85.218 

29.15.368 
28, 1 5.209 
33,36,761 
33,12,014 
14.91,617 I 


41,18,251 
33,33,678 
1,15,51,472 
56,61,731 
40.97.517 
59,88,481 
36,58,486 
66.50,551 
2,20,39,281 
1,81,15,192 
1,26,03,3IW 
1,75,29,680 
1,01.55,631 I 
36.8l,9»J0 
6 1, 22, *157 
1,72,12,961 - 

68,67.824 
69,92,958 
1,83,94,134 * 
97,51,965 - 
43 71,537 
96.58.120 
l,63.37.9tn - 
1,25,11,787 - 
67,23,219 !- 
57.21,(Kt5 - 
97,60,812 !- 
48,52,962 U 


92,92,035 
1,37,03.701 
70.70,410 
86,31, 176 
1,33,42,137 
1,17,37, 106 
1,86,27.114 
2,17,36,339 
I, »U, 36, 152 
1,21,98,056 
2,40,37.724 
38,15.725 
1 l,37.N95 
1,88.78.131 
1,15.19.366 
89. I 1.6 
36,t 1. M 1 
49,23,722 
99,26.501 
1,62,787 
51,90.542 
31.29.788 
1,17,22,826 
87,16,013 
19, 56, ><5 7 

7 . 89.389 
59,62,469 

9.98.389 


[”] Net Imports ok Gold and Silver. 


Years. 

Net tm|>ortH 
of f;old. 

Net imports 
of silver. 

Years. 

Not imports 
of gold. 

Net imports 
of silvor. 

1855-56 

H.N. 

22 , 39,220 

RH. 

70 , 62,809 

1869-70 

■ H . 

99 , 05,334 

RH. 

16 , 14,032 

1856.57 

29 , 77,753 

1 , 07 . 25,951 

1870-71 

46 , 88,967 

1 , 36 , 83,597 

14 , 50,923 

1867-58 

45 , 56,539 

25 , 13,901 

1871-72 

50 . 65,330 

1858.69 

31 , 84,436 

54 , 50,040 

1872-73 

47 , 69,328 

1 , 54,494 

1859-60 

51 , 67,188 

81 , 84,949 

1873-74 

1 ?. 05,286 

1 . 16 . 31,787 

1860-61 

74 , 04,090 

73 . 33,316 

1874-75 

22 , 28,960 

23 , 91,747 

1861.68 

93 , 20,865 

93 , 06,549 

1875.76 

29 , 13,576 

22 , 76,066 

1868-63 

1 , 18 . 91,511 

1 , 28 , 44,828 

1876-77 

14 , 85,139 

16 , 44,640 

1868.64 

1 , 28 , 40.054 

11 , 95.798 

1877-78 

18 . 51,659 

1 . 35 , 74,485 

1864-65 

1 , 31 , 38.199 

9 . 35.148 

1878-79 

11 , 70.986 

98 , 87,(129 

1865-66 

1 , 09 , 08,682 

1 , 31 , 29.192 

1879-80 

1 23 , 00,295 

42 , 67.152 

1866-67 • 

31 . 68.461 

70 . 14,186 

1880.81 

20 , 89,668 

28 , 79,057 

1867.68 

56 , 49.388 

45 , 11,848 

1881-82 

23 , 39,059 

63 , 01,528 

1868 ^ 

85 , 26,747 

1 , 08 . 51,384 

1882.88 

20 , 16,318 

30 , 14,707 


* SloTen months. 
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imports oi silver are chiefly from Ceyion, Goa, Bombay and Beneral. There arc 
large exports to Ceylon. 

(c) Sea-going Trade — Interportal. 

482. Amount of iNTEaronTAL trade. — The interportal import trade within tho 
Presidency in 1882-83 amounted in value to 126J lakhs of rupees and the export 
trade to 134-^ lakhs. The total interportal trade bears generally tho proportion of 
16*7 per cent, to the total trade. The statement at foot [”^j compares tho exports 
and imports for tho twelve years ending 1882-83. 

483. Imports and exports under interportal trade. — The statement at foot [”] 
shows the principal commodities imported and exported during the year 1882-8ih 

484. Treasure under interportal trade. — The movements of treasure within 


[■^•] Imterpohtal Tbahk. 


- 

— 

Merchan* 

disc. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

- 

— 

Morehan* 

diso. 

1871-78.. 

' 

( Imports ... 

1 

RS. 

1,08,71.814' 

! 

37,90,702 

KS. 

2,06.0.8,546 

1877-78 ... 

( Imports ... 

KS. 1 

3.18,28.540 

j. EuportB .. 

1,00.21,320 

48,58.847 

2,14,80,107 

Export.^ ... 

2,74,24,382; 

X872-73 .. 

C Iinporta . . 

1,50,0*3.423 

17,18,101 

l,r.7.‘>7,884 

1878-79 - 

[ Imports .. 

1 , 4 1.30.70t; 

i Exports ... 

1.53,04.511) 

18,18.097 i 

1,71,82,010 

^ Exports ... 

1,11,18,569 

1873-74... 

f Imports ... 

' 1,70.59,901! 

45,47.051 ! 

2,10,07.012 

1879-80 

1 Imporru ... 

1.28.20,109 

i Exports ... 

! 1,72,11,459 

43,00,070 

2,15,71,529 

[ Exports ... 

1 ,33,01,883 

1874-76... 

f Imports ... 

1,81,50, 313^ 

21,71,890 ; 

2 03,22,209 

1880.81 ... j 

1 Imports ... 

1.30,03.580 

i Exports ... 

1 1,69, 10.224' 

28,40,892 

1,97,57,116 

[ Exports ... 

1.32,59,182 

1876-78... 

( Imports ... 

1 1.72,59.081 1 

24,09,141 , 

1.90,68.822 

1881-82 ... j 

[ Imports .. 

l,00,r)9,5t>9 

I Exports , . 

1,03,73,2721 

29,91,753 i 

1,93,61.025 

[ Exports . . 

1,11,21,083 

1876-77... 

( Imports ... 
Exports . . . 

3,02,01.5001 

2,00,60.099j 

59,70,093 : 3,61,72.199 
60,04,278 I 3,32,54.377 

X882.83 ... 1 

[ Imports ... 

L Exports ... 

1,20,75,051 

1.34,01,400 


Trciiwuro. 


RB. 

G.S,iy,i* IG 

2G, Ui.fiiJG 

r»2,rii*.7 1 7 

2y,0!M‘>.0 

30, HU, 813 

47,.VJ!,h:»2 


Total. 


UK. 

3,82,1 8, U>7 
3,42,73,028 

1.00. 51.31; 1 
],7u,2ii.235 
1,5 h, 33,4.11 

1.00. 22.503 
l,H3,2U.3l»3 
1 , 88 , 501,008 
1,30,2’8,708 
I. *12, 04.020 
1,72,11,5112 
1,82,11.238 


[’’] KxPOBT^ and iMrOHTS UNDER INTERPORTAL TbADK. 






Exports. 


1 inports. 


Articles. 











Quantity. 

Vahio. 


QiJADtity. 

V*a)i»e. 






RS. 



us. 

Grain and Pulse 


... Cwt. 

868,604 

21,92,003 


872,621 

21 75.301 

Cotton, Manufactures 


... Yds. 

6,207,789 

13, .35, .^>05 


0,907.S<i9 

ir».GH,3l3 

Pieoe-iroods 


... Ko. 

123,92.5 

7.3,023 


L'-AOSl 

nO.cjs.-, 

Twist and 

am ■ . . 


lb. 

2,115,78.5 

1.3,88,1 #',9 


2.155.818 

J 1.21,770 

Seeds 



... Cwt. 

70,073 

3,12,217 


OI.I.'D 

2-V1.757 

Oils ., 



... Gals- 

315,859 

3,25,728 


.3.32 OsC 

3,*I0.S.',8 

Spices 



lb. 

7,403,825 

13,21,594 


7,681.627 

l.H,t;u,:j3i 

Proristons 



... Val. 


2,65,678 



2.51.7.50 

Metals 



... Cwt. 

23,617 

1,71,977 


21..513 

1,>'2,8I0 

Suorar 



... ,, 

207,420 

8,77,708 


204,772 

7,.3f;,p90 

Jute and manufactures of 


... Val. 


2,68,875 



.3,11,199 

Tobacco 

.... 


lb. 

2,0G4,?77 

2,02,500 


2,625,750 

2,10, 124 

Fruits and T^getablcs 


... Viil. 


2,53,634 

< 

i 

34,856 

640,335 

1,10,710 

Bides and skins 

... 

I Cwt. 
•• 1 No. 

31,085 

665,662 

J 9,71,0J)4 

J J 0.7.5,256 

Timber and manufactures of 

... Val. 

... 

1,81,469 


23.360 

2,05,076 

Dyeinir and oolourinic materials ... 

... Cwt. 

22,767 

1,89,8^47 


1,9.5,893 

Oolfee 


, ... 

... ,, 

19,447 

6,11,238 


26,710 

8,54,717 

Liquors, spirits 

Coir and rope 

... 

... Gals. 

81,876 

1,79,629 


18,639 

l,at.25H 

... 

... Cwt. 

15,080 

96,535 


8,683 

51,4.54 

Wool manufactures 


... Val. 


97,929 



H9,0f)2 

Ail other artiolas 



... ,, 


8.98,419 



13,08,002 




Total ... 

... 

1,S8,7G,49] 


1,29,20.183 



Gorernment Stores ... 


8,09, B63 

... 

6,41,223 

Extorts and 

iMToata OF 

Tebasukb on deb 

iNTSRrORTAL TBADB. 






— 

Gold. 

1 Silver. 


Total. 



Ssporle 

( Private 


44.881 

27,38,561 


27,82,832 



' i f lovcmmont 



19.70,000 


19,70.000 



Imports 

( Private 


44,187 

32,72,351 


33. 16,5:18 



* I OoveruDient 


... 

12,20,000 


12,20,000 
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the Presidency are represented in 1882-83 by imports Rupees 45,36.538 and 
exports Rupees 47>52,832. 

485. Shipping coasting teadb.— The total number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared at all the ports of the Madras Presidency from British ports 
in other Presidencies and foreign ports in India with cargoes and m ballast aiiruig 
a recent period of thirteen years have been as indicated below. [ J Ihese nguies 
are exclusive of the coasting trade within the Presidency. It will be seen that 
during recent years while the number of vessels remains almost stationary the 
tonnage has nearly doubled. In 1882-83 there was a decrease botli in the number 
and tonnage. 

486. The same by distetcts. — The share of each district in the coasting trade 
has been as shown below [”*] for the year 1882-83. The shipping for Malabar 
and South Canara consist almost wholly of sailing vessels which carry on an 
extensive trade with Bombay. Details of the nationality of the above vessels for 
1882-83 are shown bolow.[*“J 

487. The same saimno and steam. — ^The shipping engaged in the coasting 
trade within the Presidency during the year .1882-83 is represented by the figures 
indicated below. [*‘] 


[^■] Shifpinq CoASTiNO Tead*. 


Yean. 

VeeaelB. 

Tone. 

Yean. 

Voeeels. 

Tone. 

1870-71 

9.5G7 

1,524,914 

1877-78 

12,382 

3,757,878 

1871-72 

10,443 

1,607.092 

1878-79 

11,493 

3,524,921 

1872-73 

11,499 

1,762,447 

1879-80 

11,499 

3,606,792 

1873-74 

10,576 

1.874.472 

1880-81 

11,316 

3,718,474 

1874-75 

10,600 

2.488,314 

1881-82 

11,183 

3,805,586 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

10,908 

12,362 

3.097,235 

3,402,590 

1882.83 

10,978 

2,116,800 


[’•] Shipping Coasting Trade by DisTRrcta. 


— 

VessetM. 

Tods. 



VnaaelH. 

Tons. 

_ f Entered ... 

Modroe ( CUuirod 

, f Entered ... 

Oranlm i Cloerod ... 

^ f Entered 

\.xaK»patein ^ cicurod ... 

- ( Entered ... 

lClenro.1 ... 

^ ( Entered ... 

*^ »■*'“* i Cleared ... 

„ ( Entered ... 

[ Cleared ... 

„ * f Entered ... 

South Areot ^ Cleared .. 

1 

198 

167 

138 

170 

23 

38 

123 

142 

7 

35 

8 

23 

1 

214,994 
234,361 
181,631 
213,888 
10,182 
18,986 
79,642 
Hi, 052 
736 
8,012 

4,348 
4,240 
28,846 1 

— . . 1 Entered ... 

TWJO™ i Cloored .. 

f KntCrod 

lac»re.l ... 

Tinnoeelly -{ Cleared 

SontliCanata • • ( eJeared 

\r.iiiK,... ( Kntercd ... 

\ Cleared ... 

f K^tored ... 
Total ... ... 

88 

139 

55 

0 

63 

6.6 

l,(i58 

1,684 

2,7»l 

3,315 

48,683 

71,914 

6,081 

1,073 

62,316 

76,015 

99.tHiO 

93,951 

323,516 

222,278 

5,157 

5,821 

1,031,081 

1,085,719 


[•*] Nationaiity or above Vessels. 


— 

Veseoli. 

Tons. 

— 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British ... 

C Entered ... 

534 

762,692 


4,060 

164.866 

*■* (.Cleared 

649 

787,281 

4,694 

182.303 


V Entorod ... 

121 

76,719 



Bnttsii loflUoii 

•"i. Cleared ... 

166 

84,200 




Tonigii 

( Entered ... 

442 

46,904 


6,157 

1,031,081 

*’*i Cleared ... 

418 

81,986 

6,821 

1,085,710 


Baiuno and Steam. 


— 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Vnssels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British ports within tho PnsidenoY J * 

11.766 

11.704 

460,479 
460,725 1 

1,627 

1,646 

2,190,912 

2,217,037 
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(d) ItUand Trade. 

488. Nature of Information. — The matter given hitherto has dealt with sea- 
going trade. Inland trade is by far the most considerable, inasmuch as the bulk 
of production is consumed in the country, and even interportal trade on the long 
seaboard plays but a subordinate part in distribution. As regards inland trade 
however the only statistics available are : — (i) the returns of exports and imports 
of goods passing to and from the foreign European settlements of Yanam, Pondi- 
cherry, CaricasT, and Mahe ; (ii) the returns of trade with the native states of 
Hyderabad and Mysore ; and (iii) the traffic returns of tiie Madras and South 
Indian Railways. The returns of trade with the foreign European settlements are 
compiled by the special establishments maintained at the frontier stations for the 
purpose of levying duty, Ac., and forwarded to the Collector’s office, where they 
are put together by the ordinary establishments and submitted to the Board of 
Revenue in certain forms prescribed by the Government of India similar to those 
for sea-borne trade. These returns are tabulated in the Board’s office and for- 
warded to the Government of India monthly. The land traffic with the native 
states of Mysore and Hyderabad has been registered since December 1880. The 
registi'ation is effected by a small establishment maintained for the purpose at all 
the principal stations on the frontiers, through which the bulk of the trade usually 
passes. Monthly returns of the traffic thus registered arc submitted by Collectors 
to the Board of Revenue, where they are tabulated and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. There were formerly 
returns of trade with Travancore across the Tinnevelly frontier, but these were, 
discontinued in 1880, as the proportion of Travancore land-trade to Travancore 
sea-trade was held not to be large enough to warrant the expense. The returns 
of the traffic by the Madras and South Indian Railways for each half-yfar are 
received by the Board from the Consulting Engineer for Railways and transmitted 
to the local Government for information. In Vol. II, App. LXXXIX is given a 
statistical return of industries in the Presidency. 

(e) Traders. 

489. Number and Description. — According to the classification adopted in the 
census of 1881, the total mercantile male population in the Presidency, including 
Poodoocottah and the Agency Tracts, amounted to 186,170, sub-divided into mer- 
cantile men (78,268) and other general dealers (107,902). This will rcla< almost 
wholly to inland trade. The trading population in 1871 was returned at 640,273, 
but the classification then carried out was not on the same principle as that followed 
in 1881 ; and there are so many difficulties attending a definition of tlie term, 
that the numbers cannot be said to be of much value in either case. The follow- 
ing are a few of the chief trading ocenpations of the Presidency : — arrack-sellers, 
bangle-sellers, fi.sh-scllers, cloth-njcrchants, cattle-dealers, bankers and money- 
lenders, oil-mongers, s-alt merchants, indigo-dealers, leatlier merchants, wood and 
charcoal dealers. A great majority of the merchants and bazaar-men are gener.al 
dealers, and their shops supply the usual requirements of the community. All 
castes and classes of the people are traders, though certain branches of the trade 
remain chiefly in the hands or the Chetty or trading castes. Traders are most 
numerous in the northern coast districts and the town of Madras and fewest in South 
Arcot, Salem, and Trichinopoly. The chief trading caste is the Chetty, of' whose 
male population as many as 42 per cent, are engaged in trade. Next are the fisber- 
zqan and toddy-drawing castes, who have respectively about 3 and 5 per cent, of 
their numbers occupied in trade and coinmerco. The mixed class of Mnssalmans, 
known as Lubbays and jMoplahs, are petty traders to a largo extent, and indeed all’ 
the divisions of Mahomedans seem .to furnish a larger number of traders than the 
Hindoos. 


(f) Law. 

490. Nature of the Subject.— T he subject of mercantile and trade law i« 
too extensive to be treated here. There is less occasion to do so, as the legal 

VOL. i. 90 
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arrangements for buying, selling, and transmitting commodities are much the same 
among all civilized countries. Mercantile law constitutes a considerable section of 
civil Siw ; as for instance under the heads of partnership, debtor and creditor, joint 
stock companies, principal and agent, shipping, bills of exchange, contracts, insur- 
ance, and many others. Trade is also alSected by the law relating to weights and 
measures, currency, adulteration, &c. Special trades are controlled by special 
enactments. Reference must be made to the law at large. 


MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRIES. 

491. Intkoductiok. — 'About manufactures little is known officially except from 
the census returns. In 1881 there were 742,737 males engaged in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics and dress, of whom nearly three-fourths were weavers. About 
70,972 persons were workers in skin and leather ; and about 19,288 were tailors. 
The great bvxlk of the people of India do not indulge in clothing that requires the 
aid of a tailor to shape and sew it, but some of the better classes of both sexes 
wear out jackets; hence the small number of tailors, compared with the numbers 
engaged in making shoes, or coverings for the feet. The produce of the Indian 
looms is not exported now to any great extent. In former days the chintzes of 
Masulipatam enjoyed a great celebrity abroad. They wore celebrated for the 
freshness and permanency of their dyes, the colours being brighter after washing 
than before. There is still a small demand for these articles in Burmah, the Strait's, 
and the Persian Gulf ; but Manchester goods have nearly driven the Indian exjjorter 
out of the field. The home-made cloths however still hold their own in competition 
■xvith British goods. There is nothing corresponding to the cotton and jute mills 
of Bombay and Calcutta. After weaving, working in metals appears to be the most 
widespread native industry. This is almost the exclusive employment of certain 
divisions of the artizan castes. In 1881 of a total of 151,-1'14 males engaged in 
labour connected with the metals, abont’90 per cent, of the whole were members 
of the Hindoo artizan castes. The metal-workers formed about one per cent, of the 
entire male population. Blacksmiths or iron- workers were in 1881 52,235 in 
number; gold and silver smiths 76,469; brass and copper smiths 17,798 and 
workers in tin 224. There are a few other occupations under this heading, as 
“engravers,” “platers,” “wire-drawers,” “ kpife-makei’s,” &c., but the number.s 
so engaged are insignificant. Repeated efforts have been made by English capi- 
talists to introduce European methods of smelting iron in various parts of the 
Presidency, but hitherto these attempts have been uniformly unsuccessful. The 
simplicity of Hindoo domestic life is especially noticeable in the furniture of their 
houses. As a rule, no house contains either chairs, raised seats or tables, and the 
people sit and sleep either on the bare floors, or on mats or carpets. 14-4,131 
persons are returned by the census as engaged in occupations connected with the 
manufacture of household goods, or about t>ne per cent, of the males. Of this 
number, upwards of 50,000 manufacture earthenware pots for bolding water and 
cooking food, while about 16,000 weave baskets and rattan work. In some 
districts the people u.S 0 cots of wicker work to sleep upon. The weaving of mats 
gives employment to upwards of 3,000 persons. Almost the only example of a 
remunerative English factory at the present day is the Aska Sugar Works in 
Ganjam, which manufactures sugar for export, and rum and ricc-spirit for local 
consumption. Tho produce of this factory has repeatedly obtained honourable 
mention at exhibitions in Europe. Among local specialities which have attracted 
Emropean curiosity may be mentioned the jewellery of Trichinopoly, the manu- 
facture of ornaments and knick-knacks of ivory and horn at Vizagapataiii, and the 
carving of sandalwood in Canara. Though there is very little official information, 
iin attempt will now be made to give some detail regarding the nature of the 
principal manufactures and industries of the Presidency obtained from various 
sources. Such industries will be omitted as are dealt with separately in this 
volume, as being the subject of special administrative machinery. The Index and 
Glonary contains brief descriptions of all the minor plants, &o., of the Presidency 
furnishing useful products ; given under their technical, English, and native titles. 
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492. Dbscbiption of the Manufactubes and Industbies — Banket-work. — Baskets 
are nmde of bamboo, palm leaves and various varieties of rattan and cane as in other 
parts of India. On the west coast very durable baskets are constructed from the 
leaves of the screwpine (Pandatnis odoratissimns), and at Poolicat, twenty-live miles 
north of Madras, baskets, plain or coloured, are made by plaiting the leaves of the 
palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis), and also of rattsin. The workmen have begun to 
substitute aniline colours for their own permanent dyes, which is to be regretted. 
Brass. — The metal used is an alloy of copper and tin and is therefore not really 
brass but bronze. In Tanjore and Madura weapon.s were formerly carved in metal 
with great skill, and the art is not yet extinct. A favourite process is to cover the 
brass ground with figures or designs in copper or silver, apparently hammered and 
dovetailed on to the brass. A somewhat similar manufacture is found at Tripatty, 
w'here coarsely executed articles are made for sale to the pilgrims visiting that 
shrine. The contrast between the bright silver ornamentation and the dai-ker brass 
ground is striking and oft’ective and becomes heightened by age. Tho designs are 
mythological with subordinate lloral ornamentation. A number of brass aud copper 
utensils thus ornamented were sent to the late Calcutta International Exhibition 
in 1883-84, w'here they attracted great attention and commanded a reatiy sale. 
Bretoeries. — The only breweries in the Presidency are on the Neilghorry hills. Tho 
license of the Llangollen Brewery at Marlemund near Ootacainund was withdrawn 
in October 1883. The Neilghorry Brewery, Ootacainund, has a contract to supply 
beer to the troop.s, and in 1883 paid excise duty upon 75,528 gallons of ale and 
42,768 jgallons of porter. Bricks and tiles. — In all parts of the Presidency tiles and 
bricks of an inferior quality are manufactured, but on the west coast a superior 
description of tiles has been introduced by tho Basel Mission. In tho district of 
South Canara there are numerous tile and brick factories, of which'sovcu make tiles 
by machinery. The Basel Mission tile sind brick factory has recently been fitted 
with patent gas kilns, and last year turned out 25,043,600 lb., valued at Rupees 
1,41,841. Carpets. — Warangal, situated 112 miles north-east of Hyderabad, has 
been long famous for its silk carpets, but it also makes carpets in cotton and wool. 
The tints are bright, without interfering with the harmony of the colours. Ellore, 
in the Godavery district, also makes woollen carpets. Cotton carpets are made at 
Adony and elsewhere in tho Presidency. In the Vellore and Salem central jails 
much attention has for a length of time been given to tho manufacture of woollen 
carpets, and the goods turned out, especially at Vellore, are readily .soM at high 
prices in the London market. Large quantities of durrees or cotton rugs of 
beautifully coloured patterns are made in tho Vellore jail. Cloths. — Amongst the 
Hindoo population everything connected with clothing is more or less regulated by 
the laws of caste, so that articles of this clas.s posses.s almost an ethnological 
interest. The brilliancy of tho colours in native cloths and tluar general arrange- 
ment give a result which while unbecoming to fair skin.s, is suitable to those of 
darker complexion. Cloths are mostly tho product of native looms. In many 
cases, European fabrics owing to their cheapness have begun to drive out the native 
manufactures. Arnee muslin is exceedingly fine, and would bo styled in Europe a 
gossamer texture ; but it is now very I’arely made. The , bleaching process in this 
case occupies about a mouth, and when u piece of pui’o white Arnee muslin is 
immersed in water it can witli difficulty be seen. A similar fabric was formerly 
made in the Nellore and Godavery districts, but the industry is now almost if not 
entirely extinct. Condiments. — Living mostly on a vegetable diet, and often 
consuming large quantities of crude substances, the natives of India seek to give a 
zest to their diet by the use of pungent and aromatic condiments. To a native of 
India nearly every meal contains a curry, and a pungent decoction, known as 
pepper-water, is drunk when a curry cannot be bad. The Hindoo uses much ghee 
or clarified butter, and is content for a condiment with strong popper and cayenne. 
The Mabomedan uses a much greater variety of condiment, in the form of chatnies, 

f ickles, &c. Cotton. — The cotton grown on the black and red soils of this 
residency is for the most part pressed into bales and shipped to Europe. There 
are thirty-one presses in the Presidency, situated chiefly at Tuticorin, Coimbatore, 
Bellary and Goontoor. In Madras there are four mills at work, and there is one 
mill at Bellary. These five mills work up more than 3,500 tons of cotton each year 
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and turn out yarn, &c., valued at more than Rupees 18,00,000. Dings. — The 
dru^s used in tne Presidency will be found enumerated in the Glossary and Index. 
The list is so lengthy that no attempt can be made to compress it within limits 
suitable for insertion here. Dyeing and colouring. — The plants in Southern India 
from which dyes are obtained ai’o very numerous. Among these are Indigofera 
tinctoria, producing the indigo of commerce, which is very extensively ciiltivated 
in Cuddapah, the Ki.stna, Vizagapatam and other districts. The brilliant scarlet dye 
which characterises the Masulipatam cloths is derived from chayroot (Oldenlandia 
or Hedyotis urabellata), and in other districts a scarlet dye is obtained from Kubia 
cordifolia. The palampore, as its name implies, is intended for a bed cover, 
and some specimens of the older palampores are very artistic, both as regards tho 
composition of their complex patterns and their coloring. In some cases tho 
figures are printed on the cloth with wooden blocks, but all the finer palampore.s 
ai’e prepared by stencilling and hand-painting. The stencil plates are made of 
stout pieces of paper. On these the outlines of the pattern arc first traced in ink, 
and then perforated with minute holes in the most accurate manner with a fine 
needle. The stencil is then complete, and when in use is placed on the cloth and 
covered with charcoal in very fine powder, which is rubbed so as to make it pass 
through the minute perforations and leave a tracing. The rest of tho work is done 
entirely by hand, and thus considerable scope is given for the exhibition of indivi- 
dual taste in the selection and grouping of colours. A class of palampore made in 
the Calastry Zemindarry contains mythological scenes and full descriptions of 
these in the vernacular. Embroidery. — The work of this kind done in Soutli 
India is chiefly carried on hj poor Mahomedans, and the industry seems to havo 
been introduced by them. Some of the more costly styles, such as gold embroidered 
silk and velvet, can only be got to order, and as there is little demand for such 
expensive articles, the art may, it is to be feared, die out. Fibres and their 
preparation. — Southern India is particularly rich in fibres suitable for tho manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, ropes or paper, but as yet these fibres have not secured a 
place in commerce. Much attention was given to the subject w'hen the Crimean 
war shut out Russian hemp from Britain. The best known among fibres are tho 
following : Abutilon Indicum, country mallow ; Agave vivipara, aloe ; Boclimcria 
nivea, China grass ; Cannabis sativa, Indian hemp ; Crotalaria juncea, sunn hemp ; 
Fourcroya gigan tea, large aloe; Hibiscus cannabinus, hemp; Musa paradisinen, 

g lantain; Musa textilis, Manilla hemp; Pandanus odoratis.simu8, .screwpinc ; 

auseviera Zeylanica, bowstring hemp. The fibres are prepared by hand labour, and 
their commercial value is lessened by the want of care and of cleanliness in the 
process, which is usually by maceration in water and beating and scraping. Tho 
great desideratum is some simple and efficient machine which will extract the fibre 
cheaply and ensure a constant supply for export. Many efforts have been inndo 
to meet this want, but all from one cause or another have ended in failure, Tho 
only fibre now exported in any quantity is coir, the outer husk of the coconnut. 
The exports of this from Madras ports to foreign countries in 1882-83 amounted to 
113,512 cwt., valued at Rupees 9,92,987. Gwm. — Gum is an exudation from very 
many plants, the best known being that of the Acacia Arabica, the gum arabic of 
commerce, but the gum from other trees is often e:^orted under that name. In 
addition to gum properly so called, which is soluble in water, are other substances 
such as caoutchouc, the produce of Ficus elastica and other trees, gutta-percha 
derived from Isonandra gutta, and resins of various sorts. Hides and skins. — Tho 
tanning and export of skins have of late years become very large industries. in South 
India, and Maaras leather is well known and highly appreciated both in European 
and American markets. In fact South Indian skins fetch so much higher a price 
than those shipped at other ports in India, that salted hides are sent from Bengal to 
be tanned ana exported from Madras. The superiority of the Madras leather is 
partly due to the fine quality of the bark used for tanning it, and partly to the 
superior methods of manipulation. The bark is obtained from a small shrub (Cassia 
auriculata), which grows wild all over the country, and is in great demand. During 
1882-83 there were exported from Madras 1,737 owt. of raw skins and hides 
worth Rupees 93,524 and 198,647 owt. of tanned skins and hides of the value of 
Rupees 1,83,95,705. The majority of these skins are sent to Great Britain, Austria, 
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and the Straits Settlements ; but Italy and the United States are also customers. 
Honey . — ^The hive bee of Europe (Apis mellifica) is unknown in South India. 
There are four species of wild bee which attach their combs to branches or placo 
them in crevices of rocks or ruins. Apis Indica and Apis doralis are migratory, 
moving especially to localities where any plants of the strobilanthes genus of acan- 
f.hnrtflflft are in flower. Apis nigrocincta remains on the same spot throughout the 
year. A small variety of this species is known as the “ Mosquito bee,” frequenting 
the plains and low rocky hills throughout the Presidency. The quantity of honey 
in its nest is small and is not of good quality. The fourth species is Apis dorsnt.t 
with its varieties testacea and zonata. This is the rock bee, and is twice as large 
as Apis Indica. The honey is collected by jungle tribes who are familiar with the 
localities which the swarms frequent and refuse to quit. This bee attacks men and 
animals with much ferocity and its sting is very severe, ten to twenty stings being 
dangerous to human life. South Indian honey itself is sometirno.s, owing to the 
plants from which it is collected, poisonous ; and Xenophon’s story of the peculi.'ir 
effects of the article on the soldier’s of the army of the ten thousand will be recalli-d. 
Horn ttianufachires . — Ornamental articles are neatly executed in horn at Vizuga- 
patam, but they have no sale in England, being surpassed in clienymess and work- 
manship by articles of German manufacture. The horns and antlers of sambor and 
the smaller varieties of deer along with those of the antelope, buffaloe and ox aic 
exported from Madras to Europe. In 1882-83 the amount thus exported was 
9,080 owt., valued at Rupees 2,28,309. Ivory . — The best ivory paintings in this 
Presidency are from Trichinopoly- Ivory is sawn up into very thin plate.s whicli 
are carefully seasoned and pressed that they may not curve, and ai-e finally poli.'^hed. 
The painting when finished is protected by a very thick but clear gla.ss, smoothed 
off at the edges like a pebble. The work is always executed cither in colour, which 
is generally soft, rich, and effective, or else in Indian ink, mere light and shade. 
These latter are often pleasing, especially in the landscape subjects, for then the 
conventional treatment of the trees and sky becomes less prominent than in the 
coloured ones. Vizagapatam also furnishes ivory articles usually ornamented with 
black scroll work, either simply etched or engraved. The workmanship and finish 
are superior, and the articles are much in demand as drawing-room ornaments, for 
which they are well suited. Jewellery . — Personal ornaments worn by the poorer 
classes, and hill and jungle tribes, are frequently of interest, not only on ethno- 
logical grounds, but also on account of the artistic value of the specimens. The 
originality and grace of some of tlie patterns is remarkable, and mucii skill is 
shown in converting common materials to these purposes. As in the case of 
clothing, however, the progress of civilization teiids to extinguish the .archaic types 
of personal ornaments. Jute. — Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co/npany have a factory at 
Chittivalasa near Bimlipatam in the Vizagapatam district which worked up last year 
more than 1,800 tons of jute. Some of this was brought from Calcutta by sea, but 
the-local supply increases each year and it is hoped that before long the supply will 
be drawn entirely from the district. Mats . — ^Various substances are used in tliis 
Presidency for making floor mats, such as bamboo, palmyra leaf, grass, and rattan. 
The palmyra le.af mat is cheap and coarse, and is turned to a variety of uses. Tlie 
bamboo mat when made of the outer smooth covering or skin of the ree«l make.s .a 
clean, cool, cheap, and durable floor covering. The mat most used for floors is that 
made of rattan, which possesses in an eminent degree all the properties required for 
an article of this kind in a tropical climate. The rattan used in this manufacture is 
a gpround-cane (Calamus), imported into Madras from the Straits. A coarse grass 
mat made at Vellore is sometimes used for stairs, &c., but is not durable. The 
beautiful Tinnevelly and Palghaut (Malabar) mats are made of the split stems of a 
species of cyperus. They are very strong and durable, pleasant and cool to lie on, 
and remarkable for their quiet colours and peculiar patterns. The other coloured 
mats of this kind are from Shiyally, Vellore, Ac., but are of inferior material and 
manufacture. Sleeping mats are also made of the leaves of the screwpine (Panda-, 
nils odoratissimus). These when double afford very good protection from damp to 
a person sleeping on tho ground. Coarse and cheap mats, made from the palmyra 
leaf (Borassus flabelliformie) and the wild date palm (Phoenix farinifera) are the 
kinds used for sleeping on by the poorer natives. Kus-kus mats are made of the 
VOL. 1. 91 
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fragrant roots of a grass (Andropogon muricatum), and are hung up in doors and 
windows during the hot season and kept constantly wet. The current of air passing 
through the mat in this state is cooled and moistened, and carries with it into the 
room the pleasant odour of the grass. Kus-kus is also made into fans. When dry 
it yields but little smell, but when wetted the odour is very strong. Oil. — The 
manufacture of cocoanut-oil is an important industry in the Madras Presidency, the 
exports in 1882-83 amounting to 2,1 59,285 gallo^Qs, of which 50,988 gallons v.''’Tit 
to the United Kingdom, 188,342 gallons to Germany, 72,095 gallons to Austria, 
69,620 gallons to France, 5,734 gallons to the United States, and 4,216 gallons to 
Italy. 908,848 gallons were sent to Bombay chiefly for lighting, but its use for 
this purpose will probably diminish as the use of kerosine oil and gas extends. 
Other fixed oils exported are gingeUy, castor and groundnut, but very much more 
might be exported as immense quantities of the seeds are shipped to Europe for the 
manufacture of oil there. This is an especial feature of the trade from Cocanada 
and other northern ports, the large shipment of oil-seeds creating the groat demand 
for jute sacking at the Chittivalasa factory. Messrs. Hitnsoit Brothers of Cocanada 
have introduced machinery at Goontoor for the expression of castor-oil from the 
seed of Ricinus communis, and their example is likely to be followed. The 
gingelly-oil is obtained from the seeds of Sesamum Indicum, one of the pedaliocea.’. 
it is a bland and wholesome oil and is largely used by some natives as an article of 
food. Groundnut-oil is the produce of Arachis hypogma, a leguminous plant 
introduced from South America. It thrives best on sandy soil, and the pods at a 
certain stage bury themselves in the earth, where they npen their seeds, whence the 
name ground-nut or earth-nut. These two seeds, gingelly and groundnut, are 
exported to Europe for the manufacture of “olive-oil.” In Soutli Canara oil is 
distilled from the sandal wood, and there are several minor varieties of oil locally 
manufactured, as, for instaiice, at Condaveed in the Kistna district, where a 
fragrant oil is obtained from jasmine and other flowers and sent for sale at Hydera- 
bad. Paper. — Paper is manufactured in the districts of Madras, Chiiiglej)ut, 
Godavery, North Arcot, Madura, Cuddapah, Tinnevelly and (!)oimbatore. The 
manufacture is for the most part done by hand, and the process is therefore rude 
and the paper made coarse. The materials used in the manufacture are chiefly 
waste paper, old rags, gunny bags, hemp and aloe. Plantain leaves are also used 
in some places. There are other materials available, from which good paper can be 
made, such as cotton, rice straw, bamboos, refuse of sugar-cane, and grasses oi‘ 
various descriptions, but they are not used for want of suitable machinery. 
The Stationery Department purchases from the manufacturers at Madras about 
7,000 reams annually, and the papers so purchased are used for covers chiefly. 
There is no prospect of the manufacture improving until machinery is introduced 
smd manufacture is undertaken on a large scale. There are 124 small paper- 
mills in the Presidency which turn out 151,228 cwt. of inferior paper annually. 
Pottery. — Some of the vessels found in ancient cairns and cromlechs in Southern 
India are of great size and excellent finish. One in the Madras Museum is 3 feet 
6 inches in depth and 8 feet 9 inches in circumference at the bilge. The clay of 
which this antique pottery is made is of very superior quality and the articles 
ire often varnished and incised with linear patterns. In modern pottery no great 
excellence has been reached as the Hindoo will not use a defiled vessel and it 
fei not desirable to incur expense in the manufacture. The vessels are usually 
of porous ware. In North Arcot .some have been made with a green glaze iii 
shapes imitated from delftwax'e and other European manufacture. The pottery 
made at the School ofi Arts in Madras is dense and heavy ironstone China. At 
Panrooty in South Arcot figures of coarse China are manufactured. SUk iiuluftfry . — 
The chief wild silk-producing insects of Madras are the Tusser, the Actias sclcne, 
and Cricula trifenestra. The Tusser silk is produced by the moth Antherasa 
mylibta, and is the most common and most important of the tliree. The Actias 
feeds on the Odina wodior, and its cocoons, which are of an oblong and irregular 
shape and pa,le yellow colour, are each enclosed between two leaves. So far a.s 
known the silk^ is not windable, but seems of fair quality. The Cricula is grega- 
rious in habit, its cocoons being found in large clustere, partially enveloped with 
the leaves of the tree Careya arborea on which it exists. The cocoons are 
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composed of a net-work, of golden-coloured fibres, through which the chrysalis can 
be seen. According to Wardlo this silk promises to be most useful. The Tusser- 
silk moth, although widely distributed over the Madras Presidency, is not very 
abundant, and consequently its cocoons have never been collected for commercial 
purposes. It feeds chiefly on the Zizyphus jujuba, a common tree in dry jungles, 
and is also found on the Cnsuarina equisetifolia, an introduced tree, Terminalia 
catappa and Eugenia jainbolana. The commercial importance of Tusser silk has 
been much increased of late, owing to European improvements in reeling, and the 
discovery that it can bo bleached, dyed, and printed with various shades of colour. 
It is also passible to utilize the pierced cocoons, by teasing out and spinning the 
fibres like cotton or wool. Sj/ices . — In addition to the spices used in the country 
there is a large export of spices from Southern India. Thu latest export statistics 
are as follows, the figures indicating quantity and value : — Betel-nut lb.' 3,4.10, 
Rupees 430; cardamoms lb. 89,807, Rupees 2,38,030; cinnamon lb. 22,132, 
Rupees 9,518; cloves lb. 286, Rupees 139; ginger lb. 1,772,369, Rupees 
3,26,651; nutmegs lb. 151, Rupees 9H ; pepper lb. 7,509,919, Rupees 18,60,957; 
other sorts lb. 4,425,387, Rupees 2,59,084; total lb. 13,823,481, Rupees 
26,95,519. Sugar . — Sugar or jaggery i.s manufactured fi'ora tlio produce of the 
following acreages: under cano, 09,383; cocoa palms, 6,700; palmyras, 24,884; 
date palms, 1,575 ; sago palms, 19. In 1882-83 the exports to foreign countries 
included 13,219 cwt. of refined sugar aud 1,119,930 cwt. of unrefined sugar. 
The ordinary jaggery is mudo by a rough process, the cunes being crushed in a 
wooden roller mill and the juice boiled iu dirty utensils ; but refined sugiU' of a 
superior quality is manufactured by Messrs. Parry and Company and by a natiyo 
manufacturer in South Arcot who follow the u.sual method of boiling in vacuo, aud 
also by Messrs. Miuchin Brothers aud Company of Aska in Ganjam who have adopted 
the method of dilTnsion. Weaving . — The cloths woven in this Presidency formed 
a consitlerable item in the trade wl'ioh the East India Company carried on iu past 
centuries, and the export of the brilliantly-dyod cloths from Masulipatam continued 
until the abolition of slavery iti the West Indies, when the Negresses refused to 
wear the red cloths. This export has now dwindled to small dimension.^ and is 
chiefly to the Persian Gulf. The hand-woven cloths made in many villages through- 
out the Presidency have been very much supei^sedod by the cheaper muchino-inade 
European goods, but aro still purchased by those who can alTord to pay the pi'ice for 
them and are much more durable. The famine of 1877 was sovorcly felt by the 
weavers as all demand for their goods ceased, but the census shows that their 
numbers did not diminish. Wovd-wur/c . — The wooden toys made at Condapilly 
aud elsewhere in the Presidency aro made of tlio same light wood that the Madras 
boatmen use for their catamarans, the wood of Gyrocarpus Asiaticus. Wool . — The 
wool produced in Southern India from the native breed of sheep is of very coarse 
quality and chiefly employed for making cuiublies, a rough kind of blanket largely 
used by the natives. Attempts have been made to improve the breed of tho white- 
wooled country sheep by crossing with Australian, Merino, and other rums. These 
crosses thrive best in the higher districts of tho peninsula, such as Coimbatore aud 
the tablelaud of Mysore, where the teiupemture is somewhat cooler aud forage more 
abundant than on tho plains. In Mysore many of tho sheep have foreign blood 
iu them, and for a series of years tho Madras Governmiuit endeavoured to improve 
the breed of sheep iu the districts of Salem, Coimbaboro, North Arcot, and Bellury 
by the distribution of superior rams. Although these elforts have improved to 
some extent the quality of tlie fleece, they cannot be said to have given any impetus 
to sheep-breeding, as in 1881-82 the total exports of wool from this Presidency 
only amounted to lb. 868, of the value of Rupees 220. In some districts, such as 
Ellore, the finer qualities of wool aro used for making carpets of oriental patterns. 
These are mostly made ou. commission for European dealers, who secure them 
through their local agents. Tlio exports for 1832-83 were 26,238 lb., valued ut 
Rupees 5,173. 

493, Law. — Some trades aro regulated by laws common to ail parts of the 
Queen’s dominions, as for instance, the law of copyright and patents, and other 
trades aro restricted by laws common to all India, such as the Arms Act, the 
Pactories Act-'seebious 269 to 294 aud 482 to of tho Penal Code. Curtuiu 
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trades are regulated by special laws for fiscal purposes and these include tlio 
manufacture and sale of liquor and the manufacture of salt. The transit of timber 
is regulated by rules issued under the Forest Act and there arc provisions 
affecting special trades in the Municipal Acts, the Breach of Contract by Workmei* * 
Act, the Hackney Carriage (Madras) Act, the Coffee Stealing Act and the 
Petroleum Act. The rules having tlie force of law on the subject are given in 
foot-note [^] below. 

494. Statistics. — The table at foot [*] shows the number of institutions and 
workmen, with value of stock and outturn, constituting the manufacturing interest 
of the Presidency. The value of stock and estimated annual outturn have not been 
given in some cases, infonnation not being available. In Vol. II, App. LXXXIX 
is given a more complete statistical return of industries in the Presidency. 


Eulbs hatinq tub force of Law in relation to Makufactubrs: —Under India Act XV of 1881, sections 3 
and 18 (Factories Act), the followin^^ have the force of law : — Section 3 — Ap|)ointment of certain oIBoers to bo Inspectors 
of Factories — Fort St. George Gusette, Ist April 1882, page 199. Section Ib — ( 1) lievised Rales — Jadicial Notification, 
Fort St. George Gazette, dated 15th August 1882, page 429. (2) Ajnendmout of Eale 22-*Judioial Notification, Fort 

8t. George Gazette, 28th November 1882, page 700. 

[*] Statistics of 3fANurACTt;R£s and Imdustaibs. 


Class of manufactures. 


Number of mills and large factories . . 

Numl^or of private lo<jms or aiiuiU 
works. 

Number of workmen in | Males 
largo works. I Females 

Number of workmen in siimU works 
or independent ai-tirmis. 

Number of Europoiin supcrintendonls 
in tiirgo works. 

Value of sto(‘k in do. Rs. . . 

Estimated Hiunial (juttvim of t Ui. . 
all works. ( . . 


Silk. 

1 

1 

Cotton. 1 

Wool. ^ 

1 

1 

Other fibres. 

liSCC. 

Ivory. 1 

liCather. 

! 

33 


16 


-f--- 

1 

20 

*3,410 

261,247 

*8,693 

8,152 

24 

9 

8,317 

.. 

3,169 


750 



220 

. , 

2,186 


630 



14 

9,307 

467,987 

Vb,476 

14,120 

66 

*46 

16,752 

•• 

26 

• • 

8 


. * 

. . 


23,48,800 


' .34,130 



14,730 

11*4.397 

57.083,520 

2,04*9,470 
3,34,353 1 

i 

4. 980. 05 4 

1 .30 


4.010,115 

15,60,330 1 

1 

! 2.90,59,366 

_ 

2,00,800 

12,400 

9.000 

•7,81.150 


Cbiso of man afact urea — {Cvndnueef), 


N amlHtr of nulls and Urge factories . . 
Number of privutt) looms or sniiUl 

works. 

Number of workmen in | Males 
largo works \ Females 

NkumlW of workmen in snuiU works 
or independent nrtizans. 

Ktimber of Kuropoun superintendents 
in Urge works. 

Value of stock in do. Us. . . 

Estimated annual outturn of ( lb. . . 
all works. UU. .. 


Number of mills and Urge factories . . 

Number of private looms or small 
works. 

Number of workmen in ( Bfalos 
large works. t Females 

Numw of workmen in email works 
or independent artisans. 

Number of Europeen fupermtendente 
in large works. 

Value of stock in do. Ha. . . 

Estinmted annual outturn of / lb. . . 
all works. { Es. . . 


lUper. 

Building. 

Wood. 

1 

Iron. 

Brass and 
copper. 

Gc;ld and 
silvt-r. 

.. 

1 

18 j 

16 

6 

1 

124 

14,311 

29,282 I 

10,413 

5,708 

17,670 

, , 

186 

1 1,324 

849 

12 

430 


90 

1 -20 

12 


"659 

42,661 

1 49,430 

40,009 

V2,6C3 

*28,849 

•• 

2 

n 

14 


2 

150,988 

2,66,000 

1,65,000 

1,. 34, 000 


1,20,000 

l,36,r6,088 

119,636,917 

22.084,264 

3.853.886 

10,3,964 

21,519 j 

66,23,390 

26,01,416 

17,19,468 

1,09,66,850 


Class of manufacturea — (Cdniinue'l). 


Pottery. 


Sugar. 


6,292 


13,3f£ 


d.If.lal 


4 

3,293 

1,168 

160 

12,593 


50,000 

11.859,203 

7.03,677 


Coffee. 


Indigo. 


Oil press. 


Cotton 
pj-css and 
cleaning 
machine. 


Bone 

cniRhing 

mill. 


27 

35 

1.678 

5,441 

172 

16 


63 I 
1,129 

1,668 

321 

6,454 

6 


6,70,800 j 1.66,397 
7,766,283 1.100,674 

28,94.63? 1 n. 43.062 


3,182 


6,410 


7 . 00.^,148 

•7.86,774 


178 

98 


2,20,000 
3,706.630 
7.14.244 I 


10 


1.500 
2 24. r no 
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PUBLIC WORKS— PRELIMINARY. 

495. OoKSTiTDXiON OF DEPAUTifBNT. — As at prosont constituted [^] there are 
three executive branches of the Public Works Department : Buildings and Roads, 
Irrigation, and Railways, each having a Chief Engineer as its responsible executive 
head; and one General Branch. The senior Chief Engineer is in charge of the 


CliuH ol oumulactures— 


— 

Saltpetre 

munu- 

fseturing 

pans. 

Dyeing. 



Wheat mill. 

MaU. 

! 

Cement. 

1 

Number of mills and large factories . . 




3 

1 


1 

Number of private looms or small 

836 

64 

63 

191 

s • 

e«9 


works. 








Number of workmen in ( Malos 

, , 

, , 

, , 

307 

8 


280 

largo works. \ Females 

Nuiubor of workmen in small works 

• • 1 


, , 

02 

10 

e > 

70 

2,021 

612 

260 

740 

* • 

1,462 

• 9 

or indepoudont artisans. 







Number of KurojKsan suporintondonts 

• « 

• • 

e • 

3 

• s 

, , 

1 

in largo works. 

Value of stock in uo. Rs. . • 








. , 

, , 

. * 

44,000 

Not svailablo 


Not svailabh 

Estimated annual outturn of f lb. . . 

436.940 

8,120 



67.600 

033.001 

120,000 

all works. \ Rs. . . 

36,464 

26,407 

16,^ 


7,200 

21.604 

12,000 


['] Bketcii HtsroRY ov Public Wobbb im tub Prrsidvncy— Infrod«ction.— Tho history of the department dividea 
itsoif uaturtilly into two perioda^-ttie period anterior to the formation of the regular Publto Worka Dopariment 
in 1B5B aud the period Bubaeciuent to that date. (2) Thm thtue departtnentg prior to 1858. — Pn»vioua to the year 
1858, all public worka were tsarried out aud maintaiued by three diatinot aud iudopendeut deparimenta : — the Mara* 
mat department of the Boai-d of Revonuo» which had the control of all irrigatiou worka and navigable oaiiala, all civil 
buildings in the provinces) aud all roads and bridges not under the ** Trunk Road department/* or not situated in 
military cantonments i the Trunk Road department under the Superintendent of Roads, which had the sole superiutoncl- 
ericeof the great lines of communication known as the ** Trunk roads/* and the Engiueering department of the Military 
Board, which hod the anportutoudoucc of fortiticutions generally | of the roods, bridges, publiu buildings, both military 
aud civil, at the Presidency town j together nith all military buildings in the provinces, and roads and bridges in 
cautouiuonts. By far lito most iinportaut of those tlireo depurtmonts was the Maramut department, which had 
practically the charge of the great majority of the public works of all kinds lliroughout the country, and on the efliui- 
euoy of whoHO work was largely dependent the irrigation revenue of the Presidency. (8) The Afaramut dopartinmU.’^ 
At the coixnncucomeut of British rule, the Collectors assumed tlio charge of tho works of irrigation together with tliat 
of oullocting tho revenue ; and, without the aid of professional uasistants, expended annually considoruble sums of 
money in the upkeep and iiiiprovuiiiunt of tlie works. TJiero was ooiisutpjonlly uiiprolitable oxpoiiditure and wosti* of 
public money. Engineer othcora were afterwards appointed, niidur the title of ** Suporiutonduiits of Tank Repairs/* to 
aid tho CoUectorsi but for many years thoir uambora wore too limited to be of much practical benefit. At first, there 
was only one such suporintendeut, in the year 180B a second was added, and the principal irrigated districts were then 
divided between the two. In the year 1819, the torrituriea of tho Knst India Company in the Pi’csidency wore divided 
into three divisions, each under the ohargo of a '* Civil Engineer,** witli a suitable establishment, and tho whole was 
placed under tho control of an Engineer officer at tho Presidency, styled tho ** Inspector* General of Civil Estimates.*' 
This may be considered the date of the formation of tho Mnrumut dopariment. In the yoar 1825, the whole 
Maramut department, including the Inspector-Oonoral himself, was placed under tho Boai^ of Revenue ) the 
luspector-Qenerol having however the power to record his views, for the information of Government, when they 
diffored from those of tho Board. The dopurtinent oontiiiued on this footing until tho year 18S6, when, with the object 
of giving tlio Board tho benefit of the cixporiooce of tho Chief fiuginoor, that officer was given a seat at the Board for 
mutters coiioootod with his subject. Tho office of the ** Inspector-Qoueral of Civil Kstimatos ** was then abolished, aud 
a Publio Works Snginoor Secretarv to the Board of Revenue was ax>pomted, upon whom devolved all the administrative 
duties previously performed by the InsMctor-General. In 1888, when tho impurtauoe of tho Maramut department 
from the point of view of the rovenuo of the ok. lutry, and tho necessity for strengthening it so as to oope effect uslly 
with the vast amount of Work devolving upon it, was daily becoming more appurent, a furtlier and more material 
change was made* The whole Presidency was ro^orratigod so os to form eight Maramut divisions, ouch under a 
** Civil Engineer t " and to these officers were, at the same time, iraiisforrod the ooustruotion aud repair of all civil 
buil^ugs in the provinces formerly under charge of tho Engineering department of the Military Board, whose establlak- 
meots were accordingly decroos^, while those of the Maramut deparimoiit wore incruased. On this footing the 
Maramut department romained, with the exception of minor changes in tho strength of its establishment aud 
arrangement of its divisions, until its abolition in 1858, but in 1845 its work was somewhat iiglitenod by tho transfer of 
the main linos of road to the ** Trunk Rood department.** (4) MtnU of mbcmHwj works unefsr tho Maramut dspnr/- 
Until tlie aboUtiou of tho dcxxortiuunt in 1858, thu duties of tho *' Civil Etigiiioors/' mxd of tho ostuhlislimout 
employed under them, wore oonfiitod to projocting works, |Nre|airutiou of plaus aud estiumtoa, inspiKaioii uiitl dlroetiou 
of wttfhES under execution, aud the mcasoring up of worlm when finishod, while tlm oxucuiion of tho actual work on 

ohnamels, roads, fto., rested with a separate ostabUshmoui workiiig under tho orders of tho tahsildurM, and known 
es the " Revenue Maramut '* establishment. In certain oasos, works (such as large buildiugs) wore carried out by the 
** Civil Bngineere** and their establishment i but those were exceptional, and in the main the duties of the Maramut 
department proper were of supervision only. In tho yoar 1852, the Maramut department numbered 24 officers of 
Sogineorib besidee 11 other officers of the line temporarily employed, 26 East Indian Surveyors or Assistants to the 
** Civil Engineers,** and ZA European Overseers beWngiug to the Sappers and Miners ; while a trained native maistry 
was attached to each ** Civil Engiueer.*' This constitutod tho whole of the trained suporvisiug ** Maruinui depart- 
ment.** The *' Revenue Maramut ** establishment working under the tahsildars (who were praotioally the exevutiv# 
officera by whom works were carried out) consisted of 12 ** Superintendents of Maramut/* or nmiii tries of superior 
qualifications, trainod by the ** Civil Engineers,'* and irasisCerred by them to the ** Revenue Maramut '* establish unetit t 
and 79 ts lo o*^ maistries, who were generally without any proper iraintog or qualifications of any sort, aud worked under 
the supervision of the ** Suxxeriiiteiidoncs of Muruiiiut." The whuto ost^lishmont, wholhor for suporvlsion or oxooutiou 
of works, ruuiuiaiod on this fuutiug till the Miimtiiui du|mrluiunt was finally brukeu up. (6) Tho *lSn^k Uumd 
dcpsrfmsAt.--This dsportnisot was not constituted till tlio yoar 18-46. Previous to that date, all roads, except those at 
the PkwMdenoy lusd in military oantoumeuU, were first under CoUeoiots and finally under the Maramut departmeut 
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Buildings and Roads Branch, and takes in addition to bis ordinary duties the work 
of the General Branch, which incltides the promotion, posting, &c., of the members 
of the executive establishment for the whole department. The Chief Engimers 
perform in the following manner the secretariat work of their respective branches. 


of the Board of BoTenoc. Aa a TnonHuro of relirf to tho overworked Maramut depart mctit, and to ennnrc the 
ejatematio improvement of tlm main lines of roatl, the Trunk Road (if?partinent was formed in 'rids department 

appears to have been a failure for many yearH, owinfr to ilie iriadccjuate Hubordinate estuhJiKhnient planed at its rlisposa). 
Its history can accordingly br briefly narrated. As at first, constituted in 1815, it was pIaco<l under an oHiicr. kI vIimI 
the “ Superintendent of Koads,'* to whose charg*; M’as entrusted the formation, muintenanco and repair of the itiairi 
lines of road, extending in the aggregate to a total length of 2.300 miles ; all otlier roads previously in their ehargo 
being still retained by the Jfaratnut department of the Board of Revenue. '1 he main lines of road were at that 
time in very bad order, hwl been for many years much neglected, and were gciu*i-aJly unbridged and iuiformc<l. In 
1846, the Superintendent proposed what lie considered to be the necessary sulxmliuutc eatablisliment required by his 
department, in order to tarry out jirnpcrly the actual execution of the work to be (hmo on roads, for which an tiitnuiLl 
expenditure of four lakhs had been sanctioned. The establishment was refused, and the department, being unable to 
cope with the work required of it, and to oxjx nd the funds allotted to it, gradually transferred much of its work back 
to the Maramut department. Tn 1851, though the trunk roads*' were still nomiTjally under charge of tho 
Superintendent, thoir maintenance was uttended to chiefly by the Mammal department ; and only 3iKl miles of 
main road remained then ot-tually uiid»?r the charge of the “Trunk Rood doj>arl merit. “ By 1853, the rlepurrmunt had 
been strengtbonod, so as to keep up fairly with tlie work then expec^tod from it, and tho csiablisJt nrent of Kuropcan*! for 
the duties of suporintcndonce nutnhered 29 in all, vis., the Suporiutendent, G Assistants, and 22 upper subordinates. 
(6) TAs Ei^in€€rittg dftpartment of the ^filitarg Bctard . — TJie Military Board of the Madras Presidency was formed as 
far back as the year 1785, and was divided into tho Ordnance department and Flngincer department, the lattor only of 
which need bo here mentioned. Tlie engineering works under the Board were distributed in ten divisions, corresponding 
with the divisions of the army. Five of these diviaions were controlled by Buperintending Kngineers, with exeentivo 
officers and a suitable oBtablishment of Overseer* Serjeants, d^c., for the execution of works. In the remaining fivo 
divisions, there was no othcer iierinancntly under the orders of tho Board, but the execution of works was undertaken 
by the Commanding or Staff oliiccr. In 1838, siuiultancously with the reorganization of the Maramut department 
in that year, tho Hiipeniitending Kiigimers of the Military Board were abolished, the charge of nil tho civil 
buildings in tho proviucea, formerly urwler tho Militaty Board, was transfunvd to tho "Civil Kiigiueers ** of the 
Maramut department, while the charge of the military buildings was transfen-ed to tho Srnff ijfticffrs of statif »h, 
together with a portion of the eHttiblighiDeutfii trained under the 8 ujierin tending Kiigineora. Tho other works underr the 
Cfjfitrol of the Military Board, viz., the construction and mainleoance of roads and bridges in miJitary cantofirncuts, etc., 
were also placed, at stations, nndor the Stuff officer, and at division head>quartcrs under the Quurtennaster'OGnera't . i 
the division staff. By this rcorgmiizatiun of 1838, the StaiF officers of stations pra^dically became— though scarcely fined 
fur the post — the Executive Kitgiuocrb of the Military Board. This system rcniaitied in force until Die ubolition «rf 
the Board in 1858. (7) 7’/ic A’/ij/nicrr. — AllitRion has been made, in the sketch of the history of Ihi* Muraniut 

department, to the Chief Eugincer. The duties of this officer, prior to the formation of the Ihiblic Works Department 
in 1858, appear to )mvo been of a varic'd character. Chief among t hem were that, besides being in iinniodiuto charge nf 
certain works, and collecting certaiit items of revenue, ho had two soparute besides bis own (»flicc, to attend 

to, via., the Public Wm'ks Department of the Board of Revenne and the Military Boani Olhce. lie had al.so control o\t*r 
all fortiftcJitioiiB, he inspecl*?d all win k dom? under the orders of tho Wilitniy lioanl. ho inspected ali Ciovcrninenr i-M.-ids 
in tho Prcsitlcni.'y, and he prepare*! tlrawiiigs, A’c., nf certain w'orks. (H) Ffrm'ttion of fhe ^fffdraH Wt.rku 

Drpartm^nt in 1858.— In 185(>, the ititptTtancc of tho Kysteniniic irjanageiiu'nl nmt c.i(eeiM it/ii of public works f hroughfiot 
tho Prosidenoy ha<l tittracted tbe attmition of the Court of Directors in Knglntni, and, undto* ilieir ortleiH, u I'ltblk- Wnrkx 
Commission was appninted in the following year. Tliis ConirnisHiuii ifsueti, totvards tlic ci»d of 1S52, a very full anti 
particular account of iho existing systeju of Public Works udininistrat ion, and rovicufd at length the working of i lio 
Maramut dopai'tineni of the Board of Hcvciuie, the Tmiik Road depart men 1, and tho Engiitcci depart inciu of ilio 
Military Board. They pointed out the generally neglected state of the public woik.s of tlas com try, e.Keept in a few 
favoured. districts ; dwelt ou the inadequacy ot tho annual grants allotted for public works, and on the iiiadcqnaio 
establishments appointed to look after them ; and brought to notice tho beneflts to be denved, b^ the Suite, from tho 
systematic and judicious expenditure public nionoy in tho promotion of public works. The ConmuHRion esiubliKbed 
the fact that the Board of Kevenue was no longttr able to deal with the buuincsa of the Maramut department, owing 
to the great and progressive increase in tho works of this department, and Die largfdy increaiurd proportions of its 
establishment ; they brought to light many abuses in tho execution of w'orks, and commented on the inefficiency of tlio 
executive establishment eTuplo/od ; and dually tboy pointed out that, where public works are soiittered over a very 
large area of country as in the Madras PrcHidency, it was bad ocoiiomy to have three (oipoi'atc establisbrnents for tho 
management of different classos of work, and rocotunicudod the establishment of one dopartmf.ml for tho management of 
all public works, civil or military. They proposed that the estabUshment just mentioned should consist of 13 Inspecting 
Engiueers, and a District Engineer with a staff of assistants and subordinates for each CoUectoratc. At the time tho 
Commiuion wrote, or in 1852, the entire cost of the Public Works establishment was Rupees 5,79,474 per annum, 
and tho expenditure on works, Rupet’ts 24,50,000. The proposals of the Conimission involved an annual charge of 
Hnpoes 14,G9,000 for csiablishmoni, and an annual cxpend’^iiro of 48 lakhs. After discussion with the Home Govern* 
ment and tho Oovcrninmit of India during the yeai's 1853-57, an establishment was Anally sanctionod in the year 
1858, at a cost of Hupc*es 13,0(1,011, for tho purposes both of supervision and execution of works, and thua for tho 
Ant time in its history, the department as a whole bocame an executive department. Tho sanctionod scale consisted 
of a Chief Engineer with an AHsisUnt; 3 Inspecting Engineers; 20 District Engineers in immediate control of the 
executive officers; 78 Eyecurivo and Assistant Engineers; 204 oppor subordinates, composed of Snb'Engineers, SiiiH>r« 
visors and Overseers ; aud 714 lower subordinates or Sttb-Overseers. This establishment supervised the public works 
of Che whole Presidency, which was divhlcd into 87 executive ranges. (9) Further history of the departsnent fretn 1858 
to 1868. — As a consequence of tho mutiny, the ex|>cuditure on public works was much restricted, and a considerable 
part of the Public Works retablishmont sanctioned in 1858 was accordingly discharged in the year 1659. Jn 16G0, 
it was considered that the organization of 1858 was unnecoasarily elaborate, and had failed to answer the expectations 
formed of it, Varions changes were advocated aud considered, and* pending tho consnloratton of these meoanres, 
the Chief Engineer was appointed Secretary to Government in the Public Works Department ; the three Insficcniig 
Engineers or Deputy Chief Engineers were temporarily vested with the powers of the Chief Engineer iu their respective 
oiroles I and the question of tho expediency of transferring the charges of the iqiuor works of irrigation, nml the 
district roads, to tho iiovenne Officers, was referred to the Board of Kevenue, and oveutiially to the Chief Kiigineer 
and a Committee of Engineer Oflicers. In 1863. tho qutistion of the cuniploto reorgaiiistiliou of the Public Works 
Department, so as to reduce tho ohorgo for establishmrnt in accordance with the wishes of the Gorernment of Indtu, 
was referred to another Committee^ ui>on whose recommendation the urgitnizntion of 1858 w^as done nw'ay wdih, and 
tho following radical changes in the adminisirntioii of the department were made. The throe Deputy Chief Enginetrs, 
aud twenty District Engineers were aboHshetl ; uud in their place wore snbstitutofl eigiil Suis'i'iiiteriding Lngtricf'rs, 
each with the full powers of a Chief Engineer in his division. Tho 84 Public Works range;* imo which tho rresidency 
was then divided w'ere placed in charge of Executive Engineers, Assistant Knginours and iippi'r subordinates, under I he 
direct control of the Suficniitunding Kiigiiicer, and H was determined that no rangee should in futtim btr placed under 
ibs oharge of lower subordinocos ns was formoily (he pruptiv'e, while the eluusuf Bub-OrerKoorH was alj«tltKhi.-d utioL^ rticr. 
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The senior Chief Engineer is gazetted as Secretary to Government, Putdic Works 
Department. Each of the two junior Chief Engineers is gazetted as Joint Secretary 
for the particulfir executive branch of which lie has charge. The note at foot shows 
the questions dealt with in each of the four branches. [*] 


Tho Chief Engineer and Secretary tu Cjovoriimont. Piiblio Works Department, waa divoatod of all the dutios formorly 
performed by him in his capacity as Oiicf Engineer, excojit tho allotment of funds, tlio proparntion of budgets, and 
the promotion of subordinatos. With regard to tho question, originally raised in as to tho expediency of 

transferring minor irrigation works to iho itovcniie Department, the Ci>nimij«sioxi deprecated any gonoriil transfer of 
works to the Revenue Departmfn*, but urged that tho law relating to “ cotHliiuantmut,’' i*r customiiry free labour of the 
people upon petty repairs of irrigation works, should be so modiHed, as to ensure the due enforcement of the obligation 
usd enable Government to make the maintenance of minor works of in*igation devolve on those interested jn them, in 
consideration of a partial remission of revenue. In accordance w-ith this recommeudatiun, the Gi>vi>rriincnt railed for 
the opinion of the Board of Revonno and certain stdccted otficers on the proposed mi^dification of tho labour law. 

(10) Public Works CommiMiori of 1870, omi reorfjauiia/ion of the duporfinenf ia ISTi. — The next principal ovont in tho 
history of the department was the appoinimout of a Chief Engineer for Irrigation in tho year 1867, but with this 
exception, there was no important change in the organisation of t-ho department, us settlod in 1868, until tho year 1872. 
In the year 1870, in consequcnco of the incicaswig ditfioulty experienced iu maintaining the minor works of irrigation 
throughout the country, a Public Works CoinmiMton was ap)>oitited to consider tho agency by which they should in 
future bo maintained, and to considor the expediency of reorganixing the Public Works Oopartinent. This Commission, 
though not unanimous in their report, laid stress on the iuercaaiug diiliculty of enforcing tho liability of the ryots to 
perform '* coodimaramat,” or customary labour upon irrigation works, and the disadvantages attendant on the complete 
divorce of the engineering agency from the Ucvmme Department ; they also pointed out the inadequate supervision by 
the* superior officers of the Public Works Department, owing to inherent defects in its constitution, whereby the eight 
SupcrintcTiding Engineers had imtnodiately under their coiitrol as many as 88 ozccuiive officers in charge of ranges ; and 
they remarked that the organization of 1858 hud not had a fair trial, and that tho arrangement, resolved on in 1863, of 
reudoring the rtwigo officers independent of any control but that of a few* Superintending Engineers, was faulty. Thoy 
Ihereforo recommended, both as u nieann of Bccuriug more effective supervision, and of restoring tho iniimate co-opera- 
tion of tho Revenue Departnicnl with tlie rnblic Works Department (a point which they oonsiiiored of great inqiortance) 
in the prosocution of public works, tlmi:. tJie SupcrinUMuling KiigincerM should he abolished, iind the lIiKtrict Kiigiiit?er 
organization of 1858 again re.stored, by a}>|ioi!itfiig a District Kngineer for oaeh GolJeetorate to control tho range oiliccra 
within that Coltectorate. Witli regard to tho tpicstion of the effective maintcnaiico of tho minr>r works of irrigation, tho 
Committee (like that of 1863) were of ojnnion that they should not be handed over t(» tho Keveniio Department, but 
considered that, as their nunibiTs wore far too great to admit of their offootive maintenance hy any Gnveniment 
depiirtment, arraDgements shouhl he uiiidc for the execution of all ordin.iry repairs, not requiring profcHslonnl skill, by 
tho agency of the ryots themselves, by providing that a reduction of assessment, in the form of a remission of mvenue, 
should bo granted for the execution of ancli nqiairs. The Committoe also rncommondod tho revival of “ coodimaraniut,** 
or unpaid village labour of the ryots upon -works of irrigation, by a logal enn>ctment, and appended to thoir roport a ilraft' 
Act for its enforcement. It was not, however, until tho year 1872, that pnurtioal offeef. w.us given to the chief recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and in the latter part of that yoar the Public Works Department was again roorgaiiizedp 
tiio principal changes made being, drst, the abolition of the eight Superintending Engineers, and the appointment of 
21 District Engineers in direct oornmuniealion with tho two Chief Engineers i and socondly, in consequence of tho 
abolition of tho Superintending Engineers, who, under the constitution of 1863, exercised the full powers of a Chief 
Engineer in their own divisions, tho resferatitm to the Secretary to Government, Public Works DoparLmonf, in the 
exercise of his capacity as Chief Engiuoer, of all tho powers of the professional head of tho department, which had boon 
curtailed in the orgfanization of 1863. The aggregate coat of the new establishment was Hupeca 21,50,(KX) per annum. 

(11) Further history of the departtn.eiU frooi 1872 to thiU'."~Tho further changes made in the organization of the depart- 

ment were comprised bctw’ecn tho* throe yf'ars 1878 to 1881, and can be briefly recoantod. 'J’ho District Engineer system 
of 1872 remained in force up to D<*renibor 1878, when it was again abolished, in favour of the Superintending Engineer 
system. Tho Presidency was dividc<l into live circles of Kupi-rintundcnco, ouch under a Suprriii1.('nding Kiiginoer, and 
the number of executive divisiims was reduced to 39. In tho autumn of 1876, considerable reductions wore miulo in tho 
executive staff of the department, in cimsetiuenco of the tiuauciul pressure, and the reduction of grants for oxpenditiiro 
on public works, and tho number of executive divis{or,s was further reduced to 26. It being found that, with tho 
increased areas thus given to eacli division, the staff of the doportinent was no longer equal to tho task of executing tho 
greator part of the public works of the Local Fund circles, all such works wore, in tho official year 1879*80, hnndod over 
to tho Local Fund boards for execution by their own agehey. The consequent reduction in tho contribution of local 
funds to the cost of the Public Works ostahbshmcnt, amounting to about 64 lakhs, together with tho fliiancinl pressure 
then existing, which involved extensive reduoiions In the grants for works for tho yoar 1880-81, neu'essitated a still 
further reduction in the strcngllt of the Public Works esluhliahmcnt, and hfteen officers of the Engineer establishment 
mid 79 npper subordinatos were accordingly retired. The Presidency wits divided into three Siiporiiiicnditig Engineers* 
circles, instead of the five which had ]jrcviously existed j the Public Works establishmcnis were entirely withdrawn 
from certain parts of the country, and the number of executive divisions was reduced to 19, of which 18 were under tho 
SuperintendiDg Engineers and the remaining six under charge of four Superintendents of Works, who wore plai;od in 
direct oommunioation -with the Chief Engineers, Finally, in tho ynay 1881, a largo increase was made in tho Engineer 
and Upper Subordinate establishment, which admitted of the Presidency being ro-arrangod into six Superintending 
Engineers' circles, sub-divided into 30 executive divisions, of which four were divisions Hanctloncd for the execution of 
projects. At the beginning of the offioiul year 1884-85 this re-diatribgiion was still in force, except that alterations had 
been made as regards the number of executive divisions ii» shown In paragraph 15. (12) Conclusion. — The foregoing 

fuirugraphs, bring out two noteworthy points | the gradual disuse of coodimaramat," and tho const untlyr recurring 
difficulty regarding the mniutonance of the minor w'orks of irrigation.' The decline of “ coodiinaramnt ** dates from tho 
foniiatioB of the Poblic Works department in 1858. The officeit of the new Department of Public Works then created 
were not vested with any pow'crs for enforcing tho obligation, while the Revenue authorities, having no longer tho 
executive charge of tho repairs of the minor in'igation works, made no systomatio effort to ousurc (hat the obligntion 
should be carried out. It will be seen that both the Committfte of 1863, and the Puhlio Works Commission of 1870, 
at tJiched great importance to the revival of ** coodiniarumut.’* Tho decline of '* coodimaramut ** tended largely to the 
difficulty experienced in the effective muiiitcnr.nrc of minor irrigation works, added to which the groat number of these 
works and their scattered nature preclude*! from the first their effective maintenauco by Government agoiicy. Tho 
frequent administrative changes made, from time to time, in the department since its formation in 1858, are largely duo 
to tho great difficulties attendant on providing for tho inaintonanco of these minor Irrigation works. 

[*] Aoministrativb Work of the DarARTMENT — (1) Oeneral, all questions connected with the nstahlishinent 
em]>loyod on general duth^s ; (2) /m't/a/i'oi, all w’orks connected with Irrigation canals, tanks, dykes, dniiiiHge, 
embankment and conservancy of rivers, river Improvomcnts ; (3) Buildfn:;* and Roe^f, “ a " buildingH, Ac., connectod 
with the Army, Post office, Uevenne DLqinrtmmt, Telegraph Department, Marine Department, General Departnient, 

kh-clesiastical Department, Educutiimal D'^piirtmcnr, Judicial Department; and ** b ’* all iiuostions relattiig lo riKtds, 
bridges, navigable canals, other ihnii tho,s*> cminccted with systunis of irrigation, accomnimlatioti fi»r tnivetlem^ 
iiiiprovemcnt of towns, harbimr iiripittveniuius, light-houses, mines, manufactures; (4) Rai/u'Cy, Guaiantccd and Stain 
Kuilwaya, 
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496. E8T.4nr.i.sHME.vT vndeb “Bun<DiNa 8 and Roads” and “ Ikbioation.” For 
the “ Buildings atid Roads” and Irrigation” branchca of tlie department there is 
a distinct division of the establishment into Executive and Accounts, the former 
of which deals with the preparation of designs and estimates, and with the sujjer- 
vision and execution of the works, and' the latter with the control and audit of 
the expenditure incurred. The executive division is sub-divided into (1) Engineer 
Establishment, (2) Upper Subordinate Establishment, (3) Lower Subordinate 
Establishment, (4) Office Establishment, (5) Petty Establishment. The Accounts 
Branch is divided into the Control Establishment corresponding to the Engineer 
Establishment, and the Accountant Establishment of trained accountants corres- 
ponding to the Upper Subordinate Establishment, of the Executive Branch. 

497. The Engineer Establishment is composed of officers of Royal Engineers 
(both of the old local cadres and the home corps). Civil Engineers of the Royal 
Civil Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Engineers selected from the profession at 
home (termed Stanley Engineers), Civil Engineers appointed in India, passed 
students (European or Native) of the Civil Engineering College, Madras, and 


Engin^rs in two classes ; (2) Superintending Engineers in three classes ; (:i) 
Executive Engineers, one class in four ^des ; (4) Assistant Engineers, one class 
in three gprades. The duties of a Chief Engineer as such are to control the general 
operations of his particular branch, receive reports from the Superintending 
Engineers, check designs and projects above a specific amount, and devise projects 
for effecting the objects suggested to him by Government. In the performance of 
these duties, he is assisted in the Central Office by a Deputy Chief Engineer 
^sually of the grade of Executive Engineer, who is also Under Secretary to 
Government) and by the Superintending Engineers who direct the wliolo of tlio 
executive operations carried on within the circle assigned to each. There are six 
such circles in the Presidency, each under a Superintending Engineer who disposes 
of all the departmental business for both the Roads and Buildings and the Irrigation 
Branch, under the powers confided to him by the Code. The Superintending 
Engineers are vested with considerable powers of sanction. They are required to 
make regular tours of inspection throughout their circles. These officers in their 
turn are aided by the several Executive Engineers, wd>o, with the Assistant 
Engineers, carry out all the operations in both the above-mentioned branches, the 
functions of officers of these classes not being separated in Madras as in other 
presidencies and provinces of the Empire. Including the works under charge of the 
Consulting Architect to Government and two tank maintenance schemes, there are 
in all 85 Executive Divisions. Only a few of these are conterminous with tlie 
Civil Collectorates. Twenty-eight of the divisions are permanent. In pursuance 
of a policy which has lately been introduced, important works of considerable 
magnitude are now being carried out by the aid of temporary establishments, the 
works themselves being kept apart from the other works undertaken in the perma- 
nent divisions within which they are situated ; these special divisions constitute 
the additional seven. The following was the sanctioned scale of the Engineer 
Establishment of the department at the beginning of 1884-86 ; — Chief Engineers 
2, Superintending Engineers 6, Executive Bn^neers 42, Assistant Engineers 40 ; 
total 90. The Public Works Department circles and divisions are shown in 
Vol. II, App. LXXII, and in the accompanying map.[*] 

498. The Upper Subordinate Establishment consists of men appointed from 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s Army in India ; or 
from Civilians, European or Native, who have obtained the required certificates 


[*] SwltlKOS ACTH0R17,KI> *V GOVUNMBBT OCCUmBIMO 11» TUB SROWINO PVDUC WoSKX DCPARniKtCT CmCT.R!> *SO 

pwiuoNB.— AnanUpnr, Arcot. Aiika, BoltikTy, Bertiampore, Bo]rpo'«i C»lingBp«lam, Cannnnorn, Cauvprr, Chineionnt. 
Coou^, Coimbatore. Cnlemon Coringa, DhiiApuriMR, DindiKul, DoerUiahwonun, Oanjam, CotUvari, OoiAIpnr, CSmIi! 

GuRdlakamma, Ouiitaknl, llindupur. Jeyporo, KarAr, Kallaknrchi, Kbtna, Kumool, lAngolya. Madraii, Wiidiira. 
Haamloce, Maniyicbi, Maan nmium, Ncgaiiatam, Nellora. Nflgiri, PAttr. Palameottali, PAIghot, I'Amlian, Pcrnidr, P.M-ivAr, 
Poadlcharry. Ponilni Po«n Porto No*o, Pulleat, Qaihni. BAmaaTarom. Ruahikulya, Salem, TAmbraporni, ToiiilTO, 

TriyaBdruin. Voigai, VamaadhAra, VallAr.'vcUorc. Villu- 
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from tte Madras Civil Engineering College ; or, in the case of Koyal Engineer 
soldiers, who have obtained a certificate from the Commandant of Sappers and 
Miners; or again from men who, as Mechanical Engineers, &c., have a thorough 
practical knowledge and experience in some useful branch of engineering. The 
Upper Subordinate Establislimentis classed and graded as follows : — (1) Sub-Engi- 
neers, one class in three grades ; (2) Supervisors, one class in two grades ; and (d) 
Overseers, one class in three grades. The members of this cstablishniont ’.lUk'o 
either charge of a sub-division of works, under the immediate orders of the Execu- 
tive or Assistant Engineers, or are assigned other specific duties, not clerical, in 
connection with the execution of works or with the investigation of projects. At 
the beginning of the official year 1884-85, the sanctioned number of the Upper 
Subordinate Establishment was 185. 

499. The Lower Subordinate Establishment consists of natives who have a 
sufficient knowledge of ordinary building, and such acquaintance with plan-drawing 
and surveying as will enable them to sot out and supervise the construction of the 
minor class of works undertaken by the department. The members of this estab- 
lishment consist of the class of sub-overseers, divided into three grades. 

500. The Office Establishment consists of the dorks and draftsmen engaged 
on purely clerical duties, together with the inferior servants employed in offices. 
The establishment of clerks is divided into five classes, of which the first four 
classes are sub-divided into three grades, and the fifth class into two grades ; while 
the draftsmen are divided into three classes. 

601. The Petty Establishment includes all storekeeper.s, artificers, watchmen, 
lascars, and other inferior servants not attached to officers, employed outgeneral 
duties, whose salaries are not provided for in any estimate for a work. 

502. The Public Works Executive Establishment maintained in the district-s 
is employed as above mentioned indifferently in the general execution of all the 
works entrusted to the department, the service of each officer being utilized in the 
best way practicable in carrying out the works, irrespective of the kind of work 
to be carried out, or the service for which the work is required. There is a small 
special establishment maintained in connection with irrigation works, namely the 
Navigation and Water Regulation Establishment, the cost of which is a charge to 
Imperial Irrigation Funds. This extra establishment is employed in’tho distribu- 
tion of water for irrigation and the regulation of the supply in canals and channels, 
the control of the canal navigation and the record of traffic, the execution of petty 
repairs and general conservancy of canals, channels, and embankments. 

503. The accounts establishment is a Provincial service as far as the incidence 
of charges is concerned, but the superior officers of the branch are under the orders 
of the Qovornraent of India. The branch is divided into (1) Examiners arranged 
in four classes, of which the fourth class is divided into three grades ; (2) Depiity 
E.xaminers, one class in two grades ; (3) Assistant Examiners, ono class in two 
grades ; (4) Apprentices, and (5) Accountants. The establishment comprised in (1 ), 
(2), (3) and (4) corresponds with the " Engineer ” establishment, is rccruitecl from 
much the same classes, and forms a general service under tho direct orders of the 
Government of India. Tlio duties of the Examiner .arc to control the operations of 
the Accounts Establishment in the Presidency, to audit the accounts of receipts and 
expenditure submitted to him by the Executive Engineers and other disbursing 
officers of the department, and subsequently to compile those accounts into one 
general account for tho Presidency, to be submitted to tlie Accountant-General to 
the Government of India for incorporation in the general accounts of the empire. 
The establishment of Accountants forms one class divided into five grades, and 
coiresponds to the “ Upper Subordinate” Establishment of the Executive Branch. 
It is composed both of Europeans and Natives who have passed tho prescribed 
tests. Its members are under the ordera of the Madras Government, and are 
employed either in the Central office at Madras in auditing and compiling the 
divisional accounts, or at the head-quarters of the several divisions in preparing the 
aroounts from the cash-books and other initial records, maintained by the Executive 
disbursing officers. The Accounts Establishment like the executive applies its 
services indifferently to the two classes of works. 
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604. Establishments under Ratiatay Branch. — In the Jxiiihvny Unmeh also 
there is a division into Executive and Accounts ; but inasiuuch as all the railways 
in this Presidency have been con.structod through the agency of (luaranteed 
Companies, not by the direct agency of the State, the K.\ecuiivt> stidl' has hir.hcjto 
consisted only of the Chief Engineer wlio is styled Consulting Enginci'r for 
Railways, with two Deputy Consulting Engineers tvho are generally taken from (lie 
class of Executive Engineers, The control over tho proceedings of tlm Guaranteed 
Railway Companies, which is secured to the State in virtue of the contract 
agreements, is e.xercLsed through the Consulting Engineer, who is also the solo 
channel of communication between tho Matlraa Government and the Companies. 
The nature and extent of the control vested in the State arc subsequently 
explained. As already mentioned, tho Consulting Engineer for Railways is also 
Joint Secretary to Government in the Railway Branch. 'I’lie accounts of tho 
Railway Brancli are in charge of an ollicer, styled Examiner of Railway Accoiinta, 
by whom all the expenditure of the Guaranteed Coinpani«?s is examined and 
audited on behalf of Government. The Examiner of Railway Accounls is assisted 
by a Deputy Examiner, who is stationed at Negapatain, the head-quarters of the 
South Indian Railway. 

605. Nature op AYork iione. — The Public Works Department deals with all 
engineering works undertaken by the State, the construction or repair of which 
has to be carried out under professional superintendence. Detailed flesigris and 
estimates for public buildings and other engineering works re(|uirod by any ot her 
department Jof Government arc drawn up by this department, anti, after tho 
general arrangements propo.sod have boon approved of, tlie Public Works Dejiart- 
ment carries out the works as soon as funds are made available to meet tho 
estimated expenditure. The Public Works Department is finis called upon to plan 
and execute works for tho Government of India; for the Provincial Government ; 
for the various Local Fund Boards ; for tho Board of Rt^venne and the Hoads of 
other Departments, as Trustees of certain special funds which they administer ; for 
the Court of AVards ; and occasionally for Municipal Corporations. Wlu're there' 
are no StJito Bailways it follow.s that there are work.s to bo executed only in tlu* 
“ Buildings and Roads ” and “ Irrigation" Secretariat divisions. 

50G. Government of India AVokk.s. — For the Imperial Govermnont the Public 
AVorks Department underlako.s the construction and maintenance of the following 
works. The following elassifieatiou is the technical one used for statistical 
purjiosos : — («) “ Ir rigation," including all works in connection witli Irrigation and 
River Conservancy; (h) “ Imperial" proper sub-divided into “ MiliUirv,’’ iiieluding 
all wox'ks connected with the Army, such as Fortifications, Barracks, Conmiissai'iat 
and Ordnance buildings. Military rest-houses, and Cantonun'iit roads and “ Otlici- 
Services," including all buildings and other works connected with tlio Postal, 
Telegraph, and yalt Departments, together with such mining operations, Light- 
houses and other public improveuients as may be considered to bo rather of Imperial 
than of local interest. To meet the expenditure on these heads, grants arc yearly 
made by the Impei’ial Government from the ordinary revenues of India and also 
from loans raised by the Imperial Government for the purpose of constructing 
reproductive works. By far the most important works carried out by the Public 
Works Department on behalf of tho Government of India are tho.se connected 
with irrigation and the conservancy of rivers. For the year 1884-86, the 
Imperial grants for “ works " amounted to Rupees *:32, 76,909 from ordinary 
revenue, and Rupees 1(5,00,162 from Loan funds. The total grant was allotted as 
follows : — Irrigation, Rupees 42,94,071, Imperial Military, Rupees 4,73,300, 
Imperial Other Services, Rupees 1>14,700, total Rupees 48,82,071. 

507. Works for Provincial Government. — For the Provincial Government, t.lic' 
Public Works Department constructs and repairs all buildings in connection with 
the Judicial, Revenue, Custom.^, Police, Educational, Jail, Medical, Marine, and 
Ecclesiastical Departmmits, as W'cll as all navigable canals not forming part, of a 
system of irrigation channels. To these may be added a few special road.« ; all 
works connected with the improvements, water-suj>ply, and drainage of towns 
other than .Municipalities ; all works connected with harbours ; and all works 
connected with the light-liousos, required for tho purely local coasting trade. For 
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the year 1884-85 the grants from Provincial funds for expenditure on works 
amounted to Ruj>eti.s 17,0u,391. 

508. Local and Sdecial Works. — Under existing arrangements, the Public 
Works Department only executes a few works on behalf of Local Fund boards, and 
all roads in the Presidency, together with all other works, formerly undertaken by 
the Public Works department for the Local Fund boards, are practically con- 
structed and maintained by the' agency of establishments employed by the Local 
Fund boards, except such works as from time to time are specially excepted. This 
system dates from the year 1879-80, when a very comprehensive measure of decen- 
tralization, with regard to all Local Fund works, was carried or*, by giving full 
scope to Act IV of 1871, constituting the formation of Local Fund boards. Tin? 
duties of the Public Works Department with regard to Local Fund Avorks art', in 
the main, now confined to the professional scrutiny of important dosign.s and esti- 
mates for bridges, &c. An additional establishment is maintained in the ofiices of 
the Superintending Engineers and in that of the Chief Engineer, Public AVorks 
Department, for the purpose of scrutinising such projects, and a contribution of 
Rupees 21,250 is annually paid by Ijocal Funds on account of the professional scrutiny 
of their estimates by the Public Works Department Establishment. The “ Special 
works ” undertaken by the Public Works Department are executed from certain 
special funds administered by Government and by the Board of Revenue. For 
the year 1884-85, the grants from Local and Special Funds for expenditure on 
“ works” amounted to only Rupees 16,710 and 25,700 respectively. 

509. Execution of Works. — The execution of the Public Works in this Presi- 
dency is for the most part carried out either by daily labour under the direction of 
the officers of the department, or by petty contract under the same supervision. 
A few works, however, after being designed by the Public Works Department, are 
carried out under the supervision of officers of the departments directly concerned 
with the work, special Government sanction being necessary for this in nearly all 
cases. The ornployraont of largo contractors, and es[>ccially of European contrac- 
tors, in the execution of works in this Prc.sidency is mainly confined to the prepa- 
ration and supply of materials for largo AVorks and to the construction of certain 
classes of buildings. Except in cases of emergency, Executn'o Engineers are not 
authorized to put in hand any work Avithout a duly sanctioned estimate and an 
appropriation of funds. An appropriation once made, the Avork is put in liand by 
the E.xocutivo Engineer after the necessary arrangements have been made with the 
Revenue officers for the formal acquisition of the land required. Funds for tlie 
prosecution of the Avork are drawn by the Executive Engineer from the nearesi. 
treasury by cheques on his public account, and, on completion of any work estimated 
to cost over Rupees 500, that officer prepares and signs a ” completion report,” 
certifying as to tlio manner iu which the work has been carried out. Repairs to 
buildings once constructed are made, as occasion requires, by the Public Works 
Department, under the head of ** Repairs ” in their budget. 

510. Estatuj.siiment Citaroes. — Apart from the co.st of the works themselves, 
Avhich includes extra or temporary establishment beginning and ending with the 
work and the materials necessary for the work, there are charges to be met from 
permanent establishment. The work of the latter consists in making plans, in 
supervising execution by permanent hands, and in accounting and in auditing, and 
the charges for this are called “Establishment charges.” The coat of the whole 
establishment of the Railway Branch is borne by Imperial Funds. That of the 
rest of tho general establishment is dmded arbitrarily between the several heads 
of service. The rules for the debit of the amount charged to “ Irrigation ” are 
given in tho Article on Irrigation. All other funds contribute 23 per cent, on tho 
outlay on works, and 5 per cent, on the revenue collected in the Public Works 
Department. The balance of the establishment charges, whatever it may amount 
to, is charged to “ Provincial ; ” indeed for the pu^osos of account, the whole 
Public Works establishment is regainled as Provincial, to which head the total 
charges for establishment are, in the first instance, debited. During tho official 
year 1882-83, the whole Public Works establishment charges amounted to RupA^es 
18,21,957, of which Rupees 11,76,113 were charged to “ Imperial” as follows: — 
ImDcrial, Irrigation, Rupees 10,18,968, Imperial, Military, Rupees 1,11,767, 
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I luperial. Other services, Rupees 45,378. Rupees 78,653 were charged to “ l*ro- 
Wucial,” and Rupees 43,182 to " Local ” funds on account of work executed, while 
the balance of Rupees 5,23,909 was the char^ which “ Provincial ’’ had to hear of 
the establishment charges of the Public Works Department. Of the whole amount 
of Rupees 18,21,957 for establishment. Rupees 10,84,518 were for the Executive 
establishment, and Rupees 1,37,439 for the Accounts establishment. VV^hen works 
are carried out by departments other than tho Public Works Department, tlic 
latter find the plans and audit the expenditure ; Tiut no charge is made for estab* 
lishmont on this account. 

511. Tools and Plant Charges. — ^Under the Public Works system of account, 
the estimate drawn up for a work does not include the cost of the tools and piano 
required for its execution ; charges on account of tools and plant being carried 
to a separate head. Tools and Plant charges are, in the first instance, charged to 
“Provincial,** as in tho case of establishment charges, and a percentage of 1^ per 
cent, on expenditure and repairs is charged to all funds, on account of general tools 
and plant, except in the case of Irrigation and Navigation works for wliich Capital 
and Revenue accounts are kept, when the actual expenditure incurred is charged to 
the works. Whore tools and plant are specially procured for a w'ork, the cost of 
such “ Special tools and plant’* is charged to the work. 

512. Workshops. — In connection with the Public Works Department are the 
Workshops at Madras, Dowlaishwcram, and Bezwada, These institutions are self- 
supporting ; the prices charged on the work turned out being suHicient to meet all 
charges for labour, materials, and supervision, as well as for interest on cajntnl 
.and depreciation of the stock. 

513. Tncidence or Pi'iimc Works Expenditure. — The grants for expcmlif me 
from Imperial fund.s on public works are made annually by tho Government of 
India and ai’c mot from the revenue of the year, or from funds raised on loan. Tlie 
grants from Provincial funds for expenditure on public works are fixed annually by 
the Finaincial Department of the Madras Government, and are, as far us praet ical^le, 
regulated by the amounts set apart by the Government of India under Lord j^Iayo’s 
decentralization scliomo of 1870, whereby the permanent assignment made to 
“ Provincial,” for the Madras Presidency, was fixed at 23‘3 lakhs for exponditure on 
public works. The actual grants and expendituits have, however, fallen far shoi-t 
of this amount, as, excluding the famine year of 1877-78 (when an abnormal 
expenditure of Rupees 60,88,309 was incurred), the average annual cxpimditure 
from Provincial, from the years 1871-72 to 1882-83, wa.s only Rupees 18,07,500. 
The grants to Provincial have, however, been increased by the Government of 
India for tho years 1882-83, 1883-84, and for each remaining year of the current 
Provincial contract, i.e., up to 1886-87. The total expenditure by the Public 
Works Department from Imperial, Provincial and Local Funds from tho years 
1870-71 to 1882-83, including tho charges for establishment and tools and plant, is 
shown in Vol. II, App. LXXIII. 
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514. Nature op the Branch. — This has been already indicated in the Prelimi- 
nary article, and the Branch calls for no separate detailed mention. The Chief 
Engineer in charge of this Branch, who has also the Buildings and Roads Branch, 
and is Secretary to Government in the Public Works Department, deals with tho 
general policy and administration of the whole department, and with tlie promotion, 
posting, and discipline of its establishment. He is assisted in these functions by a 
Deputy Chief Engineer, who is also Under Secretary to Government in tho Public 
AVorks Department. 


PUBLIC WORKS-BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH. 

515. Introduction. — The Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Worka 
Department in this Presidency includes both of what are known in the Northern 
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Provinces of India as the Buildings and Roads division arid the Military Works 
division. It deals with all qiie.stions and works not special to the Irrigation or the 
Railway branches, and comprises therefore the construction and repair of all build- 
iugs connected with the difterent Executive departments of Government, ii.s w'ell 
as all works relating to roads, bridges, navigable canals other than those connected 
with systems of irrigation, accommodation for travellers, iniprovemcTit of towns, 
harbour improvements and marine works, light-houses, miiios, and manufactures. 
When the technical classification according to account heads is followed, works 
executed under this branch fall necessarily under one or other of the lieads given 
at foot.[*] All roads, except those in military cantonments, come under Local, 
though grants-in-aid are made from Provincial Funds in a few special cases. 

516. BuituiNUS. — The duties of the Public Works Department under this licad 
were in the earliest times confracd to building civil courts and cutcherries, public 
bungalows and military hospitals. They next were called on to undertake the build- 
ing of large barracks tor the accommodation of British troops, and to the constimc- 
tion of jails. Of late they have attende<l to the provision of new buildings required 
by the expansion of business in the Postal, Telegraph, Educational, Medical and 
other departments. The largest and most important military building that has yet 
been constructed is the Military Convalescent dep6t at the station of Wellington 
on the Neilgherry Hills. This building was commenced as far back as 1 852, b\it occu- 

{ )ied many years in construction, owing to the difficulties experienced in procuring 
abour and materials for the work. As each block of the buildings was cornplefcd, 
it was handed over by the Public Works Department to the military authorities 
for occupation, and, at the end of the official year ISCO-Gl, a total expenditure of 
Rupees 17,59,961 had been inciirrcd on the barracks, and its subsidiary biiildings 
and connected works. The barracks are commodious and well placed. I’lie next 
military building in order of importance is the Lawrence Asylum at Lovedulc, 
Smiles from the station of Ootacamund, in the Noilglicrry Hills. I'liis building wus 
commenced about the year 1864-65, an<l also took many yeurs in construct ion, owing 
to the difficulties found in suppl^dug labour ami materials. Oonvict.s \voro largely 
employed in the works imder the supeiintondouco of tlic Public Wtu ks Dr'pnrtiuent. 
The asylum W'as intended, and has been used, as a training school for the free 
education of sons and daughicr-s of European soldiers of the army. An e.stimate of 
Rupees 11,38,310 was sanctioned for the work, and by the end of 1S76t77 (when the 
building was practically Uni.shed), .an expenditure of Rupee.s 8,60,910 had boon incur- 
red, of which Rupees 04,000 wore defrayed by private contributions. Tin' building 
is in the Lombard style, and occupio.s an open and commanding .site. The remaining 
military buildings of importance, constructed by the Public Works Dep-artnicnt , 
together with the expeuditiiro incurred on them, are sliown in the foot-note.[ ' ) 


['] Nature op Works v NuttK tiiuef: Account ilKAUR. 


I7nyeriat. 

Miliiary — 

Forcificationa. 

Military Buildings. 

Military Roads. 

Miscellaneous. 

Other Beirices — 

Civil Buildings. 

Communications. 

Miioellaneons Public Improvement. 


Provincial. 

Civil Buildings. 

C'oin ni unicat ionn. 

Miscollanoous Public iQiprov^ment. 


L*traf fnid S}>rrLii, 

CominutnoationH. 

Civil BuiMirigs. 

MiKt'oHiiucoiie I'ublic I niprovt'Hif nt. 


(»] LliT Of Minor MitiTARY Buildinu Works.— Family qunrtcrs In Fort Ft. George— Estiinat it Rupee's 1 .58 100 — 
Begun in 18^-64 i finished iu 1685 at u total cost <'f Rupees 1,80,910. Connanore barnu ka, marnVd ijimrtcrs— Estitnnti» 
Rupees 1,27,723. Commenced in 1866.67 j completed in 1873*74 at an outlaT of Kapoos l,2tt,l-17. Artillcrv 
Cannanore-Estimato Rupees 1,05,300.— in 1866.67; finished in 18^8.69 at a loial rust of Rupees l,()6,I)7l! 



total outlay of Rufu'cs 6,16.402. I)ouble.8toried barracks for a s^H'oud liattery of Field Artillerv 

Cat n o If* o*>n w 1. . . , . .fvi iiiii I \ 



Still in progress, niid e*rcntlitnrr up to June 1861, Rupees 91,343. Improvements to Guii Can Fuctorv 
Estiuia'.c Kui>ccs bxpcuditurc to cud of JiuiC 188*, Rupees 2,15,949. ^ 
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Tlie civil buildings which require particular notice are not numerous. For Govern- 
ment-house, Ootacamund, an estimate of Rupees 7,79,150 has lately been sanctioned. 
Up to June 1884, an expenditure of Rupees 6,08,178 had been incurred against 
the sanctioned estimate. The next building in order of importance is the now 
Postal and Telegraph office, Madras, which is now rapidly approaching completion. 
This building, which may bo considered the first in the presidency town, was begun 
a.^ long ago as 1874, w hen the foundations of the Telegraph office were cormnencod ; 
but, owing to a variety of causes, the building was not regularly put in hand until 
the year 1881-82, The sanctioned estimate for the work is Rupees G, 18,41 4, and 
the expenditure incurred up to tiio end of June 1884 Avas Rupees 6,12,574. 
The building is in the Ilindoo-Saraceiiic style and occupies a central position on 
the beach nearly facing the iVladras harbour. The Senate-house of the Madras 
University and the Presidency ('ollege are the buildings for the design of which 
tlu? Madras Government i!i April 1864 invited open competition by ailvertisement. 
Tho designs of Mr. R. F. Chisholm (then of the Bengal Public Works, Department) 
AS'i're accepted by the conimittco of adjudication, and a prize of Rupees 3,000 ^vas 
awarded to that gentleman ; who w^as shortly afterwards appointed Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Madras, an appointment w'hich lie still holds. 
The Presidency College is in the pure Italian style, was commenced in 1864-65 
and was completed in 1870-71 at a cost of Rupees 3,12,697. Tlie style of the 
Senate-house leans to the Byzantine. It was commenced in April 1874 and was 
finished in March 1379 at a cost of Rupees 2,89,729. The only other building 
which requires particular notice is the Public Works Secretariat buildings at 
Chopauk, on which a considoraVilo expenditui'o has been incurred. The building was 
constructed during 1864-65 to 1867-68 at a cost of Rupees 1,12,233 for tho 
accommodation of the Public Works Workshops stores and foundry. During the 
years 1876-77 to 1870-80, it was improved and adapted, at a coat of Rupees 1,26,403, 
for the accommodation of the Public Works Secretariat, who were in the latter 
ye:ir transferred thereto from their old quarters in Fort St. George, while the 
Public Works Workshops w-^ere removed to an old building at tlie Seven Wells. 
In the year 1883-84 fiirther improvements were begun and are still in progress, 
against a sanctioned estimate of Rupees 1,00,545, for the extension and embellish- 
ment of the premises. The building, which was formerly devoid of ornament, is 
now a handsome and commodious structure in keeping with the Chepauk Palace, 
Senate-house, and Presidency College, which are all situated in its immediate 
vicinity, on the sea-face at (Jbepauk. Tho more important jails of the Presidency, 
toirether with other civil buildings, are enumerated in the list at foot,[‘*] Tho 
mt)st important w^ork of restoiaiion to buildings undertaken by the department is 
the restoration of Trimal Naick’s Palace at Madura, on which an expenditure of 
Rupees 2,35,350 had been incuiavd up to Juiio 1884. Tho work oi rcstoifvtion 


[•*J List UK MiacKLLAN'Kous Civil Sr 

ILOI.NO.S. 




Name of baiUliiig. 

Kstiiiuitc. 

Begnn. 

Complotod. 

Cont. 

Central Jails, 

ail. 



hs 

Knjahrnnudrj 

V.Morc 

3,53,507 

1863-6^ 

1870-71 

8.27, 80i 

.3.75/>!)4- 

October 1 860 

March 1673 

3,73,233 

Trioiiiiiopolj 

3,78,802 

Deco mb<*r 1666 

December 1672 

8, 71*, 297 

Cniinbatore 

... 

18G3>64 

1667.68 

8, 76, .138 

Ciinuuuore ... 

3,27,000 

November 1866 

March 1873 

3.14.264 

Di^rWci Jaih. 





r'.vlarirottah ... ... ... ; 

2,08,000 

June 1876 

In progress 

* 1,33.850 

Tiiiijoru ... ... ••• 

General , 

2,n,ioo 

March 1682 

Do 

• 92,070 

Iinprorcmeuti to General noapital, 





Madras ... 

ImprovcDicnta to the OCRce of the Bonrd 

2,10,500 


1665 66 

2,51,015 

of Hvvenne, Chepauk 

1,80,305 

1806.69 

1873-74 

1*82,154 

Lunatic Asylum. Madnu ... | 

Convert ing'Koyapettah Police Court into ! 

2,13,500 

1866-67 

1871.72 

2,80,387 

luiiiso for Prince of Arcot ... ... j 

1,19,696 

February 1677 

February 1678 

1,83,565 

Lving-in Hospital. Madras 1 

i 

1.78.660 

April 1877 

January 1668 

1.78.758 


Expenditure to cud of June 1861 * 
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ivaa begun as far back as the year 1870-71, when the existing stmicture was on 
the point of falling to pieces, and has been in progress since that date under the 
supervision of the Government Architect. In addition to the works winch have 
been taken to ensure the security of this ancient building, the oriminentalion > >f the 
palace has been carefully renewed, and the interior of the building has been adapted 
for the accommodation of the Collector’s office, the court of the District Judge, 
and all the chief Government offices of the Madura district. In the years 188U-81, 

1 881-82, works of preservation were carried out at t!ie Seven Pagodas, and consisted 
chiefly of the removal of the drift sand from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
monolithic rafts, the cutting off of drainage which was injuriously affecting the 
sculptures, and the works necessary to provide for the security of the stone temple. 
Some work has been carried out at the Vellore temple and at the ruins of Humpy 
in the Bellary district. Measures are now under consideration for the I’cstoration 
of the ancient palace of Chundragherry, and for its adaptation for the use of public 
offices. 

517. Roads. — South Indian roads may be divided into thr<;c distinct classes 
according to the nature of their construction ; that is to s.ay, the ghaut road, the 
metalled road, and the unmetalled road or country track. The ghaut road is one 
connecting places and stations on hills and mountains w'ith one another and with 
the adjacent low plains. ’Phe original tracing of the ghaut is of groiit importance. 
The chief points in connection witli this are the selections respective!}' of the head 
and foot of the ghaut, of the best spots to cross streams and rivei s, and of the most 
suitable place to change from one valley to another. These require consideraljlo 
care and experience to deti.'rrnine to the best advantage. Enginoerimr praetiee in 
those cases resemhlos similar work in the highlands of Scotland and Wales, and on 
the Alpine pa.sscs of Southern Europe. In the open pl.ains ordinary road-mnking 
is, apart from the bridging, comparatively easy work. As tlie surface of the country 
undulates but slightly, and the road-traffic is one which acconuuodates itself to tlui 
circumstauccs, there is no necessity for scientitically lai<l curves or miifcrmly ea.sy 
gradients. Deviations from direct lines between the towns tirc' dictated mainly by 
the selection of suitable .sites for bridges and the avoidance of inundated land or 
valuable cultivation. 'I'lio location of the road in the first instance i.s therefore 
simple ; and the provision for the minor drainages, the cstimatc.s for the light 
embankments required, and the choice of materials for covering the road, arc points 
offering but little diftieulty. A metalled road in the- country is different from the 
metalled road of a town. A good metalled country road varies in breadth from 
15 feet to 21' feet, of which the centre 12 feet are metalled. The limitation of the 
width of metalling to 12 feet is duo to the customs of the country. The practice 
which obtains universally with the drivers of 'bullock carts is to maintain the 
-same wheel tracks as those formed by previous traffic, so that a greater width of 
Tnetallinrg would result in waste of labour and money. Metalling is of various 
materials in various parts of the Presidency. Those u.scd are granite, limestone, 
sandstone, kunker (a peculiar formation of oolitic liuie.stono), moorura (rock in 
course of disintegration) and lateritc which is employed on roads in and about 
Madras Town. Gravel where obtainable is made to serve as .a binding or blindage 
to the metal by being spread as an overcoat. Sand is sometimes spread a.s blindage. 
In constnicting a new metalleil road when the lino chosen has been cleared, the 
w’idth of the road and the positions of the side-ditches, siilo-cuttings, and line.s of 
trees to form the avmuio are marked out together with the sites of the variou.s 
imosonry works. Tin' c.u*th-bed is then prepared for the reception of the metal by 
being properly shapo»l and sloped each way from the centre to the sides; time being 
given, especially in the case of embankments, for the earth to .settle. Upon this 
bed a coating of metal, three inches thick, is spread and is consolidated either by 
tamping or by the use of a stone-roller. A second coat of equal thickness with 
the first is then added and treated in a similar manner. A third coat i.s sometimes 
added of equal thickness. Even a fourth, if that be required. A.s remarked beftu-e, 
gravel or sand when procurable is used as blindage on the surface of the metal! 
Stouo-rollers are generally used for consolidating road met.il. .Stone-rollers vary 
from 2 feet to 4^ feet in diainetor and from 4 feet to 5 feet in length. Iron-rollcrs 
are also omydoyed, but, with the exception of one now in use in the town of Madi a.s, 
steam road-rollers are unknown in this Presidency. It may be noted that, while 
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in England trees are considered injurious to a road by not allowing tlio sun 
and wind to have free action ou its surface; in India ajjart from the comfort tlic?y 
afford to travellers, they are regarded as beneficial to the road by protecting it frtnn 
the excessive heat of the snn. The tr«.>e3 couimouly eiu])laye<l in forming the 
avenues of the roads of the Madras Presidency are the jnnlia, the margosa or 
neem, the banian, the tamarind, and the jack. With referoneo to uninetalicd 
roads, tolerable roads can bo made in many part.s of the country, wliere the soil is 
favourable, by merely bridging the streams and attending to the drainage anil 
transverse slopes. If the soil bo loo.se sand, to place a few inches of clay upon it 
is often the cheapest way of improving it. Similarly if the .soil is an adho.sive clay, 
it may bo improved by a co^lt.ing of sand. Sand and clay, in proper proportions, 
make always a fair road for moderato traffic. Sand and clay roads are inferior to 
those that are metalled, or even gravelled, but iu some parts of the country they 
are the only roads that can be constructed from the impossibility of obtaining 
better materials. A gravel road properly made is .superior to one of common eartb. 
Gravel however ranks as “ metal *’ and i.s thus placed under the present head. In 
the plains ordinary district roads, with their light cuttings and embankment.'^, small 
bridges and simple culverts, can be fairly made for a very moderate expenditure, 
exclusive of tlie larger bridges which form, as a rule, indepcndv'iit projects. The 
cost necessarily varies, but wlion the question is limited a.s above, it varies witliin 
narrow limits ; the variatioius depending mainly on whether tho lino intersects or 
follows the general drainage of the country and on the Icad.s foi' metal aiid 
gravel. A road of this class, 21 feet wide of which 12 toot arc metalled, .seluoiu I'osts 
more than Rupees 2,b00 a mile. On the other hand, the co.sfc of ro.uls in billy 
districts and of tbe ghauts across the mountain chains of Ganjam, Canara, and 
Goiinbatore varies widely, a.s tho fo.aturcs and characteristics of the bills f liomsflves 
var 3 '. The Pottingliy ghaut, leading up to the Jeyporc plateau, cost Itiqme.s 20,00t> 
a mile; the Coonoor ghaut, up tho eastern spurs of the Noilgherries, co.st Kiipei's 
18,000 a mile; the Goodalore ghaut will, whim completed properly, cost ui)Wiird.s 
of Rupees 11,000 a mile; and the Ilydorghur ghaut from the Can ira disti-ict 
to the Mysore plateau cost Rupees 10,000 a mile. There- is in fact a wide range of 
cost from Rupees 1,500 a mile for a small local line in the plains to Rujtoes 20,000 
for a well-constructed mountain pass. Although when looking at tho subject of 
ro.ad-making from an engineering point of view, the lajger bridgo.s may be set 
aside as requiring separate treatment still when the question of t.i)t.il cost ari.sc.s, it 
must bo remembered that the whole has to be included. In an average .selected 
estimate of a road proposed to be constructed, tlie three loading items held tho 
following ratio : — earthwork : metalling : bridges = 3 : I ; 1-5. Tbe road commu- 
nications of the presidency are now almost entirely under the Local Fund Roard.s, 
who provide for their construction and maintenance from their own rcvenue.s, of 
which the chief item is that raised by the land-cess, aided by a stn.all contribution 
from Provincial. In the year 1882-83, the number of tho Local Fund engineering 
circles was 30, the total length of roads, exclusive of village roads under their 
charge, was 21,019 miles, while the total expenditure incurred on roads was Rupce.s 
28,52,083, or 47 per cent, of tho whole Local Fund expenditure. The chief 
lines of road are shown iu the accompanying map.( Of those, the most impor- 
tant-at tho present day (as it traverses districts in which there is no line of railway) 
is the Great Northern Trunk Road from Madras to Calcutta, passing through tfiu 
districts of Nellore, Kistna, Godavery, Yizagapatam, and dlanjarn. This road 
crosses tbe entire drainage of the country at right angles to its course, and is 
provided with numerous bridges. Next, in order of importance, come tho Great 
Southern Trunk Road from Madras to the Travancore frontier ; tho Great Western 
Trunk Road from Madras toJOalicut ; and the ghaut roads leading from tho Ncil- 
gherry to the Malabar Coast, the Mysore plateau, and tho Madras railway at 
Mettapolliom. 

[*] f^PELUHOS AUTHOKI/.ED BY GOVERNMENT OCCURKINO IN THR MaP SHOWING UkvENCE DiHrRICTS ANO MaiN LiNKS 
nr Roads teatersi NO * Aro<»t » A root, South ; Btillory . BcrliAiuporu ; Calicut; Cuoftrs 

Bontb I ChinglepDt ; Chittoor; Cochin} Coimbatore ; Cad<lalore ; Cudrlnpah ; DhtfiApiiram , ; I>owlaish- 

vrrrmm ; Ganjam; God'ivuri ; Kistna; Kurnooh Madras; Madura ; Nellore ; Ni'lijinH ; OotricftTiniiul ; ud ichor ry ; 
I'udukdta ; Salem; Tuujoie; Tiunovclly ; Toudi ; Truvancuro; Trichiuupoly ; Vellurc ; 
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518. This subject, as far os it at present concerns tho PubJic Works Depart- 
ment, is in a great measure liistorical, and its history is sketched iu the fuot-uute.|^'3 

519. In the intoroats of the coffee industry, carried on mainly by European 
planters in the Noilghorry and Wynaud districts, and also to aid in developing tho 
gold-mining enterprises which have of late years been started in the Wynaud, 


[»3 Sketch ok Ho.^ns in tiik Phl'siokncv. — .-ni it* f *;/ t.»i« I^hlic U'orJL« 

Pepurtmeitt in JbeS. — Wjiofi Southern Intlia tirst eui;*o uuder Hritish rule, no ruutls sutlablt; for wh<tH 3 J traUio ckisttnlt 
even in the i*iuin biroets of tho hirt'(?»!l lowtis^ un<i it wati not until the year 1845, wlioii tho IVunk Road Pej>iixi.znt)nt W'oa 
formed, that any eyoteiiiiAtio prof^ro^s in tho cooblructiun of roada Wita made by Iho Urii.bh OoverUfiient. In tho early 
days of tirttiAh ocoupution the only inado roadb were (ho uumutuiit paascu, which wore oritrinally opened for the 
pasoai^o of troopa and artillery. Subsequent lo tho coiibt ruction of the<to i-oultIj rouda were t.-Miiod connecting tho 
wilitury arkeualfl and cantontuoiitB, but no rouda for other than iniUtdiry purpOHOu were ouiiHlructed until Iho year Iblil, 
when UiA uueeoaity for iho conatruci iuii of roadu for cu;nnicrciul purpoucb tir»l engaged the utiontiou of Ouvontineut. 
Kven then iio aysiemaiic progiean was mude for many >c*ura, though in certain diati icta the energy of individcal r)dit'era 
secured roaulta within tho liinds of their ch&xgea. About the year 1823 an uttompr was uiudu ti> coriHtruel rouda by iho 
agency of tho corps of Rioticora. This nicaijure failed owing to the lack of proftruidoii.d knowledge uu the poi't of the 
oiboera of tho corps, which w'aa then euLirety' odicered by rogiriu*nta of the line. lu 1831 i*overniiiont dually abuadonotl 
the idea of any couaidbrablo improvcinoat and devclopiuent of rouda um a tukk of too grr.ut muguuude. h'roiu 1837 to 
1S44 Bome iiniiortant linea of road were opened or iiuprevofl. but owing to a want of tiVkileTi in tijo aianagonieia of the 
Bcveral undortakings much waBtoful and unproiUable cx^icndituro waa iucurredt w.hich cirt. aniMtance led to the idea of 
the formation of a epccial dejiuitment, whoso uofe duty it W'uh to denign and cunatruci u greutsysteui of trunk routiii, or 
main Unoa of coiumunicaiioit, tluo^ighout tho presidency. In the tollowing thcreforii the 't runk Rond llepfiMini nt 
WOB oooBLituied, and from that time until tho year 1858 gradually procecdial to con:>truct thu trunk lOudu of the prcHi- 
doncy, whichi it will be obaorvod, fur Ihu moat putt follow tho Iiiioh conimciiiig tho militury uraonalri and cantonmeute, 
and thereforo owe their origiji to Uio rough ro^ula oj igii tally traiod out many youra pruviotudy. Reviewing thu 
eKpeudituro on coiumunicaViouH '* up to tho yoitr 1845, it i» I'tiund i.hut in the ^10 yt;;o K Iruin to lS4tf> the nvonige 

outlay on the eomniunicationa of tho whole proaidency way otly Hups ch W ith tho your 1H45 howevur a n'rw 

era cooimonccd. Previuuy to that date, tho wliole of the erpenuiiuro on ro:(dM wua uuder tho < ontrol of the of 

Bevonue, uud«>i' whom wub alao the Knginccring eBtnbliahuicut employed on them, but in 1845 the control of tho 
expeudituro paaHed into tlko hauda of tho Sujmriutendont of Uoada. in t!ie f(>ot-iiijte to the article on 1 'ublio Workii — 
Preliminary the working of tho Trunk Read Depurtiimiit has bcon bri.diy doHCi ibod. While not acccmpliahing what wiia 
expected and requirod of it owing to adminiainittvo d%^Uiei a in ii.i conutitutien. it did much gov'd work, gradually < xpanded 
ita operutiona, and proceeded with the bridging, formation, and impiov lament of tho trunk rotnla on a ayMioinuiic and 
uuiCorin phtJi down lo the da'c i»l iia tinal ubolitiou in tho year 1S58. ( 2 ) Furtha^r t>rh>pifun( o/ rvmU uiittl th^ /iintM- 

lioao/ Loral Fund Roci'u^. in l&71.--*Allcr tho forutuUun of tho Public VVorUa iiepartment in iho year 1858, il.o construc- 
tion of the Uifiiii rond.s of tho country waa carried out hy the depurtmout from Jmpcrial fundb ; while tho duty oi 
keeping the minor diati ice roada albo 4 luvolved, in luoat diatricta, iilmoht eiiLiroly on the depurliueut- For aumo ynura 
however the fuuda provided tor the main diatrict roads wore exccciliugiy inudequuto, and wore prt^vidod friuii imjfejia) 
revenue and froni fuJida raiueu from local aoorcua. In tho yoar lrtb 2 , the attonlioii c*f (iovcreinoiit win* dirootod to the 
queation of the eiitiro proviaion fundb for auch roada aa were ^> 1 ' hval latbi'r than Iinporial imporlantre Irton fuinla 
raiaeU locid^. It wua thou deteroniicd, ponding fuiLhvr 1 nvoMHj 4 .it ii>n, that tln-io wore only (j,3bU mitob of r«juil whmb 
could properly be inuintuined from Imperiul funda, vi/ , the 2 .bl 0 riiika of trunk road 1 hen exialiug, and J.'/nJ miJoa 
of llrat-claaa district roada. The remaining roadsi amuunling in about 10,000 indeti of iliHlriot linej, woiu roiiauimiul lo 
be of local iinporiuncn. Yarioun iMuuHUi'Oa were propt>aml for the foimutn*o of u f-md to be iimiad in eu di disU tot, 
adei}Uate to pr ivhlo for liie CoiiiphHioii and uiuiiitunaoco ot tho Stitt or. I'jte income tin* Local 1‘um.i.'* <>f : hn {>. s<hidi'f.cy , 
at that time available for expouditure on district naida, waa only Kuimea Si,2U,873 (dcrivmi fn'm fi*rry und gi ibw lonts, 
bridge tolla, and cattle tines, Ac.), anti therefore allowed of but ii>udct|uuio g.uiitu being apenl. upon tin- cbciirict ri>if.da. 
It was estimated at that time (lbf» 2 ) that the following huiUb w ere retpiired foi* the i:ompletioi: f>nd maintemtneo of il;e 
0,360 miles of road already menlionttd ; — for trunk road?*, coujplci.i.‘ conKi i uclion ItupocH 5S,ikytH>8 un ,1 .ti.-cuu* uiain- 
tcnauce Rupeoa 4,'M,498 ; for dintrict rouda, coiwpl.ifo cunalrui fieu Unpr « 1 ,5*hb<‘,Jhl7 unil mKn.ji! n'uinti.M-.nce 
Ru}*cea t0,2b,072, total Conriploto conatructiuii ilupnca 2,12,80,3 1 G und unnuj) mcinirmium liupisDn I4,7d,fs"0. ^V'hnioaa 
the total exffOndituro U[KOi rouda and cutomunicationa for the tivn ycaib pii.'cidjiig waa mi fniluw'H : - 


yc'tr. 


i 

Total. i 

1 

1 

Now W4.rUH. 

1 Rivpaira. 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858 63 

1859- <50 

1800-61 

Hb. 

13.7.5,011 
5.01. 178 
3,81,736 

4 , .’15, 030 
6,17,260 

HH. 

5.41,195 

5.5l.7lil 

7.98,268 

**,09,708 

9.82,285 

a.*. 

19. i<vSi 6 
10.53.269 
.1 1.80.1HU 

1 .‘>,25,5 *5 

Total ... 

33,11,115 

1 

37,09.217 

70.2<>.362 

Avorugo per annum ... 

6,62.0(X/ 

7 ,10,000 

1 -1,01,000 

1 


It tliereforo appeared that more must bo dono for the duvolopiuont of rondw than hutl boon tho rMae for lh« puat fow 
yeara. In 1862 orders wore iaauod for tho propaiution of dotailed liats of the rouda lu bo i;laBMt,Ml ua Jrnpoiml and to bo 
couatructed and maintained from liuptu'ial funds { and tho aubjoct of tho oroiition of aiime Mchemii (i.i ULiguiiiiit uig the 
local resources in order to provide for tho couatrucintu and muiiitouauce of uU other lioea of load, which were to bo 
douomiuated •• district roads " iu oontnulislinciiau to those chuiaod as '* Imperial," wiui i-. ti rre.J to the Hoard of Uevonue. 
lu 1365 tho wonU of the diatricta iu the way of local co*nriiuuications wore every day Uoomiiig n;uro urgent, and os 
considerable reductions in the Imperial grants given aanuuJly by tho Govei'ninont of India were made about tl*at iimot 
the quewtiun of the necessary provision of funds to bo raised locally for oxpendituru upon roods (for which no dohiiite 
scheme had then been prepared) was again taken up by Goveraumut. Tho Hoard of Rovonuu wore oalloit on to proporo 
end submit e draft Act for tho levy of a disLrict ruad-cuus ou ull teiiddioMuni for tho ooustruotiou and niaiiiletianco of 
district roads, *‘ss Si was clour that tho iiicruasitiK dcinuuds u|>on ihu Konorul rovonuus rmidorod it Lupoluss lo ux^ot 
that the Goveruiaeut would over bo lu a position to do moru tlian couipletu and uiaiiituiu tho oldof lines of eommunio,*- 
tions.** Accordingly, in April 1H06. tlu* Bill known as tho “ Uiairict Hotwi-ooiis Act 111 of 1360 *• was passed into lew * 
by which ttoess, not OKoeodiiig half uu umta in the ru}HH» uu tliu rupt vuUio of occupioU laud, wus in*|u»Si)d so us to form 
e fund for the oonstriiclion ami luuiutonaiico i»r tho distriut roods. Iho winocitt luiaod by this coss subsoi(uoi>t)y attained 
very oonsidorable ilimonshms, whilo in ihu yitur iiniiiiHliatoly aflor the Act wiu» piisso*! ^the goueral iiiooiuu rr*itii J^ucsl 
funds rose at once from ou averago of liu)*oos 6,34,160 iu ilm throe yoars lyULtlft — 13U6»*i7, to Rupovs 33,33,376 iu the 
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a scheme for the extension and improvement of the existing lines of communi- 
cation between the Malabar Coast and tlie Neilgherry plateau has lately attracted tho 
attention of Government, and a special Public Works officer is now engaged in 
making tho requisite surveys and estimates for the conversion of the existing lines 
of road into first-class lactalh'd roads capable of bearing traffic during the raonsoom 
Though it is intended that the Public Works Department should ultimately execute 
the improvements proposed, existing arrangements for the maintenance of the road 
by the agency of the Local Fund Fingincer establishment will not be disturbed 
until funds are available and tho Public Works Department is in a position to take 
over the work of complete restoration. Tho improvements proposed will cost a 
large sum, and the work will extend over some years. As tho lino most required 


y.*ar 1867 63, lUiU a 32,27,:i7ii in the yoar 1S63.C9, of n Inch latter amount llupoea 15,17,05)7 was expended upon tho 

ci.niHt ruction of district roads. Moan while the final classification of all roads into " Imporial " roads and District " 
roads was proceeding uiid^-r the otliccia of the Kovciham anil ruhlio Works Departments. This was not ftnnllv settled 
until the yciu* ISGttdjy. w/o n it was decided that tlie e<|uindituro from Ittiperial funds should be rostricteil. first to 
c. spcci'.ied main lin. » of eortj mnnic iU*m. 2." in unmber, of a total length of 4,000 mi I oh, secondly, to tho ^Imut roads 

tmd I'crtuin special ronilH, amount inn' in ail to u luiikrtli of 650 miles, and tliirtlly, to tJio Halt muds, 23 in number, and 50tj 
inili.'s in ; while ii!l oi !i-*r londs ►dionld ho clai-ned us district roads. Until the fui /nntiori of Local Fund JioardH in 

JH7i, the Imperial and District mad.s, jis thus d. torminod, were maintained and conKtructod respectively from Inipcrtul 
fiitids and from tlu^ “ District Koad Fund ’’ ruiscil under the Act of 1866, while the i^cnerat ngeni-y of execution was ilio 
Vuhlio Works DojmrtnuMit . Hoviewing tin? expetulitvire incurred and the work done during this period, it is found ttiuL 
ttie expeudiluro on roiuU in tlic yi-ar 1 3<>3-0y, tor new works from Imperial funds, whs 12,17,4-55. and wn« devoted 

clnctly, firdt to the const ruction and ir:ipp.*v<*ini:nt of the Tireat Northern Trui»k rond from Madras to CaJcuuu in tho 
districts of Madras, Nelhn*o, Kistna. Vi/.;ig;e|i:tt{iin. nr.fl (Turijam, and secondly, to tho construction of ghaut rouds in i ho 
Cnimhutore. Malabar, and Wynaurl disiricts; while ihc exj»ci)diture from the ''DiHtrict Hoad Fund on new works 
ainouutoii to ttupoes 15,17, aii<J was j i inctp.illy cxpenilcd in complotiug a net wui k of minor cominunicatioiiH. of which 
tho important were tho railway frederF and tho const miction of onibankcd roads in the cleltaiir tracts of tho 

tliMlavery, Kiatiia, and Tanj..re distrieis. (3) >' .'.MN/ii/rtfoa and maintena^ice of roads under the Lnrnl Fund flnttrdu - 
Fund Boards in the Madr.'iH IVosidi.Miey were lirst coustituied hj' the Local Funds Act, IV of l?s71. wliich repeah d* tho 
Itistriet UofAd-cess Act of 1366, and provided for ttn- unexpended balance of the “ DiH^rict Ito id. Fund,” raided tjiuh r t l.o 
A<‘t tu' 1366, ht tug transferriMt to t in. le>c:il Fniid IloaiilM. 'I'ho laical FurdH Act providerl for tlie impoHilioo of » ers.H 
Hiiiiilor to tiio district romlH-cesa, hut with a itniximiua r>f one anna in tiie rupee, arid for the '-sr uldishnicnt of t« Ms upf-ii 
roads, two-thirds of tlie Oi-as and t he whole of tho tolls being expended cu roads. The ngern*)’ of ext'ciilion wa.q, ;»•, Ijefoic, 
the Puhlio Works Depart mont ; and to pay for tho Ihihlio Works establishinont employed on the roadn, tho Lociil Fund* 
Boards were charged nt tho rate of 2e per cent, ou tho actual outlay incurred. In udrliii -n to the funds noi.Je .iv u i 1;. Mo 
for expenditure on roads hy tho pufiKiog of the I.,ocril Funds Act, annual i.-ontributions t:oin Fi*ovivicial Fuml j vvi re ).-iveii 
by Government bo the Local Fund Uuard.H as giant s-iu-aid for expenditure upon Iho main lir. vj -.f niad, and fioni Jum* 
1371 tho disjunction fortaerly in fmc.e In-tuecn “ Imperial and ** District ” roada was uhnlished, and the total annual 
asKigniiicnt of grant R-in-itul fi‘«nn " Fr*ivini.»ah" together with Iho ttHsigumeut from “ Lorul Funds, ” was treated as o/ic 
general fund under the dcHigiu lion of *' lloud Fuml.*' whit?h provided for the coru^truclion and maintcnfineo f,f all ror,<ls, 
including the hc formerly provided for from the Iniporiivl grant for com luunicat ions. IVom the year 1872 7.J to 137!>.SU 
no chtttigo was made regarding the agenev of execution of work up-ou roads and tlm proviKion ef’ funds for exjH’nditnro 
theroun, and all ancli work continuei) tjp to I87'd 80 to ho oarriod out by the Pnhlii? Works Dopartrnont for the Luc^il 
Fund Boards, while the expenditure ,t;l tting thereto was accounted for in the Public Works Deprirlnieat. (i) Fim/L 
(ransfnr to Local Fund /ioarj,*'. -h. 1875) 30 un important ohiiiigo was made, inasinue.h n» the entiro bxciatieii of ilm 
inaintonaaco and construction of roads was triinsfeiTod from the Public Works l)ei)R.rtTnent to the Local Fund Boanis, 
who forthwith omployod their own Engintmring establish iiiriits directly responsible to them. Since thrt. date tho Public 
Works Department has, with tho excopl i<'n of ctjrLaiu spocial works, such aa tho Pottinghy gluiut, Ac., had nothing to dv> 
with the roads of the proHidoncy goueriilly, except as regards tho check and examination of certain cHtiinates. 'I'ho 
following statumeni sh 'wh the rotai expi ndituro incurred upon roads (not including tho establishment ehtu-gea) during 
tho peri<i>d of 0 XA>cntion of work upon them by tho Public W'orks Dopartnunt, viz,, from the. year 1872-73 to 1876 80 : 


Year. 

ExptMiditure on ritadn from ’* Provin- 
cial “ funds. 

Expenditure 

on roads from Local funds. 

1 New works. 

! 

" 

1 Repairs. 

\ Total. 

New works. 

Repairs. | 

Total. 


KS. 

II .S 

RH. 

BS. 

KH. 1 

RH. 

1872 73 

1,00,828 

45.091 

1,55,822 

11,90.521 

19,01,416 

30,97,937 

1873 74 

1 .Ofi.l 43 

20.670 

2.25.822 

1 6.-17.768 

19.50,1.52 1 

3li.O6.02O 

1874-75 

1 ,66,258 

32.353 

1,08,611 

13,17,300 

20.17,230 i 

33.3L5;:9 

1875-76 

6,91,185 

2,02.621 

0.83,806 

7.16,550 

18,36,672 1 

25.53,228 

1876-77 

2,82.443 

2,44.304 

6,26.747 

11.28,748 

10.93,471 ; 

28.22.2 1:'» 

1877-78 

31.44,33 t 

4.10,387 

35.63.721 

7.25.09 1 

' 10,95.228 1 

18.20.,‘^19 

1878-70 

6,51,510 

4,33.61 1. 

10 85.124 

3,85,839 

15.05,426 I 

18,9 1, ->65 

1879-80 

43.750 

( 

36,327 

J 

80,08G ! 
i 

3.08,560 

16,33,021 i 

I 

19,41,584 

1 


Grand Total. 


RP. 

32,53,759 
38 . 32,742 
35,33, 150 
35,37,034 
33.48,966 
53.8 hlMO 
2ih76.3s;» 
20 , 21,670 


The expendilure of 187t:.77 wan abnormni, nml was dbe t-o tlic fuiuino. The expenditure shown under liu' head ' Pi„vin 
cittl*' was that incurred by the department ou certain roads spoci ally so clUBHcd The expendifure jsh ,^v|/ imder tho 
hood of “ L<K-aI Fumls ’’ incbidcH Mic grants- lu-aM from « Provincial '' which, as alroadv -xphiinod, were um i lira i mi ted 
with the asHiguments from Local funds luU. juo general fund. These Provincial granU-in-aid wore first given iu thci 
year 1872-73, and from 1876-77 Imvo been much rodnotid in amount, as the following Ktalciueiit will show -- 


Year. 


Amount. 


1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 
1878.79 
1879 80 


ns. 

1 1 . 2 i> rs (0 
1 2,00.1 KM) 
J 2,00.* M HI 
1 1 , 100 ! 10 
2 . t:l. 3:»0 
1 . 18,230 
62,600 
L 25 ,fXX> 
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at present is, in the opinion of the Wynaud Planters' Association, the road from 
the seaport of Calicut to Vythery, a detailed survey and estimate of this line, 
through the Tambracherry ghaut, is now in progress under the special Public Works 
officers employed in the Wynaud. 

520. In the year 1882, this Government submitted to the Government of 
India a scheme for the construction of 1,000 miles of light railway or tramway on 
the existing roads in the tracts of the presidency most liable to famine, and angge.stc<l 
that the tramways should be classed as “ protective ” works, and should bo carried 
out from funds provided from the Imperial protective grant. Tlie Government of 
India in reply declined to expend Imperial funds on detached distributaiy lines, 
until the main arterial protective lines wore completed, and pointed out that the 
provision of the light distributary' lines proposed ^vouid only benefit the tracts of 
(sountry they immediately served, and should therefore bo provided by the Ijocal 
Government. The Madras Government thereupon appointed a commiti.**; to con- 
sider the best method of connecting the great centres of production and consumption 
with the main arterial protective lines. Towards the end of the year 1883 the 
committee submitted their I’eport, and recommended the construction of the 
following five light metre-gauge lines of railway on existing roads where practicable, 
and elsewhere on independent embankments; — (1) Goontacull via Anantaporo to 
Hindoopore — a length of line of about 100 miles in the Bellary district; (2) Vellore 
vii Trinomallee to Villoopooram — a length of line of about 1)0 miles in the North 
Arcot and South Arcot districts ; (3) Porto Novo vift Vriddhachellara to Oulla- 
coorchy — a length of about CO miles in the South Arcot district; (4) Palghaut to 
Dindigul (a length of about 100 miles in the Coimbatore and Madura districts) or 
Caroor to Dharapooram — a length of about (iO miles in the Coimbatore di.strict ; (5) 
Madura to Ramuaud, a length of about 70 miles in the Madura district.. The 
recommendations of the committee were generally approved by Government . 
Lines (2) and (3) are now being surveyed ; orders have been issuetl for the survey 
of (4) Palghaut to Dindigul on completion of the surveys of (2) and (3) ; and the 
oonsideranon of the remaining lines has, for the pi’eseut, been postponed. 

621. Bbidqes. — In Southern India, where the rivers are not navigable and 
run dry for the greater part of the year, wide spans and lofty superstnicturos are 
seldom called for; economy is studied, and complicated designs are the exception. 
The chief difficulty is to determine in the first instance the amount of opening or 
water-way to be given to the bridge. The dry-weather supply is a mere rivulet, but 
the rainy-season supply is a flood, often over-topping the ill-defined banks and 
spreading over the adjacent country. The question therefore of assigning a water 
passage which will be sufficient for the highest floods, without being unduly costly, 
is one of extreme difficulty ; especially when the imperfect data available in regard 
of exceptional discharges are taken into account. The sate.st widtli of o)>ening 
would in many rivers be inconveniently great. The engineer is thenlore obliged 
to run some risk by confining the floods to narrower bounds ; and this oau.se.s a 
heading-up or afflux, in -proportion to the perpendicular height of which is the 
velocity of the stream. Sand also is moved by tho smallest velocities, even so little 
as that of six inches per second, or about one-third of a mile pm- hour; thei-efore, 
as the beds of all Indian rivers and streams are generally sandy, tho.se beds are 
continually moving, and a question constantly arises as to the dojJth at which move- 
ment extends • under certain velocities of current. Tho liability to error in regard 
to the water-way is too often exemplified by the destruction of an otherwise well- 
constructed bridge, swept away by some exceptional flood. On the other liand 
whilst there is great difficulty in forming accurate designs, tho engineer in this part 
of the country has peculiar facilitie.s in the construction of tho bridge. By tho 
native system of well-sinking, cheap and secure foundations are easily obtained, and 
the absolute drought which prevails during threc-fonrths of the year enables the 
engineer to dispense with costly centres and staging. Tho foundations of the piers 
and abutments of a bridge mu.st be on soil sufficiently firm to hear the weight of tho 
superstructure and obviate any chance of settling, and deep enough to bo safe from 
the action of the water, increased a.s that action will generally bo by the obstacle 
:>rescnted by the piers. The foundations must bo carried throu.gh the sand down to 
die firm soil below, care being tsiken also that tho latter it.sclf is of a good depth, 
i^cry often the depth of sandy soil is 10, 20, or 30 feet. ' “ Piling” is rarely resorted 
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to in Southern India. Well foundations are commonly adopted. When the increased 
velocity due to the contracted stream is sufficient to injure the bed of the artificial 
water-way, it becomes necessary to add a flooring between the piers. 'J’he flooring, 
which may be of brick in mortar or of stone flags or boulders, is protected in front 
and rear by retaining or curtain walls. Aprons also are sometimes provided. The 
use of iron in bridge-building in India is of modern date; and all the older 
bridges are of inexpensive masonry, somewhat rough workmanship, and moderate 
spans. They are sufficiently substantial, however ; cost but a fraction of the cost 
of similar bridges in England ; and are suitable to the needs of a poor country. The 
following may be given as tyi>ical road bridges of this Presidency. Bridge over the 
Rooshcoolya river, of nineteen arches of 30- feet span each ; cost Rupees 60,000. 
Bridge over the Langoolya river at Chicacole, of twenty-four arches of 36-feet span 
each ; cost Rupees 68,000. l^attice girder bridge at Cocanada, of six spans 50 feet 
each; cost Rupees 80,419. Corteliaur bridge of twenty-three bays each of 50 feet 
span ; cost Rupees 2,37,870. NunLambaukam bridge across the Adyar on the road 
from the Mount to Poonamallee, of nine spans of 42 met each ; cost Rupees 1,60,000. 
Wallaiah bridge on the Cooum river, of seven spans j cost Rupees 94,800. Govern- 
ment House bridge on the Cooum river, of eleven spans ; cost Rupees 2,08,560. 
General Hospital bridge on Cochrane’s canal, of three arches; cost Rupees 1,12,800. 
Cooum bar bridge on the South Beach road, of ten spans of 50 feet each ; cost 
Rupees 3 ,43,000. Adyar river bridge, of sixteen arches ; cost Rupees 4,53,000. 
Palaur bridge at Vellore, of forty-two arches of 43-feet span each ; cost Rupees 
1,80,699. Coodakadavoo iron bridge on the Tellioberry road, of twenty-six spans of 
21 feet each ; cost Rupees 61,230. Caroompoya bridge on road from Calicut to 
Wynaud by Carcoor ghaut, of four spans of 60 feet each ; cost Rupees 54.600. 
Culpauty bridge, 1 mile south of Palghaut Railway station on great western road 
from Madras to Calicut, four spans of 64 feet each ; cost Rupees 30,493. Iron 
girder bridge across the Eiyaur river, of five spans of 60 feet each ; cost Rupees 
70,000. Gungaycondaun bridge over Chittaur river onroad No. 1 from Palarn- 
cottah to Madura, of seven spans of 44 feet each; cost Rupees 20,000. Tlio 
majority of the above bridges were built many years ago. Tlie following are 
examples of bridges recently sanctioned. The Veigay bridge, of twenty-one 
arches each of 40-feet span, in the Madura district; to cost Rupees 1,12,220. The 
bridge over tlio Shreevoiooontam aiiicut, of thirty-three bays each of 38-foot span, 
in the Tiniievelly district; to cost Rupees 93,000. Iron lattice girder bridge, of 
three bays each of 63-fect span over the Seetanuddy in the South Canara district ; 
to cost Rupees 45,000. There are no detailed particulars available in the official 
records as regards bridges constructed by private benefactors. In 1840, the Ainbasa- 
moodram subscription bridge of nine elliptical ai'ches, each of 45^ feet span, was 
built by the Public Works Department over the Tarabrapurny in the Tinnevclly 
district ; the cost, Rupees 18,000, being defrayed by private subscriptions. In 1844, 
the' Saulochena bridge, of eleven elliptical arches each of 60-feet span, was built 
by the Public Works Department over the same river at Palamcottah ; the cost. 
Rupees 51,986, being defrayed by Saulochcnam Moodelliar. 

522. Wateh Commcnjcations. — T hese are specially valuable in sandy tracts 
near the coast, where the construction and maintenance of roads is difficult and 
costly. The figures given below [®J compare the relative cost of conveyance per 
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ton per mile in thecaso of certain canals and neighbouring roads* Many water com- 
munications are also utilized for irrigation purposes, and all are taken technically 
under the head of Irrigation. 

523. The scheme of the Upper Godavery Navigation Works is now in abeyance, 
Vmt its revival in one or other forin is pos.siblo. Its history is sketched below.['J 
The drainage system of the Godavery includes the river Wurdah, rising in the 
Sautpoora hills, and separating the Berars from Nagpore, which i.s joined by the 
Peingunga a little before reaching Chanda. The united stream flows on until ii. 
receives the Weingunga ; and 90 miles lower down is the Godavery, which joins 
the other rivers after a course of 650 miles from the Western Ghauts. From this 
point to the sea is a distance of 250 miles. The project has as its object the 
opening up of the navigation of the river from the cotton mart of Nachangaon, GO 
miles south-west of Nagpore, to the seaport of Cocanada in the Godavery district. 
By making this portion of the river navigable, it was anticipated that the cotton 
from Hinganghaut, a great emporium for cotton, and a largo area of country 
containing some of the finest cotton fields in India, would be sent down the river 
to Cocanada, and that, in return, thei*e would be considerable importations up the 
river. A great trade was thus expected to be developed, and a remunerative 
return on the outlay necessary to make the river navigable was looked for. The 
main obstacles to navigation consist of three remarkamle rocky barriers, forming 
rapids only navigable in floods, but, these points excepted, the river is considered 
to be navigable for shallow river steamers for nine months in the year. The firsl. 
b.'vrrier is at Doomagoodem, 150 miles from the sea, and is 20 miles long. The 
second is 14 miles long and 220 miles from the sea. The third is 310 miles from 
the sea, is 35 miles long, is 75 miles distant from Cbaiida in the Central Province.s, 
and 1 15 miles fi*om the cotton mart of Hinganghaut. The works necessary to mako 
navigation practicable consist of the construction of canals round the three barriers 
by means of anients and locks, and the clearance of the river bed in places by 
blasting. From October 1871, as stated in the note, the work has been in 
abeyance. Since 1881 an upper subordinate has boon stationed at Doomagoodem 
to attend to necessary repairs and to undertake certain investigations, having for 
their object an extension and improvement of the existing tramc on that part of 
the river. 

524. An important line of water communication is included in the Malabar 
and Travancore backwaters parallel to the western coast. This !line i.s sometimes 
called the West Coast Canal, but consisted originally of mere sliort artificial cuts 
connecting the backwaters and rivers near the sea. The great value of this system 
of natural canals is best shown during the south-west monsoon. At that time 
there is no difficulty in going from Calicut to Trivandrum ; and up to Trichoor 
inland, which is the nearest point to the Shoranoro railway station. In the hot 
weather the canal is only navigable with difficulty. In the centre of the line of 
communication is the harbour of Cochin, which is capable of being made the finest 
close harbour in the world ; 10 miles broad at its southern end, and from 10 to 48 
feet deep. The canoe boats on the backwaters draw half a foot of water, and carry 
2,000 to 3,000 lb. each. The original design was to make the cuts 25 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep; but tbey are not at present of those dimensions. Estimates are 


[’1 Skbtch Histosy or th» Uptsb Godavkby Nayioation Woem. — The Upper Godavary naYiKatlon projoot was first 
urgod 'npon the notice of the GoYemment by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1851. ,The necessary surveys of the river were 
commenced in 1854^ and by 1801 two lakhs of rupees had been spent in aurveya and preliminary opumtions. lu 1801 
t he works at the first barrier were commenoc<.1| and at the be^inutng of the year 1803, seventy lakhs hod boon expenderj 
nil the works at the first snd second bsrriers> In January 1868, Sir Richard Temple inspected the works, and recom- 
mended that the works at the first and second barriers and in the river up to tho foot of the tliird burner should 
be proceeded with at an estimated cost of Kupees 25,60.000, so that the navigation might ho open to the foot of 
tho third barrier (to which point the rosd from Nagpore to Chanda was to bo extended) by May 1865. tiy August 1865, 
1 wo'fifths of the aaiont at the first barrier, with the other masonry works, were completed. In 1871 tho works at tho 
first barrier were almost eom plated t the works at tho second barrier ware entirely suspended and were in nn inoonipleto 
fcrato I and the works at the third barrier were not commenced. There waa at that time a staatndr towing boats from 
the second barrier to the coast, and the Weingunga steamer continued the oommunioation between tho soooud and thinJ 
harriers, but tho amount of traffic was small. In August 1871, the Secretary of State proposed that the navigatimi 
w*orks should be completod on the smallest possible scale as far as the foot of the third barrier, whence a nuu] shonld 
ho made to Chanda, but in October of tbo stitne year, at the request of the Government of India, the whole scheme was 
.'ibaudoned as involving expenditare which tlM not give promise of any adequate return, (‘'rum October 1871, therefore, 
the work has b^n in abeyance. In September 1681, in consequence of reports of impending injury at the anient ot th« 
first barrier at Doomagoodem, the Superintending Engineer of the circle visited the oniout | the reports, however, turned 
out to ^ without foundation. 
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now being prepared for the improvement of the section from Tiroor to Cochin, so 
as to enable boats to make »ise of the navigation in all states of the season and 
tide. Subsequently the sections north of Calicut will be taken up. 

525. The backwaters of the East Coast are connected and extended in a 
similar manner. Tliey form the Buckingham canal, a work which will bo found 
described in the article on Ii'rigation. 

52C. H.\kbour.s. — The officers of the Public Works Department have at various 
times been called upon to submit reports and estimates for the improvements of 
the harbour.s of the East and West Coasts of the Presidency, ["J and the department 
has also executed various marine works from time to time. 

527. The improvement of the Cocanada harbour by means of lengthening the 
groynes at the mouth of tlie Cocanada river has engaged the attention of tlio 
department for some time, and in the year 1882-83 an estimate of Rupees 53,608 wa.s 
sanctioned for the purpose. A decision has also been arrived at with regard to the 
improvement of the ports of Yizagapatam, Cochin, and Gopalpore. At the first 
port the project for the erection of an iron pier, which has been for some timo 
under consideration, is now held in abeyance; and it has been decided that no 
permanent improvement of the Cochin harbour is possible except at a prohibitive 
cost. With regard to Gopalpore, the erection of a wrought-iron screw pier has 
been favorably viewed by Government, and the preparation of a detailed estimate 
for a pier, 900 feet in length and roughly estimated to cost about two lakhs, is 
now being undertaken by the Madras contractors, Messrs. Massey and Co. 

528. The Paumben Pass [®] is the ziarrow artificial strait running north 
and south from Palk’s Straits into the Gulf of Manaar, and separating the Ramnaud 
zemindarry, situated on the mainland in the Madura district, from tlie island of 
Rames waram. The works here undertaken consist mainly of blasting and dredging 
operations with a view to gradually opening the pass to larger craft. They have 
on the whole been highl}' successful, and have materially benefited the coasting 


[*] Sketch niafORv or Inc^cirikh kfgaiidino Madkar ANcitoRAoe and Haiibouks.— The first detailod inquiry info 
Madras anchora^fis was in lb|0, wlu-u Mr, Gvorgr Hobertf^on, a Harbour EiiKiiieur, made a niinuto uiul curoftil iitspocUon 
of the ports of Maiiguldro, Cuuuanore, Culiout, Bcyjiore, Cochin, ami Quitori ou tho UVst CoriHt ; and of T«tic<irin, 
Pauinheri pass, NegHputum, Madrurt, and Cocanada on tho Kast Coast. He couaidcred Qailoii capiible of »)cln!t^ miido tlu* 
finest close harbour in India, and pubiislmd an olaborato rcjwrt embodying certain recommendations regarding various 
ports. His rooommendations were acted upon by Government, and the Public Works Department was uccorflingly 
ordered to eseoutc certain improvemeurs which wore forthwith carried out, principally to tho harbours of Mangalore 
and Cochin. In tho following year Mr. Robertson again viatted tho Paumhen pass to rejK>rt on tho sulijoct of a ship 
canal through the island of Pauinbon. lu the year 387fi*76, tho works of tliu Marlras Harbour, dosiginul bv Mr. 
W. Parkos, wore comiiienccd. The next inspection of Madras anohoragos was made in tho year 1881 by Mr, |®'arki s, 
who visited tho harbours of Vixagapntam, Biinlipatam, Culirigapatam and Quiloo, in order to report ou their enpabilitieJ 
for tho formatiou of first ebtss tinbours. He re|>ortetl, in due oourso. that tho natural advantages of Visagapm.im \vi*re 
anperiorto those of Biinlipaiaia or Culingapatam, but that, at all those throe ports, it wa.M absolutely our. of tin* 
question to oonstruct first-cluiis harbours capable of giving remunerative returns from tho trade of the port. He ret om- 
m ended, however, that hydrographic surveys of tho threo ports should bo made, ami in aroordanco with his 8Ugiro.*ition 
arhydrographio survey of the port of Vir.agapatam was undertaken by the Public Works Department in the ye^r 1883 
but the work was subsequently transfurred to the Indian Marine Survey Department. Tim report by Mr. Parkes oil 
the Quilon harbour was of a mnch more favorable character. Ho considered that a woU-sheltenid harbour ty.iilfl ht* 
made at a moderate cost, and that by means of a short canal tho harbour could bo connected with the West Coii.st 
^nal system. Tho question of tho improvements to the Quilon harbour is now under the consideration of tho 
Travancore circar. 


C"] Sketch History or Works at the Paombeh Pass.— Originally this gap was bridged by a continuous isthmus, but 
in tho year 1480 a violent storm breached tho isthmus and permanently separated the island of Eameswuram from tho 
mainland of the Madura district, thus making a break in the great connection link of islands , rooks, and shoals that 
eoparato Ceylon from tho mainland of India, Tho natural passage thus made was, however, impracticable for ships 
being too shallow, and also being obstructed by two parallel ridges of rook. The first proposal to clear and deepen the 
passage so m to allow of ships passing through and thus shortening the voyage from India to the island of Ceylon 
made about tho year 1800, but no praotioal action In the matter was taken until 1882, when a survey was made by 
Ensign (now 0Jr Arthur) Cotton. The survey being favourable, yarious operations were begun on a small scale in tlie 
year 1828, but it was not until tho year 1888 that the work of deepening and widening the channel was regularly 
started. From that date up to the present time> the works hare been continually in progress. The work was first 
started in 1838 by the empinymont of gangs of convicts, under the supervision of Madras Sappers and Minors, a sriccial 
Engineer officer being placed in charge under tho direct control of the Chief Engineer, but, after the organisation of 
the regular Public Works department in 1838, tho works were directed by tho Public Works officers in chai-ge of tlio 
^ P*nm*>en was abolished, and, from that date, convicts under the siiimrvision of tho 
1 nbhe Works department wore no longer employed on the works. Finally, in 1879, the works wore transferred from 
the Public Works departmont to the Marine defiartment. Tracing the progress of the works, it is found chat in 1844 
the passage had boon dooponod to 8 feet of water at low spring tides, while the total expenditure up to that date was 
Rupees 1,56,950. By 1864, (ho depth had bTOn increased to 10| feet, the passage was navigable for koclocl boats of 200 
had amounted to Rupees 3,25,000. In 1875. tho passage had been doeponod to 14 feet and 
width of 80 foot. Originally tho works wore started merely with the intention of providing a passago for sinull sailtncr 
ve«.els, but in 1854 Colonel Cotton prohmtml a schemo for making the pas. available for all chile, of vclsoTs? am! aliS 
for the Urge uiKd steamer. Imtween Calcutta oiid Snex. Tho weight of marine and nautical opinion was. however, 
ttgaiiiht UiiM schetfU'. which, it was shown, would involve a very groat expeudituro without an adcuiuate ruiuru. This 
project wuH uciiniu-Iy ]iut aside in favour of tho original scliome. 
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trade of sailing vessels, by which it is largely ttsed. ■ During the ollicial year 
1888>84, the number of vessels which passed through the Paumben pass was 1,485, 
having a total tonnage of 176,743 tons, while the pilotage fees realized therefrom 
were Rupees 19,402. 

529. A Loudon Company, Messrs. Grindrod, Jenkins and Company, have a 
project for the cutting of a canal, to be entitled.the Paumben ship canal,Q*®J through 
the island of Rameswaram. The company’s scheme, in addition to the cutting of 
a large ship canal, includes the provision of dry docks ; the capital to bo raised in 
England. The Government have granted to this company a general concession 
for cutting the canal through the island of Rameswaram, subject to the condition 
that, the land being private property, the company shall arrange terms of acqui> 
sition with the owners, and shall submit for approval the scale of duos which it is 
proposed to levy on all vessels making use of the canal. At the end of the year 
1883-84^ the agents of the company were engaged in arranging with the several 
owners of property in the island of Rameswaram, the terms of compensation for 
land to be taken up by the canal. 

530. The Madras harbour works are the most important marine operation 
now in hand by th« Public Works department. They are at the present moment, 
however, for the greater part in abeyance, as a consequence of damage done by a 
severe cyclone in 1881. The history of these works is given in the foot-note.f"] 


Skvtch irLSTOtiY ov PiiojKtTK FOR Siiip Cakal hktwkem Madras AND Ccvi-ON--— A project *‘'>r riinioK tt Rllip 
CRnal throngr^ the island of Munnnr was mooted as lont; ago ns tho year lb32. Sonic titiio iifior ihut porio«l, Mte iileu (.f 
cutting a largo ship canal through the adjoining island of Uatnoswai'uiu was startod, and in the year a l^ii-liiimeritury 
Cotnmittee took eridenco on the pructicability of tho project» and tho benefits to bo derived from it. In the saiuo 
year, &ir W. Denisotit the Govornor of Msdras, visited Ifamoswaram, and selected, os suitnblo fora ship eunnl, a lino 
about 2 milott in length through the island of Rameswaram and about 2} miles cast of tho l^Humbeii light-house. In tho 
year 1370, Sir Uercutos Robinson, the Governor of Ceylon, and other otiieials of the Ceylon Govern tneiii visited Ramca> 
waram, and a line for a ship canal was proposed by Mr. Stoddard about three-fourths of a inilo to the wost of ihut 
selectod by Sir W. Donison. In tho following year, Admiral Sir James Blphinstone carefully inspected the hK^ulily, 
and while deciding against any attempt to adopt tho Paainbon pass for large vosscls — a scheme which had also bocu 
considered together with that of cutting a sliip canal through tha island of HLmrtwaram'— on tho ground that such a 
long and tortuous passage could not bo made safe for big ships, advocated the cutting of a canal, milos in b^nKth, 
through tho Ramnaud promontory on the mainland, together with tho formation of a large sheltert^d harbour. In tlto 
same year, a discussion regarding the various proposals made for a ship canal was raised in Parlininont, atid in the 
yoar 1672, Mr. George Robertson was B)>oGia]ly deputed to report on the various schemes which liad b<H>n brought 
forward op to that time. The result of Mr. Robr'rtsot/s inquiries was to recommend us most suitable for rh«» cutting of 
a ship canal a line, through tho eostern end of the island of Rameswaram, one mile oast nf tho Paunihon light-house, 
miles west of the line selected by Sir W, Donison in 18b2, and one mile west of that chosen by Mr. btoddard. I he line 
selected by Mr. Robertson was 2^ miles from water-line to water-line, and was considcrcil by him to ho better shultored 
at its entrance from the swell of tho south-west monsoon than either of the other linos profxiscd. Nothing more was 
done regarding the projectfor a ship canal until the year 1681, when the Chief KnginciT and Muster Attemlant, Madras, 
visited Rameswaram, reviow'ed the various schemes already detailed, and reported that, if over the scheme for a sliip 
canal was seriously thought of, preference should be given to a line in the neighbourhood of ilmt selected by Sir 
W. Denison. On this rep<irt, borings along tho line chosen by Sir W. Denison were ordered by Government, and were 
subsequently carried out by tho Marino department. The steps above detailed were taken with u view to sift the 
merits of the different schemes proposed from time to time for a ship canal. In the year 1882, practical effect was, for 
the first time, given to the results of these investigations, by the formation of an English company us described in the 
text. 

r**J SEXTCH Histoiy or tn* Construction of thr Madras Hasbode Works — (Ij Wrrrks prior to tho cxjclono of 

Xhe design for the construction of the Sfadraa harbour wae made by Mr. Farkes, a Civil Engineer in London, and 

the ^ginal estimate, amounting to Rupees 50,r»0,000, was sanctioned in March 1875 by tho Secretary of State. The 
expenditure on the work was to bo provided from Imperial funds from money raised on loan. Tho design consisted of 
a Sm harbour, providing accommodation for 18 large ships to awing at their moorings, in addition to space for several 
smaller craft. The enclosed apace was to be formed by two breakwaters, equidisian't from the existing iron screw pile 
pier, running parallol to, and at a distance of 1.000 yards from, each other, to a length of 1,200 yards into 7 fathoms 
water, where, on a curve of 668 feet radiua both were to turn inwards at right angles, leaving between them an entrance 
to the enolosnre of 460 feet in width. The two breakwaters were to be constructed of packet ooncrete blocks, each about 
27 tons in weight, not built in one bonded mass, but built in two parallel walls placed side by side in juxtajmsition, 
having a vertical point between them, and laid on a rubble base of from 4 to 20 feet in depth. Tho works were begun 
iu the official year 1875-7^ end by the end of the year an expenditure of Rupees 3,41,703 had been incurred upon them. 
Daring May, iune* July 1876. the works were carried on under difficulties owing to tho heavy surf prevailing. In March 
1877, it was discovered by the divers that the rubble base foundation of the north pier was entirely buriud in sand. For 
sevexal months every possible means was taken to remove this sand aocumulation by drcilging, by working in caissons, 
by jots of steam and Jets of water at high pressure, but without avail. Finally, the Superintendent of tho works 
determined to build the concrete blocks upon the sand and allow them to sink through to tho rubble base, and this was 
aooordingly done. Owing to this serious obstacle, the works were much retarded during tho greater part of the year 
1877-78. In May 1877, tho works were severely tried by a cyclonic aterm, but suffered no damage of any iiiipnrtanco, 

hiw^j any aettlomeut occurred in the work at either pier. In November and December 1878, tho works wf*re 
greatly interrupted by bad weather, and in January and March 1879 bv the breaking down of tho titan cranes, and the 
ii^ the receipt of stores from England. At the end of the official year 18# 8-79, the total expenditure on the 
harbour amountM to Rupees 26,12,822, audit was estimat^ that the works would be completed by March 1661. 
Considerable progress was made on the works daring the official year 1879-80, and by the end or the year the north pier 
had advanoed to a total length of 2,715 feet, of which the last 445 feet was bnili on n curve of 668 feet radius, and tho 
south pier had been carried to a tolol length of 2,146 feet. During the official year 1880-81, tho progress was more con- 
siderable than in any previous year. At the end of the year, the expenditure amounted to a grand total of Rupees 
68,52,8^ i the north pmr was advanced to a total length from the shore of 8,846 feet or within 21 feet of its termination ; 
the south pier was carried to a total length of 8,635 feet from the shore ; while both piers terminated in vrater 8 fathoms 
below mean sea level, and the distance between their terminations was only 890 feet, or 340 feet more than tb«i 
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631. L\w. There are no legal enactments specially affecting this branch. 

The law relating to roads belongs now rather to the subject of Local Funds. 

532. Constitution ok Branch. — The establishment maintained in the Branch 
and its departmental history have already been described in the preliminary 
article. 

633. Procedobe. — The procedure in this Branch is detailed in Chapter VIII 
of the Public Works Code. The sanction and assignment of funds to all buildings ol 
importance is reserved in the hands of Government. The power to sanction minor 
buildings is entrusted to the Superintending Engineers of Circles and a small 
allotment is placed annually at their disposal to meet the cost. The final acceptance 
of all professional details in the case of major buildings rests with the Chief 
Engineer, on whose opinion Government pass or refuse sanction to the projects 
submitted to them. The Superintending Engineers are held ploly responsible for 
the engineering details, coat, and sufficiency of estimates for minor buildii^s. Ah 
to accommodation, internal requirements, and site, the departments for whom 
the buildings are intended, are fully consulted. With a view to the accurate 
recoi'd of expenditure incurred on the different departmental services, the public 
buildings connected with each are classed under a corresponding “ head,” and the 


proposed ultimate width of tho harbour entrance, which it had been decided to increaso to a total width of 550 foot 
mstoad of 460 foot as oritfinally doHiKned by Mr. Parkes* By October 1861, both tho north and south pier had been 
brought to ihoir full lontrth, so ns to h'avo an open space of 660 feet as an ontranco, but on tho llith Novombor 1H81 
the works wore greatly daningcd by a cyclone which struck Madras with groat Btiddotmoss. All further jiroffretiw f*n tlin 
harbour works was stopped in oonsoGiionce. On 29th, 30th and Slat Doceinber 18S1, another eyedone pasNcrl ovi r 
Madras; but, owing to its centre being noar, the sea was not very high, and no further damage wn.s ciinsed to tho 
works. Up to 12th November 1881, when the damages cansed by tho cyclone occurred, tho t(»tal atnount of work rhuio 
c^msisUd of 7,836 lineal feet of broakw-atcr constructed, 18,309 concrete blocks set in jMisitiori, 13,dl-3 concrete (docks 
•made and 936,758 tons of stone dc'positcd for the surf banks and rubble bases. The total cx|>endituro incurred up to 
the same date was Jlupcos 58,09,029. Tho construction of the Madras harbour works may be said to have terminated with 
the cyclone of November, and nt tho end of 1883-84i was still deferred ponding tho flocision regarding tho revist'd design 
to b© given to the work. (2) iiomoycii raiined by Ihe cycioru! of A^irembsr 1881, and ^onrks' ninirr a«//nrhfA*<*H.-—''rht> 
datuagos duo by tho cyclone of November 1881 woro half mil© of breakwater br<*ai:hed, and, on «ii avoiagi;, tho two top 
courses of concrete blocks thn)wn into the harbour ; two titan cranes thrown ovl't and destroyed ; rulihle bus© loircn'd 
and spread out ; miles of single line railway carried away ; twin barges “SaliBbury ” ami “ Hobart” foundered and lost 
with th© loss of 13 lives ; besides minor damages such as the loss of small boats, injury In tlio iron pier, encrouebmenrs 
by the sea and damage of private ]>roporty. Baring the remainder of tho otftciul year 1881-82 flubsccpirnt to thu cyelonc. 
tho chief work done consisted of repairs, such as relaying tho linos of railway, hovelling \;p with roncroto t he top* of t-ho 
north pier, clamping together the wulis of the north pier, and repairing and strongtheniug tho beach prntoctivo w'orkn. 
From April 1882 to March 1883 tho work done was limited to necoBsary repairs, block-making and protection of the 
shoro, which bad been much encroached upon by tho soa, owing largely to tho obstruction caused by the hartmur walls. 
In March 1883, all activo work was stopped, except repairs to plant, and tho harbour staff was reduced as much us 
possible, ponding tho resumption of operatiotis, when tho details of the design for tho restoration of the harbour had 
TOon definitely settled. Up to the end of the official year 1883-84, the additional expenditure incurred since tho cyclone 
^ of November 1881 was only Knpocs 8,69,233, while tho total expenditure incurred was Rupees 66,78,862. (3) Jlfranures 

tak^n/or ths completum of the Harbour. — Shortly after tho oyolono of November 1881, reports regarding the damage done, 
aooompamod by proposals for completing the harbour, were drawn up by Mr. Parkes, tho Chief Bnginoer, Public Works 
department, and officers speriully deputed by tho Government of India, and were forwarded to tho Secretary of State, 
who referred them to a London committee consisting of Sir J. Hawkshaw, Sir J. Goode and Profoasor Stokos. Tho 
Indian reports showed a consensus of opinion on throe points, vis., that (1) tho piers had up to tho oceurronco of tiio 
cyclone been pushed forward on a plan which insured both economy and oxpedibiou in a marked degree t (2) sludter 
had thuB in iinreat measure been provided in all ordinary weather, and still existod to the groat advantage of the port ; 
(8) the injuries caused by tho oyoloue could be made good, and the work rendered safe, in about three years, at a cost 
which would still make the harbour a comparatively cheap work of its kind. In January 1883, the London oominittoe 
issued their report, oriticlBod the system of oonstraction adopted by Mr. Parkos, whioh — while admitting that it 
ocmduced to rapidity of construotiou— they remarked they could not recommend wero the work to be begun again, but 
should prefer to see the work bonded throughout. They reviewed throe altomatire systems of reconstruction, expressed 
a favourable opinion rogarding the safety of the ** random-block ” ^stem, and made oertain definite recommendations 
regarding the restoration of tho work, of whioh the principal points were to the effbot, first, that tho extra strength 
required should bo givon by the addition of a large wave-breaker, oonsisting of concrete blocks tipped over tho seaward 
faces of the work ; secondly, that tho pi^rs should be raised to a considerably higher level than was originally contem- 

S lated, and should be, when finished, not less than 12 feet above high-water mark ; and thirdly, that the ontranco should 
e narrowed to 460 feet. On receipt of this report, tho Government appointed a Madras oommittoe to frame detailed 
estimates, and to oousidor the best way to give effect to the proposals of the Loudon oommittoe. In Juno 1883, tho 
Madras committee issued their report, accompanied by estimates of the cost of completing the works on tho covcrnl 
systems suggested by the London committee. The estimates showed that the works could bo completed for a sum of 
from 46 to 50 lakhs, according to the system and details of reconstmotlon followed. The oommittoe exprossod a decided 
preference for the ** random-block ” system XSt Sonstruotion, and made two important proposals— first, the closing of 
the present eastern entrance to the harbour, and the opening of a new entrance, 600 feet in width, in from 7 to 74 
fathoms of water, at the north-cast angle of the barbonr, with a protecting horn 660 feet long j secondly, the oniission 
of the wave-breaker of concrete blocks along tho south pier, which they considered was not subject to ho.ivy seas, and was 
sufficiently protected by sand accumulations. This report was subsequently referred by tho Secretory of State to tlu> 
London committee, who, in March 1884, issued a second report, in whioh they adhered to their former decision on all 
points, and oonsequonfly rocommondod that Che entrance to tho harbour should lie rotnined in iu origiiml pOHitifin, and 
should be narrowed to 460 foot— an opinion which was accordingly ondorsod by tho Secretary of State. To this hit t it 
decision, tho Madras Govennnont, acting on the kdvioe of their professional advisers and siijiportcui by tho cnitro 
nautical and oominorernl interests of tho port, havoropliod; they have pointed out that the rocomnicndntionH <if thu 
London commlttoo, rogniding tho retention of tho oastem entrance, were based u|>on ificompletc inforinrition, nrifl 
have recommended, ns a iHunt of the first importanoo, that the harbour oiitnuicc should Iki placed iit the norih-msi 
angle of the Imrltonr. in from 7 tn 7* fatlmms of water, as recommended by tho Madras c«jmmittcc. At this siege tho 
question of tho restoration of the harbour now stands. ' ^ 
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ouUaj on them is thus separately registered. The heads are for Imperial buildings, 
that is, buildings the cost of wliich is met from Imperial funds; — (1) Military, 
(2) Salt, (3) Post Office, (4) Telegraph, (6) Churches and burial-grounds. The 
••Provincial” buildings, the cost of which falls on provincial revtunie are;— (1) 
Administration, (2) Minor department^, (3) Law and Justice, (4) Ecclesiastical, 
(5) Jails, (6) Police, (7) Educational, (8)^edical, (9) Forest, (10) Customs buildings. 
(11) Miscellaneous works. The Local Fund Board of a district inaugurates all 
improvements to the communications within the limit of that district, and after 
sanction from Government distributes the funds to meet the outlay on such improve- 
ments and on the maintenance of existing linos, the connection of the Public Works 
Department with such works being limited to the scrutiny of such engineering 
details as the Government may consider beyond the competence of the Board to 
deal with, and in special cases to the general supervision of important bridges. A 
detailed abstract of the more general rules of procedure in connection with this 
Branch is shown in the foot-note. 


PUBLIC WORKS—IKRIGATION BRANCH. 

534. Introduction. — The irrigation branch [‘] deals with works of irrigation 
and internal navigation and with connected agricultural works, such as river 
conservancy, river embankments, drainages, &c. 


[»*] Abstract or IIule-j or PnocKnrKE in thk Bt rLoiNos and Koai>s Hranch. — (I) Intp(\rtayxt public All 

iraportRut public buildiiif^s will be cooMtructoil and repaired by the Kxocutire ; but any surli buildiiigH may bo 

repaired by the Civil officers whenovor the Oovorumonl may consider it convoninnt to direct «uoh a eourHo of procoed- 

{ in the latter case the ueceUMary fundu will bo provided in the Civil budfi^ot. (2) i'l'inn •>/ pubite buUiiitnja . — All 
public buildings, subject to tbo orders of the Chief Ungineor, will be borne on the books of the rublic Works Dopurt- 
moot, end the E»ocutivo Engineer in olmigo will bo oxpooted au far as poaHiblo to maintain proper plans of them, (y) 
Uuildingg oj hi»toric<zl and archit^cturnL i^tterent . — Ail buildings and monumouts c»f hiHlortrai or arcbitoctural iiitc*r<'st 
should be carefully attended to ns a matter of duty, without any special orders of Governmunt. (4) iielintiuiHhment of 
pMie butfdinp#.— The department that vacates and relinquishes the use of a pablio building should formally mako 
over the building to the custody of the l*ubli<3 Works Department; Public Works officers will, after cummnfiicetif)u 
with the head of the department previously occupying the building, and with the other hoads of dcpartinonts in tlia 
district, obtain orders from Government as to tho future dis|K)sal of the building, submitting whatever oorrospon donee 
may have taken place on the subject, liisuninces of Govornmeut buildings aro not to bo onfeclod. (6) Qovemmtmt 
u»rd for theatrical purpofcts. - As a theatre is particularly liable to fire, no Goverurnent buildings in whiuli 
stores or other Government property are kept should be usnd for theatrical purp^>.MCs. (G) Applicat%oti» for nttw 
buildingM , — Applications for now buildings and for additions or alterations to existing Intihiings required for the iiso of 
any department, must bo made by tlio ortu’er of tlio do}»artineut concomed, in cuiumtinication w itii the Exoculive 
Enginoor. (7) Building;® reqmVvd by the lievenne Departmont . — Plans and cstiinates for buildings roquireil by the 
Kevonne Department will be submitted by tin? Executive Engineer to tho Soporiutonding EngiiHior, who, Hi-rniin v, 

will forward them to the Collector of t hr, district fur approval and counUTsig nature. If tin- Collocior bt? batj.sfii -1 hh to 
the suitableness of tho proposed ucoommodation, do., he will iratumit thi? pa;>i‘rH through iIjc iioind lievenuo t > 
Govornment in tho Uevouuc Dnpartniom, by whoru. if appruvod, Ihuy will bn transferred to tho I'ublic Wnikn hepnrt. 
ment for disposal after tiiial scrutiny by the Clnof EngiTicer, (W) Coxirt houMen. • - in fin* <■:•>(• .of pi nih iin«l e^irirn ites for 
Court-housos, tho documents will be forwunlcd by tho Supi*rint<?nciing KnginofT to tin- Dimiici Judges f.ji' traiisini.ssion, 
through tho High Court, to Government in the .ludicial Depurtinent, and the sarne principle w ill be fullem cd v i( li 
regard to ostimalos for llegialraliim, l\iiu i*, J.'til and othrr Civil depart ments. Tin* Siiperintcntt ing Ertgineer will 
forwvd tho documents to the head of iho department conceinod, who will Hubinit tlioin lo Governmont, in tho Depart • 
ment of tho Secretariat frtnii which he rocoivos bis ordcis. {il) MUUury und cNtijuatoM for iidiituiy 

buildings will bo forwarded by Superintending Enginooia for approval to tho (Soiicral Oliict-r Commanding tho Di.^t rii t 
or Division. Tho General officer will transmit tho papers tu the Quartermsster-Gi ueral, who, after obtainirtg ih<» 
approval of His ExccUoncy the Commandcr-in -Chief, will submit them direct to Gf ViMnnicnt in fhr* Military Depart- 
ment. After approval in tho Military Department, they will ba transferred to the Public Wcirkti OepiirMiient for 
dispoeai after final scrutiny by the (.'hief Etigineor. (10) Of^.er de}Hirtm9iitul buHdiH'j*. — Jn the ease of Oidnatici.*, 
Commissariat, or other ilcparCiucntal buildings, the approval of the head of the department hhould be obtained boforo 
the plans and estimates aro suboiittcd to His Excoileiicy the Commaudor-iu ‘Chief. (11) of /nii'dtnyr. — 'i’lo: kiLo 

of every building should, if (M>8sibIo, be definitely settled bofore tho detailed desigus anti eaiimatus .aru prepared. 
(12) Con^tUtstion of local authorities . — In all cases local authorities must bo consulted as to the cotivonience of a site. 
(18) Pott’dar magazines. — Powder magazines and ail buildings, which from their height or exposed situation are likoly to 
be etmok with lightning, should bo provided with lightning conductors on tbo system laid down in the i odn of itiM ructions 
for the guidance of Public Works Officers in the orociiou and testing lightnung conductors. (14) KtUtmatts . — KstimateH 
for buildings will, as a rule, bo accompanied by drawings as follows : — a’* A block plan showing the siliiation of tho 
proposed building with reference to others ; the various foatnres in proximity to the intended site; meridian line ; 
prevailing direction of tho wind; and all other matters capable of graphic delineation which may have influenced tho 
eolentioD. ** b '* A ground plan or plans of the building, foundations, and various storeys, as required. '* c '* Nurtioi.s 
thfoegh the buildings in such directions M may be necessary to exhibit the intended form and dimensions of every part. 
** d "Elevations where necessary. '*e" A plan or plans showing tho general arrangenieut and distribution of the 
itmbera or iron work of the floors and roof, and such w'orking drawings as may enable the ofliccr responsible for the 
projeet to judge of the details. (15) Prtgecta for the conatruetion of new roads . — Projects for the construction of new 
roads must be oooompanied by the following plans : — "a" An index map. '* b '* A detailed survey and longitudinal 
eeetioiia. "o'* SheeU of transverse sections. " d** Drawings of all the masonry, iron or timber w'orks, In the order iu 
wldoh they oooor in the line. 

p] Skitcb Bistort or ths Irsioatior BsAifcti amd tub Piwaxciai. Policy connkctbd tiibrbwitii— /V rtf co««/ifurii.u 
efhrsnsA.— The branch was first constituted in tho year lHfi7, when it was made a subordinutu bnuiuh of the Ptibho 
Works department by the appointment of a Chief Engineer for Irrigation, and early in 1877 it wus uiudu u dtsiiucl i 4 uJ 
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635. General View op Irrigation Works. — The geographical characteristics 
of the Presidency will be found detailed in the article on Geography and in Vol. II, 
App. I. The principal feature in the Madras system of irrigation is the dams or 
‘ anicuts’ over rivers flowing across the peninsula from the Western Ghauts, placed 
just above their deltas. The chief river deltas, which have been the scenes of 
these remunerative labovirs, are those of the Godavery, the Kistna, the^ Pennair, 
the Cauvery, and the Tambi’apurny, supplemented by a large system of irrigating 
channels, or channels and tanks combined. The yearly rainfall along this eastern 
coast or western shore of the Bay of Bengal is moderate, and insufiicient for the 


independent branch in direct communication with GoTemment. (2) Fir§t di^/inition of the two claegee of e*,pend\tHre on 
'uiorJt*. — Previone to the your 18&4, ex}>oniUture incurred on irrigation works of aii deacriptions waa treated an ordinary 
expenditure, and was charged against, tho general revenues of the year. Under this system the large irrigation works 
of tho Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery deltas were begun. After 1854, as it was recognised that tho system of charging 
the cost of large works expected to jirovo remunerative against the general yearly rovouuc was erroneous, a distinction 
wiu made between the expenditure incurred on ‘*a** the maintenance and repair of existing irrigation works, and 
the construction of the sinuller works necessary for the due development of irrigulion, which it w^as decided to charge 
as formerly against the yearly revonues of the country ; and “6** the construction nii<l extension of large irrigation 
works of permanent public utility, culcuhitod materially to increase the w'oalth attd promote tho prosperity of the 
country, which were lo he const ructotl hy means of money raised ori loan, and wore to be treated as tiiiaucial concerns 
by opening for them cnpitiil uiul revenue accounts, so that their exact liiiaueial position could ut any time he 
SJM^ertaiued. The outbreak of tho mutiny proventod tho prosecution of the schomos for promoting irrigation by n^eaiiH 
of money raised on loan, and it w*us not until 1858 that the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company was formed with u 
Government guarantee of 5 per cent. This work was financially a failure, and warned by this example and by >;xperienco 
elsewhere of the unsuitability of tho agency of private companies in tho construction of irrigation works, Goverunient 
have eonstruotod all other irrigation works in tho Madras Presidency by tho direct agency of tlieir own otla-ors. This 
decision was arrived at in 18G7, when the policy of guaranteed companies for the construction of irrigation works was 
finally abandoned in favt ur of what was then culled the “ Extraordinary " Public Works policy, wlmreby large works «»f 
irrigation expected to prove rcinunerativo were to bo constructed by Government from money liorrowcd umiually by 
the State, when the ordinary revenues were insufiicient for the purpose. The cnpiial oxpenditiiro ituMirrod on tlie 
large irrigation works of tho Godavery, KiNtnu, Cauvery and Pennair rivers continund up to tho year 1879 in iiccordmice 
with the policy above stated, to bo met partly from lioan Funds and partly from ordinary mvenno. Tii 1879 however, 
the expenditure under tho latter head was written back to Loan Funds in tho accounts, as if constructed from money 
raised on loiui. Tho reasons w'hy this course became necessary in 1879 may bo thus traced. The iindcrstuiuling on 
which “ Extraordinary ’* Public Works were originally undertaken was that, if money wiis available from tho general 
revenue of the cx>uniry, it was to bo mado use of, itud borrowing was only to bo resorttM.! to in ease of need. Put, ns it 
was found impossible to determine exactly tho profit derived from ox|)onditure incurred from ],uun Funds, the works 
having been carried out partly from Loan Funds and partly* from ordinary revenue, it was ruled in 1879 that the entiro 
cost of the works, from whatever source tho expenditure w*as mot, should be brought togirther in one nocount, and that 
no part of the cost of construction or iinprovoments to such works should tliereaftor be cliurged to ordinary revenue. 
(5) The three etaijeg of the tiueelioo. — From 18f»7 tho distinction between the two classes of w'orkH [a) ami {h) has been 
strictly observed, while ]>racticaUy tho cost of tho first-named worlds has, since 1854 to tho present time, alone been 
charged os ordinary expenditure against the general yearly revenue of tho country, and those in tho latter category 
have virtually been mado with borrowed money, os the expondituro incurred on them from ordinary revenue was com- 
paratively small. The expendituro upon tho oxtousion of irrigation may, therefore, bo said to have passed through t hroo 
phases 1 — first from the establishment of British rule to 1854, when the annual disbursements wero comparatively 
Buiall, and were met from yoiirly revenue j secondly, from 1854 to 1867 daring which time t.hu ex]H?rimcnt of private 
companies was tried in addition ; thinlly, from 1867, tho date of tho “Extraordinary” Public Works policy' under which 
all irrigation works were undertaken by tho State, and a «»rtain sum was devoted annually to their prosecution. ( I) 
Jntroduetion of the fsrm Prodnriive and new mlee. — In 1876-77 the term “ Extraordinary ” was abandoned in favour of 
that of “ Productive i ’* and very strict rules (which have since that dato been reiterated with increased cmpliosis) were 
laid down, limiting the outlay of borrowed money to works which were likely to be remunerative, by yielding in tho 
shape of annual income within ton years after completion a sum equal to tho interest ou the money expended on thoir 
oonstruotion. In point of fact, from the very commoiicement, in 1867, of the policy embodied in tho Productive Public 
Works scheme, it was assemod that the works comprised in tho category of, and sanctionod as, Proiluctivo Public Works, 
would prove remuDorati VO, and orders on tho subject wore issued, though it was not until 1876-77 that stringent lirnitu- 
tious regarding tho certainty of their financial sucooss were inaistod upon before works could bo so classed. How fur 
this assumption bos boon realised in the cose of tho Productive Public Works of tlio Proaidoncy will bo seen from tlio 
following figures, exhibiting the total gain or loss to tho State up to the end of 1882-83 from outlay on works origiuully 
so classed furnished by tho Public Works Department 


Systems. 

Total 

oBtiuiute 

including 

indirect 

charges. 

Total 
outlay 
to end of 

1882-83. 

Total 
revenue 
duo to 
w'orks to 
end of 
1882-83. 

Charges to end of 1882-83. j 

Sar])Uis 
revenue 
after pay- 
Iment of all 

1 charges. | 

PtM’funt- 
age ttf 
surplus 
revcrnio 
on i-api- 
till 

outlay. 

Working 

expenses- 

Interest. ! 

i 

Total. 

JVodiutive Tuhlic TForke. 

1. Godavery Delta nystom. 

2. Kistna do. do. 

8. Pennair Anicut do. 

4. Cauvery Delta do. 

5. Braeveicoontam Anicut 

system 

Total .. 

RS. 

1,30,32.653 

1,49,00,944 

38,94,784 

18.54,847 

14,76.806 

BS. 

1,10,20,241 

63,80,628 

16,65,189 

11,50,238 

18,12,135 

j tm, 

8,21,40,280 

1,49,76,298 

13,61,115 

1,38,42,450 

6,11,579 

R9. 

83,09,475 
46.01.857 
1,51,356 
— 1,86,934 

2,64,407 

R8. 

81,74,910 

48,19,225 

10,74,532 

11,60,217 

5,02.518 

RB. 

1,64,84,385 

94,21,082 

12,V5,HHH 

9,74,283 

8,57,016 

RS. 

1,66,55,805 
! 65.5J.210 
i 1.35,227 
^ 1,28.68.167 

L 2.46,436 

14206 
8774 
812 
1118 74 

1 —18-71 

3,31,66,034 

2,14,78,401 

6,29,80.716 

1,31,41,261 

! 1,58,21,402| 2,89,62,663’ 3,39,68, 0(!3‘ 16815 

i ' 1 ! 


(6) Irrigation and Canal Co mpany . — The 
Government in 1682, and wus oiassed as 


MndrM Irrigation and Cana) Company's canal, which was purchusiM hy 
a Pruiiuctxvo Public Works in tho same year, was, as has already been 
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satisfactory production of rice, the crop which is most abundantly cultivated. In 
Ganjam alone the greater part of the irrigation is sufficiently supplied without 
artificial assistance. At Yizagapatam it is 45 inches, at Madras 50, but further 
south only 30 and 22. This may be classed as the first zone of country naturally 
in need of irrigation. The second irrigable zone may be said to extend down the 
centre of the peninsula to leeward of the Western Ghauts. It comprises within 
this Presidency a great part of the Carnatic ; and is watered by the upper courses 
of the rivers just mentioned, supplemented by a very large number of tanks. The 
rainfall here is under 30 inches. This zone is identical in character with the 
eastern half of the Bombay Presidency, and a great part of the Nizamis territory 
and of Mysore. The third irrigable zone may be said to consist of the Ceded 
Districts of Bellary, Kuruool, and Cuddapah, with a rainfall at Bellary of only 
22 inches. The Toongabudra flows round the northern borders of Bellary and 
Kurnool, but the country beyond the mere valley of the river has been in need of 
water for centuries. The failure of the monsoon is frequent in this zone. 

536. The irrigation works themselves varjr alike in magnitude, in character, 
and in origin. There are works that yearly irrigate 1,000 square miles ; others 
that do not irrigate 5 acres. Some derive their water from the great perennial 
rivers ; others from streams and local drainages, or from the rainfall of half a 
square mile ponded up in a valley. Some works date from periods of which 
there is no historical record ; others are the latest outcome of British engineering 
science. 

637. The most northern of the dam works, in the Godaveryand Kistna deltas, 
depend very little on tanks for the distribution of water. Tlie weir is tluown 
across the river at the apex of each delta, and thence proceed a -syBieni of large 
canals and distributary channels, some of which are adapted for navigation and 
form the highways of the country. Further south, in Nollore, the ronnair has a 
catchment basin of uncertain supply, and subject to considerable floods. The 
water here is diverted into two old native channels recently improved and extended, 
and these supply a great series of tanks. Advantage is taken of every fresh in 
the river to replenish the tanks, and so the irrigation is carried over the perioda 
when the river itself is dry. Further south at the rivers Corteliaur, P^aur, Cb^aur, 
and Vellaur in North and South Arcot and Chingleput, irrigation is effected in a 
like manner by a combination of channels and tanks. In most cases these existed 
before the British rule, but the supply of the tanks has been rendered more cet'lain 
by the erection of weirs across the rivers, and many tanka have been brought into 
connection with the -rivers which formerly depended solely on local rainfall. The 
Palaur drains an extensive basin, but its upper waters are so carefully stored in 
the tank system of Mysore, that in years of ordinary rainfall but little is available 


explained, oonatruoted by a private company, end hoe therefore been excluded from tho ■tMcment 

ae embodying the reenlt of a difforenl policy. The «.morniou^< loss which this work hfl:j ontailod upon the Btmo 
•howu by the following figuree taken to the end of 1882-S3 : — 

Capital Exi>enditure. 

Amount paid by the Socreturv- of Slate to tho company for the purohaBe of the 

canal ' - 1.76,25,050 


Revenue Reocipte. 

Total irrigation revenue From the c<»nmicnceraent of tho work to tho end of 

18S3-83 .. • 

Total navigation and other roeeipte collected up to 31#t March 1883 


10, 73, Oft? 
2,07,764 

12,80,861 


Chargee. 

Total working expeneee to end of 1882-83 
Total interest charges ... 


Net. lofte 


18,55,985 

I,35,ii0.282 

1 . 64 , 15,687 


rmtetin «-orU.~AU,ot tl.. renr l«il . <•>... of work., r.llcd Protccure P^bl.c Work., wm .n.».tutc<I 

iod b. deei.4>d u work., which. nllliouKh not Hirec.ly romi»..«r..tive to the . rtent wh.ch wo., hi o.rt.fy Ih^.r In. lu- 
Protlortir. Piihlic Work., .re ch-ulmcd to nfforfl o protocUoo Ino.inv. nod to guord ogn o.h 

i,uuyHt 1"r “ Kvli'-t un-i Jii.uraoC" /turj*-.,..-* i» .M'roprt.fwl f'Jr work, of th.» tliw. 
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for irri^tion belovr. Opportunity is taken of the short-lasting floods to All the 
long series of tanks by rapidly-disoharging channels, and those weie very materially 
improved by the works undertaken for relief in the famine of 1870-78. The 
Cauvery has from the earliest times been used for irrigation from its source in the 
Coorg mountains to its delta in the Tanjore district. It waters probably a greater 
area than any river in India. In the upper part of its course, as it flows through 
the Coimbatore, Salem, and Triohinopoly districts,' along with its tributaries, the 
Bhawany, the Noyil, and the Amravatty, it feeds a whole succession of irrigating 
channels ; while in the Tanjore delta every one of its natural branches is utilixod 
to irrigate rice lands. The irrigation of the Noyil is effected by a series of tanks in 
the ordinary way. The small channels of the Bhawany, Amravatty, and Upper 
Cauvery irrigate directly from their banks, and their supply is maintained either 
by weirs across the rivers, or by temporary dams made year after year. The strip 
they irrigate is necessarily long and narrow, for they never rise out of the valleys, 
but following a serpentine course along the contours, water every field between 
them and the rivers. In the deltaic branches of the Cauvery, the water surface in 
floods is generally higher than the surrounding country. These are kept from 
overflowing by artificial banks ; minor channels have been drawn from them, and 
the whole country is a network of streams. The system is very ancient, and was 
in full operation when Tanjore became a British province ; but its continuance was 
endangered by the increasing tendency of the Cauvery waters to flow down the 
Coleroon, which forms the northern boundary of the delta, and to desert the 
southern channels on which alone the irrigation depended. This was effectually 
prevented in 1836 by Sir A. Cotton’s great work — the Upper Coleroon Anicut at 
the head of the delta — which enables the engineer to turn the whole supply of the 
river into the different irrigating streams. From time to time dams, regulatoi’s, 
and escape weirs have been built throughout the delta, with the objei-t of system- 
atically distributing the water and disposing of floods. In Tanjore, therefore, the 
numerous branches of the Cauvery take the place of the canals in tlie northei n 
deltas. The distributai’y channels are as much as 20 miles long, and inigate 
a number of villages. In the Madura di.strict some irrigation is effected by 
channels drawn from the river Veigay to feed tanks. But the supply of this 
river is uncertain. The channels too are of a very rude description. To improA e 
and extend this irrigation, it has been proposed to construct a dam acro.ss the 
Poriyaur river, which rises in the Western Ghauts and flows to the sea Avestwai-d, 
and to divert its waters by a tunnel through the ridge into the Veigay. This 
district is so covered with tanks that there seems to be more water tVian land. 
They are very shallow and much filled with silt. The Tambrapurny in Tinnevelly 
has a more constant flow than any river in Southern India, excepting the Godavery, 
the Kistna, and the Cauvery. Along its course is a valuable strip of irrigation (>f 
65,000 acres, yielding a consolidated revenue to Government of about eight lakhs 
-of rupees. It is carried on by means of tanks supplied by channels, into which the 
river water is diverted by eight weirs. Seven of these are of old native construc- 
tion ; the eighth or lowest has been built within the last ten years, and is termed 
. the Sreeveicoontam anicut. The attempt to provide for the irrigation of the arid 
plains of the Ceded Districts by means of irriration from a large artificial canal, 
which should also be navigable, will be detailea hereafter. Apart from the rivers, 
the rain-fed tanks which exist in vast numbers, large and small, throughout Madras 
play a most important part. Most of these are of old native construction, although 
some few of them have been enlarged by the British Government, and their 
systematic improvement is being carried on year by year as far as money and 
establishment are available. Tanks are formea in various ways, according to the 
accidents of the ground. Embankments are thrown across the gorges of valleys, 
high enough to retain a volume of water proportioned to the irrigable acres 
situated below. Descending terraces of land are occupied by a succession of 
reservoirs, the higher feeding the lower from its surplus supply. Long Blope.4 
have portions embanked on t&ee sides, and the included space forms a storage area 
for such volume of water as local wants may call for. The most formidable cause 
of injury to tanks is the action of waves on the embankments during gales ; it 
is counteracted by long slopes on the water face of the bank, and protecting cover- 
ings of rough stones. Most tanka are supplied with a waste weir, locally called a 
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calingula» generally of masonry, built in the land near one end. It is so much lower 
than the bank itself that any superabundant water can pass over it. According to 
the native practice, towards the end of the rainy season, the calingula is'clo.scd, so as 
to keep the tank quite full. This is done by means of straw and turf, the crown 
of the calingula being usually supplied with a row of rough granite po.st.s, three or 
four feet high, to support the wall of turf built up in front. The method however 
is now discouraged. Wells again, though in nearly all cases they are made by the 
agriculturists themselves, form an indispensable part of the irrigation system. 
Owing to the rocky nature of the sub-soil in Southern India, which frequently 
requires blasting as a necessary part of well-sinking, wells are more costly hero 
than in other provinces ; still they are found in all localities. They are worked 
either by the pulley and leather bucket, or by the lever styled a ‘ picottah the 
latter obtains mostly in the south. 

538. Adopting a classification according to method of carrying out the irriga- 
tion, the works would range themselves under the following five heads ; river-fed 
canal systems, river-fed systems of tanks, rain-fed tanks in groups, isolated tanks and 
wells. Eiiver-fed canal systems would represent drawing their supply frotn rivers, 
of which the discharge is at all times of the year, except perhaps for a shoit 
period during the hot weather, sufficient without storage to keep up a constant 
supply of water in the canals for the purposes of irrigation or navigation. Of this 
type are the great delta sy-stems of the Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery rivers ; the 
irrigation channels from the Bhawany, Amravatty, Upper Cauvery, and other lesser 
rivers, irrigating long and narrow riparian tracts. In all works of this class the 
main channels take off directly from a masonry dam, or “anicut" built across the 
river ; and, in the case of the Godavery and Kistna works, the main linos of canal 
are adapted for navigation as well as irrigation, and form the principal means of 
communication in the districts which they traverse. Biver-fed sy.stems of tanks 
would represent works drawing their supply from rivers having an uncertain and 
very variable discharge, which is stored and rendered constantly available for tlio 
purposes of irrigation by means of a chain Cf tanks or reservoirs. Of this typo are 
the systems known as the Pennair, Palair, Pelandoray, and Shreeveicoontam anicut 
systems, together with numerous other works of the same character. In all these 
works main channels leading from an anicut supply a great series of tanks and 
channels. Rain-fed tanks in group.s are a succession of reservoirs connected with 
?ach other and formed by impounding the drainage from the catchment basin 
above them, by means of long embankments thrown across valleys, or by short 
embankments thrown acros.s gorges. Vast numbers of such works exist, and in 
many districts form very large groups. Isolated tanks are reservoirs obtaining a 
supply from a small river or stream, or from the drainage of the catchment area 
above them. These works, though not forming nearly so numerous a class as 
those of the preceding, are in some cases of considerable importance. Wells explain 
themselves. 

•539. In addition to the different classes ot irrigation works, there are in the 
Presidency two works solely intended for internal navigation. These are the salt- 
water canals of the Eastern and Western Coasts. The first known os the 
Buckingham Canal connects the Godavery and Kistna systems of navigation with 
the district of South Arcot by means of a navigable canal 261 miles in lengtli. 
The second, which is practically a system of connected backwaters, is under the 
management of the Native States and Local Fund Boards through whoso districts 
it passes ; it has been mentioned in the last article. 

540. The accompanying map shows the irrigation works and navig.ation 
canals in the Presidency. ['-J The next map shows the catchment areas of the 

r*3 SFEtLfWOS AUTHOEIZltD BY GOVERNMENT OCCURRiNO IN MAP SHOWINO IRRIGATION WoRXS AND NAVIGATION CaN4L«.* 

— Adivimpatliiun, Addni, Aromayan<iy»kanur, Anantapur, Arcot, Arkdriam, Bollar;', llorhumpora, Heyporo, IIf>xvArJn, 
BhRTftiii, Bimlipatam, Catiout, Calinjynpatain, Cannanoro, Cauvory, Chafcrapur, Chicucolo. Chinglcpui, Cliittoor, Toca- 
nada. Cochin, Coimbntoro, Colcroon, CM.ldiilorc, Cnddapah, Cumbnm, Dharmapuri, Uindigul, Krodo, Otinjuni, GodAvuri, 
Gontdr, Gootr, Hindiipiir. Jeypore, Kulaaekhiirapatnam, Kumool, LAngulya, MadanapaDo, Mndrni, Madura, Mntii:alonL 
Maaalipatam, MadurAntakam, MAyavaniin, MettupAlaiyam, NandyAl, Nelloro, Nflgiri, Ootocamund, PAUr, IVilgbat, 
Pirratipar, Wmbao, PonnHr, Perlyakiilam, PoriyAr, Pondicherry, PonAni, PonniAr, Pudukdf.n, Puliciit. (juiion, Kuahi- 
kulya, Balara, Shevaroy Htlla, Shoranur, ' TAirihrajiarni, Tanjore, TolHchorry, TinncYelly, Tirupatt, TiruvnnnAmatai, 
Tirdr, Tranqnabar, Trichinopoly, Triyandrum, Tuticorin, Yaigai, VamaadhAra, VellAr, YeHore, Yinukoiida, Yisagapatain, 
Vivianagrum. 
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principal rivers.p] The more important irrigation works will be de.seribecl in 
greater detail ranged under tlicir technical headings. 
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641. Tbchnical CLASsiFiPATioN OP iBBiOiTiON wonKB. — ^W.orks Under the charge 
of the Irrigation Branch are divided technically into the three following mam 
heads:— (1) Productive Public Works; (2) Public Works not classed as Pro- 
ductive; (3) Protective Works. 

542. Productive Public Works are those specially classed under that head, in 
consideration of their remunerative character. The cost of their construction or 
material improvement is mot from Loan Funds; and their working expenses are 
met from “ Ordinary Kevenue,” to which head the revenue derived from them is 
credited. The revenue and expenditui’e of those works are treated ns “ Imperial,” 
and are held at the disposal of the Government of India, and applied to the general 
services of the empire, as distinguished from Provincial Funds, which are held at 
the disposal of the Local Government, and are appropriated to the exclusive wants 
of the Presidency. The works in the Madras Presidency classed under this head 
up to the end of 1883-84 are: — (1) Godavery delta in Godavery district; (2) 
Kistna delta in Kistna district; (3) Kurnool canal in Kurnool and Cuddapah 
districts ; (4) Pennair anicut in Nellore district ; (6) Sungam anicut in Nellore 
district ; (6) Baroor tank in Salem district ; (7) Cauvery delta in Tanjore district ; 
and (8) Shreeveicoontam anicut in Tinnevelly district. For all these eight 

'Works* capital and revenue accounts are kept. With the exception of the Sungam 
anicut and Baroor tank, which have only recently been commenced, they have all 
been in operation for some years. The Kurnool canal was classed under the head 
of ‘‘ Proouctive” in the year 1882, owing to the purchase money paid to the late 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company being met from Loan Funds. 

543. Public works not classed as Productive are sub-divided into : — Irrigation 
and Navigation Works for which Capital and Revenue Accounts are kept ; Irriga- 
tion and Navigation Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue Accounts are 
kept; and Agricultural Works. The following are the works for wliich capital 
and revenue accounts are kept, being again sub-divided into “ Imperial ” and “ Pro- 
vincial,” to which heads the expenditure incurred on them is respectively charged : — 
(1) Chembrambaukum tank in Chingleput district; (2) Palaur anicut in North 
Arcot district ; (3) Pelandoray anicut in South Arcot district ; tliese three being 
Imperial: (4) Madras Water-supply and Irrigation Extoii.sion Project in Chingle- 
put district; and (5) Buckingham Canal in Nellore, Chingleput, and South Ai'cot 
districts ; these two being Provincial. The financial results of all the thirteen 
works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept are te.sted as follows : — by 
considering the " capital” cost of any work to be simply the sura actually spent 
on its construction : by debiting the “ revenue ” account yearly, with the simple 
interest on the capital cost of tho works at the commencement of the year and 
with the working expenses of the year ; under recent orders from the Govern- 
ment of India, interest on capital is not to be debited to tho “ revenue ” account 
for works not- classed as “productive:” by crediting tho “revenue” account 
yearly with the total receipts, “ direct ” and “ indirect.” The difference between 
the second and third of these for any one year shows the profit or loss for that 
year, while the difference between them from the commencement of the works to 
any date shows the financial position of the works at that date. The rules regard- 
ing the debit of the outlay on works for which capital and revenue accounts are 
kept, are that all the past outlay on construction and all fresh estimates amounting 
to more than Rupees 2,500 each for the material improvement of the existing works 
are charged to “ capital ;” while all outlay on tho maintenance and I’epairs of tho 
works, together with estimates for their extension and improvement amounting 
to less than Rupees 2,500 are charged to “ revenue.” Tho expenditure on the 
irrigation and navigation works for which neither capital nor revenue accounts aro 
kept is met from. Imperial Funds: ' Many of these works are of very considerable 
importance individuallv, and for such, under the orders of the Madras Government, 
a continuous record of expenditure has been ordered to be maintained in a simple 
form, which will afford, all the information necessary for administrative j)urposes 
and for the determination of their financial value. The number of important works 
for which such accounts are kept up to tho end of 1883-84 is 69. A complete 
list of these works will be found later on. The remaining irrigation works under 
this head are of small importance individually, though important collectively, and are 
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dealt with in the groups or classes to which they belong, viz. : — Irrigation works 

supplied by rivers and streams ; groups of rain*fed tanks ; isolated tanks rainfod ; 

miscellaneous works including spring-channels, ponds, &o. Agricultural works 
are those which do not yield revenue, but which are necessary for the safety or 

prosperity of agriculture. They are divided into the following main heads ; River 

conservancy ; River embankments ; Drainages ; Miscellaneous works. Expenditure 
on these works is also met from Imperial Fund.s. 

54^. Protective works are carried out from Famine Relief and Insurance 
Funds, formed of insurance taxation levied for famine purpo.ses, and treated as 
Imperial. The only work class^ under this head up to the end of 1883-84 is the 
Ilooshcoolya project in the Ganjam district. 

545. The following description of the works will give a detailed account of the 
works classed as Productive, a briefer account of the \vovks for which capital ami 
revenue accounts arc kept, but which are not cla.ssed a.s Productive, a general 
description of the works for which a continuous record of e.xpenditure i.s kept 
individually, the same for works for which a continuous i'(>coid of expenditure is 
kept collectively, and the same for Public Works classed as “ Protective.” 

546. PRoniJCTiVE Puui.io WonKS. — The Godavery delta .system like those of the 
Kistna and Caiivery Deltas is one of a type special to the Madras Presidency. In 
all these delta sy.stem.s, the river flows along a central ridge formed by the deposit of 
its own alluvium, while, on each aide of this ridge the ground — formed by successive 
inundations of the river itself — slopes away from either bank w'ith a gradual fall, 
and eiiabli's an anient, built at the apex of the natural delta thu.s formed, to have 
a working command of water over the whole area comprised within the limits of the 
<lelta. 'Pile river Godavery, the largest, and most important of the rivers traversing 
the Madras J*residoncy, rises in the Western Ghauts, and, at the site of the Godavery 
aiiicut, is 808 jnilc.s in length; has a drainage basin of 115,570 square miles; and 
a in.aximum flood discharge of 1*21 millions cubic feet per second. The anicut was 
commenced in 1844-45, and commands an alluvial tnict of country of 2,020 square 
miles in aro.a. It is a massive work of masonry, and is built across the sandy bed 
of the river at a spot 33 miles from the coast, where the riv<?r is nearly 4 miles 
broad, and is divided by three islands into four chan lels. Of these, the two 
eastern channels re-unito just below the auicut, and similarly the two western 
channels. The land included between these two principal branches forms what is 
known as the central delta, while that on the eastern branch is called the eastern 
delta, and that on the western branch the western delta. The irrigation in each 
of these three natural divisions is distinct, and is supplied by a head sluice and 
main canal from the anicut. This great work consists of a masonry dam built in 
s(!parate portions between the islands, the total length of the masonry work being 
3,082 yards. The general section of the dam consists of, first, a front curtain wall 
running along the whole length, resting on wells ; second, a horizontal flooring or 
waste-board 19 feet in breadth; third, a masonry counter-arched fall 28 feet in 
broadtii ; fourth, a rougli-stone apron in rear formed of massive stones, and 
extending about 184 feet down stream, so as to protect the rear foundations 
against t in; erosive action of the water passing over the darn. The crest of the 
anicut is 38 feet above mean sea-level ; 13 feet above level of top of foundations ; 
and the greatest depth of water which has pa-ssed over it is 15-25 foot. The delta 
is fully supplied when 3 feet of water is passing over the anicut crest. On both 
flanks of the dam, and at the head of the central delta, is a lock fm- the passage of 
craft; an under-sluice for purposes of ^cour and clearance ; and a head sluice from 
whiclv takes off tho main canal of each delta, and supplies a network of brarich 
and distributary channels, of which the principal ones are adapted for navigation 
as well as irrigation. The dimensions of the head sluico.s are as follows : — eastern; 
13 vents 6' x's'; central, 15 vents 6' x 8|'; western, 15 vents 7-|' and varying in 
width from 5^' to 6'. The sills of each sluice are 6 feet, below the level of the anicut 
crest. The capacity of the three main canals in discharge in cubic feet per 
second is thus -.—eastern 2,826 feet, central 1,745 feet, western 3,945 feet, total 
8,516 feet. The system is not yet finished, but is expected to be completed by the 
year 1889-1890, and the completion estimates, amounting to a total of Rupees 
1,30,32,653 for direct and indirect charges, have been sanctioned by the Seefetary 
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of State as follows: — direct charges, Rupees 1,10,88,695; indirect charges, Rupees 
19,43,958. The len^h of narigable canals is 468 miles, which will be increased to 
602^ miles on completion of the works. The extent of irrigation in 1882-83 was 
528,129 acres, which will be extended to 612,000 acres on completion of the works. 
The net annual income of the system for the year 1882-83 was Rupees 12,11,028, 
and the surplus revenue, after payment of interest charges, was Rupees 8,45,8.'h>. 
A reference to the statement in foot-note exhibiting the financial result of Produc- 
tive Public Works up to the end of 1882-83, will show that the works have paid 
142'06 per cent, on the total capital outlay, i.e., the system has paid in surpiu.s 
revenue nearly one-and-a-half times the mouey expended upon it. On completion 
of the works in 1889-90, it is estimated that the system will yield a net annual 
return of 12‘7 per cent, on the total capital outlay of Rupees 1,30,32,653. Tlieso 
highly satisfactory financial results do not represent by any means the total protit.s 
which have accrued to the State from this most successful work. Directly traci*- 
ablo to tho work are the enormous increase in the import and export trade, tlu.* 
rise in land revenue, in population, and in tho general prosperity of tho district ; 
while a.s an insurance against famine, tho work is invaluable. One instance of 
this last fact may be cited. During the famine of 1876-77, when every unirrigatcil 
district was importing enormous quantities of grain to feed its population, tho 
fpiantity of grain exported from the Godavory district was valued at £1,740,000. 

547. The Kistna delta is the next river delta system. The Kisitm, the .secoml 
in point of size of all the rivers of the Presidency, rises in the Western Gluiuts, 
clostJ to tho source of the Godavery. The anicut is built at the natural head of liio 
delta, where the river flows between rocky hills, and is only 1,300 yards wide, or 
much narrower than its normal width. At the head of the delta, the river is 800 
miles long; has a drainage area of 97,050 square miles; and a maximum floe < I 
discharge of 736,000 cubic feet per second. The anicut which w'as commenceil in 
the year 1852 is situated 45 miles from tho sea in a direct line, 60 miles by river, 
and commands a delta, which is separated into two natural divisions, respectively 
called the eastern and western divisions, by the river itself, of 2,110 square luile.'i 
in area. , Like the Godavery dam the Kistna anicut is constructed on a sandy river 
bed. It consists mainly of a body wall of stone in mortar founded upon a doul>lo 
row of wells. The body wall is 1,238 yards in length from wing to wing; 6 feet 
wide at top ; and has its crest or sill-board 20 feet above the deep bed of tlie 
stream, and ISf feet above ^he summer level of the river; and is backed on the 
down stream side by a massive rough stone apron, containing about 400,000 cubic 
yards of stone, and sloping away down stream for a distance of 257 feet. In thi.s 
apron, at a distance of 100 feet from the body wall, is a retaining wall Inaving its 
crest 6 feet lower than that of tho body wail. The crest of the anicut is 43 feet 
above mean sea-level ; the greatest flood which has passed over it is 20‘65 feet ; and 
the depth of water upon it, which is considered to furnish a full supply to tho 
delta, is 21 feet. In order therefore to keep tho water level considerably above* 
the anicut, towards the end of the cultivating season when the river is low, a rough 
dry stone wall about 4 feet high is erected on tho anicut crest in October or 
ffovember of each year, and as tho river falls in the dry season this stone i.s 
utilised in the annual repairs required by the apron of the aniout, so that the cro:--t 
i.s left clear again before tho floods of the soutli-west monsoon in June. On each 
fljtnk of tho anicut are under-sluices, consisting of 15 vents of 6 feet span, witii 
their floor Sj feet below the crest of the anicut; while, above the anicut, on eitJier 
bank, are tho looks for the passage of craft and the head sluices of tho deltaic 
channels. Tho eastern head sluice has 15 vent? of 6' x 9' span, with its floor 5.J 
feet below the anicut crest; and the western head sluice 15 vents of 6' x 8' span, 
with its floor 6 feet below the crest of the anicut. Both of the head locks are 10 
feet wide, and 160 feet long from gate to gate. The system is not expected to bo 
completed till the end of the year 1901-02, The total estimate for direct charges, 
amounting to Rupees 1,38,99,784, has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The estimate for indirect charges, amounting to Rupees 10,01,160, is now awaiting 
sanction. The navigable oands of the system are connected on the one side with 
those of the Godavery delta, and on the other side with the Buckingham Canal. 
In 1882-83 their tot^l length was 278 miles, which will bo ultimately increased to 
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349 miles. The total area effectually irrigated, and net revenue derived, in the 
year 1882-83, was 261,158 acres and Rupees 5,85,262, respectively, as ac^ainst 
287,027 acres and Rupees 7,13,129 in the year preceding, the decrease being due 
to the very heavy floods of 1882, which caused much damage and entailed large 
remissions in t^e delta. On completion of the works the area of irrigation will be 
increased to 4/5,000 acres. The surplus revenue of the year, after paying all 
charges including interest, was Rupees 3,51,945, or 5‘57 pex‘ cent, on the total 
capital outlay of Rupees 63,30,628. A largo portion of the further expenditure to 
be incurred on the system consists of works, such as di'aiuage, &c., for the puirpose 
of securing existing irrigation from risk. Expenditure of this description, whilo 
adding largely to the capital outlay, brings no proportionate increase in revenue, 
and it is accordingly estimated that the net returns of the system, which have 
during 1882-83 been 9*92 per cent, will, on coinjdotion of the works in 1901-02, be 
reduced to 8*38 per cent, on the total capital outlay of Rupees 1,40,00,944. As in 
the case of the Godavery system, this work, while paying a large dii'ect profit to 
the State, is a safe insurance against famine, and has immen.si'ly increased the 
general prosperity of the district, which is now one of the richest uiid most thriving 
in the Presidency, but previous to the construction of the Jvistna aiiicut was one 
of the poorest, and suffered most severely in the famine of 1833-34. 

548. The Rurnool Canal takes off from an anicut, 1 7 miles above the town of 
Kurnool, on the river Toongabudra, which, rising in the hilly country of Wesf 
My.sore, skirts the dry district of Bellary, and joins the Kistua river in that of 
ICurnool. In describing in the first foot-note the financial policy of Government in 
respect to large works of irrigation, reference was made to this canal, which was 
purchased by Government in 1882 from the Madra.s Irrigation and Canal Company, 
and from that date has been designated the “ Kurnool Canal. The anicut- 
.supplying the canal is built across the river Toongabudra at Soonkesala. It is 
1,-500 yards in length, is founded on rock, has a clear overfall, and is furnished with 
a set of uiidoi'-.sluices. The highest flood that has yet passed over it is 6*80 feet, 
'i’hc water pa.s.scs through a head sluice into the canal, wliich, in the upper portion 
of its course, has a general cross section of 90 feet bottom width, .siile slopes 2 to 
1, depth 8 feet, .and capacity of 3,000 cubic feet per second. At the 75th mile the 
canal pa.sses through the watershed betweeu the Toongabudra and Pennair rivers, 
crosses the Pennair at the I82nd mile, and terminates at the town of Ciiddapah (on 
the Madras Railway), 190 miles from Soonkesala. An anicut at the crossing of the 
Pennair affords the supply necessary for the continuation of the canal to Cuddapah. 
This anicut is 2,333 feet in length, of which 509 feet are founded on rock, and 
.1,724 feet on wells sunk in the sand. In addition to tlii.s work there are on the 
canal two other anicuts, two important aqueducts ; surplus .and cross drainage 
Avorks ; 48 over-bridges ; and 42 locks, of Avhioh 7 are double and 35 single. The 
canal was completed in 1871, but navigation Avas not started until 1880, owing to 
the embarrassed state of the company’s affairs. A telegraph lino runs along the 
canal, and at the end of 1883-84 was in progress of reconstruction by the Telegraph 
department. When completed, this line Avill be inspected and ninintainod by the 
Telegraph department; and will be'Avorked by the Public Works staff of the canal 


[*j Skktcii IIiKTotov or tkk Madra.s iRRiOATiorr a.vd Canal CoMrANv. — Tho work of thr KiumooI C.^nal gwpb its 
incoptii)!! to tlie policy of iulnxluciriK Indifc British capital and onterprise in ilnj ronsi ruction of irrigation works. 
So much was anticij^iatod from this policy that, when in 1868 ovfjrtures wore rnudo to G ovum men t to carry out a project, 
itiiti.'Ltod by 8ir Arthur Cotton, and then known as tho “ Toongabndru Project/* hj: the a^jency of a privato company, 
the prniHisal was rcotlily met by Government. Tho company, known ns tho Mjulra*i Irrij^ation and Canal Company, was 
theicfiire iuc(>ri»t>rated in 18ofi, and in 1803 tho regtilar contract deed between thfi Secretary of State and tho company 
was drawn up, by which a Government guarantee of 6 per cent, was f^ivon on a capital of one million sterling for 
th(* eTeouliou of the work proposed. In 1886 the company was already in financial difficulties, and Iiad spent 
£837/^42 ont of a capital raised of £96i,621, while the works wore etill in a very enfluished stago. A second 
indenture was therefore signed in that year, modifying the original contract in so far ns to allow of the oomjwny 
obtaining from Government a sum of £800,000 by means of debentures. By 1872 tho origiiiai capital of one million 
sterling, together with the Secretary of State’s loan of £600,000, had been wholly oshauatod, while tho canal still 
'-emained unlLnished. Mortgage debentures were then issued, but tho credit of tho company wae not sufficiently good to 
«iiake funds readily forthcoming , and, as tho improvement of tho financial state of the work was impossible as Jung 
as it remained under the company, Government decided to fcrestall tho date of the termination of the contract^ and to 
take tho work under their direct control. Terms were accordingly offered to the stock and mortgage debenture holders, 
which wore at vwnt accepted by tho former but not by the latter. The matter was therefore referred to the Court of 
Chancery, and finally in 1882 the Court gave a judgment, authorising the transfer of the canal to tho Secretary of State. 
The worlui of the company were aooordini^y puiwaeed and were officially transferred in of that year % and i^e 
caiud wae formed into an oidinafy publio works division ^ w«s placed under an Ksccutive fingineer i and was calM 
kb* oyarmmi Canal DfvWen.*' 
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as a licensed system, so that it will be available for carrying messages for the 
general public, in addition to those on the service of the canal. The works have 
suffered from numerous accidents, the latest serious accidents being the breaching 
of the Soonkesala anicut in the year 1 882, a few days after the transfer of the canal 
to Government ; and the damages done to. the canal by the breaching of a tank in 
the following year. The extension of irrigation under the canal has been of a dis- 
appointing nature. For the five years, from 1871 to 1876, the irrigated area and 
revenue averaged 14,700 acres and Rupees 50,650, the charges against revenue 
being Rupees 1,80,000. The impetus given to irrigation in the years 1876-77 and 
1877-78 by the failure of the monsoon rains raised the ai*ca shown as irrigated 
materially, as the following figures will show : — 1876-77, 90,285 acres, Rupees 
2,47,351; 1877-78, 50,918 acres, Rupees 1,49,130. This increase was due to 
watering dry crops, and soon declined, as the average for the years 1878-79 to 
1831-82 was only 20,018 acres and Rupees 73,363. In 1882-83 the area irrigated 
was 14,903 acre.s, the revenue from irrigation Rupees 59,255, and the traffic receipts 
from navigation. Rupees 10,083. Thedcoroase in the irrigated area during 1882-8.3 
was owing to the breach in the anicut, which occurred in July 1882. The financial 
result for the year was a loss of Rupees 63,708, in addition to the charge for 
interest on capital. It is as yet early to predict what the future of the work may be 
now that it lias been taken under the inanagcjncnt of Government, but the large 
aniount of capital outlay sunk upon it, in proportion to the capacity of the canal, 
precludes it from evt.-r being i-emunerative. It is proposed to complete the disi 
tributaries required for the extension of irrigation by the end of 1885-86, and it 
is anticipated that, at the end of 1886-87, the revenue will be sufficient to meet 
the cost of maintenance. The causes of the financial failure of the worl; are 
numerous. Promiiient among them are the following : — excessive cost of works 
and faulty execution and design ; nature of soil commanded and circumstances of 
people ; unsatisfactory relations between the late company and the revenue officers, 
and antagonism between the company and the ryots ; delay in commencing navi- 
gation. The first and second causes of failure are permanent; the tliird and fourth 
no longer exist. The very great cost of the works in relation to the capacity of the 
canal has already been noticed, and both the anicut and the canal have suffered 
from frequent accidents. The canal flows through a country where irrigation is 
but little practised, and the people are unused to it ; where also the food-gr.ains grow 
well in ordinary years without being irrigated. The best prospects of success for 
the work were to offer water on attractive terms, and to furnish by means of navi- 
gation cheap moans of transport and access to a profitable mart. The system of 
applications for water introduced, however, by the late coinp.any was not of a nature 
to attract the ryot, and navigation has only been recently begun. 

549. The Pennair anicut is the next productive public work. The river Pennair 
rises in Mysore, has a drainage area of 20,000 square mile.s, and a total length of 
330 miles. Its principal supply is ilerived from the north-east monsoon, during 
which it is subject to very heavy^ floods of short dur.ation, but the upper portion of 
its basin obtains a fair, though uncertain, supply fi"om the south-west monsoon. 
Tlie bed of the river has a con.siderablo fall, which in the lower portions of its course 
is as much us 3 feet per mile. Owing to the character of the river, advantage has 
been taken from very ancient times, by means of flood cuts, to utilise the supply 
brought down by freshes, in filling a very large series of tanks on the southern 
bank of the river in the neighbourhood of the town of Nellore, and thus the 
irrigation of this area is carried over the periods when the river itself is diy. 
The water-supply, however, obtained by this means was very variable, and, in 
order to improve it and render the irrigation certain, the anicut was commenced 
in 1853, at a site close to the town of Nellore, and 19 miles from the sea. This 
work was completed in 1855, but during the extraordinary heavy floods of 1874 
was turned at its northern or left flank. The anient was thereupon repaired and 
was extended from its oripnal length of 1,681 feet, which is about one- third of the 
normal width of the river, to a length of 2,039 feet. As existing, the anicut 
consists of a body wall of this length, founded on a double row of wells ; and 
is backed by a scries of rough stone aprons, divided by retaining walls, and having 
a total fall of 9 feet and total width of 178 feet. The crest of the anicut is 0 feet 
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above the river bed, and 37*47 feet above mean sea-level, while the highest flood 
which has passed over it is 19*30 feet. It has two sets of under-sluices, and a 
head sluice and auxiliary head sluice at its southern dank — there being no irri- 
gation under the anicut on the northern bank of the river. The head sluice has 
9 vents of (i feet span and the auxiliary head sluice 6 vents of x 10' 3^', while 
the level of the sills of both head slvdces are 8 feet below the anicut crest. From 
the main canal leading from the head sluices, two old native channels, which have 
been extended and improved since the construction of the anicut, convey the river- 
supply to a great series of tanks, and foim the main feeders of the system. From 
one of these channels, .a third principal channel, running midway between the 
other two, branches off, and is the only entirely new channel of any considerable 
size constructed by the British Government. The channels of the system generally 
flow along the watershed, and there is consequently but little cross drainage. The 
irrigation on the southern bank of the river extends over an area of 160 square 
miles. The irrigation of the northern bank will be effected by the Sungam anicut, 
which at the end of 1883-84 was being built across the river, 20 miles above the 
Pennair anicut. In 1882-83 the area irrigated under the Pennair anicut was 
63,653 acres, and the irrigation revenue derived therefrom Rupees 2,34,957, but 
of this sum the portion due to the old irrigation, which existed prior to the con- 
struction of the anicut, was Rupees 1,20,350. The net revenue due to the work 
was Rupees 79,989 or 4*8 per cent, on the total capital outlay of Rupees 16,66,159. 
'The complete estimate for this system, amounting to Rupees 18,94,784, including all 
direct and indirect charges, has just been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

550. The next work is the Cauvery delta. The river Cauvery rises in the pro- 
vince of Coorg, flows through the Mysore plateau, and through the Madras districts 
of Coimbatore, Salem, and Tricbinopoly, where, together with its tributsirios, it feeds 
a succession of irrigating channels, and bifurcates at the head of its delta, 9 miles 
west of the town of Tricbinopoly, the southern branch retaining the name of the 
parent stream, while the northern branch is known as the Coleroon. About 17 
miles below the point of their bifurcation, the two branches very nearly re-unite, 
forming between them the island of Shreerungam. Below this point the Coleroon 
takes a north-easterly course, skirts the district of Tanjore on its northern border, 
and reaches the sea with its volume comparatively little diminished. Though 
there is con.siderable irrigation from this branch, it is not connected with the 
irrigation of what is chissed as the Cauvery delta proper, to which (as will after- 
wards be noticed) it affords a natural drainage channel for the escape of surplus 
water. The Cauveiy branch, on the other hand, runs through the delta, divides into 
numerous branches, and covers the delta with a vast net-work of channels, which 
have from very ancient times been utilized for the purposes of irrigation. Of the 
numerous offshoots some are lost in the wide expanse of rice-flelds, others find 
their, way to the sea, while the branch which retains the name of Cauvery throughout 
diminishes to an insignificant stream before entering the sea. The Cauvery river, 
together with its tributaries, is fed by the rains of both monsoons, and has an 
abundant and constant flow for nine months in the year. At the bead of the delta 
it is 4,400 feet wide, ha.s a drainage area of 27,705 square miles, and a maximum 
flood discharge of 284,000 cubic feet per second. The total average annual 
discharge is about 490,000 millions of cubic feet, equivalent to 17*68 inches of dis- 
charge from the whole drainage basin. The irrigation of the Tanjore delta dates to 
.a very remote period. In order to understand the system as it now exists, and the 
rccpiircmcnts which have still to be attended to, it is necessary to take note of the 
development of the system up to the present time. This can be seen in the foot- 
note.[‘] The total area of the delta is 1,402,880 acres (2,192 square miles), of 

p] Skktcit History or trb Caovbrt Works.— Under the old native regime ai to thoso worki channels^ soineUineR 
supplied by head sluices, were first cut from the main river. These by means of an infinite number of smaller channels 
of distribution afforded a supply of water for the purposes of irrigation. But besides the main river being thus utilised, 
the numerous deltaic branches from it (in all of which the water surface was, in the normal state of the river, generally 
higher than the level of the surrounding country) were also similarly laid under contribution, and hand in hand with 
this process of utilizing the waters in moderate f x>ds neoessarily grew np a vast system of embankments, whereby the 
waterv during extreme floods wore prevented from spreading over the oouutty and damaging the crops. The principal 
masonry work undertaken during the native period is that known as the Grand Anicut, built in the eleventh century, 
and situated just below the island of Bhreemngam, where (as above mentioned) the Cauvery and Colorooii come Into doss 
eoaUct with each other. At this point tho bod of the Coleroon is nine or ten feet lower than that of the Cauvery, and 
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whioh 900,000 acres are irrigated. The irrigation in the delta is fully supplied 
when the river stands 57 feet on the Can very regulating dam, which represents 
a discharge of 12,330 cubic feet per second. The Upper Coleroon anicut is built 
across the head of the Coleroon, the body wall is 2,789 feet in length, and is founded 
on a double row of wells. The anicut is provided with under-sluices, and a bridge, 
six feet between parapet walls, is built across it. The Cauvery regulating dam is 
practically a continuation of the anicut. is built across the Cauvery branch at its 
head, and is 1,950 feet in length from wmg to wing. The highest flood ever known 
in the river rose to 13-20 above the floor of this dam. Below these works, lower 
down the delta, are numerous surplus works and the regulating works of the 
principal branch channels from the Cauvery. The sketch given below of the 
development of the delta irrigation will have made it plain that a peculiarity of the 
system is that the natural drainage channels have been taken up for the purpose of 
irrigation, and that the numerous deltaic channels of the Cauvery take the place of 
the aitificial canals in the Godavery and Kistna deltas, and merely require sluices 
built across their heads to be made available as irrigating channels. The total 
length of the Cauvery branch from the head of the delta to the sea is -95 miles. At 
its head, the branch is 2,000 feet wide, and continues that width for 14^ miles, 
where the Vennaur river, its first principal branch, takes off. The Vennaur has a 
regulating dam at its head, and is itself divided into five main branches. Returning 
to the main river, 2f miles below the Vennaur, is the Grand Anicut. This very 
ancient work is 1,080 feet long, and consists of rough blocks of granite built in a 
serpentine form, having over it a bridge of 32 arches of 32 feet span following the 
wavy line of the anicut. The crest of the work is 7 feet above the bed of tl»e 
Cauvery branch. The Grand Anicut is provided with 10 sluices, 3 feet broa^, with 
their sills 10 feet below the crest of the work, which pass the surplus water of the 
Cauvery into the Coleroon. Besides the Grand Anicut, there are other surplus 
works passing into the Coleroon branch all the water which cannot be disposed of by 
the Cauvery branch and its irrigating channels. Further down the Cauvery branch, 
0 ^ miles below the Grand Anicut and 26f miles from the head of the delta, the 
Coodamoorty river — the second principal branch of the Cauvery — takes off ; while 
20 miles lower down is the Arasilaur, or third principal branch ; and 14 miles lower 
down, the Veerasholan, or last principal branch. All these three main branches 
have also regulating dams at their head, and supply a vast number of branch and 
distributary channels. This concludes the description of the delta irrigation under 
the Cauvery branch* As before stated, there is no irrigation from the Coleroon 
within the delta proper, but that branch plays an important part in the delta 
^stem, by providing a great natural draina^ onannel for the surplus waters of the 
Cauvery branch. Before quitting the subject of the delta irrigation, it is desir* 
able to notice two requirements whioh yet remain to be attended to. First 
among these is the complete system of head works necessary in order to have the 


the Grand Anicut was therefore built across a natural outlet of the Oauvery to prevent its water being wholly drained 
off into Coleroon. About the year 1800 the Tanjore district was oedod to tho British, and in 1804 it was found that the 
Coleroon branch, from its more rapid fall and more direct course to the sea, was draining off, at its head, the main 
portion of the water-supply of the river above the point of its bifurcation t while the Cauvery branch was silting np at 
its head. It thus been mo very evident that, if effective measures were not taken to rectify, by artificial means, the 
natural differences between the two branches, the result would be the annihilation of the Canvery branch as att iiriguting 
stream, and as a conseqnonce the collapse of the delta irrigation. From 18(14—1629 an incessant struggle was main- 
tained against the increasing tendency of tho Canverv branch to silt up at its head, and efforts were mode to force a 
lyger supply of water Uao tho branch. These efforU were ineffeotual. Tho bed of tlie Canvery branch coAtintie<l to 
ris^ the supply to diminish, and the area under cultivation to fall off. In 1830, under-sloioes were built in tlic Grand 
Anicut, together with other sinulor works and wasto weirs at eligible sites in the left bank of tlio Cauvery, in ortlcr to 
endeavour to clear from its bod the aocumulatious of sand. These works were beneficial, but did not check in any way 
the evil resulting from the unequal distribution of the volume between the two main streams. In 1836, under the 
advice of Sir Arthur Cotton, the Upper Coleroon anicut was built across tho heatl of tho Coleroon branch, and was' 
completely successful in its object of throwing into the Cauvory branch a fair <liaiributicin of the wuter-siipiily, by tlie 
simple expedient of placing the crest of the anicut at such a height as to ensure, in the average statu of tho river, a 
proper distribution of the I’Utiro voltimo of the main stream between tho two branches during tho irrigating soiison. 
Stoultaneously with the Upper Coleroon anicut, and supplementary to iU was constructed tlie Lower Coleroon anicut, 
70 miles lower down tho river, in order to provide for the irrigation of the irrigated lands of the South Arcot distrii*!, 
and for those of tho north-east portion of the Tanjors district, whose supply would of course Imi much reduced by tho 
aemstmetion of the Upper Anicut. As the irrigation under the Lower Colcrooti anicut, and the cxiicnditaro inunmnl 
therMn, are not included in that of the Cauvorv delta system, and tho work is separately cLissod as one for which 
oon^uous record of expenditure is ko|>t, no furthur mention will here be made to it. Tho next important work undcT- 
t^n was in 1846, when a regulating «lam was built asress the heed of the Cauvery branch to counteract the effocU of 
the Upper Coleroon anicut, which, it was found, was throwing Into the Cmurery branch a body of water far laroer thou 
was safe or was required. Finally, in 1848» the constamotion of a tegulating dam to the first principal offshoot frcMii tim 
Cauv^ branch was begnn j and subsequently regnlatiiig dams wore provided for the other principal hniriThM thus 
sompleihig the general system of regulation ai^ oontrol ef the water roqahed fdr ftlui ^Itg krigatioa: 
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supply of the Vennaur, and other branches from the Cauvery, under complete 
control, and thus to prevent the repeated damages which, for many years, the delta 
has been liable to during heavy flood.s in the river. The floods generally occui- in 
the north-east monsoon, and, together with the very heavy local rainfall which 
often occurs at that time of the year in the Tanjore district, fills the Cauveiy 
branch and its ofishoots to overflowing, and consequently bursts the delta einljank- 
ments. The subject is now being .systematically taken up. The construction of 
head sluices to the Cauvery and Vennaur rivers, at a site inj mediately V)clo\v 
the Grand Anicut, is now in progres.s; and various other works — including altera- 
tions to the Grand Anicut, which will enable that work to di.scharge 85,000 cubic 
feet of water per second — will shortly be undertaken. The second requirement 
is a complete survey of the delta. No proper survey of the delta ha.s yet been 
made, and comparatively little is therefore known of the va.st system of minor 
channels within its limits. Regulators are reqtiired at the heads of many of the 
smaller irrigation channels, but the construction of these works is ncce.ssarily delayed 
until the completion of the survey, which will show accuraUdy how tlie irrigation i.s 
distributed over the several channels. The survey is now in progress. The total 
amount of the estimates sanctioned for this system, up to the end of 18Hd-S l, is 
Rupees 18,54,847. The area effectually inigated, and the revenue derived there- 
from, for 1832-83 was thus ; — First croji Acres 895,719, fliipees 2(1, 55, (!<><) ; 
second crop Acres 108,298, Rupees 2,53,780; total Rupee.s 29,('9,38(i. Of tin* 
gross irrigation revenue of Rup<>es 29,09,380, the [>ortion due to the old irrigaf ion, 
which existed prior to the imjirovemeuts and additions ma<ie by the Hiii.isli 
Government, ivas Rujjees 23,43,214. The surplus revemn; due to tlie ue\v works 
after meeting all charges was, in 1S82-83, Rupees 5,80,975, or 50’51 per cent, on 
the total capital outlay of Rupees 11,50,238; while the total surplus revenue, up 
to end of 1882-83, wa.s Rupees 1,28,68,167, being 1118'8 per cent, on the ca])ital 
outlay, or more than eleven times the total outlay on capital account. It tlms 
appears that the work as a financial investment has been successful. 

551. The Shi ecvoicoontam anicut is the last of eight anicuts on the river 
Tambrapumy, in the Tinnevclly district, and is situated 16 miles from the sea. 
The river rises in the Western Ghauts, and, though comparatively a small stream, 
<lerives its importance from the fact that it receives a supply from both monsoons. 
At the site of the Shreeveicoontam anicut the drainage area of the river is 1,739 
square miles, and the maximum flood discharge 118,673 cubic feet per second. 
The average annual discharge of the river is 60,304 millions cubic feet, er,uivalcnt 
to 14'9 inches of discharge from the ivholc catchment basin, but in the year 1877, 
when the freshes of the north-east monsoon were extraordinarily heavy, the total 
annual discharge of the river reached the high figure of 121,295 millions cid)ic 
feet, equivalent to 30 inches from the whole catchment basin. The seven anicuts in 
the Tambrapumy above the Shreeveicoontam anicut are of old native construction, 
and it was principally owing to the great success of these works that the Shreevoicoon! 
tam anicut was projected. This work was begun in 1867. The system is of a 
simple character, and may be briefly described. From either flank of the anicut, 
which is 1,380 feet in length between the wings, two main channels, 21 miles in 
length and supplied with head sluices, are taken oflT, and supply a large scries 
of tanks which existed before the Shreeveicoontam anicut was built, and before 
its construction were veiy inadequately supplied. Besides filling these tanks, the 
main channels irrigate directly a considerable area of land. The height of the 
anicut crest above mean sea-Icvel is 37-40 feet, while the sills of the head sluices of 
the main channels are 6 feet below the crest of the anicut. The highest flood 
which has yet passed over the anicut rose to 1 If feet over its crest. The works from 
their very commencement have had numerous accidents, and to this cause must 
mainly be attributable the slow extension of irrigation under them, and their want of 
financial success up to the present date. The damages to the works have been 
due to the breaching of the river embankments, during the very sudden and heavy 
floods to which the Tambrapumy is liable ; and to the breaching of tanks, caused 
by h^vy upland floods. They have now been provided against by completing 
the river embankments, throwing back the north flood-bank of the river below the 
anicut, and by affording adequate means of surplus for the cross drainage from 

▼Ot. I. jQj 
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the tanks lying above those of the Shreeveiooontam anicut system. The system will 
not be finally completed till the year 1.885-86. The completion estimates amount- 
ing to Rupees 14,76,806, of which Rupees 13,61,520 represent the direct and 
Rupees 1,15,286 the indirect charges, have been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. Dui’ing the year 1882-83 the area effectively irrigated and the revenue 
derived therefrom was th\is : — First crop. Acres 19,546, Rupees 4,13,450 ; second 
crop, Acres 17,647, Rupees 58,291 ; total Rupees 1,71,741. The ultimate area '.S 
irrigation — which it is estimated will be reached in 1886-87, the year after the 
completion of the works — is 25,000 aci'es, all of which will be double croppt*<l. 
The net revenue from the system in 1882-83 was Rupees 73,018, while the actual 
return from the work, after paying all charges including interest charges, was 
Rupees 23,768, or 1’81 per cent, on the total capital outlay of Rupees 13,12,135. 
After completion of the works in the year 1886-87, it is anticipated that the net 
yearly revenue will be increased to Rupees 1,10,902, or 7^ per cent, on the total 
capital outlay of Rupees 14,76,806. 

552. As has already been stated in speaking of the Pennair anicut, the Sungam 
anicut will extend irrigation to the northern bank of that river. From the anicut, a 
main channel, leading from a bead sluice on the north bank of the river, will supply 
two large existing reservoirs, known as the Canigherry and Doovoor tanks, from 
the former of which the irrigation channels will be taken off, and thus advantage 
will be taken of the intermittent character of the river supply. The area to be 
commanded by the anicut will be 220 square miles. This tract of- country alreiidy 
contains many tanks, and is partially irrigated by cuts from tlin river. The con- 
struction of the anicut will render certain the existing irrigation, and will largely 
increase it as follows : — present irrigation, 44,053 acre.s ; e.stimated incicasc, 49,947 
acres; total 94,000 acres. The site of the anicut i.s about 38 miles from tho 
sea, and 20 miles above the Pennair anicut at Nellore. When finislied, it will bo 
4,290 foot in length, or nearly three times the lengtti of the Pennair anicut ; siml 
will have its crest 7 feot above tho deep bed of tlu* river, or 105 feet above mi'an 
sea-level. The head sluice (which is now finished) lia.s 21 vents of 6 feet span, 
and is designed to cari’y 4,800 cubic feet of water per second (when the wniter in 
tho river is flush with tho anicut crest), which will be distributed in the follow'ing 
proportions to the reservoirs which it supplies;— ^Canigherry tank, cubic feet per 
second 4,576*5 ; Doovoor tank, cubic feet per second 223*6. The present capacity 
of the Canigherry tank is to be greatly enlarged, and the total capacity of the two 
reservoirs will ultimately be — Canigherry tank, millions of cubic feet, 6,419 ; Doovoor 
tank, millions of cubic feet, 1,043 ; total, millions of cubic feet, 7,462. When 
finished, the Canigherry tank will be the largest reservoir in the Presidency. It 
is estimated that the works will be completed about the year 1880-90. At the 
end of 1883-84 very considerable progress had been made in their construction, a.s 
the whole of the wells required for the anicut had been sunk, the south wing of the 
anicut and the head sliiice had been finished, and a large amount of work on the 
anicut and other ^orks had reached an advanced stage of progress. The estimate 
for the work amounts to Rupees 35,69,049, of which Rupees 28,96,437 is for 
direct charges and Rupees 6,72,612 for indirect charges, and was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State in February 1881. At the end of 1883-84 the total outlay 
against direct charges was Rupees 13,48,624. It is anticipated that on completion 
of the works, about 1889-90, the annual revenue will amount to Rupees 2, .38,000. 
The estimate of annual working expenses is Rupees 50,255, and the net revenue 
will therefore be Rupees 1,87,746, or 5*26 per cent, on the total capital outlay of 
Rupees 35,69,049. 

553. The Baroor tank i.s situated in the Salem district, and wa.s commenced 
as a famino-i'clief work in August 1877, at a time when the district was siilTering 
severely from the effects of famine. The normal value of tlie work then done was 
estimated at Rupees 67,185, in addition to which a sura of Rupees 13,172 wjis 
paid for land compensation, making a total expenditure of Rupees 80,3.57 on 
tho work. In 1883 the project was' sanctioned as a Productive Public Work by 
tbo Secretary of State, and was put in hand towaids the close of the year. ' 'I'b*! 
scheme is one for tho improvement of severiil e.xistiug tanks (of wliich tho 
Baroor tank is by far the largest) by building an anicut across the Peunaii* river. 
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This river rises in the Mysore plateau and drains an area of 2,082 square miles, in 
which are situated numerous tanks. The extent of free catclmuMit busin may be 
put down at 1,080 square miles. The supply afforded by the river is ample, and 
from the anicut, asup[ily channel, 7^ miles in length, provitled witli a lioad sluice, 
leads to the Baroor tank. The project also provides for the enlargement of this 
tank, and for two distributary cltannels from it, which will sui>|)ly a mitaber of 
smaller tanks. The w'ork will bring under irrigation an urea of b,400 acres, iu addi- 
tion to 1,4.57 acres already supplied by the tanks. Thu total storage capacity of 
the tanks, when completed, will be 1C-} rnillio/is cubic t anis, of whicli the Baroor 
tank will alone store 1 J -] millions cubic yards. The total estimate for the projrct 
is Rupees 3,33,793, of which Rupees 3,20,000 is for direct charges, ami Riipi-cs 
13,793 for indirect charges. In addition to the expend itnro of Rupees 
incurred on the work prior to its sanction as a Productive Public Work, a furtla f 
expenditure of Rupees 7,298 was incurred in the yt?itr 1883-81. 'I’lie work done to 
the end of 1883-84 consi.sted mainly of earthwork to the supply ehanuel, construc- 
tion of w’aste weir on the Baroor tank, collection of inatenals, and pn par.ntion of 
foundations for the head works. The project w'ill be Hnally completed in the 3 ’ear 
1886-87, and the, net revenue whicdi the work is o.stimated to yield is Rupees 
21,448, or 6’4 per cent, on the total capital outby of Rupees 

554. Woi'KS lOR witrcn CAvnAu axu uKVENai! accoixts .mu; kju r, r.cT wincn 
ABE HOT CLASSED AS Pl(ODt;cTiVE. — The CliOMibraiubaukAirn tank is a laigc resi>rvoir 
about 14 miles from Madras, and is formed by an embankment 7,100 yards in 
length, connecting high ground on one side with a rocky sjmr on tJie other. It 
is provided with 8 irrigation .sluices, and with 3 masonry weirs aggregating 1,192 
feet in length, Avhilc its capacity is 2,790 luillious cubic feet, and tl;e area of its 
waterspread 8‘95 square miles. The tank is an old native Avovk, and ilie improve- 
ments undertaken by the British Government consist mainly of th(‘ extension of its 
capacity, and the increase of its water-supply. The. cliief sources of its supply arc 
from anicuts acro.ss the Corteliaur and Oooum rivers. The catchment basin of tlio 
tank is about 400 square miles, in which area are 320 tanks, but the supply from 
this gathering ground is in some years exceedingly scanty. 'J’lic sanct.ioiied e.sti- 
mate for the work i.s Rupi'o.s 7,:>6,958, of which Rupees G.5.'),31U ivqiresent tlio 
direct and R iipces 81 ,018 tin; indirect charges. In 1882-8.3 the an a ( neetively 
irrigated and revenue vlciavi'd \va.®. thus : — first crop, Acres 12,7^.::, revemm itupees 
39, .338, average rate per acre 3-08; second crop, Acre.s 3,210, rovenmi Rntiee.s 
8,294, average rate j>er acre 2 /7 ; total revenue Rupees 47, (>32. 3'lie siii filu.s 
revenue of the year, after paying all charges iiie.luding interest, was Itiq.ees 8 ,;il 9 , 
or 1‘12 per cent, on the total capital outlay of Hujiees 7,-’i'l,-o-8;*. 

5 . 55 . Tlie I’alnnr anicut Avas originally designed to give an iuiprco f-d taniitlv to 
old native cliaTinels feeding a very large series of existing tanks. Tin; work was 
couimenoed in 18.3.5 and was finished in 18.")7. 'I'lio river, which i.s very nneertain 
in its supply, rises in tt.e Mysore plateau, and at the site of tho anicut, has ;i 
drainage area of 3,974 S(]nare miles, and ma.vimum flood discJiarge of 2.5,000 
cubic feet per second. The anicut is 8ituale<l in tho North Arcct district and 
corninauds 201 taiik.s, of which 127 are on the northern bank of tho river and 74 
on the southern bank. It was breached in 1874, but wa.'; subsequently restored. 
As existing, the anicut i.s 2,634 feet hi length between the wings, and has under- 
sluices at either flank. On the nortli bank of the river tliree head-.sliiice;j .snpi'ly 
the principal channels, one of ivliieli feeds the Cauvery'pauk tank, one of tlie hirge.st 
reservoirs in t.lm Bresidency ; and, on tho south bank, is one hcHd-sluicc .supplying 
numerous channels ami tanks. The system is still incr.mplete, a^id (he work 
remaining to be done consists principally of improvement, to the channels and 
head-sluices, and the construction of new head-sluices and other masourv Avork.s. 
The area effcctivcdy irrigated, and the revenue derived, in the year 1882-83 wms 
thus -first crop, Acres 66,.571, revenue Rupees 1,72,674, aA’crago rate pier aero 
2*60; second crop. Acres 20,584, revenue Rujiees 4-5,290, average rate j n r acre 
2*20 ; total revenue Rupees 2,17,364. Tho surplus revenue of the year, afK'r 
paying all charges including interest was Rupees 4,581, or 0*27 jier cent, on the, 
capital outlay of Rupees 16,80,065. The completion ( sLimates For the system, 
amounting to Rupees 19,93,89.3, of which Rupees l.8,9-l',9J5 represent the diruet 
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charges, and Rupees 08,975 the indirect charges, were submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India in June 1884. They anticipate that, on completion of the works 
about the year 1886>87, the ultimate area of irrigation will be 88,000 acres for first 
crop, and 34,000 acres for second crop, yielding a net revenue of Rupe<58 03,720, 
or 4'7 per cent, on the totel capital outlay, and that the present deficit of Rupees 
7,89,416 will not bo cleared off until the year 1928. 

566. The Pelandoray anient is built across .the Vellaur river, and affords a 
river supply to twelve tanks (wliieh existed prior to the construction of the anicut) 
on the southern bank of the river in the South Arcot district. The anicut v*'a3 
commenced in 1870, but was not completed till 1876. In 1877 it was breached 
and was accordingly repaired by 1879. In the year 1880 it was again breached, 
and the head-sluice w'as carried away by an extraordinary flood which swept two 
feet over the wing.s. It was again restored and was in working Older by 1882. 
To these two very serious accidents, occuiring within the short period of four years 
after the construction of tho anicut, must be attributed the very slow extension of 
irrigation and the very unfavourable financial position of the work. The accidents 
were due to an under-estimate of the maximum flood discharge of the river, which, 
as ascertained after the great flood of 1880, reaches tho high figure of 86,000 
cubic' feet per second at the site of the anicut, from a catchment basin of 1,600 
square miles. Tho completion estimates of the system, amounting to Rupees 
4,48,246, of which Rupees 4,05,000 is for direct and Rupees 42,246 for indirect 
charges, were sanctioned at tho beginning of the official year 1884-85. Again.st 
this sanction, tho total outlay to the end of 1883-84 was Rupees 3,90,213, and the 
only works now remaining to bo done are. the increase to tho storage capacity of 
four tanks from a total capacity of 62‘3 millions cubic feet to 174‘0 millions cubic 
feet. The ultimate area of irrigation is 15,728 acres, but in 1882, 3,560 acres 
only were imgated under the system (which is tho largest area yet irrigated) and 
yielded a gross revenue of Rupees 8,596. The net receipts of the year were 
Rnpees 6,270, while tho total charges, including interest, debited to the “ Revenue ” 
account, were Rupees 50,101 leaving a loss of Rupees 56,191 as tho financial result 
of the year. As irrigation under the works is not at present popular with tho 
ryots, it is anticipated th.at the f\ill ultimate area of irrigation (15,728 acres) mmH 
not be reached till 1899-1900, when a return of 8’1 per cent, on the total capital 
outlay will bo received. On this assumption of tlie growth of cultivation under 
the work, the interest charges will exceed tho net revemue till 1891-92 am the 
balance of interest charges will not be paid off till 1914-15. 

557. The Madras w'ater-supply and irrigation extension project, which is a 
combined work affording a water-stipply to the city of Madras, and irrigating an 
area of about 7,500 acres, was virtually completed about the year 1870-71. Tlio 
work may bo tiius briefly described. From an anicut across the river Corteliaur, 
a stream with a drainage area of 837 square miles, a liead sluice, and supply 
channel eight miles in length, lead the water to a reserve reservoir, known as the 
Cholavaram tank. From thence the water is convoyed to the main reservoir, 
known as the Red Hills tank, which has four irrigating sluices for tlic supply of 
the irrigation under it, and one sluice for tI»o water-supply of the town of IMadnis. 
The two tanks were old native works, but were enlarged from a total capacity of 
644 millions cubic feet to a total capacity of 3,523 millions cubic feet, of which the 
Red Hills tank alone occupies 2,753 millions cubic feet. Tlio works have suffered 
some serious accidents since their construction, and have not been a fiuancial succe.ss. 
According to the ai-rangoments concluded with the Municij>ality of tho Town of 
Madras, that body pay Rupee 1 for every 1,000 cubic yfwds of water supplied. 
The average annxial consumption of water by the municipality may bo taken as 143 
millions cubic feet. A re.serve supply is, in bad seasons, maintained in the Red 
Hills tank for tho water-supply of the town of Matlras, by arranging that, when 
the water in the tank falls to 6' above the bed of the municipal supply channel, or 
38*31 above mean sea-lovol, all irrigation under the tank is 3tof)])ed. The total 
sanctioned estimate for the work is Rupees 18,54,463, of which Rupees 15,62,239 
represent the direct, and Rupees 2,85,224 tho indirect, charges. The total 
e.stiraated amount of tlio capital outlay luis recently been divided as follow.s : — 
Imperial ordinary Rupees 7,78,874, Provincial Rupees 10,75,589, which approx i- 
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mately represents the value of the water used for purposes of irrigation and town 
supply respectively. In 1882-83 the area of first and second • crop oficotivcly 
irrigated was 10,420 acres, and the revenue derived therefrom Rupees 24,13a. 
The receipts by the sale of water to tlw town of Madras wore Rupees 32,314, ami 
the total financial result of the year was a loss of Rupees 23,579. 

558. The Buckingham Canal is a salt water canal — tidal to a great extent 
wherever the river bars are open — extending for 261 miles along the cast coast of the 
Presidency, from Pedda Ganjam in the Kistna district to Mercanuiu in tlie South 
Arcot district. At Pedda Ganjam, it communicates with the fresh water, higli 
level, canals of the Kistna delta system, and thence with the Godaveiw system, and 
opens up traftic with the seaport of Cocanada, making a total length of nuiinline of 
navigable canal of 462 miles. The canal runs within three miles of the sea-coast 
throughout its entire length, and in many portions is within half mile of the sea. 
The excavation of the canal was begun as long ago as 1801, but, jjT-evious to the 
famine of 1876-1878, the expenditui*e incurred on it was oidy Riipee.s 5,40,078. 
During the famine, an expenditure of Rupees 20,24,924 wa.s incurred on the work, 
of which Rupees 21,93,584 represented the normal value of work done and was 
accordingly dcjbited to the canal, thus bringing up the total expetiditiire for works 
up to Rupees 27,42,602. The completion estimates of the system have lattOy 
been sanctioned, and amount to Rupees 92,94,954, of which Rupees 86,1‘J,000 
represent the. direct chargo.s, and Rupees 6,79,954 the indirect charges. .Against 
this sanction, tlie total direct expenditure on capital account was only Rup*‘e.s 
50,12,722 to the end of 1883-84, so that it will bo apparent that jniieh yet remains 
to be done. AVith a view to expedite the completion of tlie canal, gi ant.s-in-aid 
from “Protective” Funds are given by the Government of India. The principal 
work requii’ed to complete the canal is (1) the isolation of the canal into “ n'aclu's ” 
between rivers, by means of flood-gates, so a.s to allow the cro.ss di’ainagi' free vent 
to the sea ; (2) the deepening and widening of the canal to its full section of 20 
feet bottom width, side slopes 4 to 1, depth 3 feet below level of lowest j'ecordcd 
tide in each “ reach and (3) provision of locks, bridges, and boat basins, togothcT 
with an extensive wharf at the city of M>^dras. The principal commodities carried 
by the canal are salt, firewood, and food-grains. In the pai'agraph on navigable 
canals further on will be found the particulars of traffic for the oflicial year 1882-83, 
during which year, however, traffic was much impeded from virrious causes. 
Until the completion estimates have been more fully worked out, and the canal 
has been pi’otected from the damages to which it is now liable from river-floods, it 
cannot be considered a safe line of communication. It is expected that the works 
will be completed by tlm year 1893-94. The prospects of the canal are favourable. 
In times of famine it will be invaluable, enabling the produce of the Godavery and 
Kistna deltas to be distributed through the districts of Nollorc, Chingleput, 
.and South Arcot. Its value as a cheap means of transport is already recognised, 
and has attracted much attention from the mercantile community, and should the 
Singareny coal fields in Hyderabad bo opened up, a short lino of railway to the 
canal will enable cheap coal to be procured in Madras, to compote with the jiab-nt 
fuel and English coal now consumed by the railway companies. 

669. WoUKS FOB WHICH A CONTINUOUS UBCOBD OP EXPENOITUBE IS KEPT INDIVI- 
DUALLY. — These works number 59 in all, and are distributed over nine flistricts. 
The list below the line ["] shows the names of the works so classed and the districts 
in which they arc situated, together with the particulars of irrigation for each work 
or system for the year 1882-83, as furnished by the Publiij Works Department. 
The most important of these works are the Lower Colerooii anicut, the Royiioy ami 
Cheyaur anicuts, and the irrigation under the Bhawany, Amravatty, and Tainbra- 
purny rivers. The reasons that rendered the construction of the Lower Coleroon 
anicut necessary have already been given in speaking of the Cauvery delta. From 
the north flank of the anient two large channels take off for the supply of the 
irrigation in the South Arcot district. One of these channels feeds the great 
Veeraunum tank — the largest existing reservoir in the Presidency, having an 
embankment 12 miles in length and a capacity of 5,400 millions of cubic feet. 
From the south flank of the anicut another large channel feeds a number of branch 
channels in the Tanjore district. The Poyney and Cheyaur anicuts are built across 
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rivers of that name, and feed a aeries of tanks. The irrigation under the Bhawany 
and Amravatty -rivers (which both rise in a rainy tract of country and have a 
constant supply of water) is entirely direct. Channels taking off from masonry 
llama convey water to the fields, and irrigate long strips of land on either bank of 
the river, lying in the river valley, a-nd running nearly parallel to the river’s 
course. The irrigation under the Tambrapurny is effected by moans of tanks 
supplied by channels, into which the river water is diverted by seven masonry 
anicuts of very ancient date. The irrigation under this system is exceedingly 
valuable and is much sought after. 

560. Works for which a continuous becoed of expenditobb is kepp oollec- 
TIVELT. — Works of this class, consist almost entirely of tanks, which are scattered 
in great numbers throughout the districts of the east coast and the central 
tableland. These tanks are formed in numerous ways, according to the nature of 
the ground they occu]iy. The majority are constructed by damming up the natural 
drainage linos flowing through valleys, by means of cmbankiuents sufficiently long 
to close the gorge of the valley. The reservoir thus formed is provided with 
masonry sluices for the supply of the irrigation under it, and with masonry surplus 
weirs, which act as a safety valve to the tank during floods. The old surplus weirs 
constructed by the natives are generally provided on their crest with a row of masonry 
pillars 3 or 4 feet high, placed about 3 feet apart, and are locally termed “ calin- 
gulas.” Towards the close of the rainy season, when the chief floods of the monsoon 
are over, these “calingulas” are closed by damming up the spaces between the 
pillars with turf, straw, and eartli, so as to enable the tank to retain an extia 
supply of water in order to carry on irrigation during the dry season. The moiont y 
of tanks in the Presidency run in groups, and descending steiipes of land ai-o 
occupied by a suc.cession of reservoirs, the higher feeding the lower from its surjilus 
supply, and the whole group forming one connected scheme of irrigation. Accoi-ding 
to the latest returns, the total mimber of Government tanks in tlic Presiilency is 
31,648, and it can therefore be readily imagined that the labour involved in keep- 
ing up the einbanknionts of these tanks to a proper margin of safidy, so as to guard 
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a<?ainst their broaching during the heavy rains of the monsoons, and the inspection, 
repair, and restoi’ation of the A'ery numerous masonry works attached to them, are 
such JW to tax very severely the resources of the Irrigation Branch. For ailmiuis- 
trative purposes (as will hereafter be noticed) a distinction has recently been made 
between (1) tanks irrigating an area of 200 acres and upwards, and (2) tanks 
irrigating an area below 200 acres. The statement at foot ['J shows the numbers 
of works of each class, together with their irrigated area and revenue during 
1882-83, in each disti ict of the Fre.sidcncy, as furnished by the Public Works 
Department. In addition to the works included in this statemmit, there are 
large numbers of private tanks and zemindarry tanks, with which the Irrigation 
Branch have no concci*n. 

561. Protective Pciu.m Works. — Tlio only work yet classed under this head 
is that known as the Itooshcoolya Project. The work was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in 1883, and the preliminary operations for commencing work 
were undertaken towards the close of the official year 1883-84. The project con- 
si.sts in utilising the waters of the rivers Mahaniuldy and Rooshcoolya, in the Ganjam 
<listrict,- by means of canals to be used both for irrigation and navigation. I’heso 
rivers unite at the town of Aska, and flow into the sea at Ganjam, and, as they do 
not rise in the Western Ghauts, are liable to be affected by the failure of the south- 
Ayest monsoon rains. In order to supplement their supply, two large reservoirs 
will be formed above them, the reservoir for the Maluinuddy having a capacity of 
2,457 millions cubic feet , and that for the Rooshcoolya 2,160 millions cubic feet. 
From an anicut on the right bank of the Mahanuddy, a channel, lOy miles long, and 
provided with a head sluice, will lead to the Rooshcoolya river. This channel will 
irrigate 12,000 acres, will be made navigable throughout, and will be provided 
with a double tail lock. Where it ends in the Rooshcoolya river, an anicut will be 
built, and from the right bank of tlie Rooshcoolya, a second canal, 63-]- miles lon^, 
and navigable for the first 44y miles of its length, will irrigate a further extent 
of 108,000 acres. The works will be completed about the year 1894-95, and the 
full area of 120,000 acres is e.xpectod to be cultivated about the year 1897-98. 
The total sanctioned estimate is Rupees 28,60,239, of which Rupees 26,01,386 are 
for <lirect cha>-gos and Rupees 2,58,853 for indirect charge.s, and the net revenue 
anticipated, on completion of the works, is Rupees 1,44,312, or 5'1 per cent, on 
the total capital o\itlay. 

562. WonKs I’KojKi TED. — Many projects of more or less magnitude have been, 
at various times, proposed and partially investigated. Oidy one of these schemes 
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will here be mentioned, viz., the Periyaur Project, which has been fully worketl 
out, and has been sent to the Government of India for sanction. The Periyaur 
Project is ono for the extension of irrigation in the Madura district, which, from 
its physical configuration, receives a very scanty and uncertain supply of rain from 
the south-west monsoon, and has but one river of any size running through it. 
This result is due to the fact that the range of hills on the northern border of 
the district, separating it from Travancore, rise up very abruptly from the plains 
of Madura, while on the Travancore side they stretch away towards the sea with 
a long and gentle fall. The district has, at various periods of its history, suffered 
severely from scarcity, while from time immemorial, its scanty rainfall has been 
stored in a multitude of tanks, with which it is literally dotted from end to end. 
Its one river, the Veigay (which has a very uncertain flow), supplies a Large number 
of tanks, by which it is drained nearly dry on its progress eiustwards to the sea. 
To remedy this state of things, the Periyaur Project was planned. The scheme 
provides for the diversion of the wator.s of the Periyaur — a river rising in Travancore 
territory, in a region of heavy annual rainfall, and flowing towards the West 
Coast — into the valley of the Veigay river by (1) a dam closing the valley of tlio 
Periyaur, and thereby storing 13,300 million cubic feet of water; (2) a tunnel 
through the water.she<i ridge between the two valleys, for the purpose of <1 rawing 
off the water from the reservoir thus formed; and (3) the necessary regulating 
works for passing the water thus diverted into the tanks now inadequately snppliecl 
by the Veigay river. The dam (which will be a woi*k of great magnitude) will 
be 155 feet in height, constructed of concrete throughout. The complete estimate 
for the work amounts to liupees 04,41,463. The work is expected to be of the 
most remunerative character, and has been recommended for sanction as a Pi’ocluc- 
tive Public Work. The full ultimate area to be brought under irrigation is estimated 
at acres 101,000 and the net annual revenue therefrom Rupees 5,74,(500, or 8‘92 
per cent, on the total capital outlay. 

563. CoNSEBVANCY OT IimuiATioN WoRKS. — In general, the entire maintenance, 
of the irrigation works for which capital and revenue accounts are kojit rests with 
the Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department. In tlie Cauvery delta, 
however, which (as has already been noticed) is a very ancient system of irrigation, 
the Irrigation Branch only deals with the maintenance and repair of all masonry 
works and embankments, and the annual silt clearances required on channels that 
irrigate the lands of two villages or more, the villagers themselves underbaking all 
the necessary repaii’S on the smaller channels. On all irrigation works other than 
those for which cajiital and revenue accounts are kept, the upkeep of the works 
also devolves, in most cases, upon the Irrigation Branch ; but, in some of the more 
ancient river channels, the works are maintained entirely by the villagers concerned ; 
and, on other channels, the villagers supply customary labour, or “ coodimaramut,” 
by which agency, in former times, the State maintained the great majority of 
its irrigation works. The old ordinance of “ coodiinaramut,” or unpaid labour of . 
the ryots, has died out on the numeroiis tanks thi’onghout the Presidency, and 
is only now in force on channels, where the I'yot sees it is to his own inteivsf. (o 
execute hiins(;lf such repairs as are necessary, in the interests of irrigation, from 
time to time. On channels, clearances of silt are all the rci)airs that are n.«iially 
required, and are absolutely necessary, at short intervals, to enable the ryot to 
get any water at all. Hence he readily contribute.s his free labour on work.s 
of thi.s class. 'I’hc case of tanks is different. Their irrigation proceeds until 
the final moinoiit when the tank bursts, atid, there Iwing therefore no imme- 
diate and pressing need, the small repairs — which done at tlie right time would 
prove of incalculable benefit — are left undone, until they become so eonsiileral>le 
that either the tank breaclies, or the defects attract the notice of the Government 
oflScers, and are repaired in the usual course by the Irrigation Branch. Owing lo 
the disuse of the custom of “ coodiraaramut,” and to the fact that the vast munliers 
of the tanks soattored throughout the country preclude the po.s.sibility of their 
proper upkeep, or even of their inspection, by the officers of the Irrigation Brandi, 
much attention has lieeu lately attracted to the question of their restoration in 
the present, and their permanent and eflBcient upkeep in the ftiture. It must be 
noted that the tanks have not, as is usually supposed, rapidly deteriorated of late 
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years. The deterioration of tlie works has been gradual and inevitable, because a 
tank must, from its nature, gradually silt up and therefore th’teriorate a.s years g(» 
by. The«time has now come when a largo number of the tanks of this Prt'sideney 

works, without exception, of old construction — have reached a stage which 

renders their deterioration apparent to all observers owing to the great curtail- 
ment of their irrigating capacity. But the process has been gradual and natural. 
As already stated the number of Government tanks in this Presidency is 31,0 1-8. 
These works are scattered over a vast extent of country, ujkI, as ex])erience has 
demonstrated that it is impossible for the Irrigation Branch to attend j)rop(‘rly 
to the upkeep of so great a number of works, three main principle.s of eoi»certcd 
action have been decided on, in view to the present upkeep and restoration of the 
works and their future maintenance. Pirst, a special Public Work.s Department 
establishment is to bo employed in grouping the works, and e.stimating for their 
rei|uiroments, the actual work reejuired being afterwards done by the ordinary 
Public Works establishment. Secondly the Irrigation Branch is to be relieved of the 
<lnty of maintaining all tank.s considered not to need any profe.ssioiial supervision. 
These tanks are to be denominated “ Minor ” — in contradistinction to those retained 
by the Irrigation Branch, and designated as “ Imperial,” — and to be niaintained 
bv the Revenue Department, Thirdly until the result of the investigations of the 
special establishment are known, it is impossible to decide definitely what work.s 
should be respectively classed as “ Imperial” and “ Minor :” but for the present all 
works irrigating 200 acres or upwards arc to be classed as “ Imperial,” and woi ks 
irrigating under 200 acre.s as “ Minor,” and this classification into “ Imperial ” and 
“ Minor ” is to be finally revised on completion of investigations for liuch river 
basin. Tliis is the state at which matters now stand with regard to the ijpkeep 
and restoration of the tanks of the Presidency. For some two years past works 
classed as “ Imperial ” have been maintained by the Irrigation Branch, and works 
classed as “ Minor ” by the Revenue Department ; while the special establishment 
is now at work. 

564. REouLATtoy and Distribotion of Water on Irrujation Works. — N o 
uniform system exists for the regulation and distribution of water required for 
irrigation. In the Godavery and Kistna deltas the control and distribiition of the 
water from the time it enters the canal to its exit from the village .sluice is in the 
hands of the Public Works Department, who are in possession, from day to day, 
of information as to the state of the supply at all the principal regulating work.s. 
Once discharged from the village sluice the field distribution rests with tlie ryots 
themselves. On the Pemiair anient system, the regulation of tlie water-supply 
among the several channels is in the hands of the Public Works Department, 
while the distribution fi’om the tanks rests with the ryots. On the Kiirnool (lanal 
the regulation and distribution of the water-supply is entirely in the hands of tlie 
Public Works department. In the Cauvery delta system the sluices built across the 
heads' of the various offtakes from the river are managed by the Public Woi ks 
Department, while the regulation of the distributary channels rest.s generally with 
the peasant proprietors of the soil, locally termed the “ Mira6.sidar.s.” Where tho 
channels irrigate many villages, there is a well-recognised custom, defined generally 
in a written document, settling the days and hours during which each village is (o 
take water, and similar rules lay down eacli man’s turn within the village. An 
establishment, paid and appointed by the “ Mirassidars,” mariage.s the distribution of 
water to the fields. On all the large systems, such as the Palaur anicut, &c., where 
a series of tanks is fed from an anictit, the regulation of the water at tho head works 
is in the hands of tlie Public Works Department, while tlie distribution from tho 
tanks rests entirely witli the ryots. On the channel systems of irrigation various 
rules apply ; on • some, tho regulation of the supply from the river is managed by 
the Public Works Department, while the distribution of water from the channel 
itself is controlled by the Revenue officers ; on others, the entire control is in the 
hands of the ryots, and no Revenue officer or Public Works officer interferes with 
t hem. On the Tambrapurny channels above the Sreeveicoontam anicut, the Public 
Works Department controls tho supply entering the upper channels and passing 
the weirs, but have no authority to check waste of water on the channels, or to see 
that it is fairly distributed, and each ryot therefore practically takes us much 
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water as he likes. On the Shrecvoicoontam anicut system itself, the regulation and 
di.stribution is in the hands of the Public Works Department. The disposal of 
water stored in tanks rests entirely with tlic ryots interestod, who regulate the 
sluices, distribute the su]>ply, and manage for themselves every detail. 

565. Classification of Kbvkni.’b fhom lauiOATiON Works. — The revenue derived 
from the irrigation works of the Presidency is cither direct or indirect. The former, 
jiroperly sjieuking, reprosents revenue separately assessed for water supplied by the 
works, and the latter exliibit.s the iNcrease of land revenue, which would not have 
been obtained but for the works. In this Presidency, however, whore the ryotwarry 
sv.'<tem of tenure prevails, the Government is virtually .sole landlord and also 
proprietor of the wau r, and its demand for irrigated land i.s commonly a lump sum, 
in which no distinction is made between the charge duo for the occujiancy of tho 
land and that due for tVio use of the water. The whole lanil revenue is therefore 
assessed and collecttal in the Revenue Department, and is credited to the htsad 
“Land Revenue” without any separation between “Land Revmiue Ordinary” 
and “ Land lievoime Irrigated.” The water-rates or bulk of the irrigation revenue 
projjer are therefore shown under indirect revenue, while the direct revenue 
compri 3 e.s only navigation and other miscellaneous receipts collected in the Public 
AVorks Department. In the single case, however, of the Kurnool Canal, the watcr- 
rates are credited to direct revciinc, as the system in vogue, under the late Madra.s 
Irrigation and Canal Company, was continued after the transfer of tho canal to 
Government. In addition to tho anomaly which exists in Madras of .showing tho 
great bulk of tlio irrigation revenue proper as “Indirect Revenue,” a further 
anomaly is caused by the difference between the ofiicial year ending .‘list March and 
the agricultural or revenue year cuding oOfcli June. Owing to thi.s difference between 
the official and revenue years, the “ direct” revenue duo to irrigation i/ollected in 
the Public Works Department is shown for the ofiicial year, while the “ indirect ” 
revenue collected in the Civil Department is the net ascertained demand for the 
revenue year. Prom tii(3 irrigation revenue thus ascertained, the portion due 
in the more ancient irrigation works to the old iirig.ation, which existed prior 
to tho improvements and additions carried out by tlie British Government, is 
tleilucied, and tho sliare of enhanced land revenue, or as.sessinent on waste lands 
which would not have been brought under cultivation but for the irrigation works 
executed, is added tliereto. It has already been stated that the watcr-rat.es on 
irrigated lands are ladlected in the Civil Department. In order to provide for 
the.se collection charges, a fixed percentage i.s deducted from irrigation. The rate 
at which this deiluction has hitherto been made is 7‘2 per cent, on tho ascertained 
demand, but, from tlie commeneement of tho official year 1884-85, the rate has 
been reduced to 5 per ct'iit., which is found to be approximately tho actual cost of 
collect ioii. In the accounts of the Finance Department, revenue derived from 
irrigation and navig.ation works is shown under the following heads : — G. Revenue 
from Productive Public Works. — XXVII — Irrigation and Navigation (Direct 
Receipts); XXVllI — Portion of Land Revenue duo to Irrigation. H. Receipts 
on account of Public Works not clas.sed as Productive. — XXXI — Irrigation ami 
Navigation. Irrigation rev.-nuc due to works not classed as IVoductivc i.s not 
shown sepaiatoly in tlicsc accounts. 

5<)0. Kxceju in t!u> Godavi'ry and Ki.stn.a deltas and on the Kurnool Canal, tho 
as.spssment on ivrigateil land is consolidated, and the shares due respectively to 
“land” and “water” can only be approximately determined. UiitiL 18S<» no 
information existed on this head, but, as it was absolutely reiiuired in order to 
determine the financial position of works of irrigation, an approximation has since 
been made <'f tin* “revenue due to irrigation” as ilistingiiished from the total 
revenue derived fi-oin irrigated land, for (1) all Productive Public Works, and (2) 
Irrigation ami Navigation Woi'ks, for which capital and revenue accounts are kejit, 
not classml as “ Pniiluctive ” from the commencement of the works up to date ; 
similar information fnr (2) the works for which individually a continuous record of 
expenditure is kept is still under prepamtion. For the year 1SS2-S3 tim informa- 
tion for this class of works has already been prepared, as well as for (4) all other 
Irrigation and Xavigal inn works for which capital and revenue accounts arc not. 
ki-pt, but it is not cousiderod ncces.sary that the accounts should be prepared fur 
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previous years in tlje case of this last class of works. For the dotcrniination of 
the share due to irrigation resulting from the disintegration of consolidated assess- 
ments, elaborate rules liave been framed. BrioHy in the case of single wet crop the 
rules are (a) where assessments have been revised by the Settlement Depart- 
ment, the consolidated assessments are resolved into land and irrigation revenue 
respectively, by assigning to “ land ” the amount proper to dry lands of the sanio 
class and sprt in each village, and the remainder to “water;” (b) wliere sottle- 
iients have not been n'vised, the average dry rate of tlie village, or wliere that is 
not available of the talooks, or where that cannot be determined of the district, 
is applied to the total area irrigated. The product is then assigned to “ land *’ 
and the remainder to “ water.” With regard to double-crop lands, the charge for 
the two crops is consolidated — the charge for second crop being essentially in 
the nature of a water-rate. Everywhere but in Tinnovelly, tlio normal charge for 
double-crop land is one-and-lialf times the charge for single-crop land of the same 
class and sort, and it therefore follows that one-third of the consolidated double- 
crop assessment represents the normal second-crop charge for the Presidency 
generally. In Tiniievelly, the normal charge for double-crop land is one and two- 
thirds that for single crop, and the normal second-crop charge in Tinn^^velly is 
therefore two-fifths of the consolidated double-crop assessment. The additional 
charge for second-crop assigned to “water” is therefore two-fifths of the entire 
assessment in the Tinnevelly district, and one-third in all other districts, while the 
remainder is assigned to “ land,” in the same manner as for single-crop land. 

667. In the Godavery and Kistna deltas and on the Kurnool ( lanal, the assess- 
ment on irrigated lands are not consolidated, but a separate water-rate is levied on 
the area irrigated. Tlvo water-rates now in force are shown at foot.-|**j On tlie 
Kurnool Canal, with a view to stimulate the ryots to extend their wet cultivation 
by converting their lands from dry into wet, certain concessions are allowed on 
the above rates as follows. A reduction at 50 per cent, for the first five years, and 
at 26 per cant, for the second five years, is made, in the case of lands Avhich have 
not been cultivated within the last ten years. For blocks of 60 acres and upwards 
of unoccupied lands taken up for irrigated cultivation, water is supplied, without 
restriction as to crops, free of charge fur five years, and at half rates for another 
five years. 

668. Classificaton or Exckniutukk on Trrioation Works. — ExponcHtnro in 
the Irrigation Branch is shown under the heads below mentioned [‘’J in the accouiits 
of the Finance Department. In budget estimates and accounts of the Public Woi'ks 
Department, the same heads of account are adopted, except that tin* head of account 
denoted by H is sub-divided into the budget lieads shown in the next note.[^'^') 
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[•] Account Heads for Irrigation Expenditure. 

N. Productire Public Works (Capital Account). 
01. Im'gation and Navigation. 

G. Productive Public Works (Revenue Account). 
38. Irrigation and Navigation (Working Expenses). 


H. Public Works not chissod as Productive. 
Irrigation and Navigation. 

F. Famiuo Kolief uud iTjfuit'.'iaco. 

3i. Protoctivo Works— Irrigation. 


[10] Budgct Heads for Irrigation Eefenditurb Accounts. 

Imperiaf. 

I. Irrigation and Navigation Works for which Oi>|)itnl and Rovennn Accounts are kept — Capital Areonnt. 
II Irrigation and Navigation Works for which Gupital ami llovontie Accounts arc kept — Ibn'onue Account. 

III. Irrigation and Nnvig:ition Woi ks for ahicb neither Ca]ntul nor Rovonue Accounts are kept. 

IV. Agricultural Works. 
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Eacli budget, head is divided into departTnental heads as shown in the next 
note.[“] Expenditure shown under these departmental heads is termed “direct 
as distinguished from that known as “indirect/’ which is not shown in the Financo 
Accounts of the department, but onl}' in the Capital and UcAamiio Accounts, or tho 
Administrative Accounts as tliey are otherwise called, in view to tho proht or loss 
on tho works being exactly determined. “Indirect charges” are of three kinds 
(1) Capitalized abatement of land revenue; (2) Loss by exchange; (ii) Leave 
and pension allowances. These charges are calculated as follows: — Item (1) 2o 
times the annual assessment of lands occupied by the works; item (2) at the 
current rates of exchange on payments in England, which are shown in tho Indian 
accounts at par; item (ti) at 14 percent, on establishment charges. With regard 
to the old maintenance charges of (1) “Productive Public Works,” and (2) 
“ Irrigation and Navigation Works for which capital and revenue accounts are 
kept not classed as Productive,” such charges are deducted from the total charges 
on “ Revenue,” and are added to the expenditure under the head “ Irrigation and 
Navigation Works, for which neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept.” 

569. Manaokmf.nt o? Tuaffio and Tolls and License Fees on Navigable Canals. 
— The navigable canals in this Presidency under the charge of tho Public Works 
Department are shown at root.[‘®] The circumstances of the Godav’^ery and Kistna 
Canals are most favourable for navigation, as there are few locks, owing to the gently 
sloping nature of the couiitry permitting the main lines to be carried on without 
such accessories to navigation. On these canals, as well as on the Buckingham 
Canal, private boats carry all tho traffic. The late Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, when tliey had charge of tho Kurnool Canal, assumed the function of 
carriers; but, after the transfer of the canal to Government, tho boats were let out 
to private individuals, who now conduct the traffic on the canal, wliich was also, 
from July 188J, brought under tho same navigation rules as the three other 
canals. Prior to this date, there were no rules authorized by Govei nment. on tlu? 
Kurnool Canal, tho ruh?s for navigation formerly in force tnider tlio com])any being 
in vogue. Boats an* licensed to ply on these canals on paytnent of an annual 
fee, and those not holding licenses are required to pay tolls for each ti‘ip. Prior 
to July 188^1, separate licenses were issued for tho Godavory anti Kistna Canals, 
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and for each section of the Buckingham Canal, but, with a view to rt-nu)ve 
obstacles and stimulate traffic, the system of using so[jarate licenses was abnlishfd 
ill 1883, aLhough it involved a reduction of revenue, and the rates of' lic onsi? lee.'» 
and tolls shown at foot ore now in force. A license entitles the vessel iu 

use any, or all, the canals without any other payment whatever. A io\[ one.* 

|>aid clears the vessel over all the canals, and in any direction, lor a jt^u’iod of six 
Aveeks, and rafts for one month. Each passenger is allowed a spaiN’ of 71 sfjuju* 
feet. The extreme dimensions of any vessel allowed to navigate the canals ari- 
feet in length, 13 feet breadth over all, fixed fittings 6}^ feel high ov( i* u atei -lev* !, 
and draught 2 feet. Kafts are not allowia! to exceed IHV x 12' x 2. Toll snuions 
are established at the head lo<;ks of each section of the Godavery and Kntna 
floltas, at all tidal locks, at the Ellorc lock, and at four stations on the liiu-kinghani 

Canal. A wharfage fee of 1 anna per ton on the registoreil toninno* on e.nh boat 

loading or unloading is charged at the authon/ed wharfs, but at pi i'si'ut t in* only 
wharfage station is at Jfadras. Executive Ebigineors, au<l oflieors ;iutlu ri/. d by 
tliem, arc vested witli the power of susjiending the license of any bu- 

overloading, wrong mooring, not carrying lights, not j)roduciMg lieensi^s, or lV»r any 
(*ther infringement of tlie lades proscribed for navigation as foli^uvs : — lo tiays foi* 
tlio first offence, 30 days for the second offence, bO days for the tiiinl nlfriire 
in tlie same year. ]b»r a. four‘tli offence tlic license may be cj^iuvihrf!. n» \f 

statement [“] shows the .statistics of traffic foi’ the ])a.st two yr;:r' nn ih.- Im m* 
canals. On tin; Kurnool Canal the traffic is worked by (ruo'erijn:-. le luiats !rt 
out on hire. 

570. Dta’AiiTMcxTAa CoxsTi rt tjon or Bkanch. — T he Cliicf Engiih er be- Tri i- 
giition — wlio is also Joint Secretaty' to Government in i bo lrngai*<ni Brancli, and 
in that capacity lays before Government all inatters rcajniring its di. fusion — is t!jf.t 
responsible executive lioad of the branch in all professional matters connected with 
tlio special subjects pertaining to the irrigation branch ; and, togetlier with tlic 
Examiner of Public Works Accounts, who is tiio head of tlm Aecoimts Brfmcit, 
exercises control over tlio officers of the department employed on works of irrigrainu 
and navigation, in re:''pect to the cxpem.bture and rlisbursoment of public moiu*y, tiie 
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onstody ot stores, and the due submission of accounts. The Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation also prepares the budget estimate and all reports relating to his branch, 
and it is his special duty to check and examine all designs for irrigation projects, 
and to lay them before (Government, accompanied by a distinct expression of his 
pinion regarding tlieir merits. He is assisted in his office work by an Assistant 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation, who is also Under Becretary to Government, and by 
a suitable office establishment, but no separate and distinct executive establishment 
is maintained for employment upon irrigation works, owing to the exceedingly 
scattered nature of such works in the Madras Presidency. The officers and sub- 
ordinates employed On irrigation works are provided from the one general list of the 
Public Works Department ; attend to other public works besides those of irrigation ; 
and as regards their posting and general discipline are under the orders of the 
Chief EnginoLM-, PnbHc Works Department. The cost of the one general establish- 
ment is debikni, in the tirst instantx;, to Provincial Eunds, and the Irrigation Jiranch 
is charged with a fixed price iitage, on account of the portion of the establishment 
employed on irrigation works, as a contribution to “ Provincial,” at the following 
rates ; — (a) 23 per cent, on expouuiture on original works and repairs, excluding 
expenditure in England and payraouLs for land compensation ; (6) JO per cent, on 
the “ direct ” I'evenuc collected in the Public Works Department ; (c) 6 per cent, 
on the gross “indirect” revenue (i.o., revenue realised in the Civil Department and 
credited to the Public Works Department) duo to Productive Public Works, including 
the shai-odue to old irrigatiou, but excluding the enhanced shai-e of' land revenue. 
It is also under contemplation to make a further charge to “ irrigation” on account 
of establishment, by means of a fixed percentage on the “ indirect” revenue due to 
works not classed as i'roductivo. 

571. Law. — At the present time, the Act known as “ The River Conservancy 
Bill ” is the only legislative, enactment affecting irrigation, which has passeii ihe 
Madras Legislative Lounci!. As long ago as 1856, a draft enactment was instituteil 
to provide for the. safety of life and property, during river-flooiLs, by means of a 
Bill enabling the officers of Government to attend properly to the conservancy of 
the great rivers of rhe Presidency, but it was only in March IBS! that the Bill, 
after being umler consideration for several years, was finally aiiiendcd and pa.ssed 
by the Madras Legidative Go\incil, and only now awaits the sanction of tl.o Sujircmo 
Government to become law'. 'I’lio principal object of the Bill is to give the officers 
of Government full power to prevent ami prohibit the damage, which is at pre.scnt 
inflicted on both private and public property, by the imauthorized action of private 
individuals, in forming ami removing constructions within river-beds. Foi inerly, 
no officer of Government. couW in any way check the action of individual.s in such 
matters, without rendering himself liable to a suit for damages, and inueh public 
money was accordingly spent on works designed to counteract the evil elfect of 
private or iinauthoi r/.ed mterferenco w'ith the river-beds. The Act provides for 
the appointment of officers to bo styled “ (Gon3<!rvators of Rivers,” who have power 
to pi'ohibit cultivation within river-beds; to direct the removal of all constnic.tions, 
plantations, itc., which they deem to be an obstTuetion to the course of the l iver ; 
and to take any measures which appear to theni to be u(‘Ccs:iary for the s:if'*tY of 
life or property, in connection with any river to Avhich tlie Act has lie ni a)»|ilied. 
An important Bill now under consideration is that known as the “ Madra.s Irriga- 
tion Act,” which w'as originally drafted in 1883, was circulated to the Governments 
of Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces, for opinion on certain points, 
and ha.s lately been I'eferred to a committee. The object of the Bill is to make 
provision for tlio construction, maintenance, and regulation of can.al.s, for tlie 
supply of water therefrom, and for the levy of rates for tlie water so sufiplietl. 
It will empower canal officers to duly inspect and regulate the water-supply ; to 
remove obstructions ; to execute repairs where the owner of a “ water-course ” 
fails to execute the repairs required of him by the Bill, and to charge the cost of 
such repairs to the owner ; to settle disputes as to rights and liabilities of jicrsons 
interested in a “ water-course and to take into custody persons causing wilful 
damage to canals, or interfering, without proper authoritv, with the supply or flow 
of water. ■■ ' ' 
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672. Statistics. — The statement at foot [^®] shows the extent to which this is 
an irrigating province, as coni]>ared with others, the figures taken for illustration 
being the proportion between area cultivated and area actually irrigated. Of the 
irrigated land, about b million acres are protected by the better class of irrigation 
Tvorks, and about 12 millions by wells. In Madras as in Bombay, the practice is 
to record as irrigated only the land which is specially assessed under that designa- 
bion, not that which is irrigated from private sources, such as wells made at 
the ryot's expense ; and there is almost complete want of information as to the area 
of irrigated zemindarry lands. Subject to this vei'y considerable correction it 
appears from the revenue statistics that the total area assessed at irrigated rates 
is 5,322,000 acres, or about 17 per cent, of the cultivated area (31 million acres). 
Of this, 2 million acres are supplied by the Government irrigation works, of wliich 
1,700,000 acres are due to the Oauvery, Kistna, and Godavery deltaic canals. The 
remaining 3 million acres are supplied almost entirely from tanks. On the Govern- 
ment lands (putting the great zemiiidarries aside) there are about 400,000 wells, 
and the area irrigated by them can hardly be less than 2 niiHiou acres, which, 
however, is not assessed as irrigated. If this is added to the figures stated above, 
it makes a total of 7 ^ million acres, or nearly 25 per. cent, of the cultivated 
area in Government lands, which approaches to the proportion in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and exceeds that of the Punjaub. The foregoing 
figures relate to the period anterior to the famine of 1876-78, The next state- 
ment shows the amount of revenue taken in this Presidency off irrigated lands, 
giving the area of irrigated lands, and the revenue (land assessment, ‘ plus ' water 
tax) therefrom obtained, for each district according to the accounts of JFusly 1292 
(1882-83). The item for Kurnool includes Irrigation Company’s canal works 
taken up by Government.[”] 
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800.000 

2G2 

32- 
i 8 

5- 

15 

IH 

80- 

23* 

16* 


1 

Total ... 

197,260,000 

29.220,000 

14*8 



IkRIOATED ABEA and ReTKKUE TtIKRRrROM. 


Distiicts. 

Irrigated area and 
revenue. 

__ .... . _ 

Districts. 

Irrigated area and 
ro venue. 

Area. 

Hoveniie. 

Area. 

Beveniie. 

Ananiapore 

ACRES. 

113.742 

as. 

3,66,624 

Malabar 

ACRES. RR. 

Not ILVaillLfllM 

Aruotp North ... „• 

377,897 

13,49,170 

Madura 

232,774 

1 6.04, 011 

Arcot, South ... 

396,006 

17,65.352 

Nengberries 

Not av 

Bellary 

71,911 

2,69.404 

Nellore ... 

224,969 

9,91,126 

6.08,077 

•«),97,3H6 

Chinglepot 

429,530 

13.22,393 

Salem ... 

1H5.030 

Coimbatore 

141,940 

6^60, 5a4 

Tanjore 

1,004,047 

Cuddapah 

240,273 

8,52.939 

Ttnnevelly 

377,353 

18, 32*436 

Gaojam 

195.738 

6,17,652 

Tricfainopoly ... 

246,776 

7,71,707 

Oodavery 

Kistna 

613,618 ? 
280,613’ ; 

24.60,561 

12,98,148 

Vizagapaiatn ... 

47,'708 

li54',4l2 

Kurnool 

72,358 1 

2,83,272 

Total ... 

6,268,783 

2,00,86,280 


or ARIUKCW.ISKT. »0« ASCIIWAISISO R,VKK«« DU. to lWHOATlON.-AftOr.di.Cll.Kio„ th«t ).<«i 
InaW man, 5,^ .tcp. were tnken in 18/6 to lUTO.ttK.tc .d<I determine the .hnre of the revenue dorivtHi fivnn irriirtted 
Inadi that WAR doe to irrifmcion. Ti..* a. . . .. . ^ 


r " • T**® fcotlie great IrrigRtioi* work, of the IWicienoy 

^hicli Sad bj^n ronBirttctcd chiefly from lonn funds. The <i rat system taken np was the Kistna nnicut, and the report 
o» « w.« .ubmittcd in the bc|;inuiug of 18/8 ; thu was followed w 18701^ th. report on the Ciodurco' in 
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573. The complete statistics relating to irrigation must bo looked for in 
Vol. II, Api). LIX, where will bo found three atatemonts showing the irrigable 
area, the occupation, the actual irrigation, the assessment, and tlio actual revenue 
solely derived from the, various classes of irrigation works in the Madi’as J^rosidency 
in 18S2-S3. The stiiteraents embrace, as Avill be gathered from remarks aheady 
made, four classes of works, viz. : — (1) Productive public works for wliich capital 
and revenue accounts are kept. Thes**©^- are live in number affecting six districts, 
viz., GoUavery, Kistna, 'ranjore, 3'richinopoly, Nellorc and Tinnevelly. (2) Irri- 
gation works for wliich capital and revenxie accounts arc kept. These arc four in 
number ailecting three districts, viz., North Arcot, Cliingleput rind South Arcot. 

(3) Irrigation works for Avliich a continuous record is maiutaiiUHl. Tliese are 59 
In number and are distributed over nine districts, viz., Vizagapatam, Kurnool, 
Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Tanjore, Tiunevelly, Salem and Coimbatore. 

(4) Irrigation works for which capital and revenue accounts are not kept and 
Avhich arc accounted for to Government not individually but collectively by districts. 
This fourtli class is subdivided into Imperial and Minor, the former embracing all 
works irrigating acres 200 and over, the latter all works irrigating less than 200 
acres. There an? 2,872 Imperial*' works and 28,776 Minor’* works distributed 
as at foot.[‘**] In tlic abstracts works under Classes I and II are separately 
accounted for, works under Classes III and IV, for which detailed accounts have 
been already submitted to Government in the Public Works Department, are not 
separately shown, those under Class IV being merely divided into “ Imperial” and 

Minor.” But Classes II and III are grouped by districts in the second and third 
statements. 


574. Th(! irrigable area under all classes of works 


is according to these 
Btalistics, acres 5,055,111 : of this acres 4,604,402 or 91 percent, aro occupied and 
acros^ 1,372,347 or SC per cent, are effectively irrigated for one crop, while acres 
86S,6()3 or 17 per cent, are eirectively irrigated for a second crop also. The art'u 
commanded by works of Class I is acres 2,030,517 or *10 per cent, of tlie total 
irrigable area ; that urulcjr w<jrks of Glass H is acres 100,378 or 2 jx'i* cent. ; that 
under (bass III works is acres 357,256 or 7 per cent., while under the Avorks of 


Class IV tliei-e 
Avhule irrigable 


are aci‘es 2,566,960 or 51 per cent., tlnit i.s, more than half uf tlio 
area. Of the 2,566,960 acres coinmaiuled by works of Class IV, 
•acres 1,237,5 IS or toper cent, fall under “ Imporial ” and the remainder acres 
1,329,412 or 51 ])er cent, under ‘‘Minor** Avorks. 'J’ho “Imperial” works are 


by roporfH on INMUinir, iVlaiuloriiy, Piiluur ftnd ShroeTeicoontam aniriji8» nr.rl the ChenihrHinJm.ikr.m tnuV, in ISS;} ),v 
tliy ri'jxnt i.n On* ( upj.or aiMcut, »iud in lb84 by that cm the Mudnu: water works ancl Hrhomi'. Wiiu 

thiH I;. i tl.^- i.’v.-mi. i.f nil work« for which capital and rovoniic account a arc kopt wu.m brought opt*, duto 

from tiicfiisi ..f i In- wt)rkH. In 1K.S3 mi ein|uiry having tho mime ohiect of diatiupniHliin*^ inul Hhowii,.r 

Bcj-af iiicy 111 ilu- j.:il lie r.- . oiitus the wlmre uf the aBsessmoDt of irriputed taiidu which were respectively duo to hind 
and wall r was cminc i.ci d in ivfi-ionec to what arc known aa Claaa HI works, that is, w'orka for which rupiral and 
revu-.iuo accoui.iH arc nor L-pr.but f..r which individiiKily a CuxitiimouH revi^nue record in maiatained. In 18S^ the 
revenue re(.onI of all such werk.s had been bnmKbr up to date except in the case (rf the l..owcr Colcroon and the \ elhnir 
mneols. Oio arcounrs of w l.u h wi rc still under pr.'paration. In 1882>8:( tho enquiry was c.vtonded tf) all the irri^oiiion 
w..rk3 in tho J^refodoncy. iml no%v a yearly leuiin is sabmiUert to Government in which the Bharoa of the reveniiM 
u. rived fiaon iirifpiteil I iikN that uri* due respectively to laud and water arc diatin«ui8hcd and aeparately ^hewn 
'J lie liKurea thus worked ..ur are largely netnah In tracts like the Kislna ami Godavery deltas, where the iisseHSTMent.s 
of irn^^ated IjMids an? made up ef the assessment of the landa conaidcred as dry with the addition of a RCpar:i to water- 
rate, and in nil ili^itrirtH tint l:a%e hc»Mi rc-Hcttled by tho Settlement Department wherein the assoaanicnts of the hhiiic 
e. oiH and s.irt of dry r:ut be at once iletermincd. tho figures are actual. Tn other cases they aro approxiinMhnis 

bioM d chiefly on the iippin ation of averac'e dry rates to wet areas, tho pimiuct reproseuting tho laud aBacsHinenl proper 
and thu liauiin.o of the wet nssessiiieni the aliaro of it that ia duo to iirigatioo. ‘ 


[’"j Class IV Works MvinKU rMo HtpeitiAL axd Minor. 


Districts. 

iTiiperial. 

Minor. 

Diatriets. 

Imik'rial. 

Minor. 

Auantaporo ... 

Arcot, Nt»rlli ... 

Art ot. South 

Heihiry ;; 

(’hin^depiit ... 
roiiutmtoi'tt 

Cuddapab 

Gatijam 

(•oilavvry 

Kistna 

101 

171 

2U) 

131 

69 

15H 

215 

110 

1,495 

3,9U6 

2.849 

898 

2,090 

242 

2,950 

2,654 

1,205 

Kurnool ... ... 

Madura ... 

Kelloro 

Salem 

Tanjore 

Tinnevelly ... 

Tnchinnpoly 

Vizagapatam 

46 

207 

209 

78 

52 

174 

1 W 

24 

671 

1,911 

563 

3,194 

a*7 

1 ,739 
M3t 
420 

190 

248 

Total . 

2.872 

2K,77C 
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controlled by the Public Works Department, the Minor’* aio managed in Ihe 
Revenue Department. Of the occupied area there are eflectively irrigated under 
Class I works acres 1,7-11,441 or 33 percent, for one crop and aen^s MyhSTS ov 
3 per cent, for a second crop; these together, acres 1,897.319, aniounl to 3d per 
cent, of the total efiectivo irrigation under all sourcc^s. Under (,3ass 11 woi ks the 
effective irrigation for single and double crop is acres ll(),7o5 or 2 per cent.; 
under works of Class III tlic area is acres 447,553 or 9 {ter cent., and uiuh r 
works of Class IV tlio ai’ca ctiectivcly irrigated is 2,779,323 acres or 53 j.or ceTit. 
of the total effective irrigation of tlio 3 X'ar. I'heso figures abiuniantly show tlio 
vast importance to t lie public intere.sts and public revenue of the works iiiciuded 
in Class IV. 

575. The total revenue — l^md assessment and water clinrgO' -dejimideTiT ot> all 
chisses of works is Rupees 2,15,20,810; of this Rupees 50,2 1,002 or 2(‘* jur cent, 
represent land reveruio proper, and Rupees 159,02,808 or 71 pci* lamt. the j-evcmie 
due to irrigation. About throe-fourths of the total revenue c;lc*[)ei!deut f>ii v;urkt> of 
irrigation is thus solely chie to irrigation. 

576. Of the total revenue, Rupees 83,94,108 or 31# piu* ca nt, are ih-ja rident 
on works of Class I, Rupees 4,00,093 or 2 per cent, on works of Class II, liupees 
22,91,417 or 11 })er cent, on works of Class 111, and RuptM's 1 1, l(>,3r>2 or 48 per 
cent, on works of (Mass IV’'. The revenue Rupees 83,94,10)8 dep»*ndent on Class I 
works is composed of Rupees 23,2(),315 or 28 per cent, land revejiue ])rfiper, and 
Rupees 60,07,853 or 72 per cent. revej)ue duo to irrigaiion. 'The revt-nue Hu])ue.s 
4,00,693 under Class 11 works embraces Rupees 1,01,100 or 25 per ceTiC of land 
rovonuo proper, and Rupees 2,99,587 or 77> per cent, of revernie i!uo tc irrigation. 
The revenue Rupees 22,91,417 under Class IJT works comprises Rupees 5,27,39 1 
or 23 per cent, of land rctvciiuo propei*, find Rtipccrt 17,04,20() or 77 yov ('rnt. of 
revenue due to irrigation, while the roveuuo dopondont on works of Class IV 
comprises Rupees 20,09,190 or 20 per cent, of land n* venue proper, and ltupe(*s 
77,71,342 or 74 ptu’ cent, of revenue due to irrigation. Tog(‘ther with aiea 
nnoccupr(3cl, the atmiial loss of rc'/t'rme bir remissions under (Jlass IV works, which 
is by far the ?uost lunnerous class of works in tlie Prc\sid(uu\v, may be reekcuied at 
about iO^ lakljs of rupees, as the figures at foot will 8iiow.[ '•') 

577. The ensuing statistics are tlioso furnished by the Public Works D(*])art- 

inont. In tlie first foot-note of this article tlu^ fimiuci:.;! position of eacli of tiu.! 
Pro<!uctive Public Works iti operation up to the end of 1882-83 was giviui. The 
statement below [‘*’J shows the financial position of each of tlu^ works for wliich 
capital and revonr.e accounts are kept, but wbieb are n()t ehissenL as Lhoduetlvo up 
to tlie end of 1882-83. Tlie next stat.i inent ! shows t.he financial posifirm all 
imperial works fur whirdi capitrd and revenue accuunts an* kept, irrnii ilu- years 
1S79-SO to 1882-83. MMu* \eiy large decrease in tlie jjorCf>nt age uf nc't ]'r\ i nue un 
capital outlay in 1882 -83 \v ent.indy due to the purcliase l.)y (iovenini'-nt in iliat 
year' of the Kurno^^d (ainal fi'oin the latt? Irrigation ;u d (Jana! (.’ojupany, 

and to its clas.sificiition as a Productive Public Work. 

578. In tbo detailed notices of works above werogivenj iJie figin*es of inagaled 
area and irrigation revenue' of each of the works for wbicii capilal and revenue 
accounts are kept for 1882-83, the figures for each of tlic woiks for ulueli a 
continuous record of exporiditure is kept iiidividualljs and a .statement by districts 


t*®J Lobsks hv Ukmisjiionk, &r. 


— 

Aron 

iinoccupiod. 

Three- 
fourths of 
tbo ftrerufpe 

a8BC8Hnif*tUil. 

Aff nal 
renuHaioDB. 

1 

Tot.-il. 

Impi^rial 

Minor 




\ 136,;i80 

rtii7i2 

Rn. 

4.08.8-10 
2,0«, 136 

1 

HS. 

4.21,015 1 

6,32,156 1 

i 

R?), 

1 «.3(),4S5 

6,41,692 



Total ...* 

205, 9»2 

6,17,976 

10,51,101 i 

j 16,72.077 

! { 


105 


TOL. I. 
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showing the irrigated area and irrigation revenue of all the remaining works; tlic 
figures in each case being those given by the Public Works Depart meTut, Tho 
general statement below shows the total irrigated area of first crop and total 
revenue derived from irrigation, for each class of works, during the year 
the latest year for which the information is available. 

579. The incidence of irrigation revenue per acre for eacli class of works, 


[*03 Statcvbnt or Financial Ukhvlts nr JimmATioN Worjib rou which Cawtal anh JCkvk.vlk 
K xrr NOT CLA!l8Cb AS PftOliH'TlVK, UP TO END OK 1HX2-83. 


Systems. 

i 4> ^ ’0 « 0 . 

i ^ ^ Xi W tfj on 

i E ^ 

'Is -s-s 

■|g.e Ss Si'S 

Cbargci 

05 

■i §. 

c >• 

to (?nd of 18S2'H3. 

1 i 

N . 

is!? 

* 

e? «... 

0 

1 -r 

'•F ^ 

1 1 & 

•t? 'r 

c. « 

V 

1 

2 3 4 

6 

! <i ; 7 

H 


Public Wore.h not classed as 
P aoDucriVE. 

ES. R9. KB. 

KS. 

RS. ! Ks. 

KN. 

R‘; 

Jmperiaf. 

Chembrambaukum Tunk 

7,24,6'IS 7,36,589 2.95,836: 

30,103 

2,80.128 .I.HViiM) 


2 7s 

Palaur Anicut Systom 

XO.y.'i.Hoa lo.Ho.OoS 13 , 23 , 351 ' 

7,41.590113,71.171 21.12,7^.7 

7. so, no 

ii; 'o 

Polaudoray do. 

4,48,24#! 3.87,028 23,767| 

2,19,035 

99,2f ».5 3.18 S to 

2,0.7,07.3 

7<: 2 l 

Total imperial ... 

31,06,787 28,04,583:i6.«,953! 

9,91 ,39 i ■' 1 7.5(1, ,70 1 7, 17 ,^9s 

j i.ot.oin 

30 :o 

Pro vinciai. 

Bucldnghara Canal ... 

' ' i 1 

! t 1 ! 

02,i>l,9S4 53,74.490 18,42,232, 13, l3.810,lB.90.0LUi:)2, 0 l,:u 1 

l3,82,r?S2 

2:> .31 

Uad.ras Wator«Bupply and Iirigatioii 
Extension Project 

! 

18.25, r, in. I7.09,997j 1,21,G28| 

1,27,180 

8 . 10 . 710 ! 9.08.100 

M. 10^71 

4f» .'><) 

Total Provincial ... 

1,11,1 7,5d9!70,84,4y6 19.83, 8ti0: 1 4,41 . 290 

27.31. 22;i|4J, 72.51 3 

22, OS,#;:. 3 

3117 

Grand Total ... 

1,12,8 t,35G|i»»,8», 078; 3 i:, 0G,8I3, 24,32, C8t! 

1 1 1 i 

87,727.1:9, 20, Hi. 

i ! 

3.1, 13, 5 ; *8 

3.3 50 

[«] Financial Position of Impebial Works fob which Capital and Revenue Accor Ni-i > 

.he KEn. 



Porrcri* 

l»l‘ lll-l 

i rrrr.iK’ or 

oijiJav i « * fl \ 
nf 51 iir. 


1879-80 

i 2,04,42,129 

23.73.R40 

2,28,16,075 

38,07,921 

11,12,151 

OS'.TTi 

1880-81 

; 2.07.57,15-3 

2H,3.y,9«35 

2.3r..96,»>88: 

4 1.0.5, 4.59 

l;*,90, t ^2 

2 7, 0.5 . ‘.7 7 

1881-82 

1 2,oy,0.*>,09S 1 

2i>,24.90l ! 

! 2,30,20,659i 

36,30.105 

n.ns.'^st 

21 "t._M 1 

X882-83 

i 3,91,03,4.51 1 

28,04,582 j 

I 4,19,08,033. 

35,02,255 1 

9,11,720 

2.5,0i»,52>i 



P»J Total Irrigated Area and Total Revenue derived kbosi Ihrioation. 


Works for which Cnpital an^l Revenue Accounts are kept — 

/. Productive Public Works ... ... ... ... 

II. Works not classed ft« Productive 
Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue Accounts are kept— 

III. Works for which a continuous record of expenditure is kept individually 
Works for which a continuous rocord of ( IV. “ Imporiar' Works 
oxpenditure is kept collectively. (. V, Minor" Works... 


n ti.ds t 

1,170.185 


OT.'njMn 

I t;.SK. 

rj;i.!».>.7st 

1.457 


4,387,110 


i.u.oi,L*o<; 
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or deduced from the Siuuc account??, is as at foot.[®] The incidciico of irrigation 
revenue per acre ou the works of Classes 1 and II, and on the more important 
works of Class III is similarly shown in the next tabic. From tlio stntomont it 
will be noticed that the irrigation under the Tambrapurny river above th<! Shroe* 
vcicoontarn anicut, under the Shreeveicoontam anicui, and on the Bhawnny 
and Amr»vatty rivers, is proportionately more valuable than that ou tlm otliei 
S3 steals# 

580. The following statement exhibits the capital expenditure per Jicre 
irrigated from the commencement of the works up to the end of 1882-83, and the 
maintenance charges debited to revtmuo during the year 1882-88, for all works 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. From the statement it will bo 
seen that the capital cost of the Kurnool Canal, in proportion to hs irrigated area, 
far exceeds that of any other w'ork, while the capital expenditure on the Pelandoray 


[**] InCIDXNCS of ISKlOlTION RKVBNriS ITKDXE MKCil CT^ABS OK WORK. 

Av**rn^f<* irrixrition 
rovonuo per actti. 

Works for which Capital and K<?venuo Accounts arc kept — 

1. Productive Public Works ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ;i'27 

II. Public Works not rtaSKcd as Productive ... . . ... ... ... IJ liS 

Works for which neither Capital nor Revonuc Accounts are kept — 

HI. Works for which a contiiiuouH rccrord of oxpenditnre is maintained indi- 

vidu.illy 4 ^3 

fV. *' Imperial ” \Vork« ..... ... ... .'i .*14) 

V. "Mirror’* Works 2 S3 


] The same under OlKKEXt.M vV<jRk«. 


Productira PuMio Works — 
Godavory Delta ... 
Kifftoa do. 

Penuair Anicut ... 
Kurnool Cajjai 
Cauvery Dolta 
Shreeffcicttontam Anient 


Total 

liricatina and Na% ijratioc Works for which Capital and Revonuo Accounts arc kop* • “ 
Chtotnbi’ambaukum Tank 
I'alaar Anicut 
Pelandoray Anicut 

Madras Wator-supplj and Irrijration Exienainn Projert 
Works for which individnaily a coutinuvius record of cxpemliture ia ke\>l — 

I.x»wer Colcroon Anicut 

Tambrapurny River above Shreeveicoontam Anicub . , 

Hhawany River 
Amravatty River ... 


A vcrn^p> 

1 . ):‘i ij'Jil Jon 


ii-rignted- 

rtivi'Dijf (K'r 

1 

i 

tvviv. 

50i,213 

3 oil 


yi 5> 


3 dil 


3 :i2 

8{»2,h7l 

;t 2r> 


b 7t> 

1,7:>»>.314 i 

1 2,7r*;} 

3 TB 


3 2S 


2 :>t 


2 S I 

ln5, .">?♦£» 

2 iu 

r»;i.:uo 

n 21 


7 04 


5 13 


[“] Statement bhowtso the AvKRACiE Cost or CoNSTRU'cTfoN and ISais'^ksasck or V/ouk« >oi< wincH Caiiial 
AND Rftenue Accounts ark krj*t. 


Productive Public Work* — 

Godavery Delta 
Kistna do. 

Ponnair Anicut 

Kurnool Canal 

Can very Delta . ... 

Shreevoic'Kintani Anicut ••• ■ • ••• 

Irrigation and Navigatioii Works for which Capital and RoTcnu© Accounts aro kept — 
Chembrambaakum Tank 
Palaur Anicut 
Pelandoray Anicut 

Madras Water-supply and Irrigation Extension Project 


Avoragu I- 

xpoiidituro 

T>er 

nci-c. 

Capital ] 

■Hevcr.'u; 

ncconnt t o i 

;irriuni t 

end of 

dtii-iiii' 

lKH2.8:t 

j lSb2.S3. 

lb-23 

i 

i OOt 

22 50 


22 15 

072 

llbl;3G j 

1 895 

1 17 i 

i 035 

63 31 i 

1*48 

4802 

0-32 

2494 

0 63 

1044) 

13 79 

198 U 

1 220 


: A vrt ■ 1. ; 

I I 
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[lII.STOIlY III' 


anicut and Madras waU^r-supply works is disproportionately high as compared with 
the remaining works. With tho exception of the exj)enditure incurred on repairs 
to tho Polandorav anient during 18H2-S3, wVien the broached portions ut tlie anient 
was re.^tured, tlio \a*ar 1882-S.‘:> approximately represents tlie normal cost ot 
working txpin.ises nf tln-se systems, and th(3 statement therefore shows tliat tlie 
only work nn widc'i tho cr,st of inaintenance is abnormally high is th(-‘ Kurnool 
Canal, ilith.ert •>, iiso owing to the serious accidents the works have received., 
the maintenance cirirges nt the Pelantioray anient have been abiiorinally liigh, and 
have averaged Rnj>ees I per acre from the construction of the works in 1870-70 
np to the end of 1882-80. Tn the yt^ar 1899, when the full area of irrigation will 
be in operation, it is ( siiuiated that the maintoixunce charge.s of this system will be 
reduced to al)out 12 annas per aci’e. 


PUllLIC WORKS— RAILWAYS. 

OvSl. iNTiiourciioy. — YliO policy with regard to railways in India has gone 
throngh v:irious phases. [‘ * ’] It was inaugurated under the advicoof Lord IJalhousie 
with the co/icurrenca) of tlie Home authorities by the employment of companies 
under a system of guarantee. All efforts to raise money without a guaraiitco failed, 


P] Skktcii Hifsiouv OK KAt?.uAV8 i.\ Madi'.ah — T/tf? Jirjtt Company. — 0« tho 8tli July 1845, a Mndr:i <4 

lliniw»y DimpaMy wad ii* Coo lon. Tlo^ rtrdt inoetiiiK l-l’o Kluiroholdt'ra took placo in February 181*'. 

Th'’ object <if tho pri.»inot( r«' .li' t 8*'' ctin-:;u,ny whb ibo coridtrui.-tioii of a railway from Mailran to Arcot. otiito wi.su know !i 
iiH Walliijahriii>.o;i r. An us*i ima'u .vns fmiucd, ayitl a jjcnoral achomc wan t-repurcfl. whicls in 1847 Mas Bubmitivd lo tbt; 
jinl^rnuiit of Mr. Sima, CM!., th*.* firrc. I'iructor of tho Indian Ciovornniont iiailway ^Icpartnn^y.t. (2) lin dissf lution rvfl 
f*'confttrur;tii>n.- -T)to coinp.'Miy bton^' iinahltt to obUtin Auy ]i<'ouniarv Cf'iiCusKituk from the Ck)nrt of PirocUirH wiid 
phortly after disHob'c h sind sL wto? not intil afti-r uxperimcnt.'U lines htvi! botrn j^aiirnoned in Ht p>/,'ai and IJoinhiiy. wit.li a 
ffuarautce ot inJer<oir or, thi- c;n>i»jil paid up, that Uio aubjoct wa« revived. lu Mr. Arbuthnot, aa chairmaVi of two 

iiieutiii;;! hf;l<l K /iirdno' u railway in Mfulitis, add;*ei»«ud ihv <\;m i id' J’wocf.orfl npvm the aubjoct, lu.d 

eubweijiieijlly Cobmf’ l,\ !(Mtoi M.-ikcd for an n-^a\irnucu from (bufViar, ('f Mint they wexu prepared to ) 4 t; nr. 

the Hiime ti-nns ami em-i I’MMi.:,; lo. tif to Madras jih they had lo Ue.ngftl ai d Hoi)d»;»y. Si mull a rofOUsly wdl h ihiB inoviMiien', 
the r*|»l'b nT.-4 in M.id. as bold a pnbb^ thu d<?vcu nor beii.g ia tin* vhuir,'^ for the pnvposu of pvepann;? a aeboiuo 

for a j'>inr-MLO< k otuni-iu.^ i.i Uiake bju> ul-ovo moi:tioiu>d. 'rhu now Cfanpany n aa foMj'.od, amt linally Ha* Director'i 
p:\>^iJcd cbi- f'd!(‘\v iv.i; ...oil.! iot, . ‘Uvi.iivud tb'it t he Court, continuing t«> ei^tr-rtaln the Oienion timt it would bir 
*' just and e.\iioiin'nt to oaTi 'kI »ln- i xjH iimcntal in< ro.iiiri.ion of railways In Imliu to tho Mmhas Pn-feidency, nrcouum-ml 
" th;«l terms corn F.pC’iid'.jv',; uii’n t liof,e wlii ,:b have lan-n offertd to th*.- Ktist Tt^.'Uan and Gre-'U Imiian I’cniiiKMla 
“ Hail wav Coinpaiii* M, b** lmcuu'I tl-e .MjidraK Jtuilway Coi)*pany in ro.ijM ri of a capital (»f .ttU.'C.OCu.' 'I In.'^ 
resobitiiin .swim died t.i i !n- Hn nd of Contc»d b»r the uffjiirs of Jiniet on tin* l.^*r .Itinr bu* ir nas not till the 

I7ih Augiao IMI’l rhiit a r,'p!y niis koiU. Tin- KTijj-i* of tbr i. jdy were do<ddedly oppM^od in rdn.r wihiln-. of i he Courr >1 
Directors ; (uul isarn tioii ni t bo pioposnl w.as refu:.cd “ bueaosc rlic couditimi!.' o», which c.vpoi-Itm'i.aal line.? .n,; b* inn rnmi,* 
'• in H'-egiil in-l I^hh '. ity pl.e’** t he whole risk of tho undertaMug on Gi.vevntnuiit ; ami bcc.auKU vs regards a inilwiiv oi 
“ Madras, there is an urUru ebsu-re-e nf infurmation, whether the undertaking ;•* uiJ«i>ios the great politico 1 and (•i>n>merei;i.! 

objoetH. whi.di a careful scrultny of tho grf>tiTtd itself, and of the re)»orra by u entiipe{,.r)t fdlicer -.f G-ivrrtnnent. I n 
■’ proved t!. ;i the b*nj^tal and. hemlncy .^cbomos \N'iU do.” (J) CCrVrei*i)..ndrare rripj,io-*w Uo' o* 


yi /.rraf.il Arrnf li», 



, J i Y , V , , fiiront.iiued tlmir opinivm : ami 

in a letter date,. Win ^cpternbcr 18i:» deelmod, for the rotiHona pi.'vn.nflv • Xihained, to allows an oxteiiKit.ii of 
guarantee to c»p.r,d for a nolmad in Madras. On ihia ref.*sui h-biK :*munnr.irnt(Ml !■> the committee of the ^r:id,,..< 
Hailwiiy Lompany, ih.it body drew up ai> ahlo d.K-umtMit, Containinjr all »lu? re ;, hour that eo.ihl U; uiped in favour of U.t^ 
projert. i bc C,no*? or lhr.^‘..tors jn forward. this letter aedn pioN^ed the HuV.g.i t t!m conRideration of the 

Uonj'.l o( (.ontrol. Put no additiomil reamns w*i>re new brought foiwr.rd, Mie Hoard i-i no. iv merely red er, ed , 
their previous letter. Tiu- uneMiyn waa thus lempovarily laid Huido. f 1) 2Tn’u.. IVtos p .'.‘Veonn/V 'I'l e 

next thiUK ilmt .Kcurred wuh the appointment of Major lV«ra, of tho M»dni« Kn^dnccrK, to make a rep.trt on radwavs 
In Madras, m>l. wit h ndon r.cv to an oxpcnment.al lino only, but to the ulterior -icRtmatio,, of railwayn. whmli wonhi 
fiicilitsto ^>inm.;,ucution foi politie-.il ami commercml )»nrpo»©<,, and effect m-ire re.idy intcrcourso with ether Pn-.d- 
dencioR. From u.m-h cniefnl nivcst prat lor. ho caiiio to tho conclusion that one lino kIiouUI rut. from Madras i<, t he 

jlion.J vhmb the tustern Gba ;n s. and .dumld ho earned vii Ban^aloro t o Iteilary, .ind from thence to Poona ai d 
Bombay A survey of the c.-e .iry with levcd« was tlmn undertakon ; ami in Uetemiun IH.-ii. Major IVai.s ttuhmiited 

n dehmie pn posm wdh ph-.iis and *‘«i imideH for a trunk railway from Madras, ir. u direction noanv due we>‘i to i.u 

ummpermnt pUee called Mend Beyond th..t p .int, which he cons*Jcr..-d as tiveiV (1.,^.,,,.^.. L 

G') >r.if As rt>Tard8 the nor! I. w ent line, h ia evident t luu in 

mounting from the coajt to -neb a hi..,^ht as tho tiiblodand of Central India, two nu Ju-.ds micht bo adopted A line 

b ‘bne ^ the eresT. of the Wnut. loavinV the sn 

UK bne abort or tho railway miv'ht be ronstructed with fayonrable gradienta to tho buRo of the hill.v k-avinir them *1, 
' 'Iho iottcr course wns, however, clearly preferahlo. both on account of fir^l cost ..f 

(onstraetKin n.. ! of Rubsorpu-nt ivork»n>?. Examining tho gbauta with these views, Major Pours found tint tlu r-. 

was a in a d.reet lino botw-oen Mndr^ and LugHlorc, near rulmunair. Vhich p^ 

watershed belw.^n tho PnT<n...* i ... . h* ; ' 


along H ridpc forming' 


I he 
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and no other means was then available for carrying out even the limited extent of 
railways which was required as a commencement. A change in this policy was 
made in 1870, when a system of State lines was introduced during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Lawrence, The capital was for the most part raised by Oovernment loans 
at rates of iutex’cst varying from 3 to 44 per cent-, and the work of construction and 
management has been carried on by Government officers. Included among State 
lines are certain which are termed “ Provincial/* being undertaken by local Govern- 
ments under arrangements with the Supremo Guvornineut, the revenue of the 
provinces being primarily responsible for tlu^ intcu'est on the borrowed capital. The 
next development of railway policy has been a return to the agency of companies, 
who, either by a modified guarantee or by arrangements involving no ultimate 
pecuniary assistance, have undertaken railways on their own merits in the hope of 
earning a fair rate of interest on the money invested in tliem. In these cases 
interest is advanced either by the Government or out of capital during construc- 
tion. The Government reserve the option of purchasing at certain periods and at 
the end of a term of 99 years, the railways become the property of the State, the 
rolling-stock, &c., being paid for at a valuation. The scheme for developing the 
rapid extension of railways in India, by enlisting private enterprise in their con- 
Btruction, differs from the old guarantee system, wiiich was condemned by Lord 


auU MO ou vii Baogaloro to and iJuiiibuy, v^itb a brunoU vi&. Ainboor tu VuuiyKuibuudy, wboiioo it would 

to tbo wutit couat. Ho tbuti fium« up ike adv^antago of tbo Uue -** Thu chiu'ULaov of thu oouulry in modi favoumblo, 
*' thoi*o ure uu codtly or dittioult workd— Lbo groutur pari of thu laud in of ttiuall vnluu. much of it of no value at ull — 
“ whilu {.Lo liuu would not only monopolido tbo 00111*0 truMic prupur to Iho diructiou it tukad, but from iU groat uupori* 
** ority ovor othor osuiting modou of iranuport, would attract hurt^ly from all tlirocliuiid. Uiulur any uirciiuiRiauood, 
** therefore, the line to Munil up]>oarB iho bodt h>r a trunk liuo.*' (G) Sir J. i*et 0 r Oriint*^ vivwn . — On iho trauamisdiun of 
Major Pears' reports tu iho Supreme Govenuuout, Mr. John Peter Uruntj tho thou Houio Secretary to the Goveriiiuent 
of India, wrote, in laying them before Governmeut, a brief but able digest of tho various schomes. The Madras 
Guvcrniiieut had approved, he remarked, of both lines selected by Major Pours, vise., one direct to Puhiianair, and ri.l 
Bangalore to Bellary, and another from a point ou the first lino about GU miles from Madras vi& Vuniyamhaudy to tho 
Malabar Coast ; but had reconnnended that the tirst uamed line shuttlU have the procedouce hi point of execution. 
Now ihu trade from liellury to Madras was estimated ot lakhs annually, but that from OutiJap ih to Madras at 
25| lakhs. The distance by road fram Madras to Bollary by Cuddapah is JIG miles; but by Xlangaluie it would bii 
about 100 miles more. Cttddapah is 400 feet above tbo sea, Bellary l,t>(X), Pulmanuir 2,100, and liuiigalure 3,000 feet. 
It was, therefore,' ovidciit that a railway from Madras to Ueliary, vi4 Buugulore, would be uourly 100 niilos longer than 
by a direct road, would mount at least 600 feet, only to fall again, while it would n)iHS the < utire existing trade from 
CuddaiSih, estiiuated to bo eight Itiuea greater than that from Bullary. Consotjuerilly Mr. Grunt strongly cundeuined 
the proposed direction by Pulmansir, uncil a survey of the Cuddapah district had been nitule. The country botwecu 
Madras and Cuddapah was kuown to bo UitHcuU for a railway, but was not known to Ui impructicuble ; any unless tliat 
was ascertained it wu.s argued that a line iu a north-westerly direction through Cuddapah was, without doubt, by far the 
best. Bungaloro couhl, ineroovor, bo reached with facility from the south-western line, by the romurkably easy poss up 
tho ghauts to the Mysore table-land at Coop|iam, not far from Vaniyambuudy, which Major Peiu’s had lately discovered. 
Finally, Mr. Grunt Ruma up his opinions of the requirements of the Miidras Presidency, ss regards railways, in the 
following way : — A line from Madras to Cuddapah and Bellary; a liuo frout Madras by Vitotysmbuudy utid Halcin to 
the w'est coast of India ; a branch from Vaniyambuudy to Bangalore; and a brunch from Crumbaton^ to tho foot of thu 
Meilgherry 11 ills. As regards the tirst section of tho line to Menil, his sentiments were decided, if there is not to be a 
railway to Puliimnair, Ihon a railway to Menil is unquestionably a bad plan, as it takes tbo rail quite off the existing 
line of tho south -west trailic, and away from the largo towns ou that liuo. (7) t'irnt line mado . — Sir Peter Grant's 
opinion, however, did not receive attention and an Agent from the Madras Uailway Company having ruauhed Madras 
in January 1853, and it being desirable to decide something at once so that comui«mcement might, ho made, the 
Government of India directed in a loiter, dated 4ih March lb65, tliat a line from Madias as fur us Menil be at once 
oonstruotod, as the beet liuo for au extension of iho railway system in tho Madras Prusuhmey, in any direction that 
further surveys would determine to bo desirablo. Tlte tirst portion of tho line sanctioned was from Madras to Menil, 
a distance of 60 miles, which was authorised us au ux|}enment, and as a line that would bo coiiiiuon to all milways iu 
Madras in whatever way the extensions might bo directed. The first sod was turned on the 9tb of June 1858; bat 
before much pregrass had been made the Court of Directors determined U)x>d currying out a couiprehensivo sehmiie of 
railways iu India in furtherance of which a line from Madras to the western coast was authorised, and the contract 
was sigued in December 1866. (N) Contrails toith Madrae Huihvay - — The first contract with the Madras Uailway 

Company is dated 22ud December 1862, and provided for the construct Um of an experimotaal line of railway from 
Madras towards the west ccutst. A secoud contract, dated llHli December i855, provided for the extension of the line 
to the west ctuist with branches to Bnngalore and to the foot of tho hills towards Ooturuinund. A further cuotiact, 
dated I3th Augnst 1868, provided for tbo construction of a lino ooniuienoing at or near Madras to proceed in a north- 
westerly direction to or near Bellary with tiie object of joining the line of railway then in progress from Bombay 
towards Madras. By un indenture made ou the 2iid January 1871, the several undertakings of the oompany wore 
rousolidatod into one undertaking. (9) Cunfract with Southern India Uailway. — Tho first coutraot relating to the 

I irusunt Htiiith litdian Uailway wum that dutt d lul BtqttiTiidior 1HG8 with tho Gixiat Suutliurn t»f litiliiv lisitnay Compatiy. 

t provitiod for thu construct ion of a lino of ruilwuy fixiin Nega|s*tatii to a point ui or iiitui Tn.;hiuupoly. A sououU 
coutract, dated 21st April 18G4^ provided for the «*xiejisi(>u of this line from Tricliinopoly to Urodo with a view to joiu 
the south-west line of the Madras Uailway. In 1867 a contract was entered into between the Becrotary of State and 
the Indian Traiuwuy Comjmny for tho consli'u«*tion of a line 0 x 1 tbo 3 feot 0 iuchee gauge bi>iw(*on Arcouum and 
Conjoovonijut, and by a deed of Hurieuder, dated Maiub 187U, this line was made over to the Csmatio Uailway Com^moy 
who uiiduitook to work it and to moke such exlunsious as the Qoveninient might think necessary, a further contract of 
tho same date providing for the alteration of the gauge from 3 feet 6 inches to metre gauge and to extend the line from 
Conjee veram to Ciiddalorc or such other pluco as might bo deturmincHl on. Under a oontraot, dated Ifth Maroli 1878, 
the Great Buuthern of India Ituilway Cotu|>aiiy wore larmiUed ioexieud their lino from Trichiuopuly to Tutieoriai, and 
by a ooiiti-aca, dated IGlh Deconiticr 187S, thu Uresd Bouihorii of India Company woe aiualgamatod with the Oaruatig 
liailwcy Company under the title of South Indian Uailway Comj^wiuy and the extension of the lino from Tanjore to 
Madras was provided for. (10) /trauehee recvntly opswed. — Tho bniuoh Itailway from VilloopuoraiA to join tho Vondl. 
cherry Uailway at the Jiiijoo river was saiietioned iu 1879, and tho Arooiiuiii branch from Ohingloput to oouuoct tlie 
Bunth Indisui Usilway with tho Mudms Uailway having boou originally oomuiuucod with a view to provldfi wuplpyiuout 
for famine labour was ultiumtdy sauclioiiod tii 1879. 

vui. I, 100 
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Lawrence and Lord Mayo, in giving the shareholders of any railway undertaking 
more direct responsibility in the economical construction and working of the line, 
by providing that, if the concern should prove to be a financial failure, the loss 
should, to a certain extent, fall upon those shareholders themselves. Under the 
old system, the shareholders were so well secured by the Government guarantee as 
to have little practical interest in economical management. The accompanying 
map [•] shows the Railways of the Presidency. 

682. Law. — T he following are the principal legal enactments affecting the 
railway system of the Presidency : — India Act X of 1870, called the “ Land 
Acquisition Act,” being an Act for the acquisition of land for public purposes and 
for companies ; India Act IV of 1879, called the “ Indian Railway Act,” being an 
Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to railways in India; and India Act 
IV of 1888, being an Act to amend sections o and 21 of the Indian Railway Act, 
regarding the opening and closing of railways. Other enactments bearing on the 
subject are — Statute 42 and 43 Vic., c. 41, ss. 1—3 (Indian Guaranteed Rail- 
ways); India Act XXIV of 1859, s. 14 (Police, Madras) ; li-.dia Act V of 1861, s. 14 
(Police); India Act X of 1866, s. 213 (Companies); India Act III of 1807, s. 2 
(Public garabliiig) ; India Act VIII of 1875, s. 6 (Inland customs); India Act 1 
of 1876, S 3 . 6, 12 (Telegraphs); India Act XI of 1878, s. 28 (Arms); India Act 
VI of 1879, 8. 3(b) (Preservation of elephants); India Act IV of 1882, s. 67(c) 
(Transfer of property); India Act X of 1882, ss. 72, 184, 329 (Criminal Proce- 


[*J LIHT ok KaILW. 4YS, TllKOUOllOCT INOIA, IKCLUDINO BBAKCliS!^. 


Namosi. 

Milos 
open in 
1883-84. 

Namea. 

M ik 

oju'n tu 

State iitiilr'atjS 

Punjaub Northern ,,, 

Indus Valley and Uiindaliar 
H:ijpootana<Malwah 

Scindo 

.1 hanscC'Matinikporo 

Wurdnh Coal 

I'atry 

Uhond'Mnnmnd 

HcIlary-KiMtnu 

Cuddapah-NoUoro 



446 

6521 

1,260| 

74} 

State Ruihuays (Prof.-iHcin?) ^Continued). 
British Burinah 

GDiritsar-Patbauncote 

’Roopar-Naia^urh ... 

Kokilamuokh 

25 i 
51 
•18 



46} 

22} 

146} 

Total ... 




Ouqranteed Railicaye. 

East Indian 



Total ... 

2,648} 

Eastern Bengal ... 

Ondh and Robilcund ...^ 

1 . 59 ; 

6l8t 

State Raihvayit (ui Native Statett). 

Bhopaul 

Hhowmigger-Gondaul 
'I'ho Quicowar of Baroda’s 

llj 

193 

58} 

18} 

14 

121 

Sciade» Punjaub and Delhi 

Madras 

South Indian ... ... 

Great Indian Pen insula ... 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

GNfi} 

Tm+J 

1,28s 

•lasi 

Boiur 

The Nisam*s 



Total ... 


Mysore 

Raj poora-Puttinulu 

VVudwan-Bajkut 



87 

Assisted RailtraifS, 

Bengal Central 

Bengal and North-Western 

n i 


TuiaJ ... 

803} 

Dotighmr 

801 ^!' uli-Tarakessur 


State finihitiiiM ncial). 

Calcutta and South-KHtiterti 

Nalhaty 

Northern Beugal ... 

Tirhoot 

Putna-Gya 

Diicca-MymoTisinKh 

IJathras Miitira*A«.dincro ... 

... 

56} 

27} 

2S9 

193 

67 

62 

8(1 

12 

149 

Burdtvan-Kutwa 

Ansuiu 

Darjeoling-Himalnyun 

Roltilcnnd-Kutiiaoii 

Southern Maliratia 

West of India Portuguese 

Fondteherry 

That one 

‘*381 

6t» 

Cu wnpuro- F urr uc ka bad 
Cawnpore-Calpoe ... ... 

DildamoKar-GhazcojMre 

Bareilly- Pilibhit 

Nogpore-C but is^turb 



Total ... 

Grand Totol of all Railways open iV.r 'I'l’aHu* 
to end of 1883-84 

I0,7»t7', 


SPCLLINOf AVTIlUBISEll BY OuVlIlUfMKNT OCCUUBlUa iS MaP »K0WINU RAILWAYS AXll N JAHLK Ca: 

|iur; Arcot. North j Arcoi, South ; Arkonum ( Boy|K>re i Bitnlipatnm ; Calirut ; CalinKJifnitaiii ; Cimnnt, 

Soiiihi Cunnnnorei Chatmpur; ChiogU|Hit| Chtttoori Cocauada i Cochiu ; Coiinbaturo; CoomlniMMir ; • 

Cuddapah ; Erode y Gunjain i OodAvarl ; _ Gt^lpor i Guotakal i JoUrpet ; KftsaraK<^d ; KiHtua; Kurnool i MadiiiN i 
Madura; Uaiabar ; UanKulore ; Manijriohi ; MasiUipatamt Kesapatam » Ncllorc; NdKiri ; Ou|/o1o j Ottnicuuuind ; Patn- 
Imu; Peminhuri Poiidirherrv ; Pidieat ; Qnilon ; Said&pet; Salem | Tanjoro ; Tcllichtrrv ; Tiuucvcllv; Traiiquebat • 
Travaucoro ; Trtekinopuly ; Trivundrum} Tuticorin ; Udipi| Villuparani ; Vizugapatum. ' . ^ . 
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dure) ; India Act XlV of 1882, as. 266(b), expl. 268 (Civil Procoduro) ; and Mad. 
Act I of 1884 (Madras City Municipality Act). The law in detail is shown under 
the head of “Railway” in Vol. II, App. LIV. The rules having the force of law 
in connection with railways are mentioned in the next foot-note. 

583. Rei.atioxs between Government and Railways. — The railway sy.stem 

of the Madras Presidency is at present exclusively the guarantee system men- 
tioned above. The design, that is to say, and construction of the railroad.s are 
entrusted to joint-stock companies, and the Government guarantees interest on 
moneys duly raised and paid to Government by these companies, while it controls 
their expenditure and operations. The principal concessions granted in Madras 
under this agreement are the following : — (a) The Government guaranty interest 
varying in •amount from 44- to 5 per cent, for a term of years (Madras Railway 
99 years. South Indian Railway 999 years) on all moneys paid with authority 
into their treasury, and should the profits in any half-year exceed the guaranteed 
interest, the surplus is equally divided betwefen Government and the shareholders. 
(5) The Railway Company have the option of demanding repayment, upon their 
giving six months’ notice of their intention to surrender the railway, of the whole 
of the capital duly expended upon the railway. On the other hand the Govern- 
ment have the option of purchasing the railway at fixed periods (due notice being 
given) on payment of the value of all shares calculated according to their mean 
market- value during three preceding years. The first opportunity of purchasing 
the Madras Railway will occur on the Ist April 1907, and of the South Indian 
Railway on Ist March 1890. (c) Government lease to the Railway Company free 

of cost for a term of years (Madras Railway 99 years, South Indian Railway i>9!> 
years) all land required for the permanent works of the railway, and further 
provide all other land temporarily needed for its construction ; land not perma- 
nently needed being returned to Government as soon a.s possible. In consideration 
of the above grants of aid, the Government have the power to select the line, to 
define the limits of all works, to supervise expenditure and operations in England 
and in India, to examine accounts, to inspect works and line under or after comple- 
tion, to regulate tolls and time-tables, and generally to control the affairs of the 
Railway Company. Mails are to be carried free ; troops and Government stores on 
the usual favourable terras. 

584. The control in England is exercised by an official Director, w'ho .sits 
at the Boards of all Guaranteed Railway Companies, and who has the power of 
passing a veto on their proceedings. 

585. In India the supervision is entrusted to tlio Consulting Engineer for 
Railways. The following rules control the powers of this officer and the Railway 
Agents in connection with Government ; — (a) All questions of general importance 
are to be referred to Government for decision. (5) Under the head of questions of 
general importance will be included the general direction of all lines of railway, 
^e position of stations, and the general arrangements of the more important 
stations and works ; but after the general sanction of the Government has been 


RuitS HAVfNO Tiia FORCE OF Law rrlatino to Bailwati. — General Rulee — General rules for all railways in 
ladiftmade in conformity witlt section 8 of tho Indian Railway Aot, 1879, were framed at the railway confuroiicc in 
1880 and sanctioned by the Govemor-Geaeral in Counoil in 1880, and each railway administration is authorized to make 
■nob subsidiary rules as may be found necessary or expedient provided that no such subsidiary rule shall bo iiiconsiHtoiit 
with the above general rules. (2) Risk *Vofrs.— In 1880, the GoTemor-Oenoral in Counoil approved for uao on c(*rtain 
railways forms of agreement termed " Risk Kotes'* purporting to limit under section 10 of Indian Railway Act, 1870, 
the obligation impoRcd on a carrier by mil wav by the Indian Contract Act, 1874, sections 151*161. There are seven 
kinds of risk notes used fur the oouvoyanoe of goods, Ac. They are for goods in bad condition ; goorU scni nt Apccial 
reduced rates ) goods sent in open tracks at sender's request instead of waiting for covered ones • and cunsiL'nnu'iit 
of small value not exceeding Rs. 60 %3nt at special reduced rates. (In tho above four rlassos the consignor not 
hold the company responsible for the condition in Vifldch the goods are delivorod to the consiguvo ) In Uniking 
uninsured horses of deelsrod value over Rs. 500, the company is not to be held responsible for any o.vcosh over tliis 
sum. In booking low.pricod horses, mules, ponies, Ac., in cattle trucks instead of horse ho.vcs, tho cotiiptiiiy i:i imt, 
responsible for more than He. 60 for each animal. In all consignments for which tho railway tpiores In^th ^wnoV's ri>*k 
or special reduced rates or ordinary rates, the Railway Company is held free from all responsibiliiy. (3) 

1875, tbo following rules were brought Into force under section 58 of the Act. For the ]nirpoeoH of the Act. llirce kinfl.*t 
of fences are to be recognized, vis. : Iron wire fence. — To consist of not less than 4 wires 1 inch thick, the upper wij o 
to be not leas than 3 feet 6 inches above the ground, and to have straining posts every 410 yards with intennt’rlinte 
supports 15 foet apart. Masonry fence. — To bo '8| feet high and 15 inches thick, and if built of ioiJv>li stone to have 
copying laid in mortar. Live vegetable fence*— To be of such strength and dinieusions ss to render it iuipoa«>ible for 
cattle to gel through or over. 
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given to any project, all questions of detail can be disposed of williin the limits of 
the original sanction by the Consulting Engineer, (c) Matters of rotuitu*, payments, 
acts in accordance witli rule, precedent or special agreement duly sanctioned, and 
undisputed contingent expenditure may be dealt with by the Consulting Enginci r 
without reference to Go%'ernment. (d) Designs, estimates, and indents, wln flier 
for work or for establishments for carrying into effect objects already generally 
sanctioned by Government, may be dispo.sed of finally by tlie Con.-oilting lOiigineer. 
(e) The Consulting Engineer may, without reference to Government, reduce the 
amount of indents, or direct de.signs or propo.sed operations to be moililied if he 
thinks it necessary ; but tlic Agent in such cases, if dissatisfied with the deei.siun of 
the Consulting Engineer, 7uay reqiuvst that the matter be referred for the liiial 
orders of the Government. (/) When the sanction of the Consulting Engineer is 
given to any proposals of the Agent in which both of these officers concur, exct'pt- 
ing in the matters of special importance excepted above, the ,<anction .so given 
will so far as the Government is concerned bo considered final. (;/) The fencing 
to be inspected half-yearly by an officer of the Consulting Engineer’ .s department, 
and the police to bring to the notice of the railway authorities any defects in the 
fencing and to bring to justice all ])er.sous injuring such fences. 

580. The practical application of the rules just jnentioned as regards estab- 
lishments is thus a!'i'ang<.‘d at. present. A half-yearly meeting i.-< lielil li.>r the 
authorization of establishment for the ensuing half-3'ear, and the system provide.-' — 
(1) A normal sanctioned stall as a basi.s but liable to variation ai:eerding to 
circumstances. (2) An animal grant of funds as the limit of e\|)etiditnre on eaeh 
head of service. (3) A system of sanction by the Government of India of all 
variations in the superior .staff. (4) A .system of half-yearly antliori/'.ition by the 
Consulting Engineer of the actual establishment to bo< employed; this l.-ist being 
limited by the budget grant for each head of service, and the sanction of the 
Government of India to the superior appointments. At all time.s, within such 
restriction as the local Government may impose, the Consulting Engineer may 
sanction the entertainment of additional establishment actually rcijuired for trailic. 

587. The powers of sanction of the Consulting Engineer in respect of works 
are as follow : — Works are thus classified — (a) New Works — Capital ; (i/) New 
Works and Alterations — Revenue; (r.) Repairs — Revenue. Estimates for new 
works and alterations (a) and (fi) not exceeding Rupees 1,000 each are submitted 
for discussion and disposal at periodical official meetings attended by the heiuls 
of all departments and the Government officers. Of estimates cxeeo«ling Rupees 
1,000 — those under Rupees 5,000, unless of a special nature, ui-e sanctiomul by rho 
Consulting Engineer, a monthly schedule of such sanctions being submit (e<l 
for the information of Government. Works costing between Rnpe<!.s 0,000 and 
Rupees 10,000 are .submitted for the sanction of the local Governmetit. 'i'lio.-i(< 
exceeding Rupees 10,000 are submitted for the sanction of the Govei-nmeTit of India. 
The Engineers of the Railway Company design all works — the Govenirnent 
Engineers have the respon.sibility of approving both plans and works. Indents for 
stores may, with tlie sanction of the local Govei’riment or Gon.sulting Engineer 
concerned, be sent home against the budget provi.sion for all normal re((uirenients. 
Any abnormal requirement of English stores is submitted to the Government 
of India for approval. 

588. Half-yearly inspections of the state of way, works, and .stock of Guaran- 
teed Railways, upon which the certificates attached to the revenin.^ account.^ are 
based, are made by the Consulting Engineer or the deputies, during the two 
months immediately succeeding the expiration of the half-year to which the account 
relates. 

589. General I'ulcs have been prescribed by the Governor-General in Council 
for inquiring into, and reporting on, serious accidents on railways, whether o|)en 
for public traffic or under construction. The officer authorized by Government to 
investigate and report on accidents is called the Government Inspector, and his 
address and official designation are notified to managers from time to time by local 
Governments or Administrations or by the Government of India. In the Presi- 
dency of Madras, tlie Consulting Engineer for Railways to the local Government 
exercises the function of inspecting officer on the Madras Railway, South Indian 
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Hail way, Mysore Stato Hallway, Nizam’s State Railway, and all local lines within 
the Presidency. 

690. When a railway or section of a railway is reported ready to be opened for 
jmblic tralfic, a final inspection of it is made by an officer of the Govornment 
(h^nsnltiit”- Knginoer’s department for Guaranteed Railways, under rules which have 
been drawn up for the information and gnidance of all concerned ; and under section 
6 of Actl of 1883 no railway, or portion, or extension of, oratldition to, a railway 
can bo opened for the public conveyance of passengers until the inspecting officer 
has, after inspection of the railway portion, extension, or addition, as the case may 
bo, reported to the Governor-Geneial in Council that, in his opinion, the opening 
q£ the same would not be attended with danger to the public using it. 

691. The Guaranteed Railway Companies have the option of varying the 
actual charges made to the public, both as to rates and fares, within certain 
maxima which are fixed by the local Govornment, and Avliicli shall be such as to 
leave a reasonable margin for the exorcise of discretion by companies in varying 
the working rates as circumstances may, in their opinion, require. 

592. Railways constuucthi). — Two Railway Companies, the Madras and the 
South Indian (both guaranteed) have their lines almost entirely within the 
Presidency. 

593. The Madras Railway [®] head-quarters are at Madras, and the company’s 
undertaking consists of two main lines. The first main lino stretches across the 
peninsula in a south-westerly direction from Madras to Beyporo (40(J miles) ; with 
branches from Jollarputt to Bangalore (87 miles) and from Pothanore to Metta- 
pollicm, near the foot of the Noilgherry hills, (20 miles). The second main line 
leaves the first main lino at Arconum (43 miles from Madras), and runs in a north- 
Avesterly direction to Ryechoro (308 miles), where it joins the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway from Bombay. It has a branch from Goontacul to Belhn-y (32 miles). 
The Madras Railway system thus consists of 861 miles of railway ; of which the 
section between Madras and Arconum (43 miles) is a double line, and the remainder 
(818 miles) is a single line. The entire system has been constructed on the Indian 
broad gauge of 5 feet 6 inches. The lists of stations shown in Vol. II, App. IjXXV, 
with distances from Madras Avill give a view of the system. The embankments 
Oil the Madras Railway, except on the double line, are for a single track ; but the 
foundations and superstructure of bridges and viaducts ai'e for a double Avay, except 
on the Neilgliorry and Bellary branches. The ruiLs vary in Aveight from 66 to 84 lb., 
and are laid on iron sleepers except for a few miles on the Western Coast. Rails 
of 75 lb. weight are now used for reneAvals, The famine in 1876-77 proved the 
necessity for heavier engines and longer trains, which resulted in the strengthening 
of the bridge girders throughout the line and in increasing the length of the plat- 
forms. The weight and capacity of the rolling stock has also been increased, and, 
under orders from the Govern inent of India, the couplings, buffers, and side chains 
on the rolling stock of this lino have been altered to a type generally adopted 
throughout India, and bolted tiros have boon or are being substituted for those 
hitherto in use. An ambulance train for military service has been provided. It 
consists of two first-class carriages, two brake vans, and thirteen third-class 
carriages ; the latter so constructed that the ordinary seats and partitions can be 
quickly removed aud fitted with end and special doorways to admit of dhoolies 
being introduced. Three of the carriages will be fitted to provide a diuing van, 
cooking van, and store van. The carriages are used for ordinaiy traffic, the 
fittings being stored at the Balt Cotaurs station aud can be got ready for military 


SKkTi'ii lltsTDHV ur CiiNHTiLUC’TtuN Of Titw Mahuan Kai lway.— T liu OdiiMlrudlion of the Miiciraii Kailwtv wua 
comniaucod ou the 9tli Juno 1863 ; the lirat soctiua uf thu Uae from Miulrun to Arcnt was opeood ou the I6th Ju]y”l866 ; 
wad the soatli'West line from Madras to Urypui'e was op«*ned tlimu^huut on the 12th May 1862. The Ban^faloro braue^ 
was opened on the Ist Aoffust 18G4| and that to Mcttapulliom on ttio 31bt August 1873. Of tlio uorth-wost line 
oommenciug at Arconum, tho first section to No^nry was upened on the 4th March 1861, and the lino completed to 
Hyechoro on the 15th Maroh 1871. Tliu ilvltary briiiiuh w'lis ulrtuconipkdnJ in March 1871i with thu exruption of tho 
bridgo over tho HiiBiiry rivor, which was nut L't>inploiui| unlit 1877. *rho ihniblin^ of thu line fnnn Madras to rerauiburo 
was numpUaeil on ilm 7th iVhi uury 1871, uiid thonctt to Arcuutini on 28lh AuKUSt 1877. Tlio short brunch fmiq 
Han^vloru Tettah to the caiilimiumit, which was uriKinully onminumuHl as 4 |s»rtluit of ilio Mywuru Hlato KallwfiVi wan 
liiitidtai uYur iu Uiu Madiiui Hail wav fnr unnsliiiolhiU im 4 lliio, uud wufi uianiud for traillu on thu Itl duly 
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purposes within 43 hours. Electrioal intercommunication (AVinter’s paiciit)lins 
been established on all trains, both passenger and goods; and ScUiction has rocuntly 
boon accorded to the introduction of the •‘block S 3 "stom’* with AVintcr's patcni. 
block instruments tliroughout the line. Tlie clocks oti the lino at all j'rincipal 
stations are corrected daily l^y electricity. Tlie Tiuiiiboi’ and llie sitiiati<s'i of th<> 
heavy gradients are a pruminont feature of the line. On tin,* north-west line tliere 
is the Ballipull^’’ ghaut, with | mile of 1 in GO. On the south-wt^st lii:e, t he 8alcm 
ghaut, with H miles of 1 in To; and tiic t'oirubatore ghaut » witii (•] mill's ol 1 iti Gil 
to 1 in CS. On the Bangalore l-tatn'li, the Oooppam glu'uit, o ’. i:iih;soi‘ 1 in (iS 
to 1 in 80, Inconsequence of the^e gradieids, the speed spt'eihed in the Transport 
Regulations for troop trains throughout India is not enlorceil on the Madras 
Railway* Coal is seldom used on tlio locomotives on this line. lAitent fuel is used 
on all passenger trains running between Madras and Jollarpett and Madras and 
Tripatty. On other soetiuiis of the line wx^od is burnt, hhio mails and post ollico 
officials are carried, free of ciiargo, ir. \ ans specially cored .-■v.cM.^d on a type furnished 
by the Government of India. In 188d*8t there were on tlie open lines 10,782 
employes, of whom 197 were Europeans, 878 East Indians, a7id 9,707 Natives. Tliis 
line has a police force of its own, consisting of 8 subordiiiate officers and 2di) 
constables and men. Tlie volunteers arc organized in five companies- — two are at 
Peramboro, and one at Potliaiiore, Sahun, and Jollarpett; tlie t-ota! strengtli being 
273. The medical dcqiartmcMt consists of a medical ofliccr aiul 18 apotliecarios, 
w'ho are distributed along the prineijnl stations of the line, lat each of wliich ji 
building or a portion of one is set aside as a dispensary. Railway sehof>ls have 
been estabU.shed at J^eramla.u-e, Jollar|>ett, Potliiinore, Gooty, and Kyeclior*e, for 
Europeans and Eura.snnis. lii addition to these the children of the railway 
omployds attend (542 district and local schools, of which luoix^ tliau one-half are 
situated in or near Aladras and Peramboro. In the your 18S3 tlie nunihcr on 
the rolls of the railway schools was 1G7, and on those of the local and district, 
schools 2,352. 

594. The capital expendiiure on the Madras Railway up to 31st Dotannlier 
1883 was Rupees 11,17,22,580 (£10,241,237). The total capital cxpcmlituio 
including stores up to the same date was liupees 11,40,25,234 (£10,452,313). 1'lui 
capital expenditure during the year 1883-84 was Rupees 1,78,078. 33ie net ])rorit:; 
in the same year were Ruj^ees 25,20,549 (£231,000), giving a (livid(nul at. i la; into 
of 2'2 per cent, on tlie total capital expendiiure. 33ic net prolits fell slioi't 
of the guarantee by £292,000. Tlni guaranteed interost from the fonn:Uion of tln^ 
company up to 31st December 1883 amounted to £ll,2ss9,8 1 1. and tlie net profits 
for the same period to £4,8.83,308, leaving a balance of .£0, 10»>, 1 M5 to bo nn t from 
the revenues of India, in addition to the expenditure on land and control. Ii 
financial condition, &c., is illustrated by the statements at foot ,['*‘‘' The 
subscidbod capital of tl\c Madras Railway Company is made up as undt‘r,['q 'riie 
whole of the capital is registered in England, no register having been opened in 
this country. 
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595. The South Indian Railway head-quarters are at present at Xe^apa- 
tarn, but will shortly bo moved to Trichiuopoly, tlie locomotive department, work- 
shops, and stores alone rernMinin^ at Negapatain. The Compfiny’s undertaking 
consists of a main line running south from Madras to Tuticorin (It t miles). 'I'ht're 
are branches from Taujore to Negapatam (-tS miles); from Trichinopuly to Kn^dr, 
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a itation on the Madras Railway (87 miles) ; and from Maniyauch;f to Tinnevelly (18 
miles)t The Company have also a branch from Aroonumt a station on the Madras 
Railway, to Ghingleput on the main line (89). Another branch goes from Villoo- 

S ooram to meet the Pondicherry Railway Company’s line (7| miles French) at the 
injee river (17 miles). The South Indian B^way system at present consists of 
654 miles ot railway, all sii^le line. The first portion of the Company’s under- 
taking, from Negapatam to Erode, was constructed on the Indian broad gauge of 
5 feet 6 inches ; but, when the extensions to Madras and Tuticorin were sanctioned, 
it was ^termined that the entire system should be on Jie Indian narrow, or metre, 
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644,491 

86,07,623 

5*60 

76,706,107 

9*16 

4880 





605,722 

81,75,584 

5*24 

61,807,447 

9*41 

1881 





498,782 

82,81,212 

6*58 

66,819,157 

9*50 

1882 





480,037 

86,84,010 

766 

77,387,178 

9*02 

1888 


... 



611,279 

86,26377 

6*00 

77,383,179 

876 


Capetal Statynrnt of Madras Railway for 13 Years. 



— 

— 



Capital outlay 
on construction 
account. 

Guaranteed 

interest. 

Net profits. 

Loss to t}lC 
8tato. 

Percentage 
of net proiits 
on Cfipitiil 
outlay. 

1871 





£ 

9,436,050 

£ 

493,838 

e 

260,670 

£ 

227,268 

2'83 

1872 





9,689,443 

499,922 

271.282 

2*28,6 to 

C*83 

1873 





9.644,244 

500,174 

269,215 

230,959 

2 80 

1674 





9,710,168 

600,292 

192,642 

307,750 

1*98 

1875 





9,745,936 

608,114 

176,369 

332.726 

1*80 

1876 





0,779,216 

609,169 

231,730 

277.379 

2*37 

1877 





9,066,063 

610,669 

* 363,682 

146,887 

3'66 

1878 





10,079,635 

61^868 

157,418 

i 359,544 

1*56 

1879 





1(M37.92S 

622,865 

190,224 

882,661 

1*68 

1880 




9.. i 

iai«1.744 

623,997 

179,404 

344,593 

1*76 

1881 



... 


10,195,938 

624,000 

190,287 

833,718 

1*87 

8*^ 

1882 





10,tMkeM 

631,493 

835,680 

886,833 

1888 



H 

■ 

10,141, nr 

633,333 

831,600 

891,683 

8*86 
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gauge, of 3 feet 3f inches. The conversion of the Negapatara- Erode branch to 
the metre gauge was completed in December 1879, and that of the Arconum- 
Conjeeveram section in July 1878. Since the opening of the line throughout, tho 
portion from Madras to Tuticorin is considered the main line, with branches to 
Arconum, Pondicherry, Negapatara, Erode, and Tinnevelly. The South Indian 
Railway Company also works under agreement the portion ( 7 } miles) of the Pondi- 
cherry Railway lying within Frencl^ territory, retaining as working expenses the 
same percentage of gross receipts as the traffic on the main system of the South 
Indian Company is from time to time worked at. The lists given in Vol. II, App. 
LXXV of the stations on the South Indian Railway with distances afford a view of 
the system. On the Negapatam-Erode section, originally broad gauge, the rails 
weighing 68 lb. to the yard are laid partly on iron pots and partly on wooden 
sleepers. On the Arconum-Conjeeveram section, originally 3 feet 6 inch gauge, the 
rails weigh 35 lb. to the yard, and on other portions of the line the rails are 40’3 lb. 
and are laid on wooden sleepers. These sleepers will, in all probability, be replaced 
by wTought-iron sleepers, and in future all rail renewals will be made with 50 lb. 
steel-rails. The trains on this line are worked on the train despatching system 
combined with a *' line clear and caution message ** except between ‘Egmore and tho 
beach (Madras), where the “ train staff and ticket” rules are in force. On two 
sections only of this line, viz., from Trichinopoly to Madura on the main line and 
from Trichinopoly to Erode, do the gradients exceed 1 in 200. On these two sections 
the ruling gradient is 1 in 100. A certain number of vehicles are to be fitted up 
as ambulance carriages, to be used for ordinary traffic, unless required for military 
purposes. The fittings are to be kept at Trichinopoly. At present 19 third-clc4a.s 
carriages are completed with the exception of the internal fittings whi^h are in 
hand. Coal and wood are burnt for locomotive purposes on the main line south of 
Trichinopoly and on the Tinnevelly and Erode branches ; on all other parts coal 
is alone used. The mails and postal servants are carried free, and for their accom- 
modation 16 carriages have been specially fitted up on a type supplied by the 
Government of India for general adoption. There wore in 1883-84 on the open 
line 7,208 employds, of whom 76 were Europeans, 349 East Indians and 6,783 
Natives. There is no separate police force on this railway, tho duties being per- 
formed by the Government police and paid by the State. A Volunteer corps has 
recently been started at Negapatam and Trichinopoly under the command of the 
Jiocomotive Superintendent, but as yet it is only in its infancy. For medical 
purposes the railway is divided into nine districts, each in charge of an apothe- 
cary, under the superintendence of a Civil Surgeon at a centrally-situated station, 
who accepts remuneration from the Company and is styled the Superintending 
Physician, and at six other stations there are Civil Surgeons whose professional aid 
would be sought in the event of a serious occurrence. 


[‘*3 Nitusi op Stock or Madkas Railway. 

^iock. 


Amount hearing intaroit at 5 por cent, per aonum ... 
lln. at 4| do. 

Do. at 4| do. 


Debenture#. 

Amount hearing intcroti at 4 per cent, per aouum 
Do. at do. 


£ 

8,757, «70 
999,860 
500, OOa 

10,257,630 


£ 

302,200 

97,800 


ToUl ... 10,657,630 


['•] 8KITCH ntiiToRY Of CoN*T»Pcno!f or TMi SooTff INDIAN RAILWAY. --Tho lino from Kpgapatnm to Krode was 
commenced in May 1859 by the Great Bouthem of India Railway Company, and wan compicteil on the 5 foot 6 inch 
gauge in DecemlH’r 1867. The line from Aroo&um to Coiyoovorara was ooinmcnccd in March 1864 by the Indian Tram- 
way Company, and wae completed on the 3 foet 6 inch gauge in Hay 1866. On the let July 1874. the two railwaya 
were amalgaiunted under the title of the South Inditui Railway, and the whole ayatom ia now on tho metro gauge. Tho 
eonveraion trf the Negnpat am -Krode branch to thp metre gauge wot completed in December 1879, and that of the Aroonum- 
Conjeeveram aoction in July 1 H 78 . Tho line from Trichinopoly to Tuticorin u-aa oompioted in January 1876, and thn 
noitheni eitoniiifin from Tanjure to Madroa in July 1879. The Pondieburry hrnnrh wna o))cncd to tho public In Deoemlwr 
1879, and com plot etl fur full speed traffic in July 1883. The branch from liiitlc ConicevGram to Chinglcnut woa opened 
for traffic on lat January 1881. ‘ * 
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69d, The capital expenditure on the So^th Indian Railway up to 81st December 
1888 WM Rupees 4,32,72,177 (£4,146,917). The total capital expenditure, including 
line under construction and stores, was Rupees 4,53,69,832 (£4,847,942). The 
c a p itfft ^ expenditure during the year 1883«84 was Rupees 2,50,748. The net profits 
in we same year were Rupees 13,22,388 (£126,724), giving a dividend at the rate 
of 2*9 per cent, on the total capital expenditure. The net profits fell short of the 
guarantee by £77,000. The guaranteed interest from the formation of the com- 
pany up to 81st December 1883 amounted to £8,022,742, and the net profits for 
the same period to £1,348,247, leaving a balance of £1,674,495 to be met from the 
revenues of India, in addition to the e^enditure on land and control. Its financial 
condition is illustrated by- the statements at foot. [^*“*3 The subscribed capital 


[1*3 lAWtHM AND XXPNNDITDBIC OF SoDTB INOUN lUttWAT lOB IS TlAU. 


VIlMOpon. 


Yem. 


OroBB 

•MrningB. 

Ezpondltnre. 

Rot rovonuo. 

PoroORtofo 

of OXpODItB 

to roeolpto. 

Rooolptt por 
opon mflo 
por wook. 

187 

1871 



RB. 

8.18.888 

RB. 

4,68.668 

RB. 

8,61,881 

66*01 

RN. 

84*0 

187 

1878 



8.42.022 

4,78,873 

3,63.149 

66*87 

80*7 

187 

1878 



11.63.212 

6.76.463 

6.76,749 

49*99 

1191 

167 

1874 



0.60.746 

6,89.678 

3,80.068 

60*81 

lOO'l 

819 

1876 



10.78,481 

6,19,400 

6,59,081 

48*16 

94*8 

484 

1876 



19,00.800 

10,60.522 

9.30,278 

63*27 

811*8 

679 

1877 



32.33.248 

16.46.026 

15,88,220 

60*88 

1(KI*9 

608 

1878 



32,83.140 

21.66.033 

10,78.107 

66*66 

102*8 

614 

1870 



33.62.067 

22.98,815 

10.63,252 


104*8 

688 

1880 



35.69,594 

26.29.576 

9,30,018 

73-87 

1068 

664 

1881 



37.55,688 

25,17,963 

12,87,726 

6704 

1099 

666 

1888 



37,68,714 

23,56,386 

14.02.328 

6209 

1100 

666 

1888 



38.69.668 

25.47,335 

18.22.888 

66*88 

118*8 


Sarviitoii or South Ihoian Railway uhdbr Coackino ahd Qoodb worn 18 Ybars. 


— 

Coaching. 

OoodB. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per open 
mile per 
week. 

Amount. 

Per opno 
mile per 
week. 





EB. 


RO. 

‘ 

M, 

1871 

« ■ B 



4.88.717 

49-94 

8,10,978 

82*11 

7,S4,SSS 

1878 



... 

4.G8.050 

48*19 

8,66,846 

36*74 

6,84^900 

1878 ... 

... 



6,77,199 

69*69 

5,40,608 

6688 

11,17,901 

1874 ... 




5,89.217 

66*67 

4,04,838 

41*74 

9,48,466 

187S ... 




5,65.864 

49-73 

4,68,289 

40*71 

10,89,106 

1.876 ... 

... 

... 


11,83.326 

88-88 

7,18,182 

82*89 

19,01,467 

1877 




15.96,193 

6S-78 

15,14,788 

50*09 

81,10,976 

1878 ... 




19,06.087 


18.26,495 

88*76 

81,68,669 

1879' ... 




80.03,022 

62*46 

18,09,698 

40*84 

•8.11.616 

1880 ... 




20.62.618 

61*80 

14,45,811 

48*96 

■ ii'M 

1881, 

... 

• « < 


81,00,460 

61*66 

16,41,684 

46*14 

SS,47|9S4 

1888 ... 


... 


21,14,967 

61*92 

16,94,468 

46*69 

87,09,489 

1891 ... 

... 

... 


20,68^188 

60*66 

17,47.691 

6MY 

SS4A17S 


[**] KuMBM of PamBHOIU (BXCLVDINO TioOM AMO Pouoa) OABBIBD IN BACH ClAM OF SoUTN INDIAN RAILWAY fO) 

18 Yiaw. 


— 

Pint oIrbb. 

Second clan. 

Third olaae. 

Total. 

ISTi 

1S7S 

187S 

»S»4. 

ms 

1S7S 

W7 ... 

ms ... 

ms 

isso 

ISSl 

xsss 

th. ••• ,,, 

NO. 

2,140 

2.241 

2,467 

2,706 

3.664 

8,488 

11,786 

15,191 

17,071 

7,709 

7,669 

7,487 

10,880 

NO. 

17,447 

16,140 

14,916 

16,088 

28,744 

67,880 

120,161 

126,894 

106,869 

40M$ 

96,096 

tr,ii9 

Mb099 

NO. . 

879,774 

1.098.869 
1,488,880 

1.403.870 
1,580,906 
9,788,606 
8,808,481 
4,855,599 
6,060,999 
4,409,008 
A8S9381 
8,780,818 
ao7A4so 

NO. 

699,361 

1.111,760 

1,600,668 

1.611,664 

1,648,364 

3,609,106 

4,010,390 

4.906,777 

5,160,1(18 

4,461.470 

4,801,996 

9,796,196 

6,146,666 
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of the South Indian Railway, ii made up ai under.[*'] • The whole of tho above 
oapital was raised in the London market with the exception of Bs. 1S,810»10*U 
raued in India at the oommenoement of the undertaking. 

697. BittWATs IX PBOBPBOT. — The note at footJ[**] shows extensions of the 
railway system in this Presidency now in' progress or m contemplation. Prom the 


['*] Biomm rioM w mtm Oust of ioimi iMouir EaUiWat vor II Tiau. 



['»] Fircbktaob Of Kuuaifi aud Rtoitm on BoOfM Xmoiah Railway yoi II Tvaiis. 


— 

KumbiriA 

Rocripts. 

First* 

SoooBd. 

Third. 

First. 

Sooimd. 

Third. 

mi 


«M 

• « • 


0*14 

1*94 

97*88 

1*98 

8*40 

94*04 

1171 

AAJ 

t • « 



0-90 

1*41 

98*88 

1*98 

8*08 

SB'OS 

ms 


• A* 

• • « 


017 

OSS 

88*84 

1*89 

S-BS 

BB-OS 

1874 

tt» 

t II 


s t 1 

0*11 

1*00 

e99*88 

1*48 

879 

06*78 

1871 

• • « 

• •• 

• 1 1 

1 M 

Oil 

1*88 

99*84 

1*81 

8*17 

08*08 

1878 

- I « 

III 

all 


0*80 

1*41 

97*89 

1*08 

8-SS 

04M 

1877 

*• « 

III 

s 1 

• ft 

0*89 

1*14 

96*47 

1*64 

4'68 

98*91 

187S 


1 I* 

1 1 

III 

0*80 

8*88 

97*18 

1*61 

8*80 

M49 

1879 


III 

i *1 

« 1 I 

0*11 

8*08 

97*81 

1*78 

8*41 


laao 

«f « 


• 1 

« I ■ 

0*17 

0*98 

98*91 

8*84 

8*77 

04*99^ 

ISSl 

tiA 


|l i 


017 

0*84 

99*99 

8*80 

8*47 

06*87 

ISSI 



»• 1 

1 I V 

1 0*80 

0*88 

98*88 

8*38 

8*61 

06*08 

18SS 

*•* 



««# 

0*10 

1*09 

98*71 

8*18 

881 

95*88 


c*] BK»m ANB Tom^ok or Omb* (notOBiiiB Xiutuv Svoww amb BaibwaV Xatiuau) on Bovtn Ibbian 
Railway ro» 18 Yiam. / v « 




Giotrsl mirobttDdlsi. 



Tob. tlftod. 

RiOlipli. 

lYiragt 

ftotipispir 

t<m. 

Tod allis. 

Afortpo 
rooaipti ptr 
ton mill. 

1971 

1879 

1879 

1874 

1876 
1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1688 
1988 

ill ••• III •«» 

1*1 «ii III III 

its III III Ilf 

•it til III »•# 

• 

ii* If* >•* fit 

•*• It* III III 

••• III tss III 

•*l III IIS flV 

••* iti lit 

Sffi- 

iiasM 

107JU 

101^ 

isaisB 

mjBo 

sassts 

Biases 

44S,4TS 

MSBOS 

4SMN 

L 

IB. 

aoMM 
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. asosM 
asaioo 
aia,B0B 
• ssaTio 
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it,ia?« 

M,HS6S 

u,eatos 
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H4aBU 

iSor.iss 

M. 

8*88 

8*89 

8*07 

8*88 

1*81 

8*78 

8*84 

8*88 

8*88 

i*88 

8*08 

8*47 

8*70 

aMasB4 

s,naiis 

arsaiM 

ass7soi 

7,ttB^ 

ia74B,tBl 

as,77aMs 

IB,S4a,4S6 

•asBaes* 

S8,BaS,B71 

saaaasio 
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remarks given it may be gathered that most of the lines proposed are. brought, 
forward on ' protective ’ grounds, that is to say, as lines required for the protec* 
tion of the population during famine. Experience of the working of the Madras 
Railway and of the South Indian Railway does not lead to the conclusion that 
any other through line of considerable length, which could be constructed in the 


[**] CAFfTAt STATSVENT OF SOUTII IVUIAN &AfLWAT FOE IB YEABE. 


— 

Capital outlay on 
oonstruetion 
account. 

Guaranteed 

interest. 

Nat profits. 

Loss to the 
State. 

Percentage 
of net profits 
on capital 
ontloy. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1871 

1,460,730 

162,096 

33,846 

128,860 

226 

1878 

l.S06,MX) 

170,678 

83,877 

143,106 

2 13 

1873 

1,707,710 

177,118 

53,011 

124,101 

8 10 

1874 

1,075,126 

177,087 

36,410 

140,077 

184 

1876 

2,630,077 

177,008 

68,587 

128,525 

204 

1876 

3,342.247 

177,003 

89,196 

87,867 

8*67 

1877 

8,019,160 

185,721 

151.970 

83,742 

4'20 

1878 

8.709,353 

196.174 

108,559 

91,616 

2-75 

1879 

3.920,480 

200,791 

101,895 

98,806 

800 

1880 

3,993,039 ! 

208,995 

89,127 

114,868 

2‘23 

1881 

4,102,314 1 

203,995 

116.616 

85,880 

8'89 

1888 

4,122.rt«7 ! 

203,906 

184,890 

69,075 

3 26 

1888 ... 

4,240,027 1 

803,906 

180,78^ 

77,271 

3 02 


[“J Natueb of Stock of South Indian Uailway. 

Stock. 


Five per cent, etoolc Iseuod at par 

Five per cent, etock iaeuod at 8 per cent, premium ... 
Four and three- quartora per cent, etook 


Capital not bearing intcreet 


D§h§niure$, 


Raieed bjr loan at 4 percent 

Raised by issue of dobouturc stock at percent. ... 


£ 

A. 

d. 

... 1,085,786 

9 

0 

... 1,040,000 

0 

0 

184,900 

0 

0 

8,210,645 

9 

0 

... 61.510 

0 ll 

3,278.156 

0 

11 

£ 

«. 

d. 

620.000 

0 

0 


425,000 0 0 

Total ... 4,517,165 0 11 


[»*] Kotrs on Railway J.inrs KCaGEHTr.n or in prooress.— (1) Cuddapah-K^UorM Slate Jfm7way.— In Docembpr 1882 
the recnnnoiasance of two aUornniivc routes for a Hue of railway leading westwards from Nolloro whs nndortoken : the 
one route up the ruUfy of the Ponuair to the Vontimittah stution on the Madras Railway, tho other in a more southerly 
direction up tbo valley of the Swiirmiinookliy to tho Tripotty station. The result of tho rcconnoissnneo was altogether 
in favour of the route to Trijuiity, and the lino ou metro guugo is now under construction as far as the town of Tripatty 
a aiitanco of nrobablybO luid odd iniJcs, It is anticipated tlmt this lino will enable tho produce of tho Pexmair delta to 
ho convoyed direct into the heart of tho Cmldupah sub-division and the adjacent taluoks of Poouganoro and Pulmaoair 
in North Arcot, which suffered greatly during the famine. With this object the surveys of the extension viA Chandra- 
ghorry, Prelalr and Voilpaud to Mailnimpully, and thence to Kadliy and Dharmavaram have been uudortaken, and an 
CMtimaie for this portion of tho line will shortly bo submitted. (2) Bellary •Kietna Sta 't A'ui/wov-*-* Towards the close of 
IH82 a roconooissanco was undertaken to asccitaiii the best ronte for a line of railwoy to connect the Kistna delta with 
the distHcts of Kumool, Bcllary end Annntiiporo. There are but twO paaaea through the Nullamulley bills that offer a 


is now in progress. The surveys for an tKlension of this line from GoonUoull to Hlndooporo viA Anuntaporo and 
Fenoooondah are now in hand. It is anticipated that this line will enable the snrplus grain grown in the GodaVerv and 
Xittaa delta! to be brought to points whence it can bo distributed throughout the tract which suffored more than anv 
other parts of the Presidency during tho famine of 1877-78. It is alto boUeved that this lino will sorvp as a direct and 
offeotnal means to distribuU coal from tho Bingarcny ffeM among the railways in tho northern provinces of this Proti- 
denoy and in Mysore. At Dbarma%*aram this extension will effect a junetioa with the Cnddapsh-Kelloro Railwav and 
it ie hoped that It will nltimototyi with tho Vil loo]K>oram- Arcot- Chittore lind^ afford a connecting link between the 
Bottthem MahratU and the Booth Indian mecre-gauge ayateme. It ia hoped that ere long the Mysore Railway svstem 
also OB tho motre gjsage, will be connected with these lines. <B) JVem Bellary to Jioepett andHoohle«,^Tha section 
betiMn Bellas Md HosMtt, 40 miles In length, wss begun as a famine work during 1877-78 1 and the Madras Oovem- 
meni P^sb^ fy its comnlttion, on the 6| feet gauge, as a protsetivo work and as a feeder to the Madrsa Railway. It 
was flaatly dMidod that the line shonld form part, of the metre-gauge system which has bean handed over to the Southern 
?!Si***^ r®*? 1 *? from Hilary as far ae Hospett waa opened for traflio on the £4th of March 

18^ A thM ran will probably belaid on the BelJ^ branoh of the Madras Railway to connect this line with the 
l7Be^“*^IifJaJ fho fft-garei^ Coil-yUld.-The oon.tro<Alon 

oepffeially to tu railways* 

sent to Madtas by canal. 

!!?!!!. IL*;- iti. • gdod,',er.ic«.bto uiii 

fMHiUM wr OMVtaM w*i« taeh m to admit of It* boiog doUvorod to eoosnmm »t m rMMnoblo mto, it dumld bo woll 
fc"' P-»' ■»‘l« to bo n-48 lb.. M eompored with M-S6 lb. foil 

which hM bitiwfto gicon more ccooonicol mult* thaa any other kiad of Importod fuel. Mr. truvithiek addTd^that, oil 

VOfc. t. 109 
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south of India, could be relied on to yield a direct net return of 4 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. The Madras Bailway and the South Indian Baihr^ system 
include between them the main arteries of traffic in the Presidency. The chief 
causes for the comparatively inconsiderable results on those railways are to be 


compared with the price paid for patent fuel, the Bingareny coal would be worth Be. 17* 18-6 per ton delivered in 
Royapooram yard. TOe ooet of coal at the pit*e month at Singarehy hae been estimated by the Hyderabad Government 
at Be. 6 per ton. The length of a railway from Bingareny to Beswada would probably be about 80 miles i to if 
oarrled at B pies per ton per mile, coal could be delivered at Beawada at Be. B-5*4r per ton. The dietanoe to M idrae by 
water le 874 milee i and the charge for regular oargoes of coal conveyed in full boat-loade should not oacood 2 pioe fxir 
ton per mile# firing Be. 8.18-8 per ton for the whole dietanoe. If these items are correct, the cost por ton tor ooal 
delivered at lladrae should be about Re. 18-8-0 per ton. Between this figure and Be. 17-18-6, which the Locomotive 
Bnperintendent is prepared to pay, there aeeme to be snifioient margin to cover omiesione and errors In calonlatlon. 
The oonetmctlon of a line of light railway on the metre gauge from Beaweda to Bingareny has therefore been advocated. 
If oootinued through Warangal to Hyderabad, the line would probably prove of great importance in a protective point 
for the distribution of grain in time of scarcity. The survey of this line has been recently undertaken by the Nisam's 
Guaranteed Btate Railway Company (Limited). (6) From ViMogapatam to Bouporo. — During the cold season of 1881-82 
a preliminary reoonuoissanoe was made of the country between Tiaegapatam and Baupore. Several routes were 
eaamined, and it wae finally decided to make a survey of the route lying to the east of the Noagarh hills, starting from 
Vlsagapatam, and passing near Parvatipere, Ombadola and Asseergurh. The total length between Visagapatem and 
Baupore it estimated at 872 miloe: The survey will, it is boUeved, be finished in the current eeaaon (1884), and plane 
and estimates for the whole will shortlv bo submitted. (6) From Soyporo to Caitcuf.— The importance of extending the 
Madras Railway from Beypore to Ouliout has beon pressed for many years. So long ago as 1866 the Consulting 
Xngineer wrote i ** I canuot but think it dosirable that the whole question as to the advisability of Boyporo continuing 
to be the terminus of the Madras Railway should be fully considered. A place more isolated and inhoapitablo than iho 
site of the present station, or one to nil appearance more unsaitable as a terminus to nn extensive railway Myatom, it 
would be hard to imagine.^ It couaiats of a narrow sand -ridge, eurroueded on throe aides by water, uninhabited save 
by the employee of the railway, and cut off during the monsoon from all oommuuioatiou with the neighbouring villages 
and markets. Upon this miserable s]>ot passengers and goods are dropped by the trains twice a day i and if the former 
wish to proseonte their journey, they have the option, either to wait for the weekly ooasttng steamer, or to proceed, by 
forty boat and bullock ooaoh, to some habitable place along the ooaet. At a distance of only 7 miles to the north lies 
the populous nnd wealthy town of Calicut, the most important, with the exception of Cochin, of the western seaports in 
Jk** Pr^^ldency. All oirouin stances seem to combine in pointing to Callout as an eligible terminus for tlio Madras 
Railway. Its position as the natural outlet for the produce gi*own in the Wynand and on the western slopes of the 
Kellgherriei* as the seat of the District Courts of law and as the reeidenoe of the ohief civil offloeri of Government, the 
wealth and enterprise of its moraantile dommunity, the well-supplied and crowded state of its markets, the existence 
m a bank and of a marine establishment, all tend to prove the Importance of Oaliont — an importance which is daily 
InereMag.'* The nropoeal for the extension was lately revived by eome of the leading inhabitants of Calient in a 
memoriU addMssM to the Oovoniment, who undertook to bare tne line eurveyed and eetimated. This duty wae 
entmeted to toe Madras ^ilway Company $ and an estimate, amounting to 18^ lakhs, was submitted, being at the rato 
of ntorly a lakhs per mile of line. Bubeequently, the Local Fund BoaM euggested that a reduction in the estimate 
might to efftotto by the adoption of an alternative route i and the Madras Railway Company have been asked to 
undertake a fitok laveetig^ion. The proposal for the extensloa to Caliout is affected in an important manner by the 
Beypore, which has carried away a ooneiderable width of foreshore, and by which the safety 
o^ne n»2'^uy near the terminus is now threatened to enoh an extent as to raise the question whether it would 

to adviiMle to ab^don Beypore as a terminus, and to divert the line a short distance inland, taking it to a new 
torminus at Caliout. The distance from Beypore to Callout le under 7 mllee. An estimate, based on a revised survey, 
MB reooatlv been submitted and is now under the consideration of the Secretary of Btate. (7) From Mottapollism to 
^i^,-.The line from Mettapolliem to Ooonoor wns undertaken by the Neilgherry Railway Company 

vrtih a oapm of Bs. 18^00,000, upon which sum, as a maximum, the Madras Government consented to guarantee interest 
sj • per oeto. for two years during construction, and at 4 per cent, for five yeai*s after the lino was opened. The 
aovemment aleo agreed to supply, free of ooet to the Company, the land required for the line, and to lease it to them 
TOP ninety-nfue yMre rent-free i the Government having toe option to purchase the undertaking, upon payment of Ks. 185 
for evory Bo. 100 of oapital outlay, after the line had been opened for twenty-five years, and at tlio end of every 
period of ten year^ The line to be on toe metre gauge, and the rack-rail or Bi^ principle to be adopted 
A Company being unable to raise the required oapital on these terms, recently applied to 

wi mmment TO fNsh terms, which are now under ooneideraUon. The promoters now ask for a guarantee of 8 per 

t from the date on which t ho lino elm 1 1 

•• ^ reoeipU of the Company in each half-year shall be equal to 

toCoonooris 18 miles, of which about 7 miles will bo ^ stoop 
^ From Fstlore tc Poloor, TrinomalUo and Villoopooram , — The construction of a 

connect the town of VeUore with the Madras Railway station which bears that 
**1*^??^ 4 miles. Booh a lino should bo oonstruoled on the metre gauge, and the 

if® join the South Indian Railway at Villoopooram. The length of the proposed line 

lETlrm Indian Railway at Villoopooram is about 80 milos. The survey of this 

at vriloM riie construction of a oonneoting link between Chittore and the Madras Railway statiou 

ValTii vm.!? •uggostod. If the scheme last mentioned, for a motw-gauge lino to connect 

in certainly be doeirablo that the link to ChUtoro should be made 

being done, it might in time boemne dosimblo 



faeU!u2fl ? guarantee of Iniereofe, or other direct pecuniary aesietance i bat promised 

S? bv ujuWng toe eurveye, wblob, bowevi^haw not yet l^n tmt^imd 

• y hicb Wynaud would obtain the advantegee of railway oommunloation, at miSoratb ooet. 


Hroetary of State held out 
that all neoaeeary fao 
An alteomtive mode. 
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found (a) in the geographical character of the country served, lying within the 
narrowest and most restricted part of the Indian peninsula ; (5) in the absence of 
any leading staples of traffic and of any great centre, such as Calcutta or Bombay, 
on which such staples might concentrate with a long lead; (c) in the poverty 


would be thu exteotioo of the Mjsore Railvrej to Ooodalore* Thet line le now open between Bengfelore uid Mjiore, end 
Hi esteneion to Knniengode end Goondelpet bee been euggeetedt but it ie improbeble thet eoy esteneion of the 
Mysore Beilwey in this direction will be undertaken nntil Bandore shell have been pleoed in railway oonneotion with 
the Bontbem Mehrette Eetlwey system. (12) From Shoranoro to Cochin , — ^The Ooohin end TreTenoore Beilwey 
Company undertook the oonstrootion, on certain terms, of a line of reJlwey on the 6^ feet gauge from Bhorenore, e 
station on the Madras Beilwey, to Ernecolum, on the east side of the Cochin harbour i end the pioposalo were 
rocommended by the Madras Gk>verameat. The eupenditure was estimated to fall within Rupees 66,00,(m, end it was 
proposed thet interest at 81 per cent, on the actual outlay within that mosimum should be Jointly gneronteed for e 
term of dfteen years by the British Government . and by the Native States of Travancore and Coohin. Of such 
guarantee. Cochin undertook to bear 2 per coot., snbjoot to the oondition that the State should not be colled on 
to make good anything in excess of an annual average rate of Rnpeos 50,000. In like manner, Travancore undertook to 
bear 1 per cent., provided that the liability of tho State should not exceed Rupees 86,000 in any one year. The Mailms 
Government recommended that tho res{>onsibiltty for the balance of the proposed guarantee should bo assumed by the 
British Government. Tho proposals were, however, unfavourably received by the Government of India, who were of 
optuion that a guarantee for so long a period ns fifteen years was uncalled for, and that any expenditure from Imperial 
funds was undesirable. An alternative arrangement was suggested on the basis cl a guarantee during the ))criod of 
construction only to be borne by the Madras Provincial Rovonuea and by tho Native States in suitable proportions. 
With respect to that saggestion, it has been pointed out to the Government of India that almost the whole of tho 
proposed line will lie without tho limits of this Prosidoncy ; that, beyond the indirect benefits which every new line of 
railway must confer on neighbouring provinces, there is no reason to suppose that Madras will gain by its cotiatrnctinn ; 
that tho direct advautogos will full to ihe two Native States, through whoso territorios the lino will run, and to the 
British Government, as being solely interested in tho trafflo on the Madras Railway, to which the proposed lino would 
forma valuable feeders that it was accordingly intended to share the guarantee between the Native States and the 
British Government ; and that tho Mtulras Provincial Uoventiea cannot reaoonably be espectod to undertake tho rosponai- 
bility auggoated by the Government of India, It is to be feared that the unfavourable rocoption which the proposnlR met 
with will hinder the construction of a lino which it was hoped would have thrown conaiderable traffic on to the Madras 
Railway, by opening out a largo tract of fcrltlo and populous country, and by uniting the ))ort of Cochin to tho Indian 
R.'iilway system. The length of the proposed lino between Shoranoro and Krnacolum is nearly 60 miles. (1.?) From 
Tinnevelly to Quilon and Trivendr urn.— Daring September 1881 the South Indian Railway Cotnp.'iny wore authorized 
to undertake tho survey for a motro.gnuge lino of railway frain Tinncvclly viu Shcncottah and the Ari 3 'aucauv pass to 
Qiiilou, with a branch to Trivandrum ; and, with the approval of Government, tho survey of an alteruativo lino from 
'I'iunevelly to Trivandmin vid Aramholy pass mid Nagacoil was also undertaken. These surveys, with a raport by the 
Chief Kngineor of the South Indian Railway, wore laid before tho Travancore Government. His Highness the Maharajah 
of Travancore having expressed a decided preference for the former (the northern) route, the Madras Qovornmeut 
directed that tlus route should bo further examined, and that an estimate should be snbmittod for a lino with a 
gradient, if possible, not excooding 1 in 70. The results of this investi^tion are now under oonsidoration, but it is 
feared that the costly character of tho works will prove prohibitive. Under instruotions from the Boorotary of State, 
tho cost of the surveys has been borne by tho Guvornraent, although executed by the agency of tho South Indian Railway 
Company. The length of. the line from Tinnevolly to Quilon vi& Shenoottah is estimated at 106 miles ; and of the alter» 
native line from Tinnevolly to Trivandrum vid Tovaloy at 89 miles. (14) From Mayavaram to TraMuobar , — An 
rstiniAto was prepared for connecting Tranquebar with the Mayavaram station on the South Indian Railway by a 
metro-gauge line, 17} miles in length. Tho estimate, when revised, amonnted to Rupees 8,77,187. The proposal was 
not regarded with favor by tho Consulting Engineer to Gkivemment, or by the Agent of the South Indian Railway 
Company ; and the local authorities iu Tanjore are now strongly in favour of constructing other linos of railway within 
tliat district 08 being more likely to yield remunerative returns than the one proposed betwoeu Mayavaram and 
Tranquebar. One of these projects has in view the connection of the port of Adirampatoam and thoadjac4mt salt works 
with the South Indian Railway, and the survey for this line has jnst been completed and will shortly be laid before 
Govornment. (16) From Balapore to Madanapully . — In a recent memorandum the late Diwan of Mysore suggested the 
construction of a branch from the proposed line between Bangalore and Todpatry, taking off at Balapore, and leading by 
Chiutamony to Madonapully in tho Cuddapah district. The Diwan remarked that sooh a line " would truverso a country 
where there is much trime,'* adding that “ the w'aut of railway communication to Madanapully was vury much folt during 
tho famine, and in ordinary days there is considerable trade between Madanapully and the surrounding country with 
Bungs loro through Chintamauy.'* Tho Diwan further stoded that the Mysore Government would bo ready to take the 
matter into consideration so soon as the proai>cota of a metro gauge from Tadpatry to the Mysore frontier are definitely 
known. Recent invostigations have shown tbot tho connections between Moaanapally snd the Madras Railway will be 
made at Tripatty and Goontaonll instead of, as formerly conjectured, si Tadpatiy. The total length of the proposed line 
from Balapore to Madanapully is probably under 60 miles, or which tho portion in British territory is loss than 10 miles. 
(IG) From Fdighaut to IHndigul . — A proposal to connect Dindigul on the South Indian Railway with Palgbaut on the 
Madras Railway by a Une on the metre gauge was brought forward for consideration during the famine of 1877«78. 
Tho Collectors of the several districts interested have reported on the trafflo likely to be attracted to the lino, and a 
survey is about to bo undertaken. Tiio length of tho proposed line is about 104 miles. (17) From Madura to 
Pfiioiitisii.— During 1877-78 a survey was commonood iu view to estimates being framed for tho eonatniction of a 
lino of railway from Madam, in a south-easterly diraction, to Paumbeii. The survey was, however, never completed, tho 
officer in charge having been romuvod cisewhoro whou tho pressure of famine grew lighter. Tho Government have 
plncvil on record that "they attach much iniportauco to the proposed railway, both as a protective work and for tlio 
development of the district." They have also stated their desire that tho necessary investigations should be completed 
us Siam as possible, but no staff has bcon available for the purpose. The length of tho proposed line is about 94 miles. 
<IH) TtnasvsZIy to CoolaMhskhampstnsm . — It has been pressed to lay a line of light railway on tho metre gauge from 
Tinnevolly vi4 Trichondore to Coolashekbarapatnara, a poH on the East Coast, disUnt 41 miles. Tlio line to bo laid on 
the existing road for 27} miles, end on a separate track fer the remainder od the distance. The estirnato prepared by 
^ocal Fund Board amounts to six lakbs, but this is too low. If made with permanent- way capable of carrying tho 
^ . ...s stock of the Sooth Indian Railway, the cost would probably be ten or twelve lakhs. A proposal for a concession 
to coiistruot this line by private enterprise was laid before Government, but the matter is at present in abeyance. (I9) 
A tniHuyanayaftaiioor to Psrtyacoo/am. — This line, which would be 28 miles in length, it was proposed to lay on tho existing 
r<»ad for nearly the whole distance. The gauge proposed was 2 feet 6 Inches, and the estimated cost was aliout six 
lakhs. Tho lino would open op a fairly populous and rich district, and would tap the Cunibum valley, in which a good 
deal of produce is raised. It would also serve tho sanitarium of Kodaykarnal on tho Polney hills. No steps havo yet 
been taken towards its construction, and the mottcr'.wss recently nndor the oonsideratiou of the Local Fund Board, with 
n'fercnce more especially to its financial aspect, with the resnlt that, for the present at least, the proposal has been laid 
a.^ide. (20) FVom Madrantocam to Powdichsrry.^-Dnring 1878 a proposal waa laid before Government for the oonstrno- 
Ti#tn of a light nilwsy peesing from Madrantaesm omthe South Indian BaUway to Pondicherry, with the object of 
l onneatiDg cy rail the vmons salt works along that part of the coast, and of developing the ealt trade by providing easy 
moans of transport.. The length of the proposed line ie about 48 miles i but the scheme hM been finally abandoned. 
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and simple habits of the southern people. And the same will be true of almost all 
the extensions. It is not intended to make a sweeping assertion that none of the 
lines here noticed can be expected to prove remunerative. Some of the shorter 
lines will without doubt become valuable feeders to the existing railway ; while 
others, of purely local character, may also be expected to yield fair returns. Of 
the longer unes, the most promising project is the one leading from Vizagapatara to 
Raupore ; but it lies well to the north, and will be free from the conditions ivhich 
have so unfortunately affected the main lines in the south. In considering the 
question of the smallness of the direct returns from the Madras railways it is neccs* 
sary to bear in view not only the great saving to the State from having all mails 
carried free, and all troops, Ac., at reduced rates, but also the enormous indirect 
return to the country at large. The progress in every direction made by Southern 
. India of late years would have been impossible without its railways, and has been 
due in great measure to them. It is difficult now to realise what the condition 
of the Presidency -would be without its railways. During the famine of 1877-78 the 
work done by them in Madras and Mysore was, as above said, of incalculable benefit 
to the country. It is on such considerations, aud with the view of affording more 
complete protection to the population during future seasons of scarcity, that the 
railway extensions here dealt with are to be recommended. With respect to the 
order in which these extensions should be undertaken. The short lines of purely 
local importance, in Tanjoro, Madura and Tinnevelly, may be left out of considera- 
tion ; and the remainder, which affect in a more general manner the interests of 
the public may bo divided into two groups, as follows : — (First group) Vizagapatam 
to l^upore, Bezwada to Singareny, Tadpntry to Mysore frontier, Tadpatry to 
Goontoor, Boyporo to Calicut, Goodalore to Mysore frontier, Vellore to Chit tore 
and Madanapully, Vellore to Villoopooram, Balapore to Madanapully. (Second 
group) — Shoranoro to Cochin, Parvatipore to Calingapatam, Gopalpore to Sotij)orc, 
Tripatty to Nellore, Bangalore to Trinomallee, Tinnevelly to Trivandrum, Madura 
to Paumben, Mettapolliem to Coonoor. 

598. Schools. — There aro no railway schools ; but the children of the em- 
ployes, numbering 682, attend 277 local schools at the ])rincipal stations. 


SALT. 

699. Introduction. — Salt, which is imported from England in Bengal, quarried 
in Northern Punjaub, and taken from the overflow of salt-lakes in Rajpootana, is 
in this Presidency obtained exclusively by sea-board evaporation ; as in the case of 
the greater part of the Bombay Presidency. The consumption of salt is greater in 
this country, in proportion to other articles of diet, than in any other portion of 
the world ; and the condiment is an absolute necessary of life, both for human 
beings and cattle. Consequently the tax on salt, while it affects all classes, 
operates chiefly in connection with the interests of the poorest classes. The rate of 
consumption is believed to vary from 13*22 lb. per head in the northern districts of 
the Presidency to 17*78 lb. per head on the western coast. The taxis administered, 
on one plan which is the older by making the manufacture of salt a Government 
monopoly undertaking and selling it at a large profit, and on another plan which 
has been instituted since 1877 W imposing a corresponding excise duty on tho 
article as it leaves a factory. Wliere the Government manufactures it estimates 
cost price at 3 annas per maund of 82f lb., and it sells wholesale or by one maund 
and upwards at 2 rupees 8 annas the maund. Where the excise system prevails, 
the Government duty is 2 rupees the maund, and the excise licenses may sell at any 
rate they please. The actual rate at which salt reaches tho consumer retail in the 
bazaar is believed to vary along tho coast and for some miles inland from Rupees 
2-8-0 to Rupees 3-8-0 per maund. Salt is sold by the Government in enclosure.s 
along the coast for the special purpose of fish-curing at vei^ low rates. A sum of 
Rupees 4,41,600 per annum is paid to the French Government, not to manufacture 
salt in the Pondicherry territoiy, but to receive supplies from British territory 
and to sell at prices approximately the same as the prices of the English Goveniment. 
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fiOO. Law. — The following are the Acts and Regulations relating to the salt 
revenue of this Presidency P] now in force. " '^adras Regulation I of 1805. This is 
the Act which created the Madras salt monopoly and is still in force in the greater 
part of the Presidency. The manufacture and sale of salt is thereby placed 
under the control of a general agent, whose place is now filled by the Commis- 
sioner, and made illegal except on account or Government or with its sanction. 
The commutation of the customary shares of mirassidars and others and of estab- 
lished fees and russooms to money payments is directed, and the arrangements so 
made are gfiven permanence. The general agent is authorized to doteriniiie yearly 
the places at which salt is to be manufactured and the quantity to be made at 
each, and the mirassidars are declared liable to the loss of their privileges on 
proof of refusal to manufacture when required before the Zillah Judg(^ India 
Act VI of 1844 provides for the establishment of custom chowkies for the collec- 
tion of duty on goods subject thereto imported or exported by land. Madras Act 
VI of 1871 provides for the manufacture of salt under the excise system in 
areas to which it may be extended. Licenses are to be granted for the manu- 
facture of salt at all works which have been in operation during any part uf thu 
five years preceding its being declared in force, provided that an average of five 
thousand maunds has been annually produced and sold during the three yccars last 
preceding. On failure to make and sell this quantity for such a period existing 
licenses can be withdrawn. Provision is made tor the payment of compensation 
in certain cases to owners whose works have been closed. The Commissioner is 
empowered to determine the place of storage, and carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments for general supervision and the collection of excise duty. Madras Act Vl 
of 1878 constitutes the office of Commissioner of Salt Revenue, invests liim with 
the powers previously exercised by the General Agent and Collectors, and permits 
him to delegate his powers to his subordinates with the sanction of the Governor 
in GounoiL India Act XVI of 1879, Transport of Salt, renders the transport of 
salt in any vessel other than a vessel of not less than 800 tons burden illegal on 
the west coast within certain limits, unless ooyered by passes which practically 
confine the privilege to duty-paid salt. Madras Act I of 1882, amended by Madras 
Act IV of 1882, provides for the better suppression of ofiences against the salt 
laws. All officers of the salt and other departments are vested by this Act with 


[>] Skbtcb HmoBV or Salt ADMiKisTnATion in Maobas. — Prior to 1605 tbe salt rovenno of tbo Madras Prunidency, 
amoanting to not more than two lakbe and odd of rupees annually, was realisod in different ways at. different jdaoes. fn 
some oaaos the right to ooUect it wae farmed out. In others tbe produce was divided in varying propoi'tiona between 
Government and the manufacturers or mirassidars, and in others again a sort of ezoise or transit duty was levied. h\ 
some places Government was not concerned in its collection at all, the receipts foriping portions of roligioos endoM mont?* 
and similar institutions. By Madras Kegulation I of 1806 what is called the monopoly system was nreatud uiitl rciirJorrd 
applicable to the east coast, instituting some approach to uniformity in matters couni»ctod with the sail revotnie. 
Under this system the manufacture of salt except for sale to Qnvernmont was mode illegal, and certain yKiwers for 
deteimining the localities of manufacture and the quantity to be made each season at the different localitios wore vosti'd 
in the Revenne authorities. The pecuniary rights of the mirassidars and oihor customary charges were uL tlie sanut tiinn 
converted into money payments, thereby giving rise to very considerable differences in tho rates of coodivarain, or tlm 
sums paid by Oovemment as the price of the salt manufactured, at one and the same fortnry, this being the form wliich 
the arrangement took where mirassy rights were involved. This Regulation was with sumo modifications applied to the 
Malabar and Canara districts by Regulation II of 1807. The modifications are of but little interest now, as the system 
ceased to exist on that coast several years ago, on the introduction of the Ezoise Act (Madras Act VI of 1871) in 1877. 
The importation of salt on private account was at first prohibited altogether. It was subsequently rendered legal, ))ut 
subject^ to a prohibitory rato of customs duty. Since 1854 it has been allowed on payment of a rate of duty which 
approximately places the imported article on an equal footing with that locally produced. Except on the west coast 
tbe facilities for manufacturing salt st a cheap rate are so great that importation can only take place subject to a 
prohibitive loss. In 1871 the Excise Act was pamed with the intention of eventually relieving Govoi'^inient from the 
position of sole manufacturer of this necessary of life, but its introduction was attended by m many difficulties that if# 
remained a dead letter for several years. Owing principally to representations from the Uome aalt triulc a contniission 
to investigate the whole question of the Madras salt monopoly and the objections thereto was appointed in 1875, and the 
greater part of the following year was devoted to the inquiry. As a oonsequenoe of their report the appointment was 
resolved upon of s special officer to attend to the interests of the salt revenue. Tbe rommission also reported in 
favor of the l&trfidaction of the excise system, and this change was effected on the west coast from the Ist November 
1877, the Kioto Act being brought into force from that date. Early in the following year the first Commisbioner of 
Balt Revenue was appointed, and matters connected therewith were oommieted to his charge from the 1st July 1878t 
the present Salt department being thus constituted. In 1680 the Commissioner, who was not satisfied with the 
eflSciency of the arrangements or the honesty of the establishments, obtained permission to prepare a scheme for the 
reorganization of the doparto*^”^* sanctioned and tbe work of reorganization commenced in 1881 has now 

been practically completed.' The principal changes have been the appointment of oiBcers in charge of each factory ou 
pay which should ensure honesty, witliout whose sanction no salt can be removed, in the plooe of the ill-paid agency 
m^e use of formerly | the substitution of departmental guards for police guards ; and the institution ot systematic 
preventive measures, cood acted by an adequate and well-snporrised force, in everv portion of the Presidency in which 
illicit practices have been found to exist. The number of the chsjrgee of the local heads of tbe department or Assistant 
Commissioners have been at the same time reduced l^ nearly one*half, in consideration of the superior subordinate 
sgenoy provided, and their pay has been largely increased. The law regarding the use of illicit salt has been at the same 
time amended, and the introduction of tho excise system has been ondertokep, factory by factoxy. along the east coast. 
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power of arrest o£ offenders and seizure of articles liable to confiscation. Certain 
o6^ers are granted powers of search and of holding departmental inquiries before 
trial by a criminal court, with discretion to release the offenders. Power to frame 
rules on various subjects connected with the salt revenue, including the regpilation 
of the manufacture of saltpetre, is vested in Government and the definition of 
certain offences against the salt laws is amended, /ct XI of 1882, the Indian 
Tariff Act, fixes the rate of customs duty on salt at that at which excise duty is 
leviable. Act XII of 1882, the Indian Salt Act, empowers the Govemor>General 
in Council to impose a duty on salt by rule, and the local Government to fix 
the minimum prices at which salt manufactured on account of Government shall 
be sold. Tho detailed law on the subject is given under the heading “ Salt” in 
Vol. II, App. LIV. Tho salt rules having the force of law are given below.[*] 

601. Constitution op the Department. — The department is under the con- 
trol of a Commissioner, assisted by two Deputy Commissioners on Rupees 1,200 
to Rupees 1,400, and seven Assistant Commissioners on Rupees 500 to Rupees 800. 
The districts of Canjara, Vizagapatam, Godavery, Kisti{^, Nellore and part of 
Kurnool constitute tho charge of one Deputy Commissioner, and are divimjd into 
three Assistant Commissioners’ divisions, Chicacole, Masulipabim, and Nellore. Tho 
second Deputy Commissioner has the remainder of the Presidency under his charge, 
comprising tho Chingleput, Negapatam, Tinnevelly and central divisions, tho work in 


[•] Sait Bulkm having thr FfiRcv of Law. — Under section 2 of 33 and 31- Victoria, chnptor 5D (Contracts), 
regaraing execution of contracts by the Couimiuflicnor. Deputy CoinmissionerH, and Ah.siRtant t’orimiiBHioiuTH of Suit 
Bovenuo — GovonHiiontof India, Ifome Department HcBolution, Port St. (ioorgo Oazottc, dated 2ttli June 187!>. UntU'- 
seotiou 0, Genoral Act VIU of 1878 (Sea Cuiitoma), appointing Salt Commi^Hioner as CustouiB Collector for tliu 
purposes of section 138 — Rovonuo IS otificatioii, Fort St. Qeorgo Gazette. 19th September J882. (1) Under section 8 

of Qensrul Act XH of 1B82 (Indian Salt), fixing the price of salt sold at Tntioorin for export to Penang exclusive of 
duty — Eevenne Kotilication, Port St. George (Jaz€>Lte, 17th Octobor 1882; (2) Kevonuo Notification, Fort St. Gcorgo 
Qasetta, dated 25tU April 18S2, fixing bhe price of salt sold at Coveloiig for export e.xclu«ive of iluty ; (3) ilevejnio 
Kotiflcation, Fort St. Oeorgo Gazetto, dated 19th Deconiber 1882, fixing the price of aalt roIcI at Cootaligoojy in the 
Tinnevelly district at six annas per mannd exclusive ol duty ; (4) Government of India Notification, Depart inoiit of 
Finance and Commerce, No. 1449, dated lOth March 1882, Fort St. George Gazette, dated 30lh ^larch 1882, reducing 
duty on salt manufactured in, or imjiortcd by land into, any part of British India. (1) Under soctions 8, 9 and J2 «>f 
General Act VI of 188 1 (Transit Duties’.), declaring route by which goods may bo allowod to pass into or out of French 
territory, and con.stiiut ing certain ruilway ulfaions as custom chowkies, and authorizing the Btation-TnaBtors thereof 
to exercise casi.'tain powers-- Rovonuo Notification, BWt St, George Gazette, dated Ifith DiKumi her 1879 ; (2) undor 
section 12, declaring certain other routes— Fort St. George Gazette, 22iid August 1882. (1) Undor section 45 of Madras 

Act VI of 1871 (Salt K.>coise), laying down couditiouH of license— Notification by Revenue Board, Port St. George 
Ossette Supplement, Ist Murcb 1882; (2) under section 14, declaring Hoadroc^g to bo a port— Hecenuo Notification 
Fort St. Ooorge Qazotto. dated 13th September 1881; (3) undor section 45, Kevenue Notification, Port St. Gcorire 
Gazette, dated 12th Juno 1877, extending the Act to Malabar and South Canara; (4) Revonuo Notification No 38 
Fort St- George Gazette, dated 23rd February 1882, extonding tho Act to certain villages in Tiniiovelly district • (5) 
under section 44, framing ruios— Notification by Board of Revenue, dated Hth March 1882, Fort St. Gooige Gazetto 
Supplement, 9th March 1882 ; (6) Kovonuc Notification, Port St. Ooorgo Gazette, dated 13th Maich 1883, extending 
the Act to certain tracts in tho Kistna district; (7) Revenue Notification, Fort St. Goorgo Gazette, dated 'l3th Mun-h 
1888, extending tho Act to Mo^lniutacam talook in the Chingleput district ; (8) Roveniio Notification, Fort St. George 
Gazette, dated 1 3th Mr.rch l88.j, oxtetiding the Act to Tindivanum talook in tho South Arcot district' (9) Bovenuo 
Notification, Port St Goorge Gazette, dated 13th March 1883, extending the Act to Tonksray talook in tho Tinncvcllv 
district; (10) Revciiiio Nt)titkation, Fort St. Gnorgo Gazette, dated 20th Maroh 1883, extending tho Act to r 

nf Gortfintkr talruik in XnllnrM district; Mil RcvotiiiO Notifir>n.t.ion iTrtipf. Av ^ 


aatea lotn may ion.3,cxT.eTMnng ino acz lo oooioorpctt jnagiicenai envision m Nellore district ; (13) Iluvcnno Notification 
Fort St. Goorgo Gazette, dated 30th October 1883, extending the Act to Chicucole tnlook in Giinjum district * (14) 
Kevenue Notifiratiot!, F(;rt Sr- (ioorge Gazette, dated 30th October 1883, extending tho Act to a portion of the Bimli- 
patam inagiatcrial divi.'^ioii in Vizagupatam district ; (16) Bovenuo Notification, Fort St. George Gu/utto duUd 30tJi 



Act to Nelloro tHlo<.>k in the 
1884, extending the Act 


n the Nollore district ; (19) Reveiiuo Notification, Fort St. George Guzetto, dated 8th Januurv 
cl to the Itijmll.v talook in Uio Kietna dutrict; (20) Ilovoiiiie Notification. Fort St. Gooco 


wu ui 4 qvo, m ui uiiu juaurus /vci V 1 ot lo/l, to Assistant Coiumit 

subject to the supervision and control of Deputy Commissioners and to Deputy Conind.ssicmors subject to the 
vision and control of tho Couimissionm- -Rovcniio Notification, Fort St. Gcorgo (iazette, dated 25 th March 188 


under seoUon 2, Revenue NoUfiention, Fort St, George Gazette, datod 23rd March 1881, withdrawing oowoL.: 
Colleoton under the 8»)t (1) Uiidw eoction X of Miulrai Act I of X883(Salt Livwe Amendment Art) Mtendini 

tho Act to oortaiu local arena from Anril an/l la* Matr 1 ^ 


super- 
IBSii (2) 
f 
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1882, ^tending the Act to CoimbuWre circle from the 16th June 1882; (4) Fort St. Oeoruo Gntotle 5th SentomW 

l^Mo. 47^8. ortendioK the Act to Mndnnapully talook; (6) Fort St. George Garotte, 12th Septemlw 1M2, ettondhS^ 
the Act to Calastry zcmiiularry ; (6) Port St. Gaortm navAt.fa lua.# xrj. *>rJ ^ oo , cxtonaing 


-rate oz. ueoTgo uosecte, dated Z9th Aamt 1882 s (09 ander 
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the last being almost wholly preventive. The duties of the Deputy Commissioners, 
and of Assistant Commissioners under them, consist principally in the inspection 
and supervision of the work of the factory and preventive establishments, and of the 
manuf^ture and sale of salt. The former also exercise the power of sanction of all 
works entered in the budget not exceeding in cost Rupees 250 in the case of new 
works, and Rupees 500 in that of repairs. The treasury accounts of each division 
are up in the central office from tmclassified cash accounts rendered direct 

by the factories, and classified contingent accounts are compiled in the Assistant 
Commissioners' offices and submitted direct to the Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner not being concerned with their px’eparation in the absence of special 
orders. All other correspondence passes through his hands. The immediate 
supervision of manufacture and sale is vested in the inspectors and assistant 
inspectors, officers who draw from Rupees 400 to Rupees 250, and Rupees 175 to 
Rupees 150, respectively, with an intermediate grade of probationary inspectors on 
Rupees 200. The factories are grouped in circles containing from one to four 
according to circumstances. An assistant inspector is allowed for each factory 
and an inspector for each circle, but the former is only the assistant of the latter 
and not in charge of the factory to which he is posted except in the absence of 
the latter, and then only to a limited extent. In addition to general superintend- 
ence their special duty is the check- weighmcnt of every consignment of salt which 
leaves their platforms, and it is on the care with which this c!a.ss of well-paid 
officers carry out this operation tliat the whole system for tlie prevention of fraud 
depends. The superior factory officers also attoiid to the preventive work of their 
circles, for which purpose a special force is usually provided. The sub -in. spec tors 
(drawing Rupees 70 to Rupees 30) are more closely concerned with inanufacturo 
and storage than anything else. Tho estimation and rejection, if bad, of all 
salt as scr&ped, and its subsequent storage, are their particular duties. Each 
sub-inspector is also usually placed in general charge of a platform and hold 
responsible for its condition. The petty officers (on Rupees 15 to Rupees 9) are 
entrusted with the detailed supervision of the peons, particularly in connection with 
sentry duty, and also conduct sales. The protection of the pans and platforms 
forms the principal work of the peons, whose numbers have to be kept sufficiently 
high to provide adequate reliefs for the line guards during tho manufacturing 
season. To allow of this being done economically a certain number of these 
officers are ^mporary. In addition to guarding and other ordinary duties, the 
peons execute petty works and repairs at a considerable saving to Government. 
They are also instructed in the use of fire-arms and taught a moderate amount 
of drill 

602. Factobies. — The localities at which salt is now manufactured have to a 
certain extent been determined by the existence of factories at the same sites on 
the constitution of the monopoly system in 1805, as the manufacturers at these 
localities are entitled to compensation should Government see fit to close their 
works. The larger number have however been opened out since , with reference 
to increases in the demand for salt. During the earlier part of the century 
new factories were established in great numbers along the coast, owing partly 
to the fact that the state of communications was such as to render transport 
over considerable distances an expensive proceeding. The low ratp of duty then 
in force, by decreasing the incentive to malpractices, also rendered their number 
a matter of less importance than it now would be. Latterly tho tendency has been 
to concentrate manufacture at the sites which afford the greatest facilities for dis- 
tribution into the interior; a course which tho highly-paid establishments allowed 
under the reorganized system has rendered absolutely necessary. Tho area 
occupied by the works in each case being usably small compared with that suitable 
for the purpose, there has been but little difficulty in effecting this concentration. 
In a few instances however, such as in parts of the Vizagapatam, South Arcot and 
Tanjore districts, this is not the case, and it has been found necessary to retain 
some small factories to meet a demand which could not be otherwise adequately 

I irovided for. Considerations connected with the state of oommunications have 
ed to the same course being adoptod elsewhere. On the west coast manufacture 
has long been in a declining condition, neither the soil nor the climate being 
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suitable for the production of salt of good quality ; and it only survives in three small 
factories in the north of the South Canara district, the abolition of which is now 
under consideration. The area occupied by salt works may, roughly speaking, be 
set at 12,600 acres, almost the whole of which land is valueless for other purposes. 
A niap showing the factories now in existence is excluded here by necessities of 
publication, but will be found in the collection of maps given with Vol. III. 

603. Manopaotubb. — Salt is manufactured in this Presidency solely by means 
of solar evaporation ; the only requirements necessary to allow of a factory being 
established being the existence of a strata of tough impermeable clay, or the means of 
constructing one, and of a sufficient supply of brine. The former almost invariably 
exists in salt swamps, the process which creates these large low flats also favoring 
the deposit of stiff tenacious mud. The brine made use of is derived either from 
the sea, or from brine^pits and wells. In the former case, which is most common 
in the north of the Presidency and the Chingleput division, tidal biK’kwaters 
usually furnish the source of supply. Bach factory is covered with a network of 
small channels, all openii^ into one or more main channels communicating with 
the backwater or sea. These main * channels are provided ^th appliances for 
retaining water at the highest possible level, so as to allow of a supply sufficient to 
last for several days being secured at spring tides. The retention ot the water in 
the channels at the highest possible level is a matter of much importance, both in 
reducing the lift into the condenser and in rendering the existence of deep channels 
and heavy annual repairs thereon unnecessary. The natural features of the 
locality often facilitiito the process by rendering it possible to include considerable 
areas low enough to be submerged at high tide within the system of dams, and 
thus exposing large condensing surfaces in addition to improving thb supply of 
water available. In other cases the innlusion of large deep creeks brings with it 
also the latter advantage. The water from the small irri^tion channels is baled 
into the condensing beds by means of picottahs or slung baskets, and the process of 
manufacturing then proceeds in the usual way. Brine-pits form a more economical 
source of supply, as the brine so obtained is usually liighly concentrated, and in 
some cases even approaches saturation towards the close of the hot weather. 
This high degree of salinity gi'eatly reduces the labor of raising the water into the 
beds, which constitutes one of the most serious items of expenditure in the manu 
facture of salt. The process of manufacture to be followed subsequent to th^ 
brine being raised to tue level of the pans is when duly carried out that of allow- 
ing it to concentrate in a aeries of condensers until it reaches the degree of density 
at which salt begins to form (about 25*’ Beaume), by which time the less soluble 
impurities will have crystallized out ; and then running it into small beds or pans, 
the flooring of which consists of hard tough clay, puddled and rammed so as to 
render it but little liable to disturbance by the manipulation of the salt when 
removed. The process of evaporation is allowed to continue in the pans until the 
point of crystallization is reached for magnesium salts which it is desired to 
remove. By that time almost the whole of the chloride of sodium has separated 
and exists in the form of a thin white coat of salt, partly covered by the residual 
brine. The salt is then raked up with a narrow piece of wood about two feet 
long, into the centre of which a long bamboo is fixed at right-angled to act as a 
handle. When skilfully used this instrument removes the salt with< very little 
disturbance of the clay of which the bottom of the beds is composed, and by means 
of a few passes backwards and forwards with it, the particles of mud which adhere 
are washed out into the- mother liquor. The salt is then collected' in baskets and 
carried to the drying grounds. In practice this system is subject to great modi- 
fications, each factory having its own method, the result of custom. The most 
common faults which are allowed to occur in the process are the introduction of 
imperfectly-concentrated brine into the crystallizing beds ; and this is aggravated 
when the depth to which it is admitted is insufficient to allow of the production 
of well- formed and pure salt, and the non-removal of the residual mother liquor. 
The accumulations of the magnesium salts which show themselves in the con- 
densers after a few scrapings, if not removed, accelerate the deposit of sodium 
chloride, and as this fact is known to the manufacturers difficulty is experienced 
in securing its removal. The differences in the procedure adopted in each circle 
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and the varying state of the weather render it impossible to aiford any information 
as to the number of crops of salt which may be collected during the season, but 
with a fairly, perfect system scraping should take place once it» from six to ten 
days. The yield in a good season varies from about 1,000 maunds per acre in the 
north to 4,000 maunds per aci’c in some of the most favorably-situated factories 
in the south of the Presidency. The division of the area allotted to each manu- 
facturer into condensers and crystallizing beds is effected by moans of small 
bunds of the tough clay referred to above. The proportion devoteri to these two 

{ lortions of the process varies much even where sea- water is used, the old factories 
laving always an insufficient condensing area. In some of the factories most 
recently established a propoi*tion of four to one has been adopted and is found in 
work well. Where pit brine is made use of it is impossible to lay down any rule of 
this sort, as the strength of the brine varies with the locality and the stage of the 
season. The most important point in the manufacture of salt lies in the forma- 
tion of the crystallizing beds, on the impermeability and cleanness of the flooring 
of which both the quantity and quality of the salt produced chiefly depend. 
These beds are prepared by a tedious and often*repeated process of puddling witli 
the feet, which is done at intervals of a few days during the earlier part of the 
season, and is aided in some places by the addition of mud or sand to the surface 
as the nature of the soil may render necessary. It must be repeated to a certain 
extent after about every thii-d scraping. The manufacturers belong for the most 
part to the same class as the ordinary agricultural population, and are employed in 
cultivation during the wot weather. They are not however well off as might bo 
expected under the circumstances, partly owing to the extreme poverty of the 
cultivable soil in the neighbourhood of most of the factories. The work of manu- 
facture is severe and not only has to be performed in the hottest time of the year, 
but increases in direct proportion to the heat. The preparation of the pans usually 
commences early in January. The first salt is scraped some five or six weeks 
later, and manufacture is continued until stopped by the rains, which usually takes 
place about June in the north of the Presidency and in August or September 
in the south. 

604. Monopoly System of Taxation. — Under the monopoly system salt can only 
bo manufactured for sale to Government, and imder the supervision and control 
of its officers. The right to manufacture is confined to certain areas called 
factories, and to the registej'ed owners or holders of definite portions of the factories 
called sots of pans. The quantity, if any, to be manufactured at each factory 
is determined yearly by the liead of the department, on consideration of the 
stocks in hand and probable re(|uirement8 of the trade. The pecuniary rights 
of the manufacturers are no more than to produce this amount and deliver it at 
the place of storage in return for a price or contract rate called coodivararn, 
which varies from Rupees 6-5-0 to Rupees 26-12-0 per garce of 120 maunds. Tljtj 
])roprietary rights of the manufacturers in the areas on which they conduct 
their operations are very various, and are intimately connected with the amount of 
coodivararn which they receive. In many cases their rights resemble full ownership ; 
they are however always subject to the condition that the land can only be used 
for the manufacture of salt for sale to Government, and that with the permission 
of, and to the extent prescribed by, its officers. In most cases the question of tenure 
is involved in obscurity. In factories which have come into existence since 
Regpilation I of 1805 was passed, the tenures are only based on custom and are not 
supported by legal enactment. All expenditure on the upkeep of works is borne 
by Government, the manufacturers being practically contractors who undertake 
to produce a certain amount of salt within factory limits and deliver it into store. 
The salt is stored at the expense and risk of Government, and sold at a rate 
equivalent to the duty for the time being plus the estimated cost of its production, 
which for the present has been fixed< at an average rate of 3 annas per maund for the 
%vhole of the east coast. At Pondrauca in the Masulipatam division a slightly 
difierent system is in force. , Spont^eous salt is produced in the swamps in its 
vicinity in abundance with l)ut little artificial assistance, and is collected and 
removed to the platforms by coolies who receive a contract rate of Rupees 5 per 
garce for the work. 
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605. After being passed and estimated by the officers of the department, tl\c' 
salt is at once removed to drying grounds or the platforms on which storage is to 
take place : and there left until dry enough to be weighed into store, which is 
usually a month or so after scraping. It is then stored in heaps containing 1,200, 
2,400, or 3,600 maunds each according to the extent of the sales. The factories 
of the Chingleput di.strict are not conveniently situated as places for the storage 
and sale of salt ; almost the Avhole of their produce is conveyed to Madras by 
canal, at the expense of Government, and stored in a depOt close to the ^f ladras 
Railway and connected therewith by a siding. The additional cost which this 
entails is not inconsiderable, but it is a convenience and an economy to the large 
population in the interior who derive their supply from the depAt. The heap.s, 
which stand on a rectangular base, are thatched with straw or palmyra leaves in 
the north of the Presidency, and covered with a thick layer of tempered clay iti 
the south ; the latter are found to afford sufficient protection during the short 
rains of that part of the country. The period during which the salt remains in 
store varies with the stocks available at each factory. ‘ A considerable loss is 
always sustained through wastage, regarding the extent of which it is impossible 
to lay down any fixed rates. A loss of 3 per cent, in six months, 5 in twelve, 
and a smaller proportion for longer periods is the average. Salt is sold at all 
monopoly factories except the Madras depdt in quantities of one maund and 
upwards. At that depdt the minimum has been fixed at 40 maunds. The 
minitniiin at excise factories is 25 maunds. Sales are conducted by petty officers, 
but all salt has to be removed in bags containing one or two maunds each, and 
a certain percentage of those in each consignment is tested by either the inspec- 
tors or assistant inspectors before it is allowed to leave the place of storage. A 
check on the accuracy of sales is thus imposed, without the waste of time which 
the actual conduct of sales would entail on the superior officers of the department 
were they to undertake it in person. A further precaution against dishonest 
practices is secured by the test-weighment of some of the heaps in store. Six 
months* credit is allowed to tradera on deposit of Government securities 
sufficient to cover the value of the salt purchased. A large amount of capital has 
been drawn into the salt trade by this system, to the advantage of consuraer.s iti 
the interior. The amount for which a credit account can bo opened has lately 
been reduced to Rupees 500, and transactions under the rule.«».arc increasing. 

606. To obviate the heavy loss which the suppression of the nse of salt earllj, 
hereafter to be mentioned, would otherwise entail on the fishing classes, wlio liavf' 
hithei'to been accustomed to cure their surplus fish with it, enclosures liave been 
opened along the coast for the sale of salt at very low rates. Operations are only 
Hilowed to tjtko place within the enclosures. These have bemi highly successful. 
There are now 137 along the coast, in which 320,922 maunds of fish were cure«l 
during the past year. The salt is sold in these case.s at prices varying from 6 to 12 
annas per maund, the higher rates being confined to the West Coast where the 
cost pi*ice of the salt itself is very high. The success of the experiment has been 
greatest in Malabar, 

607. Excise Svstbm op Taxation. — ^TJnder the excise system Govornmontcon- 
fines itself to the levy of a duty, at present fixed at Rupees 2 per maund, on salt 
leaving the factory ; and does not interfere with manufacture or storage, except so 
far as is necessary to facilitate the collection of this duty by regulating storage 
operations, and by insisting on the works, on which large sums of public money 
have been spent under the old system, being kept in efficient repair. E.xpendituro 
on the repair of works for the purpose of manufacture and storage, for the protec- 
tion of the factory from floods, ana for preventing the removal of salt before duty 
has been paid and for facilitating that of duty-paid salt, is borne by the excise 
licensees, as the manufacturers are then called. The licensees are also charged 
with interest at 5 per cent, on the capital cost of all permanent works of the above 
descriptions which have been constructed by Government in former years. With 
the sale of the salt the officers of Government have no concern and the licensce.s 
are at liberty to charge what prices they think fit. It was hoped that this system, 
by fostering competition amongst the licensees of each factory, would improve the 
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quality and reduce the price of salt, but the results have not entirely answered 
expectation. At most factories the old manufacturers are poor and improvident 
and are so much dependent on the regular disbursement of ooodivaram that they 
are unable to wait for the larger but deferred profits which would accrue to them 
under the excise system. They are consequently obliged to apply to capitalists, 
Avho purchase the whole season’s produce during the process of manufacture. The 
licensees in addition to the interest referred to above are liable to the payment of 
rent for their holdings, but under recent orders on the subject this charge will 
become nominal. 

60S. Imports, Exports and FnsNOH Supply. — ^The only coast district where 
no salt is manufactured is Malabar, but the outturn of the Canara works is very- 
small; and both these districts are depoudent on imports from Bombay and Goa. 
The imports were formei'ly undertaken by Government, but are now in the 
hands of private dealers who trade in salt as they would in any other article of 
merchandise. The restrictions placed on the carriage of duty-bearing salt iu 
pattimars by India Act XVI of 1879 have now put an end to the import of any but 
the duty-paid article. Exports used formerly to take place to Calcutta, Chittagong, 
the Straits Settlements and Penang to a very considerable extent, siirpln-s stocks 
being sold for the purpose at uni’omunerative rates. This trade was however 
destroyed by unnecessarily severe re.strictions introduced to prevent abuses. Of 
late a more liberal policy has been adopted, and the grant of an allowance for 
wastage on the voyage offers prospects of an early revival of the trade with Calcutta. 
Similar advantages have however been refused to consignments to the Straits 
Settlements and Penang. Under certain conventions with the French Govern- 
ment arrived at early in the present century, no manufacture takes plac<i within 
their settlements. They receive their supply from the British factories, and are 
bound to sell it at approximately the same prices as prevail in British territory. 
In return for these concessions they receive annual payments amounting to 
Rupees 4,41,600 in all. The greater part of Mysore and a portion of Hyderabad, 
the Central Provinces and Orissa also receive their salt supply from the Madras 
Presidency through the agency of private trade. 

609. Preventive Measures. — The institution of a regular preventive force was 
one of the principal changes connected w'ith the recent reorganization of the Salt 
Department. Madras Act I of 1882 gives very considor.ablo powers to the 
officers of the Salt Department in cases connected with offences against the salt 
revenue, but the stringency of its clauses is tempered by the provision that prose- 
cution shall only take place iu each case with the sanction of tlie inspector in 
charge of the circle, before whom all offenders must appear in the first instance. 
Departmental orders direct the I’clease with a warning of all very old, infirm and 
very young persons, of pregnant women, of offenders wdien tlie ijuantity of coni ra- 
baiid salt concerned does not cveeed one seer of illicit salt or iive soors of salt earth, 
and persons who can make a reasonable defence on the ground of ignorance or 
inadvertence. More than half of the offenders charged have been departnicntally 
released with a warning. During the past few years the per.son.s dealt with have 
been as at foot.[®] Persons who have been departmentally released are siddom 
found to offend again, but .should they do so they are held not to bo entitled to the 
benefit of these rules. The whole Presidency, with the exception of a small portion 
of the Goontoor circle, has now been provided with preventive forces. The men ;iro 
divided into parties of from five to eight peons under a petty officer to which 
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specified ranges are allotted, and their work is supervised bj an inspector aided by 
one or more sub'inspectors. The necessity for these measures has been least felt in 
the Nellore and Cmngleput divisions. Along the remainder of the littoral tracts 
prevention has been found necessary. In the interior prevention has been found 
most necessary in the Trichinopoly circle. Operations have been light in the Ceded 
Districts, where the matter was already attended to before the institution of 
regular preventive measures. The manufacture of saltpetre, which was formerly 

{ )roductive of considerable injury to the salt revenue, is now only allowed under 
icense, and in some districts, as in Coimbatore, its regulation forms a considerable 
portion of the work of the preventive force. 

610. Statistics. — The quantity of salt manufactured, imported and passed into 
consumption during the past five years is shown in the foot-note.f*] Particulars of 
the price of monopoly salt and of the rate of excise duty in force are also given 
in the same note. Particulars of imports are shown in the next note.[*] The 
receipts at the commencement of each decade from 1806, when the monopoly was 
first introduced, have been as shown below.[*] Receipts for 1883-84 amounted 


[«] Statuticb of Rbcgipt* xko Exmkoiiob* of Saw fob fiv* t* am. 
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4,826,245 
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2.734,601 
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66.005 
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8,374,317 

8,688,802 

2,654,413 
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66,237 
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MAUNDS. 

6,618.274 

3,464,447 

2,743,084 

10.457 
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7,580,459 

3.927.67JL 
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424,182 
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GoTemment price of salt per Indian maund.. 

ExolBe and import dnty 

as. A. p- 

2 11 0 

2 8 0 

as. A. F- 

2 11 0 

2 8 0 

Ba. A. p. 

r 2 11 0 

1 2 3 0 
12 8 0 
|U 0 0 

as. A. F. 

2 6 0 

2 8 0 

ja 0 0 

RB, A. P, 

0 6 0 

2 3 0 

2 0 0 

elude importi 


[•] Statistics ot Salt Imfobts fob tivk tbabs. 
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1879-80. j 

1880-81. 

1 1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

. . C Duty bearing ... 

i Duty paid ... 

ToUl ... 

60,084 

397,792 

1 

1 8,726 

I 529,978 

867 

615,862 

736 

740,160 

1,117 

654,9.91 

457,876 

633,704 

(a) 616,440 

(5)740,895 

850.108 


(a) Inclusive cf 24 nuiunds adjusted subsequently and eacdusive of 2,329 maunds purchased for fisli-c 
pnrposet. 

(p) Bzclasivo of 6,000 mannds purchased for supply to French Qovcrnnient and 4,058 maunds for tisli'i' 

yards. 

[•] Beckifts by Decades from 1806. 
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1880-81 


156,43,859 
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to Rupees 138,55,159, but the balance to bo collected on account of credit trans- 
actions had increased by Rupees 5,24,976, and the collections of duty in Bombay on 
salt exported to Madras amounted to Rupees 17,09,982 (of which Rupees 1,14,946 
■were collected in Goa), making the total contribution of the Presidency for the year 
Rupees 160,90,1 17. Excluding all expenditure which could not bo saved by the 
Government entirely disconnecting itself from all manufacturing operations and 
confining itself to the levy of excise and customs duty and prevention, the cost of 
monopoly salt during 1883-84 was as shown in the next note.[’J The fluctuations 
in the Government selling price of salt are shown in the next note.[''J The price 
at which it is retailed varies with facilities for communication, but along the coast 
and for a few miles inland it may be said to sell retail for about from Rupees 
2-8-0 to 3-8-0 per maund. Allowing for salt which passes out of the Presidency 
according to the best information available, the rate of consumption per head, 
corrected for increase of population, was as follows during the past year : — for the 
whole Presidency excluding Native States, 15‘72 lb. ; for the four northern districts, 
13*22 lb. ; for the West Coast, 17*78 lb. ; for the remaining districts, 16-27 lb. 


ABKARRY. 

Gil. Inthoduction. — The word abkarry [’] has been subject to several varia- 
tions of definition. In parts of Southern India the abkarry tax has ivithin 
moderately recent times included duties on eating-shops, gaming-houses, and itine- 
rant jugglers. In Mysore the sale of arica or betel-nut was till 1838 included in 
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[•] Table sbowino Incerase or Sklli.ng Price op Government Salt durino Century. 
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1805 

0 9 4 


1809 

0 14 0 


1820 

0 9 4 


1828 

0 14 0 


1843 io 184S [ 

18 0 

1 0 0 
10 0 


1889 to 1881 1 
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1 6 0 
18 0 
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1870 

1874 

1878 
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Price. 

ES. A. p. 
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1 M i) 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 2 0 

2 3 0 

2 4 0 

2 3 0 

2 11 0 

2 6 0 

3 3 0 
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Seetcm History or Abearry in tub Psebiobnoy. — fcWlv o/ Intoncants. — Frum the most ancient lx»nk» uf 

the Hindoos, a« well as from fho hereditary traditions of certain classes, it may bo learnt that intoxicating Utjut»rs have 
always been manufactured and used in India. Distillation was practised more than throe thousand years ago by the 
ancient Aryans at any rate. Tlioy made an inebristing juice of the Soma or “ moonplaut," which they ployed both 
for saoriftoes and for domestic ns©. The Soma drink was made from the juice of a creeper (Snroostomma viminnlis), 
dilated with water, mixed with barley meal, clarified butter, and the meal of wild rice, and fermented io a j.ir for nine 
days, otarohy substance of the meal supplied the material for the vinous fermentation, and the Soma jurco played 

the part of hops in beer. Its effects were those of alcoh<d. In the Institutes of Monoo regulations for the classos of dis- 
tillers snd vendors of spirits are laid down with much portioalarity. So again theto con bo no doubt that from tJino 
immemorial the Dravidians and aboriginal races have largely distilled or fermented strong dnnk from the coco unit, sago, 
date, and palmyra palms ; from sugar and rice ; and in the forests from tho dried Bowers of the Mohwa or Dassta latifolia. 
That the early Ettropean navigators brought with them the custom of drinking intoxicating liquors cannot be disputed. 
Cauter Visscher» writing about A.D. 1723, says that **for strong drink in general the rortugocse liave no taste | ihu 
Datob, on the contrary, drink to such an extent as to expose themselves to tho repronxThes of the Porttigueso arid ihe 
natives ; the English are liable to the same imputation.” But the addition thus made to the natural habits of tlic people 
must have beenrery slight. The msoufacinre and use of intoxicating liquors is quite iodigtincuR. Bertolomoo speaks 
of an attempt of the Rajah of Travancore io 1787 to prohibit the nse of oocoanut brandy under pain of the confiscation of 
property j and the smoking of ganja hemp and nse of opium were at the tame time forbiddsu. Tippoo Bulf an of Mysore 
ibsiickI a mandate that all the palm trees from which toddy was extract*><l should be cot rlown. I'hese measures con hi 
not, however, have been long meinlained when to laig^e a prupoiiion of the people u».Ki the liquors and drugs, or were 
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the abkairy contracts, and similarly that of tobacco as late as 1850. Even at the 
present day it is not unusual to define abkarry in Southern India as including tho 
taxes raised on various intoxicating drugs, such as opium, ganja and bhang. The 
term will be taken for the pui’poses of this article to mean merely the revenue 


dependent on the profiiiR of their manufacture anti sate. It may be added to thefle roflocliotiB that native Htimulants are 
probobly more iDjurioue in tboir effects than Karopenn liqnore.— ^2) ^bknTfy revtnvs under Jlindrxt and Muhomedan Govern- 
mentn . — The pnetioe of deriving a revenue from a tax ufK>n the sale of intozicatinf; liqtiore ap^ioars to htivo been a very 
ancient one among Hindoo Oovernmentb, add the Inaiitutes of Meuoo above Uicntiunod point to an excinc duly uf>on 
Uqaon and other articlo 9 i ns a proper n»ode of raising funds for the purpoaee of government. The Kliammary or tax 
upon the sale of intoxicating liquora, will bo found in tho list of taxes which wore remitted by tlio omporur Aclmr, 
(3) iVrst meaeureM by Britisli. in ^Southern itidta. — In the earlier years of the century conaidorablo discussion took place 
a« to the beat mode of raising a revc^nuo from apiritnons and fermented liquors in this Presidency, and various 
regulationa on the subject were framed and considered. In 1603 the Government referred to tho Board of Revenue a 
regulation prepared for the Bengal Presidency, under which it was proposed to levy tho tax on the sale of arimek, or 
conntry^msde spirits, as a daily duty upon stills, at rates varying with reference to the ascertained sixes of tlio 
stills. This system is now known as tho ** ontstill '* or ** monthly tax ” system, the daily rate Uong merged into a monthly 
payment. The Board of Uevonue did not cuniiidcr the plan suitable to Madras, where the practice of lotting, i» ff^rm, 
the exolnsive privilege of rnaTiiifaoturing and soiling spirituous and fermented liquors in a district or sit b •division 
was generally in force, and they proposed an alternative regulation for the taxation of arrack, toddy, and foreign 
spirits under the latter mode of manage ruout- They reported to Government that there would be difficulty in inducing 
people to take oat licenses for single stills, and that the farming system had the oiToct of inducing more rcspectablo 
people to embark in the spirit tradu, os the magnitude of the operations in a large farm necessarily involved the 
possession of capital and some administrative capac-ity. In reply to some objections made to their proposals, 
which also included tho taxation of toddy or fermented palm-jaice, betel and tobacco, they urged that tltc levy 
of an assessment upon those three articles as well as upon spirits was warranted by tho common law of t he country* 
In two despatches received from the Uonie Government in 1605 and 1806 on the subject of the Board’s prupoMals, 
strong objections were taken to “ the principle of farming out to individuals any article of taxable consumption," 
and the direct managemeut of tho revenue derived from arrack and toddy w'aa urged u|ion the local Governmonr. 
These observations were referred to tho lioixrJ of Ilevenuo, who acknowledged tlie justice of Uio Court of Diit'cttyrs* 
obioctious to farming the revenue on general principles, but considered that they rtithcr applied ** to urtiolos of v^riicriil 
consumption and evident necessity, and not to the renting, as in tho present case, unilcr restrictiotis. an ariiclu of 
luxury by no means necessary, nay even detriineutal to tho public weal." They also explained that tht-ir object was to 
^restrain and regulate" the consumption of spirituous and fermented liquors, and observed that such a courHo a us in 
acoordanoe with tho imtnemurial pi*acuce of Asiatic Governments, which in some coses. Mysore for in stance, hud 
gone so far as to entirfdy prohibit tlic use of intoxicating drinks. They considered that the system of detailed licen.ses 
(the outstill or monthly tax system), as being contrary to custom and therefore distasteful to tho old renters, was 
less likely to produce revenue than the farming system, but they urged that the health and good f)rder of the peoplo 
were of far more importance than the Hugmentation of the revenue, and that undoubterily these objects would bo 
more surely piotnoted by a Kysttnii wldch insured tho employment of respectable personn' nither tiuin one whirh 
would place the entire liquor trade in lliO huuda of petty distillers and shoj^-ktM'pers, wImiko iiTi'guliirit u‘a i(. uotild 
be impossible to rontivd, uml from wlu>iu tho punctual realisation of tlic revenue woul«l be by n*» nuMM.s easy, 'rhesc.- 
opinions of tho Board were very nearly identical with those expressed by Sir 'I’hoinus (then Colonet) Muitro, (Jolleriur 
of tho Coded Di-stricts, in a letter Kub.Si*<juouily addressed to them on the aubjee t. (4) Find licffvtuUhn. — Kventiiully 
sue Government aceeded to the Board's views, tind early in 184)8 a Regulatiou, Madras No. 1 of iMUH, wus passed muiiily 
in the sense desired, thougli, owing to doubts in regard to tho propriety of taxing toddy, the operation of Ihommct- 
ment was rostrietod to tho manufiK'ture and sale of atmek and thu sale of foreign spirits. Tho regulotion pKivided 
that the annual rent of the exclusive privilege of selliiig foreign spirits and of nianiifactiiring and selling arnick 
ahould be farmed ; and that tho places where distillation and sale should take place, us well us tho retail prices at 
which the liquors ahould bo sold, should be determined by the Collectors of districts in coinnninicaiion with tjjo lluunl 
of Revenue. In addition to this system of niauagemout, Beotion 17 of the Regulation authoriiced the licensing fif 
separate stills as an alternative mo<!c, and when tho Hegutation was sent to the Collectors of districts they were 
recommended to make a trial of Itoth plans of management. Tho licensing or ouUtill system however was tidopti d 
in Nellore, Bouth Arcot and Tn'chinopoly only, and there merely for o few years; in 1815-16 thenmiing system 
was again in force throughout tho Prosideney, except within the abkarry limits of tho iow'n of Mudra>^, where tho 
arrangements wore special. The rents, as a i*nlc, included in practice the exclusive privilege of tho sale of fermruted 
toddy as well as of that of arrack ; there was no legal sanction however for this course, attd therefore, as might havo 
been oxpeotofl, difficulties arose in regard to the realisation of the former |x>rtiun of the revenue. The regulation was 
also found to ^ defective, as providing no legal panishment for broach of license. (5) &>rond Regulation. — The amend* 
tnont of the regulation was tinally resolved upon in IHID, and in the following year, .Madras No. 1 of 1820 was cnoctcd, 
which rescinded No. I of 1608, and brought under a regular Govominont monopoly tlic tax on " rum, arruck or other 
fermented liquors," providing that tho oxclusivo manufacture and sale of Ihoso liquors should cither be retained under 
the direct maniqccmcnt of Govern me ut, or be rented out by them to farmers. TIjo new regulation permitted reniera 
to sub-rent their farms and to recover tlenr dnes from the under-rentera by summary process. Special provisions 
against the use of noxious ingredients in the inaunfacturo of spirits and against irregularities in tho liquor shops wero 
introduced in this enactment. li also gave (>owers to the Board of Revenue to frame rules from time to time as 
occasion might require, for regulating the sale of all spirits whether country or foreign, and of toddy or other fermeuted 
liquors ; for determining the places at which stills and shops should be erected, the retail rates of sale to be ostablisherh 
and the oeasores to he used ; and generally for regulating matters relating to the detailed management and control of 
distilleries and shops. Passes were required under the regulation for liquor in transit in excess of one seer or bottle. 

In 1641 the question whether a higher rate of taxation could not be imposed on arrack and toddy was considered, but 
the proposal was eventnally abandoned, the district officers being merely enjoined to see that no liquor was sold below 
the minimum prices prescribed. (6) Madras Town vf The special abkarry of the tow:n of Madras was provided for in 
1632 by a special enactment, India Act XIX of 1852, which arranged for the direct management of the revenue by 
the Collector of Madras under the orders of the Board of Revenue. (7) General Act of 1864 and it* amendment in 1876. 

— The abksury revenue of the tnofussil was managed under tho old Act of 1820 for forty-four yours, or until the present 
Abkarry Act, Madras No. Ill of 1664, became law. The immediate cause of the enactment of the Abkarry law of 1864 
was a ruling of the late Sadder Court to the offeot that foreign imported wines or beer did not come within the scope of 
Regulation I of 1820. This difficulty was met in the new enactment, and a few other amendments of the taw wero 
at the same time made. Among other things, powers were taken to levy the tax on spirits as an excise duty on tho 
quantity manufactured ; to abolish tho farming system and to throw open the mauufactuj'e and sale vt intoxiesnts 
subject to the payment of foes or an excise duty on the quantity maonfactured or sold ; and to suppress the home 
manufacture of toddy where the privilege was abused or where it was likely to be used as a cloak for illicit sales. Act 
III of 1861 was amended by Act V of 1879. The amendments were principally in tho direction of more strirtgeiit 
measures, for the repression of illicit distillation by rendering the mere possussion of iiopleinents of nianufacture and 
illicit liquor a penal offence, and the enlargement of the poweraof the police and heads of villages for the detection of 
offences rounected with the Abkariy law ; increased facilities were given to sub-rentors for the recovery of their dues 
from shopkeepers, and the Board were empowered to prohibit sttb-renting altogether w here such a step might sveu 
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derived from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Its literal meaning is 
manufacture of waters, that is to say of strong waters. The principles recognized 
by the Hindoo Governments of Southern India iu the administration of this branch 
of revenue are not ascertainable. In the extreme south, native rule has always 


dofirablo. The Aet also etn|)oworcd the Govornment to cjccludu by uotili cation the tract known as the "outside 
liimts " round Madras from the operation of India Act XIX of 1852, no as to enable this tract to bo annexed to tho 
Cbinglopat form. (8) Experimental ICxcise syMt^nt of oflmimstration . — The fixperimontal Kxcisu system of adininistra- 
tiua, u it has been termed, originated in 1869 in the Oanjam District. Tho CoHootor reported that tho abkurry rental 
of that district had fallen to Hupees 68,080, and that tho I'enters were known to make large fortunes, " tho Iciuiing 
niorohanta oombiuing, it was believed, to keep down the biddings on condition of all sharing iu the prohu." lie added 
that Mr. Minobin, Manager of the Aska Sugar Fa<;tory, who desired to take tho abkarry rent of the district on a new 
system, estimated (as he thought modemtely) the total v.aliie of the liquor oonsumod iu the district at Kupees 
3,41,000, of which, under the system of management which Mr. Minchiu proposed, the Ooverument might bo expected 
to realize about half as excise revenue. Mr. Mitichin accordingly, on this reooinmeudatiou, supportml by tho Hoard of 
Itevouuo, became tho renter of the exclusive privilege of manufucturiug and soiling country spirits in the disiriet for 
tlirce years, on payment, instead of a bxod runt, of an excise duty fixed at the following rates on all spirits issued 
from his distillery, viz., spirit 60** under proof, Kupocs 0.12>0 per gallon ; spirit 30" under proof. Rupees 1*8*0 per 
gtillon ; proof spirit, Rupees 2 per gallou. Mr. Miuchin was to pay ^e oost of the Oovemmout excise establishment 
to be placed in charge of his distillery, and was to be allowed 5 per cent, for ullage anU wastage of spirits, lie was also 
to sublet the toddy of the district in fai'ms, paying to Government half the amount of his sub-rents. Neither Mr. 
Miuohiti's nor the Collector's cx]>cctations as to the recovery of the abkarry revenue of tho district were realized. 
Notwithstanding the ttuancial failure however of the experiment, the Hoard of Revenue, after it had been three years 
in operation, did not .consi<lor its results unsatisfactory. There had been no loss of revenue as compared to that 
obtained in the year befoi*e its adoption, tho |H!ople had been supplied with good liquor, the revenue bad been 
punctually realized without trouble or anxiety, and there was every expectation that in future years it would improve. 
When alluding to a proposal made by Messrs. Tarry and Company in" 1872 to hold the Houth Arcot District on somewliat 
similar terms, the Board further expressed thciuselves as follows ; — " the Board are strongly of opinion that tho excise 
system, when trustworthy distiUers can hi* found, as in tho present case, is far preferable to fanning out tho monopoly 
by public competition, bucausc tho actual coiiHumptiou of spirits in the distrii-t is now ascertained in this way, and 
cpinpotition constantly results in such reckless bidding that tho renters have to exhaust all possible dovicuis to 
^t a large amount of liquor sold and to importune the Hoard for frequent romissions, whilst they arc often ruined 
in spite of all, and the security of tho revenue is a matter of unceasing anxiety. The comparative advantages of the 
excise system are zo patent that the Board think it well worth while to run a small financial risk in order to obtain 
thorn." Bventoally the Govornmont autburized the Ganjam and Yizagapatam Districts to be i^ented for throe years 
to Mr. Minobin, the South Aroot District to Messrs. Parry and Com^iany, tho North Arcot District to Messrs. Corbet 
and Company, and the Chingleput District to Mr, T. Pritchard, on the new system. The rates of duty f<ip Ganjam 
and Vizogapatam were fixed at the same figures as those in Mr. Minebin's first contract, but ho was required to pay 
over to Government 75 per cent, of his toddy rents instead of 50 per cent. In North Arcot, South Arcot, and Chingte« 
put tho excise duty was fixed at Rupees 1-12.0 per gallon for spirits 30* nnder proof, and it was sotiled that if it appeared 
that tho sunu to be paid to Government by tho rontors in any year would bo likely to fall short of oortain minimum 
amounts, it should be open to the Government to cancel the lease by giving throe months* notice. Tho ** experimental 
exoise system " may ^ thus summarized. It gave tho monopoly of mauufaoturo and sale in a district to one poison or firm 
who paid a fixed excise on each gallon of spirits Inaving the diatillery, and sold it under the regulations and restriction 
as to num^r of shops, minimum price, Ac., of tho farming system, with the further precaution that dilution was not 
allowed. This system was bolter than tho farming systom, in that it gave Government the moans of liscertaining the 
exact quantity of spirit ooiiscimed, and bccouse the quantity consumed being taxed at so much a gallon tho induceitient 
to fresh consumption wm lessened. The sYsteiii was uuauited to parts of the country which were so thinly populated 
and inaccessible that spirits which had paid a reasonable excise at a distant distillery could not bo carried into them uud 
sold nt a remunerative rate. From the r«nurtis mude it appeared that tho cost of making and distributing arrack varied 
us follows under this system. For spirit 30’ utidor proof : —Ganjam, Rupees 1*3-2 per gallon ; Vizagupatam, Rupees 1 -5-2 
per gallou ; Chingleput, Rupees 0.13-9 per gallon ; South Arcot, lliqmes 1-1*3 per gallon. For spirit 20* under pnmf : — 
North Arcot, Rnpees 1*2*04^ per gallon. Kxcluding the exciHoduty then Uupoes l-i-O per gallon in the Norlliern Dislriets 
and Rupees 1*2*0 per gallon iu the Southern Districts — other than North Arcot — was the lowest rate at which it w'ould jiay 
the distiller to sell j and, allowing a miuimiiin of tivo annhs a gallou for the retail profits which wont to the sslesmun, 
the minimum retail price to the public might be taken as HuiKies 1-0-0 in the Northern Districts and Hupta's 1-4-0 in tho 
Snijthera Districts (except North Arcot), plus the excise. In North Arcot, where the spirits wm'o 20* under proof, tho 
minimum price might be taken as iit Rupees l-5-O, plus tho excise. Tho average retail prices actually chni'god after tho 
duty had been paid were Rupees 3-11*4 in Chingleput and Rupoos 4-4 O in North Aroot, out of which tho distiller 
f>biai lied a profit of about Uupoc I in the ffirrnnr case and Hu pees 1 -2-0 in tho latter. (9) st/stent o/" 

wioti iiiit/ t ntion.— i bo Hoard of Revenue subdecpiently made a rccommoudalion to Government, tliat what may bo termed 
*' the second or improved oiciso system*' should be introduced into tho Ganjam, Yizagapatam, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Nolloro, Salem, Trichinopoly, and Neilgherry districts on contracts extending to throe yearn, fixim 
the Lat July 1875, and that an irnpruvod farming system should also bo adopted in tho other districts of tlie Presidency. 
Hie Government sanctioned tbeae proposals, end, after aomo discussion, tho districts of Coimbatore and Tanjoroand the 
town ot Bollary wore added to tho list of those into whioh the now excise system was to be ihtroduoed. It was also 
settled that the toddy farms should in those cases bo separated from tbe arrack contracts. The main differences 
between tho improved excise system ami tho ex{>erimental excise system were ; — " a" that under tho former the duty 
on spirits was fizod^with reference to tho actual selling price of epirits in the districts concemod, instead of being an 
arbitrary rate i *' b ** that the contractors were not i>crmitted to sell spirits beyond a fixed maximum price, in order to 
})rttvent their aeouring to themselves a large profit on a small and easily* managed consumption to the detriment of the 
excise duty, and the neglaot of the supply of outlying tracts of country ; and " o '* that a minimum gnaranteed revenue 
for each district was anivad at by tenders iu tho open market, so that a public estimate might bo occasionally obtained 
of that normal cooaamption of spirits in each locality upon which the State is entitled to levy its oxoise. Tho improved 
farming system required that all spirits jsbould be sold at certain specified strengths, and at retail nirtcs between certain 
6[>ocifiod miuimaand maxima. It also provided, as far as possible, for the manufacture of all spirits at central distil- 
leries, sobjoot to Government inspection and control. (10) Oenetal larw of the recent £j>ei 9 e «v«fem.-*The excise 
system till quta recently prevailing, and arrived at by tho stops above detailed, may be thus summarized. The 
monopoly both of manufacture and 'of sale in each district was assigned to a single contractor, who had to pay 
duty at a certain rata on each gallon issued from the distille^, and who further guaranteed to Government a certain 
^‘vonno toUM by competitive tenders. Maximum and minimum prices were fixed within which the contractor’s 
licensees in the shops were bound to sell to consumers. The range of price permitted was 8 annas per gallon. There 
was a surcharge of duty at 8 annas a gallon i>ayable on spirits sold in municipal towns ; and for such spirits maximum 
ttinl raitiimiim prices were allowed in excess of tho ordinary rates by 8 annas a gallon. Higher prices being pussible in 
the towns than in rural tracts, higher duty was thus obtatned. The imposition of a maxtmnm price wus inletidcd to 
lirwvoiit the Mutators from seeking io obtain all their pnifits by enhancing prices in tho towns, and to give them an 
itaerest in affoiding proper facilities of supply to, and preventing illicit supply in, outlying tiuets. The work of 
prcreolioit of illicit consomptioa was supposml to bo pruvidod fur by tho cuutraotors. In adjosting tho maximum aud 
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been tolerant of the use of spirituous liquors^ but the revenue raised by it was not 
in former days considerable. The old Hindoo Governments manufactured and sold 
ardent spirits themselves, and kept the sale of fermented palm-juice under their 
own immediate supervision. The excise administration of England has not much 


minimnm price#, which were fixed by Oovemmonfc, Bllowance wan made for cost at epirits, excise duty, cost of distribu- 
tion within the district, charfjo for adminiatratiou and prevention, and profits of renter and retailors. The loasos were 
for periods of three yiwtrs. rhis, it will be observed, was a system of larj^ monopolies artifioially rof^olatod. In its 
favor is to be said that it was superior to the ubsoluto fanning Bystom, whioh it superseded and under w’^bich knowledge 
of the oonsumption and regulation of the taxation were unattainable ; that it led to concentration of manafacture and 
the use therein of improved appliances and cheaper methods ; that the nso of unwholesome materials in manufaoturo 
became impossible ; and that the revenue a'as got in without risk or difficulty. In other respects, it failed to secure the 
advantages oxi»octed from it. Tho routers did not give adequate facilities for snjiply in outlying tracts, and closed a 
largo number of shops previously exist ing ; they almost invariably charged the higlieat price allowed under tlieir 
contracts ; they reduced the profits of tho retnilew to such an extent that these <loalers wore forced to Book remunera- 
tion in illicit practices, which in such hands are specially dangerous to the revenue and ^fficuli to detect; they did 
little for prevention ; and they looked entirely to their own profits and not nt all to the interests of Oovommeot as 
hoped. Tho guuranioe system also broke down. It was anticipated that the guamiiteos which wore to operate as a 
stimulus to tho renters to work ft>r i*cvnnuo os well as for their own profit, would bo settled by compotitinu and ensure 
good management ; but tho large firTus and capitalists who alone can embark in tho business did not bid against each 
other. The guaranteed revenuos consequently became so low that the duty was practically paid on (luantitioa issued, 
which the monopolists were scurcoly concerned to extend. According to tho accounts furnished by tho renters thorn- 
solves, their profits for the year 1883-84 were 21*47 por cent, on the arrack revenue realized by Govcruinout in the 
excise districts. (11) ChangsA effected tn 1884. — Under these ciroumstancus the Government rcsolvod on certain 
changes. The object in view was to raise the taxation on country spirits, which is now in most districts considerably 
below the import rate, np to that level ; such being the maximum attainable. The extent to which this is possible at 
present varies in difforoni parts of tho country with tho habits of the people, tho price which they cuti pay, and tho 
facility with which illicit spirits can be made or sold with impunity. In some places, ohiefiy towns, it is possible nt 
present without induoing illicit maniifnotoro to obtain prices which admit of the import rate of duty being paid i and 
until this level is attained everywhere, there must be varying rates of prico and of taxation. Tho problem is to 
devise a system whioh shall allow of sufficient range of rates, while affording reasonable security that the highest 
possible rates shall bo reached in each locality. Tliis requirement is satisfied by tho system now adopted. The taxation 
on spirits is divided into two parts, one fixed and one fluctuating. The first is taken in tho shape of fixed duty, 
when tho spirits leave the distillery t the second in the shape of a lump sum for the privilege of vend in the locality 
snob lump sum being fixed by p\ih1io auction. The holder of the privilege will raise the price if ho can; and, if 
sneoessfnl, competition will at the next auction convert his profits into duty payable to Government. The proportion 
whioh the fixed bears to the variable taxation is now evidently too low ; but it is hoped that this will be corrected when 
the next contracts are entered into. The next change of importance which has boon effected is tho soparato disposal 
of the privileges of mamifacturc and sale, which under the old excise system were granted in one monopoly. The 
concentration of the manufacture hiut been retained. The whole of the spirit required for each district is still made 
at some large distillery which, as a rule, is within the district limits. In some cases however the nmniifacttirors 
deliver liquor made elsewhere at a central depdt in the district where it is excised and issued to the vendors. 
Except in some special localities tiu: vendors pay Rupees 2 per gallon on removing the spirits; and tho supply 
monopoly is given to the tenderer who, by making the spirits most cheaply, is able to offer to Govorument the 
highest share out of this charge. Tho above remarks apply only to those districts in which the monopoly of the privilego 
of supply is still granted. In a few localities, however, what is knoWn as tho ** frec-Mupply " system has been started 
as an experiment. Its essence is that all licenced distillers are allowed to compete for tho custom of tho vend 
monopolists, who can supply themselves where they please, paying to Oovernmont a fixed sum per gallon. This 
system promises to be so Bucoessful that it will probably be largely extended on the conclusion of the current 
contracts. There has been ample oompotiiion, and the syatem promises a solution of tho difficnlty attending monopolies 
of supply, viz., that of adapting the spirits to the consumers' tastes. It should also foster scientific manufacture, 
as such will, by superior cheapness, beat country stills out of the field. The distilleries will still be under oompleto 
supervision, while the cheaper manafacture will advantage Government by leaving a larger margin out of tho 
pnoe for Government duty, lu regard to sale, the reforms inti'oduood have been devised with a view of getting 
rid eventnally of tho monopoly middlemen and of exclusive privileges, so far as the abolition of such privileges is 
coosistent with the maintenance of restriction on the numlmr of shops. It is not possible to abolish middlemen 
all at once, and the first step in the trausitiou from the large district monopolies to single shop rents was obvionaly 
to reduce the size of the areas in which the privilege of vend is assigned. Accordingly tho exolusive privilego of sale 
has been disposed of by auction, generally by talooks, but in certain tracts where tho shop sales were largo and where 
the class of shopkeepers was more intelligent and substantial, tho shops have been sold separately and the shopkeepers 
left to supply themselves from the competing distillers in the free-snpply tracts, and from the talook vendors (who are 
l>oand to supply within a fixcrl, maximum price) in other places. The reduction in size of tho sale inonojiolios should 
benefit the revenue, as it admits to tho business a class of smaller capitalialB among whom a really sound corn]»etition 
can bo set up, instead of the often falso competition under which the district monuiiolius of supply and sale w*ere 
disposed of under the old excise syfetem. These smaller capitalists should do tho work moro cheaply than tho 
district monopolists, and their employment therefore should leave greater scope for enhanooinent of duty. They 
should also, as a rule, be men of gnsalcr local knowTedgo and be more valuable for detection of illicit supply, working 
as they will for their own interest, than the hired servants of the district renters. Their local knowledge should 
enable them to form Juatcr estiuiatos of tbo adequacy of tho present supply where the excise renters have allowed 
the number of sho^ to be reduced. It is expect^ that when tho current contracts run out, it will be possible to 
reduce the areas still farther, aud to dispense with talook vendors in many more places. The attempt to regulate 
retail prioes has been given up, and the adjustment has been left to supply and demand though a minimum price is 
still prescribed in compliance with the existing law. The present tendency of prices is to enhancement, as the vendors 
endeavour to raiBe them as high as they can ; but excessive enhancement is not a matter to be regretted for the 
resulting rostriotiun in tho consumption is to the benefit of the people, nor can the price of country spirits advance 
beyond that at which imported or tull^ excised spirit can be sold. At the same time, vendors will be able to leduce 
prioes in places whore this measure is necessary. Prioes may be left to settle themselves, and whatever price is 
proved to be attainable, Government will get the benefit of it when the contracts are next put up to auction. As to 
strength, no spirits are allowed to leave the distilleries at more than 80” under proof, without payment of fall excise 
dnty, i.e.. Rupees 4 per gallon at proof strength or less. Even though such be paid, these spirits are not allowed to 
be sold except in foreign liquor shops. It is considered unnecessary to interfere with the strength at whioh spirits 
are sold in such shops, as even if diluted to enable them to compete with country spirits they will still have paid full 
proportionate duty. But the case is different as regards country spirits. To prevent them from competing with 
European spirits, the strength is limited to 80* nnder proof and under i and the strengths at which they may be sold 
are fixed at 80". 90*. and 00* under proof and no others. The object is to free Swopean spirite, whioh are nsaaUv sold 
at strengths above 80“ under proof, and which are, as a mis, consumed by classes well able to pay full duty, fim tho 
oompeticion of ^dcr-taxed spirita issued and sold at lowsr strengths i to prevent adulteration and dilution by tho shop- 
heeppre \ and also m order that means may be avaUabls for detecting snoh practices and (still mom important) the tele 
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analogy with Indian abkarry. In England a large class of rested interests has 
grovrn up in adrance of action by Government, and though this is checked to 
a limited extent and an enormous public income is derived therefrom of nearly a 
third of the Government revenue, the trade is essentially a private one. Legisla* 
tion on the liquor question in England is mainly conoenied with arrangements of 
a police nature, and general principles are necessarily to a gi’eat extent in abeyance. 
In India the Government has had^the advantage of beginning with a monopoly 
resting in their own hands. Further the amount at stake is much less, in Mfidra e- 
little more at the present day than a twelfth of the annual Government revenue. 
It has been possible therefore more or less to examine first principles, while pro- 
ceeding with the administration of the revenue. In this the Indian Governments 
occupy the same position as has been attained in Sweden by the self-denial of the 
community ; who have voluntarily placed an almost absolute controul over excise in 
the hands of the Government. Abkarry revenue in India is administered on the 
following principles ; which may bo described as consisting of two principles, and 
two counter-principles. First it is held that the practice to be controuled is a 
dangerous luxury, therefore its regidation is a legitimate function of the Govern- 
ment, especially when they find it already placed in their hands by the traditions 
of the country. oocondly the most efficient way to regulate the practice is to 
take steps for raising a revenue upon it, as taxation is that which most intimately 


i» the ahopauf iUicitly-mailr K)>irlrfj. Ni^urly nil the HlinpkrejHMH know how to distil ; but with tlie rude appli.tnres which 
nlf.'ue they cao Ooturnund tlM-vcun h:n'<Ny niuke the hij^lior HiivnjrthH 20’ and HO"* under proof at ull, and they cannot 
late the Atrontfth with Miiftit-ient uceurat-y to e.scnpe dot.eetioii. If it wore eertniii that illicit di.^tillution yi-ro absolutely 
iriipoBsible, tbo regulation of Htrength mij^ht perba)is bo dirt|MMiiicd with. The last change of conBoipiori/i» is the nulue- 
tiorj of the period for wluh’h tin* exclusive pnvih?gos arc to run. It u«od to bo throe years ; in lH8i the period wiis 
made eighteen nionthe io as to conclude with thu otlioial year 1>i85-8d» but thereafter tho contmete are to be amiuiil. 
M'hi! object in ^‘ew ie to enable (rovornincnt to bring into opemtion and epeodily to bmietit by any iinprovomentR in 
tho systom which experietioo may KuggoAt, and to ezpodito tho pmeess of lovolling up tho taxation on country spiriu 
IO tho import mte. It was thought that tho ahortnosa of tho period would provont adequate bids at the auctions • 
but it aoeraa that with aniall centracta, such us thoae for taluoka and ahopa, a year it long cuougii. Such at l»?ast ia the 
conchiaion to bo drawn from tho anloa (for a year only) of the tialdy and rented airack loaaoa whicb in IHSl produced 
an tn< roaao of lakha or more than twenty por cent { of tho airaok contracta th 3 Ji diapoaed of which aoM for eighteon 
month.** at an inereaaed rcvuuue of nearly 11 lakhs a*year or about fifty per cent. | and of tho toddy and rented arrack 
fiirni!* sold in IS85 and from which an increase is oxfioctod of about ao?on lakl 


\ irgc increaao already secured in ItiBl, only a year before. 


lakha or about twenty por cent. uj>od the 
(1^) CKanj^ss now immiaant in t/w» low. A Bill for the 


cousMlMlation and amendment of tho Abkarry laws ia now ponding before the local Legislative Council and will shortly 
bi- p iv-iod. Its principiil object is to improve tho ad ininistrutioii by tho appointment of a Commiasionor of Abkarrv 
who will have the full controul of thu Abkarry revenue and uiuior whose orders the CoUootora of dtalricU and tht'ir 


aubordinatca will be placed, ao far a» their duties relate to tho Abkarry. For economy's sako, it liaa been decided that 
tho ajipointmenta of Cummissioncr «if Salt and of Abkarry Revenue shall bo hold by a single officer, and that the 
preventive action neoesaary fer thu protection of the Abkarry’ ahall bo entrusted to tho proventivo agency already enter- 
taineil throughout tho IVcsidoncy for the protection the Suit Revenue. Tho Bill provides tho nocesaary powora. 
It also legalises the levy of the toddy revunno by the imposition of a treo-Uz and authorUoa tho framing of such 
rules, to have the force of law, as Oovernment may from time to time find necoasary for thu regulation of the details 
of the adminiHiraticin. 1 he object of the lliil ia, in short, the improvemont of the revenue by tho concentration on 
tho anhjoct of the attention of a ainglo responaiblo officer of standing and oxporienoe { by tho power, under the rules 
of varying its treatment as circumatanees may roqiiire ; and by the sabstitutiun for the irregular and imporfoet 
I»rovcritive action of the contractors of iho uniform and poraiatent pressure of a highly organized and well paid 
department of the Steto. Provieton ia also made for tim regolatioB and repression by taxation of tho use, hitherto 
quite uiirestm^. of ^ mtosieaU^ drugs as gauja. Ac., which are highly injurious both to tho moral and to tho 
ph^ieal well^i^l^ the people. (13> Fre^russ qf the reeenue during iks century. — In the year 18(X)-1, the amotint 
realised by tlw wurty throoghout the Presideaoy was little over two Ukhs of mpeos, but in 1807-8 it had risen 
i ^ during tbo following three years it rose to nearly nine lakhs. From that year up to 

1KI3-33. whon the revenao stood at upwards of 18 lakhs, there was a steady annual rise except in 1824-25, which was 
a year of aearcity, and when a chock waa received which lasted for the live following years. In 1832-33 the average 
price of unhuaked rioe of the second sort roao from 66 aeera to 45 seers per rupee, and in the following year to 36 
spcia. During this period ooourred a very aorious famine in Goontoor and the other northern districts, and the effects 
were lit once visible on the abkarry coUootiona, which fell from 18 lakhs to 16 lakhs, and then to little over 14 lakhs. 
Though prices fell subsequently to their former rates, the abkarry revenue did not recover till the voor 1842-43 when 
It stood again at a Utile under 18 lakha. From this year up io 186S-56, when the revenue touched 22| lakhs* them 
was a regular inoreese, year by year, except in the two years of scarcity, 1846-47 and 1854-55. Tb« abkarry revenue 
rose from the 22| lakhs noted above to upwards of 30 lakhs in 1860-61, to nearly 42 lakhs in 1865-66, and to nearlv 
01 lakha in 1869-70. In those fourteon years the revenue increased nearly threefold. Tho greater part of the 
increase v^ osnng to the enhanced Uxation on tpiritnous and fermented liquors resulting from the keen competition 
anioug abkarry farmers at the different auction sales, but it was also dns to increased consumption, lu 1875-76 tho 
abkarry revenue amounted to G5 lakhs. In the two following years it decreased on tho average by nearly fifteen lakhs 
under*-^*** ^ 1876-78. In 1878-79 it recovered to noarly 61 lakhs. The actual collections aiuoe 1870 have 
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touches the people. There is in fact no impropriety, subject to considerations here- 
after to be mentioned, in the Government aiming at the greatest net gain to them- 
selves which may bo realizable. In raising thus the price of the article above its 
natural trade value, the Government tax the purchasers for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens ; but this is legitimate, considering the nature of the commodity 
purchased, as above-mentioned. Thirdly however there is the counter-principle 
that the agency employed by the Government in these measures should not be such 
as to stimulate the practice while nominally repressing it by taxation. And fourthly 
there is 'another counter-principle, that it is useless to push taxation so far as to 
run the risk of thereby encouraging illicit usages, in other words of smuggling. To 
follow these last two considerations in all their ramifications is a work of consider- 
able labour and delicacy, and forms the basis of the numerous details involved in the 
administration of the abkarr}-^ revenue. The question of agency in particular, 
suoh as shall tax without creating trade, underlies all the Government measures 
of legislation and administration connected "with the siibject. To ascertain tho 
limit of excise taxation is also a difficult financial question, involving an examination 
of the varying conditions to be found in different parts of the country. The use of 
ei^imulsting and intoxicating liquors arises inevitably out of tho increase of wealth 
and intellectual labour, and there is no reason to suppose that the administration 
of the Madras Government has on the whole done otnerwise than to wait upon and 
follow the natural propensities of the population. The increase in abkarry revenue 
in the native-ruled state of Travancore has in the last half century run to a great 
extent parallel with that in the Madras Presidency. 

612. Sources op Revenue. — The present sources of the abkarry revenue in this 
Presidency are first the tax upon tlie manufacture and sale of country -made spirits or 
arrack ; secondly tho tax upon the sale of date-toddy, palmyra-toddy, and cocoanut- 
toddy ; thirdly tho proceeds of the sale-licenses for the sale of Foreign sj)irits and 
mnes, and of beer; and fourthly the receipts from fees for mariufnctuving licenses 
for the distillation of spirits by the European process, and for the eslablislimciit of 
breweries. Tho revenue is mainly derived at prosemt from the first (wo it('n»s. 
The country spirit , which is in most general use thronghont the Presidency, is an 
ardent spirit, traiusparent. and colourless like gin. Tbougli cidled arraek, it is 
properly speaking rum, as it is distilled from sugar-cane- jaggery, palmyra -jaggery, 
datc-jaggery and molasses, or from a combination of these substance together with 
a small quantity of acacia bark. The spirit con.sumed in every district, except. 

g art of Vizagapatam, Godavery, parts of Kistna and Knrnool, Malabar and South 
'anara is distilled from these ingredients. Ganjam and tho Coast talooks of 
Vizagapatam are at present supplied by Messrs. Minchin brothers and Co,, with 
rum from their sugar factory at Aska in the former district. In the hill tracts of 
these two districts however tho spirit generally consumed is distilled from "mohwa” 
flowers, and when they are not procurable from grain. In Godavery, Malabar 
and South Canara spii-its arc invariably distilled from toddy, and this is tho case 
generally in the Kistna also and parts of Kurnool, The following are the details 
of distillation by the native method. When the arrack is distilled from jaggery 
or unrefined sugar, this is broken up and put in water to ferment together with 
the bark for four days ; then the whole is boiled in an earthen pot, tho vapour being 
caught at the top in a tube of bamboo and carried on so as to fall into another 
pot, or into some condensing vessel placed in cold water. Distillation is effected 
in half a day. Sometimes the first product is re-distilled. When the arrack is 
manufactured from toddy, a quantity of this is taken on tho second day after being 
drawn from the tree and put in a large earthen pot on an oven. On the top of this, 
a small earthen pan, having three holes at the sides, is placed, and over this a 
brass pot containing cold water. The edge of the intermediate vessel is tightly 
secured with cloths so as to retain tho vapour, and from a hole in one side a pipe is 
fixed to convey the spirits into a bottle. The cold water in the upper vessel, wliich 
is open to the air and used for condensing, is renewed from time to time as it 
becomes heated, until distillation is completed. Women generally attend to this 
work. Ten qu.arts of toddy will yield about one of proof spirits. The first bottle 
drawn will be first-rate arrack; the second bottle, second quality. To make the 
very best arrack, totldy and arrack arc mixed together and distilled. 'I’lic pooph- 
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believe that it is in order to impart a strong intoxicating quality that tlio bark of 
l,he acacia is added wlien at rack is made from jaggery ; but in reality this is added 
on account of the tannin it contains, and in order to precipitate the albuminous 
substances contained in the jaggery. The spirits produced on the East Coast 
are not considered equal in purity and excellence to those distilled on the West 
Coast. The preparation of toddy (a Hindostany word) is a familiar process 
in every Madras village. Throughout the northern districts it is drawn both 
from the date and from the palmyra palm ; in the southern districts and on tho 
west coast from the cocoanut and palmyra. In the hill tracts of the Northern 
Circars and on the West Coast much toddy is also obtained from tho wild sago 
palm. D.ate-toddy is tho fermented juice of the date palm. The juice is extracted 
by making an incision in tlio bark of the trees and letting it exude. It may be 
taken at any period of the year, but only for tlireo months out of the twelve from 
each tree. The average produce varies very much in different localities, and this 
question is being investigateil. Date-toddy is largeW used in the Bellary District; 
it is also used in Kurnool, Cuddupah, Godavery, Ganjam and Vizagapatam, tho 
upper ])oi’tioiis of Salem and in parts of North Arcot. Palmyra-toddy is another 
description. This is cbtaiiu'd from the palmyra tree by squeezing tho young shoots 
in a rude apparatus contrived for the purpose, after their ends have been cut 
off. After eight days of this process the juice begins to exude. The male trees 
])roduce toddy from January to April, and the female from February to May. 
The question of averag<f produce is under investigation. These trees are to be 
found in almost every district, but they are most plentiful in the southern districts 
of the Eastern Coast. Cocoanut toddy is obtained from the cocoanut tree by the 
same process as the palmyra toddy, and tho average produce is probably the same. 
Tho liquor may be drawn at any period of the year, btit not for more than six 
months out of the twelve from each tree. Cocoanut toddy is very largely in demand 
in the Tanjore District, in parts of Trichinopoly and in Canara and Malabar, but in 
other parts of tho country it is not a beverage in general use, as the cocoanut 
groves are not so thickly spread over the country as to make it ciisily procurable. 
'L’oddy ferments after standing for a few hours in tbo heat of the day ; and spoils, 
turning into sour vinegar, in t^vo or three days. Toddy is also employed for yeast 
ill making whoaten bread and rice cakes. All tho beer now made in tho Pre- 
sidency i'i made from malt and liops, in the same manner a.s in England. The malt 
is mostly imported from Eiii’opo, the local barley usually yielding a very poor 
extract. Some malt is liowever imported from the Piinjaul). Foreign liquors 
need no description. Tho improvements in the distillation of ordinary arrack 
have be»'n recently so great, many Europeans being engageil in tho process and 
Kiiropean machinery heing used, that the distinction of ‘spirits made 0 )i (ho Enro- 
]»<-an process ’ is at tlu; prosetit day little more than technical for purposes of 
assessment; see paragraph (ild below. Tliere i.s a fermented liejnor in use in 
the Jcypore Zcmiiularry tiaiiied sowda which appears to bo somewhat similar to 
the pachwyo or rice-ht'er of Bengal. It is however made from raggy, not rict;. 
A liquor drug, made from a cold infusion of the roots of Plumbago Zoylanica jind 
Wrightia antidysentcrica, inixc'd with rice flour and dried, is used to sUirt fermen- 
tation. This liquor is includc<l in the rented farms, and is not separately taxed. 
IMethylatcd spirits for use in manufactures, &c., are prepared in several distilleries, 
by the usual method of tlie admixture of one-ninth of wood naplitha (methyl, 
alcohol) or of one-and-a-half per cent, of caoutchoucine with j)lain spirits of not 
less strength tlian 30' over proof. The duty on spirits used for this purpose is 
five per cent, ad valorem. 

613. Law. — The right of Government to tho revenue from abkarry is re.served 
under Section 4 of Madras Regulation XXV of 1802. The aVikarry revenue in the 
town and suburbs of Madras is regulated by India Act XIX of 1852. Under 
Section 2 of India Act III of 1856 abkarry officers are empowered to make arrests 
in certain cases. The law relating to the abkarry of the Madras Presidency beyond 
the limits of the Madras abkarry as prescribed by India Act XIX of 1852 is found 
in Madras Act III of 1864. The whole law regarding abkarry as contained in 
India Act XIX of 1852 and Madras Act HI of 1864 was amended by Madi'as Act 
V i>f 1870. Rules relating to the .sale of spirituous and intoxicating liquors in the 
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town of Madras are contained in Sections 179 to 189 of Madras Act I of 1884, the 
City of Madras Municipal Act. References to the existing law by subject-headings 
are given in Vol. II., App. LIV., under the title Abkarry. The rules under these 
enactments having the force of law are given in the next foot-note. [*] The whole 
of the existing laws on the subject of abkarry will probably be repealed by the 
passing of an Abkarry Bill now before the local Legislative Council. 

014. Methods or Administration. — The following is a brief description of the 
different methods for realizing the revenue and simultaneously laying a check on 
the habits of the people, either now prevailing, or so recently prevailing as to bo 
intimately concerned with the present administration. They will be described as 
relating to (a) arrack, (//) toddy, (r) miscellaneous items. 

615. The arrack abkarry of the town of Madras has always been managed by 
the Government without the intervention of general farmers, and their relations to 
the machinery of supply are or have been till quite recently very much the same 
as those of the abkarry fanners to their subordinates. The Act is India Act XIX 
of 1852, as amended by Madras Act V of 1879. The area of the Madras Town 
Abkarry was defined in the first Act as extending eight miles beyond the limits 
of the town proper or beyond the High Court’s original jurisdiction. The 
tract thus outside the town known as the “outside limits” was intended to 
interpose between the highly priced and highly taxed liquor consumed in the town 
and the cheap and more lightly taxed liquor sold in the surrounding district of 
Chingleput, a belt of countiy in which the prices and taxation should be lower than 
in the former and higher than in the latter ; so as to diminish the incentive to 
smuggle liquor into tlie town. But the taxation of liquor in Chingleput having 
been in recent years brought more up to the level of the town duty, the continnance 
of this measure of precaution was found unnecessary and has been abandoned ; 
the tract having been amalgamated with the rest of the Chingleput District. Until 
April 1, 1885, the arrack system in the town of Madras was as follows. Govern- 
ment retained in its own hand.s the right of supplying the spirits consumed, 
which were of two kinds : Colombo arrack, a superior article distilled from 
cocoanut toddy and imported from Ceylon; and puttay arrack, locally made from 
jaggery, and so called because of the use of acacia bark in its manufacture. Botl; 
kinds of spirit were obtained from contractors and wore retailed to the shoj)keepers 
at a profit more than sutfieient to cover all expenses, and with a duty more than 
proportionate according to strength to the tariff rate of import duty on foreign 
spirits, which latter were tliorcforo pro tanto protected within th{« limit s of the lowm. 
Under this arrangement the shop-ktjepers entered into an engagement calleil a dowlo, 
whereby they agreed to sell, or at least to pay the duty on, certain (juaut.iti«;s of 
liquor supplied to tlxem daily from the Government stores and to i-etail them at 
certaip fixed rate.s, whether custom was forthcoming or not. The object of this 
provision was to prevent dilution and adulteration, the inducements to which were 
minimised by tlio requirement of a fixed daily minimum of sale ; ami thus to 
protect the consumer. A vei-y .similar system is commonly adopt.ijd by abkarry 
renters in the maHugement of their farms. As it ap]>earcd‘ however uiule.sirabro 
that Government should be so closely connected witli the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, and as the con.suniers in Madras town arc equally well able with those in 
mofussil districts to protect themselves against the siijjply of inferior and dele- 
terious beverage.s, it has now boon decided to abolish the entire system ; and 
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as a first step the annual sale by auction of the right to hold shop licenses has 
been substituted for the dowle system. The supply of spirits is still mtho hands of 
Government, but the shop-keepers aie left to buy as much or as little as they require 
and to sell at such prices as they please; and on the expiry on March 31, 1886, 
of the current contracts for the supply of arrack. Government will withdraw 
altogether from concern with the business and .will leave the licensed vendors to 
procure their supplies as may best suit them under the free-supply system. In the 
Jeypore country belonging to the Vizagapatam District also, with the exception of 
Koraputt, Hill Pachipenta and Hill Madgole, which are rented out, the Govern- 
ment desds directly with shop-keepei’s. Prior to 1868, the whole of Jeypore was 
rented out, but in consequence of grave irregularities and illegal exactions on the 
part of the renter, it was determined to discontinue the renting system. Liquor 
is now manufactured and sold by persons specially hcensed for the purpose in 
consideration of an annual payment. The liquor is manufactured from rice, raggy, 
and the mohwa flower. In certain parts of the country and under certain circum- 
stances the Government can exercise ho controul over the liquor trade except by 
managing it themselves. It is not the desire of Government however to keep it 
in their own hands more than is absolutely necessary. 

616. The farming method for arrack may have many forms. The form most, 
usual in this Presidency gives the exclusive privilege of both maimfacturo and sale 
within defined tracts to the contractors. The contracts under this system arc 
disposed of for a fixed period, usually a term of years, at open auction .sale. Tho 
contractors almost invariably sublet their contracts at a profit. Sometimes how- 
ever they adopt tho system of apportioning the outside villages among a numlx'r of 
sub-renters and of retaining tho principal town of the tract in theij* own hands. 
Occasionally they deal directly with shop-keepers in each vilhige. I n cei’tain cases 
the contractors have been requii'ed by Government to manage a jiarticular talook 
or town themselves, a limited number of stills only being allowed with a view to 
preparing the way for tho introduction of the excise system. About 1859-60 tho 
farms were placed in tho hands of largo capitalists by selling on tiro districts ; after 
ten years’ trial however the former system of talook farms was reverted fco, and 
this still obtains in the non-excise districts. The contractors make their own 
arrangements for obtaining material. They are bound to keep accounts of receipts 
and disbursements, and of manufacture and issue of liquor, which are open to 
examination by tho officers of Government ; to sell liquor only at tho prescribed 
strengths, and at prices between certain maximum and minimum limits ; to uso 
proper meastires ; and to allow inspection of premises by officers of Government. 
The monopoly is subject to the condition that liquor manufaf;tured by any other 
person on the European process may be excised by the Government and brought 
into tho market for sale on payment of the import rate of duty proscribed for similar 
articles. The farming method prevails at the present day in the Godavery, Kistna, 
Malabar and South Canara Districts; and in parts of the Vizagapatam and Kurnool 
Districts. The statistical and administrative controul given by tho farming method 
is however insufiSciont for the purposes of Government. There is no certainty as to 
the quantities of liquor sold, and no controul over strength or prices. Tho excise 
system is therefore to be preferred, even though it may at first lead to some loss of 
revenue. Formerly the toddy farms were for convenience combined in every case 
with the arrack farms, and this is still so in all the districts specified above except 
Vizagapatam. The arrack and toddy interests however being separate and in some 
particulars opposed, it is held to be more advantageous to enti ust (hom to setjarjito 
persons, and that is now being done. A difficulty in the way of separation occiir.s 
only in those parts of tho country whore arrack is made from toddy, and th(! tietails 
of the two administratlou.s ai‘o thus intermixed. 

617. The excise method for arrack, briefly stated, differs from tho farming 
method as follows. The manufacture of spirits is restricted to one, or jit most two, 
distilleries. At those a Government gauging establi.shinent is maintaiiU'd ; and tlu^ 
revenue is levied by a still-head duty on the quantity actually passed out for 
consumption, instead of by a lump payment calculated irrespectively of the quantity 
o1r spirits consumed. Under tho farming system the farmer has always the mono- 
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p<dl7 butb of supply and of vend. Under the excise system, the two monopolies are 
disposed of separately ; though the same contractor may take up both. The steps 
by which this position has been reached will have been seen in the sketch history. 
As worked at present date, the system presents the following varieties. In the 
South Arcot Distnct, the monopoly both of the supply and of the vend of country 
spirits is held by a single firm. In the rest of the excise districts, oxc<'j)t what are 
known as the ** free*8upply ” districts, the monopolies of supply and vend arc sepa- 
rated ; the former being held by single persons or firms for the whole district, and 
the latter having been sold by auction, generally by the talook, but in a few instances 
by the shop. In the “ free-supply ” districts (Uhingleput, Trichinopoly, llellary 
town, and part of Kurnool), while the vend monopolies have been siinilariy disposed 
of, the vend monopolists have been left free to procure their supplies whence they 
please, subject to the payment of duty on the quantity which they purchase. 

• 618. In the town of Madras the Government directly administer the toddy 
revenue, as they formerly did the arrack revenue. In this case however they do 
not supply the liquor to the shop-keepers. The shop-keepers obtain it themselves, 
under certain conditions imposed to ensure the Government revenue. Having first 
taken a license from Government they enter into private engagements with the 
owners of gardens to draw toddy from the trees situated in those gardens. The 
Government officers are provided with a list of the gardens and trees which the 
shop-keeper thus proposes to utilize, and to make sure that no others are used 
they stamp the trees themselves with marks indicating the season for which toddy 
is to be drawn. Wlien the shop-keeper has decided on the number of trees which 
he wishes to utilize, the Government fix a corresponding sum which he mu. t pay 
daily, as dowle or duty. As a rule the number of trees employcid by a particular 
shop is constant, and the shops are arranged in four claa.ses indicating the ordinary 
number of trees assigned to them. When extra trees are desired by the shop- 
keeper, these are allowed to be used at fixed rates, or on extra dowle as it is called. 
Toddy cannot be extracted from any tree until it has been stamped and regi.<lej’ed 
by the abkarry officer.^. Besides the permanent .shops for the sale of cocoanut- 
toddy, from 100 to 120 shops for the sale of palmyi-a-todd}'^ are opened in the three 
months when the palmyra trees yield. In Jcypore also there is a direct or ainanny 
management of toddy, ^'he toddy in Jeypore is drawn from the sago and date 
palms. 

619. In every other case but those mentioned in the last p.aragraph the toddy 
revenue is managed exclusively on the farming system, the rents b('ing put up to 
public auction and the revenue being thence derived. Tho domestic manufacture 
of toddy except in the border mountains of South Canara and tho agency tracts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapataro is forbidden under Section 28 of Act 111 of 1864. The 
particulars of the connection between the arrack and toddy farms liavc been 
mentioned above. The toddy-renters obtain toddy from palm trees on Government 
waste land free of payment, but they must make their own arrangements with the 
owners of puttah or inam lands for the use of trees standing thereon. It i.s in con- 
templation to abolish the toddy-fanning system and to substitute for it a system of 
tree tax analogous to that in force in Madras town. The design is thus to raise the 
toddy revenue in tho course of time to an amount at least approximately corre- 
sponding to the alcoholic strength of the toddy itself, and to diminish the incitements 
to drunkenness which are now caused by the extreme cheapness of the beverage as 
compared with arrack. 

620. A small revenue is derived from license fees for the retail vend of foreign 
spirits and wines and of beer. The fees charged for licenses for Hotels and Refre,sh- 
ment Rooms vary from Rupees 300 to 60 per annum, according to the locality 
and the estimated scale of tho transactions. That for wholc.sale licenses is Rupees 25 
per annum in the mofusail. No license is at present required for wholc.sale vend in 
the town of Madras. The fees charged for retail licenses (not to be drunk on the 
premises) are Rupees 100 per annum in Madras, and Rupees 50 per annum in the 
mofussil. Retail licenses for the sale of foreign spirits, &c., to be drunk on the 
premises arc put up to auction annually, at upset prices of Rupees 50 per annum in 
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Madras and of Rupees 15 per annum in the mofussil. The fee for a license to distil 
spirits bv the European process is Rupees 100. Licenses for the sale of foreign 
spirits, ac., include the right to sell country beer. Previous to 1872 a revenue was 
derived from country-brewed beer in the shape of license fees for manufacture and 
retail vend ; in that year a duty of 1 anna per gallon was substituted for the brew- 
ing license fee. No restriction as to the places at which brewing might be carried 
on was imposed till 1875; but as the liquor sold under this name was found to 
contain noxious ingredients and was unwholesome, the permission to brew on the 
plains was withdrawn, the rate of excise was raised to 4 annas a gallon, and brewing 
was restricted to beer made of malt, hops and sugar only, the proportion of sugar 
and hops to be used in the manufacture being defined, and the alcoholic strength 
limited to 8 per cent. Recently in order to place country-brewed beer on an 
equality with imported beer, which was formerly protected, the duty has been 
reduced to the original rate of 1 anna per gallon, which is the same as the import 
duty. From the arrangements here, most of which came into force only from 
April 1, 1835, a miscellaneous abkarry revenue of about Rupees 85,000 per annum 
is e.vpocted. 

621. CoNSTiTDTiON OF DiifARTMENT. — It has recently been arranged that the 
supervision of Abkarry shall be transferred to the Salt Department, so that full 
advantage may be taken of the preventive agency, maintained by that department 
throughout the greater part of tho Presidency for the protection of the Salt 
Revenue. The head of the Salt Department is now denominated Commissioner of 
Salt and Abkarry Revenue, and the department is in course of being strengthened 
by the addition of a sufficient number of Assistant Inspectors for the allotment of 
one officer of that class to the charge of each distillery ; and by the formation of 
additional circles, each under the charge of an Inspector, for the due conduct of 
preventive action in those tracts to which the operations of the Salt Department 
proper were not extended. The number of Assistant Commissioners has also been 
increased by one, so as to provide better supervision in tho districts hithei^o 
included in the Central Division. 

622. Statistics. — Some remarks as to the progress of the Abkarry Revenue 
during the present century and a statement of the yearly collections since 1870 
have been given in the sketch history. The statements at foot [’ * show the 
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ooUectioiis in the Beveral districts, in the year 1884*85 ; - and the consumption ^ 
spirits 30^ under proof during the past three years in the excise districts and in 
Madras town, as to which alone trustworthy information under this head is available. 


OPIUM. 

628. Intboddctiok. — Opium is the dried juice of the unripe capsules of a 
species of poppy. The poppy plant is described botanically as an annual varying 
in height from one to six feet, erect, branched, of a glaucous green colour, with 
ovate-oblong sessile leaves, the stem and leaves generally smooth, the branches 
terminated by large flowers on long stalks, the capsules globose or roundish*ovato 
and smooth. There are two varieties of the plant, the papavor somniferum 
with red flowers and black seeds, and the papaver officinale with white flowers and 
white seeds. The former is grown on the Himalayas, but the opium of commerce 
is mostly manufactured from the papaver officinale. The juice is obtained as the 
plant stands by making incisions in the capsules and allowing it to exude. It is 
then inspissated or thickened by atmospheric evaporation, and finally made up into 
hard balls or c.ikes. The cultivation and preparation of opium forms a precarious 
industry. Opium is not largely consumed in any European country, ardent spirits 
being rather resorted to. Asiatic countries on the contrary, especially Chiba, 
Burmah, the Straits Settlements, and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
employ it in preference to any other narcotic or stimulant. It is stilted that excess 
in the use of opium is less injurious than excess in the use of spirituous liquoi*8 ; 
while on the other hand its moderate use after the age of 40 prevents waste of 
tissue, prolongs life, and makes the system less amenable to the influences of 
malarial and other poisons which vitiate the atmosphere of tropical countries. 
The usual process of preparing for actual use in the smoker’s pipe is to mix the 
raw opium with the ashes of the previously half-consumed opium, to make, an 
infusion of this in water ; and then to evaporate the infusion to the consistence of a 
thin extract, which is put in the pipe and smoked by incandescence. It is however 
also prepared and smoked in the form of solid pills about the size of a pea. 
Opium is grown in China, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and India. The Indian 
drug is the most esteemed, and fetches the highest price. The best Indian opium 
is that made in a large tract on the Ganges, about 600 miles in length and 200 
miles in breadth. This tract is divided for. administrative purposes into two 
agencies, Behar and Benares ; the central factm^ of the former being at Patna, and 
that of the latter being at Ohazeepore in the mvision of Benares. The opium of 
this tract is called Bengal opium. The cultivation there is a Government mono- 
poly, no person being allowed to grow the poppy except on account of Government. 
Annual engagements are entered into with the cultivators to sow a certain quantity 
of land, and to deliver the whole produce to Government at a fixed rate varying 
with quality. The engagement is confirmed by an advance of money. It is 
optional on the part of the cultivator to enter into this agreement, or to employ 
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hi9 land otherwise. Manufacture for Government then takes place at Patua and 
Qhazeeporo. Sale of the balls or cakes, the property of Government, takes 
])laco by auction. Merchants purchase, and with scarcely any deduction export 
viil Calcuttit to China and the other foreign markets. The number of chests of 
Bengal opium sold annually is about 56,000 ; realizing about 700 lakhs of rupees, 
of which two-thirds may be said to be revenue to Government. Hong Kong [*j 
takes about two-thirds of the total e^orts of the Bengal article, and the Straits 
Settlements about one-sixth. A small quantity comes to Ceylon. The native states 
of Central India grow a somewhat inferior opium, which is there cultivated free. 
It cannot however pass into British territoi'y, and consequently cannot reach the 
sea for export, without paying a special duty to the British Government. This is 
called Mnlwah opium. It has an intrinsic advantage over Bengal opium in being 
more easily prepared for smoking. From a chest of Bengal opium containing lOU 
catties only 56 to 60 of prepared opium is obtainable, while from a similar chest of 
Alai wall opium 70 to 76 catties can be had. Bengal opium I'oquires 36 hours to 
prepare for the pipe, but Malwah can bo prepared in a few hours. Malwah opium 
is made in flat circular cakes, of an average weight of lb. of a rusty brown 
colour with a strong odour, and with a bitter permanent taste. It is much adul- 
terated. Bombay exports to China nearly 40,000 chests of opium annually, the 
revenue to Government from duty being almost identical with that in Bengal from 
sales. The proportion retained in Bombay Presidency for home consumption is 
fractional. This Presidency is not the channel of export for opium to any exterior 
foreign country. It however imports from Malwah direct a small quantity for its 
own home consumption and that of adjoining native states and foreign settlempnts in 
Southern India. Opium is chiefly consumed in the northern districts, viz., Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavery, and Kistna. The classes that smoke it are the Ooriyahs, 
the hill-men generally, and the lower classes of Mahomodans. The Hindoos, except- 
ing those who have come from northern parts of India, do not use it to an 
appreciable extent except as a inedicinal preparation. The receipts in this Presi- 
dency are (a) the pass duty on opium imported into the Presidency, paid at Indore 
but credited to tliis Government, (b) the proceeds of the sale at public auction of 
the farms for the retail vend of opium, and the manufacture and vend of intoxi- 
c.nting drugs prepared from the poppy after such importiition, (c) fees levied on 
licenses for the sale of poppy-heads, and (d) fines levied for offences against the 
Ojiium Act and Rules. 

62 !•. Law. — The Act which regulates the opium revenue in this Presidency is 
Imlia Act I of 1873. The provisions of this law are mainly in the direction of 
making illegal the cultivation, manufacture, posses.sion, transport, import, e^roort, 
or sale, of opium otherwise than in accordance with rules to be mode by the Local 
Government ; and to give the latter the force of law. Conduct contravening the 
Act or rules w'ith reference to these particulars is punishable with imprisonment of 
not more than a year, or fine not exceeding Rupees 1 ,000, or both, non-payment of 
fine being comiuiiT.ablo into imprisonment for not more than six months ; and the 
opium or the poppy-heads concerned in such cases are liable to confiscation, 
together with the packages, coverings, animals, and conveyances. Officers of the 


(*] Skktcii Hihtohy or tub coyMicnoN iibtwbbn Indian -emowN Opium and thb China Mabkbt. — It {■ UBiuJIy sap- 
po»cil iliui Kiip;lan(l firiit introclucod opium into China, whUth an error. Early in tho sixteonth oontuiy tho use of the 
poppy wan known to tho Chincxo, or a century and a half before tho Enf^lish were concerned in iti oaUiration. It ia 
aiippoMcd to have bet*n introtlnccd brtih into China and into India by Mahomedau tradora. The monopoly of c^nm in 
flrhar wn« flriit actxnmod by the Indian Goeci-nment in 1778. Tho exclusive provision of opium cm aooomit of tho com* 
pany was then' lot in farm, first annnally, but from tho year 1781 In siicccfistvo contracts for four year*. The contractor 
ciiKHKcd to dolivor a curtain quantity of opium at a Used rate to bo paid by the Government. Under thie arraagemest 
it H-as found that tho opium doterioratod in quality, and the Government profile in cooeeqaenoe materially deoreaeed. 
Tho agency system wae therefore resorted to, and from tho time the first agent w'as appointed there was a marked 
improvement in tho trade, which contlnnod steadily to increase. Tho number of chests of opium in the first yeer of the 
sgency was 3,733, while in 1838-9 there were 11,6S9 chests- At this poriod a change took place in the China trade. Up 
to that titnp, though an ofllcial prohibition on opium eBisted in China, the sale of the drug had been tacitly permitted by 
the authorities ; and the trade had gradually grown from a small beginning into an important brenoh of industry, 
tiuflt^rs acting as though no prohibition on tho article eaisted. This rapid incroose of the opium trade however oansM 
nnt^incss on the part of the Chinese Government, and the desire to put it down at once and dfoctnally led to an out* 
ritgo, 20,000 chests of opitiin belonging to British traders being suddenly confiscated and destroyed. It was this act of 
violrnco that caused the Chinese war, which did not terminate nntil 1^2, The Ghincee then paid 21,000,000 dollars 
towards the expenses of the war, and a further sum of £1,250,000 to the owuors of the confiscated chests. The pro- 
hibit i«>n on npinni remained in force after tho treaty of 1842, but was Anillly repealed in tho year 1868. The increase 
in tite tni#lc nearly dmihlcd hetwoen tho years just named •, and now tlmt tho embargo is taken off, and the imporCaiiun 
into China is logalixod at a fixed duty the trade yearly increases in value. 
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Police. Eevenue, aud Excise departments, above the ^ade of a peon or constable, 
have power to enter and seize upon any unauthorized cultivation of the poppy or 
possession of opium, and are entitled to such I'ewards as the Magistrate in each case 
may adjudge. Sums of money due to Government under the Act are recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue. Arrears due to the farmers from their licensed vendors 
are also similarly recoverable, provided application is made to that effect to the 
Collector. The rules of the Madras Government under this Act bear date tlio 
22nd Juno 1880. Cultivation is not provided for, as there is none in the 1 re.si- 
denoy. There was some cultivation to a very small extent by hill-men on the 
Neilgherries, but it has since been prohibited. Manufacture of intoxicating drugs 

5 repared from the poppy is permitted under a license from competent authority, 
’lie rules contemplate throe classes of agents in the management of the traffic i 
first the importer or merchant who imports wholesale and sells again to tho 
separate vendor or the farmer who contracts with Government to vend by agency, 
secondly the farmer just mentioned, and thirdly the licensed vendor either direct 
under Government or under the farmer. Medical practitioners holding the drug 
for medical purposes are also recognized. The sale of more than three tolahs of 
opium, or of more than five seers of poppy-heads, is wholesale. At those amounts 
and under the sale is retail. The nature of the rules for controlling the different 
parts of the agency can best be seen from the remarks on tho procedure shown 
below. Opium confiscated under the Opium Act is sent to the Collector’s office, or 
destroyed if unfit for use. Intoxicating drugs confiscated are destroyed. Popjiy- 
heads confiscated are disposed of as the excise officer may direct. A Magistrate 
convicting an offender under the Opium Act may as above said grant a reward to 
any person who has contributed to the conviction of the offender. The law in detail 
is shown under the head of ‘ Opium ’ in Vol. II, App. LIV, and the rules having the 
force of law on the subject are given in the foot-note.f*] 

625. Constitution of Department. — The opium revenue in this Presidency 
is administered by Collectors controlled by the Board of Revenue. The Collector 
has power to appoint his Divisional officers or Treasury Deputies as officers in 
charge of the opium revenue of their respective ranges. In the Presidency town, 
the Act is worked by tho Town Abkarry Establishment under tho supervision of the 
Deputy Collector of Madras. 

626. Procedure. — Merchants intending to import opium or poppy-heads must 
obtain a license from the Board of Revenue through the Collector of the district 
into which it is to be imported. The license is granted in duplicate, of which one 
copy is furnished to the importer and the other sent to the Deputy Opium Agent 
at%idore. The importer purchases the required opium from the Malwah markets, 
and each consignment is produced before the Deputy Opium Agent, Indore, or one 
of his Assistant Agents, who, on the consignments being weighed and examined, 
issues a passport on payment of a pass duty at Rupees 700 a chest of 140 lb. with 
a dr^age allowance of ^ lb. The agent . accounts to Madras for this duty. The 
consignment is then conveyed by certain routes specified in the Board’s license 
and produced for examination liefore the Collector or other officer in charge of the 
excise revenue of the district in which the place cf destination is situate. After 
examination it is passed on to the consignee, who issues the drugs wholesale to tho 
farmers and licensed vendors. A licensed importer may sell by wholesale any 
quantity of opium or poppy-heads to a farmer, or licensed vendor, and a farmer 
or licensed vendor may similarly sell any quantity of opium to another farmer or 
licensed vendor, and to a medical practitioner in quantities that the practitioners are 
licensed to hold. Retail sale of opium is permitted under a license of the Collector 
or the farmer, but no such sale should be made at any Collector’s office or by 
licensed importers. A licensed vendor may sell by retail at one time to any person 
up to three tolahs of either opium or intoxicating drugs or five seers of poppy-noads. 
The number of shops for each farm should be decided by the Collector, and 


[■] OnVM Kobu HATim the roici or Lav.— U nder Act I of 187a Section* 6, 6 and 18 (Opinm), the following 
toe force of Uw Sections 5 and 18, Rnles — Rerenne Notification, Fort St. George Oaaetie Bnpplemeni, 

dated 82nd June 1880 ; (8) Rovenno Notiflesation, Fort St. George Oasette, dated 18th April 1881 ; (8) Amendmeiit 
bf Rale 81 i (4) Section 6, Daty on each oheet of Malwah opium imported Into the Madras Prosidenoy i <5) Second. 
claM Mayristrates empowered to try cases under Act-^ndioial Notification^ Fort St. George Gasette, dated 18ih 
October 1880. 
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Bold in auction at the commencement of each year either singly or in groups accord* 
ing to his discretion. Licenses and engagements are interchanged in respect of 
Uiich of them and hold good for one year. Tlie sale of any quantity of opium or 
intoxicating drugs exceeding three tolahs or of poppy-heads exceeding five seers is 
wholesale, and of any less quantity retail sale. Intoxicating drugs may be manufac* 
tiired from opium under the Collector's license. Any person may have in his 
]}ossession three tolahs of opium and intoxicating drugs and five seers of poppy-heads, 
pi*ovided they have been purchased from Government, a farmer, or a licensed vendor, 
OP medical practitioner. But no one can hold a greater quantity, unless he is a 
licensed importer, a farmer, or a licensed vendor, or medical practitioner, or unless 
specially authorised by the Collector with the Board’s sanction, in which case he 
can hold not more than one seer of opium or intoxicating drugs. Under a license 
from the Collector a medical practitioner may have for purely medicinal purposes 
one seer of opium, one seer of intoxicating drugs, and ten seers of poppy-heads. 
Persons wishing to transport opium from one district to another must first obtain 
a pass in the prescribed form for each consignment from the officer in charge of 
the opium revenue of the district from which such opium is to fee transported. 
Each package is stamped in the presence of the officer granting tlie pass with 
the official seal. No pass is granted unless the person applying for it produces 
a written permission for so applying from the officer in charge of the opium revenue 
of the district to which the opium is consigned. A copy of every transport pass.is 
sent to, the last-named excise officer, who examines the consignment on its arrival 
there, and if satisfied that the packages have not been tampered with, passes it on 
to the consignee. These rules apply * mutatis mutandis,’ to the consignments 
passing from one talook to another with the difference that in this case the 
Tahsildar of the respective localities is the officer granting passes and examining 
consignments. Exports to Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Bunganapully, Sundoor, 
Poodoocottali, and the French Settlements must be made under the license of the 
respective Residents or Political Agents of these places. [•'] 

627. Statistk^s. — Tlie current demand on account oF the opium revenue 
during the past three years and nine months of the present administration is given 
below,[*] The actual collections during the year 1883-81 under tlie several heads 
amounted to Kup(?e3 6,27,673 as shown below. [/J 


[5] Skrtck History or Opium Makaoeiivkt in tmir Pkkripkkcy.— There were no rci*tnction» on the ealo of opinm 
prior to IHHO, The Opium Act, IiuJin Ko. I of 1878, was brouglil into force tUronghout the PreRiilency on lit July 1880 
ntiil the sales of the opinm shops took placo in the months of July and Anguut following, lluriug the first two years 
Afirt fiino inonths tlio monopoly of the retail vend of opium and intoxicating drugs was sold by auction to the highest 
liidiler at the cuitnuonceinent of each official year, except in the hill tracts of Oanjaui. Vizagapatani, and Godarery, 
on the shop-ticense system. Under this system tho purchasers at ailction sales were bound to tako out licensos and 
niaintiiin shops at tlio loculitios prescribed, and pay, besides the purchaso money for the nionopoltr privilege, a monthly 
duty of one rupee for each shop. The monopoly of tho retail vend of opium and iotO-Ticatiug drugs did not then 
iiicfudo the privilege of vending poppy-beads for which separate licensos wore granted for a period of one year on 
payment of a foe of Uupocs 3 for each shop. The shop-liocnso system was abundoood in April 1883 in favour of a 
farming system under which the privilege of vonding opium, intoxicating drugs, and poppy-heads was sold by talooks. 
Tho sale of poppy-heads has very recently been separated from tho opium farms, and sopunito lirersos are gi^inted for 
thorn on payment of a small foo of annas. In the hill tracts of (ianjam, Vi/,ugap«tam, and Uodavery tlm privilege of 
retail rend has not boon sold bv auction as in the plains, but licenses have been granted by Collectors at their discretion, 
tho licensees being bound to sell the drug at prices not exceed ing a maximum j^rice proscribed. In the Vizagapatam 
hill tracts Government purchased the opium and supplied retail shop-keopeis at cert ain rules till t he b«rginntng of lH84-8f>. 
Since Isi April 1884 the supply there has been loft to a private contractor. Fi^ow let April 1885 a lump payment 
dcicriniiicd by tender has boon levied for the monopoly privilege of supply. 


[*3 Statistics or Opium Manaokment. 


— 

1880.81. • 

1881.82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Amount of auction sale of tho monopoly of vend of opium 
and intoxicatiiig drugs. 

r opium .. .. .. 

Licenso foes < intoxicating drugs . . 

(. poppy -heaos 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

RS. 

88,732 

6,601 

205 

72 

RS. 

1,58,678 

11,191 

993 

15 

as. 

1,85,337 

10,603 

2,204 

21 

MM. 

2,12,977 

j 31.868 
428 

Total, exclusive of pass duty . . 

1 1.06,700 

1,70,777 

1,98,365 

2,46,370 

Add pass duly on opium imported from Indore 

3,01,200 

2,68.535 

3,62,060 

4.13,260 

* Tout .. 

4.66,000 

4,30,312 

6,60,416 

6,68,520 


• ^ montbs only. 
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628. Imperial Post. — ^WitH tbe exception of occasional references in other Acts, 
India Act No. XIV of 1866 comprises ^e arhole law relating to the post office. [*] 
It is an Act for tae internal management of the department, for the regulation of 
postage charges, and for the punishment of ofiPences against the department. It 
amended India Act XVII of 1854. The details of the law under subjcct-hoads 
are shown under the head of * Post* in Vol. II, App. LIV. Under sections 19, 
21, 22, 23 and 63 of the Act, the Governor-General in Council is empowered to 
fix and alter the rate of postage and to frame rules for the conduct of the post 
office not inconsistent with the Act, and therein to prescribe tbe regulations, 
conditions and restrictions according to which all letters and other articles 811.111 
be posted, forwarded, conveyed or delivered, and under section 64 to frame 
rules for the management of the zemindarry and district daivks. The postal rules 
having tbe force of law are given in foot-npte.[*] The various postal eircles of 
India are under the control of the Director-General of the Post Office, an officer 
under the immediate orders of the Government of India. The Madras postal circle 
comprehends the Presidency of Madras and the Imperial Post offices and lines 
established for Political or other State purposes within the territories of the Native 
States lying within the limits of the Presidency. It also controls a few Imperial 
offices and lines in the Hyderabad State, namely, those that lie to the south of a line 
running east and west from Hominadabad. Such offices and lines to the north 
of this lino are controlled by the Central Provinces Postal Circle or by Bombay. 
All the above States have postal systems of their own, which, though primarily 
established for administrative purposes, are largely used for private correspon- 
dence, and a well-established reciprocity exists between them and the Imperial 
Post office. The circle is administered by the Postmaster- General of Madras, 
who serves immediately under the Director-General. The circle is divided into 
11 postal divisions generally comprising 2 revenue districts each. The chief 
postal officer in each division is styled Superintendent of Post Offices. He is 
assisted by Inspectors of Post Offices, one such officer being appointed for each 
revenue district. In the Madras postal circle there are at present 942 post offices, 
i.e., 32 bead post offices, 766 sub post offices, and 144 village post offices. Every 
post office in the Madras Presidency and attached Native States is indicated in 


Actual Collsctkoni toh Opium duhxno 18B3-84, 


iia. 

P&M duty on opium imported 4,I3,2oO 

Gain on sale-proceodj of Uovemraont opium 28,731 

Revenue derived from the wile of monopoly of vend . , . . . . 1 ,48,581 

liicente foe* on for he sale of opium . , .. 36,707 

JkliscelUucous .. .. ,, .. .. .. ,, 341 


Total 0,27,673 


[*] Sketch Histohy or fMrp.niAL Post. — On the 2ith July 1837 under Iiulia Act Ko. XVIf of that year, the 
Government asaumed, by law, the r.\clii«ivo rijfht of conveying letters by post for hire ; but the arrangements wero 
at first very primitive, 'riotro was no one controlling head of the department i it was manegod by lo(*al Postinastcrv- 
General who were also the I'oRtoiastera of t)io Prosidonoy townSj while the Collectors of cljiitriots )md eltsrgc of poei 
offices oproottntry. The dawks ouDsistod of a few main lines of runners oonneotitig tho principal towns in the moftisKil 
with tbe seat of Government, and until 1837 it was a positive privilege to be allowed to send private letters by the 
Government dawk. Even after that data rocnlpts were granted for every article retMiived for despatch and the 
addreaees of all artiolcs received were entered in lists ;theae were given to tho postmen, who brotight back tho 
addreaeoes* signatures upon them. The addresses on all ortiolea pasting in transit through post ofllcos were also 
recorded* Postage was paid in cash and varied according to distance, Tho English mail was received once a month. 
Id 1864 a uniform rate of letter-postage, irrespective of dietanoei was introduced, postage stamps were manufactured, 
and the whole of tho post offleoe of India were placed under the management of a Director.Oonerat. In the 
same year the Postal Act of 1864 was passed repealing the Act of 1837. Its principal features still exist in the 
present Aot AI V of 1866 which repealed it in turn. The year 1864 must therefore bo looked back to as the commence* 
ment of the present arrangements. The number of ^st offices in the Madras circle in 1864 was 129; it has risen in 
1888*84 to 943, en increase of over 700 per cent. The total number of articles passing throngh the post office has 
risen from 6,460,672 in 1864-66 to 31,778,662 in 1882*88. The artiotee carried by post up to the year 1879 consisted 
of letters, newspapers, book*packete and parcels. Post cards were introduced in 1879. The system of insursnre 
was introduced in 1878 and that of va]ne*payab1e articles in 1877, Mon<^ orders were introduced In 1S80. Postal 
savinm banks were introduced in 1882 and India postal notes in 1883. Telegraph amalgamation with the post olfico 
was iJso commenced at the close of 1888. Telegmpbio money-ordcurs were introduced in August 1884. 

£*] Postal Bulbs havino tub roacm or Law. — Tbe prinoipe] rules of the Post Office having the force of lew are 
those issued by the Governor -General, bearing date the Blet April 1860, under the beading ” Orders end Eulce peserd 
by the Govemor*General iu Council under tho provislone of the Poet Office Act of 186C.'* 
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Volume III of this publication, with tome partioulan at to each. Mailt arc 
carried by railway over l,815f milet, mau carta over 98 milet, by runncrt 
0,377^ milet, by boatt 15 milet, and by tea 8,064 milet. At the head-quartert 
of each revenue district, the pott oiBoe it termed a ditbuninff head office. Thia 
controls the accounts, talariet, Ac., of all the postal officials of the district, and it 
authorised to deal with all articles of the letter imd parcel mailt potted for despatch 
or received for delivery. It it empowered to register articles ana alto to insure them 
daring transit by post. It can despatch and deliver value*payable articles. It can 
issue and pay money orders and postal notes and is the chief postal savings bank of 
the district. With certain exceptions it is also an agency for the tale of stock notes. 
The officer in charge of a head office it designated Head Postmaster. The sub- 
office deals with unregistered articles and parcels in the same way as a head office, 
except that in some oases it does not deliver articles. Sub-offices, with some 
exceptions, issue and pay money orders, but only certain selected offices ara allowed 
to issue foreign money orders without previous reference to the head office. Sub- 
offices are generally authorized to sell and pay postal notes and are also sub-savings 
banks. The officer in charge of the sub-office is designated a Sub-Postmaster. A 
village post office deals with unregistered and registered articles in the same way as 
a sub-office, and it can also deliver insured letters, ordinary and insured parcels, 
and inland money orders. It is authorized to receive ordinarv parcels for despatch 
and applications for inland money orders together with cash from the senders or 
remitters. A village office may pay money orders sent to it with cash by the 
account office. It cannot insure m^icles, or despatch or deliver value-payable 
articles, or transact savings bank business. The officer in chaige of a village office 
is designated a Village Fostmaster. An experiment of empl^ng some village 
authority, or respectable resident, as Village Postmaster on a trifling remuneration, 
not exceeding Rupees 5, has been attended with some success. In many <Mes the 
men have taken an inteUigent interest in the scheme and have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a post office whose income exceeds considerablv its outlav. Village postmen 
are employed to deliver articles, the addressees of which live oeyond the limits of 
the ordmary postman's beats. They oolleot ariioles for despatch and receive articlM 
for registration. They have regular beats to travel, and in most oases by their 
agency eveiy village of importance is visited at least twice a week, more generally 
three times a week. At foot P] is a comparative statement showing the advance 
of the department, as far as this circle is concerned, during the last thirty years. 
The Postal Guide, Postal Abstract, and Hail Calendar are books oontaining informa- 
tion on postal matters and can be purchased at all post offices for a trifling cost. 

629. Distbict Post. — Under India Act XIV of 1866, section 64, the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to frame rules, from time to time, for regulating 
the district dawks, and in exercise of that power sections 26, 27, 35, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51 of the Act just named have been made applicable to the 
district post in this Presidency. All the receipts from postage stamps are credited 
to Imperial, and even cash payments incidental to unpaid or insufficiently paid 
letters sent by district post are collected by the Imperial Department, so that in 
foot all the receipts of tne district post are credited to Imperial revenue, while all 
the cliarges remain a burden on Provincial funds. In former years a grant was 
made to Provincial revenues to cover the cost of the district post, but in 1882.8:}, 
under the decentralization scheme, this grant wm included in the lump sum given 
ns contribution to Provincial funds. In the estimate of charges for lSS4-So, tliu 
cost of the district post is given as Rupees 1,13,500. The district post as now 


[*] STATirnr* or iMmut Poor in IIadba* Cincm. 


Nnmbor of Miloo ooip ri iMd bj Nmbor of oittoloo of all Undo 

port oSloM. portal Ubm. cmiMI hy port^ 
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arranged [*] furnishes inter-communication between those parts of the country 
which are removed from the general post lines. • The talook stations are the first 
connected, and between these the deUveiy is carried out by the ordinary staff of 
village postmen. The delivery into outlying villages is carried out by a system 
called the rural delivery. The nittil delivery establishment cp'nsists of a staff of 
itinerating postmen, whoso beats are so arranged that they shall visit the principal 
villages in the talook once, twice, and thrice a week, or daily according to the 
importance of the village, its accessibility, and the funds that are available ; and of 
village letter-boxes or places of call for the postmen. These boxes are in charge 
of, and managed by, respectable inhabitants or officials, such as village mooiisif.s or 
cumums of the village, who in some cases give their services gratuitously, and in 
other cases are jiaid a small stipend of Rupees 2 a month. If the receipts on any 
line exceed the charges, the Postmaster-General takes, over the establishment to 
imperial, and Collectors, with the sanction of the Board of Revenue, can appro- 
priate in extending the district post to remoter tracts the funds thus set free. 
This system ha.s gone on until there is now left to the district post little but rural 
delivery in tlie .poorer portions of the districts. The district post ostablisli- 
nionts are all under the control of the Imperial Postal Department for the sake 
of uniformity and discipline. The only difference between the Imperial post and 
District post is that the former is a charge on Imperial revenues and restricts its 
operations to remunerative lines and localities. If the district post were amalga- 
mated with the Imperial Postal Budget, postal facilities would doubtless be 
withdrawn fi'om several localities to which they have beeit extended by Collectors. 
During the year 1883-8-1’ rural delivery was in operation, with more or les.s t..l‘ 
financial success, in 135 talooks of 20 districts, and in 28 talooks solvency had been 


[*] Sketch Hietoey of Madras District Post. — Tho district post existed in this Presidcnc i 1H46 s 

for tho transmissiooi of olficial corecspondenco between Collectors and Magistrates and iholranborcl It 1 

thou no connection with tlto ordinary Postal Department, and the dawks were carried by the peon illage 

belonging to the Rovonuo establish mo nt as could be spared from other duty. There wci ?eeipt; . 

s€iparato charges appeared in tho accounts. In 1816 the district post was by order of Govommt.-nt opened to 
public on payment of postage in cash. Tho agency continued the same, and the district postng-', rogiilatcd on 
different principle from the post rates of tho orfiiiiury Postal Department, furnishofl a fund creditod to tins district i 
vrliioh it was raised. A. letter pussod on from tho regul.ar post to tho district post for delivery at an outlying villju- 
where there was no regular post ottico, wai charged district rate in addition to the regular postage, and ‘ vice versa 
There waa no intor-communication between tho two posts. It was not at this time contoraidatcd that tho distric 
dawks should be a source of to tho State ; consequently it was understood tliat tho Collector of each distrn 

Was authorized to expend on tho improvement of the district postal system any revenue which it prudmred. TIi 
receipts grew very rapidly, and in 1848-49 amounted to Rupees 21,734. in 1854 postage stamps w'crc iri trod need i 
lien of cash payments in tho regular Postal Department, and simultaneously it was arranged that as regards nmttcr.s f 
payment, as far as tho public waa concerned, there should be no distinction between this post and tho district post 
tho two forming one system for the public convenience. Prom this date tho district post may be said to have bee 
conTorted into a feeder of the Imperial post. 


[*3 DcTAits or OfSTRicT Post Bstablishmkkt in a secent ateeaoe year. 


Districts. 

District 
post uffleos. 

Letter-boxes. 

Village 

poetmen. 

Box 

postmen. 

Postal 
ru uQors. 

Kx pond it uro 
in 1882-83. 








Ut!*. 

Anantapore 

Aroot, N<!nrth 


... 

27 

37 


10. 

4,G] ,5 


6 

25 

83 


17 


Aroot, South 


... 

32 

34 


42 

-t.D.sO 

Bellary 




51 


8 

3,351 

Canara. South 



20 

24 


18 . 

3.232 

Chingleput 



22 

32 


7 

2,638 

Coimbatore 


1 

69 

41 


10 

4.0^1 . 

Cuddapali 


3 

6 

14 


29 

3.015 

Ganjam 

... 


68 

19 


21 

6.877 

Godavery 


3 

21 

35 


63 

6,712 

Kiitna 



46 

37 



7..*i7:i 

Kumool 


. ^ 

18 

46 



3, WjG 

Madura 



24 

70 


68 

8. ('22 

Malabar 


... 

29 

57 



4.910 

Xolloro 


... 

26 

22 

9 

65 


Neilghorries 


... 


6 


3 

720 

Salem 



30 

61 


4 

3,1*77 

Tan jure 


... 

33 

60 


* t 

4.66-t 

Tinnevelly 


... 

48 

34 

1 

25 

4, 1.3, 5 

Triohinoftoly .... 


... 

82 

48 

1 

6 

3.013 

Vizagapatani 


2 

62 . 

41 

... 

110 


Presidency Audit 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

2,038 


Ttirul ... 

16 

062 

841 

11 

653 

1,05,294 
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established and Imperial amalgamation had taken place. The net results of the 
system, so far as it iias gone, goes to shovr that in the richer districts, sucli us 
Tanjore, Godavery, Kistna, Malabar, Tiunevelly, and South Arcot, the rural delivery 
is appreciated by ^ the people; but that it will take some time before it is largely 
used in the poorer districts. It is noteworthy that where missions have establishe<l 
rural education, this po.st receives a gi‘eat stimulus. Fluctuations in receipts are 
occasioned by a variety of causes ; being for instance at a maximum in the early 
months of the year, when marriages are being celebrated, and at a minimum in the 
rains when people are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

630. OrprciAL Postage. — The rules relating to inland and foreign official 
postage will bo found in Vol. II, App. LXXXVIlI. 


TELEGRAPH. 

631. Descuiption. — The Telegraph Department is directly under the Imperial 
Government, and there is no local control. The Madras Presidency embraces 
three complete telegraph divisions called the M.idras, Bellary and Malabar Coast, 
and part of a fourth called the Ganjam division. In 1884 the extent of lines in 
the Presidency was as at foot.['] Not included in this statement are the following 
lines, which ai’e the exclusive property of the Madras Government : line from the 
Observatory to the Time Gun ; line from the Observatory to the Marino office ; 
lino at the Powder Proof Range. A map showing the telegraph lines and stations 
is excluded here by necessities of publication, but will be found in the collection 
of maps given with Vol. III. Telegraph offices may be divided into three classes : 
departmental offices ; licensed offices equipped and maintained b^ the department 
but worked by State Railways or Canals ; and licensed offices equipped, maintained 
and worked by Guaranteed Railways. On the Slat March 188o the number of 
telegraph offices open in the Presidency was as under. [*] There is also a telephone 
system in Madras consisting of 6 miles of line, 80 miles of wire and 10 offices, the 
property of the department, rented to the Madras Government. The telegraphic 
requirements of Madras itself are met by a central office in Black Town and 9 
district offices located in Fort St. George, Mount Road, Vepory, Triplicane, 
St. Thomas’ Mount, St. Thom^, Sydapett, Chetput, and Adyar. The cable of the 


[*] Extknt or Tki.eoraimi Links in the I'rksii.ewy. 


— 

MitdS of 
lino. 

AliU'ti of 
wiro. 

rMacIraa (Uriaion ... ... 

The property of Govornniont. | dwision ll.’ 

(.Ganjam diviaiou ... 

Total ... 

Goarantoed Railways Modroa Railway Company 

Grand Total ... 

mm 


4,325 

9.050 

85B 

1»955 

6,183 

11,005 
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Madma diviaion 

... 


80 


BoUary do. 

... ... ... 

... 

14 


Malabar Coaat diviaion 

.. .SB 

••• 

12 


Ganjam division 

II. 

••• ..* ••. ... 

12 

68 

Myaoro State Railway 

... 

••• ... ... ... 

14 


Bonthem Mahratta State Railway ••• 

• .*• ... 

4 

18 
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Mndraa Railway 

«*« 


109 


Bonth Indian &ilvraj 

*«« aaa 

... *«• ... ... 

97 

206 


Total number of telcgraj^h offleei ... 


292 


Total number of talcgrapli oflleea 
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Eastern Extension China and Australia Telegraph Company is laid between Madras 
and Penang, and the greater number of the messages irom Eui*ope to the far East 

? a88 across India vift Bombay and Madras. A nrst-class office is kept up at 
*aumben in the island of BAiueswaram attached to Madura district to regulate the 
traffic between Ceylon and the we^rn and eastern lines in India. Two short 
cables are laid across the Paumben Channel connecting the island of Rameswaram 
with the Indian mainland, and another cable 33 miles in length is laid from the 
island of Rameswaram to Tallamanaar on the island of Manaar attached to Ceylon. 
Ootacamund, the seat of Government during the hot season, is connected tele* 
graphically with the rest of India by three routes. One wire connects it with 
Mysore, another with Calicut and the "West Coast, and a third with the Madras 
Railw^ system at Mettapolliem. All three lines run through heavy jungle at the 
foot of the hills and are liable to interruption from falling trees and wild elephants. 
At Bezwada, where the telegraph line crosses the Kistna river,, there is a single 
span which is probably the longest in the world, the distance from post to post 
being 1,800 yards, or rather over one mile. This span is made possible by the 
high banks on either side of the river. The Telegrapn Act is India Act I of 1876. 
The law in detail is shown under the head of * Electric Telegraph’ in Yol. II, 
App. LI V, and the rules with force of law below.f*J The next table below [*J 
gives the number of miles of lines, the total receipts, and the working expenditure 
of the Government telegraphs throughout India, in each of the ten fiscal years 
from 1873 to 1882. Previous to 1881 the Ceylon telegraphs are included in the 
statistics. 


[*] TELiomAPir- RutKE iiatixo the ro«ci of LAWi-»0ndor Motion 7 of Indin Act I uf 1676. the BorUed Tariff 
on Inland HoungM, publiEbod iu ibo Fort 8t. QooFfO OnMtto» of Slit Doounbor 1881» hni tho forpe of law. 


[4] Tilioiapii Btatiitici For the wholr of Ihoia. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FINANCE. 


FUNDS AND SERVICES. 


(a) Preliminary, 

632. Introdoction. — The revenue and expenditure of the Presidency may be 
regarded under five heads, the classification being mainly according to the nature of 
the control exercised ; that is to say according as the funds are administered 
exclusively by the Government of India, by a mixed control of tlie Government of 
India and the Local Government, exclusively by the Local Government, for special 
or local objects, or under such circumstances that they are excluded from the 
account's of the empire. This gives the heads Imperial, Imperial and Provincial 
combined, Provincial, Local, and Excluded. Imperial and Provincial revenues are 
derived from the same sources, and are available oy law for the general purposes of 
the empire as a whole ; the term Provincial however has been since 1871 applied to 
that portion of the Imperied revenue, which as a matter of contract between the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments is allotted for the Provincial administration. 
Since 1881 again ['****] the Imperial and Local €k>vernments have had a combined 


['] SKBTCa Himtv op THI FinancuL Pvcintkauzation ScilKlfse. — Ftrif dme€ntraliuaii<m —Tbr Provincial 

hoad of loconnt w«j o|>eDed in tho year 1871 sa a reaolt of the first deoeotraliaatloD scheme. The main object of tbia 
schurue formed at a time of aome ftoaucial pressure was to definitelT Hmit the demands of Provincial Governments on 
tho Imperial Kzohequer on those important branches of oivil expenditure, where from the progressive spirit of the ttge 
the demands for increased outlay had most arisen and would most arise, and in which from the very nature of the cAse, 
tbs suprsme oeotral authority was least able to check the requirements of tho local authorities. It wm moreover 
confidently anticipated that the iocreased financial control afforded to the Local Governments over the traasriTrcd 
heads would give them an a^ldifional interest in tho study and tho enforcement of economy in OTp<*ndi( uro nn<t would 
cuiidiice to administrative as well as financial improvement. A. fixed allotment was assigned to tlic Provifu-i.il Govern, 
iiientt for expenditure on Jails, llcgistration, Police, Education, Medical Services, excepting Medical KHiubliifbnicids 
Printing, Roads and Miscellaneous PubUo Improvements, and Civil Buildings, the total receipts from these services 
being also made Provincial. The Local Government subject to certain general rules were authf.rixcd to rofrulatc nt 
their discretion all tho expenditure on tho transferred services. If the existing income, that it to say the Imperinl 
uUotniont'plus departmental receipts, exceeded the requirements of any partumlar service, the excess was at iho 
dis|xisal of tho Local Oovornment for ox|KMiditoro in other directions. If it did not suffice, tho Local Ooveroinonts 
wore debarred from applying for fresh grants to the Govomment uf Iqdla, and were required to raise what was ncedoci 
by local taxation, or else to cut down expenditure to such an extent as to make an eqnilibnum Iwtweeii their receipts 
and expenditure. (2) Btcmtd efer^afralixatum srkeme. — A revised decentralisation echeme iii\'olviug large changes in 
the scheme of 1871 was introduced in the beginning of 1882^83 and is now in force. The principle of this revised 
scheme is that instead of Local Oovornments receiving a fixed sum of money to make good any excess of provincialised 
exponditttib over provincialised receipts, a certain proportion of the Imperial revenue of each province should t>e 
dotted to this object. Certain heads as few in number as possible are wholly, or with minute local exceptions only, 
roaerred m Impenal i others are divided in proportions for the meet port eoual between Imperial and Provincial ; the t'csi 
are wholly, or with minute local exceptions only, made Provincial. The balance of transfers being against the Local 
Government is reotifl^ for each province by a fixed percentage on ite Land revenue (otherwise reserved as Imporiiil) f 
except in Burmah, where the percentage is extended to the Imperial rice export duty and salt revenue also. The 
advantage of this system over that of the former Provincial echeme ie that the Provincial Governments arc given a 
direct interest not only in the provlociaHsed revenue hot also in the most Important item of Imperial revenue raised 
within their own province. A further important change introdooed by the new decentralisation scheme was the modi. 
ficatioD of the power previously reserved to the Supreme Government of withdrawing such portion of the local 
rosDurees ae they saw K in the event of any fiscal misfortune, snob aa heavy loee in the opium revenue or national 
disaster, such aa war or famine. The resolution showed that on two oocaaions within a decade thie power had been acted 
on, once on the ofinasion of the great famine, and again ow the ooourrenoe of the Afghan wari and while it was admitted 
that the ofrcnmstanoee of the time were peculiar, and that the strain on the finanoe was undoubtedly severe, it clea *rly 
Itointed out that tha sudden suspension of improvements In progress, the starvatiou of public works, and tho discourage- 
meat of oare and eoonomy by requiring a surrender of tlmir results, ooold not bs otherwise than prejudicial. The 
Government of India deolaied tberefoie on the one hand that the Local Oovavnmeats must look for no special aid from 
the Imperial Government except in the case of severe famine (and then only within eertain specified limits), and on 
. jHber that the Imperial Qov«ei»ment would make nodemi^ o« them except in the case of disaster so abnormal 
ns to oxhanat the Imperial reserves and resonreek and to neoeositaU a snspensloa of the entire machinery of public 
iiMpmvement throughout the empire. The limit to which Provinoial Auanoial respousibilltv was to be enforced in the 
of famine was stated as follows. The current Proviucie] income dnring tho period of distroae was to bo entirely 
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interest in so many of the funds and services, that the want is felt of a new term to 
indicate the group. By Local revenues are meant revenues derived from special 
sources, and devoted to special objects and not to the general purposes of the 
administration, whether Imperial or Provincial; the chief examples in the Presidency 
of this class of revenue being the funds raised under the Local Funds Act, Madras 
No. V of 1884, which are devoted by law to the construction and maintenance of 
roads and communications, the diffusion of education, the construction, repair and 


exhauBttid, every avoidubto expeimo in ovory dopurtmout being rotrencitod, and the public worka grautu being applied 
to faniino worko to the utiiiost limit puneihlu. Tho accumulated eavinge of poat yoare in excees of the ordinary worKing 
balance were to be drawn upon to iwo-thirdd only of ikieir total amount. Thirdly the margin of pi‘ovinoiiili»od income 
over expenditure in nutmul yeare, i.u., tho Provincial GovcrnmuutB* prulit on tho contract available for puUio improve, 
nieuts, waa declared to be liable to vrhatevor oxteut might bo iiecesaary in addition to tho ordinary public worke gruut 
for the ooiuplelion of works begun as relief works under the prosKure of famine. In oases where no such need for 
coutplution reuiitiiied aftor a faiuinc, tliis third rotfoiucu was to be chcrgi.uble up to one-fourthf at most, for payinout of 
intorest of Imperial loan.H (if any) which might huvo Uain raisod to meet the excess cost of the famine in the province. 
(3) Zfif Tho effect of tho scboino was to provincialise about three-tifths of the revenues and about one- fourth 

of the expondiiuio of Urttish India, that U to suy, tho XVoviuciul Guveriimouts were to have to a greater or leas extent 
according to tho Circumbtuiiccs of each head, uu interoxt in, utid responsibility for, thoir administration, the Ouvemuiont 
of India declaring their policy to bo “ that it was expedient that u Local Govoriimrnt should possess a substantial 
iodopendeut. interest in the iinpruvemouts of tho revenues whieh it collects and tho rostriotiou of the expenditure 
which it incurs.'* (4) 7/a» condifio/w.— Tho mode in which the rovonues and charges wore apportiooed between the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments is hIiuwii in tho tabular sLutoiiicnt given in Voh II, App. LXXXIII. The con- 
UitiuuH of W'urkiug are detailed in tho next note. It is to bo undersLooit that this schotiio refers,' generally, only 
to items recorded in tho uecounts of the scveiul provinces, whether Civil or Public Works, aud does nut nifer tu'itoins 
rocordud in tho accounts ot the Cuiiti'ul Govemuiunt only such for oxamplo us tho Mint, liii{>ortal Post Odice and 
Telegraph Uevonues, tho RovenueH of A j moor and Ccorg, tho GuaruuUied Railways, or the Kust Tiidiau Frontior, 
Ibijpootaua or Central India Stnto Kail ways. (6) Stutiahes Jvt A/udms.— Tho sum ossignod to this Prasidenoy in 1871 
for the luaintouaucci of the transferred dopartments and sorvioos and to enable the Oovornmeut to meet its share of 
the proportion of the Public Works Bsiablishiiient employed on tho two classes of Public Works thencefor^vard to be 
treated os Pruviucial, as also to purchuso tools uud plant in 1871-72, was Kapeos 73,UI,8bO; and tho departmoulai 
_ . uipts wore oatimatod to produce u further sum of Kupeoa 8,l8,10Oj making a totul Provincial revenue of Hupees 
82,12,980. Tho total expenditure on the snino survioe iu the previous year hud amounted to ttupee.«i 87,87,380, but as 
nieuaure of relief to the Imperial Bxchequur it was found necessary to make some roduciion iu the expenditure of thei 
services, aud the reduction from Mudi’ua auiounted to a sum of llu])eus 5,51,280. Additions to the Provincial Fund W'ei 
subsequently made by the Government of India fur various minor services, tho tiuaneial control over which i 
furred from time to time to the Local Govuruiuciit; and the Provincial revenues iu 1881*82, the last year daring which 
tho first decentralisation schonio was in force, amounted to Uui>oes 1,08,88,430, including u sum of Kupces 4,00,000 
which was a refund by the Govsrnineut of India of the amount contributed by Provincial rovonues iu 1870-^ and 
1880-81 toward.'? the cost of tho Afghan war. Excluding this special sum the Pruviucial revenues iu 1881-83 amounted 
to Runees 1,01,68,430, while the charges wholly Provincial amounted to Rupees l,t)2,31, 520, showing a surplus for the 
year of Rupees :;,36,U10. Adding to this tlio not surpluses of previous years amounting to Rupees 3,46,510, aud also the 
sum of Rupees 4,00,000 above rofeiTcd to, uud a further sum of Rupees 1,20,190 temporarily advanced to a special fund 
to obviate a deficit, the closing balance at the credit of Provincial rovonues at the cluse of 1881-83 amounted tn 
Rupees 11,03,610. In tho third fiHJt- note a ruiiidiig account of Provincial servitros is given Iroiu 1871,73 to the end 
of 1881-82. Tho fourth foot-noLo compares the Provincial receipts uud cluirgcs of 1883-83, the first year of tho new 
ditcuiUrttlixalion scheme, with those of 1881-83, the lust year under the old scheme. Tho effect of the new scheme, 
it will be seen. Was to place under Provincial control an expenditure of upwards of 233 lukbs as compared with a 
Provincial expuiidituro of loss than half that amount under the old scheme. 

(*] Conditions von the AouiNtHTUATiov ok Puovincial Ueceikts and ^ehvicbs under the rResKNr Dkcentmaliza- 
TiuN ociiJtME. — (1) Without tliu provioiw squirt ion of the Uuvoriunuiit of ludia--“a" No additional taxation may bo 
ifiq>osi;d, and i\o v-hauge made iu auy exiuliiig system of ruvonue manugemcat. “b" No new goucrul Service or duty 
may bo uiulortakcn : wlionevcr a Local Ciovoniuiout iiroposes to undertake any such now service or duty, it must satisfy 
the Goveruiiient of India that it can provide tho funds for it, iuiiijiunirily, if tho service or duty is tempoiury, and per* 
nmnenlly, if it is pernmnont. “c" No uppoiiitment may Uj created \vith a pay of more than Kapof.s 2oO a month and no 
addition may be made to the i*ay and allowances of any ofliccr if they excecur or would, after the addition, exceed Rupees 
2i)0 a month. “ d ’* No appoiutmont of which the pay and ullowuncos ore more than Rupees 250 a month nmy be 
abolished; and the pay and allowances of no such appoiiitinout iimy bo reduced, “e" No class of grade of officei-s may 
be created or abolished ; and the pay of no class or gnido of officers may Iw niisod or rodneed. “ f •* Tho rates of discount 
upon the retail of stamps uud Court-fen labels, uud the local duty on spirit and drugs, must not bo altered : the Govornor- 
Geii'jiul iu Council rosorvo.^ the right of forbidding any such altoi'utiuiis us are likely to uijure tho rovonues of noighbouring 
provinces or prove olhorwi-se inconvenient. “ g '* No addition be made to tho pay or allowances of any .• • • ** 

of offieeiu, that may lead to mci'ooso in the eiuoluiiionts of any public sorvants doing duty i 

pay uud ullowaucus ai>j nut cliurgod under one of the transferred huads of service. Tho Uoverninont of 
India reserves the right to forbid ultonitioiis iu rut<a* of jmy or uUowancos, which, in its opinion, would produce Incon- 
vciiiencu in other provinces. “ h No money may be removed from tho publio treasury for investment, 'or deposit 
eltio where : the Govoriiuieiit of India, which is rosptmsihlo for tho provision of ways and moans for tfie public sor^ice in 
all depurtmuiits muAt always retain as ut pri'.Meat, in its own ^nds, absolute and unconditional control over sll 
money in Ihcr public IreaHuiy : u I.*oeal Cfuveifiim rii iisty nut witlulmw such money excopt for eximndituro u|)on iho publio 
surviee. " i " No ultcrutien must be made in the form or procedure of Iho public aooounts. *' No sor vices previously 
rcindci'od to other dupurtiueritM ut the chaigo of the deimrtiuunts made over to tho control of the luical Govommouts may bo 
diiniuislie<l, ami no survives previously rendered lu thuso dopaKinenU at tho tduirgo of otlior deitariuieuls may be 
incronsed. ** k ” No line of through communirulitm nuiy bo ubundonod, or allowed to foil out of repair. (3) Rotums ore 
to bo made qiviiierly, thiuugli tho oovorul Adiniiusliutivo Doitartmonts of tbo Qovenuiient of India, to tho Financial 
Piiisirtiuout, showing owry cluiugo iiMide in the jsiy of any olHwr, ovory now ofttco croutud, and ovory ojcisting ofliee 
abolished ; also any utiusuul or uxtmordiiuu y cluivge iiicuiTed, and any uxi>oiidilm'o discontinued. All Wilding Ordure 
and Rulos of tho Supromo Oovernineiit ure to bit .Kiservod, including, in iwulicular, the rules In the Co^ of the financial 
and Publio Works £)ei»urtinoiits, Tiavclliiig Allowance Utiles ana the Hulos and Circular Ozdon ol the OomptroUer- 
General. (4) itotuiiu, acc^junts, un<l astiuuitus arc to bo submitted to tho Ruprome Government in such forms, and at 
such times, as ximy be jiroscribod. (6) Tbo L(^l Govornaionis must koop tho Qovomor-GtMienil in Council, in the eevorul 
deixirtnionts, fully iiifonncd of thoir oxocuiivu and financial proceedings ; the Govemor-Gonarol in Council wiU not 
roliuqiitHli his gonoral imiwuiu of sniMirvisfiui uinl mjiitnd in iiny du|sutuioiit : hut His KxcoUoncy in Council will, os lor 
as t^iHsible, avidd iiitorfuivime wilii the dttUiU of Hut iidiiiiiiisliiijiuii the tmiisfiu'iuii i*uviriiiiiiii and mtrviwM, ufid any 
ombtirTussiiient of the |U*oviiieial fiiuincus. (0) A Ifuiuil tJuvui'iiiiioiii luusl acirtipl, wilhuui roiiioiistruficu, any uUargo widen 
wouldi under the systeiu in fei*cu liefoio IH71-72, luivu Isioii r4R.*ordud, uudgr any uf tho imnslorrud Uuuds ol Account, in 
the ooouunts of its rrosidoncy or Province ; and must not raise objociions on such grounds us that tbo chiu-ge has originated 
Qulside the Presidoncy or X^roviuce, or that the X'rcsidoucy ur Province is not interested in it, ur the like : if any doubt 
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working of hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, choultries, markets, tanks, and 
wells, and to other local purposes in the districts where the funds are raised ; the 
Village Service Cess devoted to the payment of the village revenue and police 
establishments in the localities where it is raised ; and the Canal and Ferry 
Fund devoted to the maintenance of the canals and ferries on which the tax 
is raised. The Excluded Funds comprise among others ; Municipal, Cantoii- 
monts, Port, Educational, Dispensai'y, Hospital, and Trust or Endowment Fund.s 


arise! at any timu, whether any t-liiirgo should or should not be entered under any piirticular head in the accounts of 
any Presidency or Province, surh doubt must be solved by one teat only, viz., “ How would it have been entned if it 
had occurred before 1871 - 7 ‘ 2 , when tho ])OWcra and responsibUitioa of Local Governmeiils wt ro lirat enlai ikfetl r " Tlnia, 
for example, the pay or leave allowances of an officer belon^^in^ to another administratii>n on duty or on leaxe in tho 
Xorth-SVestom Provinces, and drawn thi ro, must be charffod in tho accounts of tho North- Wi stei-n Province's : Iho 
trovemor- General in Council did not iiitt rid, by the measure of 1870 , and does riot now intend, to introduce, or autliovise, 
any change of practice in such m-ittcis or any inter- provincial, inter- prosidential or iutitr-di partinciilal itdju.'itments, not 
theretofore allowed r in regard t<j .ill au<‘h trana-irtions, the arrangements made with thu Govt?mmrnts were 

calculated upon the basis of the system whit-h existed before tho year 1871 * 72 . ( 7 ) The grant made to ii Local tbivcrniucnl 

for all the services entrusted to its tuiiiiinislrHtion ia a consolidated grant: no claim will lit* against the Imperial 'I'i*aHui v 
on the ground that tho cost of any 8 cr\‘ic« exceeds the amount nt which it was ostimat<-il in the calculation of tin* coiisidi- 
datod grant. ( 8 ) In the managemenl of its rinHrKe.s, a LckmI Government must never absidutcly exhaust its balam-e iu 
the Imperial Treasury: tlio GoveiMiiunt of India will not aecejd any ostiiniites, or allow any transtutions, by a l.oe.il 
Government, which inVoivotlu* expc-ndilure of int»rn money than is at its credit in the Imperial treasury ; it is the (lnl\ of 
every Accountant-General totakc care that thiscondition is never mfiinged, and prompll y to n'port to the ( Jovornor-Gi rieral 
in Council any tninsgios^jiioii «d‘ it whit h is not, upon his represcritjition, immediately n;etilicd by tlie Local ( b»vt. i nineiit 
addressed. ( 9 ) .*\ Local Govennoent may not leiul money from the biilame at its credit in tin* Impiaial tieasury : th'i 
Government of Iiidiu will always pav evtjry attention l<.» any rta'ommendation for the loan of public moni*y in (exccf.-. ot 
the powers which lire entru.stcd to a I.'ical G'lvernment by law nr rubi ; but all lo;tn.H alike rmist la* from tin* hnpcrial 
balances; such operationn must n* l bo mixed up with the airangeim nt.s between tlio Imperial and the L<»l i! Gf*M in- 
ment for tho collection and appropriation of the )publie roveriiu.s or the adininiht ration oi the juildie servii e>. ( lUi U 

is a general condition precedent 1 'i the didcgation of all nuthority to disburse public )iioni-\ that it tihall be ?-i>na leb li*r 
a public object; nothing mu^'l be carried out by mc'uiiH of the pubti* funds tor tin* ad\iiiiLiim* of any individual ni' 
liody of private personH, unles.s, in ucctu dutice with K<mie deelait«J or e^^tabli^hed lub* or piimiple, HTt»i'nisi *1 Ity llm 
Oovemmunt of India; it is the duty of ever}* Avidit idlicer, at all timuK, fu ehaDi.nge any inft ingonu nt. of this prim ipb- ; 
and every Local Govemment must submit, for the ord«‘rs of tiie Governiniint of India, anv represr-ntatioii inado to it bv 
any Audit officer in accordance with this rule which it does not promptly accept ( 11 ) ()n or before tin* I -t January 
of each year, each Local Government must forward to tho Govommrnt of India in the Kinam ial and Ibibli'' Woiks 
iJcparlments and publish in the Loc.il Government Ga*«r.(.*Uo. in detail of nuijor heads, with Hiich ('xplanations as may bo 
necessary for the due understanding of its fiimnciul administration — “a** An account showing ihv; balance (*f the Ltaal 
Government in the Imperial treasury at the begiiming of the last complete hnancial year ; tlio roveiiues nppri>priatcd 
during that year to provincial uses and the supplementary assignment from the Imponal invisury ; the irxpendituro 
under provincial rcsponsiliility during that year ; the Iwilunc© of tne Iiocal Government in the rnmorial trcuHurv at tho 
end of that year, “b” Uevisod cstim.atos in the same detail for tho current finAiicial year. ** c ” K.-«ti match iu iho mime 
detail for tha coming financial year. ( 12 ) Tho Governor- General in Council reserves power to modify, add to, or icpeal 
these rules and conditions at any time. 


[»] Eln.vino Account roR Puovincial REV*Nr«s from 1870 till the *.vd of 1881-82. 


P.8. I 
•*. tt-Ti I I 


1871-72 Opening Balance 
Receipts 

4,:i5,870 

93,19,733 


97.5,5,(503 

Charges 

89,55,830 

Closing Balance or 

Opening Balance Lir 

1872-73 ... 

7,Jnb7f5t 

Receipts 

92,07,312 


1,00,07.106 

Charges 

... 91.14,505 

Closing Balance or 

Opening Bale* “• for 

1873-74 

6,92,001 

Receipts 

96,41,281 

1,02,33,885 

Charges 

1,02,55,096 

Deficit 

—21,211 

1874-76. 

98,83,005 

Receipt! 


98,01 ,794 

Change! 

98,92,855 

Deficit 

—31,061 

1876-76. 

97,76,551 

Beoeipte 

97,45,4‘)0 

Chargee 

99,60.885 

Deficit 

—2.15.396 

1876-77. 

1.01,46.411 

BeetipU 


69,30,010 


R.S. 


Charges 

ytf,3.S.3H3 

Deficit 

- 8,367 

1877-78. 


Receipt! 

’ 94.91,8(30 


94.H(;.I93 

Charges 

91,91.416 

Closing Balurice or Opening Balance for 

1878-79 

2,96.077 

Iteooipts 

1,23,55,907 


1,26,50,981 

Charges 

.. 1,23,00,668 

, Closing Balance or Opening Balance fur 

1879-80 

3,fiO,;JI6 

Uoocipt! 

1,04,59,398 


1.08,09,714 

Charges 

i,o;t,27.ir>2 

Closing Balance 

or Opening Balance for 

1880-81 

4,82,5.52 

Receipts 

L04.63,45(; 


1,09.36,008 

Charges 

1 ,05,89,496 

Closing Balance or Opening Balatico of 

1881-82 

.3.46,612 

Receipts 

1,08,68,4.32 


1,12,14,944 

Charges 

1,02.31.618 

Balance in hand 

on 31 St March 1882 9,83,426 
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generally. It will be observed that whereas the funds levied in the rural disMcts 
iinder Madras Act V of 1884 are incorporated in the accounts, the Municipal 


Funds levied in towns are excluded, l^he distinction is from many points of 
view arbitrary. There are however certain technical grounds for a distinction. 


Tasui tBOwiMo IiccftSAtBD Fbotivcial Imgomb ahd SzrBMoiTvmB 

or OBOBJVTAAtCSATfOir. 

IflCOMItf. 


THB OLD AMD 


MBW BCUMMKS 



DifforoDoa. 


I. Lood Remoo 

III. romt 

IV. SsoiM 

V. ArteMMtl Taxoa 

VI. CtetomB 

Till. Bolt 

X. Siompo 

XI. BoglotrotUm 

Xlll. Foot Offleo 

XV. Minor Doporimonit 

XVI. Low oad Jnolieo 

XVll. Polioo 

XVIIl. Moriao 

XIX. KdoooUoa 

XX. Modlool 

XXI. StotioBorx oad Printing ... 

XXII. Intorort 

XXIIT. Bapemnnootlono 

XXIV. MiwwlUnaooo 

XXVI. Irrigation ond Norigation 
XXVII. Othor Public Works 

cootriimtioM {*■”" ;;; 


Imperiol Allotment 

Total ... 


6;8S»S16 

S44 

90.96$ 

S.S7.SOO 

9.00S 

1.S7.780 

60,966 

66.766 

9,416 


l,a6»496 

9,69,077 

4,00,000 

98,007 


98,46,680 

86,94,869 


1,06,68,489 


1.87,91,487 

6A6.441 

89,99,909 

9,90^168 

88,009 

96,848 

96,06,186 

9,89,798 

1^94,860 

6,88,966 

1,66,689 

6,811 

1,69.999 


81,980 

9.848 

66,178 

76,960 

1,40.468 

79,066 

6,78,896 


9.88,34.682 


9.38.31,688 


^1,97,91,497 
4 9,06^449 

4 39,99,909 

4 9,8U188 

4 38,009 

4 86,848 

4 86,04^186 

- 9,98,498 

644 

4 94,877 

4 8,78,991 

- 71,668 

- 6 a 781 

4 O^iMO 

4 10,944 

4 96^186 

- 73 

A 66.179 

4 48.304 

13.967 

- 1,90.012 

. 4,00,000 

4 6.60.799 


4 2.09.91.003 
^ 86.24.869 


41.94,66,160 



a SefoadD and Drawbaokn 
4. Laad amranae ... 

6. PorBut ... 

a sxciM 

7. Aj M BBBBd TaSBB ... 

10.' Salt 

IX StBApB ... 

IX BaglBtratkm 
IXPtMtOflloa 

17. AdmlaiBtrmtloa ... 

18. Mlaoi* DapartiBBntB 

19. LawaadSaBtioa... 

MX PoUea 

81. Mariaa 


8X Madiaal 

8X StaOoaBBy aad Priatlag 

SX Falideal AmdcIbb 

87. Tarritorial aadlSlitleal' PanBic^ 

89. SapanuumatiotiB ... 

90. MiaeallaaBcaB 

81. PSmlaa Rallef 

89. Irrigation aad Narigaiioo 
8X Othar Publie Works 

Orateibatkoa JToIbi|»^ 

i ,• L o oa l 


Proriacial 8ar|ilaa 


6^019 

11P84 

906 

4kl9.88i 

1,07P84 

8,888 

1,40,190 

l<MRr.741 

9X88,140 

1X060 

10,4X489 

X086 

X9X471 

X87,847 

465 

649 

X86,774 

X64,080 

X61,644 

1X17,456 

1 , 00,000 

89,991 


X0X8X48S 
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Thus Local Funds under the Act of 1884 are for the most part collected by the 
ordinary Government agency of the country, and by means of an entry in the usual 
revenue puttah ; while in the case of funds raised under the Municipalities Act, the 
town councillors are left to collect their own resources. Moreover generally speaking 
the interference of Government is less frequently and less directly exorcised in the 
case of Municipal Funds than in the case of funds under the Local Funds Act. The 
reason for excluding from the public accounts sent to the Government of India the 
funds last named, viz.. Port, Educational Building, Endowment, and Cantonment 
Funds, is similar ; the funds that is to say are regarded as specific trusts. The 
order of treating these subjects in the Administration Reports is partly what has 
just been described. The section shown there on “ Gross Income and Expendi- 
ture explains the figures of gross r€>ceipts and expenditure, and compares them 
with those of the previous year. Information is afforded as to the surplus of 
the receipts of the Presidency over its local requirements, and as to the mode in 
which this surplus is remitted to other Presidencies. Mention is made of the 
arrangements for supply of different kinds of money to the different treasuries, and 
their sufficiency or otherwise is noted. Important changes in account-keeping are 
mentioned. The next section combines for convenience the Civil Funds and 
Services under the first four of the heads above-mentioned. It gives to begin with 
a general statement, which includes incidence of taxation ; and then proceeds to 
particular statements of the heads Land Revenue, Abkarry, Customs, Salt, and 
Stamps, these being tl:e heads of principal general interest. The other sections are 
Imperial, Public Works, Postal, Telegraph, and Military ; Provincial services 
treated apart; Local Funds treated apart; and Excluded Funds. It maybe 
observed that the Government do not attempt to show a litoral agreement between 
the audited figures put out by them in the Finance section of their Administration 
Report and the unaudited figures incidentally mentioned in reporting on the 
administration of other departments. It will be understood also that the finance 
chapter deals only with the financial bearings of each subject from the pf)int of view 
of the Government Financial Department, leaving the administrative bearings of 
the same subjects to be elsewhere treated. 

633. Method op Financial Administba.tion. — The funds above-classified are 
controlled generally by the Local Government, and administered in detail by heads 
of departments or by the Board of Revenue under the supervision of Government. 
The Board of Revenue administer in detail the Land Revenue, Forest, Exeise, 
Customs, Salt, Stamps, District Post, Distinct Presses, and many of the so-called 
Special Funds ; while Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Medical, and Marino 
Services, with a few of the Sjiecial Funds, are administered in deUiil by the 
respective heads of those flepartinents. In the case of Military and Public Works 
the arrangements are somewhat special. For Postal and Telegraph there is no local 
control. In keeping its accounts the Local Government is assisted by Imperial 
officers, who, though subordinate to the Government of India, are required to 
conforiP to all requisitions of the Local Government which may not be opposed to 
the specific orders of the Government of India. The principal of these officers is 
the Accountant-General, who, besides his duties connected with accounts and audit, 
has the duty also of advising the Local Government on all matters of finance. The 
Accountant-General acts as general paymaster to tUe Local Government, He is 
also appointed Commissioner of Paper Currency. 

634. Budgets. — At a sufficient time before the commencement of each official 
year heads of departments place before the Local Government an estimate of the 
probable income and expenditure of their departments under all heads for that 
year. The material thus sent in is grouped by the Local Government under 
some of the sub-section heads mentioned in the classification given above, or some 
of their sub-divisions, and budgets are prepared for' those heads. The Imperial 
Services budget goes to the Government of todia for final manipulation add mclu-^ 
sion in the general bud^t for the empire. The details of the others are not revised 
by the Government of India, and the Local Government is therefore competent to 
dispose of them finally, merely reporting results to the Government of India. 
But though the budgets stand thus theoretically on a different footing, they all go 
practically to the Government of India in one combined Provincial and imperial 
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budg^efc. For budget purposes the funds classed above as Local are called Incor- 
porated Funds, which moans funds incorporated with the Provincial budget. 

635. The mode of dealing with the budgets- inay be seen by noting the 
particular case of the Provincial Services budget, where the orders of the Local 
Government are practically final. In this case District Collectors or other local 
officers supply the head of the depai’tment with approximate estimates of their 
receipts and expenditure for the Ensuing official year. This is done about 
September in the current year. The subordinate estimates usually contain figures 
in three columns side by side, showing the actuals of the previous year ; the 
estimate already sanctioned for the current year ; and the proposed estimate for 
the ensuing year. The actuals in the first column are often not the audited figures 
as finally given by the auditing officer, but tor budget purposes this cause of 
inaccuracy is unimportant. In some cases a “ regular estimate ” for the current 
year, consisting of the ascertained actuals of so many months of the current year, 
added to a newly prepared estimate for the remaining months, is added us a fourth 
column. The subordinate estimates prepared in this way are revised by the head 
of the department, in coinruunication, if necessary, with the local officer, and are 
worked up into a coiujjlcto budget estimate for that department, and forwarded 
to the Local Goverrunent with remarks and explanations. This is done usually by 
December in the current year. The Local Government then revises and passes 
on the estimates to the Accountant-General who brings together the departmental 
budgets into a single Provincial budget for the Presidency, which is forwarded 
in a combined form to the Government of India for their information. As soon 
as the state of the Provincial balances is ascertained, and in some unimportant 
cases even before that i.s done, the Local Government send back the departmental 
budgets separately to the heads of departments with final orders upon them, lu 
some cases the budget is sanctioned as submitted ; in other cases the amounts are 
altered to suit the exigencies of other departments, or for reasons peculiar to that 
particular budget. The heads of departments in turn transmit the budgets thus 
received, or portions of them, to the local officers concerned. 

036. A sanctioned Provincial departmental budget indicates to the head of 
the department and to t he auditing officer the limits of expenditure for the year to 
whicli it relates. T!u* budget is comprised of various entries, according to tho 
subjects concerned and the sub-divisions or officers composing tho department ; 
each appropriation entry is complete in itself, and cannot, under ordinary circum- 
8taiice.s, be exceeded. On tho other hand, under certain conditions any expenditure 
may be incurred during the j'ear up to tho amount of that entrj'. The main 
conditions arc : that the expenditure shall be of a nature, such as under an ordinary 
construction can fairly bo brought under that head of entry, and in cases where 
such a restriction is necessary, shall be distributed over the year in a reasonable 
way suitable to the circumstances ; to decide as to both of which is left to the 
discretion of the spending and auditing officers; again that no more than certain 
fixed amounts sh.all be spent without special sanction on any one item, whatever 
tho condition of the funds under the appropriation entry, and that in some cases no 
expenditure .at all sliall take place on certain things, for instance new establishments, 
witliout special sanction, both of which checks are provided for by standing orders 
of the Local Government. In all these matters the head of the department 
controls the subordinate officer, and the Local Gt>veriiment controls the head of 
the department. New establishments cannot be sanctioned by any authority 
lower than the Local Government, and general rates of pay and allowances can he 
altered only on the authority of the Government of India. The transfer of funds 
from the appropriation entry of one local officer to that of another, or from one 
“ minor head ” to another of the same officer’s appropriation, can usually be effected 
by the head of the department, but never by any local officer. Similarly, the 
transfer of funds from one department to another, or from one “ major head ” to 
another of Provincial Services, can be carried out by the Local Government, but 
not by head of department. If an officer finds that the funds under any one 
of his ** mmor heads ” are exhausted, or are insufficient for his purposes, be applks 
to the bead of the department, who will either provide money from such reserve 
M he may have at his disposal under the budget-head of “reserve,” or will obtain 
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funds from savings ” in one or other of the methods just mentioned. In effecting 
transfers from ** savings,” the head of the department ascertains the state of the 
funds in other branches of his department or under other budget entries of tlie 
same branch, either by communication with the local officer himself, or by .appli- 
cation to the accounting officer, whose books will give the necessary information. 
If these mea3ui*es do not suffice, application must be made by the head of the 
department to the Government, who will then, if it thinks fit, assign funds from 
its ow'n reserve. 

637. Financial Powkbs. op Bxecotivf. Departments. — The financial powers 
of the Board of Revenue are in many ro.spects larger than tliose of any other 
executive department ; their mention here will illustrate some of the remarks given 
above. The officers controlled by the Board are Collectors, tlu; Director of Revenue 
Settlement and Agfriculturo, the Commissioner of Salt and Abkarry Revenue. Tlio 
Conservators of Forests and the Superintendent of Stamps; Collectors administer- 
ing nearly all the subjects mentioned above as belonging to the Board. Items on 
which these subordinate officers can incur no exponditnro without ])revious sanction, 
whatever the state of funds under the corresponding appropriation entry, are 
original Public Works costing more than Rupees 1,000 or repairs costing more than 
Rupees 2,000 in. the Land Revenue and Customs Departments; the Salt and Abkarry 
Commissioner has the power of sanctioning estimates for both original works and 
repairs up to a limit of Rupees 2,000; law charges in civil suits; refunds of 
unauthorised collections other than law ffnes after two years have elapsed ; office 
furniture costing between Rupees 50 and 100 each ; binding book.s ; press rnateriahs ; 
office rent ; and various other less important items. The Board have to go to tlio 
Government for sanction in the following cases : Salt, Land Revciruo or Customs 
works costing more than Rupees 5,000 ; purchase of periodicals and books costing 
Rupee one and more ; with various other items. No mention is here made of such 
conditions as are common to all department ; for instance, the prohibition of 
entertaining new establishments ^thout Government sanction. 

688. Disbubsbhbnts. — Government money is lodged at the Presidency town 
with the Bank of Madras, and at Berhampore, Goconada, Goontoor, Nogapatam, 
Tuticorin, Calicut, Cochin, Mangalore, Ootacamund, and Bellary with its agents, 
under Presidency Banks Act XI of 1876. There is also a reserve treasury 
attached to the Currency office at Madras into which all funds in excess of what are 
re((aired. for immediate disbursements are placed until their removal to Calcutta or 
other provinces. At all other places Government money is left in treasui-ios under 
charge of Collectors of districts. There are 24 district treasuries, including tlioso 
managed by the branches of the Bank of Madras, besides 333 talook and .subordin.at e 
treasuries; the former are usually under the immediate charge of Trca.sury Deputy 
Collectors and the latter under the immediate charge of Tahsildars. The funds due 
from taxation and other receipts are paid into the various treasuries, and it i.s tlie 
duty of the Accountant-General to arrange by remittances of cash and other 
measures that the funds are duly distributed over the country in accord.anco with 
public requirements. Remittances from other Presidencies to this Presidency are 
very rare. The Accountant-General provides funds for all departmeixts. If a local 
officer has authority to spend money and wishes to do so, he draws the stim from 
the nearest trosisury or bank keeping Government funds. The rules for disluirse- 
ment vary in different departments. Generally, however, it may be said that an 
officer wishing to draw cash tenders a bill or claim, and if the charge is unusual 
quotes the- authority : if the claim is an authorized one the Treasury officer pays 
we money and takes a receipt from the payee, or if the business of the treasury be 
manai^ Dy one of the banks orders it for payment at the bank. At head-quarters 
the Uolleotor delegates all his powers in connection with the treasury to tho 
Treasu^ 'Deputy Collector ; the subordinate Treasury officers at the talooks can 
ordinarUy make payments only on the authority of the Collector or Treasury 
Deputy Collector. In connection 'with lodgpnent of Government funds with 
treasuries and banks, it should be mentioned that local officers are authorized to 
withdraw and retain a certain small pjjortion of the funds under a system of perma- 
nent advances for conducting current expenditure under certain of their budget 
hea^. The transactions of all talook/ and subordinate treasuries are reported 
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monthly to Collectors, by whom they are incorporated in the district account and 
forwarded monthly to the Accountant-General, 

639. Theasuey Cash Abrangbments. — The bulk of the money in the District 
Treasury is in a chest under the double locks and keys of the Treasury Deputy 
Collector and the Cashkeeper, only a sufiBcient sum which shotild never exceed 
Rupees 5,000 or the day’s expenditure being placed in charge of the Cashkeeper 
for current expenditure. As regards the amount of money to be left with the 
('ashkeeper the rule is that it should not be larger than is necessary for the 
convenient transaction of the Government business, or larger than the security 
given by him ; and when the balance with the Cashkeeper in the evening of any 
day exceeds 5,000 rupees, the excess ia usually transferred to the double lock ston-. 
The officer in charge is personally present when cash or .stamps are taken out of, or 
put into, the receptacles under double lock and key. The treasury i.s e.xaininoil 
monthly by the Collector, or one of his Covenanted Assistants, and a report is nuide 
to the Accountant-General as to whether the amount in it is correct. The exaininn- 
tion is made by a Deputy Collector, other than the Deymty Collector in charge 
of the treasury, if it is impossible for any of the Covenanted officers to conduct 
the examination. Every evening the Deputy Collector in charge of the treasury 
signs the casli-bof)k. He also examines the balance in the expense chest with tlni 
Cashkeeper, roughly every evening and in full detail at least once a week. The 
periodical detailed examination of the money in the expense chest by the Deputy 
Collector is always reported to the Collector. The Cashkeeper retain.s in Ms solo 
charge stamps to the value of Rupees 1,000 or a week’s supply only. District 
treasuries are inspected twice a year by Collectors them.selve.s, wdiose I’eports to tluf 
Accountant-General are communicated with his remarks to the Comptroller- Gen oral 
and the Board of Revenue. TheTalook treasury is under the joint lock and key of 
the Tahsildar and Talook Sheristadar, both the keys being in the sole charge of the 
latter when the former is absent from head-quarters. The Talook Sheristadar 
examines every evening the balance in the treasury, and signs the chitfa 'virh a 
certificate that the balance has been found to be correct. The chitta i.s conntei'- 
signed by the Tahsildar when he ia present at head-quarters. Shroffs or subordi- 
nate Cashkeepers are never placed in charge of the keys of the treasury, either in 
the district or the talook. They are only held responsible for bad coin and over- 
payments during the day. The Tahsildar examines the balance in the chest not 
less than twice a month, and every time he leaves and arrives at head-quarters ; 
and reports having done so to the Collector of the district, Talook treasuries are 
examined by the Collector or one of his 'assistants not less than once a year and a 
report is made to the Board of Revenue. 

640. Account and Audit. — The accounts kept by treasuries and forwarded to 
the Accountant-General are chiefly records of receipts and disbursements, entered 
in prescribed forms of a more detailed nature than the budget forms. The princi[>ul 
return is the monthly Treasury Account. The Presidency books of the Civil 
Department are kept by the Accountant-General, those of the Military Department 
by the Controller of Military Accounts, those of the Public Works Department by 
the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, and those of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments by the Compilers of those accounts. The accounting officers here 
mentioned, other than the Accountant-General, are furnished by the Accountant- 
General with monthly accounts of their respective departments, as appearing in the 
treasury accounts in different parts of the country. Such departmental accounts 
are treated as remittances in the Accountant-General’s books. The accounts of the 
local Accountant-General are rendered finally to the Comptroller-General, by whom 
they are incorporated in the Imperial books of the Government of India. Military 
transactions are accounted for to the Accountant-General, Military Department, 
Calcutta, and by him to the Comptroller-General. Similarly for Public Works 
which go into the Imperial books through the Accountant-General, Public Works 
Department, Calcutta, and for Postal and Telegraph transactions which are adjusted 
through the departmental accounts branch of the Comptroller-General. Provincial 
and Local Public Works form part of the report of the Examiner, Public Works 
Accounts, but their amount is reported also to the local Accountant-General for final 
i^justment. The local accounting officers perform the duties of audit aa well. At 
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the Presidency town itself disbursements of the Civil Department, except those of 
the nature of advances, are made after audit by an officer of the Account Depart- 
ment and on his orders. Elsewhere they are made in anticipation of the audit of 
the Account Department. 

641. Statistics. — The table at foot [*] shows the gross income and expendi- 
ture of the past year and each of the previous years from 187r).7(>. The next tal)lo 
shows the gross receipts and payments of the Presidency during eight decades 
of the present centuiy.['*] The total payments to Government in the Presidency, 
exclusive of tributes from native states, per head of population, compare wit li those in 


[•] 0BO8S INCOWB and EaPKNDITURE rf»» NINE YRAKH. 


Tmte. 

Income. 

£xpoudiiaro. 

SurploE. 

Deficit. 

Ki'al rosiiltb oi 
ciul All cl i.oca 
ilcf 

SiirptuB. 

nitliii>; Pmviii- 
1 Rur]ilua uud 
cit. 

Deficit. 


R8. 

RE. 

RE. 

RE. 

RS. 

RE. 

1875-70 

0,56,34,616 

7,22,84.439 

2,33,50,177 


2,25,43,662 


1876-77 

8,07,43,901 

9,00,89.515 


98,45,554 


1,06,94,242 

1877-78 

7,98,74,526 

11,49,09,109 


3,50,34,583 


5,46,74,477 

1878-79 

10,05,07,293 

7.57,23,903 

2,47’m.890 

... 

2,64,64.002 


1879-80 

10,28,80,336 

7,37.30,124 

2,91,50,212 

... 

3,10,01,699 


1880-81 

9,85,05.486 

7.52,77,613 

2,32,27,873 

... 

2,33,45,655 


1881.82 

9,94.76,958 

1 7,66.75,137 

2,28,01,821 


2,35,60,195 


1882.83 

10,00,46.149 

1 8,05.46,606 

1,94.99,548 

... 

2,01,24,727 

... 

1883-84 

10,11.08.096 

I 8,20.14,966 

1,90,93,129 


1,93,48,307 



[*J Geose Bbceipts and Paymxntb for the Presidency since 1800. 


'YeRTE. 



Revenuoa. 

Ghargea. 

Tear 8. 

KevouuoB. 

Chargc'B. 




RE. 

BS. 


KH. 

ks. 

1800-1 ... 


... 

3,54,02,680 

4,61,43,870 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

3843-44 

6,01,52.170 

6,08,07,590 

6,07,41,940 

4.76.21,810 
4,82,20, IKO 
•1,79,74,700 

1301-2 ... 


... 

4,72,90,090 

6,34,78,050 

1802-3 ... 



4,72,49,(MO 

6,11.77.690 

18U-46 

4,99 63,290 

4,96, 1 3,0 U) 

1803-4 ... 



4,65,17,440 

6,30,62,840 

1845.46 

B,tX),<W,4H0 

4,93,IK).f>9<i 

1804-5 ... 


... 

4,89,71,400 

6.31,26,130 

1846-47 

5,13,40,150 

4,93,95,880 

1805^ ... 


... 

5,01,44,930 

5.72.81,610 

1847-48 

5.21,03,670 

4.92, 7.“», 470 

1806-7 ... 


. . . 

4,60,27.210 

6,74,28,290 

1848-49 

5.15,14,530 

4,67,59.980 

1807-8 ... 



4,92,75,190 

6,71,72,280 

1849-50 

5,1X1.59,490 

4,57.42.730 

1808- 9 ... 

1809- 10 ... 

1810- 11 ... 


• V 

4,96,83,210 

5,37,31,910 

6,23,85,760 

5,43,11,510 

5,63,73,650 

6,11,09.770 

1850-51 

6,08,73,330 

4,64,72,260 

1811-12 ... 



5,16,67,170 

4,61.96,100 

1851-52 

6,23,32,330 

4,70.01.390 

1812-13 ... 



5,25,82,410 

4,79,96,300 

1852-63 

6,31,80.780 

4,82,85.230 

1813-14 ... 



5,29,70,880 

4,89,32,240 

1853-64 

4,94,75,890 

5,18,63.310 

1814-15 ... 



5,32,21.640 

5.13,42,460 

1854-55 

4,91,66.750 

6,4^>,6r;,960 

1815-16 ... 



5,10,61,070 

6,28,94.760 

1865-56 

6,27,32.660 

6,52,30,940 

1816-17 ... 


a . . 

5.36,02,200 

6,20,13,990 

6,47,62,640 

1866-57 

5,45,22,930 

5,16.48,670 

1S17-1S ... 



6,38,18,070 

1857-68 

6,60,20,360 

6,24,58,380 

6,46.»6.niO 

1818-19 .. 


... 

6,36,14,320 

6.40.70,040 

6,97,90,480 

1868-69 

7,49,72,480 

1819-20 ... 


... 

6,69,46,440 

1869-60 

6,63,42,670 

8,03,62.000 

1820-21 ... 



3,40.35,060 

6,67,24,690 

1 1860-61 

6,61,98,040 

7,19,64.060 

1821-21 ... 



6,85,70,860 

5,40.55,920 

1861-62 

6.99,00,460 

7,03.41,070 

1822-28 ... 


... 

8.68,88,100 

5.07.29,920 

1862-63 

6.82,5f3,460 

6,47,16,510 

1823-24 ... 



6,49,87,650 

6,22.88,230 

1863-64 

7,00,40,180 

6,25,44,900 

1824-25 ... 



6,44,07,430 

5,71.48,480 

1864-66 

6,99,38,820 

6,46,08.810 

1826.26 ... 



6,71.48,160 

5,70,48,290 

1866-66 

7, 02,86, <>40 
6,22.52,960 

6,67,89,280 

1828>27 ... 



6,98.10.810 

5,48,25,620 

1866-17 

6,14,70.160 

1827-28 ... 



6,84,78,280 

6,00,75,970 

1867^ 

7,49,04,090 

6,70.88,400 

1828-29 ... 



6,67,80,490 

5,50,22,240 

1868-60 

7.48.45.390 

6,57,66,210 

1829-80 ... 



6,41,86,870 

5,25,66,470 

1869-70 

8,04,76,160 

8,17,88.700 

6,66,88.700 

1820-31 ... 


... 

6^88,82,600 

5,10,70,200 

1870-71 

6,12,47,160 

1881-32 ... 



*,47,21,870 

2,16.75,740 

1871-72 

8,06,73,280 

6,80.20,050 

1882.88 ... 


!!! 

4,10,80,610 

4,31,24,520 

1872-73 

8,17,38,060 

6,02,00,740 

1888.84 ... 


... 

4,88.82,070 

4,38,23,680 

1873-74 

8,18,65,630 

6,16.02,950 

1884.85 ... 



4,48,00,280 

4^12,87,530 

1874-75 

8,82,66,180 

5,92,29.280 

188636 ... 



4,68,92,610 

833.97,580 

1875-76 

8,33,00,580 

7,01,35,310 

6,96,10,190 

1888.37 ... 



4.61,83,090 

4,17,27,840 

1878-77 

7,96,66,920 

1887.88 ... 



4,81,98,900 


1877-78 

6.96,16.310 

10.63,03,240 

1888.89 ... 



4,96,80,700 

4,47,17,940 

1878-79 

9,86,96.240 

7,62,41,030 

1888.49 ... 


... 

4,97,66,160 

5,02,49,650 

1879.80 

10.08,19,120 

7,11,25,360 

1840.41 ... 


... 

4.97,48,890 

4^74,98,980 

1880-81 

9,55,17,360 

6,36,28.200 
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the other parts of India as shown hereunder [^] taking the latest available figures. 
The figures given in Vol. II, App. LVI, for some of the principal countries in the 
world for a recent date are given in illustration of those shown above ; but com- 
parison must be made with caution, as the term revenue is used in varying 8onse.s in 
the financial statistics of different countries. The receipts have been converted into 
Indian currency at the supposed rate of two shillings the rupee. The next table at 
foot [*] shows the present total receipts and payments of the Presidency classi^?d 
under the main heads. The next [*] shows the details of Imperial and Provincial 


- [’] PaSBK.VT RrvrnUS and PeRCRNTAOB VEU PoriTLATION, roK THIA AND OTHER PROVINCRH. 




Population. 

Total revenue, 
1880-81. 

Amount of 
revenue paid 
per head of 
population. 





R8. 




fUiiiibay 

23.395,663 

ll.0!),3r>,()80 

4*7 



British llunnuh 

3.736,771 

2.32.94,430 

62 



AHBinn 

4,881,426 

79,20,510 

1*6 



Bengal 

69,536,861 

19,56,64,310 

2-9 



Madras 

81,170,631 

0,05,53,050 

2-9 



Pnnjsub 

22,712,120 

4.65,88,720 

20 



North- West Provinces and Ondh 

44,849,619 

8,72,74,760 

1*8 



CcDtrai Provinces 

11,548,511 

1.27,71,820 

1*1 



Total ... 

211,881,608 

67,50,02.180 

2 7 



Government of India 

... 

0.63.45,750 

... 



Receipts fruoi the Military Department, 


1,43,96,820 




ComtniBSurint, dc. 






Contribution from Native States 

... 

74,22,090 

... 


Grand Total ... j 

... 

69,31,66.840 

... 



[*] Abstract of Hbckhth and PAYitENTH for the Presidency for 1883-84. 



Receipts. 

Payments. 

Imperial and Provincial Sorvicos, Civil 

Military Department 

Public Works Department 

Postal 

Telegraphs ... ... ... '... .. 

IaochI Funds ... ... ... ... ... , ••• 

Bxeluded Funds ... ... 

Total ... 

K.S. 

8,33,78,175 

20,92,224 

2,1.3,324 

46,52,600 

6,57,956 

94,95.670 

6,18,146 

ns. 

3,33,26,569 

2.01,88,630 

58,15,290 

50,40,726 

11,84,046 

93,62,017 

5,52.510 

10.11,08.005 

8,17.59,788 


[*] Imperial Ciyil Kkceiptb and 

S^tceiptw. 

IiRnd revenuo 
Tribatos and contributionB 
ForeHta ... 

Fzeiso on epirits and drugs 
Ass«A«od taxes ... 

Customs ... 

Balt 

Stamps 

Mint 

I*w and Justice 

Marine 

Interest ... ... 

Baoeipts in aid of superannuation, Ac. 
Gain esohange, I«ondafa 

Kegistration ... 

Police 

Bduoation 

Medical 

Public Works 

Oontribntions from Local Funds 
MiaoeUaneons 


Paymk.vts in 1888 > 84 . 


RS. 

4,74,13,991 

34,46,430 

9,51,778 

66,11,984 

4,66,276 

11.58,698 

1,38,55,126 

56,24,662 

60 

5.80,662 

5,446 

6 , 87,949 

3 . 98.674 

<, 1 , 86,787 

6 , 88,067 

3 . 80,670 

8,12,686 

1 . 08,166 

2 , 08,828 

2416^144 

8^.668 


Paymenljt. 

Interest on Service Funds, dc. 
Refunds and drawbacks 
Land revenue 

Forests ... 

Bxoise on spirits and drugs . . . 
Assessed taxes ... 

Customs 

Salt 

Stamps 

Hint 

Administration ... 

Minor departments 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Marine 

Roclesiastical 

Medical 

Political Agencies 

Ailowanees and assignments, do. 
Superannuation, do., allowances 
Loss hr sEohangs, London 

Miscsilansoas 

Bduoation 

Pnblio Works 

Bsgistration 

Stationsiy and Printing 
Contributions to Local Funds 


us. 

7,61,924 

6,46,509 

45,73,306 

7,96,752 

1,09,468 

6.799 

1,65,000 

16.06.586 
1,55,204 

13 , 10.949 

4,15,148 

40,64,408 

38,52,405 

11,217 

8,42,221 

10.85.672 

2,10,348 

22 , 88.082 

16 , 88,782 

28 , 67,820 

4,18,547 

11 , 66,412 

28 , 05.069 

4 JI 2,688 

11 , 22,728 

2 . 22.586 


Total ... 8»88, 78476 


Total 


4.. 84346409 
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civil receipts and payments under account heads. The following statement [‘®] 
shows the incidence per head of population of each large item of Imperial and 
Provincial civil taxation roughly calculated with a view to all the circuinstaiices ; 
the statement is sufficiently ai^tcurate to indicate the proportion between the amouiitH 
of the taxes. Vol. TI, App. LXXVIT, shows the same inforiaation in detail by locali- 
ties. The two lists given in Vol. II, App. LXXXIV, show in full ^letail all the funds 
at the disposal of the Madras Government and all the heads of service controlled by 
them, with the actuals for 1883-84. The two statements at foot show 

approximately the course of exchange between different parts of the Prcsideii(!y 
and between this Presidency and others- 


['®] INCIDVNCJE or IlirsjtUL CivjL Taxation in 18.S3.84w 


Land rcTonue 
Kxciao On apirita, Ac. 

SfiL (‘URloina on |>opulatioa 

Sou cuatoms on Europeans and EurasiauH 


lti». A. p. 
18 8 
0 3 1 

0 0 7 

10 7 10 


Opium 

Halt 

Stamps 


UM. A. p. 

... 0 O i 

...0 6 1 
... O 2 10 


['*] Remittanccs by Cash and Bills keckivro mox and sent to the Bank or Madras and otiiek OisTKicrs 
DURINO 1883-84. 


Districts* 

Hemittancea from districts. 

Remittances 
from Bank 
of Madras 
and the 
He8*^‘rvo 
Treasury tu 
ditttneta. 

Remittances between 
diatricta. 

To the Bank of 
^tadr.'iB and 
the Rc?aorvo 
Trt^asury oither 
in cash or 
bank transfer. 

Supply bills 
gruntnd on 
pay went of 
unoooy nt 

Madras. 

To what 
district. 

Pnim wbai. 

J district. 






BS, 

BM. 

as. 

BS. 

RS. 

Anantapore 

... 




0,500 


70,000 

... 

8,60.000 

Aroot, .N'ortb 



... 


16,80,800 

n,646 

2,16,000 


7.000 

A rout, South 






36,28,(X)0 

6,17,020 

1,01,000 

1,64,000 

1,06.200 

Baiigaloro ... 

... 

... 


.. 

10,17.200 

1,414 

20,94,400 

37,000 


Hollary 

... 




4,50,000 

... 

1,78,800 

9,03,600 


Cnnmru, South 



... 


7,90.800 


r‘ 36,00(> 


3,45,000 

Chinglcput 





11,26,100 

i,365 

8,00,000 



roiinbatoro 




... 

22,16,100 



27.000 

7,21,300 

Cuildapah ... 





17,98,300 

^,426 

25,000 


41.5CX) 






25.30,000 


79,200 

... 

34,000 

Ciodavery ... 




... 

4i.7«.!KX) 

27,881 

1,91,900 

60, (XX) 

26,0C»J 

l\Htna 





41,50.100 

2,(X),724 

16, (MX) 

6.3, (XX) 

fXt.OOO 

Kiirnool 





11.01,000 

7.016 

87,000 


60,0lX> 

Muilras 





20,87,700 





Madura 





28.52.800 

33,380 

75,000 

' 1.500 

l.lO.fXX) 

Miilabar 




... . - 

14,90.rA)0 


3,09,200 

4,51,100 

G,2:i,(XS> 

Nclloro 





22.17.000 

3,07,999 

1,35,200 



NfilgluTries 





3S,000 


60, (XX) 

14,67,600 

3.roo 

Kalrm 

... 




20,10,5tK) 


300 


70,(XX) 

Tanjore 




... 

78.46.900 

1.33i490 


600 

4,«8,U(K) 

Tiiiiievelly 





39.85,700 

2.43,876 

2,73,000 

28, OCX) 

600 

Travaiicojra 





4.91,000 


... 

2,49,000 

... 

Trichiiiopoly 





3,04,000 

^.007 

60,000 

1,40,000 


Vizagapatanf 

... 

... 

... 



3,01,900 


2,20,400 

16,000 

... 



' 


Total ... 

4,96,06.700 

16,29,850 

46,19.400 

35,30,300 

35,30,300 


[*’] Ebmittancbs 

BY CaSB and BtLt^ RECEIYBD rSOM AND 

BENT TO OTHER 

PSRSIDBNCIKS DURINO 1883-84. 


Districts. 

ReoeiTod 
from other . 
Presidenciee- 

Sent to other 
Presidencies. 



VtiagBpatam 

Bollary 

South Canara ... 

Tanjora ... 

Ganjam ... 

GodaTsty 

Kistoa 

Bank of Madraa 

Becerra Treasury, Madias 

Malabar 

TiimairaUy 

BS. 

3,600 

*6,800 

1,000 

10,700 

9,60.000 

8,58,700 

*800 

BS. 

2.300 

4.300 
9,900 

11,000 

12,300 

16,700 

14,100 

1,96,16,600 

74,20,800 

2,100 



Total ... 

18,31,600 

2,71,08.100 
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(b) Imperial. 

642. Intboddctiok. — The funds and services which may bo classed under 
this head of control are assigned for purposes which are regarded artificially at any 
rate as having an cxclu.sively imperial interest ; and in administering them the Local 
Government may be considered as acting in the capacity of agents to the Govern- 
ment of India. The funds are enumerated with details as to their nature in part 
“ a ” of Vol. II, App. LXXXIV, and the services similarly in part “ b.” Tl)o roman 
and arabic figures attached to the items in the appendix relate, as mentioned above, 
to the Imperial classification employed for budget and general purposes. The 
Imperial civil budget goes up to the Government of India incorporated with other 
civil budgets, thougli it is theoretically distinct. 'I’he Accountant-Geiun-ars 
administration report consolidates the figures in the same way. The budgot.s for 
the Public Works, Postal, Telegraph, and Military Departments are sent to the 
Government of India cadi .separately. The following are .some general rem.nrks on 
each of these In'ads. It has already been observed that the two series of funds and 
services agree only occasionally, and in a technical sense are entirely apart. 

643. Civil. — Tlie items under this class since the last decentralization scheme 
are not numerous. The largest receipt is from tributes and subsidies from the 
Mysore, Travancoro, and Cochin native states. Various salaries are debited to 
Imperial Civil heads, as can be seen from the appendix. The heads Gain by 
Exchange and Ijoss by Exchange are adjusting heads rendered nocessaiy by the 
fact that the accounts of the Home Government are kept in the English, and 
those of the Indian Government in the Indian currency. The value of provincial 
stores, &c., is debited to the proper heads at the fixed rate of exchange, but the 
per contra credit afforded to the London account is at the rate of 2 shillings per 
rupee, and tlie difference between this smaller sum and the debit to Provincial is 
credited to Gain by Exchange. On the other hand the amount of Secretary 
of State’s bills drawn on India is debited to account with London at the rate of 
2 shillings per rupee, the difference between the smaller sum thus obtained and 
the larger sum actually paid being charged to Loss by Kxcliange. 

. 644, Public Work-s. — The Public Works Dep.artmcnt executes works for 

Provincial and Local Funds as well as for Imperial Funds. A large proportion of 
the works are however for the lattei%aud it was for executing these Imperial works 
that the department was primarily designed. Moreover the Public Works Account 
Department is to a certain extent an Imperial establishment, the superior officers 
of the department and all newly-appointed members of the Accountant t^stabli^h- 
ment being available for service in any part of British India. The pre.sent remarks 
relate to Imperial Public Works Finance and Account, but, except in minor dctail.s, 
the procedure with respect to Public Works accounts under Provincial and Local 
Funds is the same. 

645. Two separate budget estimates of Imperial Public Works receipts and 
charges are prepared annually; one for Irrigation works, including embankment 
and conservancy of rivers, the other for Military, Postal, and Telegraph works. 
The irrigation budget is framed by the Chief Engineer for Irrigation in communi- 
cation with the Superintending Engineers. The budget estimate for Imperial 
works other than irrigation is prepared by the Chief Engineer, Buildings and 
Koads Branch, in communication with the Superintending Engineers and the heads 
of the Military, Postal, and Telegraph Departments. Both budgets, after approval 
by the Local Government, are submitted about the beginning of January to the 
Government of India, by whom they are finally passed. In these budgets a specific 
assignment of funds is made for each of the larger works to be undertaken or 
continued during the year, and special establishments are estimated for in detail ; 
but the charges for general establishments for administrative and executive purposes 
are provided for by a percentage on the estimate for works, and repairs are provided 
for by lump suras placed at the disposal of the local officers ox the department. 
Modifications of the budget are made from time to time during the currency of 
the year to which it relates. Increases and reductions of the total grants and 
important transfers can be made only by the Government of India ; while transfers 
of minor importance are made by the Local Government. 
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646- Each budget, when sanctioned by the Government of India, is virtually 
a letter of credit in favour of the Public Works Department current during the 
year to which the budget relates. At the end of the year the credit lapses. On 
receipt of a budget, the local Accountant-General holds the aggregate aiuount of 
the grants at the disposal of the Public Works Department ; and to the extent of 
the aggregate amount of all such grants (including those made in Provincial and 
Local Fund budgets) he issues letters of credit on the Government treasuries in 
favour of the disbursing officers of the Public Works Department, on applications 
made from time to time through the Examiner of Accounts. The Accountant- 
General regulates only the total issue of letters of credit limiting the total issue to 
the aggregate of all Public AVorks grants ; the Examiner regulates the issue in 
detail, limiting the credit of each disbursing officer to the aggregate of assignments 
made on account of charges to be incurred by him. All miscellaneous receipts 
realized by a Public AVorks officer are at once paid into a Government treasury to 
a separate account against which he is not allowed to draw. The expenditure of 
each officer is thus limited to the amount of letters of credit granted in his favour ; 
and the aggregate ox])enditure of the dopai-tment is therefore limited to the 
aggregate of all grants made by competent authority. The 8y.stem of detailed 
appropriation prevents expenditure on account of any fund in excess of tho grant 
made from that fund. The disbursing officers of tho department are the oflicers in 
charge of executive divisi-^ns and their subordinates. The executive c1ivisi(m is 
the recognized unit ; and tho officers in charge of these di\asions, of which the 
number is thirty-eight, are tho re.sponsible disbursers. It is in their fa vour that 
letters of credit are granted on treasuries ; and it is they wlio account to tlio 
Examiner for all receipts realized and expenditure incurred within their several 
divisions. They make such advances as may be necessary to their subordinates, 
•and their subordinates account to. them. They also make payments to officers 
other departments to enable them to carry out such public works as may bo 
entrusted to them. 

647. As just stated, the subordinate executive agents in each division 
account to the officer in charge of the division for all expenditure incurred by thorn. 
Their accounts are of the simplest description, being chiefly copies of their cash- 
books. The classification of receipts and outlay and the compilation of tho accounts 
of the Executive Engineer and his subordinaU's into one set of divi.sional ticcounts 
is cairied out at tho hoad-quartoi’S of the division ; a respon.sildo accountant b(;ing 
attached for this purpose to each division. Every month tho Exoculivo ofliccr 
submits to the Examiner of Pulrlic Works Accounts a classified abstract of his 
receipts and expondituro sujiported by schedules giving such details as arc ru'ccssary 
for statistical purposes. Officers of other departments, tecluiiciilly called Givil 
officers, who are entnisled with the execution of public work.s, account every montli 
directly to the Examiner for advances i*eceivcd anti outlay incuri-etl by thorn. Tho 
Examiner compiles the accounts received both from Civil officers and from Public 
AVorks officers into one general account for tho whole Presiclenc}’’, and submits it 
to the Accountant-General, Public AVorks Department. This monthly account of 
tho receipts and disbursements of the department, submitted to tho Government 
of India, is classified under the heads shown at foot.['*] 

648. In tho foot-note [“] are given the Imperial Public Works receipts and 
payments for five years. 

649. Postal, — Tho receipts and charges of the Postal Department aro 
classified and compiled at the Central Office in Calcutta, The entries in the 
Madras accounts represent merely the receipts at civil treasuries from, and the 
payments made to, officers of the department as distinct from the revenue and 
expenditure of the department, Tho Directxir-General of Post Offices in India 
jirepares one budget estimate, for all India for the receipts and expenditure of the 
Postal Department. Within the limit of this estimate, the Comptroller of Post 
Offices sends the local Accountant-General a monthly requisition .statement showing 
the suras required at each treasury to meet the ordinary establishment charges and 
the payments to be made on money orders and on account of refunds of Postal 
Savings Bank Deposits. The Accountant-General thereupon issues the necessary 
letters of credit on the treasuries. The above remarks do not apply to payments 
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on account of the district post which is maintained from Provinciid Funds. The 
expenditure on this account appears in its proper place in the Provincial accounts. 
The receipts and charges of this department for the last five years are shown at 
foot.[“l 

650. TsiiEGBAPH. — The arrangements for this department are similar to those 
just described for the Postal Department, the budget estimate in this case being 
prepared by the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. The Accountant-General 
receives a monthly requisition for credits on account of establishment and other 
charges at the Presidency town and for construction and large repair charges 
throughout the Presidency. For other charges an annual assignment is granted on 
each treasury by the Accountant-General at the instance of the Director-General. 
The receipts and clxarges of this department for the last five years are shown at 
foot.^ 


[^'*3 PCBLIC V/oB£S ACCOUNT UkADS. 

liecei/tts. 

Irr*i/a/*an. 

Uoceipts on account of Cuj>ital Productive Worki. 
Hucoipta on account of Ordinary Public Works. 
Uoceipts on account of Ordinary Productive Public 
Works. 

jBocoipts on occonut of Aj^ricultural Works. 

Imperial (other t)ian Irrigation). 

Militai'y. 

Otlior ^Mi vicos. 


Irrigation, 

Capital, Prodtictive, 
Worka. 

Kstablfshment. 
Tools and Plant. 
Suaponse. 
Ordinary Capital. 
Works. 

Establishment. 
Tools axid Plant. 
Profit and Loss. 


Charges, 


SuBpeuao. 

State outlay on Guaranteed Irri^raiiun Cumpauioa. 
Ordinary Productive, 

Extensions and Improvorpeula. 

Maintenance and liepairs. 

EHtablishment, 

Tools and Plant. 

Profit and Ii(.»s8. 

Agricultural, 

Works. 

Repairs. 

Kstabliabment. 

I'ools and Plant. 

Profit and Loss. 

Suspedse. 


Imperial (ether than /irigatum), 

? with the same sub'divisions as in the 
^ Agricultural. 


[^3 tMPBBYAL PCRI,tC WoRKS RKCEIPTS AND PAYMENTS TOR FIVE YEARS. 



Years. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Difforonco. 




RS. 

R8, 

RS. 



1S70-SO 

2,56,465 

44,71,81.4 

+ 42,16,379 



1880-81 

1,86,028 

46,11,118 

+ 44,26,020 



l.SSl-82 

! 2,38,699 

43,03.189 

+ 40,64,590 



1882.8.3 

2,63,747 

54.92,906 

+ 62,29,249 



1 883-8 i 

2,13,324 

58,15.290 

+ 66,01.966 



[**] Receipts and Charges ok tuk PoaTAt. Department for fiyb years. 



Yoars. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Difforonco. 



1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

RS. 

13.62,826 

24,06,672 

33.68,152 

40,63,139 

46.52.600 

RS. 

11,89,791 

28,74.280 

37.87.802 

46.71.802 
60,40.726 

RB. 

- 1,63,035 
+ 4,67,609 
+ 4,10,650 
+ 6,08,663 
+ 3,98,126 



['•] Receipts and Chaboes of the Tsleoeaph Department fob five years. 


Tears. 

Becseipts. 

Charges. 

^ Difference. 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881.82 

1862-83 

1883-34 

M. 

6,71,671 

6,M,601 

5,94,228 

6,68,284 

A67.906 

RS. 

10,63.257 

10,40,232 

12,16,189 

11,17,921 

11,84,046 

RS. 

4- 4.80,686 
+ 4.45,731 
+ 6,21,961 
-f 4,54,687 
+ 6.26,060 
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651. Militaet, — The pay of the Army, both European and Native, and the 
pay and cost of all military establishments are drawn from Government treasuries. 
The sums which are entered as military receipts in the Civil Department are 
separately accounted for, and are not drawn against for these purpose.s. The 
estimates of expenditure on account of military establishments and the pay of troops 
are framed as a budget by the Controller of Military Accounts. When this 
budget is passed by the Government of India, the Controller applies to tluj 
Accountants-General in the several provinces where the Madras Army serves 
for the grant of cash assignments or letters of credit, subject to its limitation, aiul 
under their orders the several treasury oflBcor.s within their jurisdiction hold in 
readiness the funds necessary to meet military demands. For British regiments of 
cavalry and infantry the assignments are made in favour of Regimental Pay masters, 
who'take up their money requirements from the nearest civil treasury; for batteries 
of artillery, native regiments, and military establishments, the assignments are 
made in favour of the Presidency Paymaster, who pays on submission of monthly 
vouchers. Detailed accounts of military expenditure are rendered monthly by tho 
Controller to the Accountant-General, Military Department, with tho Governmout 
of India. The receipts and charges of this department for the last five years an; 
shown at foot.['’] 


(c) liiipericil auJ Prooiuctal comhintul, 

652. I.NTHODUCTIOJJ. — These form the bulk of the funds and services now con- 
trolled by the Government. They are enumerated with details as to their pature 
in Vol. li, App. LXXXIV and the reason for grouping them together is explained 
in the prelimina^ remarks. The budget for these funds and services goes to the 
Government of India in the general civil budget of the Local Government. The 
new decentralization arrangements having been in force since 1882-83 only, it is not 
possible to show receipts and charges separately under this group for a series of 
years. The following are some remarks as to the more important of the funds and 
services, as far as they can be dealt with together. 

653. Dikfebent Heads op Funds and Services. — The receipts under land 
revenne are revenues of which land is the primary soyree. They embrace all collec- 
tions on account of settled demand, the principal items falling under Permanently 
settled, Ryotwarry, Shrotriem Jody, and Miscellaneous. The item “ Pennanently 
settled ” consists of. pesheush charged on zemindarries, ancient and proprietary, 
jagheers, mootahs, and pollicras. “ Ryotwarry ” means settlements made directly 
with the ryots. “ Shrotriem- Jody ” is quit-rent on shrotriem and iuam entiro 
villages. Sale proceeds of waste lands, receipts of all kinds on account of redemp- 
tion of land I'evenue, ami all items of land revenue which arc not included in the 
annual revenue settlcmeut and which are of a fluctuating character, are shown 
as miscellaneous receipts. Pcni'l- fisheries are included technically under land 
revenue. The gross revenue collected in the districts is brought to account; and 
the practice of liquidating stipendiary allowances, or making any other payments 
by deductions from the State revenue, is prohibited, except in cases where tho 
special sanction of the Government has been received. Four-fifths of the charges 
on account of salaries of Collectors and their deputie.s and assistants, including 
establishments and contingencies ; and the whole of the Settlement, Inam Commis- 
sion, and Revenue Survey charges appear under this head. - Tho remaining one-fifth 
of the charges on account of the smaries of Collectors and their deputies and 


BlECKtm AND CllAUOES OP TUB MiLITABY DBPABTMXNT WOtt TITB TBAM. 


Y ears. 

Receipts. 

Chargee. 

Difference. 



BB. 

Be. 

Be. 

1879-aO 

... ... 

19.43,894 

2,96,96,652 

+ 2,77,51.768 

1880.81 

... ... 

19,12,696 

2,84,37,061 

4- 2,66,24,386 

1881.82 

... 

18,96.789 

2,68.03.400 

•f 2,49,07.611 

1882.83 

... 

18,86,380 

2,69.36,345 

4- 2,60.60,025 

18838 i 



20,92,284 

2,64,86;630 

4- 2,43.96,406 
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assistants including establishments and contingencies is exhibited under ** Law and 
Justice.** The incidence of land revenue in the different districts is shown in 
Vol. II, App. LVII. 

654. The head. Excise on Spirits, &c., otherwise called Abkarry, exhibits 
on the receipt side all taxes, duties, and fees levied on the manufacture, distillation, 
or sale of spirituous, intoxicating liquors and drugs. The charges are mainly for 
establishment and the cost of manufacturing or purchasing liquors in the town of 
Madras. 

655. The receipt head of Assessed Taxes is opened for collections under 
assessed taxes levied imperially. When the income-tax was in force the receipts 
consisted of collections levied on personal incomes, profits, &c. The income-tax was 
first introduced in 1860, discontinued in 1865, revived in 1869, and discontinued 
again in 1872. The rate varied from year to year, and in 1871-72 it was one per 
cent, and afiected only incomes exceeding 750 rupees per annum. The revenue from 
income-tax I'aisedin this Presidency between 1860 and 1871 was as shown at foot.[’*j 
In 1872-73 the tax was levied on incomes exceeding Rupees 1,000 per annum at 
2 pies in the rupee or l^^pGr cent, under Act VIII of 1872. The tax was collected 
by the land revenue establishments, but a small additional expenditure was incurred 
every year on account of the salaries of clerks employed for keeping accounts 
and assisting the Collectors in issuing processes. The corresponding tax now in 
force is the License-tax under Madras Act III of 1878, with similar departmental 
arrangements. 

656. Transit, import, and export duties, and fees, fines, and forfeitures in 
the Customs Department are shown as receipts under the head of Customs. It is 
sub-divided into two sections. Sea Customs and Land Customs ; the first including 
import and export duties, and the second transit and frontier duties. The charges 
exactly correspond. 

657. The sale-proceeds of salt and collections connected with tlic salt 
monopoly, including departmental fines and fines imposed and collected by the 
Criminal Courts as punishments for infractions of the laws relating to the salt 
revenue and refunds on account of unexpended charges, &c., and the excise duty 
levied upon salt manufactured and sold under license by private persons in the 
South Ganara district are shown as receipts under this head. Sea and land 
customs duty on salt is also brought to account under this bead. To this head are 
debited charges connected with the manufacture and storage of salt and of its super- 
intendence ; the salary and allowance of fixed and temporary officers employed in 
the department, with their establishments and contingencies ; charges for police 
guards ; the compensation paid for lands taken up for the manufacture of salt ; and 
other ordinary and extraordinary expenditure arising out of the trade. The con- 
struction and repair of petty works exclusively for the benefit of the department 
or for the convenience of the traders and otuers resorting to the salt depdts on 
business are also here debited. 

658. Sale-proceeds of stamps of the Stamp Department, stamp duties and 
penalties levied on unstamped or insufficiently stamped deeds, together with any 
other sundry receipts which may be connectea with the department, are credited 
to the head of Stamps. Recoveries made for cost of suits * in formft pauperis ’ are 
credited to Law and Justice. The charges include commission to licensed 
vendors, and all charges incidental tq the department. 

669. Under the receipt head of interest is shown interest received on advances 
on arrears of revenue and on loans to public bodies, native states, or private 


[*•] Amount collected for Incomb-ta: 


1860-61 

f 4 per cent, on inroroen above 600 "I 
< rnpre* and 2 per rent. beJow > 

1^42,914 

is«6.er 




... 6.70.648 

13,811 

1861-6S 

C that J 

Do. do. do* 

25,48,110 

1867-68 

1668-60 

•** •** 



215 

1862-63 

3 per rent. ... ... 

23,18,250 

1868-70 

14 per cent. ... 



... 11,^531 

1863-64 

Do. ••• 

16,46,522 

1870-71 

3i do. 



... £2,33.147 

1864-66 

Do* f* 

14,65.652 

1871-73 

lA «•- 

... 


... ^9,88,5S^S 
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iudividuals. There is also a charge liead bearing a corresponding name, with 
charge for interest on Service Funds, Savings’ Bank Deposits, and certain local loans 
on which the Government has agreed to pay interest. 

660. Under receipts in aid of superannuation are included subscriptions to 
the defunct Military and Medical Service funds, and contributions for pensions and 
gratuities made by officers lent for foreign service or employed by the Court of 
Wards, together with the capitalized value of pensions granted to Local Fund 
employes ; these are the principal items. The charges under the head Superannua- 
tion consist simply of pensions and gratuities to Government servants in the several 
departments. 

661. Refunds represent repayment of revenue or receipts erroneously col- 
lected. The most important at present are land revenue and stamp refunds, and 
refunds of Magisterial fines ordered by Appellate Courts. Drawbaiiks represent 
the portion of customs revenue due by law to the exporter or importer for re- 
exportation or re-importation. 

662. The charge head of Administration embraces salaries aiul allowances of 
the Governor and Members of Council; the household establishment of the 
Governor; the tour expenses of the Governor; the establishment of the Board of 
Revenue ; the Seex'otariat establishments of the Government, excepting Public Works 
Department but including Translators’ Offices ; tlie establishment of the offices 
of Account and Audit ; the charges connected with the Currency Department ; 
and the payments made to the Bank of Madras for conducting Government 
Treasury and Savings’ Bank business, and for the management of the public debt. 

603. The head of Minor Departments is a charge head, and comprises the 
charges of the smaller departments engaged in administration not specified in 
separate heads. For instance, Meteorology, Public Observatories, Examinations, 
EmiCTation, Cinchona and Tea plantations and nurseries. Census, Public Exhibitions 
and Fairs, Gazetteer, Donations to scientific societies, &c. All expenditure con- 
nected with the improvement and development of the resources of the country 
comes under this head. 

664. Allowances and Assignments is the oharg^e head for allowances and 
assignments under political treaties and public engagements. The sub-heads are 
Territorial and Political Pensions, luamdars, Pensions in lieu of resumed lands. 
Compensations, Charitable allowances, and Miscellaneous. 

665. Public debt is the generic term for accounts kept (1) of debt incurred 
by the Government temporarily or permanently, and of debt discharged by the 
Government ; (2) of loans and advances made by the Government and of debts 
owing to Government ; (3) of receipts and payments which are recovered under 
the provisions of the law and otherwise in the public accounts, but which are not 
payments due by Government or revenue ; (4) of certain funds not incorporated in 
the public accounts, namely. Municipal, Port, Educational Building, Endowments, 
and Cantonment Funds ; and (5) of remittance transactions between the various 
Governments and departments in India. 

(d) Provincial. 

666. Introduction. — These items in which the Supreme Government li.as no 
direct financial interest, are less numerous than the last class. Otherwise the same 
remarks apply as in that case.. 

667. Different Heads of Funds and Sebvicbs. — The receipts under Law 
and Justice include all fees, fines, and forfeitures of the Judicial and Magisterial 
Departments, including those imposed by Judicial officers and officers of other 
departments acting magisterially under the Abksny and Stamp Acts ; sale-proceeds 
of unclaimed and intestate property ; and fees when realized in cash. The charges 
comprise the following : — Higb Court, including Sheriff of Madras ; Law 
Officers; Administrator-General; Coroner’s Court; Justices of the Peace; Civil 
and Sessions Courts; Courts of Small Causes; Criminal Courts (including the 

131 
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one-fifth charges reierred to under. Land Revenue); Special Assistants and 
Governor’s Agents ; and Cantonment Magistrates. 

668. The receipts under Forest include sale of, and seigniorage on, timber, 
including drift and waif wood, rent of sandal-wood farms, sale of smuggled wood, 
&o. Fines under the Forest Law, when levied bj Magisterial officers, are credited 
to “ Law and Justice,” and when levied by Forest officers, without the interposi- 
tion of the Magistrate, are credited to “ Forest Revenue.” The establishments, 
contingencies and working expenses of the Forest Department come here as 
charges. Establishments and contingencies are paid for like any other cash 
charges ; working expenses are defrayed by cheques drawn by Forest officers, the 
amounts being charged direct to the Forest grant, and adjusted in due course by 
detailed bills. Roads made exclusively for the development of Forest revenue are 
treated as Forest charges. The head Police gives on the charge side the cost of 
the Inspector-General of Police and of the entire Force employed at the Presidency 
Town and in the districts, the portion of it defrayed by Railways and other public 
or private bodies being credited per contra. The charge head Education gives the 
salaries of the Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of Schools and their 
establishments as well as the cost of all Colleges and Schools including Grants-in- 
aid and other charges, the fees levied from pupils being credited to the receipt liead 
of Education. The charge head Medical likewise gives the salaries of the Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras apd of the Commissioned and 'Warrant 
Medical Officers and Subordinates employed in the Civil Department and in Civil 
hospitals and dispensaries as well as the charges of the Sanitary Commissioner and 
the Vaccine Department, recoveries of portions thereof from Mxinicipalities and 
from patients resorting to hospitals being credited to the receipt head of Medical. 
The Cattle Pound Fund was originally inaugurated under the Imperial Act III of 
1857, which was repealed by Act I of 1871. The income of the fund is made up of 
fines paid on stray cattle and sale-proceeds of unclaimed cattle. It is expended 
in the remuneration of pound-keepers and in the construction and repair of 
pounds, and the net surplus remaining is required by law to bo applied to tljo 
construction and repair of roads and bridges and to other purposes of public 
utility. A half of the surplus is paid to Local and Municipal funds for these 
purposes, and the other half is appropriated to the Government forms at Syda- 
pett for agricultural education, &o. A separate account is kept of the receipts 
and disbursements in view to making the distribution of the balance above 
described. Otherwise the receipts are so entirely at the disposal of the Government 
for general ptmposes that it would not be necessary to treat them as constituting a 
fund any more than education receipts or medical receipts. In 1871-72 4,594 
pounds were maintained, which increased to 5,616 in 1877-78, and to 5,827 in 
1882-83. The pounds are very unequally distributed over the districts, as a 
condition of the establishment or retention of a pound is that it shall be self- 
supporting. As regards establishment, the head of the village is by law the 
ex-officio pound-keeper. In 1875-76 Government fixed the remuneration of pound- 
keepers, as to which great diversity of practice prevailed, at a uniform rate of 50 
per cent, on collections for air districts except the Neilgherries. In 1874 Govern- 
ment allowed the employment of a pound goomasta on 10 rupees a month in such 
of the talooks of each district in which one may be considered necessary, and 
these are now being gradually entertained. 

(e) Local. 

669. Introduction. — These funds and services have no separate numbers 
attached to them in the Imperial scheme of accounts, but items composing them arc 
credited and debited to various heads in that scheme. The items however are 
given separately with the word '* Local ” hiarked against each. 

670. Diffkrent Heads of Funds and Services. — A description of the nature of 
the Local Funds lately under Madras Act IV of 1871 and now under Madras Act 
V of 1884 and of the Boards which administer them has been given under Chapter 
III. A general supervision only is exercised by the Local Government, and the funds 
may be described as funds raised locally, administered locally, and administered 
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for strictly local purpose.'i. The balance sheet at foot£**] for 1883-84 will show 
the ordinary heads of receipts and charges. 

671. The assets of the Village Service Fund are derived chiefly from the 
cess collected with the land revenue under Madras Act IV of 1864 in the 
districts where the Act has been inti’oduced, from the deductions made from 
the land revenue in some districts on account of village service and which the 
Government are pledged to contipne for various reasons, and from the sums 
charged for the enfranchisement of village service inams. In districts, where the 
Act has not been introduced, the old tnirass or fees paid by the people as 
remuneration to the village officers are collected and credited to the fund. Thn 
object of the fund is to improve the pay of the village servants, and to increase and 
alter their number so as to meet properly the requirements of the different villages. 
Act IV of 1864, which is introduced concurrently with the now settlement in each 
district, is as yet in operation only in Godavery, Kistna, Kurnool, Trichinopoly, 
Salem, Chingleput, Ncllore, Cuddapah, North Arcot, South Arcot Neilgherries, 
South Canara, and Tinncvelly. The rates of cess levied are as follows : — Goda- 
very, 8 pies; Kurnool, 10 pics; South Canara, 6 pies-; and all the other districts 
one anna. As the cess was collected before the re-organization of the village 
establishments, there are large surpluses in a few districts. [*“] 

672. An irrigation cess is paid voluntarily by ryots holding lands under 
certain river- channels in lieu of customary labor formerly supplied by th6m. 
It exists in Trichinopoly, Taujore, Salem, and Coimbatore. It has gradually died 
out in Madura owing to the want of any law to enfoi'ce the payment. 

673. The Canal and Ferry Fund is raised under Madras Act I of 1870, and is 
made up of tolls and license fees on canals, lines of navigation, and ferries. The 
money is expended on tlie construction, improvement, repair, maintenance, and 


[i*J Local Bxceipts and P/vments roR 1682-63. 


Receipts. 

AilotmoxiU from 
rroTiiicial eerrices 
Special funds 

and Taxes — 

Ct‘ss ou lands 
Tiix cn ho u SOS 
Toils on loads, Ac. 

Fff.s in schools anti training iiiHtiin- 

ti-ins ... 

r<»!)tributioTH from Municipalities 
Iteri ipts of Kudowed Fouiidatioua — 
Kdncationnl 

UtiRpitaU ami disi^enaarica 
('lioultriea 

Market rents 

Miscellaaeous 

M isrollRDOous^ 

Miseenaueous fees, fines, rents, 
sales, and coDtribaiions ... 
rublte Works receipts find refonds. 


R.H. BS. 

1,17,758 
2.50,881 

3,^8,6i2 


42,15,171 

a.SG.GOi 


4G,0l,S33 ! 

3G,8G2 I 
li,385 


3 

3G 

2.31 

50, 

3, 


,r>oo 

,05.8 

S76 

,748 


3,10,074 


1,23, 

76, 


693 

,037 


1,99,730 


Balance, 1st April 1883 


Total rccoipia 


55.59,526 

29.91,221 


Graml Total ... 85,50,747 


(*harge,9. 

Publio Works— 

Cc XU m u ni cu t i ons 
Civil buildings 

Miscellaneous publio improvemonts. 
Kstablishnieul 
Tools and plant 
Contributions, 4o. 

Kdueation — 

1nsp«?ction 

L(K!;il Fund si.hools ... ... 

C raiits-in-uid 
Bouks ... 

Contributions 

Modira) and Sanitation—- 

Hospitals, diaponsarios. .^nd medical 
practif ioiiera 
Vaccinatioii ... 

Sanitary esLablishxr.ents and oloan^ 
sing tanks and wells 
Markets, choultries, Ao. 
Concribations, Ao. 

Miscellaneous establisbment and con- 
tingencies 

Extraordinary repayment to Provin- 
cial Funds of Famine Duos • 


R»- KS. 

28,52,383 
1,30,402 
1,04,1.34 
6, 5*1.157 
5iMG4 
23,r>37 

37,62.077 

71.600 
3 , 11,155 
2,5ii.O;iU 
15.1G7 
7,099 


C,6l,2BO 


2,80,650 

1.34,075 

2,78,618 

2,U.782 

1,29,194 


Balanco, aist March 1884 


10,34.225 

1,86.962 

... 4,10,238 

Total ohargorf .. . 60,74,772 
. 24,75,975 


Grand Total 65,50,747 



. - Musuhfwtam portion of tho Kistna di.Htiir't— Fort St (ii oiim 

<*azctt<', 6lh Augost 1878. (9) N* Ilorc district -Fort St. Goorge G;iz<»Uo, 18th March 1870. (10) Kc-impositioi, rd icss in 

b.ur l.ilooks of TiMevclly m which it h,id la'i-n iiuspcmied— Fort Si. George Onzetto, 22nd June 1^80. (U) Htihicliou of 
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extension of the channels and ferries to which the provisions of the Act may be 
applied. As yet the Act is in operation only as regards certain ferries in the 
Goclavery, Kistna, Tanjore, Malabar, South Canara, Cuddapah, South Arcot and 
Trichinopoly districts, and the salt canal from Negapatam to Vedaranyaru, to 
which it was extended in 1874-75. [**j 

674. The District Road Fund of Bhadracliellam and Rckayjully talooks is 
formed by a cess of 2 percent, levied on the land revenue, and is expended in 
making roads. The fund came into the Madras books on the transfer of the two 
talooks from tho Central Provinces in 1874-75. 

(f) Excluded. 

675. Introduction. — These funds and services are e.xcluded altogether fi’oui 
the accounts in the Imperial scheme, for the reasons already stated. 

676. Different Heads of Funds anp Services. — ^Municipalities merely bank 
with the Accountant-General, and he lias no account of their receipts and charges. 
Municipal administration is treated of under chapter III of this volume. 

677. The Port Fund consists of dues and fees levied under Act XII of 1875, 
and from it a portion of the port establishments and other charges are defrayed. 
This fund is constituted under section 47 of the Indian Ports Act. The rule.s and 
notifications under the Act which have the force of law have been shown under the 
article “ Marine.” To this fund are also taken the receipts and charges under the 
Madras Harbour Dues Act VI of 1882 and the Cocanada Port Dues Act III of 
1883, 

678. The Cantonment Fund is formed under section 19 of Madras Act I of 
1866, and its revenue is derived from funds levied under section 17 of the Act, 
from pound collections and sale of grass and other produce reared within the 
cantonments. Tlie fund is expended on sanitary establishments and w'oiks of 
public utility within each cantonment. The rules having the force of law made 
under sections 17, 19 and 40 of tlio Act are given in the article ” 5Iilitiiry.” 

679. Tho University Foe Fund is formed under Section XV of Act XXV 11 
of 1857 and confiist.s chiefly of foes levied from the Caiidi<late.s for the several 
University Examinations, the cliargos whereof are met from the fees. 


[**] Ca-vat. am» Feiimv having the lourE ov Law. — Under Act I of 1K70, Btclionti 2, T), I I, 20, 22, 2‘1 und .‘U 

(Canal tolls and fonioN), the following: have the foicoof law : — (1) Soclions 2, H end 6 • Apj>li»-^ilion of Act to certain fi i t ioH 
in the Tanjore district and cScalo <»f hVes — Revenue Noliticationa, Vort St. Goorgci Gusette, dated 17th Jmniury and 

2Iflt May 1872. (2) »S,'ctior. 2™ Applic^ition of Act to Voduranyam canal in tho 'I’anjorc district —Revenue l^ofificiitiori. 

Fort St. George Giizottc, 3t)th Juno 1874. (3) Section 23 — A rulo i^ued for ferries in tint Tiinjuro district— Rover. no 

Notification, Fort St. Gcorp'i Gazette. Ifith December 1874. (4) Sections 2 and 14 - Aiiplioition to ci rtair. fciry in iIhs 

South Arcot district and S» alo of Fees — Financial Notilication, Fort St. George Gu/c-tto, dtitc«l 11th March 1873. (o) 

Application to certain fcirics in Kistna district and Scale of Fees — Heveniio Notilication, Fort St. Ocorpe Ciazette, 
dated 4Ui Juno 1872; dated 15lh Juno 1880; dated 14th December 1881. (ti) Applic.-dion to u certain portion of the 
Kiatna river in the Kistna district, and Scale of Fees — Itcvenwe Xoti float iuuB, Fort St. ficov^c (oizellc, dated 23rd An^ubi 
dated 16lh May 1871. (7) Application to a certain ferry between tho trodavory and Kistua districts and ScaU; of 

Fcoa — Kevenuo Notifiiration, Fort St. Georgo Gajsette, IDth July ISSl. (8) Section 22 — I’crry luics applicable to the Kistna 
district— Revenue Notihnition, Fmt St. Georgo Gazette, 4th January 1881. (‘J; Sertion.s 2, It and 22- Applitaiioii to 

certain forrica iu tho Godavory district and Scale of Foca and Uuloe — Ucvenuo \«>tific;ttionp. Foil St. G*iorgij txnzoltt*, 
1 5th September 1874, and 3Uth Juno 1874, (10) Kx tension to certain Ferries in thu South Caiuim disliict. and Scale of 

Foes and Rules — Revciiviu Notifications, Fort St. George Gazette, 21st January 1870, and 17th February 188U. (11) 

Application to certain ftinie.s in llic .Malabar district and Scale of Fees and Rules— Revenue Notifications, Fort St. George 
Gazette, 18th February 1879; 1 7th February 1880; and 25th January 1881. (12) Application k» certain ferries in the 

'Trichinopoly disiiiet and Scale of Fees and Rules— Revenue Notific.ation, Fort St. 0«!(u gij Gazette, dated 4th January 1881 . 
(13) Application to certain ferries in the Cuddafiah district and Scale of Peea and Rules— Revenue NotilirationH, Fort St, 
George Gazette, dated 6tli < htober 1880, and 7th Uocomher 1881. (14) Section 23, rules for the regulation of the navi- 

gation of the Buckinghani (.Janal ~rublie WorlcH Deiiartitient Notifications, Fort 8t. Gi-orgc Gazette, dated 17th September 
1880, and 23rd February 1881. (10) Revised Rules for tho regulation of the navigation of tho Godavery and Kistna Delta 

esanais — Fublic Work-s Department Notilication, No. 36 ; Fort St. Georgo Gazette, dated 13th June 1882. (16) Sections 2 

and 22, application to certain canal in tho Cochin ^Municipality and Rules— Financial Notifications, Fori St. George Giizctto 
dated lit February 1882. and 23rd March 1882. (17) Rules for tho regulation of the Canal Tm flic at Ellorc, Bezwuda 
and head of Kastem Delta Canals — Public Works Department Notification, Fort St. Goorgo Gazette, dated 18th April 
1682. (IS) Section 31, Drlcgation of ywwers conferred on the Governor in Council by certain sections to Collectors of 
Districts to which this Act is extended— Revenue NotificatioOf Fort St. C4eorge Gazette, 26th July 1871. (19) Extension 

of Act and Rules to ferry at KuUalkadavoo, Ponnany tulook, Malabar — Fort St. George Gazette, 26th January 1881. (20) 

Extension of Act to ferry between Penoomoody in tho Rcpally talook to Avanigadda in tho Runder tnlook, Kistna district 
— Fort St. George Gazette, 19th July 1881. (21) Chennor and Sidhoat femes, Cuddapah — Revisit Scale of fees for 

tonvoyanco of goods across tho — Fort St. George Gazette, 7tb December 1881. (22) Salcmualem feny — Act extended to 
the— Fort St. Geoigo Gazette, l4th December 1881. (23) Addition to exemptions in tho Kistna rules— Void St. Georgo 
Gazette, 8th August 1882. (24) South Arcot— Act extended to — Fort St. Georgo Gazette, l‘Jt)i SciMtnibfr t882 (25) 

TiunoveUy— Extension of Act lo ceruin ferries in- Fort St. Oeurge Gazette, I9ti December 1882. (26) Ui»>tua— Exten- 

non of Act to certain femes ii* — District. * 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES. 

680. Djsscbiftion. — Corporate bodies having a control of public funds are 
empowered under India Act Al of 1879, the Local Authorities Loans Act, to obtain 
money on loan from the local Governments, or with the consent of Government 
from private parties, on the security of those funds. They cannot raise money on 
loan otherwise, unless indeed they nave a special enactment enabling thorn to do 
tbia as in the case of the Madras Municipality. The objects for which such loans 
may be raised are the construction and repair of works of public utility, or the 
repayment of debts contracted before the passing of the Act for the same purposes. 
It has been ruled that the works must be of a reproductive character, in all cases 
except where the borrowers are municipal bodies ; in this case a greater latitude 
is allowed, mostly on account of the greater urgency of sanitary reforms in towns, 
which nevertheless are very seldom remtmerative. Loans bear interest at the rate 
agreed upon, and are repayable ordinarily by half-yearly instalments within twenty 
years, if any of the loan conditions are infringed, the funds of the corporation are 
liable to attachment by Government. The loans are given at the discretion of the 
local Government, not exceeding Rupees 5,000 in each case. Under section 5 of 
the Act Government of India Notification, dated 17th Augpist 1883, published in the 
Fort St. George Gazette of the 4th September 1883, gives rules having the force 
of law. Two lakhs of rupees are annually entered in the budget estimate of this 
Presidency to meet advances for agricultural improvements under India Act XIX 
of 1883, the Land Improvement Loans Act. This sum is distributed between the 
districts by the Board of Revenue, and from the sums so allotted Collectors make 
advances to the ryots under rides now under preparation. These advances bear 
interest at the yearly rate of one anna per rupee. Advances are sanctioned not 
under legal enactment for the relief of persons suffering from some temporary 
calamity as 'the destruction of houses or crops or seed grain or agricultural stock 
^ some calamity of season or by fire or flood, or for some miscellaneous object. 
The advances cannot exceed Rupees 2,500 in any single case or Rupees 25,000 in 
all during the year. These advances are ordinarily repayable in not more than 20 
equal hdf ^yearly instalment including interest at 6^ per cent, per annum. Loans 
are again in special cases g^ven by the Government of India to zemindarry estates, 
&c., on terms specified when each loan is sanctioned. The statement at foot gives 
a list of persons and corporations to whom loans have been gpranted by the Govern- 
ment in this Presidency, with particulars.^] 


[*] IfOANS QWLAirtmO BY QOVB&NIIBKT IN THIS PmBBXDHNCrV AND BHLL BUNNINO. 


Personf and corporaiioiu 
to whom loana havo 
boon granted. 


Under what Act, Ao. 


Madxma Mnnidpality. . Madne Act No. IX of 1867 
Negapatain do. .. India Act No. XXIV of 1871. 


Ootacamund do. 

Mangalore do. 

Coimbatora do. 
Coonoor do. 

Sydapett Iiocal Fund 
Board. 

Calient do. .. 


TeiUchony do. . , 


Ramnand Zemindany . . 
Bunganapully Nawab , • 


India Qovenunont Order 
Do. do. 


Jagheerdar of Snndoor. . Madraa Government Ordar 
Sivagonga Zemindarry. India Act No. XXVf of 1871 
TalavanootUh do. India Oovenunent Ord' r 


▼OL. I. 


On wbat account. 


For waterHnxppIy project, 1868, 
1878. 

For the cone tru otlon of a marL.'it, 
1874. 

For the completion of certain roede 
and water* supply ohannela, 2875. 

For improvement to market, 
1876-78. 

For erecting tiled houaoe . . 

For erecting markeUeheds, 1876 . . 

For construction of ‘ an iron girrlor 
bridge acroee the Corteliaur, 1873, 
1878. 

For completion of the Tambracheiry 
g^ut road and approach in 
Wynaud, 1874. 

For completion of the Peria ghaut 
road and ooiutructkm of a fair 
weather road in Wynaud, 1876. 

For liquidation of debt, 1873 

For liquidation ol debte and repaire 
and improvemente, 1873» 1877. 

For roade, 1878 

For repaife to inigaUoo works 

For liquidation of debte end repairs 
to iirigation works, 1880-81. 



12,78,630 

3,00,000 

2,600 

1,60,000 

66,000 
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PAPER CURRENCY DEPARTMENT. 

681. Paper Corbenct. — The public advantages of a paper currency, in substi- 
tuting a cheap and convenient instrument of circulation in place of an unwieldy 
and costly silver coinage require no exposition. The manner in which the 
Government make the undertaking profitable will be deduced from the history of 
Governmental operations shown in the foot-note.[‘] The present Currency Act 


Persons and corporations 
to whom loans have 
been granted. ^ 

Under what Act, See, 

On what account. 

Amount of 
ItMin 

sanctioned. 

Rate of 
interest. 

i 



RS. 

RS. 

Ghintalaputty Vantoo . . 

India Government Order 

For the restoration of an old irriga- 
tion channel, 1880. | 

10,000 

6» 

Andiputty Poligar 
Mysore Btate . . 
Panayoor Mittahdar 
Ex-aemindar of Palcon- 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

For liquidatiem of debt, 1881, 1882. 
Advance on account of famine 

62,000 

80,00,000 

6 

4 

Du. do. 

For liquidation of debts, 1882-83 . . 

26,000 

1 4i 

Do. do. 

Advance made in January 1 88# . . 

3,000 


dsh. 


Total . . 

1,17,14,938 


rn Bkotcm History op. Indian Paper Coburncy* — The three Prendenc^ Banka eatablishod under Governinont 
control at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, used for many years to employ a private note circulation under the ternja of 
their charters. Under India Act IX of 1843 the Madras Bank could so issue bank notes of not less than 10 rupees each to 
an aegregated on« croro of rupees. There was no law however to provide for a reserve against this note -issue, nor wore 
the no^nuulo legal tender; the circulation of the notes therefore extended only a short distance into the country. The 
total amount for the thrw banks never oxcoedod five millions sterling. (2) This was the state of things wli^n Mr. Wilsun 
came to India in 18C0, and unfolded his measure for a Government pap^r currency, to bo made logal tender, and tho 
reserve to be protected by law. He was opposed to tho ordinarily accepted English principle of the Bank Charter Aci* 
of 1844. That principle may be thus doscribiKl. The Government employing tho Bank of England un its agvnt 
coins tho pajier currency, for which it receives CAsh in exchange. As a guarantee for solvency in repaying tho 
note on demand, tho bank hold.ii, first up to a fixed amount of 16 millions either its own prumisos to pay or Government 
securities for which it has already given cash, and secondly after that bullion of tho exact amount of tho further note- 
issue. Tho profit of the Govc-riimcnt in this case consists in paying no interest on its own promises to p;iy, whic h 
Ueveiihelesa it permits itself to regard as convertible security. Tho security of this nraount is in find the i ro’dit of tin' 
Government. The fixed amount of 15 millions is supposed to be tho extent of the notes which will ho out in cirt ul.itioM at 
any onetime, and for which therefore it is unnecessary to have a bullion equivalent. The prinedph* with the Scofcfi and 
Irish private bunks is tho same ; they can issue notes up to a certain amount without any deposit of gold, but after that they 
can issue only on a cotTtisponding cash reserve. Tho German Govornment have riHJontly adoptcii the Jr'.nglis)i 8)'6t«*m of 
paper currency, providing liowe vev that on payment of a fine to the Siuto of 6 per cent, the fixed limit may be transgressc*! 
without recourse to a cash reserve'. (3) Mr. Wilson was opposed to that part of the English principle which gave a fixed 
limit to the notes not protected by casli, and would have substituted the American method of allowing this poriion of tho 
notes to vary always with tho total amount of the notes. The arrangement then is to take first the cash reserve and 
prescribe it must bear a certain proportion to the whole value of notes, in Mr. Wilson's proposals one- third ; and 

to allow the whole remainder of the notes to bo represented by securities. It will be seen that this is an inversion of the 
English method ; and that while in tho case of the English Act the amount of unbacked notes is the amount which is 
found poractically safe from tho point of view of trade, in the case of the Amorican Act tho amount of unbacked notes 
may ziiie to any numerical figure according to tho expansion of the oujrrency. Mr.^ Wilson looked to u largo expansion of 
the Indian currency and a correspondingly large saviag to the Government in the intorost on their own securities. The 
Act would of course make the notes legal tender within certain limits. There were to be sf?vcnteon currency circles. 
Within each circle tho notes were to bo oncashablo at cert^ places. The gain to Government by saving interest is 
supplemented in these cases by tho items of economy of coining and economy of transport, tho latter being in India 
a very Umportant consideration. (4) Mr. Wilson died before his scheme was completed. Mr. Laing, who succooiled 
him, reverted to tho English system of reserves, but he adopted his predecessor’s scheme of sub-dividing the empire 
into circles of legal tender and encashment. The amount then fixed as the sum for which Hccuritic^s were permissible 
was 4 orores of rupees, or 4 millions sterling. The coin received for all notes in excess of this limit was to be hold 
in reserve by the Currency Commissioners. Mr. lAing further proposed to reduce the number of currency circles to 
three, Calcutta, MadniS, and Bombay, and to develop the note circulation through the agency of the Presidency Banks. 
Bir Charles Wood, who was then Secretary of State for India, disallowed that part of the scheme which contemplated 
the employment of the banks, and roquirod that the management of the currency should be undertaken directly by tho 
Government. . ^mo delay arose on this account and at the time when Sir C. Trevelyan succeeded Mr. Laing in 18G2 little 
had been done in the matter beyond issuing Government notes at the Presidency towns, in lieu of those withdrawn by 
the banks. Tho measure finally carried out auring Sir C. Trevelyan’s tenure of office; viz., India Act XIX of 1861, 
embodied the arranguinonts just mentioned, but the number of circles was fixed at ten and Rupees 10 was to be tho lowest 
value of note. This Act was repealed by India Act 111 of 187 1 , which incressod the sum of 4 crortw to 6 crores, and 
instituted 6-rupee noWs. Other Acta repealed ^ this wore I of 1866, XXX of 1867, and XV of 1870, there being 
diffierent amendments of XIX of 1801. Art XX of 1882 (The Indian Paper Currency Act) in force at pn^sent repeals 
Act 111 of 1871, but tho only differ ciico between the two Acts is the establishment of an office of issue at Rangoon, 
in addition to those in India. (6) Ibc aventge circulation of notes has risen from about 44 millions in 16C2-G3 to 
about 16 millionB in 1882-83, the rise having l^en gradual. The expansion of the Government paper cun'cncy nmyl^ 
regarded as satisfactory, though of late years the rate of grow^ has been slight. Tho increase is chiefly at Die various 
tn^e centres, but there is also some circulfttion, amounting to about 24 millions sterUng in the interior of tho 
country. The fluctuatious in the circulation have boon for the most part inconsiderable, and there never has been 
any oontimetion or full indicating public distrust. The reasons why the Indian paper currency has so far had a com- 
paratively limited circulation appear to be. of two kinds : first, the doneminations of note employed are not suited 
to the circumstances of the puoplo ; smondly the note is practioaUy inconvertible throughout the grcat«;r part of the 
country. At to tho first point, the introduction of notoi of as small a denomination as one rupee appears to bo 
requirM ; and the retail trade of India ia carried on in such a minute detail as regards individual tnin-'cictions, that even 
this would be too large effortually to answer the purpose. reasons for tho practical inconvertibility of the notes are 
the Mctent of the circles of issue and the absence of moans for cashing notes. The natural rc;mcd>' for this would bo 
to make the notes payable on presentation at every district treasury throughout the country. This would neccsstUle 
an increased iransinission of spooio into the interior, but it is supposed by some that the cost would bo recovered in the 
profits of the paper currency. The ultimate aim hero doubtless Is the atiolition of currency circles and ^ estabUshmeni 
of a universal note fur all liiiUa. 
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(India ^ct XX of 1882) divides the whole country into circles of issue, and appoints 
some one city or town in each as the place of issue of notes* It provides that 
a currency note shall be a legal tender within the circle of issue in payment of any 
revenue or other claim, to the amount of five rupees and upwards duo to the 
Government of India, and in payment of any sum of five rupees and upwards dutj 
by the Government of India or by any body corporate or person in British India, 
“ provided that no such note shall 1^ deemed to be a legal tender by the Govern- 
ment of India at any office of issue.” It further provides that all notes shall bo 
legally payable on demand at the office of issue of the circle and at the Presidency 
town of the Presidency within which the town or city of issue is situated ; that the 
whole of the bullion and coin received for notes issued shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay such notes, with the exception of such an amount not exceeding 
sixty millions of rupees as the Governor-General in Council, with the consent of 
the Secretary of State for India, shall from time to time fix ; the amount so fixed 
being invested in Government securities ; and that the coin bullion and securities 
shall be appropriated and sot apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of 
notes in circulation. Suitable measimes are taken in the Act for providing for a 
careful audit of the currency accounts and for the preparation monthly, for publica- 
tion in the Gazettes of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, of an abstract of the accounts 
of the department, showing the whole amount of notes in circulation, the amount 
of coin and bullion reserved, and the amount of the Government securities held by 
the department. The details of the law are shown under the head of ” Paper 
Currency ” in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

682. The issue of currency notes is entrusted to a special departmelit styled 
the department of Paper Currency, presided over by a Hoad Commissioner of 
Paper Currency with a Commissioner, or Deputy Commissioner of Paper Currency 
for each circle of issue, the appointment and removal of these officers being vested 
by law in the Government of India. The Madras Presidency is ilivided into two 
circles of issue, the Madras circle and the Calicut circle, both under the control of 
the Commissioner of Paper Currency, Madras, assisted by a Deputy Commissioner 
for the Calicut circle. The post of Commissioner of Paper Currency, Madras, is 
held by the Accountant-General, the post of Commissioner or Deputy Comrais- 
sioner being as a rule held by the Chief Civil Account Officer of the circle. Tho 
Calicut circle of issue includes tho districts of Malabar, South Canara, Coimbatore, 
the Neilgherries, and Coorg, having Calicut as the office of issue. The Madras 
circle includes all the other districts, with the town of Madras as heiid-(|uarters 
for tho issue of notes for tho circle. There were formerly a Trichinopoly and a 
Cocanada circle, the former embracing the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and Tinnevelly, w'ith head-quarters at Trichinopoly, and the latter, the 
districts of Gan jam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kistna, with head-quarters at 
Cocanada. The Trichinopoly circle was abolished on tho Slst October 1872, 
owing to tho Bank of Madras having withdrawn its branch from that station, 
and the Cocanada circle was abolished on the 16th August 1881, the circulation 
having been found to be confined tdmost entirely to the Madras Bank, and 
there ^ing hardly any public demand for the notes. In addition to the two head- 
quarters of issue, currency agencies are established at Vizagapatam and at Cocanada 
to afford facilities to the public for exchanging coin for notes, or notes for coin. 
At the head-quarters of each circle of issue, notes of the circle are issned for coin 
or other notes of the circle, and coin for notes of other circles (styled foreign circle 
notes). Foreign circle notes are not encashable by law, but the practice is to cash 
them whenever the reserve of silver coin admits of it, that is to say, whenever the 
reserve is in excess of the circulation of the circle after deducting the minimum 
circulation. Madras being the Presidency town, the issues of the Calicut circle 
Md of the agencies within the Presidency are also encashable there by law. 
Though legally encashable on demand only at tho office of issue, notes of the Madras 
circle ^ M a rule cashed on demand at most of the treasuries and sub-treasuries 
The revenue of the Presidency being remitted almost entirely 
to Madras, the city of issue, the encashment at the treasuries is as a rule a mutual 
TOnvenieoce to the Government and to the public. It is further the practice of 
Government to receive notes of any issue in payment of its duesj and to require 
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the railway companies similarly to receive notes of any issue in payment of railway 
fares and of freight. 

683. The subjoined statement [*]• shows the average circulation of currency 
notes in the Madras Presidency and throughout India from the year 1862, the date 
of the establishment of the Government Paper Currency Department, to the end of 

1882- 83. The circulation of the banks in 1861 amounted to about three-and-a-half 
crores of rupees. The circulation of notes in the Madras and Calicut circles, 
excluding those held in the branch reserve treasury, was 127 lakhs at the end of 

1883- 84. The coin reserve held in the Presidency at the end of 1883-84 was 108 
lakhs. The receipts and issues of home notes during that year amounted to 1,642 
lakhs, and the encashment of foreign notes to 86 lakhs. The profit to Government 
on the currency operations of the year was Rupees 2,03,261. 

684. Goveunment Secubities. — The operation of the ordinary Government of 
India securities is familiar, and need not here be described. In the foot-note 
are given brief particulars as to each of the loans now running. A now kind of 


PJ Stawmbut showing the Average Circulaiioh or Ogrbenct Hoxbs in the Madras Pebsidenct and throhohoitt 
India rHOM the year 1802-63 to 1882-83. 


Tear. 

Madras. 

Calicut. 

Trichinopoly. 

Visagapatam 
or Cocanada. 

Total of the 
Madras 
Presidency. 

Total through- 
out India. 



as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

RA. 

as. 

1862*68 ... 


41,35,714 


... 

... 

41,36,714 

4,4] .94,286 

1868-64 ... 


66,60,000 


... 


66,50,000 

5,23.25,000 

1804.66 ... 


60,41,667 

61,755 

84,848 

65.521 

62,43,786 

6,88.20,116 

1866-66 ... 


66,58.333 

4,S1.160 

2,72.859 

8,76,811 

67,28,163 

7,72.57.983 

1866-67 


60.51,654 

6,64,540 

8,89,066 

8,67,041 

73.52,299 

8,98,93,179 

18S7-68 ... 

set 

64,79.493 

5,66.109 

4,88,742 

8,01,108 

67,76,607 

9.28,50,848 

1868-69 ... 


62,21,436 

8,16,466 

4,26,627 

4,73,843 

79,38,272 

10,14,55,327 

1869.70 ... 


64,56,004 

7,70,240 

6,43,467 

8,46,556 

81,16,257 

10,66,90,777 

1870-71 ... 


80,93,666 

8,63,419 

3,21,477 

3,41,278 

96,19.740 

9,81, .32,2*10 

1871-78 ... 


1,03,30,299 

11,96,533 

8,89,964 

3.36,779 

1,23,59.675 

11,41,57,412 

1872-78 ... 

t 

99,46,633 

18,10,467 

2,93,207 

4,63,376 

1,26,13,683 

1 2,86,40, 3(;7 

1873.74 ... 


1,14,85,587 ! 

22,08,618 

e 

7,28,7.56 

1,44,22,960 

11,14,51,907 

1874-76 ... 


86,67,423 

21,48.859 

... 

13.2^1,753 

1,21,41,035 

10,07,01.071 

1876-76 ... 


l,03,00,ii67 

26,38,768 

... 

25,82,004 

1,54,22,099 

11,35,20,621 

1876-77 ... 


1,15,28,764 

20.86,198 


21,31,235 

1,57,46.197 

11,64,16,5.38 

1877-78 ... 

... 

1.51,40.138 

21,80,267 


16,14,344 

1.80,43,749 

13,25,02,472 

1878-79 ... 

. . . 

1,27,81,(434 

17,66,917 


26,14,351 

1,70,12,1)02 

13.19,05,084 

1879-80 ... 


1,19,00,973 

18,00.636 


10,91,065 

1.47,93.174 

12,79,83,033 

1880-81 ... 


1,23,49,075 

14,78.377 

... 

11,77.605 

1,50,0-1,967 

13.60,29,354 

1881-88 ... 


1,26,82,009 

16.35,584 

.*• 

7,96,330 

1,60,12,923 

13,60. 16,242 

1882-83 ... 

... 

1,34,72,861 

13,69.636 


...t 

1,48,42,397 

15,18,07,113 


• Abolished on tho 31st October 1872. t Abolished on the 16th August 1881. 


[>] List of Public Loans issued by the Ooyernxbnt ov India and now eunnino. — Three ~and-a-half per cenL loan 
1863-W.— Opened 28th October 1863 and closed 30th Angust 1866 ^interest payable on 28t1i Pcbruai^ and Slat 
'August. Pour per cent, loan of 1824-26. — Advertised for dieoharM on 27th Marcli 1882, vide Financial Notification, 
No. Z12A, dated 24tli December 1881. Four per cent, loan of 1828-29.— AdveKi zed for discharge on 27th March 18H2, 
vide Financial Notification, No. 2122, dated 24th December 1881. Four per cent, loan of 1832-33. — Opened 7th Juno 
1831 and closed 16th September 1836'— interest payable half-yearly on 1st May and Ist November as in tho abovo 
loans. Notes of this loan have partly Been transferred to the four per cent, loan of 1st May 1866. Four per cent, 
loan of 1826-86. — Opened 16th Soptomber 1836 and closed 16th May 1841— interest payable half-yearly on Slab 
March and 30tb September as in tho above loans. Four per c«nt. loan of 1842-43. — Opened 4th January 1843 and ia 
comprised of cash subscriptions and transfers from the five per cent, loans of 1826-26 and 1829-80 — interest payable 
on Ist February and Ist August. The other conditions of this loan are the same as those of tho four per cent, loan of 
1836-36w This loan is open Cor the consolidation of notes of the several four per cent, loans to notes of a conreepond- 
ing amount in it. JFbur per cent, loan of 1864-66. — Opened 28th October 1863, and is comprised of transfers from tho 
five per cent. loan dated 30th June 1841 — interest payable on 80th Jnne and Slst Dooember. Four per cent, boolc 
debt coon of 22nd April 1854.— Opened 22nd January 1868 and is oomprised of transfers from the five per cent, transfer 
loan. Four per cent, transfer loan of let May lA6*— Opened 19th November 1864 — interest payable on Ist May 
and lot November. This loan is open for the oonsolldation of notea of the several four per cent, loans into notes of a 
oorrssponding amount in it. Reduced four per cent, loan of 16th January 1879. — Comprises transfers from the foor-and-a 
half par oent. transfer loan of 1872 under the provisions of olanaa 6, para. 3 of Financial Notification, dated 16th 
September 1871, No. 3206— interest payable half-yearly on 16th Januaiv and I6th Jnly. Four-and-a-hol/ per erne, 
loan of 16eH July 1870.— Opened under Financial Notification, dated Slat December 1869, No. 8452, and is comprised of 
tranafen from the five per oent. P.W. loan of 12th Mardh 1866, and fonr-and-a-half per oent. loan of 28th February 
1867 — interest payable half-yearly on the 16th Jaanaiy and 16th Jnly. Gnaranteed not to be paid otf before the 16th of 
July 1886. Four-and-a-ha^f per cent, loan ^ 4th July 1871.— Advertleod for diacharge on ISth February 1882, vide 
Finaneial Notification, No. 4034, dated 3rd November 1881. Four^and^a^ha^ per cent, loan of 16th September 1878.— 
Opened under Financial Notification, dated 27th July 1878— intereat payable half-yearly on 16th March and 15th 
September. No part of this loan will be disoharged before 16th SepUmber 1898. Trancfer loan of 1879.— Comprises 
-transfers from tbs fivo-and-a-half per cent, loan of 81st May 1869, and oaah snlMoriptiona under Financial Notifica- 
tions, dated I8th Angust 1878, 13th March 1879, and 14th May 1880. Notes in lieu of transfers from the five-and-a^alf 
per cent. Loans were issued in two alternative forms, one portion entitled, “ The Transfer Loan, 1879. Four-and-a-ftalf 
ptr cent, portion ; ' and the other The transfer loan of 1879. Seven ahillings sterling per cent, portion.** Interest payable 
halt -yearly on I5th March and I5th September. No part of this loan will be paid off before L6th September 1893. 
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security termed Stock notes” was issued by the Government of India in 1882, 
the object being to afford to the masses of tha people in the mofiissil greater 
facilities for the investment of their petty savings at interest and to encourage 
accumulation. The notes which are of four denominations, viz.. Rupees 12|, 
Rupees 25, Rupees 50, and Rupees 100, are issued At par, and bear interest at four 
per cent, per annum. Coupons are attached to them for payment of interest, notes 
of the three lower denominations having each 3, and the 100-rupee note 9 coupons. 
The amount of interest accruing monthly is for the convenience and security of 
the public stated on the face of the note and of each coupon. Unlike ordinary 
Government securities stock notes are transferable from hand to hand without 
endorsement or any other formality whatever. They may be deposited at the 
Government treasury where land revenue is payable, and the interest thereon 
will be credited, as it falls due, to the account of the depositor. Interest on 
coupons if presented undetached from the notes to which they belong, will also bo 
credited when it has become due, in payment of land revenue or State demands of 
all kinds, and the notes are also received as security deposits for Government 
servants, &c. They are obtainable on demand at all district and talook treasuries, 
and also from post offices, but are not sold at the Presidency towns. Notes of any 
of the three lower denominations may be exchanged at any treasury for their 
equivalent in notes of the higher denominations. Stock notes appertain to certain 
circles of issue and interest is payable annually on presentation of the note on or 
after Ist February at any of the treasuries situated within the circle to which 
the note belongs. The transfer of payment of interest from one circle to another 
is not ordinarily allowed. Interest payable on stock notes is free from taxation of 
every description, and no stock note will be discharged within twenty, years from 
the date of issue thereof, or without six months’ previous notice of intention to 
discharge. The Madras circle for stock notes comprises the Madras Presidency 
and Coorg. The sales of stock notes up to the end of 1882-83 amounted for the 
whole of India to Rupees 16,92,000, and for the Madras Presidency to Rupees 
1,84,000. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICES. 


CENSUS. 

685. Inteoduction. — There will be no further census in this Presidency until 
the year 1891, and the method of work generally obtaining on such occasions can be 
inferred from the account of tl*e proceedings in 1881 shown in the sketch history 
at foot.[*] The different operations involved in an enumeration were legalized by 
India Act XIV of 1880. The Commissioners of the Madras Municipality have 
power to make censuses under Government sanction according to the provisions 
of their Act. The Indian Arms Act (India No. XI of 1878) authorizes a census of 
fire-arms to be taken by the local Government on occasion. The census statistics 
now on record for this Presidency are shown in the following paragraphs. They 
will form the basis of administration until the year 1891. The same figures are 
shown in general and tabular form arranged by districts in Vol. II, App. XVI, and 
a conspectus of census figures for the whole of India will be found in Vol. 11, 
App. XVII. The revenue and population in some of the principal countries of 
the world, including India, is shown in Vol. II, App. LVI. 


Skkt€H History or Cknsuhcb in thy Pa*Bii>*Ncv — Early Censnsa . — Tho first rrnsus ol the Madrita Dresiilr-rn y 
was taiccn in whon tho population was returned at The n< xt onumeration, within the (wmo teriUtu i il 

limits, was in tho year 1830-37, when the numU rs wero n-lunicd at I3,‘lf;7.3P ), or an ir.rreano of only 4‘*0,4T'.> in 
fourteen ywirs, a result doubtless ohiofly duo to defective cen.sus ret ui ns, but mI.^o attrilaitalile in ^ome mwsuro to tho 
vpideinic cholera prcvailiti^j from 1818 to 182G or 1827, and to the lutt».;r cpidnuic, by famine, which ragi d in 

1833 and 1834. The lirst of the quinquennial enumcnaion.v w.i.s taUi n in is.'il-.' >, \v}i< n On- luqjuhition was found to have 
risen to 22,031,697, of which 273.190 hclonf^ed to the district of Kuro«*<d, wliich h.ul ht i n annexed after tho pri vious 
censua w«.s taken. An im icafto of o8 per coat, in fifteen yc.ti» showx th tt one or other <;f tho eensuse.s was inrtOeuialc, 
and it is ni»w hclicvcd that many of the y.enundurries wen; otiiittctl .u* their populatitm itiikIi understated in the returnti 
for 1836-37. Tho results of the four quinquennial enuincmtion'i are inliown . 1 S.M.oj — population 22,031,( 97; 

18 >0-')7 — population 22, So 7, So-) : 1861 -62-- pepulation 24,(>oG,i'>U9 ; and lSt)ij-07---pepuIa' ion 20,3.'l'.*,0.V2. The figure:* fi.r 
18CI-02 and lSGO-67 arc cKtlusivc of North Canara, which was tniii.'.fcrrcd to Itonihay in ISG2. with a population ut that 
liino of about 300,000. The first regular census wag taken in 1S71 . The prelitriinuiy work fer this commence d in .January 
1871, and tho final enumeration took place on the night of the 14th November 1871, giving a population of 31,d07,87‘i. 
(2) TAf ct!n. 9 U 9 of 1881. — The last census of the &ladras ITesidcncy was takim on the night of the 17th and on the morning 
of the !8th February 1881. In that census inquiry was made into certain subjects untouched, or but lightly touched, 
in tho census of 1871. Those were tho “civil “ or conjugal condition of the people, their languages, their birth-plaet s, 
their oceupatioDS, and the sub -divisions of their cafclcs. Of these the first three wi re wholly new ; the other two were 
taken up more minutidy than on the former occasion. Exceeding all other points in interest in the 1S81 census was the 
prominence which the figures in the census tables gave to the effects of tho famine of 1876' 78. (3) Proce^ura oj the 1881 

Cen*u». — Tho procedure adopted at the latest hXadm census was as ftdlows -During the year previous each tulook was 
divided into census circles. There were 3,973 such circles containing sometimes ns few as 6, and sometimes ss manv ns 
24 villages. The 3,973 circles were divided into 73,069 blocks, each block containing an arerago of 243 houses. 'For 
a collection of circles a superintendent was appointed, for each circle a supervisor, and for each block an enumerator. 
Five registers were then prepared. Their objoct was to identify tho resident population roughly in advance, and to 
furnish data as to the providing of due machinery for the enumeration. Tho statistics thus obtained were also valuable 
in themselves. A preliminary census extending over fifteen days was then held two and a half months prior to the final 
synchronous enumeration, with a view to providing rough dnifts of the final house-to-house returns. In this country 
entries are seldom made by the inhabitants themhelvee, and if a rough draft was not prepared in advance, the work could 
not be executed in a single day and night. It is found by experience that the resident population shift little between the 
preliminary ennmeration and the final oensos, and much correction at the latter date is not necessary. The preliminary 
Numeration may in fact be regarded as a register of ordinary house-occupying. The interval Mtween this and the 
final census was necessary for check, but on future occasions it can be much diminished. The final census embraced both 
the resident and the floating population, and was a return for the night of the 17th February 1881, In certain special 
localities tho census was omitted, and reliance was placed on the preltminanr enumeration. In counting the floating 
population an attempt was made to prevent double counting by serving a ticket on each person who bad oeen counted, 
NN instructions to produce it if addnsesed again. The floating population comprise tho homeless poor and travellers by 
road railway travellers, tho canal population, the boat population on the west coast backwaters, the sea-going pmnlation 
within Indian waters, and soldiers on the inarch. Special arrangements were made for each of these classes. The census 
was taken mainly by tho Revenue department, but other departments gave assisUnce. The scheduleo or house-to-hduae 
returns wore finally eent in to the central office at Madras, and there abotmeted, posted, and tabulated. The arrangemenU 
for checking and testing developed during the last two eeneusea, especially at that of 1881 have been very elaborate. 
Finally a report was written, and various taUes and results sent un to the Govemmeat of India for the production of an 
Imperial publication. 
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686. Porur.ATioN ge>jeballt. — The number of towns in the Presidency 
retunicil ius such according to the latest, census is 227. The table at foot [*] gives 
the population of the ten chief towns, excluding Madras City. The total number 
of towns and villages combined is 52,648. This relates e-xclusively to inhabited 
towns and villages, and is therefore not identical with the number of villages 
returned in the revenue accounts. In the latter the term village is often applied 
to whaf. is merely a revenue unit of area. The table below shows tho number of 
inhabited villages returned in the census.pj Excluding the talooks of Bhadra* 
chellain and liekaj)uny in the Godavery district, the total number of hou.ses returned 
is 6,422,079, of which 717,521, or 11‘17 per cent., are unoccupied. The total popu- 
lation of the Presidency (including the Native State of Poodoocottah) is returned 
at 81,170,681, of whom 15,421,043 are males, and 15,749,588 are females, the 
latter being to the former in the proportion of 505 to 495. 3,027,0.58, or 10 per 

cent., is the town jmjmlation ; 28,143,67.3, or 90 per cent., is the rur.al population. 
'I'lic pro[)ortion of so-callod urban population is highe.sr. in 'riuuovelly (201 percent.), 
where many largo agricultural villages have been returncil as towns. The propor- 
tion is lowest, in .South Oanara (4'1 percent.) and in Kurnool (>51). Tho total area 
is 141,001 square miles, and tho total population, ns just luentioned, 31 ,170,631. 
This givc.s on the whole area 221 persons to the square mile, lii 1871 the density 
was found to be 220*2 per square mile. The proportions for otlier provinces of 
India an; .shown below. The average density in the principal European countries 
i.s .also given helow.C*] Madras therefore, standing third of tho Indian provinces, 
lias a greater deii.sit y than any European country e.xcept Belgium, England and 
Wales, Hollanrl and Italy. In the talooks of Combaconam, Mayavaram, Negapatam, 
Nunnibam and Shiyally in Tanjore district, on an area of 1,323 square miles there is 
a population of 1,160,827, or 877 per square mile. This is in the centre of the 
Cauvery irrigation delta, and is the richest (as well as the most populous) tract in 
the Presidency. In Vizagapatam the talooks of Palcondah, Parvatipore, Sautore 
and Srungavarapoocote contain on an area of 422 square miles a population of 
518,722, or 1,229 per square mile. The talook of Ponnaiiy in Malabar has an area 
of 390 square miles, a density of 1,007 persons to the square mile. A map showing 
by diagram the relative density of tho population in the different revenue districts 
is excluded liere by neces.sities of publication, but will bo found in the cdlection of 
maps given with Vol. III. Omitting Madras City, the Agency Tracts, and the 
Native States, tliere are 709 persons per square mile of cultivated land and 388 
per scpiare mile of culturable (that is to say cultivated and not yet cultivated). In 
Tanjore the figures are 1,085 and 770. There was in Madras in 1881 an area of 


[M ropi i.AT'.iN f}r TUP Tls Cirmr Pkotincial Towns. 


'i’nt Jurioiioly .. .. .. 84,449 

Mu/lurt 7:J,807 

C/tlirut 67,086 

'I’iinjor'. .. .. .. 64,745 

, . . 63,866 

f’] NfTMnF.R op Villages in kacii District. 

Arnit., N<»rth .. .. 3,067 

All'll, Sifiitli .. .. .. . . 2,860 

■iiu liulinpf Anant-tporo) .. 2,084 

South .. .. .. 1,282 

.. .. .. 2,003 

f '.liitihatoru 1,447 

i . . . . ■ . • 1 ,2H 

. . . . . . 0,895 

(i'Ml;tvrry .. .. .. .. 2,249 

. . . . . . . • 1,823 

Kurnool 838 

Madura ,, .* .. •* 3,971 

Malahar .. .. .. .. •• ^37 


Dcllary . . 63,480 

Saltm 60,067 

Cojulwtronam , . . . 60,098 

C'jtldnlorft .. .. .. 43,645 

CoimbaLure . . . , . . 38,967 


K.-lloro 1,688 

SfilriM . . . . . . . 3.972 

T»inior« .. .. .. 3, .Op'll 

Ttimrvolly .. 1,497 

Thfhinopoly .. .. .. 1,485 

ViziigHputnm ,, .. .. 8,762 

ToUl .. 62,040 

Poodoocottah territory . , . . • . 697 

Total, excinsivo of Noil^horrins and Madras 
City and includiujif Poodoocottah 
territory 62,637 
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NuMBXa or Ikhabitakts Tt) tbs SqvAax Mil* in oraaa Indian Provinckh and in European 


North-west Provinces and Oudh 
lienpfal 

Mudnis . . . . • • • - 

Punjaub . . . . - * • • 

Jlcmr 

Bombay . . . • • • • - 

Coorg 

Aasam . . . • •• 

f>ntral ProvincRR . • 

Burmali . * 


416* 

37P41 

22P 

158* 

160*9 

132*8 

113*63 

106*34 

lOl'O 

4284 


England and Wales (1881) 

Ireland (1881) 

Scotland (1881) *• 

Belgium (1879) 

France (1876) 

iluseia in Kuropo (1870 to 1678) 
Greece (1879) 

Germany G ^0) . . • . 

Netherlanas ^ ^ • 

Italy * .. f. 


COVNTBIBS. 

446 

169 

121 

486 

183 

34 

84 

313 

330 

348 
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2’9 acres to each person ; against 1’64 acres in England in 1871. _ There were 
again nine-tenths of an acre actually cultivated for each person living ; besides 
seven-tenths of an acre for each person which were capable of cultivation, but were 
not at that time cultivated. That is -to say, there were 22,000,000 acres for 0*7 

{ )er head) which either had not yet been brought under the plough or had been 
eft fallow. For the whole Presidency the average number of inhabitants to an 
occupied house is 5'5 ; in towns 5‘8, in villages 5’4. In 1871’ the general average 
per house was shown as 5'01, but this was calculated on all houses ; the true 
proportion per inhabited house was 6*33. The increase per house in 1881 is 
probably only apparent. It may be fuUv accounted for by the fuller returns of 
females. The averages per house in otner Indian provinces and in the United 
Kingdom are given below. [*] The so-called floating population, i.e., those who did 
not sleep in any house on the night of the census, amounted to nearly 2 per cent, 
of the whole population; 

687. Religion, Sect and C.vstb. — The table at foot gives the classification and 
the numbers of the Madras Presidency population under each creed. [^"j There are 
only three religions with any considerable number of followers in the Presidency, 
via., Hindoos,, Mahoraedans, and Christians ; the proportion per 1,000 of the 
population being 914 Hindoos, 62 Mahomedans, 23 Christians, and 1 “ others.” 
Mabomedans and Christians are proportionally much more numerous in towns than 
are Hindoos. .Among Christians the excess of women is higher than among the 
followers of any other religion. The statement at foot shows the distribution of 
Hindoo Be5ts.[*] The Hindoo population is returned under 267 sub-heads of ca.stc, 
which are grouped under 18 major heads in the table at foot.[*] There wore in all 
19,044 di^rent castes named. It must be remembered that only a very limited 
number of these caste names are employed as third-names in the personal appella- 
tions of Hindoo.s ; for which see Vol. H, App. XXXIV. Excluding Bbadrachellam 
and Rekapully in the Godavery district, there are 1,932,910 Mahomedans in the 
Presidency. They may be held to comprise distributed the religious sects mentioned 


Q*] NUMUBB op INIIAUITANTS 

TO THE SqUARB MtOE 

IN 

BACH 

Distbict and 

IN THE Native and Fokkign 

States. 

Anantapore 

Aroot, North ... 

Aroot. Soath 

117 

Ganjatn 



... 211 

Pondiuherry 

... 1,243 

261 

Godavery 



244 

Poodoocottuh ... 

274 

372 

Kistna 



.4, 183 

Salem 

... 209 

Bella^ 

125 

Kurnool 



91 

Tanjore 

683 

Canara, South 

246 

Madras 


4.4 

... 16,031 

Tinnevelly 

... 316 

Carioaul ... ... ... 1,789 

Madura 


«>. 

... 258 

Travannore 

... 366 

Chingleput 

346 

Mahd 


... 

... 8,761 

Triohiuopoly 

341 

Coohiii 

441 

Malabar 



410 

Vizagapatam 

143 

Coimbatore 

211 

NeUgherriea 


... 

96 

Yanam 

910 

Cuddapah 

128 

Nellore 


... 

.44 140 




[*] Kombke or PsBrjNs pbb Houib in otheb Indian Pbovimcbs and in tmx Unitbd Kingdom. 


Coorg 

PuDjAUb 

North-West Proviaoet end Oudh 
Ben{^ 

Berur ^ * . 


7»7 
673 
6*d 
6*8 
6*82 
6 74 


▲esam 

British Bunnah 
Hadxms 

Central Provinces 


England and Wales (1881) 


5'57 
6*6 
6'6 
4 26 


P3 DiaratBirnoN AcroBDiNo to Rblioion. 



Population. 

Bdicion. 

Population. 

Betigion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both asses. 

Males. 

Femalse. 

^ Both eexos. 

Hindoos 

Mahomedans 

Christiana 

Jains 

BooddhisU 

PBmas 

Brahmoe 

14,104,942 

952,396 

349.078 

•12,750 

875 

87 

66 

17 

14,392.724 

981,175 

361,994 

671 

66 

66 

13 

1 

28,497,666 

1,933,671 

711,072 

24,962 

1,546 

148 

182 

30 

1 

TheiaU . . 
Codagoos (Coorg). 
Agnostki 

Othen 4 . 

None 4 . . . 

Not atatsd 

8 

2 

I 

66 

6 

761 

5 

14 

‘ 668 

13 

2 

69 

5 

1.419 

Jews 

Total 4. 

lt.42l,<H3 

I6,7<9,68a 

2t,t70,e2l 


[*] Hindoo 8«ctb and tkbxa mvrvAL rMromnoN. 

fihiveitee 

VeUhnavaa • • , , 

EingayeU 

OtheiB and not stated 


• * 

-e e 


.. IS.3»9,6W nr 

54*04 per cent. 

a e 

e e 

• e 

.. 10,494,406 or 

36*83 do. 


o • 

a s 

64,680 or 

0*23 do. 

4 4 

• • 

* • 

.. 2,838,992 or 

8*90 do. 


do. 


Tout.. 28,497,666 or 100 
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belo'n'.[^**] Malabar contains more than the average proportion of Shiahs. The 
largest number of Wahaubiesin any district is 134 in North Arcot, and the sect has 
lost 74’2 per cent, since 1871. More than half the Farasies are in Nellore. There 
are three race divisions of Mussalmans in this Presidency ; first the northern 
or immigrant Mussalmans ; secondly the Moplah ; and thirdly the Lubbay. The 
first are Moghuls, Pathauns, Arabs, Sheikhs and Syeds, who are the descendants 
of the northern invaders. These -mre most numerous in the northern districts, in 
Ivurnool, Cuddapah, and Bellary, and in Kisina. The Moplahs and Lubbays are 
for the most part of pure Dra vidian descent. The Moplahs are almost exclusively 
found in Malabar and South Canara. The Lubbays are chiefly found in Tanjore and 
Madura. The numbers according to this division are roughly : — Northern Maho* 
medans including Syeds, Sheikhs, Moghuls, Pathauns and Arabs, 695,235 ; Lubbays, 
515,440 ; Moplahs, 722,896 ; total 1,933,571. The first of the foregoing classes 
might be divided in the following estimated proportions : — Sheikh, 55*63 ; Syed, 
23*67 ; Pathaun, 15*55 ; Arab, 3*80 ; Moghul, 1*25 ; total 100. A very largo proper* 
tion of the Mussalmans in nearly every district is found in the towns. The return of 
Christians of all denominations is 710,802. Of tho total (711,072), 473,353 are 
Roman Catholics, and distributing the “ not stated ” total proportionately, the 
Roman Catholics represent 68*68 per cent, of the total population. The following 
are the most conspicuous groups of the Christians, with their numbers roughly 
estimated : — Europeans -and Eurasians, 32,000 ; Goa Roman Catholics of the west 
coast, 100,000 ; Mission Roman Catholics of the south, 300,000 ; Anglican converts 
of the south, 100,000; Lutheran eon verts of the west coast, 8,000; Baptists of 
Nellore and Kistna, 30,000. The proportion of Christians in the populatien is very 
striking when compared with other provinces as the figures in toe statement at 
foot show.r'*] Both in actual numbers and in proportion to the general population 
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liroup head caiite. 


Population. 

Group hoad of caitc. 

Population. 

V ollaular (Cultivatort) 



7,767,468 

Bhatauny (Miaed caetoa) 

Vannaur (WMhormen) .. .. 

625,466 

Faruiha (Labourem) .. 



4,439.263 

636.636 

VaJiniar (J.>iib<>ureni) 



3,761,093 

1,621,111 

1,660,000 

Ambattar (Barbem) 

348,390 

ShHunar ('lV>ddv-dra wora) • 



Kooaavar (J*otter«} . , 

263,976 

Yitlavar (Shepliurds) 



Cahatriyoa (Wiirriorg) 

193,660 

Brahniinv ( PrioaU) . . 



1,122,070 

Kanakar (Writara) 

OlasHod aa < Othorr * . . 

103,472 

Kaikalur (WoaviTfi) .. 



079,062 

8,760,301 

tthombadavar (FieOorraen) . 
OumiixatUiir (Artizans) 



873,446 

849,901 

Not atatod 

81,040 

Cbetliu* (Tmders) 



640,047 

ToUl .. 

28,497,666 
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Sect. 

Mahomedan population. 

Percentage. 

Haloa. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Shi.ib . . . . . . • • » • 

Wnhauby .. •. *• •» 

F.trnay 

Ulh.ira and not atatod 

Total .. 

862,892 

32,186 

491 

38 

66.789 

696,484 

22,192 

629 

44 

62,926 

1,768,376 

44,378 

1,020 

82 

129,716 

90 60 

2 33 

0 06 

0 01 
701 I 

91-27 

2*26 

006 

0 01 
6-41 

90 94 

2*29 

0*06 

0-01 

6*71 

062,396 

981,176 

1,»33,&71 

100 

100 

100 
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Numbib or CHBiarriAMB in trs iixpfbebi«t PBonHCBt coMrAEico. 


Province. 

Number of 
Chxutiaiia. 

Ratio per 
10,000 to 
total popula- 
tion. 

Ptovinoe. 

Number of 
Chnetiane. 

Ratio per 
10.000 to 
totalj^pala* 

Madras « • • • 

711,07* 

828 

Aamm 

7.093 

. 16 

ilritich Bomalk • • 

M,91* 

886 

Niiajn’e Dominlona 

13,614 

14 

Coorg . • 

Bombay 

3,16* 

176-78 

Kentb-Weit Prorinoee end 



146,164 

83 

Oudh • • • • 

47,664 

11 

'Beiiinil * > 

136,166 

18 

Oeumi ProricnoB 

11,973 

1037 

Paojanb 

66,60* 

16 

BiKMr 

1,336 

6 


▼OL. I. 
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Madras stands in this respect at the head of the list of provinces ; and if the 
southernmost part of the Presidency be taken, it is found that in a compact tract 
containing 7,213,843 souls, 365,544, or 5,067 per 100,000 are Christians, The 
Church of England iu the south and the Baptists in Nellore and Eistna have made 
great advances of late years. But the Roman Missions, founded three and-a*half 
centuries ago, have still the largest hold on the country, and their activity is as 
continuous as it is widespread. Roman Catholics represent 25; per cent, of the 
Europeans, S7f per cent, of the Eurasians, and (including the “ not stated ” distri- 
buted) 68'68 per cent, of the total Christian population. There are 24,962 Jains. 
These are found chiefly in the districts of South Canara and the two Arcots. Of 
Booddhists there are only 1,546. Of these, 875 are males and 671 females, a pro- 
portion of 566 males to ^4 females. The Jews occur only in Malabar. There are 
only 30 (17 males and 13 females). The Brahmos and Theists together make 145. 

688. Relations op the Sexes.^ — The proportion of the sexes varies in the 
different creeds and races as the table at foot illustrates. [**] The proportion of 
sexes as observed in the several Indian provinces and in England and Wales is 
given below. [‘*] Exclusive of the Hill tracts and distributing 46,984 “not 
stated,” there were, in round numbers, 13,740,000 single, or about 45| per cent. ; 
12,650,000 married, or about 42 per cent. ; 3,820,000 widowed, or about 12^ per 
cent. The table at foot gives this in detail for males and females. [’*] There are 
several striking facts revealed by this table. Considerably more than half of the 
ma-le population is unmarried, while little more than one-third of the female popu- 
lation is unmarried. There are nearly six widows to every widower, and tlicre are 
nearly three hundred thousand more wives than husbands. The statement below 
shows how these relations stand elsewhere in the Empire. [“] From this it wiV be 
seen that, omitting the small provinces of Coorg and Assam, the proportion of 
unmarried of both sexes is higher in Madras than anywhere else in India. The 
proportion of married of both sexes is much lower than anywhere in India. The 
proportion of widowers is below the average, that of widows is so high as to be 


[**] Propoutiov op thk Sexka. 


Religion. 

In the Presidency 
generally. 

In towns. 

In vilUges. 

Hsles. 

Fenudes. 


FenoBles. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Hindoos 

M&homedsns 

Europeuis 

Eunsiaiu 

NatiTG ChristianB 

4d5 

493 

676 

501 

468, 

606 

607 

824 

499 

612 

490 

479 

^ • 4M 

610 

621 

612 

496 

496 

492 j 

605 

504 

608 


[“] Proportion of th* Sixes w Indian Protiwcbs and in tbs Unitsd Kingdom. 


Province. 

R*tio per 1,000 
to total populstion. 

Province. 

lUtio per 1,000 
to total populatioA. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

If sdrms 

North- West Provinces 

Bsmr 

Bombny 

British Burmsh 

Coorg 


■ 

Central ProTUieeB 

Assam .. 

Bengal 

PunTattb 

Bngluid and Wales (1881) . « 
Hydenbtd .. .. 

606 

613 

498 

642*6 

488 

608 

496 

467 

602 

467*5 

614 

492 


[**] Pbopobtions op SiNObB, Mabbibd, and Widowbd, 



Sin, 

gle. 

Manied. 

Widowed. 

1 

Toua. 


Males. 

1 

Females. 

Haloe. 

Females. 

Bfales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femaiee. 

Kumtors 

Pereeatage 

8,167,888 

64-73 

6.673,711 

66-«6 

6,197»841 

41*46 

8,466,768 

42*29 

673,096 

3-83 

8^261,463 

21*26 

14,037,824 

100 

16,390,083 

100 
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equalled only in Bengal, and tiie disproportion between widowers and widows is 
more marked than anywhere except in Bengal. In Madras, excluding the Agency 
Tracts, 101,679, or 173 in 10,000 of the men under 15 were married. In England 
only 11 in 10,000 of the men under 20 were married. Above the age of 15 in 
India the mass of the husbands may be regarded as corresponding to the mass of 
husbands in England as potential fathers of families. Under 15 there are 652,423 
wives in Madras, or 1,132 in 10,000. In England under 20 there are only 67 in 
10,000. Over 15 only 6*3 per cent, of the females are unmarried, while in England 
up to 20, 25*3 women are unmarried. But there are proportionately 2^ times as 
many widows over 15 in Madras as there are over 20 in England, and there are 
practically no widows (3 in 10,000) under 20 in England. There are 81,043 
Hindoo widows under the age of 20, three-fourths of whom are among the Brah- 
mins. In every district there are more wives than husbands, but the excess is so 
slight as to support the belief that polygamy, although allowed to Hindoos and 
Mussalmans by their laws, is rejected in practice. 

689. AoE.-^The numbers of males and females and of the total population at 
the different ages are given in the statement at foot.["] 

690. Occupation.^ — There were 459 heads of “ occupations of the people " in 
the last census. These are grouped in eighteen orders and again more broadly 
under six main classes, viz. : — Professional, Domestic, Commercial, Agricultural, 
Industrial, and Indefinite and non-productive. The last class includes the great 
proportion of females and juveniles, and 46 per cent, of the total population is 
shown under this bead as of “no occupation.” Of the remaindo**, which represents 
the workers, male and female ; 65*2 per cent, are agricultural, 20*1 per cent, are 
industrial, 8*0 per cent, are labourers, 1*4 per cent, are of the learned professions. 
Under the heads Government Service (Civil and Military) “ Commerce ” and 
“ Domestic,” there is altogether only 5*3 per cent, of the total working population ; 
3 per cent, of the agp*icultural population have returned themselves as following 
other occupations in addition to that of agriculture. The table below shows the 


SiNotK, Mabeivo, Ai*rf> Wioowbp or otmsb Peofincbs. 




Province. 

Single. 

Harried. 

1 Widowed. 

Total. 

Melee. 

PemnleB. 

Malos. 

Female*. 



Male*. 

Female! . 

l^ombay . . 

4S 

33 

47 

60 

6 

18 

100 

100 

Bcnml . . . . « . • • > • 

47 

30 

49 

49 

4 

21 

100 

100 

North-Wort Province* 

44 

30 

49 

53 

0 


100 

100 

Central Provincoe . . • . • * 

44 

34 

40 

61 

4 


100 

100 

llomr . . . • 

SP 

30 

40 

48 

5 


100 

100 

Punjanb . . . . . « 

42 

36 

42 

50 

6 

14 

100 

100 

Amam . . 

44 

41 


43 

3 

16 

100 

100 

Ktmni^i dominione 

I 

29 


42 


19 

100 

100 

Coorg . . 

44 

40 


41 


. 19 

100 

100 

Medrai . . 

44 

37 


42 

^9' 

21 

100 

100 

Avongo . . 

44 

32 

47 

40 

■ 

19 

•• 

i 

1 


[*•] Numbkbs im Decennial Aoe Pieiode. 
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proportion of the sexes in each of the classes and orders.[”] It will be noted that 
the occupations on which the females are most largely employed are at onco the 
hardest and least skilful. Agricultural labour and indefinite unskilled labour 
include 2,845,387, or considerably more than two-fifths of the working women, 
while they include only 1,739,112, or less than one-fifth of the working men. 
Tlie proportion of persons employed in each class in Madras in 1881 and in 
England in 1871 are shown in the table at foot.[**] 

691. Education. — Of the 31 millions of total population nearly 2 ^ millions 
are returned by the census as more or less educated or under instruction ; 183 out 
of every 1,000 males and 8 out of every 1,000 females. Eor a rough division, the 
age from 5 to 15 represents sufficiently closely the period of scholarship. Of male 
children up to 15 there are returned as — under instruction, 464,046 ; educated, 
76,211 : total 540,257 ; add estimated omission, 23,580 ; grand total, 563,837 ; or 
14 per cent, of the male children between 5 and 15. Above 15 there are shown 


PBdPOBTIONS IN THN GLAMBI AND OllDBItS. 


CImb. 

Order. 

— 

Proportion in 
every 1 ,000 of each 
class and order. 

Males^ 

Females. 

Profouional 

1 

Persons engaged in the general or local government of the 





country . . . . . . . , . , . . 

967 

43 



Penions engaged in the defence of the country 

948 

62 



Do. do. learned professions, or in litcraturo, art 




HI 

and science (with their immediate ■ubordinatos) 

808 

192 


H| 

Total . . 

882 

118 

Dorncutic .. 


Wivoe . . , . « t , . 


1,000 



Persona engaged in entertaining and performing personal offlcea 





for man 

638 

462 



TotAl .. 

624 

476 

Commei'cial , , . t 

6 

Persons who buy or aeli> keep or lend money, houses, or goods 





of various kinds • • 

729 

271 


7- 

Porsons engaged in the conveyance of men, animaia, goods, and 





mcasagee 

012 

88 



Total .. 

805 

196 

A^iciilturn*. 

8 

Persons possessing or working the land and engaged in growing 





grain, fruits, grasses, animals, and other products . . . , 

628 

372 


9 

Poraoiis engaged about animals « . . . . , . . . , 

614 

386 



Total . . 

628 

372 

Induntrial . . . . t • 

10 

Persons engaged in art and mechanic productions . . 

890 

110 


11 

Persons working and dealing in the textile fabrics and in dress. . 

511 

489 


12 

Do. io. do. in food and drinks . . . . • . 

487 

613 

Indefinite and NoPv 

13 

Do. do. do. in animal substances . . . * 

795 

206 

Productive. 

■ 14 

Do. do. do. in vegetable subetoncea 

496 

606 


16 

Do. do> dp. in minerals . . • . 

734 

266 



Total.. 

■031 

432 


16 

Labourars and others (branch of labour undefined) • • 

428 

676 


>7 

Persons of rank or property not returned under any office Of 





occupation . . 

26$ 

742 

Working population t • 

18 

Peraoiu of no eppeified occupation • ^ 

368 

642 



1 Total . • 

364 ' 

636 



Grand Total • , 

496 

606 

Working populatiop . . 

•• 


eio 

390 


[*•] pEOPOKTxpy 07 Pisispyii Pf PApm Olabb. 


Clasp. 

MadfM* 


Class. 

Madias. 

England. 

Frofemional . . . . . • • • 

n 

■a 

Agricnltural 

67 

20 

Domestic ,, .. •• •• •• 



Industrial . . 

19 

40 

Commercial . . 

H 

11 

Labourers undefined 

6 

10 
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including the “ not stated*’— ‘males under instruction, 55,777 ; educated, 1,459,579; 
total, 1,515,356 ; add estimated omissions, 40,991 ; grand total 1,556,347; or 17*22 
per cent, of the males above 15. Altogether of males, of an age to be educated 
there are 15*73 per cent, educated. In the last ten years there has been a marked 
spread of education as shown below.[**] The male population has improved by 
about 40 per cent, as to the numbers educated or under instruction. The advance 
is less marked among Hindoos than among the other creeds. 'I'ho proportionately 
high return of education among Native Christians is noticeable. The highest 
degree of education is found as might be expected, in Madras City, the percentago 
of educated males being 46*48 there as against 15*73 per cent, for the Presidency, 
Of the ordinary di-stricts, Tanjore stands first v,dth 26*26 per cent, of its male popu- 
lation above 5 years of age educated. The progress of female education, if not so 
important, i.s mtich more remarkable than the genoi*al progress. In 1871, 36,502 
females, or 0*29 per cent, of the females above 6 years of age, were returned as 
educated. In 1881, 176,784, or 1*33 per cent, of the females above 5 years of age, 
wore under instruction or educated. Proportionately to their total numbers, twice 
as many Mahoincdan women and fifteen times as many Christian women are 
educated as among the Hindoos. The number and proportion of educated females 
in the different religions are noted in the table at foot.[‘*’] 

692. The Bueopean and Bueasian Element. — The total European population 
in 1881 (excluding Bhadrachellam and Rekapully) was 10,838, of whom 7,326 were 
males and 3,512 females. This gives 48 females to every 100 males. In 1871 
there were 14,561 Europeans, the proportion being 46 females to every 100 males. 
This indicates a decrease of 25*57 per cent, on the total European population, 
chiefly due to military movements. The statement at foot gives the number of 
Europeans in each district.[*'j 10*57 per cent, of the total European population 
are Europeans of other than British nationality. Of those born in India, 488 are 


[**] McMBER KWUCATRn JK 1871 AND IK 1881. 



j 1871. 

1881. 

1 Inoroaao. 

i 


1 Males. 

j Femiiies. | 

3Iales. 1 

Ffcinales, j 

Males. 1 

Fomalos. 

Tinder instruction and inslmc-tod 

1 

1,613,505 

36,502 

1 2,054,401 j 

133,612 

i 

f40,980 

97,110 


[**'] VRo*»oiiTit>K w Educated Females. 


1 

Hindoos. ^ 

Mnhome- 

dans. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

IVrcontages. 

Mahome- 

dans. 

Christians. 

Under instruction .. •• 

; 33,392 

5,438 

14,247 

0 97 

2-20 

16 16 

Educated 

54,267 

7,036 

10,124 

0 62 

1 1 18 

L __ 

8 82 

ToUl .. 

87,649 

12,474 

33,371 

0-72 

1-47 

10-74 


Nvmeee or Eueopeakb ik each Rbtsnvje Dieteict. 


Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Districts. 

Arcot, North 

Arcot, South 

Bellary (ixtcltiding Anantapore) 

Oanara, South 

Chinulcput . . . • • • 

Coimbatore 

Cuddapah 

Oanjam 

Godavory 

Kistna 

Kumool • • 

Madras City 

Madura • . . • 

Malabar 

Noilgherry 

Nolloro 

Salem 

Tanjora . • . . • • 

72 

69 

417 

79 

1,061 
164 
22 
113 
190 1 
35 1 
33 ! 
2,004 
101 
1.362 
1,048 
23 
102 
110 

43 

15 

136 

41 

622 

00 

20 

13 

56 

17 

,19 

1,201 

75 
317 
629 

10 

76 
56 

115 

64 

552 

120 

1,683 

274 

42 

126 

246 

52 

52 

3,205 

176 

1.670 

1,677 

33 

160 

166 

Tinnerelly 

Trichinopoly 

^Vizagapatam . . ’ . . 

Total .. 

Foodoooottah territory 

Total, inclnd'-^g Poodoo- 
cottah territory 

Agency Tracts 1 Ganjam 
speoally { ViugapaUm. 

oensused. 1 Godavery 

Total for the Agency Tracts . . 

Grand Total for the Presidency. 


Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

t 

71 


MBl 

110 



112 


■ul 

7.318 

3.511 

10,620 

1 

•• 

1 

7,310 

3,611 

10.630 

3 


1 

4 

1 

6 

7 

1 

a 

7,326 

3,612 

10,836 
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males and 512 females, while of those born out of India 778 are males and 222 
females. Europeans born in India are of two classes : first those who were sent 
home in childhood and have returned as adults, and secondly those who have been 
born and reared in the country. The latter form but a sm^l class. The number 
of European families domiciled in the plains of India is not numerous. The former 
class is, in all respects except the accident of birth-place, practically the same as 
the British-bom subject. The total number of British-born Europeans as returned 
is 5,883. Of these, 4,643 are males and 1,240 females, a ratio of 789 to 211 per 
thousand. They are shown under “ nationality " in the table at foot.[“] The facts 
as to conjugal condition for this population are given below. [^] It appears that 
there are nearly two bachelors to ever^ married man, and nearly two wives to 
every spinster ; that there are more widowers than widows ; that there are 
bachelors to every maiden ; and that the number of husbands is more than double 
the number of wives. This last fact represents tho proportion of English married 
women absent in England. A statement of the ages of the Britisli-born is given 
below. [**] Of Europeans other than British there are 2,587. Of these, 382 (280 
males and 102 females) are French, and 146 (97 males and 49 females) are 
Germans. The former are chiefly found in the Godavery district, and in Madras 
city ; the latter in Malabar, South Oanara, and the Neilgherries. In the Eurasian 
population the following figures appear: males, 10,969; females, 10,923; total, 
21,892. ' This gives a decrease of nearly 17j per cent., as against the 1871 census, 
which cannot altogether be accoimted for in the same way as the decrease in 
Europeans. There is a falling off of 4,568 in numbers or 17*23 per egnt., and the 
proportion of the sexes has been still more markedly disturbed, as, instead of 505 
females to 495 males as in 1871, there are only 499 females to 501 males. The 
table at foot shows the occupation of the British-born males and tho proportion in 
which they are distributed to the different classes of employment. Among 


[**] Nationality of Bkitish-iiorn. 



Birth'pluce. 

Males. 

1 Feiniilos. * 

! ; 

1 Both 
sexes. 

England and Wales . . 

I roil* rid . « . , . • . . . « 

Sfotland 

3,397 

H44 

402 

Si a 

28 ’> 
110 

4,2tr> 

1,I2G 

512 

[”] CoNiuoAL Condition of B bit ibh- born. 


— 

1 Males, j 

FsjDiales. 

Total, 


Single 

2,969 

396 

3,365 


Married 

1,533 

714 

2.247 


Widowod 

133 

1*25 

258 


Not stated ,, •« 

8 

5 

13 


Total .. 

4,643 

1 

1,240 

5,883 


[**] Agem of the Britibh^hoen. 


Ages. 

Hale*. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ages. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

0—10 

157 

187 

344 

to— «0 .. .. .. 

270 

54 

334 



186 

102 

288 

60 and upwards 

191 

68 

259 

00— so • • 

■ At\ 

2,134 

1,112 

685 

367 

315 

2,491 

1,427 

737 

Not statM 

8 

6 

13 

• • ■ . a • 

40—50 • « . , « , 

152 

ToUl . . 

4,643* 

1,240 

5,883 
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! 
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Proportion. 



Profesaional 

3,339 

71-91 



Domastie 

8 

017 



Cknnineroial ■: 

673 

14*50 

Occupied . . ^ 


AgricttUaral .. .1 

159 

3 42 



* Industrial . . . . « * 

85 

1-83 



Indefinite ooonpatioii 

50 

1-08 

Unoccupied 

• 

Noocenpatioa •• ,, .• . 

329 

7 09 



ToUI .. 

4,643 
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the British-born 92'91 per cent, of the total male population is occupied ; and as 
203 or 4'37 per cent, of the male population is under fifteen years of age, the 
result is that only 2f per cent, of the ^ult male Britons are unemployed. Of the 
total of 309 unoccupied in 1881, 33 were prisoners, 38 were pensioners, and 201 
were under fifteen years of age. 


EMIGRATION. 


693. Intbodoction. — An emigrant in the ordinarr acceptation of the term is a 
person who leaves the state or dominion in which he has heretofore lived, and goes 
for the purpose of permanent residence to some other state or dominion, especially 
where the latter is distant and presents different conditions of life. In this sense 
the English emigrate to the United States of America, and to the British colonies 
in America, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Similarly the South Indian 
population have during the last century emigrated tc* such coixntriesas Burraah, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and even further abroad to the islands off the cast 
coast of Africa, aud the West Indies. Technically the latest Indian Emigration 
Act excludes Burmah as being part of the Indian Empire, and the Straits Settle- 
ments and Ceylon as being quasi-Indian countries, and defines as an Indian 
emigrant one who goes by sea under contract to labour for hire to some country 
other than either of those just mentioned. The emigration under tliia Act is in 
other terms styled Colonial Emigration. The official definition will bo ht?ro 
maintained, but inasmuch as for many purposes the movements of the population 
whether under contract or otherwise within the Indian Empire and to the Straits 
and Ceylon partake considerably of the nature of emigration, these will bo first 
mentioned in tbe present article. 

694. MiOBAa'iON to other Distbicts.— Migration for the purpose of labouring 
for hire in distant districts of the same Presidency obtains in the Madras Presidency 
to a certain extent, though not largely. It has been ascertained that 95’6 per cent, 
of the Madras population continue to reside in tbe same revenue districts whero 
they were born. The comparative table at foot [*] shows that the population is not 
SO stationary in any other part of India. The last column of the next table ['•‘j 


[*] Pjioi^btion of Population living in the Districts where they were born. 


rincoi. 

Madras ••• 





96 60 

Assam 





93 2 J. 

Bengal 





92 60 

North-'West Provinces and Oudh 





KS31 

Central Provinces 





87 02 

Punjaub 

JV>Tn’»)ay‘ 





87 12 





87 00 

British Burmah ... 






Berar ... . . 




... 

76'59 

Coorg 

... 
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elsewhere. 
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1 
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C 

L. . 

Aroot» North ... 





1,848,163 

116,878 

105.147 

10.231 

0 55 

Areotf fioath 





1.801,196 

61,879 

69,967 

1,912 

0 !1 

BsUary ... 





1,273,870 

27,047 

21,166 

5,891 

0 46 

South 'CanRarw 


... 



007.297 

1.966 

1..328 

638 

007 

t.f 





072,300 

80,374 

76,166 

4,218 

0 43 

CoiiaSaCora ... 





1.664,288 

46,778 

43,249 

3,529 

0 21 

Caddapah 





1,106,212 

83.764 

80,361 

8,403 

0 31 

Ganjam ... 





! 1,729.103 

11,981 

7,060 

4,921 

028 

Godaroij 





1,704,046 

19,917 

16,05.3 

8,864 

0 23 

Kistaa 





1,509,022 

46,407 

39.436 

6,971 

0 46 

Kamool 





700,282 

35,787 

34,217 

1.520 

022 

Madras City ... 





357,378 

62,388 

88,344 

24,044 

673 

Maiabar 





2,393,525 

53,706 

48,87! 

4,835 

0 20 

Madura 



... 



2,191,030 

81,163 

73,984 

7,181 

0 33 



500 
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shows the proportion of the population who have loft their districts to go to distant 
districts, that is to say to districts other than those immediately adjoining. It 
will be seen that the total figui’e is 135,256 or 0**44 per cent. Six decimal seventy- 
three per cent, of those horn in Madras town are living in other districts. In 
migration to adjoining districts the proportion of males to females is 44 to 66 ; in 
migration to more distant districts the proportion is 55 to 45. The theory that 
there was extensive migration during the Madras famine of 1876 -78 does not meet 
with conBrmation so far as the figures of the 1881 census are concerned; if tliere- 
foro there was migration, there was subsequent early return. 

695. MtuB/LTioN TO OTHER PROVINCES. — The table at foot [^] shows who number 
of persons born in the Madras Presidency who were found in 1881 to have migrated 
to other provinces, whether by land or sea. Hero again it will be seen that the 
Ma^as population do not move to any great distance. The emigrants to Bengal 
are probably all Ooi iyas of the Ganjam district, and those to Bombay are probably 
inhabitants of South Canara who have moved into North Canara. The only 
migrations whicli are at all considerable, without however falling within the legal 
definition of emigration as above-mentioned, are those to Burmah, the Straits 
Settlements, and Ceylon. For geographical and political accounts of these coun- 
tries see the article on Ilelations with Neighbouring States and Provinces in 
Chapter I. 

696, Free migration to Burmah has probably taken place to an appreciable 
extent for the greater part of a century. At first the employment was confined 
to that of domestic service and the miscellaneous labour of mercantile ports. 
Subsequently agriculturists also migrated. At the present day the greater part of 
those who go to Burmah go to the ports, and return at the end of the sliipping 
Boason. Women go in numbers for tho purposes of prostitution, and stay some 
years. A temple was recently built at Coringa in the Godavery district at a cost 
of Rupees 10, 00^"^ by a woman of this class who had saved money and returned. 
From 40,000 to 50,000 Teloogoo coolies go annually to Burinah from Coeanada and 
other northern ports, and nearly all return as just mentioned. On the occasion of a 
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visit of the late Lord Mayo to Rangoon, one of the requests made in the memoria] 
of the European commercial community was the introduction of a J jabour Contract 
Law ; and in April 1872 the Chief Commissioner of Burmah was asked to prepare 
the draft of a law that would meet the wants of the prcvince. The Bill framed by 
the Chief Commissioner became law subsequently, after undergoing modifications. 
Meanwhile in 1873-74, during the Bengal famine, the question of promoting 
emigration, to Burmah was taken up in Calcutta. In 1874 the Government of 
India sanctioned the establishment of a system of State emigration (under contract, 
and not under any special law) from Lower Bengal to British Burmah, and allotted 
5 lakhs of rupees for the expenses. It was expected that the flow «.>f emigrants 
from Bengal would in some small degree benefit the districts which w ere, wlion tlio 
experiment commenced, affected by the famine ; but this anticipation wa.s not 
fulfilled. Out of a total of about 7,400 emigrants, 5,683 were recruited in Calcutta 
and its suburbs, while only 1,541 came from famine districts. The system 
continued in force up to tho end of December 1875, when it was determined to 
close the CalQutta agency iarid transfer the field of recruitment to this Presidency, 
where it was believed that labourers better adapted to the requiremeots of British 
Burmah could be recruited at less expense. By this time the Bill before spoken of 
had passed through the Legislative Council, and on 25th Janusu’y 1876, the British 
Burmah Labour Act, India No. Ill of 1876, became law. This was a coinprt?- 
hensive measure, 'going beyond the provisions of the General Indian Emigration Act , 
inasmuch as its object was to provide, not only for tlie recruitincTit ami transjiort of 
labour, but also for its regulation in the place of employ. An Emigration Agent 
and a Medical Inspector were appointed at Cocanada, whicli was i elected as 
best port of embarkation. In March 1877, when tho Madras fa/nViie wa.s at, its 
height, the Chief Commissioner of Burmah hoped to be able to find w ork for 20./J00 
persons. An allotment of 19 lakhs was sanctioned by the Madras Cfavorn'nent 
on condition that tho emigrants were to be selected from tho fai;ui ,3 districts. 
Emigration began in the middle of September 1877 and continued till 51st March 
1878, but altogether only 758 emigrants crossed over. Tho Act failed .'n-iKtr.'uch as 
the natural conditions necessary for such a measure were absent. [‘; '^friniLary 
migration was not deficient, nor wore there grounds for inteu-ferenco '.*n the score 
of deficient protection in the coiintry migrated to. The ,LCt therefc'** C'jiild nt)t 
forbid the voluntary transit of I.abour, and the consequence was that t le' Govern- 
ment took the field as a competitor Avith private agencies. Mon'cvor* the Av.'t 
imposed too many obligations on the Government, and the system n ;i«r*r it wuh 
r.ather one of contract between the labourer and Government, than o contr.act 
between the laboitrer and the ejuployer. Tlie Government in fact underiook to pay 
the emigrants’ wages, Avhethor they found employment or not. ’Phj Cocanada 
agency and the depot at Rangoon cost Rupee.s 39,534 during the perioi for which 
they were open. The recoveries from tho coolies were Rupees 2,086. 'I' le balance 

unrecavered was Rupees 37,448, and roughly speaking, the emigrants cost Govern- 
ment Rupees 50 a head. All operations under tho scheme were pccordingly 
stopped, and the Emigration Agent at Cocanada was in 1878 instructed .a> close his 
accounts, dispose of the depOt buildings, and dismiss his establishmeijt. The Act 
itself has been repealed by India Act VII of 1883. With the view of encouraging 
emigration to British Burmah, the Chief Commissioner of that province has now 
made arrangements with the British India Steam Navigation a,nd l^.iiaiic Steam 


[♦] CoNDirroNtov a Buemah Labour Law, — A laboar law may be required ondor two nonditto la : (1) when labour 
cannot be had by roluntary contract, except at frroat coat and with la^at difficulty ; or (2) wher*, from local circum- 
aiancee, special |urocirationa are needed for tho protection of immi^prants. It has been ludd thst neitlier of 
conditions hoe existed in Burmah under recent circumstances. The want of Burmah is a setthMl a{.7n'cuUural popula. 
Cion of Bormans or 8hans to cultivate the extensive tracts of wasteland in thtf interior. ThiM is little, if any, real 
difficulty oa to labour in the seaport towns. The province^ is in direct and constant steam c(>.aimuuication wilh tho 
Ifadras ooaat» whence labourers ci*oss over t^ Che Burmab ricc^ports annually for the busy seaeoi,, rotnniing liorae with 
their savinfirs at its close. The freedom with which these men can come and go at their own pleasure j ci<o high wages 
they can command os coolies in conneciinn '-vith the milling and shipping of rice; the facilities tht^y have for commarii- 
with their homes while abi^ent ; the •security from molestation which they enjoy in their int* rcourse wi:h the 
lV.;rv\cse; the easy terms on which they can V-c conveyed to and from their oountrr -, and principally ihe prcntiMM-u 
» !%ieedy return to it: all these circumstances have militated against the success of any scheme diroc-lly controlb.-d 
hy thwemmont. To give such a system *t piosfwcL of cucccedinir. tho free laboar system should first of afl hav*o bemi 
pridiihited; but tlus would neither havo UsMt advisable nor practicable. The result has been that iirivaie entployers 
seciir«‘d the serviooa of men who came over at their own exijcnsc, and ma<)e their own ieriits. Guvarnincat, on the 
other hand, imported coolies af preat tsist., and hml to fifoil and house them | wIuIb the coolies themsotrvs dcsorUHl, 
tsovemmdnt being obliged to engage special police to watch them. 
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Navigation Companies by which these companies agree to carry deck passengers 
to Rangoon at reduced rates. 

697. The earliest emigration to the Straits Settlements was from the south of 
the Madras Presidency. The emigrants were employed from the first both ^ as 
domestic servants and as agricultural labourers. \^en the General Emigration 
Act, India No. VII of 1871, w.as pa.ssed, the Straits were not excluded from its 
restrictions, but on urgent representations of the injury to the agricultural indus- 
tries of that colony, cau!?ed by tlio check in the supply of labourers, an Act No. 
XIV of 1872 was passed, enabling the Governor-General in Council to make the 
exemption by notification, and on the 6th June 1872 such a notification was issued. 
During the next four years tlicre was correspondence regarding Straits emigration, 
which ended in the passing of an Ordinance, No. I of 1876, by the Straits Govern- 
ment, and of India Act No. V of 1877, specially regulating Straits emigration. By 
the ordinance, the Straits Government keep the Indian coolies under observation 
during the whole of tho period of their contract. The cooly and his destination 
are registered, and the estates employing Indian coolies are inspected and regulated 
by the Government. Tho Straits Government undertakes to re-convey to India 
all coolies who become incapacitated for labour. India Act V of 1877 applies to 
this Presidency oidy. Tlie only lawful ports of emigration are those notified by the 
Madras Government ; and at present there are two such ports, Negapatam and the 
French port <>f Caricaul. Tho Head Assistant Collector acts as Protector at tho 
former and the British Consular Agent at the latter port. Perak, on the mainland 
of the Malay peninsula, but not included in the Straits Settlements, tendered in 
1878 for South Indian coolies, but as this arrangement would have fallen under 
the General Emigration Act and coolies would have had to embark therefore from 
Madras and not from Negapatam, the plan was abandoned. 

698. It is probable that from the date of its European colonization the island 
of Ceylon att racted labour from tlie South of India. The migration now is on a 
larger scale than that to Burrnah or the Straits, the greater part of the labour 
required on tho coffee estates in tho island being furnished from Southern India. 
At certain seasons of tho year, when labour is in demand, the labouring classes of 
the .soutliern di.striets travtj across to Ceylon ; and, when they have saved a little 
money, return again to their native villages. The cooly traffic between the south 
ports and Ceylon is constant and mutually advantageous to the people of India 
and to Ceylon. Tho high wages offered by tho planters enable the people to save, 
and ultimately to lake the position of small farmers in their own villages, while 
the planters in Ceylon can always obtain as much labour as they want by offering 
sufficient inducements. The Ceylon Government undertakes to see that the coolies 
are properly hous.al, fed, .and provided with medical attendance, and the migration 
to and from the eofl’oe districts is entirely voluntary. About 70,000 persons go 
over to Ceylon every year from the southern districts, and of these it is estimated 
that about 64,000 return to India. Tho others settle more or less permanently in 
the island. The table at foot shows the migration of the Madras population to 
Ceylon for the last twenty-two years as noted or estimated by Government officers. 
The real numheivs are probably higher.[*] The greater part of the Ceylon coolies 
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are probably doing better for themselves in the land of their adoption than they 
could hope to do in their native land. They are free to return whenever they 
please, and that they do not come back must be taken as an indication that they arc 
content to remain. The emigration to Ceylon is specially excepted from tlie 
operation of the Colonial Emigration law by one of the sections of the Act. Free 
emigration of labourers, which prevailed throughout the. teriitoriea of the East 
India Company, was originally extended to Ceylon by India Act Xlll of 1847, on 
the ground that that dependency was geographically, historically and socially 
considered analogous to the continent of India. Furtlier there was sufficient testi- 
mony to the general good treatment of the coolies in Ceylon. In 1873 when the 
question was again raised, it was decided to continue existing arrangements. All 
that is done by Government is to endeavour to check the statistics of emigration 
from the southern districts through the Collectors’ offices. The Customs Superin- 
tendents at the ports whence emigrants usually embark take note of their numbers, 
and hence it is believed that a tolerably accurate account is taken of their move- 
ments. The emigration is regulated, as far as the Ceylon Government is concerned, 
by the Ceylon Ordinance No. XI of 1865. 

699. Colonial Emiobatjon. — As already indicated, there is room for a labour 
law, either in the interests of the employer where labour is hard to obtain, or in the 
interests of the employed when the relative strength of the parties to the contract 
is such that the Legislature must intervene to protect the weaker one. It is where 
one or both of these two conditions exist that the Government is concerned w'ith 
emigration. The principal Indian legislative enactment on this subject is that 
which deals with colonial emigration, or emigration to countries beyond Indian 
•\vater8.[’‘] The existing law is contained in the Indian Emigration Act, No. VII of 
1871, and the rules thereunder for emigration from the ports of Calcutta; Madras, 
and Bombay, together with the Convention with France of 1861 and that with 
Holland of 1870. There is no Convention with Denmark. An amending Act, 
India No. XXI of 1883, has been passed, which will be the future Emigration 
Act for the colonies, and its application is imminent. The general system of 
colonial emigration may be thus described. Colonial Governments appoint persons 
of approved character to conduct emigp^tion on their behalf from the Presidency 
towns of India. These agents employ recruiters, of whose respectability they are 
required to convince the Government Protector of Emigrants. The recruiters 
persuade persons to emigrate, and take them before the magistrates, who register 
the engagement. The recruits are then conveyed to Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, 
where they are housed under the immediate eye of the Emigration Agent in depdts 
which have been licensed as fit places for the collection of emigrants by the 
Protector. They are thence shipped on board vessels, which are also licensed, 
care being taken that they are equipped in every respect with what is needed to 
ensure .the safety of the passengers on their long voyage ; and there the direct 
concern of Government with the transaction ends. On obtaining information how- 
ever that coolies are not properly cared for in the colonies, or that infectious disease 
prevails there, the Supreme and Local Governments have power to stop emigration 
and render it illegal. 

700. Colonial emigration is lawful under different provisions of law to the 
British Colonies of Mauritius, Natal, British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Isles, and the Feejee Isles ^ to the French Colonies of Bdunion, 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana; and to the Danish Colony of St. 


OiUkMmcATtoif or BminsH Colonibh. — Britiah ooloaiaa are dirided into three olaMoa. Pint, the Crown 
eotoniea. in which the Crown baa the entire control of legialation. while the administration ia rarriod on by publio 
o0tora nnder the eontrol of the Home OoTomment ; aooondiy, ootoniee poaaeaaing repreaenUtire inatitutiona, in which 
the Crown hmm no mdre than a Teto on legiaiation, bat the Home Ooremmeut retaina the control of public offioera i and 
thirdlj, eeieniee pownealng veepoiiatble OoTemmenta, in which the Crown haa onlj a reto on legialation, and the Home 
OoTemment has no oontru orer anp pablto ofBoer eicept ite own repreeentatiTe. Of the Britiah ooloniea with which 
Indian OoieeraaieBta are eooeemedi l>emermra» Jamatoa, ICanritina, the Biraita Settlement# and Feejee are Crown 
eeloaleoi and the L ee wa rd lalanda, the Windwerd lalande, Natal and Cejrlon poaaaaa repreaeniatire inaiitntiona. 
There is no Indian aaalgintion to any colony with a reepouible Goremment ; but the poaaibility of emiumtion to the 
Cape and to Bonth Anet r al l a, both of which belong to the third of the claaeea enamerated. hoa been diacoaaed. 
Bmigratioo !• Q n ss n a l a iifL which alao has a reeponsible Gcremment, was sanctioned some years ago, but non# ha# 
taken ^e. 
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Croix. [’] Under Section 24 of the 1871 Emigration Act, the Governor-General 
has power to extend emigration to places not already specified in that Act. 

■ 701. Emigration for the British colonies named above is provided for under 
India Act VII of 187 1 . In this case each Colonial Government concerned nomi- 


P3 Sketch Account or dikferent Colonies. British and Foreign. — (1) Theislaiida of Mauritius and 

Reunion lie east of Madagascar. Both of these coloiiics were first regularly settled by the French, and both in the early 
years of this century fell into British hands. Mauritius has boeu a British poseession since 18 LO. In both of these 
colonies slavery existed ; it was abolished in Mauritius in 1834 and in Rduniem in 1848. Tho abolition of slfwory in 
British colonies in 1834 iiiidtmbtedly gave the first great impetus to Indian emigration. There are more Indian cix»licB 
in the Mauritius colony than in any other ; the number on the Sisi December 1877 being 141,309, or nioce than a third 
of the total populaiioti of the island, which in 1871 stood at 316,042. This is the only British co1Wly'*'fr6m which 
emigrants get no return fiHSAagee. Return passages were abolished in 1853, for emigrants thcronfter embarkitig. 
(2) Natal, 'rhis colony is on the Houth-cfist c^iast of Africa. Its area is 18,750 square miles, and its total populiiti<oi, 
according Uy the census of 1877, 325,512. It is tho only colony not in the tropics to which Indian ('migrate. Except in 
a narrow belt, 15 miles in breadth, inrhich lies between the first step of the interior tablolaiul and the coiist, and is 
cultivated with sub-tropioil staples, such as sugarcane and coffee, its industries are not such us have hitherto Viocn 
found suitable for the Indian labourer; they are rather those of the Euro vies ii (xdouist of Australia — horse and cattle 
hreediug, sheep. farriiing, and tlic cultivation of the hardior eoroals. British (U'cn]>atiun (i)tt('S from 1843. Notwith- 
standing tho character of tbe colony, the number of Indian labourer there employed in (jonsidcruble. Tint number of 
total Indian emigrants on 31 st iJcceniber 1882 was 24,459. (3) I^umna. Guiana, in the largest acceptation of tho 

term, lies on the nort h-cast shoulder of tho South American Continent, between the Grinuco and tlic Ama/-on. This vaist 
territory, witli an cKtimated area of 700, OGO square miliai, is divided into Brazilian (formerly Portuguese) Guiami, 
Venesnelan (fomterly Spanish) GaUna, and Colonial Guiana. The two former, comprising about five-sixths of the 
entire region, are now inclndctl within the limits of their several countries ; w’hilst Colonial Guiana is that to which the 
general term of Guiana is now only applied. It is sub-divided into British, Dutch, and French Guiana, otherwiso 
res}>ective1y known as Df'mcrara, Surinam, and Cayenne. British Guiana, tho must westerly of the three cotonicM. has 
an area of 76,000 square miles, and :« population of 193,491. The first sottlement was formed by tho Dutch in 1580 on 
the rivers Pomerooin and Kssequibo. Tho English began to establish themselves about 1630 in the neighbourhood of 
the rivers Berbico and Surinam. Most of British Guiana, however, remained in the hands of the Dutch till 1790, whoa 
it was surrendered to tho English. It was restored to the Dutch in 18C^, and was again taken by tho English on tiM 
outbreak of war in 18(J3, and has since remaim^d in their possession. Burinam, with an area of 59,061 square miles, and 
a population of 69,329, lies between British and French Guiana. Throughout the whole, or very nearly tho wholot 
breadth of BHtish Oniana a wide swamp district lower itself than the average sea-leve), and in oons(H]noni'o very difficult, 
if not ixnfXMisiblti, to drain, cuts off the available laudstrip of tho coast itself from the firm but disUi>4 highlands of tho 
interior, and by so doing confines the choicest sngar- producing tracts of the colony to the immediate vicinity of tho 
shore, where they are all arranged side by side in a long nam>w bolt, edged by the ocean to tho north and the almost 
equally unmanageable morass on the ronth. In Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, a rise, slight but suflicient, of tho conti- 
nental level has thrust forward tho swamp region from tho interior down to the very shore, where it forms a barrier 
behind which the sugar lands and estates enBConco themselves, with no background so Jong as the Brazilian frontier 
rernaina undefined. Paramarib<^, the capital, is described as a Batavian Venice in the equatorial tropics, in a land 
where it always seems aftern(»on. French Guiana, the smallest and least salubrious of the three colonics, occupies 
the outer curve of tho northern r(»a8i, its form being that of a broken triangle. 'Iho area is 56,783 square jniles, and 
the total population only 24,432. Tho sea margin extending over 200 miles is tho inhabited part, and this has been 
partially cleaied for the cultivation of sugarcane and other staplos ; but there is no ojien arable country throughout 
the colony. It is all dense forest and swamps which, doring the hot season, hero and there partially dry up. From the 
ac»a tho country appears low and flat, except for a few hills sparsely scatterod about. A jongln of mangrove, liegiijiiing 
on tho sandy shore, forms an ini |>cnotr able rampart along tho whole coast, which is intersected by a net-work of rivero 
and brooks iu every dinn^tion. Tho placers, where the greater proportion of the Indian coolies have bt^cn employed 
in the deadly trade of gold- washing, are established many miles up the principal rivers and their branches, and ran only 
be reached by boats, no roads, or even tracts, mnntng to any distanoe in tho interior. In 1874 there were serious riots 
among the emigrants in British Guiana, owing to reduction of wages oouseqneut on the state of the sugar market. It 
is stai^ that there is a groat scarcity of women in this oolony. ( 4 ) Jamaica. The Island of Jamaica, with the Turks 
Islands, has an area of 6,900 square miles, and a population in 1871 of 510,35-4. Its configuration is that of a central 
mass of mountains, rising in places to heights of 7,000 or 8, QUO feet, and surrounded by a tow-lying margin. There have 
been cumphiiuts that tho colony is decaying or decayed ; but these the Colonial Government regards us unfounded. 
Total Indian eudgraot popalation on Ist October 18^ was 13,245. (5) Trinidad. The Island of Trinidad was first 

colonized by the Spaniards in 1588. In 1676 tho French hold it for a short time, but it was speedily rtislorcd to Spain ; 
and ill 1797 it was takiui by the British, who have retained possession of it ever since. Tlio area is 1,755 square miles, 
and the total f>opulation in 1871 was 109,638. The island is well watered, and the soil generally fertile, but th«>re is 
much tnountaiuons and broken ground. The coolies in Trinidad are stiignlarly well off. One noticeable f(*ature in the 
colony is tho success which has attended tho ^stein of granting lands to immigrants in coDiniiitatiun for the haoK- 
passage. (6) IVimlutari/ aird ^(jsicurd islands. The Windward and Leeward lalaiuls belong to tho group of the; Lt'sKcr 
Autilles which forms t he south -cast erii end of tht? insular chain which, stretching from the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico 
to tho eastorn ]>oint of the Bouth Americfio Coiitiueut, divides the Carribbean Sou from tho Atlantic Geeau, 'I’hosc of 
iho Windward Islands which are now British are Barbados, Groimda, St. Vincent, Tobago and St. Lucia. Their 
area is 775 square miles, and ihoir population 28-4,078. The Indian Governmouts are concerned only with Grenada, 
St. Lucia and St. V'incent. Grenada has an area of 133 square miles and a fiopnlation (inclusive of that of rho 
Grenadines) of 37,684. It was coded to Great Britain in 1783 by the Treaty of VerBailleg. 11m area of St. Lucia is 
almut 250 square miles and its |)opulatiou 31,610. It abonnds in mountainous ridges, valleys w'ith flat, rich bottom-lands, 
|ind Bireatns of considei ablo length and volume. Many of the valleys are very little higher th.-tn the levcd of the sou, and 
the natural drainage is imperfect. St, Vincent has an area of L31 square miles and a populatiou of 35,688. Tlio 
Leeward Islands, uud(>r British authority, comprise Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica and the Virgin 
Islands. At preseut the only islands which take coolies are St. Kitts and Nevis. St. Kitts is of volcanic formation. 
Its area is 08 square miles, of which, at the time of Mr. ^eoghegen's Note, half was said to be cultivated mainly with 
sngarcano. Tho fM^piilation in 1871 was 28,169. Neviis is a single mountain rising to 3,203 feet almve the sea, and its 
area is calcoJatnd at 45 sijuare miles. In 1871 it possessed a popalation of 12,074. Sumtr is the ehief product. 
Emigration to St. Kirts was first legalised by an Act of 1860. An application for its extension to Nevis was made in 
1871. After some hesitation, mud two calls for further information, a notification. No. 92, dated tho 11th April 1873. 
doidarod the omigration of natives of India lawful to that island. Tho only other of the I^ceward Islands needing 
remarks is Antigua, tho most important of the Federation, and the residence of the Govemor-in-Chief. It has an area 
of 108 aquare miles, of which about six-sevenths are under cultivation. (7} Jrfjee hlandr. The colony of Feejee w'ss 
ceded to the British Government in the latter part of 1874. It comprises more than one hundred islands lying liotwocu 
15* and 19” Boiith latitude. The area is 7,403 square miles and the population 142,000. Tlio climate is escemlingly 
healthy for a oolony within the I'ropica. (8) Rrunion. Tho island of R^uiiiuii, or Bourbon as it was formerly culkut, 
lies 400 miles to the east of Madagascar. It is 38 mileq long snd 28 broad with an area of about 1.579 square miles. It 
Is catirely of volcanic formation, and one of the two mountains of which it consists is still an activ'o volcano. It has a 
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nates, as above said, its agent and recruiters for the Presidency, and establishes 
its depdt for the reception of emigrants at the to'Wn of Madras; the Protector of 
Emigrants, assisted by a Medical Inspector, represents the local Government. The 
emigrant enters into an engagement with the recruiter in one or other of the dis- 
tricts for service in the colonies under certain conditions as to time of service, j»ay, 
rations, hours and days of work in the colony, and with free passage both to and 
from the colony. The only British colonies at present represented in practice in the 
Presidency are the Mauritius and Natal. The Mauritius, from w hich emigrants are 
not allowed free return passages, is an exception to the arrangement last mentioned. 
The time of service is usually five years. In the case of the Mauritius the monthly 
pay ranges from 5 to 7 rupees for an ordinary cooly, and from 5^ to 7^ rupees 
for return coolies emigrating a second time ; the advance in pay is gained by 
progressive service in the colony. In Natal coolies are paid for the first ^-ear 10 
shilUngs, for the second year 1 1 shillings, for the third year 12 shillings, for the 
fourth year 13 shillings, and for the fifth year 14 shillings. In other colonies tho 
pay is usually 5 rupees. These rates apply ‘only to workmen in the plantations ; 
artizans and skilled workmen are paid according to qualifications. I^male emi- 
grants to the Mauritius generally proceed without engagement, their daily hire 
in the island being 4 annas per diem. In the rare case of an engagement Rupees 2 
is promised for the first year only with rations. Female emigrants to Natal receive 
Rupees 3 per mensem in their first year with annual increments of six ponce per 
annum till fifth year which salary amounts to Rupees 4-3-2. The emigrants havo 
generally to work six days in the week, and nine hours in the day. Emigrants 
when recruited by the recruiter are registered in the mofussil by Magistrates, and 
at the Presidency Town by the Protector. The recruit is brought before tlio 
Magistrate or Protector as tho case may be, and if he is found to understand 
tho terms of the engagement, and to be willing to emigrate, he is registered 
and sent to the depQt belonging to the colony concerned, where he remains under 
the care and responsibility of the Colonial Agent and recruiter respectively till be 
embarks. The Protector of Emigrants and Medical Inspector of Emigrants inspect 
the depdts from time to time and see that the emigrants are well treated tlicro. 
Previous to embarkation the vessel intended to carry emigrants is surveyed by 
competent Marine officers and certified to be fit to carry emigrants, and the 
Protector personally superintends embarkation. The stock of provisions and 
medicines, and the accommodation to be afforded, is proscribed by standing orders. 
The Protector is empowered to stop the embarkation of such emigrants as seem to 
him unfit to undertake the voyage. When emigrants return, the Protector inquires 
into the treatment experienced by them in the colony and during tho voyage back, 
and a report is made to Government. Anything worthy of notice and requiring 
remedy is communicated to the Colonial Government concerned. The return 
emigrants from the British colonies can only land at the poit of Madras, and 
their numbers are there registered. In 1883-84 the total expenditure incurred by 
tho Natal Agency was Rupees 51,196-15-1, and by the Mauritius Agency Rupees 
82,046-4-1. 

702. For the French colonies mentioned above, in which case a special 
convention secures to the French Government similar advantages to those enjoyed 


popaUtion of 180,000, of trbom nboat 2,000 aro French. The OTense nninher of Indian eooliea from 1871 to 1876 waa 
45,000. The French firat aottled here in 1665 and in 1810 it was taken by the British. It waa restored to France in 
1514 belonged to that power erer since. Slarery wae abolished in Bdonion in 1848. Bt. Denis, the capital of 

the island, is on the north cooat. Cultivation ia restricted to the coasts of the island, the monntainoas region in the 
interior being without inhabitants. Sngarcaos is the chief object of cnltivation. Cloves, coffee, pepper, and tobacco 
are also ooltivated. The emigration of British Indian coolies to Bdnnion has been entpendod since 1882. (0) Ouadaloupe. 
Ouadalonpe is one of the groups of the Csrribbean Islands. Slsveiy waa abolished ia 1848. The area ia 1,028 sqosro 
miles, and the popnlation 151,694. The number of Indian emigrants in the island in 1876 was 13,543. (10) 

ifartiniqiu. The luand of Martinique lies to the south of Guadeloupe, the British island of Dominica intervening. The 
area is 617 square miles. The total population ia 139,109. Judging from atatistica of 1872, thcro are probably at this 
date about 10,000 Indian immigTantt in the island. Martinique waa colonized by the French in 1635. It was taken 
bv the English in 1762, and again in 1794 and 1609, and waa finally jnven op to the French in 1814. (11) French 
Guiana, This French colony baa been noticed above. (12) Sf, Croia. The island of St. Croix in the West Indies is 74 
square miles in extent, and haa a population of 22,760. It was porohssed by the Dutch West India Company from the 
French in 1733, and nsold by the Company to tho Crown of Denmark. In 1603 ooolis immigration commenced by 
tho arrival of 313 immigrants. In Angnst 1873 all the then remaining immigrants elected to stay in the colony on 
receipt of bounty. The nnmber aotually left tliere in November 1874 appears to have been 87. The cost of importing 
tho coolies in 1868, and of the b^k-pasaage for those who returned in 1868, was found to be so great that the colonists 
abandoned this mode of labour-aupply and placed their dependence solely on the nsighbonring islands. 
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>y British colonies, the procedure is very much the same as for the British 
colonies. There are however two ports of embarkation ; and two depdts, one at 
Pondicherry, and the other at Carioaul. The interests of the English Government 
are represented at Madras, where emigrants are only registered but whence they 
do not embark, by the Protector of Emigrants, and at the two French ports by two 
special officers styled British Consular Agents. India Act VII of 1871 applie.s 
to French colonies. Return emigrants from the French colonies land at Pondi- 
cherry, and are inspected there by the British Consular Agent. Emigration to 
Bourbon or Reunion ceased in 1882, the Indian Government being of opinion that 
there had been ill-usage of coolies. Emigration to French Guiana was also stopped 
in 1876, tlie climate and the gold-washing industry being both considered seriously 
prejudicial to the coolies’ health. There thus remain at present only Guadaloupe 
and Martinique. 

703. For the Danish colony of St. Croix no depai’tmental provision has been 
made. India Act VII of 1871 applies to this colony. 

704. Law. — The collective law relating to emigration and still in force is 
contained in Madras Act V of 1866, an Act to regulate the manner of engaging and 
contracting with native inhabitants within any of the districts subject to the 
Government of Fort St. George, for labour to be performed in any part of India 
beyond the territorial limits of the Presidency of Madras; in India Act VII of 
1871, an Act to consolidate the laws relating to the emigration out of India of 
native labourers ; and in India Act V of 1877, a special Act to regulate the emigra- 
tion of native labourers from the Presidency of Fort St. George to the Straits 
Settlements. India Act XXI of 1883, an Act to amend the law relating to the 
emigp^tion of natives of India, will as soon as it is brought into force repeal India 
Act VII of 1871. The rules having the force of law are contained in foot-note [*] 
below. 

705. General Statistics. — The subjoined abstract [*] shows the number of- 
total emigrants and immigrants during the last eleven years, including Ceylon and 
the coast on the other side of tho Bay of Bengal. The several countries to which 
the emigrants proceeded, with details of their numbers, are shown in the next 
statement. [“] Of tho total number of emigrants in 1883-84, 62*9 per cent, went 
to Ceylon, 22’5 per cent, to British Burmah, 4*1 per cent, to Mauritius and 
Bourbon, 3*2 per cent, to the Straits Settlements, 2*7 per cent, to Natal, 1*6 to the 
West Indies and 1*4 to Gaudaloupe. The whole of the emigrants to Ceylon went, 
as usual, from Madura (15,820), Tinnevelly (18,705), and Trichinopoly (1,767), 
while those to British Burmah were exclusively from Ganjam (7,554) and Vizaga- 
patam (5,105). 


[*] Emigration Rulka uatino the force of Law: — Undor India Act VII of 1871, section 56, (he following huve 
tho force of law :~~(a) Kulos — Public Notification, Fort St. Qeorgo Gazette Supplement, dated 6th Oct ober 1874. (l>) 

Amendment of these Rules- -Government of India Notification, published in tho Fort St. George Gazette of tho 16tU 
Jannary 1875, prescribing Taylor's Sailing Directory for the use of emigrant ships ; Government of India Notifkcation 
in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 27th July 1875, which relaxes the stringency of Rule 34 regardiug the proportion 
of admit females, more than 40 per cent, of whom may now bo embarked; Government of India Notifications in tho 
Fort St. George Gazettes of the 25th January 1876 and 25th July 1876, proscribing certain pilotage works for the uso 
of eznigrant ships to the West Indies ; Goveniinont of India notifications in tho Fort St. George Gazettes of the 12th 
Decemlm 1876 and 23rd January 1877, containing regulations regarding tho use of fire and smoking in tho *lwcon 
decks, Ac. ; Government of India Notification in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 16tb October 1877 regulating tho 
reception and despatch home of such emigrants as may be entitled to a return passage ; and Government of India 
Notification in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 18th May 1880, which provides for tho ventilatiun of 'tween decks 
and hold. 


[*] Total Emioratiom and Rstvrk. 



Years. 


Emigrants 

Immigrants. 

Tears. 

Emigrants. 

ImmigTants. 

1373-74 



89,282 

82,114 

1870-80 

88,386 

89,572 

1874.76 

• a as 


132,602 

08.258 

86,444 

1880-81 

61,183 

74.665 

1876.76 

s • S s 



1881-82 

69,946 

64,603 

1878-77 



107,070 

91,146 

1882-83 

7S,2r,0 

62,776 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 



160,080 

117,148 

02,317 

88,846 

1883-84 

66,110 

1 

57,547 
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706. Inteodoction. — Operations under this section consi.st of the operations 
undertaken by Govermnent, or by Municipal and Local Boards in towns and 
rural circles acting under the orders of Government, for the medical relief of tho 
population. Tliis is done in the case of the Army by Military Hospitals attended by 
officers cf the two Medical Departments (British Medical and Indian Medical) ;[’] 
and in the case of the general public by a system of civil hospitals, dispensaries, 
and asylums under the control of the Indian Medical Department. Officers of 
Government are medically attended by officers of the latter department. The 
general information and statistics regarding public health given in the yearly 
administration report of the Government are mainly those compiled by the Sanitary 
Commissioner from the mortality returns. Under the present head is given in 
that report merely the special information derived from the observation of patients 
treated in civil hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums. 

707. Pbbvalbnt Di8B.\ses or the Presidency. — The most prevalent diseases 
are fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other bowel-complaints, cholera, and small- 
pox. The cold -season is that which is most fatal to natives. As a rule, mortality 
begins to decline with the setting in of the hot and drj' season, rises again with the 
moisture of the south-west monsoon, and reaches its maximum in the cold-weather 
months of November, December, and January. Tho clothing of natives in general, 
and of the poor in particular, is insufficient protection against the wet and cold of 
the monsoon months. The labouring classes have frequently to toil for their liveli- 
hood in wet clothes, besides sleejnng on flooring rendered damp by tho we.ather. 
Congestions follow from these causes and account for the heavier mortality during 
the months specified. 

708. Law. — The law concerning Government Medical officers in the Presidency 
arranged under subject heads for reference is shown under the title “ Medical 


[■^3 Countries supplied uy total Kmioration. 


Countries. 

I87i-7ft. 

lajri-ia. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82, 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

To Mauritius and Bourbon 
(HiSimion) .. 

5,»I4 

17,2-27 

2..'j07 

2,626 

3,697 

.7,897 

6,548 

3,192 

996 

2,598 

2,322 

,, Ccj'lon 

87,609 

184,919 

99,146 

99.146 

07,344 

43,292 

46.594 

45,055 

35,292 

,, British Bunnah 

2,964 

3,118 

2,628 

7..1.17 

7,3.17 

10.377 

6,682 

8,020 

22,076 

12,659 

,, West Indies 

3,043 

908 

2.H81 

106 

105 

3,147 

2,733 

640 

790 

931 

,, Other places . . 

3,GU 

4,210 

, , 

6.863 

, , 

4,970 

5,284 


6 


„ Natal 



. , 

. , 



. , 

1,763 

1,358 

1,632 

,, Gundaloupo .. 



4,993 

, , 

6,803 


, . 

322 

671 

784 

, , 83dhct and Cachar , , 

! •• 


, . 

, , 

, , 


, , 


206 


, , Akyah 

, , 



, , 



, , 


113 


, , Domerara 




, , 



, , 


93 

150 

,, Martinique 
„ Straits Settlements .. 







. . 

636 

261 

368 

, . 


, , 

, , 

4 4 ' 


, , 

1.074 

1,769 

1,803 

, , Trinidad * 

4 4 




• • 





66 

Surinam 

•• 


•• 




.. i 

•• 

•• 1 

204 

Total .. 

132,6?'' 

i 

98,258 

197.679 1 

169,089 

117,148 

88,386 

61,183 

69,946 

76,260 

i 

66,110 


Sketch Hkstoet op the two Medical Departhsntb. — The Indian Medioai Departmeut wae ori^tii^eci on a regular 
basil in 1786. It ooneiated of an establisliment of Surgoona and Assistant Snrgeons. and was adminieterod by a Hoard oon- 
Histing of a FhyBioian*Oenera1| a Sargoon-Goueral and an Inapector of Uotpitals, with a Sooretary. The senior Sorgoons 
of tho eBtabliBhmeDt were also employed in administrative duties in oonnoction with the teveral divisions of the Army. lo 
18&7 tho Medical Board was aboltshod, and tho department was then administered by a Diroctor-Uonerai, an Inspector- 
Cionors) and ten Superintending Sorgoons. Ohauges in the title and nombers of the administrative ofllcors have from 
time to time been made since then. Up to 1880 the medical services connected with European and Nativo troops were 
conducted by two diatinot departmental the former being administered by the Army Medical Department, and tho latter 
liy tho Indian Medical Department, in addition to all the medical duties in connection with the Civil department. On 
tho Ist April 1880, the whole of the military medical duties connected with both British and Native trofjps were placed 
undsr one administrative ojficer, whoso otAcial designation is Sargoon-Oeoeral, Her Majesty’s Forces. Tho amalgamation 
does not practioally extend beyond administrative work, as the executive medical duties oonnoctod with European troops 
are still entrusted to medioa) offloers of tho Army Medical Department, and those pertaining to Native troops to officers 
of the Indian Medical Department. PVior to the reorganization in 1880, tho staff of medical officurs of tho British 
M'rvice in this Presidency numbered 78, but st present its sanctioned strength is 58, including all grades. This 
reduction hse been caused chiefly by the adoption of station hospitals instead of a separate hospital for each regiment 
or division of artillery, which has reduced tho nnmlwr of hospitals maintained for European troops. Each medical 
ftifiror of tho Army Medical Department comes to India for a tour of 5 years' service, but in special cases this term 
may, as regards executive officers, l>o prolonged beyond that period. Forty-nine medioal offleors of the several grades 
•»f the tudiau Berrios are employed in connection with troops as compared with 66 before the reorganization in 1880. 
The decrease has been oaus^ chiefly by the reduction of administrative appointments and of the number of native 
regiments. 
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Relief ” in Appendix LIV, Vol. II. Under India Act XXXVI of 1858. Section 2 
(Lunatic Asylums Act), rules having the force of law for the superintendence and 
management of the asylums have been published in the Fort St. George Gazettes 
of 17th March and 12th June 1868. 

709. Constitution op tiik Department op Sukoeon- General, H.M.’s Forces. — 
The administrative portion of the department consists of 1 Surgeon-General, who 
may belong either to the Army Medical Department or Indian Medical Service, 
and 2 Deputy Surgeous-General of the Array Medical Department, and 4 Deputy 
Surgeons- General and one Secretary and Statistical Officer to the Surgeon-General, 
belonging to the Indian Service. The executive establishment embraces 50 medical 
officers of the Army Medical Department and 44 of the Indian ; while, in addition to 
these, all unemployed officers belonging to the latter remain under the orders of the 
Surgeon- General, H.M.’s Forces. The sanctioned subordinate medical establish- 
ment for the hospital service of British troops and cei’tain Indian appointments at 
present consists of 117 warrant officers, and for Native troops of 126 hospital 
assistants. The Avarrant class of the subordinate medical department has this 
year been reorganized. The total strength will in future be 86, consisting of 
8 senior Apothecaries, 24 Apothecaries, 41 Assistant Apothecaries, and 13 Sub- 
Assistant Apothec.aries. Such of these as may not be required for military duty 
are lent to the Civil department. On the 1st April 1883 an Army Hospital Native 
Corps, consisting of ward servants, cooks, water-carriers, and sweepers, was 
organized for service with British troops. It consists of 400 men enlisted for 
general service, and is under the command of the Surgeon- General, subject to the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. On the let April 1882 the station hospital 
system was substituted for the regimental in the case of British troops, by which 
the number of hospitals was reduced from 27 to 19. The chief advantages resulting 
from the station hospital system are the concentration of the sick, the accumulation 
of the medical history of the successive bodies of troops occupying a station, and 
economy in personnel and material. The station hospital system is also in harmony 
Avith the approved organization of the Medical department of an army in the 
field. As regards Native troops the regimental hospital system is still in 
existence, and the number of such ho-spitals* including wings and the hospitals at 
Pallavaram and Vizagapatam for European invalids, is 45. There is also a depot 
hospital at Pallavaram, for the treatment of sick of Native corps inA’alided from 
Burmah. In addition to those there are garrison hosj>itals at Bangalore and 
Secunderabad, and a detail hospital at Rangoon. In conncctioti with the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act there are 7 military lock hospitals, for the treatment of diseased 
women, in the larger military stations of the Presidency. The Surgeon-General is 
responsible for the whole medical service of H.M.’s Forces in Madras and British 
Burmah, and is assisted in office work by a Secretary and Statistical Officer from 
the Indian Medical Department. He is kept informed as to the health of the 
troops by weekly and other returns and reports, and all questions relating to the 
sickness' and sanitation of military establishments are referred to him. He arranges 
for the posting of medical officers in communication with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and regxilates the distribution of the subordinate medical department and Army 
Hospital Native Corps. The expenditure of medicines and other hospital supplies 
is also under his control. Deputy Surgeons-General are subordinate to, and assist, 
the Surgeon-General in his administrative duties, and are the advisers of general 
officers commanding divisions and districts in me.dical and sanitary matters. They 
have also, subject to general or other commanding officers, command of medical 
officers and subordinates, and of the men of the Anhy Hospital Native Corps serving 
in their circles. They are responsible to the Surgeon-General, as well as to the 
general officers, that executive medical officers, subordinates and hospital attendants 
perform their duties properly, that the sick are cared for, that sanitation is attended 
to, that statistics and records are regularly k^t, and that economy is exercised 
in the expenditure of supplies and stores. The Surgeon-General and Deputy 
Surgeons-General inspect baiTaeks and hospitals annuallv, or oftener if necessary. 
Executive medical officers arc in professional charge of officers and soldiers and 
their families, and also of all military establishments. The Surgeon-General is 
attached to Government, and not to Army Head-quarters, and communicates with 
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Government through the Military Secretary. In corresponding with tho Com* 
mander-iii'Chief he addresses him through the Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General. In professional matters connected with British troops, ho is 
subject to the Director-General, Army Medical Department, and his local repre- 
sentative, the Surgeon- General, H.M.’s Forces, Bengal. To the Government ho 
submits annually a brief annual re^rt for the official year on the health of troops, 
British and Native, and on the working of lock hospitals'. For the calendar year 
he furnishes, for the information of Government, report on the sickness, mortality, 
and invaliding of British troops, sanitary report on British troops (througli the 
Adjutant-General), report on enteric fever amongst British troops, report on lock 
hospitals (through the Adjutant-General), and return of mortality with the causes 
of death at each station in the European Army (for the Government of India). 
To the Director-General, he forwards a monthly statistical return of the health of 
British troops, as well as various minor returns. He also prepares for the annual 
Blue Book, submitted to Parliament by the Director-General, a report with com- 
plete statistics of sickness, mortality, and invaliding amongst British troops, and a 
sanitary report. 

710. Constitution of the Indian Medical Service. — To the Indian Medical 
Department are allotted medical duties connected with the Native Army and the 
civil administration of the country ; its members are also occasionally employed 
by Government on scientific and other extra-professional duties. The depart- 
ment consists of commissioned officei’S specially engaged for service in India 
and other Eastern Dependencies, and of subordinate grades. The Surgeon- 
General at the head of the department, whose official designation i.4 Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras, is entrusted with the control and 
superintendence of medical ostablisliments connected with Medical Store Dejiot.s, 
Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, and medical establishments attached to the 
Judicial, Bevenuo, Police, and other Civil departments. In matters connected 
with the Native Army this officer is subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief. 
There are four Deputy Surgeons-Qeneral of the Indian Medical establislimont 
to each of whom is assigned a circle of superintendence. The establishment 
of Executive Officers consists of 11 Brigade-Surgeons, 64 Surgeons-Major, and 
100 Surgeons, making in all 181 medical officers including the administrative 
grades. Duties of Civil or Zillah Surgeons are briefly to aiford medical aid to all 
Government servants in the Revenue, Judicial, Police, Forest, Public Works, and 
other Civil departments of the State; to take medical charge of Jails, Civil Dispen- 
saries and other hospitals at head-quarter stations ; to hold the office of Superiii- 
tendejit of District .Jails, and Sanitary Officer of the district, with tlie superin- 
tendence of vaccination. The Civil or Zillah Surgeon in each revernut district is 
designated the District Medical and Sanitary Officer. His duties in additioti to the 
onlinar}' duties of a Civil or Zillah Stirgeon are — (a) 'I’o advise the Presideiit.s 
of Local Boards and Municipalities in all matters affecting the medical and sanitai y 
n<l ministration of the district, and to lay before those officers all recommendations 
for the transfer, promotion or punishment, &c., of the subordinate medical and 
vaccine staff of tne circle or municipality. (6) To consuic with, and advise, the 
heads of the several departments concerned in regard to all medical subordinates 
attached to the Revenue, Police, Jail and other Civil departments within the 
di.strict, before submitting his recommendations to the Surgeon-General with tlie 
Government of Madras, (c) To inspect as frequently as is consistent with his 
other duties all minor dispensaries m charge of medical subordinatc'.s, and the 
working of the vaccine and conservancy establishments of the district, csiiecially in 
the larger towns and villages, (d) To supervise and control the medical establish- 
ments of jails, dispensaries or lunatic asylums at the district head-quarters, and to 
perform while residing at head-quarters all the ordinary duties now devolving on 
Civil Surgeons, (e) To check and control all indents on the Principal Medical 
Storekeeper for medical stores and instruments submitted by the various medical 
subordinates in independent charge throughout the district, as well as all other 
requisitions or bills lor hospital supplies. In so doing the District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer is expected to restrain with a firm hand all tendency to wasteful 
or extravagant demand for European medicines, &c. j to encourage wherever prac- 
▼01- 1. 12a 
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ticable the use of indigenous drugs and materials ; and to bring promptly to notice 
all instances of wasteful use of hospital stores or extravagance in managemert. {/) 
To collect from meilical subordinates. Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination, &c., and 
to submit to the Presidents of Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, the Surgeon- 
General, or the Sanitary Commissioner, as the case may be, all departmental returns 
required by regulation of the medical and vaccine staff of the district, (y) Q'o 
supervise the tabulation of the district vital statistics. The subordinate medical 
establishment consists of two classes, vis., the Apothecary and the Hospital Assist- 
ant class. In addition to the Military medical subordinates lent to the Civil 
department there are now employed and under training three classes of medical 
subordinates intended for service under Government in provincial hospitals and in 
the hospitals of Municipalities and of Local i'and Boards. Tliose officials are 
designated respectively Assistant Surgeons, Civil Apothecaries and Civil Hospital 
Assistants, and ere purely civil officers not amenable to inilitiiry discipline or 
ordinarily available for military duty. 

711. Civil Mkdical Rki.iek. — The agencies for the relief of the .sick poor in 
this Presidency are iimmally increasing under the operation of the Towns Improve- 
ment and Local Fund Act.s. According to the latest information there were 
287 hospitals and dispensaries in operation throughout the Presidency, the medical 
staff of which consi.sted of 137 Commissioned Officers, 4 Honorary Surgeons, 1 
Native Surgeon, 19 Officers of the Warrant grade, 9 Military Hospilal Assistants, 
77 Civil Apothecaries, 93 Civil Ho.spital Assistants, and 47 Private Medical Practi- 
tioners, making a total of 2S7 medical agents. These institutions arc open to all 
classes of the community applying for relief. Of the 287 institutions, lo3 are 
hospitals having wards for in-patients ; and 129 may be classed as dispen.saries, 
inasmuch as they at pr<“sent only afToi’d I’cliof to out-patio ut.s. A list of the civil 
hospitals and dispensaries in the Presidency is given in Vol. II, App. LXXT, and in 
the map, w'hich is excluded hero by necessities of publication, but wdll be found in 
the collection of maps givim with Vol. III. Since the passing of the Towns 
Improvement and Local Fund Acts in 1871, the cost of maintaining hospitals and 
dispensaries has, under sanction of the law, been thrown on Municipalities and 
Local Fund Boards, .ind at the prc.sent moment the entire cost of all up-country 
civil hospitals and dispensaries is met by those Boards, with the exception of the 
pay of the medical officers when of the commissioned grade or of the grade of 
Honorary Surgeon. In the case of a Native or Assistant Surgeon, Warrant Officer, 
or Hospital Assistant holding chargo of a civil hospital along with police or jail 
duties, or rendering other duties to the State, such as affording medical aiti to 
public servants, &c., one-fourth of his pay ordinarily becomes a provincial chargo 
in virtue of the latter dut.ie.s. In most cases the local hospital is a joint charge on 
the adjoining Local Fund Circles and the Municipality in which it is situated, the 
expenses being divided between them. At the Presidency town the General 
Hospital, on account or it.s being a clinical school for the college 8tudent.s, ami 
four other special hospitals are mainly supported by Government, the Madras 
Municipality contributing a lump sum annually in consideration of tlieir utility 
to the general ])ublic. The cost of the Civil Lock Hospital in Madras is ul.so 
partly borne by Govermueiit, Imt the maintenance of the other hospitals is purely a 
municipal charge. 'Die Lunatic A.sylum at the Presidency is maintained by Govern- 
ment, and at Calicut and Waltair Government support two lunatic asylums and a 
lazaretto at Paliport, together witli civil dispensaries at the three large military 
stations of Secunderabad, Kamptce, and St. Thomas’ Mount. Municipalities and 
Local Boards are recpiired by law to maintain their civil insane patients sent for 
custody and treatment to the lunatic asylums. The cost of the civil hospitals on 
the Noilgherries is also partly mot from provincial funds. The cardinal principle, 
however, of the existing system of medical relief for the masses in this Presidency 
is its maintenance by local taxation, consequently its extension depends chiefly on 
the action of the rate-pq^yers. So far the new arrangement has proved no obstacle 
to the extension of medical relief, but would appear on the contrary to have given 
it a fresh impetus ; dispensaries have .multiplied rapidly under Local Boards, [**’] 
and the increase in their number would have been still greater had the Medical 
Department been in a position to provide the requisite number of medical men 
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to take charge of the new institutions. The provision of medical men and their 
education and training were up to 1878 entirely undertaken Government, but 
Local Boards are now required to provide tlieir own medical schools, or to contri- 
bute to the mainteimnce of tlie Medical College. The Contagious Diseases Act, 
India ActXlV of 1868, is administered by a Health Ollicor specially appointed. 


SANITATION. 

712. iKTUOnuCTiON. — Under this head the Government now control tljit ‘0 
things; vaccination, practical sanitation, and vital statistics. [*] 

718. Law. — The existing legal enactments in force are Madras Act III of 1871, 
the Towms Improvement Act ; Madras Act IV of 1871, the Madras Local Fluids 
Act : and Madras Act I of 1881, the City of Madras Municipal Act. The provisions 
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t*] SCKTCH Hibtort OF Governiirnt SANITATION IN THE Presidenct. — VacHns D»jMzrtmcnt. — Va«roination evisiRd hr 
a dopartmuut bofore the Sanitary Dopartmont proper was iiiBtitnted. In 1SU2 tho vnceino virus was first hrniight to 
India viH Persia and Bombay, and by tho oxortions of Dr. James Anderson it wjui introduced in Madras and CHicutta. 
Prior to that year small-pox inoculation had been encouraged by tho Indian Governmonit. On tho intrmluction of iho 
vaccino rirnji into Madras efforts were made in this Presidency dnring tho concluding years of Lord ChVe's administra* 
ti<m to induce the people to accept vatreination in lion of inoculation. It was held that looking upon the oow as a 
sacred animal, tho Hindoos would moro readily riecept tho cbitrigo. Special arrangemouis wore nmde for the encourage- 
ment of vaooination. A dcj>ot was established in a contra! station in the Presidency under tho snpopintcndonco of a 
skilled surgeon. His principal duty was to maintain and furnish up-country stations with supplies of vaccine lymph ( 
and a medical officer was appointed at <raeh supnriuteuding surgeon’s station to oncour^o atid practise vaccination. 
The surgeons attached to the courts of circuits were alH(» required to prosocuto vaccination in addition to attending to 
the rro;fiical wants of the estahlishrnent, rt‘ceiving us romunemtiou full batta for extra expenses incurred, and ten 
piuroiJafi for every hundred nuccessful nperal ions performed by them, Nativo niodical priictitioucrs also were inst.riictod 
in tlir- art and wore employed in the revenue districts to practise it. Treatises were compiled cKplanatory of Jeuner’ii 
dihcovery, which were truiislatcd into the vernacular languages and circulated at tho expensu of Oovernment. /rho 
t.:itiv<r prHctitionera receivo<l ten pagodas for every htind rod successful operations porfonnod. Thoso arrangements 
w« rt‘ in force for about three years, when in IHOfi a Saperintondent-Gvneral of Vaccination was appointed and tho 
ryht« III of payment by results was ulM>1ished. Surgeon Alexander Mackonsie was tho first officer selected for tho 
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of these Acts relating to vaccination are contained in section 26, clause III, of 
Madras Act lY of 1871, under which the funds raised under this Act are applicable 
to the purpose of training and employing vaccinators and medical practitioners ; and 
section 378 of Madras Act 1 of 1884 under which vaccination is made compulsory 


appointment. He vae not placed nnclor the orders of the Modloal Board, but held direct oommunioution with Gorcrn- 
ment, throogh the f^cretarioe in the Hevooue aud Judicial Departments. The surgeons attached to tbu proriiicinl iind 
siUah oourts, who were ap]K>iutod raccinators on specific salaries, were placed under his control, and his (tiities wore to 
use his own personal oxercions in vaccinating as large a number of patients as might bo practicable, subinittiiig 
monthly returns to Government ; to superintend and control medical officers, Eiiropoan and Mative, etftploycd in 
varcinatioD ; and specially to prevent any abnso. The duties of the surgeons attached to the provincial courts wore, by 
distributing the vaccine mutter and by their own personal exertions as vaccinators, to facilitate as much its )K>HHib1o 
tho extension of vaccination ; they wore also to receive reports from the sillah sorgeons and transmit them to Buporin- 
tendent'General. The duties of tho zillah surgeons wore to extend the praotioo of vaccination by their own peraoniil 
exertions, and by tho snporiutendonce and control of tho natives employed. Four native praotitioiicrs, subortlinntc to 
the surgeons, were employed in each sillah with fixed salariee. With all the eiTorts made at tho time, vaccination did 
not however find that favour unth the people which the Government had expected. The Modica) Boanl writing in 1N07 
observe ** prejudices have led the natives to suspect oven the benevolent intentions of Government, from tho anxiety 
that was shown to diffuse vaccination, and caused them to attach to it many foolish intentions/’ It is to l>e regretted 
that after three-quarters of n century, those prejudices still exist among tho mosHos of the people. One of the chief 
objections brought forward to vacciimtion wm that Maiiriamma, tho goddess of 8muIl-]Kix, would be offended if artifieinl 
moaus wore adopted to avert the malady. The obstacles to vaccination from a celigious point of view- were cleurty 
foreseen by the Medical Board in 1807. After some years changes were made in the department which resulted iti the 
a)*olition of the Superintendent -00001X41 and the transfer of the control of the vaccine establishments in the revenue 
districts to officers of tho Itevonuo Department. This transfer was not considered proituotive of good resiilts, and 
in 1851 the Government again placed the supervision and oontrol under the Modioal Department, giving the <*ivil 
surgeons of districts the principal oontrol. From 1851 to 1856 no material improvement took place. The civil surgeons 
rarely left their stations ; they wore consequently nnable to exercise the necessary supervision and satisfy themselves by 
personal inspection of how the vaccinators worked, end the nature of their work, la 1856, on the recoininendarion uf 
the Medical Board, five assistant apotheoaries were attached to the eivil sorgoons in KcHoro, Malabar, Coimbatore, 
Salem, Bollary, and Kumo^il, fur tho purpose of itinerating from talook to talook to inspoot tho work of vaevinakors. 
Thev were designated Cironit Superintendents of Vaccination and placed under the orders of the sillah su^eons. 
Their dnties were to superintend the work of the native voocinators with a view not only to advance vaccination by 
increasing the number of operations, but to ensure also the aoearaoy of the returns and to keep up a supply of pure and 
effective lymph. The repoi*ts of those officers disclosed a diseraditable state of things, both among the vaccinators and 
the native officials. The vaccinators worked only on one or two days in the week and scarcely ever went ont beyond 
the prineipal towns and places, near to their own settled residences. Unfortunately before the system of inspection 
could be oontinued aud extended to other districts, the Bengal Mutiny in 1857 intervened, and the a))othccaries who 
wore employed as Circuit Superintendents of Vaccination were withdrawn for service in the Military Department. 
In 1860, when the question of the re-modelliiig of the Subordinate Medical Department was uuder consideration, it was 
suggested that the Vaccine Department should be incorporated with the civil branch of the dnl>ordiriitte Medical St-rrico, 
apU that vaccinators should go through the same course of training as hospital assistants. Tho rturommendutiunB thus 
mode were carried into effect in 1865, when Dr. J. Shortt, an able man of science, was appointed Superintendent •General 
of Vaocination and entraated with the organization and snporvisiou of tho new estublishmcnt. Tho newly -organized 
department couaistod of one Buperintotidont-Oenoml of Vaccination, with an establishment of 11 dc]»uty Mti)>erinten- 
donts and 145 vacciuniors. Formerly there was a vaccinator appointed to each talook in a distriot, but uiidvr tlio new 
ariangemcnt there wore 13 or 14 vaccinators and one deputy superiutondent to every two collcctoratcs. The %*acciria- 
tors worked in a body nndcr the personal snjiervision of the deputy superintondent, traversing thr distrivt systematically 
fr>m one end to the other an ns to visit every village and hamlet in it. There were, bow'ovcr, two ditiwd.iaclcs in tho 
revised eslahlishmcnt : first, kite niiiiiber of viicciuaturs was considerably reduced owing to the liiglior pay of tho hospilnl 
nssistnuts who were af»|ioiiited as such, without a comineiisiirato increase in tho total ollotmutii fttr the estiil)1iHhiia*tii ; 
and, secondly, tho social status of some of tho hospital assistants was not what it should be, the caste of the operntorM 
biding unoooeptablo to the puoplo. Notwithstanding these disadvantages the iotontimis of Ooveruincut in regai’ft to 
voooination were in a mensuro fulfilled for the first time since its introduction. In 1868 it was cUscovered thut tho 
Vaooioe Department in Madras wn.i more costly than in many other parts of India, and the expense was hold to Ik* 
incommensurate with tho results which had been attained. The higher grades of the dcpaitniciit were rvdncvd. On 
the other hand the staff of varcin.'itors wqh increased. The staff of vaccinators was increased from M5 to 255 and 
divided into two cluKses — first and second— tho former on Rupees 18 and the latter on Itiipees 10 a-itioiiili, nnd tit 
the unanimous request of the seveinl Collec'toi*8, the circle system was abolished, thot is to sa}* the vaccinators iitsCenfl 
of working in groups, as hitherto under the immediate supervision of the superintondents, were disj^orsed over a district, 
one or two being appointed to each talook. The department thus re-modelled, and under the control of the medical 
authorities, was paid from Provincial Funds and was in existence for seven years. In 1875 tho vaccine staff in tho 
several districts was transferred to the Local Fund Boards and ware thenceforward paid from Local Funds. Tho 
B upon n tendon t-Ovuiera I of Vficctmitio!!, whose duties wore then restricted to iospeotton and repoK, was designated 
** Inspector of Vncci nation,” and niado subonlinate to the Sanitary Commissiouor next to be nicnf biucd instead of 
to the Burgeon- General. The reasons for incorporating the Vaccine with the Sanitary DopartiscDt are given in 
(3). (2) Btfnirnvy iVperfiirent. — The Saniiary Department proper had its origin in the year 1864. ■ Dnring the first 

oconpation of India by tho English, the necessities of war nsnally determined the sito of military encampments. Those 
in oonim of time became pormanent military cantonments, with little consideration of the sanitary qnestiona arising out 
of the locality. Attention was presently drawn to the foot that the mortality at those sCations among the military and 
other officials far exceeded that of tho community residing beyond military limits, and it was, moreover, observed that 
an epidemic once establishod had a special attraction for snob localities, often maintaining an cxistenoe in them for a 
period exceeding thoir coarse olsowliere. These oirenmstances indnt^ Parliament in 1850 to nominate a Royal 
Commission to inquire (1) into the obissos of disease and the sate of sioknoss, mortality and invaliding amongst the 
Kuropean and Native tnxqis in India ; (2) into the canses giving rise to dbwase whether as relates to climate or 
locality, faultinoss in barracks, dminage, watmr-snpply, diet, drink, dress, dnties or habits of troops i (3) Into existing 
nnheaHh/ military cantonments and the remedies to improve their Mmitaiy condition, also into the subject of healthy 
positions, sanitaria and hill statious generolly, with a view to fntare oconpation ; (4) into the best ooiistriicltoii of 
barracks, hots, hospitals and tents for India, and into the best means of enforcing Medical and Sanitary Police. The 
RoysJ Commission closed tho inquiry in 1868 by a report, in which, as regards the condition of the Enropean Army in 
India, it was foaiid : first, that officers died at the rate of 81 per 1/100 per annum i second, that soldiers died at tho 
rate of 09 per 1,000; third, that European civil popolatlon died at the rate of 20 per 1,000 per annum ; fonith, that 
the mean lifetime of Europeans residing in India is shortsned by 81*8 years. The Commission snbmittod certain 
recommendations based on their inquiries, and urged the appointment of local commissioners of pnbite health in order 
1 o ensure the gradnal introdnetion of sanitary improvements. Banitery Commissions were aeconlingly appointed in 
the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay in 1864, and were so oonstitoted as to represent the vsrioue 
points of view from which tho sobjeot should be considered— OlTil, IflUtovy, Medical and Engineering. 7*iieir dutiee 
were partly consul titive and partly administrative. They were ** to give adTiee and assistance in all matters relating 
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in the town of Madras. The provisions relating to sanitation are found in sections 
96 to 155 of Madras Act III of 1871 regarding the general conservancy of towns 
and houses therein; in section 26, clause III, of Madras Act IV of 1871, under 
which Ijocal Funds may be applied to, the con.struction and repair of hospitals, 
dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, to the sanitary inspection of towns and villages, 
the cleansing of the roads, streets, tanks and any other local works of public utility 
calculated to promote the health, comfort, and convenience of the people ; and in 
sections 212 to 393 of Madras Act I of 1884, which relate to the conservancy of 
the town of Madras and contain general sanitary regulations. The sections of these 
Acts relating to vital statistics are sections 88 to 95 of .Madras Act III of 1871 
and sections 394 to 404 of Madras Act I of 1884. The Towns Improvement Act 
will cease to apply in any municipality to which the now Madras District .Munici- 
palities Act, IV of 1884, may be extended. Sections 129 to 142 of the latter 
apply to vaccination, sections 125 to 128 and 143 to 242 to sanitation, and sections 
243 to 249 to vital statistics. Similarly Madras Act IV of 1871 will i>e siiporseded 
by the new Madr.as Local Boards Act, V of 1884, in any district in which the latter 
is brought into force. Sections 102 to 116 of the new Act relate to vaccimition 
and section 95, clause III, 99 to 101, 117 and 118 to sanitation. 

714. CoNSTiTOTtON OP THE Depaetment. — The entire sanitary department, 
viewing it as such, is made up at the present moment as follows ; but it is scarcely 


to tho imliUo health, Ruch as selection of now statioDS and tho sanitary improvement of cxiHlio)? stations and bazaars ; to 
c'xauiiuo now places for barracks aud hoapitula ; to adviso on tho layitif; out of sti^ .ions aucl bu/iuirs, tho sanitary 
i 111 provcinvnt of nativts towns, prevoiition and mitigation of epidemic diseases ; and gfnicrally to exoivise a Cuustaut 
ovorsit'ht on tho sanitary condition of tho |a>pttlation, European and Native ; to ro|M>rt on tho prevalonoe, causes and 
means of proventin^ AicknoHR and diHouHo.** In April of that year, tho Sanitary CoinrniKRiou in Madras was formed, 
consisting of a President and four mombors, one of whom was tho Senvtary. Tho tirst Presidont was n member of the 
Civil Service j tho members were an otticer of the Royal Eiigtnoora, two medical men, and a military utticor. The 
Curnmisstim thus constituted was in esistunce till 1666, when a reorganization U>ok place. Kimui the Ist of May of that 
year tho permanent members wore dispenseii with, and tho dntioR hithoiiio performed by tho CornuiiHHion were oarriod on 
by n iShrutary Commissioner aided by n medical officer as Secretary ; but whenoTor it soemed desirable to assornbln 
cominittoos fur the considoration of any particular subject, then otficors, Civil, Military, or Medical, best ueipmintcrl 
with tho subject were to bo Associated with the Sanitary Commissioner in any part c)f tho country where it scorned 
desirable. Originally the duties of the Sanitary Commissioner were chiefly of a military character, in fact the 
uppointmont was first created mainly with a view to military requirements and was connoctiMl with tho Military 
XJopartmoiit, all oommunioations with Govemmont being submitted through tho Military Secn^tary, and all tho 
OKpensos of the department being included iu the military budget. The civil portion of the Commissioner’s duties 
however having grodnally iucroaseil, it was decided in 1869 that ho should thoncefurwanl bo placed under the orders 
of the Civil Department, and that all expenses connected with the appointmont shonld he transferred to the civil 
budget. This transfer took place cm the 1st of April 1869. In this same year, on the death of the then Secretary to 
the Suiiitary Commissioner, the Secretaryship was abolished- The Sanitary CommiRsioner has now to deal with the 
health of the Presidency at large, and his duties lie mainly with the civil branch of the administration. The appoint- 
ment, though considered purely a civil one, still admits of sanitary questions connected with the army being refcrre<] to 
him, and he is still an adviser of Government in its Hilitaxy Department and can inspect all stations, Ac., within or 
without the Presidency wherever Madras troops may be garrisoned. (8) Amalgamation of Vaccino and Qanitarg 
DepartmenU , — In 1876, as already stated, the Vaccine staff, hitherto paid from Provincial Funds, was taken over by 
Local Boards. It was argued on this occasion that the snimrvition and contrrd of vaccination had been placed under 
tho Medical Department at a time when '* preventive ’* medicine had not been recognized as a distinct branch of the 
profotisioa. Now that a separate department of Government was in existence, which took sjMJcial ciogniznneo of all 
public health questions, and as vaccination was nothing tpore than a pre' entive ” in regard to a particular disease, the 
control of the department and all questions connected therewith shonld properly be assigned to the Sanitary l)e|mrt- 
ment. Tho control of the Vaccine Department was accordingly at. the commencement of the otflcml year 1875-76 
tninsfcrred from the Medical to the Sanitary Department, tho ouperintendont-Goiieral of Vaccination, wdioso designa- 
lion was changed to Inspector of Vaccination, being made snborainato to the Sanitary C>>miniHbioner. In April 1878, 
tho Inspector of Vaccination was constituted a Deputy Sanitary Commissionur under th' losigntition of Inspector of 
Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, and was required to take a part in the sanitary ius(>cctioii of the tlistricts 
ho visited. In 1886 it was decided that not only tho Inspector of Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary Conmiissioner, but 
the whole of tho Vaccine staff and the civil surgeons of distneis should bo utilized in the sanitary aduiinistratiou. A 
f’otnriiittor compoRe<l of tho lloiird of Revenue, the Sanitary CoinmisHionor, and tho SurgiMUJ-Oeuernl with the flovorn- 
lueift of Madras sat to consider the details. A difficulty as Ui removing zillah surgeons during tour from their charge 
of District Jails, of which they arc tln^ Su|>cTintondeDts, was settled by niuking armngeintuits for the appointment of 
Assistant Surgeons to each district. In 1883 zillah surgeons were appointed as District Mcdicsl and Sanitiiry officers. 
’J'hcir duties, in coimcctioii with tho Vaccine and Sanitary department wore tlum define*! to bf< ; — to ndvise C’olI*.*ctors in 
niititors affecting the medical and snnitary administration of the district, and to lay before those otTiceis reeoniinendn- 
tiofiK for tho transfer, promotion or punishment, Ac., of the subordinate Medical and Vaccine staff of the circle or muni- 
cipality ; Lr inapoct ns frequently us qpnsistent with their other duties the minor dis(>eiisariea in ehuj-ge of medical 
hubord'irinttis, and the workirig of the Vaccine and Conservancy establishinents of the district, esi>c*cin)1y in the large:* 
i«»\viis and villages j to collect from medical Kubordinates, deputy inspectoi-H of varctnarifui, Ac., and to submit to 
CollertnrH, the Surgeon -Oe item I or tho Sanitary Commissioner, as the cose might Ixt, all dcpartinoiitul rc-diirns rtHjuircd 
hy regiilattoii of the Modtcal and Vaccihu staff of the district; and to advise the Collector iu rt'gart] to the tabulation of 
the flistrict vital Htaiistics. (4) Vifat StatiHticK . — Death registration was first attempted in this Ftvsidciicy in 1856 in 
the town of Madras only. In 1863 the Koval Commissioners in their report on tho sanitary coodition of the army in 
India drew ]N)intcd uftentiun to tho almciice of all iafortnation in regard to the vital statistics <if the genet-Hl 
iMipulution, and in rtH'iiintiionding the. formation of Sanitary Commissions they hIro urged the iiitrodnctioii of a st'hvmo 
for tlitt registration of the life and death statistics of the general population. Thus in 1865 an atteiopt wan maitb to 
rcgiKtor the mortality of tho people in tho Madras Proaideney by means of the Revenue DepurMnent. From that 
timo death registration has been continued and in 1869 births as well as deaths bogiiii to be regisirmt. The 
o|H>raituua aru still conducted l»y nii*niiri of the Revenue Department, but monthly rctoriiR of birthn and dcutlia uro 
fvrwunlcd to tliv ^uiitULry Cumin iHsioiier, 

voi.. 1 I2y 
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yet organized as a distinct department. At the head of it i.s the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, holding direct communication with Govern lucnt. He is assisted first by a 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, who is also specially in charge of the vaccination 
establishment and operations, secondly by the District Civil Surgeons in their 
capacity of District Sanitary officers, and thirdly by the subordinate establishment 
of different classes. The Sanitary Commissioner himself is the adviser and referee 
of Government, Municipalities, and Local Fund Boards, in matters relating to local 
expenditure for «lrainage, water-supply, conservancy, vaccination and questions 
connected with the prevention of tlisease and tlie preservation of health. He has 
also tlie direction and control of an inspecting vaccination agency. He controls 
vital statistics. The inspection of municipal towns engages the special attention 
of the Sanitary Commissioner, while the smaller towns and villages in the interior 
of a district are usually inspected and reported upon by other officers. In his 
tours of inspection, the Sanitary Commissioner visits jails and lunatic asylums of 
which he is an official visitor. Notes of his inspection containing suggestions for 
the improvement of the sanitary condition of the ]>Iaces visited by him are foi-- 
warded to Government and to the district authorities. The returns w'hich lu; 
receives and sendo are shown in the foot-note. [®] Tlio remairulcr of the organiza- 
tion and the functions of the different officers can best be seen from tlie following 
paragraphs on the work done by the department. 

715. Work of the Df.P.\ictmknt. — The vaccine establishment under the Sanitary 
Commissioner, as at present constituted, consists of an Inspector of Vaccination 
and Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, of first and second class deputy inspectors of 
vaccination, of first and second class vaccinators, and of probationary and volunteer 
vaccinators. The latter are more properly candidates prejiaring for admi.ssion 
into the department on the occurrence of vacancies. The general supervision of 
the department devolves on the Inspector of Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner. He visits all parts of the Presidency for the purpose of inspecting 
and reporting on the vaccinators’ work and the progi-ess made in vaccination. In 
addition to v.occine inspection he also takes a part in the sanitary inspection of 
districts. Notes of his inspections on vaccination are snbmittetl to the Sanitary 
Commissioner, who forwards copies of them to the Local Boards concerned. 
District Medical and Sanitary Officers also insjiect, .as frequently as is consisU-nt 
with their other duties, the working of the vaccine establi-sliment in tlie several 
districts. Immediate supervi.sion of tho vaccinatoi\s’ work i.s carried on by the 


[ Kbports ani> Hktvrns of the Sanitary IIkpartmknt. — The pcrjoilirnl roiurriH and reports rocoivod V>v Hn 
Ktininu y CommiftBionrr, and Irom which ho cuinpilca and lahulatcB mate rials t*t»r his annual report, are as follows 
Wrekly returns of sickness and mortality of tho Kuropcan and Native Aiii»ic8 -the latter ho reeeivoR diroCt from tht 
Ufiriinental Modicid (Ifficers and are retained in his office for record, w’hile copies of the form<*r are ftimished to him hy 
tilt! Suigcoii -General. H.M.’h Forces, which, after makintc auch extracts aa may be required by him for bis repnrt. tiro 
n-tiirned ; b,” Annual aanitarj' reports from eantonmenta and military atatiuns | “ o," Monthly birth and death roturna 

from cantonments and stations t ** d/* Monthly returns of sickness and mortality and annual sanitary rutM>rts from tho 
several distriots andCentral Jails in tho Presidency ; Monthly vitul statistionl returns of tho general i>opuliitifm fn*m 

the several eollectorates i “ f,” Monthly birth and death returns from the several iniinicipal towns j and “ g,** Annual sani- 
tary reports from Municipalities and Local Fund Boards. Besides the above, bo receives separately weekly returns of 
births and deaths from Muuicipalitos containing 25^000 inhabitants ami upw'nrds, which he pnblishes in the GuAettc in 
uno goneral return compiled in his office. On the outbreak of cholera in districts, daily rei>orte of tho disease aro 
forwarded to him by the Rovonuo authorities, from which ho tabulates one general table of attacks and deaths, ond 
forwards copies of it to tho Surgeons-Ooneral with tho Government of Madras and H.M.’s Forces, to the Quartortriastcr- 
(ienoral, and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, for information. Extracts of tho budget 
estimates relating to vaccination and sanitation of Local Fund Boards and Municipalities are forwarded to him, which 
be it'views and reports on to the Board of Revenue and Governmont. as regards the suffioiency or otherwise of the 
proposed allotments for these objects. At the end of every calendar year tlio Sanitary Commissioner draws up and 
submits to Government an annual sanitary report, which deals with a," the health uf the general population dnring the 
year in districts and municipalities, general history of chief diseases — cholera, small-pox, fevers, U»w-el-ci>mplnints 
and injuries, “ c,” general history of vaccination, **d," thestational sickness and mortality of tho European and Native 
armies in the Madras command and the sanitary works begun, in progn^ss, or completed during the year in each canton- 
iiicnt or station, *' o,*’ health of prisoners in jails, and contains “ f,” general remarks on the sanifary works and sanitary 
e.xpcnditore in Mnnicipalities and lx>cal Fund Boards, and “ g,” genersl remarks and a record of the personal proceedings 
of tho Sanitary Commissioner during the year. Me also subuiits to Government a monthly report on, and an abstract 
stidemottt of, the vital statistics of the districts and municipalites in the Presidency which is published in the ** Fort St. 
Giiorgo Gaaette,” and forwards to the Sanitary Commissioner with tho Government of India a monthly return of cholera, 
in tho Presidency. To tho Registrars- General of England, Dublin and New York is likewise forwarded a weekly return 
<if births and deaths and motoorological resnita in tho city of Madras. The transnetions of his office are published in tho 
form of monthly proceedings which contain replies to rofcrenccs on siinitary subjects and all papers relating to snnitation, 
vat!ciiiution, Ac., oonmiiinicated to the Sanitary Commissioner by Govi^rnmeiit and others. These proceedings are 
supplied to all Local Fuud Boards and Municipalites, to tho several Snnitaiw ConintissioiuTS in India, to the Kevenne, 
Medical and other dof>artments ) thus each local body is kept acquainted with siihjec'ts of a sanitary nature and rbc 
sanitary improvements which are being carried out in other parts of the Prcsitk-iicy and of India. Copies of the 
nro oodiogs are also forwarded to tho Government of India direct and the Secretary of State through the Madras 
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deputy inspectors of vaccination, of whom there are one or more in each Local 
Fund Circle. They aro all in direct subordination to the Inspector of Vaccination 
and Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, and their appointments, dismissals, &c., lie with 
the Sanitary Commissioner. They are required to be constantly on the move, 
travelling from village to village within their ranges inspecting the vaccinators’ 
work. At the end of every week they submit, through the District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer, to the InspectorN)! Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner and to the Presidents of Local Fund Boards, a diary containing notes of their 
inspection under several specified heads. They receive from the vaccinators weekly 
and monthly returns of the work done by them, from which they compile a monthly 
return which they forward to the Inspector of Vaccination and to the Presidents of 
Local Fund Boards, and at the end of every calendar year they submit to these 
same officers an annual report and returns of the year’s transactions. The actual 
work of vaccination is done by the different classes of vaccinators, viz., Local Fund, 
Municipal, Government, Zemindarry and Cantonment vaccin.ators ; medical subordi- 
nates attached to the Army, Civil Dispensaries, and to the Revenue, Jail, Police and 
Survey departments are also required to practise vaccination as far as lies in their 
power. Vaccinators ai'e appointed by Local Fund Boards and Municipalities under 
whose orders they are. There should at least be one of the first grade in each 
tnlook and mnnicipal town, and as many of the second grade as may be found 
necessary. There is no uniform minimum amount of work fixed that a vaccinator, 
either of the first or second class, should turn out in a month. The minimum is 
determined by the several Local and Municipal Boards according to the circum- 
stances of the circle or town. With few exceptions the wliole cost of vaccination 
in the Presidency is borne by Local and Municipal Funds. The establishments in 
Ganjam and Jcypore hili tracts, Gudem hills and Bhadrachellain are maintained 
by Provincial Funds, and Government contributes tlie pay and allowances of the 
Inspector of Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and Cantonment 
vaccinators. The salary of a deputy inspector of vaccination is to be not less than 
Rupees 00 per mensem for a first, and Rupees 40 for a second class, and their 
travelling allowance is regulated by the Travelling Allowance Code. Tho pay of a 
first-class vaccinator is to be not less than Rupees 15 a month, and that of a second- 
clas.s Rupees 10 witli travelling allowances, of not less than 8 and 4 annas per 
diem respectively. The department is regulated by a code of rules called the 
Vaccination Code. 

710. As regards practical sanitation, the cariiiinl teqniremcntS everywhere 
are doubtless tho oleansiug of promises and street s, tlie safe removal and disposal 
of house sewage, and the careful guarding from contamination of drinking water. 
In tlic smaller towns it is probable that the most efficient arrangeinent.s regarding 
drainage, at least for the present, will be to level and improve the surfaces of 
public streets, lanes, and aouso compounds, ro provide ready escape for rain and 
surface water by well-made impervious surface drains, properly graded to the out- 
fall, so that all water may flow rapidly away and nowhere form surface pools, 
and to combine with this an efficient conservancy .systinn, to keep as much of tlm 
house sewage as possible out of the surface drains. Shutting up bad wells ami 
improving and protecting existing wells from subsoil pollution is another necessary' 
step in sanitation. The Zillah Surgeons have to make tours of inspection and 
report on the sanitary condition of places visited by tliem to the local authorities 
and tho Sanitary Commissioner, and recommend improvements where necessary. 
They arc to advise Local Fund Boards and Municipalities on all matters affecting 
the sanitary administration of the district. Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination 
when visiting villages for vaccination purposes are required to report at the same 
time on tho water-supply, conservancy, and public health of the villages. 

717. The mode of birth and death registration differs in towns and in tho 
country. Among tho town population the Towns Improvement Act, Madras No. 
Ill of 1871, m^es registration of births and deaths compulsory in the areas 
affected by the Act and special registrars are appointed for collecting and regis- 
tering the events. In the districts among the rural population, the voluntary 
system still obtains and registration is effected without any special law. It ha.s 
been held that the time has not yet arrived for making registration of births and 
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deaths generally obligatory by law in villages beyond municipal limits, but the 
organization of a proper system of registration by which the rural population may 
be gradually prepareo for a compulsory law is under consideration. The system at 
present pursued in the rural districts of the Presidency is as follows. The curnum 
or village accountant keeps a record of the births and deaths occurring in his 
village, obtaining his information fronr the village dhoby or washerman and the 
village taliary or watchman. Revenue Inspectors supervise the registration. A 
monthly abstract of records thus kept, containing particulars of age and cause of 
death, is transmitted to the Collector through the talook authorities. The talook 
returns are tabulated in the Collector’s office and forwarded in a monthly form to 
the Sanitary Commissioner, who in turn submits a monthly abstract to Government, 
by whom they are periodically published in the Government Gazette. 

718. Financial. — The outlay on sanitation is undertaken chiefly by Local 
Fund Boards and by Municipalities. Sanitary expenditure by Local Fund Boards 
is divided technically into three classes ; improvement of water-supply, enlargement 
or improvement of village-sites, and conservancy of towns and villages. The main 
source of income of Local Fund Boards is the land-cess, -two-thirds of which is 
devoted to communications. The remaining third is available for other objects, 
and, though there are some minor sources of income, may be taken roughly as the 
income available for miscellaneous expenditure. This third is divided amongst four 
claimants — Education, Medicine (hospitals and dispensaries), Conserva'ncy and 
Hygiene (the last including vaccination). The ratio of distribution is decided in 
(“ach c-a.se on its merits. Municipal sanitary expenditure is devoted to conservancy, 
improvement of town-sites and water-supply, sanitary arrangements during fairs 
and festivals, construction and repair of drains, markets and slaughter-hon.ses, 
»tc. 'I’he total estimated receipts are taken as a tiguro on which to calculate the 
proportion of the sanitary allotment. 

719. Statistics.— The table at foot[*] shows the results of vaccine operations 
for a series of years from 1865. In the fourth column of this statement, by 
primary vaccination is meant vaccination performed on a subject for the first time as 
opposed to “ re-vaccination.” The number of births is given in the fifth column 
to show what proportion of children bom in each year was protected, which can bo 
ascertained by comparing the number successfully vaccinated under one year of 
age with the births. The deaths from small-pox are given in column 6 to show 
the influence of vaccination thereon. The total cost of vaccination in 1883 was 
Rupees 1,72,177. Astatement atfoot[*] shows the amount sanctioned and expended 
for sanitary purposes in the mofussil municipalities of this Presidency in four 
recent official years. A similar statement for the Local Fund Circles of the Presi- 
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denoy is next sliown.[*] The results of birth and death registration in the entire 
Presidency among the country and town population from the time of its introduction, 
and the principal causes of mortality, are given in the two subjoined statements. [®J 
In the absence of any abnormal causes ^ving rise to undue mortality, it is believed 
that, under ordinary circumstances, registration of births and deaths is defective 
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27*7 

86,294 

37,978 

203,786 

22,068 

11,500 

280,278 


▼OL. I. 


130 
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when the results in the case ol births fall below 2'5 per cent, of the population, 
and of deaths below 2 per cent. The English birth-rate is understood to be about 
S‘5 and the French 2*6 per cent. ; the corresponding death-rates being 2*2 and 
2-3 per cent., respectively.’ 


CHEMICAL EXAMINER. 

720. Description op the Department. — The appointment of Chemical Exam- 
iner was instituted in 1857, when the Presidency Assay Master for the time 
being was appointed Chemical Examiner, without prejudice to his appointment as 
Assay Master. The first object of the department is to conduct the aiialy.sea 
required by the Courts in cases of suspocted murder by poison at a central office, 
where appliances and skilled labour can be obtained. In addition to those analyses, 
examinations . of various substances for the purposes of different departments are 
made at their instance. A code of rules relative to the mode of sending up 
articles for analysis in criminal cases was issued by Government in 1883, and tliore 
has since been an increase in the percentage of detections. The proportion of 
human cashes in which poison was detected was 57'2 per cent, in 1883 against 
45-4 per cent, in the previous year. In these rules it is directed that the order of 
a Magistrate, or Superintendent of Police, or Assistant Superintendent of Pol ice, 
must be obtained before a Medical officer can forward any substance for examination 
in criminal cases, and also that Magistrates, &c., shall supply information a?- ( o 
the history of the case direct to the Chemical Examiner. An Assistant Chemical 
Examiner was {^pointed in 1882. The report of the Chemical Examiner pr As:>i?-t- 
ant Chemical Examiner is received as evidence by the Courts in accordancj; with 
Section 510 of Chapter 41 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The statement at 
foot shows the number of cases of suspected poisoning, &c., sent up for oxaiiiiim- 
tion from 1879 to 1883. [‘J 


Munic^al Totvn$. 


Tears. 

Population. 

Total 

deaths. 

Total 

births. 

Batio of 
deaths 
per 1,000 
of popu-J 
latiou. 

Batio of 
births 
per 1,000 
of popu- 
lation. 



Cause of death. 



Cliolera. 

Small. 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bovrcl- 

com- 

plaints. 

Injoi'icB. 

All other 
caiiNoa. 

1869 

1,276.2‘.'3 

27,436 

16,993 

21 4 

13 3 

2,048 

303 

6,359 



18,726 

1870 

1,335.629 

29,428 

18,910 

220 

14 1 

3,506 

586 

6.913 


.399 

18,f>25 

1871 

1,30 VVU 

34,841 

30,035 

25 1 

230 

1,«147 

l,4S.t 

8,403 

3,971 

B6S 

18,978 

1872 

1,571,247 

41,865 

36,084 

266 

22*9 

716 

2,660 

9.762 

6,221 

699 

22,8u7 

1873 

1.. 501, 771 

U,H97 

40,533 

27 4 

259 

47 

3,913 

8,660 

6,389 

617 

21,271 

1874 

1,588,: 06 

46, SIS 

47,672 

28'4 

29*9 

30 

2,266 

8,874 

6,749 

653 

27,5 15 

1876 

l,t»07.747 

68,60S 

46,622 

32 8 

28*3 

7,818 

1,161 

9,749 

5,844 

679 

27,055 

1876 

1,000,044 

68,664 

44.281 

32-8 

27*6 


2,086 

8,676 

6,608 

072 

26,192 

1877 ... 1 

1.604,188 

110,888 

43,771 

313 

280 

19,631 

11,692 

14,049 

80,020 

1,667 

3.1,929 

1878 ... 1 

1,620,480 

62,428 

41,133 

38-6 

263 

3.794 

2,908 

14,486 

18,196 

1,011 1 

27,085 

1879 

1,630,480 

48,806 

45,079 

298 

27'8 

672 

2,091 

13,182 

6,785 

716 

24.860 

1880 ... 1 

1,613,760 

48,061 

60,637 

26*6 

313 

36 

1,892 

11,298 

5,766 

626 

23,. 514 

1881 

1,618,760 

46,873 

68,071 

28*1 

328 

1,931 

2,349 

11,274 


604 

24,395 

1882 

1,013.760 

46,SS6 

58,460 

280 

83*1 

3.512 

2,392 

9,947 


686 

23.784 

1888 

1.729,818 

1 

61AM 

64,888 

30*0 

31*3 

4,878 

4,665 

10,366 

6,909 

670 

25,716 


[■] Number or Chrmico-lkoai. aitd MiticRLtANKOUs Examinations in thx last »itr tbars. 


Number of cases. 



1 1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881.82. 

1882-83. 

1883. 

„ f Suspected poisoning 

Human eases ... blood stains, Ac. 

182 

12 

159 

24 

211 

29 

207 

20 

173 

33 

Cattle do, ... Do. poisoning 

llisccllaneousexami- ( GoTOnuneni departments and private 

144 

100 

77 

86 

606 

79 

nations. \ parties ... 

811 

296 * 

883 

548 

Total ... 

649 

678 

700 

819 

8.4*3 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MADRAS OBSERVATORY. 

721. Nature op the Institution. — The Madras Observatory ['] gives Madras 
or uniform time to the greater part of India for railway and other purposevS. Its 
longitude, as that of the secondary meridian or substitute for the prime meridian 
of Greenwich Observatory, is the fixed point of departure of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. The pursuits carried out at the observatory may be briefly 
specified as follows. A catalogue of about 5,300 fixed stars, selected as requiring 
special observation and based upon over 50,000 observations made with the IVaifsit 
Circle of Messrs. Troughton and Simms of London, has just been finally completed. 
Other pursuits are or have been till recently the discovery of new planets; obser- 
vations of minor planets and comets, especially when such are invisible to European 
astronomers ; researches upon the variable stars, several new ones having been 
discovered ; the usual attention to all casual phenomena, such as eclipses, transits, 
occultations, phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites, &c. ; and an investigation of the 
Solar Parallax by means of observations of the planet Mars. This last was effected 
at ciglit oppositions between the years 1862 and 1879. The cluof labour at present 
is an atlas of all known telescopic variable stars, involving the determination of 
approximate?, positions of over 60,000 stars, and the construction of nearly 200 maps, 


[‘] Skkt(;h Histoby or tub Maubas Obrbrvatoby.— T he Madras ObBorvatory woe inaiittited in the year 1792, 
Sir CluirloH Oakoly boiiiK Ouin (Invornor of Port 8t. Ooorgo, and Mr. John Gobtin^irUain the iimt aetrouomer. It oT%iD> 
nU.'d from a small privaro obHorvatory, Btortod in 1787 by Mr. Wtlhauj Pofcric, a Hcicntific member of the Govornment, 
wlm uiioii India prottoiit^vl hit* inBimments to Qoverniuout for the uno of ihc new ohsorvatory. The principal of 

t hcBO, J.V Htnall tranHib inatrmneut. by Stanclilfo, in still pro«erv<»d. Mr. Golciiiifi^liam hold (rfHoo for thirty'Oight years. A 
hinsf Bcrins of meridioxial obBorvations of the brighter stars was aooumiilatod during this period, and two folio rolumes, 
numbered 111 and IV, were pnblishcd, oontaininK tliO observations made botweon the yciars 1812 and 1825; leaving 
Volumes I and 11 with the obBervalions from 1793 to 1811 for fntoro ooRHidenvthm, the time for which however did not 
arriv(!. Other labors of Mr. GoldinRhnm wore invoBtigations tipon the Imigth of the seconds pendulom at Madras and 
at upwards of thirty stations round Sumatra and close to the Equator; dstermiuatiuus of the geographical positions of 
Calcutta, Cnringa, Jliisulipatam, Truoqnohar, Point Do Gallo, Btirnbay and Canton ; d«^terini nation of the longitude of 
Madras by a number of observations of Inpiter's satellites ; oxiH*rmiont8 Ufnm the velocity of sound by means of the 
Fort and Mount gnns; and a iaet**orological register c.omnienced ii* tho year l7iH3. Besiilos his duties as an Astronomer, 
Mr. GoMiiigliam porforined al.fo those of Government Architect, the pr<;8iuit. Jlniiquotitig Hall being ono of his tabors 
about the year 1800. llo died at Worcostor in February 1849. The second Astronomer, Mr. Thomas Glanville Taylor, 
had clnirge of the observatory from 15tK Septomber 1830 to the commencomeiit of the year 1848. Furnished with 
much 8U|a'i ior insfrumcnls ho coiuplctovl a geuoral catalogue <if U,!!!.** Uxotl star.s, which renders his name familiar in 
n-stronomical aniuds. Other casunl observations of ecUpsen, comets, and minor phoumncuia also marked this period. 
Mr. 'I'aylor'B published results, alt in quarto size, exjuaistod of seven volumes of asininoiiiioal observations ; ono of 
Madras hourly meteorological obstirvations ; ono of Singapore hourly meteorological observations, and ono of 
Kingiiporo hourly magootical observations ; all three for the years 1841 to 1845. The next decode in tho history 
of tlu* obtiervutory, vijs., from 1849 to 1859, was under the dircTCtion of Captain W. 8. Jacob, of the Bombay Engineers; 
uiid wa« distiiigiiishod by llm inlr(*duction of neV investigations of a sciontihe nature, rendered possiblB with extra 
meridional instrurnontfl, then for the first time obtained. With an wpiatoreal constructed by Messrs. I^robours 
fti)d .SocroiiiH, ho moilo numerous moasurnmontg of double stars and of tho satollitos of Saturn and Jupiter, publishing 
tho results partly in an eighth quarto volume of Madras alltronomical observations, and tho rest in Vol. XXV III of the 
“ Momoirs of tho Royal Astronomical Society.” A BeooDd volume of Madras hourly meteorological observations, and 
ono of Madras hourly magnotical observations ; each for the years 1846 to 1850 ; as well os one of very imperfeot 
hourly inet*»or.>logical observations, mado at Dodabetta, tho highest point of the Noilghorry hills, between 1847 and 1865 
were also printed under Captain Jacob’s direction. The observatory wae in ohargo of Major J. P. Tennant, R.E., in 
portions of 1859 and 1860. A atill unpublished promisenons star catalogue was iiiodo by Major W. K. Worster, R.A., 
while acting Imforo and after this time in the appointment. Since 1861 tho observatory Ima been in the hands of 
tho present Govominont Astronomer. A now transit circle, and a larger oquatoroal, both by Messrs. Tronghton 
and Simms, and several other new and improved minor appliances, have been obtained. Most of the resnlts of 
subsequent years have yet to bo made public. Those already issued ore : — Madras hourly metorkrologioal observations 
for the years 1851 to 1855 ; Madras hourly msgnetical pbservations for the same years- -both quarto voloines»a pam- 
phlet report upon tho total eclipse of the sun on Angnst I8th. 1868, M observed at Masulipatam, Vanapnrtv, Madras 
and other stations in Southern India ; and recently, a small quarto volume, “ Telegraphic Determinations of the 
differenoc of longitude between Kurrooheo, AMboshy, Eoorkee, Pondicherry, Colombo , Jaffna, and Singapore, anfl the 
(;f>rcniincnt Observatory at Madras, made bel;yeen 1870 and 1876.”-“Discovorios j some ob^rvations of immeLliate 
interest, and occasional papers have also been communicated to the " Astronoroische Nachrichton ” , the ” Mehthly 
Notices of th« Royal Astronomical Society ” end other periodicals. 
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for the epoch 1900. An account is given in the next foot-note [*] of discoveries 
made by the present Astronomer from the period of his taking charge of the 
observatory to the present date. The next note [’] shows in detail the works at 


[*J Skbtch Account or Planstabt. Combtart and Stbllar DttcovBRiM madb by thb brbbrmt Abtronomrr at 
Maoraa — Minor Plnnett hetwo&n tho OrhiU oj Mqtm and JttpiUr, — Six of tboBO hare been diacoverad down to tho 
present date, as shown in the following table, Mr. Pogso& haTing found four minor planets prsTiooilj at Oxford : — 


Name. 

Date of discovery 

Period of 
revolution. 

Asia 

Freia 

Sappho 

Sylvia 

Camilla 

Vora 

- 

1861, April 17 

1864, February 2 

1864, Mays 

1866. May 16 

1868, November 17 

1886, February 6 

T. M. D. 

3 9 6 

6 3 23 

3 6 22 

6 6 0 

6 6 7 

5 4 24 


Asia was so named on account of its being the first astronomical diseoyer 7 made in that quarter of tbe globe. Freia was 
first discovered by Professor D’ Arrest, at Copenhagen, 1862. October 2Ut} but was lost owing to insufficient ebser- 
rations having been secured to rendor the calculation of its orbit definite. It was rediscovered independently at Hadras. 
(2) Comet — either B%ela*a or a new one , — A bright* telescopic comet was found at Madras, 1872, December 2nd. It 
remains a disputed point whether this was a rediscovery of the lost periodical comot of Biela or whether the comet 
WU6 a new onu. Cloudy weather prevented it from being observed on more than two nights and hence the uBcertainty | 
but it IB now generally supposed to have been a now comet. (3) New Variable and Tetnporary Stare . — Eight of theee 
have been discuverod down to the present date, as shown in the following table ; — 


Kamc. 


Y Virginis 
U Scorpii 
U Ophiuchi 
T Sagittarii 
W Canori 
Z Virginis 
X Capricorni 
R Ccniaiiri 


Date of discovery 

Limits of magnitude. 

Period of variation. 

1863 

loth to Invisibility 

Unknown. 

18C3 

9th to do. 

Temporary. 

1863 

9th to llth 

Unknown. 

1863 ... 

8th to Invisibility 

881 days. 

1864 

llth to do. 

Unknown. 

1866 

10th to do. 

Do. 

1866 

loth to do. 

1 Do. 

1877 

8th to 18th 

Do. 


ttolufnsB 

"a 
Taylor 


rn List of Worrs awaiting publication at rum Madras Obsrrvatory— M odre# Qhsmwfssy, 
rnsB ; with the Traneit Jnetroment and Mural Circle prtor to 1860, and with the Meridian hifcle from lo63 to 1884.^ 
A onarto volume of about 300 pages, oontalning obeervations made under the eucoessive supenntendenoe^ Mr. T. O, 
X avior Contain W. S. Jacob, Bombay Engineers i and Major W. K. Worster, Madras ArtUlety, aU prior to 1860. These 
obMrTatton?compri.el,Wl of tho .11^845 of th* moon, 1,680 of tto prinoipri ptanota. 888 of mlnw ptonot*. ^ » ortt 
Donati's comet of 1868 : also a long list of oooulUtions of pJaneU and stars and of the eclipses of Jupiter s sateUites. «b. 

fleoaratc results of observations made with the transit instrument and the mural circle in 1863, 1864, 1866 and 1866, with 
the deduced catalogues for each year. o." Separate results of o^rvations made with the transit instmmrat and the 
mural circle in 1867, 1868 an<l 1859, with the deduced catalogues for each year. d.'» Separate runlto of 5,761 ohser, 
vations mode with the new moridian circle in 1862. 1863 and 1864, with the deduced cnlnloguos for each year. e. 
Rn»aratc results of 7 651 observations made with the meridian circle in 1866, 1860 aud 1867, with the deduced oatalognee 
for o^ch - f.- Septate reaulta of 6.867 obsciwations made with the meridian circle in 1868. 1869 and 1870. with 

fcho deduced catalogues for each year. “ g." Separate results of 5.603 observations made with the meridian o^le in 
lOTl 1878 and IST^with the dodnoed cnUlognen for each year. " h." Soparate nsulta of obaerratione madej^h 

the meridian circle in 1874, 1876 and 1876, with the dedaced catalogaee tor each year. " ». Separate re^ta of »,(U7 
obw“vation» made with the meridian circle in 1877. 1878 and 1879, tto dodue^ 7^"- 1' 

fipparato reenlts of 5.817 ob,orvatione mado with the meridian oirola m 1880 and 1881 with the dedneed o^ logoM for 
each year. “ k.” Separate rosniu of 6,747 obeerrationa made with the mendian circle in 1882, 1888 and 1684 with tto 
dninrad oetnloauc* for each year. In the pnblication of theee voinmes, it ia not intended to print the KtM detaila of 
obecrriition., as itill giTon In the volumes of the Qroenwich, Edinbargh, WMhington ar^ other natie^ obae^ato^ 
In consideration howeyor of the impoeeibiUty of preeo^ng original tworf. for a «>» 

dcsimblu that oarofully compared roannioript oopiee of the ramplete r^o^iona ehonid be depoeited at the India OCy. 



W. 8. Jacob. Bombay Enginoena and Major W. K. W«peter, Madraa Artillery. 


r'fiT tilin S jACOb UOUkbliy juninniwnif AHQ MASIOr tw m ABmrvJiiVRjr * < b." Catalogue of 6,290 stars for tha 

epoch 1875, from observations made with the meridian oirole, between the yeare i«62 and 1884 1 under the snperinien^ 
of Mr N R. Fogson. ** c.” Catalogues to Bceompany the Variable Star Atlas, conUining approximate p^tims ^ 
npwiirfL of sirty thoiSlnd slant obeenSd entirely by Mr! Fogeon and redneed to tho e^h 190(1, at Madi^ ewoe IWl. 
(31 .Substdiar!/ FelumeJ o«d PampMeU,—" a.” Obeerrationa of minor planets, oomeu and new rari^la s^ and nebnim : 
fui nishinn 980 positione of 73 minor planete at 260 r^^iUoM i 76 of 10 comete i tboM ^ eneh yymble et we M i 
* * with the meridian circle j and of two new nebuloi, m Ara and Phomis, discovered by tbe Aasisti 

Tstitomet IWl- “»•" of Mcrcnry. Ifoy.-ber.I2, 1861 , traaeit of VennMlymber 


’ Determination of tbe Gooetant 

ic vanaoio stare on nunub vwvemv«m» •.w.w.,ww— w— r~' , « 

Pfirellax bv means of 312 differential measoremeots of tho planet Mara, in right asoensfon, finpsn amoei» 
of Solar Parallax, by mwna or and 106 moninsa near tbe setting of 


^ \fSfSSX;a ^ W , _ 

telescopic yariablo stars on about X200 oocaaion^ betsreen tbe years 1861 and 1881. " d. 


^ iuntx Mfcarftt made with tho oonatoreals on 104 evenings near the rising and 108 mornings near™ Mating of 
* r Seht ^iosi^ibnrS^^T^ 1862, 1864,^, 1871, 1878, 1875, 1877, and 1879. W 
^ serf other Star CkarU "a." An r**** of variable etars containing maps of the vicinity of each knoro telesoopto 

minntea wide in Polar Distance and nearly sqnare, on a scale of three inchoB to a degree, ana wui oonsain f 


JuTlight ratio is 0-4 and the limit of rieiem or of exttoctlon, for m 

(T^thmof^itms talTChel^^lttoesttat^tbrt tbess wbim completed, will eoBteln apwards of sisl^ 
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the observatory which await publication. Magnetical and meteorological observa- 
tions are still continued at the observatory, but upon a reduced scale, conBisting oi 
three observations per day, instead of hourly, as before 1861, 


METEOROLOGY. 

722. Introduction. — A general account of the meteorological characteristics 
of the Presidency will be found in Vol. II, Appendix TI. The figures opposite 
certain stations in Vol. II, Appendix LXVI, show in one view the rainfall of the 
Presidency. A map showing the same is excluded from this place by the exigencies 
of publication, but will be found in the collection of maps given with Volume III. 
The statistics at foot [^] give the mean average monthly rainfall in each revenue 
district taken as a whole for the four years from 1881 to 1 88 k The stations selected 
in this table are those to which rain-gauges have been supplied by the Govern- 
ment Astronomer, capable of furnishing returns not more than half an inch in error 
in each hundred inches of rainfall. The total number of stations taken is 226 in 
1881,222 iir 1882, 221 in 1883, and 218 in 1884; average 225 stations. The 
figures under ‘rain* indicate inches, with two places of decimals. The inches 
imply that a horizontal impermeable surface of the extent of the horizontal section 
at top of the funnel-shaped rain-gauge would bo to that extent under water if 
all the rain falling upon it within the month were tl»ore retained. What is true 
of the small siu‘facc3 indicated by the rain-gauge is assumed to bo true of the 
general area of the surrounding country. The decimal figures under ‘days ’ aro/or 


ihotJHanrl star* and eaoh map will be Rupplemented by a cntaloguo of approximiiie position* of the objocU it 
contiiiuR, reduced to tbo epoch 1900. The epoch 1860 wau at first ndojitcd wiu*ri the \\ork wu.h cotnuteiicod at Oxford 
in 1853, but it haa u<i\v been found dcairabU^ to reconstruct the mnpa and bring up all ih.o star p)a<;ca to a future 
instead of a past epoch. Tho atlas of variable Ktara is the woik of one it»divid\t«l thrrmghout, and the zone obser- 
vatioiis and mngiiiiude determinations ca,fi only be carried on satinfaetoriiy when t l»o jnoor. is absent, the sky quite free 
from haze, and when oflicial duties give sufficient leisure. Kighfeen star charfa, rhieMy <‘onat meted at Oxford, but 

since rontinut'd nt Madi w«. Twelve of these maps connect Mr. Bishop’s Kclijitienl Lharts, cc»ijstrueted by Mr. J. R. Hind 
at the Sfiiilh Villa (JlMorvatory, and th<i«e pabltshed by the Herlin Aeaderny, the »'i;rk of various Kiiri/penn ast ronornejs. 
The other fiiv an^ nt.'>pH of p<»rtions of the zodiacn) henvens iniulc on v»rii .«*< ' j;..r Hpciial planetary sea i*crheR. 
Most of the new ^jhiiiets and variable stars discovered by Mr. i*ogson wt re* l«)uinl ii» the fjonrHC of const niet ion of 
th«*se iiiapH. (5) Mufhtn Maijrtvtical and Metcorolcgtcal Ohs»'r» •* u ” t^nmrto — lumrly nmgncticHl observations 

madu at the Ho»iorable Hast India Company's Magnetical Obse rvatory at Miolrns, between tho years 1841 and 1815, 
under tins superintendence of Captain 8. C, K, Ludlow, Madras Engineers. The observations mode between t)io 
years 1816 and 1850 w'cro published in 1854, and those l:»etw«'en the years 1H51 and IH.Of* liava horn since printed and 
distributed. “ b." Quarto --hourly magnetical observations made at the Mneras Observatory between the years 
1856 and 1860, under tho superintendence of Majors W. 8. Jacob, Bombay Kngincers, W. K. Worster. Madras 
Artillery, and J. F. Tonnant, Bengal Engineers. “ o." Quarto— hourly meteorological observations made at tho Madras 
Observatory between the years 1856 and X860, under the auporintondenen of Majors W. 8. Jacob, Bombay Engineers, 
W. K. Worster, Madras Artillery, and J. F. Tennant, Bengal Eriginoers. ** d/' Meteorological and magnotical observa- 
tions at the Madras Uheervatory since tho year 1861, under tho snpf riid endonce of Mr. Pogson. " e." Results of 

meteorological observations made at Bangalore, Bellary, Cochin, C<jimbatoro, Kurnool, Masidipatain, Negapatam, Salem, 
Becuuderabod, Triehinopoly and Wellington lastwoen the years 1868 and 188C*, iiiidcr the superintendence ^ Mr. Pogson. 


[*] Rainfall thjioooiioi;t thk Phbsidbncy dt Districts for tub Fot n ybars 1881 to 1884. 
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quarter-days, and the tocai figure under that column indicates the number of quarter- 
days or periods of 6 hours during which rain fell during the whole month. Thus 
1*25 indicates that rain fell on 5 quarter-days during the month. The gauges used 
in this Presidency are those known as Symons’s. They are tested by the Govern- 
ment Astronomer. The test is applied to the size of funnel of the gauge and 
contents of glass measure into which the accumulated water is poured by the 
observer, so that the uncertainty may be within G*005 per inch of rainfall. Por 
converting into ‘ inches ’ the contents of any ordinary measure not graduated for 
that special purpose, it may be noted that with a circular funnel of which the ur^.?i* 
horizontal segment is 14*854 inches in diameter, 100 fluid ounces of water represent 
one inch-depth of rain. If the contents of the measure are known in cubic inches 
only, a cubic inch divided by 1*733 is equal to one fluid ounce. The following 
principles are generally maintained in the management of rain-gauges. They are 
placed on level ground, and the receiving surface is fixed so as to be completely 
level. Exposure to wind is avoided. They are placed at least as many feet from 
trees, buildings, &c., as these are high. In the rare case of the occurrence of 
snow, one-twelfth of the averaige depth is counted as rain. Hail is allowed to melt 
in the funnel, and the water is tneasured as rain. The water condensing from dew 
and fog is measured as rain, where it is measurable The next [•] table shows 



3 

August. 

Soptemher. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Asmual. 

Districts. 

1 

CO 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

los. 

Day». 

losi. * 

Days. 

Annntanoro 
Arcotf North . . 

7 

4*36 

7*8 

2-86 


■1 

0*9 

2 77 

6-7 

0-24 

0*9 

17*87 

38-0 

17 

7 00 


6*04 



8*1 

n-85 

lO-l 

4*27 

3-5 

42*66 

52- J 

Arcutj South . . 

8 

5*66 

8*6 

4*47 

6*8 


8*6 

12 80 

12*2 

7*37 

6*9 

44*76 

64-8 

Bolhiry 

B 

4*27 

90 

2-80 

6 4 

3*68 

7 0 

1 96 

3 6 

0-13 

0*4 

18*98 

44 0 

C'aniira, South . . 

6 

28*51 

26*3 

12*61 

21*2 

7*36 

12*5 

3*44 

7*1 

0 25 

0*8 

124*81 

134 8 

Chirifrloput 

Coimuntoro 

7 

5-06 

8*6 

4*34 

6 4 


9 5 

18-57 

12*9 

6 f)3 

5*4 

60 11 

65 *2 

10 

302 

6*7 

3-27 

3*6 

7*33 

10*6 

6*53 

10-2 . 

1*71 

3 6 


56-4 

Cud(iiipah 

11 

6*07 

8-2 

4*32 

6 4 

6*34 

7*6 

6 74 

6-7 

1*48 

X-7 


43 0 

Gaojam . . 

16 

7'36 

12*7 

7*06 

12*4 

6*08 

6*6 

1*89 

2-6 

0*69 

1*1 

42 10 

67-2 

Godavery • . 

20 

6*36 

7*3 

8-88 

9*1 

4*71 

6*0 

4*07 

3 2 

0*63 

■21 

33*46 

40-4 

Kiatna 

n 

5*29 

9*8 

7 00 

10 6 

6*04 

7*3 

6-G2 

4*6 

0*78 

hU 

33 81 

63 ! 

3vuniool 

9 

4*77 

9*7 

4-66 

8*7 

4*44 

7*3 

2*78 

4*6 

0*26 

0*6 

24*07 

47*6 

Madura 

13 

2 32 

4*8 

1-72 

3*6 

7*63 

105 

6 83 

1)4 

4-66 

7*1 

30 01 

60-1 

^Malabar « . 

15 

19-95 

22*7 

KSIil 

16 6 

8 89 

1 13-3 

0-66 

10 2 

0-68 

1*6 

111*72 

131-4 

Nelloro 

17 

2 ’65 

4 9 

2-61 

5*2 

9-97 

8-1 i 

12-73 

8-0 

2-70 

2*6 

36-33 

1 39-1 

Salem , . 

10 

7-47 

9-6 

3-64 

60 

6*29 

8-6 

6-82 

9*6 

2*25 


36*32 

i 65-1 

Tanjoro 

10 

i 4-35 

6*9 

3 50 

5*7 

8 88 

lO-l i 

13 23 

■EH 

EEEI 

12*0 

46 60 

1 69-7 

Tinuevclly 

l.l 

0*95 

2*4 

0-51 

1*2 

6*93 

1 9-2 1 

8*96 

10-6 

ml 

6*6' 

29 80 

1 45-S 

Trichiaopoly . , 

6 

4-17 

6*6 

3-27 

4 9 

7*15 

10 2 i 

7*99 

11*9 

Isl 


34*03 

50 3 

Viauifrapntam .. 

15 

7*47 

lie 

7*98 

119 

5*19 

j 6-9 i 

3-19 

3*4 

BbI 

0 9 

37 89 

58-8 

AvemffO of the 
20 districts . . 

225 

1 

6'75 

B 

4 98 

7*9 

6 70 

8*6 

; 7-22 

1 

8*1 

2-74 

82 

42-75 

58 8 


[^] Thirmal Statistics for various Stations. 


Stations. 

m 

m 

3. 

I ¥ 
*-• 


Yearly 

mean. 

Stations. 

i 


*p 

J* 

j 

Yearly j 
mean. | 

Arcot ... 


74 

86 

87 

81 

82 

Manaiitoddy ... 


68 

71 

68 

68 

67 

5rnce ... 


69 

79 

90 

76 

70 

Masulipatam 


79 

87 

88 

81 

84 

Hsngulore 


73 

80 

74 

73 

76 

Mercara 


70 

76 

68 

7Z 

73 

Bellfiry 


75 

86 

81 

78 

80 

Nellore 


76 

84 

88 

88 

83 

Calicut 


81 

86 

79 

80 

81 

Ootaoamund ... 


68 

69 

67 

66 

56 

Cannanore 


80 

84 

79 

80 

81 

Palamcottah 


79 

86 

86 

83 

83 

Carioaul 


77 


86 

88 

83 

Pondicherry ... 


88 

86 

86 

85 

85 

Chittora 


76 

87 


79 

82 

Poonamallee 


79 

88 

84 

80 

81 

Cochin 


80 

M 

78 

80 

81 

Rajah rnundry 


76 

86 

84 

82 

82 

Oocanada 


76 

86 

84 

79 

81 

R4mandroog 


71 

78 

71 


73 

Coimbatora 


73 

81 

77 

76 

77 

Salem 


77 

84 

88 


81 

CoonooT 


61 

68 

68 

68 

60 . 

Samaloottah ... 


71 

83 

79 

73 

77 

Cuddalore 


76 

86 

86 

88 

83 

Shevaroy Hills 


65 

70 

68 

66 

67 

Ciidilapah 


76 

69 

86 

61 

83' 

St. Thomas* Hount 


60 

87 

89 

84 

85 

Dodabatta 


61 

67 

63 

63 

63 

Tfnnevally 


81 

87 

! 86 

84 

86 

Goontoor 


1 

86 

84 

88 

88 

Triobxnopoly 


88 

86 

I 86 

83 

86 

Kotagherry ... 


69 

68 

66 

61 

62 

Trincoznalae 


80 

86 

1 86 

84 

84 

Rtirnciol 


79 

90 

84 

81 

84 

Trivandram ... 


79 

88 

78 


79 

Mnilraa 


77 

84 

86 

81 

88 

Visagitpatam 


76 

88 

80 


83 

Madura ... 


80 

88 

87 

H4 

86 

Wellington ... 


66 

67 

! 69 

67 

67 

Mangalore 


81 

« 

78 

80 

81 
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thermal statistics for principal separate stations in and connected with the Pres i- 
dency as observed on a recent average. The figures indicate the degrees of the 
thermometer registered as a mean temperatare of the air in the shade night and 
day for the whole period of the quarter-years and years respectively. The thermo- 
meter used in India is on the Fahrenheit scale, according to which the temperature 
o£ melting ice is 32°, and that of the steam of water boiling under barometrical 
pressure of 30 inches is 212°. The thermometers (dry-bulb) are so placed that they 
are always in shade and unexposed to direct insolation, and that they are free from 
influence by radiation from walls and other objects. The bulbs, freely jxpo.sed 
to the air, are placed about 4 feet from the ground. The thermometers are usually 
susi)endod from a slight wooden frame standing in a shod with double-sloping 
thatched roof, open completely at the ends and at the lower part of the sides, with 
no trees or buildings close by. The shade maximum thenuomeder is mercurial. 
By a contractioii in the stem, it is arranged that the highest portion of the 
column sliafl remain fixed at its extreme point, the remainder falling down as 
cliilled. Continuitv is afterwards restored by tapping or shaking the instrument. 
The thermometer is placed nearly horizontally, with the bulb somewhait lowered. 
The shade minimum thermometer is alcoholic. It is inclined like the maximum 
ihormometor, and a steel index within sinks with the liquid to the lowest point, but 
the litptid has not the force to raise it on the return action. The index is replaced 
by tlio observer with the use of a magnet. Mean temperature is tho mid-point of 
the range, or the arithmetical mean betw'ecn the two registered extremes. Wliere 
hourly ol)servations are possible, the mean is obtained by adding together the 
degrees to one place of decimals noted hourly, and dividing the sum by 24. An 
approximate method is also to add together the nnuimum noted temperature and 
the degrees observed at two or three fixed hours in the day, and divide tho sum 
by 4. T he hours of observation at principal observatories arc 10 n.m., 4 p.m., and 
10 p.m. A closer approximate method is to record tlio maximum, the minimum, and 
two other observations taken at any hour of tho day or night ; to take from a 
reduction table which has been specially constructed at the Madras Observatory 
certain factors answering to tliese 4 figures ; to multiply tho r.ange by the mean of 
the 4 factors ; and to multiply by such ultimate factor the mean of the 4 original 
observations. The result gives a true mean temperature for the day. The reduc- 
tion table above mentioned varies for the season. The maximum temperature of 
the day on land occurs between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m., or after the culmination of 
the sun ; the minimum between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or immediately before sunrise. 
The next -foot-note [*] gives a sketch of the origin and progress of meteorological 
operations in Southern India. 


[■' ] Sketoi Hibtory or MPTBOROLonTCAi- Ophratiohr IK SovTiisRK India. — Of>»erx'aiiorts by Medical Officer — The first 
mcttjoroliigicul oh.si.'i in this country wf*ro made by mwlicAl ut Btaiiona anti ho»pital», theau officers bi.ing 

to krrp journaJs of such observations from a very early iioriod ; but much uf this early iiuiterial is lost. (*2) Ob/ntr- 
ivitiops /o/ Mrieitrolff /tcnl Dcpmtment.^-^A complete series of observations has Iwen irgiHtcred at tho Madras Ahtro- 
iu»oii* :iH >l'S«;r\:itoiy siiirc ITDb by tho different astronomers in charge. In IHUi ti»c bouiM oi observation were suniisc, 
iwn Ti, 2 Hiinset, and 9 p.m., 'and the entricis were the roadings of the tln innMiu'tf is, niin-gauge, wind, and wijathor. 

From 18.17 tho hours of ob.sci v.itmn wore 10 a.m, 4 p.m., and iO p.m. IJourly obMoi vation^. wmo tii ken from Msrtb 1841 to 
Fobruai'y IHtil, when iho series was considered coiniHeto, and di.seontinued as no long* v eecfs.'Mry. Since IHOl obaervaimns 
have bcon vegi'^tered thrice daily, and wero published weekly in the ‘ Fort St. fieorge (in/* Ito,* until recently as mentioned 
in Fie text In IKfO lhi> Court of Directors gave orders that a ecrios of inotc-.roJogical obsi rvutionh should be taken at a 
consifbuohlo licigbt .ibove I'm* Ifvel of the sea, nn tlio Noilgberry Hills. A buibiing was accordingly erected on the summit 
(»f Ihe p' alc of Ootlalx ifa, S,bl0 fe<’t above the soa, and inKrum. nts were thotf! ft.vccl in .Tanu.iry 1847, under the charge of 
Joliii doCru/., an us.sisUiii at Ibo Madras (>bs<frv;ttnry. Th ' hours ot observation were 9-40 a.m. and .3-40 p. in., the 
suppobcd hours of banunclrif-il maxima and minima on tho vlUt and 2'2nd of each month, horary obscrvatioriK were taken 
for 24 consecutive hours, This t .xperiment e ventually proved a failure from' xarious causes. Tho observattous of atmo- 
spheric presKurc and rainfall, thoiigh not accurate, were moderately go<xl, but Hit* ihi nnoirmtric observations wore inferior. 
In conKf:mieTicfi of the iinsatiHractni y results obtained, this station was uiiolishcd by Sir Charles I'rovelyan in 1868. 'J’ho 
olwei valory >it 1’ri\uMdnnh, wliii h owed its origin chiefly to the interest taken in tho matter hv the late lUijah of Travancore, 
wan i.slublishfd in i8;ni, on a hill 190 feet above the soa, the first aKtronom< r being Mr. John Caldecott. General CuUim 
also bad ob.Mcrvalioiia taken to ascertain tho rainfall, from 1842 to J84fi, atC:ochin, Qiitl-.n, AlJcppey, Cape Comorin, and 
other points on the Travancore coast. The best and most extensive observn lions in '1 mvnncorc, however, were made by 
Mr. Jtthn Allan Urowii, who bcciime aetrononier to tho Itajah of Travancore in January JSo'i, by whom in 1866 a branch 
observatory was cstabli.shcd on tho peak of Agastya, 6,200 feet above tho soa. In reaching this lofty site, paths had to l>o 
cut through jungles occupied by wild olophanta, and there vi*ero delays owing to biliourors absconding from fear and cold. 
Tlio assistants at this observatory were arranged into throe sets of four men each, according to their castes, consisting 
respectively of Syrian Christians, Brahmins and Shoodras, and Roman Ca Lb olics ; these sots reliov^ each other every 
throe months. The observations wore commenced on July 1st, 1855, but during Mr. Bromm’s absence in England in 1860 
tho observatory was allowed to fall to piooes. On his return in 1863 he had it rebuilt and took a second series of observa* 
lions, extending over ten months. When the Travancore Oovemment dec ided on abolishing tho observatories in 1866, 
Mr. Brown obiaint^ leave for the continuation of the limited series to be made by the two oldest and best of lus native 
observers, and his nrinctpal assistant continuod in charge, and forwarded reports to Mr. Brown in Europe. Sxx John 
HorscheTs suggestion, tW horary observations should bo taken for 24 hours togothm on four fixed days of each year. 
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728. Mstkorolooioal Dspartmimt.— The special Meteorological Department 
of the Presidency, which is part of an Imperial scheme, is in charge of a 
Meteorological IU])orter, who is under the orders of the Meteorologist to the 
Government of India, but is attached to this Government. The present subordinate 
establishment of this department consists of four assistants at Madras and nine- 
teen assistants employed at the seventeen up 'Country observatories, two assistants 
being necessary in two oases. The table at foot[*] gives a list of the meteorological 
observatories of the Presidency under the specif department, showing the dates on 
which they were instituted, with their latitudes, longitudes, and heights above sea- 
level. The principal Observatory at Madras is situated in the suburb of Nungum- 
baukum, about 3 miles from the shore. The barometer which has been in use there 
since the end of 1876 is a Newman's standard (No. 49) with a large tube, similar 
to the instruments in use at Calcutta and Bombay. Por many years previously 
to 1877 a similar barometer. No. 42, also by Newman, had been registered. 
The elevation of the barometer cistern is 22 feet above sea-level. The ther- 
mometers are all corrected to tbe readings of a Kew standard furnished in 
1861, and are exposed under a thatched shed with open gable ends. The anemo- 

f raph is one on the principle of Beckley's, and was constructed by Messrs. Adie/ 
t has been in use since 1864. Observations are recorded three times daily at 
the twelve original observatories, viz., at 10 a.m., 4 p.m., and 10 p.m. ; and twice 
daily, omitting the night records, at the six third-class observatories, Amin- 
divy, Cuddapah, Kumool, Mangalore, Mercara and Rajahmundry. The asRiRto'^^a 


rcK:e 2 ved due atlGntion from the Madrae obeerrers. Such observations were registered at the Madras and Trivandrum 
observatories in Deceuibor 1836, and «Tiinuarv 1838. In 1832 observhtions wore taken in the hill regiona of Wjnnud and 
Coorg giving the monthly means of the Uirometor, ihermomoter, and hygrometer. In 1866, the Madras Snnitury 
Commissioner, Mr. KUis, aubmitted a scheme for recording meteorological observations at eac^ of the chief civil and 
military stations, which received the sanction of the Supreme Government. The stations are under the superintendence 
of the- senior medical officer, and the copies of the registers are forwarded half -monthly to the astronomer at Madras, lor 
reduction. The SecunderulMd register dates from July 1863, that of Trichinopoly from July 1866. The establishment of 
the other metoorologi^^l stations was sanctioned in 1867. The intention was that observations should be made with 
property compared instruments, and that really reliftble results should be obtained. Heteorol^cal reporters wero 
appointed for five provinces, Madrae, Bombay, Bengal, the Central BroWncos, and the North*West Provinces, with 
as.<ii8tants in the vanous up-countiy stations, in correspondence with the Meteorological Buperinteodenta, but acting under 
the immediate orders of the local medical officer. The stations of the Madras Treeidenev were tw^ve in number, via.. 
Bangalore, BeU^y, Cochin, Coimbatore, Kumool, Hsdura, Masulipatam, Negapataro, BiUem, Seounderabad, Trichinopoly 
and Wellington ; and with the exception of Kumool, which was closed in 1876, these observatoriea have Immq carried on 
over since. At the end of 1874 a Meteorofogist to the Government of India was appointed at the head of the whole 
establishment. The former local reporters were still reUined, and the Madras and Bombay reguden were left as before 
under tho control cd the Government Astronomors of those Presidencies. In 1875 the Meteorologist to the Government of 
India issued the first report on the meteorology of the whole Indian empire. He has continued to report each year since 
with tables from 366 stntioiis on the following heads .'—temperature of solar radiation, temperature of nocturnal radiation, 
air temperature, airnospheric pressure, anomometry, bygrometry, cloud proportion, and rainioU. In July 1881 the 
Meteorological Office in Madras was transferred, partly at the request of tbe Astronomer, to a separate reporter. From 
the 1st of .January 18S2 the two third -class stations at Mangalore and Mercara wore placed under the Madras branch. In 
February 1883 Kumool was reopened as a meteorological observatory of the third class, and two others sanctioned some 
time back, Cuddapah and Xtajahmundry, were opened lately. It is now proposed to have an observatory, aimilar to those 
first oRtablishod, recording observations three times daily, at Ootacamund. (3) Rainfall Obtervatiom 6y Bevtnus Offi>cer ». — 
A system of registering the rainfall in eaoh district was introduced under orders of the MadrM Board of Bovenne in 
March 1852. The registration was confined to the hnaoor and talook headquarter stations. * From these returns a 
general statement for the whole district was prepared by eaoh Collector and submitted to the Board of Bavenoe before 
tbe 16th of eaoh month, for the information of Government and for quarterly publication in the Fort St- George 
Oaxette. Subsequently the rainfall was ordered to be given in four seotions for each district, vis., aorth, soath, east, and 
west. The average for each section was then given instead of the actaal falls. In 1862 the Board directed Collectors 
to fomish the Government Astronomer with a copy of the rainfall register submitted every month, and also with the 
past daily registers of rainfall from 1852. The Government Astronomer then suggested a new |form, which was 
circulated for adoption. Information regarding the aversge rainfall for each district is available in the Revenue 
Board offleo from 1853-54. The Government Astronomer further suggested some improvements in the rain-gangee 
then in use, and it was decided that the duty of supplying rain-gauges should in future be entrusted to him. Biisting 
orrangemonts will be seen in the text* 


[«] Stations or thx Madras Mstborolooioai. Dbfarthsnt. 


Kame of station. 

North 

latitude. 

East 

lon^* 

tude. 

Height 

above 

■ea4evel. 

Date of 
instituting 
observatory. 

Name of station. 

North 

latitude. 

East 

longi- 

iu&. 

Height 

above 

sea-level. 

Date of 
instifuting 
ohservatory. 

Amindtvy 

Bangalore 

Bcllaty . . 

Cochin . . 
Coimbatore 
Cuddapah . . 

Kumool . . • . 

Madras . . . • 

Madura . . 

• * 

11 6 

12 69 

26 9 

9 68 

11 0 
14 29 

16 60 

13 4 

9 65 

• » 

72 48 

77 38 

78 67 

76 17 

77 0 

78 68 

78 8 

80 16 
78 10 

HKHl 

8ep. 1880 
Nov. 1867 
Dec. 1867 
Feb. 1868 
Nov. 1867 
Mar. 1884 
Feb. 1883 
Feb. 1796 
Feb. 1868 

Maonlote • . 

Masmipatam 
Mercara 
Negapatam 
Ri^ahmundry . , 

Secunderabad • . 

Trichinopoly 

Weitington 

• * 

12 62 

16 9 
12 26 

10 46 
16 68 

11 39 

17 27 
10 60 
10 28 

• / 

74 64 
81 12 
76 48 
79 53 
81 49 
78 12 
78 33 
78 44 
76 60 

rssr. 

62 

10 

3,096 

16 

112 

940 

1,787 

276 

6,200 

Mar. 1880 
Aug. 1866 
Mar. 1880 
June 1868 
May 1884 
Nov. 1867 
Nov. 1867 
Dec. 1867 
Mar. 1870 
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e^^loyed at the former stations have been instructed in their duties at the Madras 
Office, and reduce their own observations fit for publication ; but those of the 
latter, being in most cases Telegraph Masters or Post Masters, record the readings 
at the times stated and forward weekly returns to the Madras Office for reduction 
there. All the observations, whether reduced or unreduced, undergo revision 
at the Madras Office. In December 1881 hourly observations on four days in 
each month were begun at the Bellary and Trichinopoly observatories. Synoptic 
observations, taken daily at the local time corresponding to 7 a.m. Washington 
mean time, for the “ United States International Weather Bulletin,” were at the 
same time begun at these two stations. All instruments for up-country are 
compared with the Madras standard before issue. The dry and wet btilb thermo- 
meters are tested in ice for verification of their feezing points, and compared in 
water with a new standard at high temperatures. The anemometers are checked 
prior to use by the large anemograph at the Madras Observatory ; a necessaiy 
precaution as such instruments by the same maker, and apparently similar in all 
respects, are found to differ 25 per cent, in the recorded velocities under the 
same conditions of exposure. The reduced results of all meteorological observa- 
tions are forwarded to the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, 
who prints them in the *' Annual Report on the Meteorology of India,” as also in 
Daily and Monthly Registers. The 10 a.m. observations from all stations are 
telegraphed to the ‘Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India and 
incorporated in the ** Revenue and Agricultural Department Daily Weather 
Report” published by the Government of India at Simla or Calcutta. Monthly 
mean and extreme results of the meteorological observations taken at each of the 
observatories in the Presidency were formerly printed in the Port St. George 
Gazette for public information, but have been aiscontinued of late. It is now 
intended to begin publication again. The meteorological observations made at the 
Astronomical Observatory are communicated to the Meteorological Reporter, whose 
office is located in the Observatory. 

724. Revenue Department. — The 318 stations at winch rainfall is roistered 
by the Revenue Department are shown in Vol. II, App. LX VI. No establishment 
is maintained in the districts for registering the rainfall. Rain-gauges and glass- 
measures are in process of being supplied through the Government Astronomer, who 
has already supplied 224 stations. The remainder are supplied by the Superinten- 
dent of the Public Works Workshop. Weekly reports of rainfall from the different 
stations are sent by Collectors direct to Government, who telegraph a summary as 
regards the selected districts of Qanjam, Kistna, Bellary, Kurnool, Chingleput, 
Tanjore, Madura, Coimbatore, and Malabar to the Government of India omK 
Wednesday. Monthly statements, showing the daily rainfall at^ each station 
supplied with a gauge, are furnished to the* Board of Revenue with the season 
reports. These results are tabulated and submitted to Government. A copy of 
the monthly statements is sent by Collectors to the Government Ascronomer, who 
publishes the results in the Fort St. GeorM Gazette. The statistics however thus 
shown by the Government Astronomer relate to only the 224 stations, to which 
rain-gauges have been sent through his office. Collectors also report direct to the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India the rainfall at 65 selected 
stations. These stations wiU be found indicated in Vol. II, App. LX'Vl. 

725. Sanitary Dxpabtmimt. — This department publishes rainfall rcisnlta in 
its BTinnal report, but they are obtained from the -monthly statements iittbe Fort 
St. George. Gazette mentioned in the Wt paragraph. 


OEOLOGT. 

726. Intbodootion.— -The greater part of Ae Madras Presidency consists 
geologically of old crystalline rocks belbnging to the great metamorphic or gneissio 
system, which forms the basis on which rest all the newer formations. Except in 
the caae of the Cuddapah anu Kurnool series (the equivalents respectively of the 
Upper Transition and liower Viudhyan series of Central India), the newer forma- 
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tiong occur only as comparatively narrow fringes occupying positions parallel to the 
coast lines of the peninsula. The Cuddapah and Kumool rocks however (which 
consist chiefly of quartzites, conglomerates, slates and limestones) cover a large 
area in the North Arcot, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapore, Nellore and Kistna 
districts. The most important of the newer systems represented in the Madras 
Presidency are the Lower and Upper Qondwana systems, the former of which 
includes the Baratikar or Indian coal measure series. The Lower Gondwanas cover 
small areas in the Qodavery district, but are not known to occur south of the 
Kistna river. The Upper Gondwana system is represented by patches of sandstone 
and shale occurring at frequent intervals down the eastern coast as far south as 
Triohincmoly district. These beds are most largely developed in the northern half 
of the Chingleput district. In Trichinopoly the Upper Gondwana beds akin to 
the Rajmahaul are overlaid by a series of rocks (sandstones, clays and coralline 
limestones) representing the Cenomanian, Turonian and Senonian groups of the 
cretaceous system of Western Europe. The patches of Upper Gondwana and 
cretaceous rocks are generally overlaid along their eastern boundaries by fringing 
beds of Cuddalore sandstones, and these again by the lateritio formations, which in 
their turn dip eastward under the recent fluviomarine coast alluvium. The Gond« 
wana and cretaceous rock^ are, as far as at present known, entirely wanting on the 
western coast of the peninsula, and the later formations rest there directly on the 
raeiss. The soils,, amongst which red soils predominate, are generally formed by 
decomposition of the underlying rocks ; the one exception to this rule being the 
regar or black-cotton soil, which occurs in extensive stretches in the Bellary, Anan- 
tapore, Kurnool, Kistna, Nellore, South Arcot, Madura and Tinnevelly districts. 
By far the greater part of the regar spreads represents the humus formed by 
ancient forest growths. A detailed sketch of the geology of tlie Presidency will 
be found in Vol. II, App. IIT 

727. GEOLOOrCAii Sorvet. — The department is Imperial and not connected 
with this Government. A sketch history of its origin and progress is given in tlio 
first foot-note, PI and a special account of the work done in this Presidency in the 
nexji foot-note.pj 


ARCHAEOLOGY, 

728. Intboodctiok. — The most ^primitive remains which oome under the 
scope of archeology are natural oaves enlarged by the hand of man, and used as 
dwislling places or for other purposes. A few of these have been discovered in 


[>] Sketch HttroBT or thb Qboiooxcai. Buktht of Ihduu — ^In 1818» when the eoienoe of geology wee in ite 
iaftaoy, Dr. VoyeeT joined the Trigonometrioal Surrey of Indie ee ite geologist end surgeon. He explored many narte 
of the peninsnle. from Agre eonth throngh the Deocen to the Kietne, inclndxug the relleys of the Tepty end the 
Qoderery end the diemond mines. The snrrey officers end menr of tbo officers of Indian Engineem end Artillery not 
on the staff of the sarxer, reported on the rocks, their minerale end fossils, in rerions districts end prorinces. Of 
non-offioiel exp!orers end obserrers the most eble were the French aetm’elist, Jaequemont, especially in Beeweh 
State, where ralueble ooel hex lately been discovered i Stephen Hislop, missioDeryof the Free Church of Scotland, 
eepeoielly in Nagpore and tho rich coal strete since worked there ; end Dr. Buist, the Bombay editor and eerent, 
whoee premature death, like that of Hislop, Jacquemont, and Voysey, wae a Joes to ecienoe. In 18S8 Mr. James 
Oalder published in the eightoenth volume of the Ajsiatxo Beeearches the first brief summary of Indian geokm. Ite 
epooial value liea in the correct indication at that period of the genera! distribution of the OYerlying trap in Central 
Weetara India, and of the prevalence of granitic and gneissie formations not only in tho peninsula but throughout 
the Himalaya. Captain Kewbold from Kurnool, where be was Aasistent Besident, personally investigated much of 
the geology of Boothem India, of which from 1844 to 1860 ho wbliehed a summary, still of much value ee ecknow- 
ledgod by the profeseional reportere of the geological eurvey. With the one esoeptior of aesociating the rocka of the 
Qondwana system with the ancient ‘diamond sandstone* of«tfmasitiQH or Yinahyaa age, his obwrvations ere still 
regarded aa correct. He arranged the sequence as follows s— The metamorphio rocks ; the diamond aandstone and 
limestone j the creteoeous (fossiliferons) limcaton^ of Pondioherty $ the freshwater limestones and cherts intercalated 
srith the Decoen traps; the laterite, with which the Coddalora sandatona and marine sandstone of Bamnaud and 
Cape Comorin ere aeaoclated | the dder alluvium^ induiliiig regar or black-cotton soil, end keukar or nodnler 
Bmestone i the modem alluvium end send dunes ; each plufeonio rooks as granite end greenstone ; end the newer 
or overly^ trap. In 1864-57 Dr. Carter publiAed a mote esieneive bat loee valuefale eummerv end reprint of 
papers on the geology of the whole of Peniosalar India, and Mr. Oreenoagb exhibited to the British Association 
«h# first Oeolc^al Map of India. The mwiag importaaoa of the carbonifems formation in the Demoder 
Talley, where coal wee first worked in 1777, M to the appointmoat by the Bast India Company in 1845 of 
Mr. b. H. Williams ae Geologioal Serveyor, eooeeeded bv Dr. M'Olelland. In March 1851 Dr. Oldham, Profeseor 
«f Geology at Trialty College, Dablin, fled orgaafead Ae iqmriar geological sorvey uoder Lord Dalhonsie, then 
Oerenior-Oeaeral. In 1856 Lord Canning ordered a systeamtfo enrvey 1^ an inomseed staff to be carried out in 
dielricte of which the revenue aod topogiaphxoal surreye bed ootnpleted the maps end which promised the most 
walnable laenUs, economic and scientific. Kotwitbetending delays due to the want of maps and to a frequently 
ftnaafikiabt stsi^the reealt% both eoientifle and practical, have been highly satisfactory. They are published 
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Southern India. Two have attracted special notice at Gootticondah and Shinga* 
rootla near Caurampoody in the Pulnaud talook of the Kistua district, the former 
being of extraordinarily large dimensions. At Belliky near the foot of the Coonoor 
ghaut leading to the jN'eiigherries are two remarkable rock-cut caves. Some 
ancient mounds of large size composed of scorious ashes are found in different 
places. They are said to be artificial, but their origin is doubtful. See in particular 
Coodatany and Nimbaupooram in Vol. III. Stone monuments grouped by European 
antiquarians under the titles of rock shrines, groups of placed rocks, barrows, 
cairns, dolmens, menhirs, and cistvaens, are found throughout the country. They 
are scarce in certain districts, as in Cuddapah, Nellore, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly ; 
but it is not known that any district is entirely without them. Those in North 


periodically in the illaHtratod fleriea of memoire and records helonipng to the aurvey, aud in the work entitled 
ralmontologia Indica, in which there are figured and described by competent authorities the flora and fauna of Indian 
geological periods. To the general reader, as well ss to the geolonst not familiar with India, the most important 
result of the thirty years* surrey is tho Manual of the Geology of India, obiefly compiled from the Obserrations of the 
Geological Survey, by ^r. II. B. Medlicott, its present superintendent, Mr* W* T. Blanford, late senior deputy superin* 
tendent, and Mr. V. Ball, long one of the sarreyors, in four volumes (1S7B-81), of which one forms a map on the scale 
of 64 miles to the inch. The survey possesses a musenxn, library, and mining record office in Calcutta. 

[3] Sketch History or the Work done by the Geological Survey or Inria in this Peemdenct.— Iniroducttoii. — 
The following notes show the work done by localities. The desirability of a rigidly systematic survey of the country 
has boon always recognised by the heads of the de|>artment, but several causes have militated against it. Two causes 
may be specially mentioned : namely, the demands of Government for special information as to the existenoe and mode 
of oocorrenoe of valuable minerals, such as coal, gold and iron, aiffi tho necessity of determining certain questions of 
Bcientifio interest relating to the homotaxis subsisting between the fossiliferous cretaceous and Jurassic rocks of the 
eastern coast and others in dlfferunt |>art8 of India, or elsewhere. These causes have not appreciably diminished the 
aggregate outtom of work, but they have given rise to many interruptions. (2) The 'Seihjherry Vlateau, — This tract was 
Hurveyed and reported on in 18S7*&8, and was the first so treated. The report was published in 1859 in tho first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. (3) The Cretaceous Hoeks of TViehinopolyf South Arcot anj iWdi- 
cherry. — The report on tho cretaceous rocks of Trichinopoly and South Aroot districts and of tho Kronch territory 
around Pondicherry was published in 1863 as part 1 of Vol. IV of the Memoirs of the Goolugical Survey of India. 
This report describc^d also the jurassio plant bed.s of Ootatour, Ao. (underlying tho cretaceous basin in Tricliinopoly 
district), and referred rather briefly to tho older and newer formations adjoining tho cretaceous rocks. The survey of 
those rucks was oxocutud between 1857 (when tho survey was first extended to this Presidenoy) and 1862. ** The 
Cretaceous Fauna of Southern India*’ occupies four vulamos of the Paliieontolugia ludioa, published Iwtween 186$ 
and 1873. (4) The OneisniCt Tertiary and Jiecent Mocks of Salem^ Trichinopoly, South Arent, and Tanjore . — The creta* 

roous areas above descril^d Ho within tho limits of shoot 79 of the Indian Atlas ; which series of maps had been 
selected to form tho basis of tho geological niapa. The ooiintry sorrounding tho orotaoeutis rooks was therefore next 
taken up in sgnstematio exlonsiou of the work. The fluviatilo and marine alluvia, the greater pari of tho lateritio and 
Cuddaloro formations, and a large tract of gneissio rocks iu the Caavery, were thus mapped in 1859-60. In 1861 and 
1H62 tho area of sheet 79 was completed by mapping the gneissio rooks around Salem and tho central and soatliem 
I»art8 of South Arcut. The results of the survey of the extra oretaoeous area of sheet 79 were published in 18<>4 in 
u memoir, ** On tho Geological Strueture of ])arts of Salem, Trichinopoly, South Arc'ct, and Tanjore districts,” which 
formed part 2 of Vol. IV of the Momoir.s, Geological Survey of India. ' (5) The Transition or Snb-metamorphic Rocks and 
the Lower Ftndhyun^ of Cuddapah, Kurtuiol, Uellary, North Arcot, Nellore, ond Kistna Districts . — In 1801 fresh ground 
was broken by taking up for survey tho transition or sub-metamorphio rocks in Cuddapah district, the '’Diamond 
Sandstone '* of MaUvilmson. The extensions of theses rocks were followed into North Arcot, Nellore, Bellary, Kurnool, 
and tho Kistna districts in following seasons. Wide sproads of the surrounding gneissio country had to bo examined 
in order not to overlook possible ouiHors (for inlicrs) of the transition rooks, and thus were surveyod considerable 
tracts of tho south-west of Cnddapnh, the east of Bellary, and the centre of NoUore districts. Karly in 1806 the 
country round Kumool town aTid near tho junction of the Kistua and Toongabudra rivers, as also much of the Cuondair 
(itid Bhavanaosy valleys, was surveyed Tho Cum bum taluuk and the eastern bonier of the Cuddapah basin, from 
latitude 15” north up to its north-east extremity, at Juggayapett, were surveyed in the seasons of 1866-66-07 and 
68-69. The country around Juggayapett, in which coal was reported to exist, was very closely examined, but 
no coal could be found, a conclusion which was fully confirmed by the borings made by order of Government. The 
assnmed coal-field had been visited, in 1868, by the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, but no indica- 
tions were found* of the exiatenoe of coal. The rooks of the Juggayapett oooniry belong to the traneition or 
sub-metamorphio series, and not to tho much younger Qondwana system, the lower part of which forms the lowest 
horisoa at which coal has been found in India. The g^ter part of the area occupied by the *' Diamond Sandstones ** 
of Ifalcolmsoii was sorveyed resnlting, or at least viewed, in the importaot memoir ** On the Cuddapah and Kumool 
Formations in the Madras Presidency, *’ published in 1872 mm part 1 of VoL Till of the Memoirs, Geological Survev of 
India. In this memoir the division of the '* Diamond Sandstone ** ssories into two distinct series, the ** Cuddapah's or 
Upper Transition and the ” Kumool's” Lower Vindhyans, was first adopted. The rooks belonipug to these two seriee 
oooupy traots iaoladed in the atlas sheets, Nos. 68, 69, 76^ 76, 77, and 7S. (0^ Thm Chingleput JHstrict north of the Pisiamr.~^ 
III the latter part of 1862 the examination of the Chingleput distriot (inclndfid in sheet 78) was o«. mmencod and the 
surrey of so much of it as lies north of the Palaur river, together with adjoining parts of North Arcot, was completed 
* 1 18M s some obscure points being revised in 1866. 'the results were finally published in 1873 in a memoir ” On the 
of Madras*** forming part 1 of Vol. X, Memoirs, Geologiisal Survey of India. Some of the plant remains foond 
in the Shroepermatore division of the Upper Gondwana system were described and figured in part 4 of Vol. I of tho 
** Fossil Flora of the Gondwana system ** (Palseontolcgia Indioa) in a monogtaph on the flora of the ** Outliers on the 
Madras Coast.** (7) The Chingleput District south of the Palaur . — In 1864 the of Chingleput district lying south of tho 

Palaur river and adjoining parts of North and South Aroot (so far as inoluded in the south-east quarter^ sheet 78^ ware 
godogically siapped. In 1866 was surveyed a considerable tract in the centre of North Aroot distriot closing up 
the work between the srea last-mention^ and the western limit of the north-east quarter of sheet 78. For some 
unexplained roasons tl e officer who oonduoted this survey had not written his final reports on these tracts, nor on those 
surveyed hj him in Cuddapah, Bellary and Nellore districts, when he was prematurely out off by death in 1809. Though 
the maps and noCee remain, it would bo difficult for any one not having la^e personal acquaintance vrith the countries 
in question to draw up satisfactory memoirs on the data given by them. A sketch of the geology of North Aroot as far 
as surveyed was drawn up in 1879 (partly from the notes just mentioned) and published in the Becords, Geological 
Harvey of IndiUi Vol. XII. (8) The Otfal-hearimg Beds of Oodavsry Follsy.-— In 1870-71, the Deputy SupmintendenC, 
Geological Survey of India, first connected the known rock formations of Oentral India with those established by the 
gnoibgieal survey in the Madras Presidency, and gave much time and attention to superintending the borings for coal 
on and near the banks of the Oodavery. On this occasion careful traverses of the country were carried from Sironcha 
down to t^ neighbourhood of Noosveed in the Kistna district. In 1872 borings for ooal ware made in a patch of Baran- 
kar rucks (the true Indian carboniferous system) at Bedadnole, 20 miles west of Bajahmondry. 'Unfortunately tue 
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Aroot, CliiTi^lepat, Coimbatore, Godavery, Kistna, Malabar, the Neilgherrj hills, 
the Pulney hills, Salem, the Shevaroy hills and Tinnevelly, have attracted the 
most attention. They are frequent in upland tracts and where the situation is 
waste aud rocky. Rock shrines consist of projecting rocks (called by Europeans 
tors) and rocking stones or large stones naturally poised (called by Europeans 
logg^n stones) ; these being surrounded by double and single rings of rocks. 
Sometimes a large solitary rock is surrounded by a double circle of large stones, 
with two rocks on one side to form an entrance. These appear to have 
been sacrificial spots indicated merely by the presence of the rock. Groups of 
placed rocks are found similar in design to those of Camac in Brittany. They 
are sometimes found alone, but sometimes also round a tumulus hereafter to 
be described. They are often placed in lines with singular exactness. These 


oo»l •eanxH found were of too poor a quality to bo of any practical ralue. The reports on this coal exploration were 
published in several papers in the Hooorda, Ooologicsal Survey of India, Vols. IV, V, and VII. (d) Alleged Discoverie* e/ 
CooZ HtickM tn Bellary and Cuddapah. — fn the autumn of 1870, the presonco of coal rocks having' boon raported by tho 
Superintendent of tho School o£ Aria to have been discoverod near Gouty and Cona Oopalpuud (Todpatry talook) in 
Bellary district, and also noar Cuddapah town, an oCBoial examination was made. A report disproving the assumed 
discoveries was published in Vol. IV of the Kecords, Geologfical fiurvoy of India, IB71. (10) The Singareny 

Chaljleld. — The discovery of tho Singareny coahdeld in the Nizam's territory in 1872, though not strictly belonging 
to the present list of work accomplished by the survey, promises to be of the highest value to the liadras Presidoncy, 
if the ooal-field be connected by a direct i^lway with Baswada, the oenire of the great canal system of the Godavery 
and Kistna deltas and the eastern coast, and the staitii^ point of the Bellary-Kiatua Railway. By these the coal 
raised at Singarohy can easily be distributed to Madras city and the fionth Indian Railway and to the Madras, Great 
Indian Peninsular, and South Mabratta Railways, as well as others yet to be constructed. (11) The Rajahmund^y, 
ViMagapa4am and Kietna Dutrirte, — lu 1872 >73 were surveyed the Rajahmnndry district, the southern extremity 
of YuBgapatana and the northern half of the Kistna district, the results ^eing piiblisbod in 1880 tn the form of a 
memoir ** On the Coastal Region of the Godavery,** which forms part 3 Vol- XVi of the Hetuoirs, Geological 
Surv^ of India. An instrnctive serioa of fossil plants found in the Upper Qondwana beds of Gollapnlly, near EUoro, is 
figured and described in part 4 (** Plants from Gollapnlly**) of Vol. I of the Fossil Flora of the Good wana system 
(Palssontologia Indica). (12) The Wynaud Qold^field. — In 1874-76 the Wynand gold-field was surveyed and the report 
appeared in the Records, Geologieal Survey of India, Yol. VIII, 1876. Another report has also been published on t)ie 
same tract after a second visit. (13) North Nellore and Sonth Kittna IHetriete, — The survey of the northern part of 
Nellore district (north of lat. 15** N.) commenoed in 1868. was resumed early in 1875, extended into the southern half of 
the Kistua district (excluding the Pulnaud) in 1876, and completed in 1877. Tho description of this coastal which 
is included in sheets 75, 76, 94 aud 95 was published in 1879 in part I of Vol. XVI of tho Memoirs, Geological Survey r»f 
India, with the title " Geology of the Eastern Coast from lat. IS** north to Mnsnlipatam.** Some of the very beautifnl 
fossil pUvUts from tho Upper Gontlwana beds of Vomavamm, near Ongole, are figured and described in a memoir on '* The 
Outliers of the Madras,” part 4 of Vol. I of the Fossil Flora of the Gondwnna ByetoRi ( Palicontologla ImHcu). (1 1.) 
Central and Sou^h Nellore. -^1 a 1880 appeared a memoir “ On tho Geology of t)»e Nellore p«»rt?<»n of tho Carnatic,” forinirtg 
part 2 of Vol. XVI of tho Memoirs, Geological Survey of India. A memoir of the gt>olr>gy of tho Pranheetii-Godnvery 
valley (Momoira, Geological 5\irvey of India, Vol. XVIII, part 3) published in 1881 deals only incidcuially with Romo of 
the formations belonging to tho Madras Presidency, which are referred to in rU^cussiog rocks similar ago lying 
ontside the ProRidouey. (16) Revision of Cretaceoue aiui Juraeeic Bede in Tti^hinopoly^^ln Soptember 1877, tho 
cretaceous rocks in Trichinopedy district wore re-visitod and large collections of fossils were taken tbcnco. 'Phe jurassio 
Ootatoor plant beds wero also re-examined for the purpose of comparison with tlie equivalent beds in the Madras and 
Ongole areas. Two short papers fririug the results obtained appeared in the Records, Goologicnl Survey of India, in 
1878. (16) South Tanjore and Trichinopoly, Poodoo€otta}t Stats and North Madura.— dn 1878 was taken up tlic; survey of 
the eon them parts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly districtsof the nortli-eastem part of Madura and of the Poodoocottuli Stato 
within tho limits of Hh€>et 80). The report on this region was published in 1879 in the Records, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XII. (17) Pondicherry Arteeian fFelle. — In 1880 Pondioheny was officially visited for tho purposo 
of inspecting the artesian borings made there by private enterprise. The reports expressod an opinion in favor 
of similar borings being tried in Madras and elsewhere along the coast allnvintn. 7'he reports, two in number, were 
published in Vol. XITI of tho Hecoi'ds, Geological Survey of India. (18) Central and South Travancore, — In 1880-81 
was surveyed a considerable port of Contrtu and Southern Travancore, the Pec rm aid hills being also visitod at tho 
reqnest of the Travancore Government, that report mi^t be made upon supposed auriferous veins in that quarter. The 
report on Travancore api>carcil in the Recoids, Vol. X VI, 1883. (19) ifaiura and Tinnevelly Bietricfe , — la 1880-81 
wo^ was resumed in Madura district and the survey was carried down into Tinnevelly district and on to Cape Comorin. 
This work was continued in 1881-82 and 1882-83 when the survey of the eastern part of both districts was completed 
and the rosults published in 1884 in a memoir on the ** Geology of Madura and Tinnevelly Pistricts ” forming part I of 
Vbl. of the Memoirs, Goological Snrvey of India. (W) SotUh Travancore.— The southern part of *riavancoro 

between Trivandrum and Cape Comorin was surveyed in 1882 and described in a report published in 1883 in Vol. XVI 
of the Recsords. (21) Cave -exploration, JTumooZ XNsfricC.— In the antumn of 1883 was taken up the exploration of tho 
Billa Soorgam Bone Caves, in Kumool district (first noticed by Captain Newbold in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1844), when a considerable number of other oaves previously nnknown was discovered. These isvestigatione 
stUl continue. The results of the cave-exploration have been recorded in two papers In the Records (Vo). XYll, parts 
1 and 4, 1884). Some very good and interesting photographs of the Billa Soorgam and other caves in that part of the 
oonntry have been secured. (22) Nundipoum Talook, X*etna Dietriet , — ^In Jannaiy 1884 was surveyed a considerable 
portion of the Kundigaum talook, Kistna district, a deeo ri ption of which is included in the report on the country 
between the Singareny coal-field and the Kistna river published in Yol. XYIII of (he Records — Febmary 1886. (23) 

Bellary and Anantapore Dietricte , — Tho regular work (ft the gsdogioal survey now in progress is the examination of tho 
great bands of schistose and granitoid gneiss traversing the Bellary and Anantapore districts. (24) MUcellaneoue . — The 
above notes give the }vrincipal items of field-work aooomplishad, or still in progress, in the Madras Presidency, but the 
officers of the survey have rendered to Oovemment diiectlT, or indirectly, various other services. In the case of some 
of the longer memoirs above referred to,, a prlcis of the information ooUeoted was published in the records vqry soon 
after the completion of the survey, to prevent the delay inevitable in the preparation of long reports and the accompany- 
ing maps and other illustrations. Special reports have been made to Gi^emment on q>eoimeus of coal, lignite and 
varions metallio ores submitted for opinion. ConreepoiideDoe bee also been conducted with local officials, commercial 
firms and private individuals about iron ore^ magnesite, ooruadum; gypsum Kaolin, chrome ores and other minerals of 
leal or supposed value. Conimunioations from Ijooal Fund officials and others as to the feasibility of artesian borings, 
some in promising, others in impracticable, localities have been dealt with ^ the officers of the department. Puhlio 
lectures on geology have been delivered at the Civil Kngioeering College. Ae mineral and rock collections snd the 
palseontologioal collections at the Central Mneenm were arranged by officers of the department in 18f^. The officers 
have alto been fi-equent contiibntors of specimens to the Museum in various departments — petrological, mmoialogical, 
palieontologioal, geological and pthnologic^ 
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strubtures •would appear to indicate rude temples. Barrows ax’e found in large or 
small groups. TUey ccmsiat of low tumuli or mounds, surrounded by single, 
double, and treble' circles of large stones and rocks. The upper part of tho 
tumulus contains nothing ; but on digging deeper cists or sarcophagi formed of 
limestone slabs containing skeletons are met •with, and around them urns of black 
and red pottery, with arms, arrow and spear heads, iron tripods, &c., are found. 
In some instances wrought copper and cast bronze belts have been discovered, with 
necklaces made of beads, portions of shells, and similar objects. It is remarkable 
also that an earth not belonging to the locality, red, sandy, or gray, h.‘»s often 
been used to fill up these cairns. The cists lie at a depth of from eight to eighteen 
feet from the surface, and in some cases the space between tho surface and the 
cists is found to contain evidences of human sacrifices, skeletons thi-own in irregu- 
larly, skulls separate from the skeletons, and the like. Tliese are evidently thn 
earliest burial-grounds. Another class of baiTOWs, which in outer appearance and 
construction precisely resemble those above described, contain, buried at greater 
or less depth, urns, large and small, with human ashes, pieces of bone, and 
charcoal. -Archaeologists have found no remains of arms or iron utensils iu these 
last-named cairns. They appear to indicate a later stage of burial, on account of 
the e'vidence of cremation. Cairns are barrows made of stones piled together, in 
place of the ordinary heaps of earth. They abound on the hills of Southern India, 
especially in the parts w))ich are now thickly populated. Some of these are more 
carefully constructed than others, and appear as far as can be seen to range 
throiigh all degrees of antiquity. Dolmens (from the Celtic * daul,’ a table U7id 
* maoD,' a stone) consist of square or oblong erections of various sizes, composed of 
three or more large slabs of stone set upon their edges, and covered' by a table- 
stone which is supported b^ them. They are closed or partially closed on three 
sides, and have one side entirely open. They contain no remains, and are probably 
memorial constructions or cenotaphs. Menhirs (from the Breton ' men ’ ~ atone, 
and ^hir* — high) are free-standing large stones. They are commemorative of 
particular spots. In Ganjam these are foipid as a substitute for cairns to mark 
places of burial. Cistvaens are constructed similarly to dolmens, but have four 
sides closed together, and when perfect they have a slab as cover. They are found 
sometimes isolated, but more usually buried under barrows. They are understood 
to have been u.sed a.s depositories of the ashes of human beings after cremation. 
They contain these ashes, mixed with partly calcined human bones and pieces of 
broken pottery of a red or black colour. Some cistvaens have a round hole in ono 
of the end slabs, from six to nine inches in diameter. This is a point of similarity 
with similar remains in Europe, Southern Russia, Circassia, &c. Tlicso remains 
are generally classed as prehi.storic, but they are at any rate with certainty 
Dravidian. The Coorumbar of the Carnatic still erect dolmens. The Toflahs of tho 
Neilgherry hills still make azhaurams or stone circles. Sucli remains are at present 
known to prevail mostly in Southern and part of Central India, but there is a 
singular resemblance between these and the same kind of remains in the uortherti 
latitudes of Europe. It is probable that they indicate methods of construction 
which are common to all races of men at a certain stage of developroeut.[’] Tho 


[M Skbtch Qbnbral Account of Tumulab Buhkau Placbs. — Introdwtion. — Them? miiy <k*finod h 8 burial-placoM in 
whi^ the remaizu of the dcod. either unbumt or biimt, ere found, accompanied other objoelt wliit h have boon buriod 
eimultazieoudy. The northern countries of Kurope— Denmark, Sweden and Norway —aro particularly full of aueh 
ancient burial-places ; and they have received careful attention from the northern antiquaries, by v/hoin they have been 
divided, acoormnup to their contents, into three classes ; — ^Tumuli of the Stone period ; Tumuli of the Dronse period ; and 
Tumuli of the Iron period. Thoso of the Stone period are considered the oldest boc;iui»e noithor bronze nor iron is 
found. Those of the Bronze period aro considered next oldest, because iron is not found. Tho stone tumuli are often 
of -grmt die, and are peculiarly distinguished by thoir important circles of stones and large stone chambers, in which are 
foond the rsmaini of unbumt bodies, together with objects of stone and amber. This period represents the lowest state 
of civilization ; a state before the intr^uction of metals, when arms and implements consisted of spear -hoads of Hint and 
atTOw-headi of flint or bone. The tumuli of the Bronze period contain relice of burnt bodies, vessels of clay and implo- 
ments omamenta of bronze ; and so show the people in a more advanced state of civilization than the preceding. 
The tumuli of the Iron period show the people in a comparatively advanced state of civilisation. Iron-sworJs, knives, 
and spear-hsads, highly polished vessels, trinkets of ^Id, silver, snd precious stones are found in these, and some of 
them also oemtain sculpturos and inscriptions. Besides tiie countries above mentioned, tumuli are found in Germany, 
FVance, Spain, Portugal, Groat Britain, Biberia, America and India. In Europe tumuli belonging clearly to each of 
the thm periods are common. In the south of India, iavestiMtion hse not been sufficient to make a similar deflnition ; 
and it cannot be said whether the tumuli do or do not m nack to the earliest period. (2) Tumular burial wiihaui 
ar§famtion* — ^llite behmgs to races quite beyond the reach of mstory. (3) Xwmi«lar burial vrith eremation, — The earliest 
accounts of tumular burial accompanied by cremation are given in the Iliad. The account of the funeral of Patrodus 
demrilies how the body was left burning during the night, and the embers were quenched with wine in the morning ; how 
the ashes wm inclosed in an um, and placed near the centre of the place oecupisd by the pyre which was surrounded by an 
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names by which these remains are known to the natives in Southern India .are very 
various. On the AYest Coast a special kind of menhir is found called by tlie natives 
topicull, hat stone ; or kodeycull, umbrella stone. A more general term on the 
West Coast is nannanautioull meaning stone standing over a place where treasure 
is hid. A cairn is called by the Badagahs of the Neilghcrries poccull or navel- 
stone; and a barrow is called by them ponoooly or gold-pit. At Devanoor in the 
South Arcot district a large menhir hi the middle of a number of dolmens is called 
cutcherry-cull or the stone of office. In the Chingleput district a tumulus goes 
by the name of Coorumbar-inode, or Coorumbar’s mound. In the Teloogoo country 
stone monuments are called raeshasa goondloo or rocks of the giants, but tliis i.s a 
sanscritized term. The most prevalent term in Southern India is P.andicoozhy 
or pit of the Paundie.s. This is plainly associated with the n.ame of the Pandya 
.country, for whicli see the first foot-note in the present work, under the heading 
Mahabharat. Paundy is the oldest Tamul word for a Taruulian. 

729. The archa;ologic.al remains of Southern India usually styled historic fall 
under five principal classes: — architecture, sculpture, coins, inscriptions, and mili- 
tary works and records. The architecture is divided into the two great classes of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, each widely distinct from the other. The Hindoo 
architecture may be sub-divided according to style into four classes ; Carnatic, 
Chalookyan, Booddhist, and Jeina. A detailed description of each of these will bo 
found under those titles in Volume III, and need not here bo repeated. The 
Camatio style, otherwise called the Dravidian, is practically the indigenous stylo 
of the Presidency ; though the Chalookyan prevails in its most northern parts. Tin; 
remains of the ancient Booddhist architecture are only found in the Godavery ami 
Kistna districts, in the neighbourhood of the Kistna river, 'i’ho remain.s of J»?ina 
architecture are found all over the Presidency, and especially on the West. Coast ; 
but it is still only an occasional style. In Vol. II, App. XXXVllI, will be found a 
list of conjectural and approximate dates assigned to the principal llimloo temple.s, 
«&c., in the Presidency, according to the most recent researciie.s. The Mahmueilan 
architecture .special to Southern India is Also treated of in V’^olunie 111 timkr that 
title. The three Dekliany stylos are the Bahminy, the Beejapore, and the (iolcomlah. 
The Mysore style of the end of t he eighteenth century has also been reckoned a.s a 
separate Mahomedan style. The sculpture of Southern India i.s almost nece.ssarily 
limited to the Hindoos, as the Mahomed.an religion forbids the re|)ri'sentafion of 
anything living, either man or animal. It is divided into the four clas.ses (>f indigo- 
nous, Booddhi.st, Jain, and Brahrninical, according to the religious l)olief.s which 
occasioned thorn. The indigenous sculptures consist of nagaculls or serpent figiuv.s, 
veeraoulls or figures of heroes, and representations of village goddesses, demons, 
&o. The Booddhist sculptures consist of bas-reliefs and detached statiu*.s. The 
principal subjects of Booddhist sculptures are shown in Vol. II, A[)p. XXXVII. 
The Jain sculptures are for the most part restricted to a represen t:it ion of tlieir 
twenty-four hierarchs whose names and distinctive symbols are shown in the s.aino 
appendix. The Brahrninical sculptures are nearly countless ; see the list of the 
principal in the same appendix. Their subjects are generally forms of Brahma, 
Vishnoo, or Shiva ; but others also are met with, more especially the figures of the 
larger animals, the lion, elephant, bull, and horse. The question of South Indian 
antiquarian coins is being treated by Messrs. Elliot and Thomas in the publication 
“ Numismata Orientalia,” but it is not known when tbo work will be completed. 
They fall under the classes of Roman coins, brought to India after the coniiuest of 
Egypt by the Romans at the beginning of the Christian era ; Arab coins from Egypt 


artificial mibatructuro ; and how loose earth was then heaped above the whole bo as to form a mound. Ezckiol (11. C. 687) 
uredioting the fatl of * Moshoch and Tubal ' says * they are all ^ne down to hell with their weapons of war ; and they 
Mre laid their swords under their h«uids.* Those were the iniiabitaDU of the neighlxmrhood of the Caucasus mountains 
and the Black Sea, and probably the Sci-tbians of Herodotus. Tacitus, in the flrat century, A.D., says of the Ocmians, 
that * the bodies of illustrious men were consumed with a particular kind of wood, but the funeral pile was nrithc r 
strewed with costly garments nor enriched with fragrant spices. The arms of the deceased were committed to the fiaiues 
and sometimes oven his horse. A mound of car& was then raised to his memory, as a better sepulclLTu than thuho 
elaborate structures which, while they indicate the weakness of human vanity, arc at host hut a burden to th** dc.Ld.’ 
(4) Historical timit of tumulnr hnrini. — Tumular burial disanpoared before Hindooism, Judaism, MahomodantHin, and 
Christianity. The Aryan Hindoos (whether Brahmins, Booddiitsts, or Jains) first burn their dead ; they then ^father tbe 
ashfts and throw them into a ninning stream, or in the case of distinguishod persons they sometimes pLico tlu.'iu tu .in 
um and bur>' them. But in no rase is tliere any tumular burial. The SeraVic raocs liaro from the eai-licii^t ixTj<*its 
observed the custom of burying their dead unbumt and unmaimed. The same is the case with the Arabs. Chriatiuaity 
has coatinued the practice. 
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and Syria; Mahomedan Indian coins dating from tho middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and Hindoo coins not of great antiquity. A sketch history of Mnhorae- 
dan and Hindoo coinages will be found in the article on Time, Money, Weight s, 
and Measures. Inscriptions have been divided for all India into the following 
classes : — (1) early Booddhist, in Indian Pali, from B.C. 250 to 50, on pillars, 
rocks, and caves ; (2) later Booddhist, in Indian Pali, from A.D. 0 to A.D. 400 ; 
(3) Indo-Scythian, in Aryan Pali, from B.C. 100 to A.D. 100, on stone slabs, 
copper-plates, and seals; (4) early Brabminical, in Sanscrit, from A.D. 100 to 
600; (6) mediaeval Brahrainical, in Sanscrit, from A.D. 600 to 1193; (6) later 
Brabminical, in Sanscrit, from A.D. 1193 to 1750; (7) early Mahomedan, in Kutic 
and Arabic, from A.D. 1193 to 1451 ; (8) later Mahomedan, in Persian, from 
A.D. 1461 to 1750, on masjids and tombs of the Moghul emperors. Tho Asoca 
inscriptions at Jowgada in Ganjam illustrate the first class. The Amravatty tope 
has inscriptions under the second class. The copper-plates and stones of the 
Chalookya rajahs illustrate the fifth class. Those of the Vijianugger dynasty 
illustrate, the sixth class. Tho list at foot [*] shows the principal old forts, Hindoo 
and Mahomedan, in the Presidency. The next foot-note [*] shows monuments of 
interest connected with British history in this Presidency. 


[*] Li»T of THB PKINCIPAL aiTR« OK UlNDOO J M A 

Ahtoor in Salem diatrirt. ‘ 

Ainboordruof^ in North Arcot diRtrict. 

Arcoti Hindoo; now almost ruitiod. 

Ariaiicooppam near Fondichorry ; Hindoo. 

Arnoo in North Arook t Hindoo ; in rtiins. 

Hellary i Uiuduo, 16th cnntiiry A.O. 

HoVdiily in V'izii^patam district; Hindoo. 

Cnnitfhorry in Kolloro di«tri«.lj HindtK), 13tb contiiry 
A.L>. ; un a hill 1,500 feet above tbo sea. 

Caiinanoro in Malabar ; Hindoo. 

( .’aroongooly in Chinginput district. 

Chetpat in South ArooC district ; Hi:>do<i. 

Cbctwye in Malabar; Hutch, A.D, 1717. 

Oiifiglopnt ; liifidoo, 10th <;enturv A.D. 

Cbutidragherry in North Aroot ; Htn<l(.K>, A.D. 1510. 

Cocl)in in Malabar; First huroju'an fort in India, Por 
guose, A.D. 1503; now ruined and occupied by a lig 

Covt long in Chingleput district ; Mahuniodun, A.D. 1745 ; 
blown up in A.D. 1752 by Clive. 

Ciiibbiloro in South Arcot ; Mahomedan ; in ruins. 

De\ncottah in Tanjore, on the coast at the mouth of tho 
Coleroon river ; an early settloment of the Fast India 
Company ; ruined. 

DImraupooram in Coimbatore district ; the fort disujantlod 
in A.D. 1792. 

Dindigul in Madura district, on a rock, l, 22 '!l fert high; 
Hindoo; was t>ocapie<l by the HritiHh until A.D. 18tX> ; 
is of grtmt natural strength. 


r Fokts t THE 

Fort St. David in South Arcot, l7th coutuiy A.D. ; )uirt 8 
arc in good preservation ; it is a bindinark for niuriiiers. 

Fort St. George; Hritisli, A.D. 

Ganjam; Fast India Company > Fort, A D. 17(18. 

Gotirramcondah in Cudilapal* ; Hindoo. 

Gooty iu Hellary district; Mnhnitin, lllth century A.D. 

1 Gun iicote in Cuddapuh di«t riot, l.OVti feet high; Hindoo, 

I A.D. 1589. 

JlnjeO in South Arcot; Hindoo, A.D. 14't2 ; there are 
several fine buildings in the fort. 

Pulghaut in Malabar; Hindoo. 

Penoocondah in Bollary district ; Hindtici; aftorwanls 
occupied by Mahomodann, who left many huildingH. 

Pcrma<Joil in South Arcot; Hindoo; on a hill 370 feet 
high. 

lioyadroog in Bellary district ; Hindoo. 

Siittimuiigalam is Coimbatore district ; Hindoo, 

Tanjore j Hindtio; occupiod by the MahrattaR. 

Tolliclierry in Malabnr ; Hindoo ; used as a jail. 

Trsnquobar in Tasjoro , built by the Danes, A.D. ICdW-. 

Trivandruiu in Travancoro ; Hindoo; full of quaint woo*leu 
buildings- 

Tyaugadroog ; South Arcot ; old Hindoo. 

Vollore i North Ar<v.>t , Hindoo, 15(X). 

Viaoocondah in tho Kiatna district ; old Hindoo. 


[*] fOBEIC MoNrMBNTS CONffECTKD WITH BRITISH HiSTOBT. 

Bronze statue of General Neill, 1st M-vuimi Fusiliers, in the Mount Eoad, Madras. 

Statue of Sohwarti by Flaxman in the church at the little fort, Tanjore. 

Tcfwer on the coast at Shalwanaicakanputnam iu Taajore district, crecteil by the late Hajah of Tanjore to commemo- 
rate tho battle of Waterloo. 

Monument oo the Hed Hills, west of Hondioherry*, to Major Stovens, Chiof Engineer- Villcd in the trenched during the 
siege of Pondicherry, 1778. 

Obelisk at Cottaoooppam, north of Pondichorry, over graves of soldiers killed at the siege of Pondiohei 17 , 1700. 

Cenotaph at Trioalore to the memory of Aithur French, tf.C.S., who died at CaddoJore in 1823. 

Monuments to offioers'who fell or diod of wounds received at Paucbaiilamc^rohy, 1799-81, at Vollatiram, Tiuni-velly 
district. 

Bronze equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, in the Mount Road, Madras. 

On the parade-ground facing tho Council House at Madras, stone canopy covaiing a large pedestrian marble stamp, of 
the Marquis of Cornwallis on a marble pedestal, decorated with groups of flgfures in alto-roliovo, repreiKuitiDg the 
stSrrender of the sons and suite of Tip]>oo Sultan. 

Monument at Putticondah built iu memory of Sir Thomas Munro, erected on the spot whore he died of cholera. 

White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro in the Fort Church, Ma<lx*as. 

Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an iron railing cast from tho cannon taken at tho sirgu of Seringa, 
patam, 1799, by the troops under his command; opposite tho High Court, Madras. 

Conoiaph to Colonel Dalrymplo on the Parade-ground, St. Thomas' Mount. 

Obelisk in memory of General Sydonham at St. Thoiu^',, Mount. 

Granite column to Colonel Noble, erected by the men of tho Horse Artillery at 8 t. Tbomas* Mount. 

A half-length marble bust by Chantrey to Colonel Noble, placed by the offioers. Royal Horse Artillery, in the Church, 
St. Thomas* Mount. 

Madras Memorial Hall, erected by public 'subacriptioo in memory of the Madras Presidency not joining in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1867* 

Monuments to Colonel Brown and Captain Hislop, killed in the battle of Poolalore, Conjeeveram, 1781. 

Moonment on th# Bnoe^oovrse, Ouindy, to the memory of Major Donald Mookay* who died in 1788. 

CyoloM mooaiDMit in tho Fort at Masolipatam to the momorv of tbooo vrbo perished in 1884 
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730, Tlie general archaeological top<^raphy of the Presidency is shown in 
tabular form by districts in the foot-note, Reference may also be made to the 

Litfr oir TUP principal objccth up AkcU'COlogical Intbrbst in tmic Prisipkncy, aiihangeb uy districts. 


District. 

1 Talook. 

1 Village. 

Ananta|K)re .. 
Aroot, North.. 

Tadpatry 
Throughout 
(Joodiynttam 
rind dhttor 
Puhrmnair 
ChuudragLej 

Tadpatry 

Chun drag herry 


Chuudraghei 

Tiroom allay 

I Upper Tripatty 


Carve 

Vclloi 

) 

ver Tri patty 
biany 

Arcot, South.. 

Do. 

Cuddaforc 

Mauraandore 

Cuddaloro 




Jinjee 


Do. 

Ciillftcoorchy 

Permacoil 

Tyaugadroog 


Tri non 

1 Chidiin 

ChidumbHram 

Bellary 

Tloovif hiidgally 
lloHpet 

Do. 

Maugninrii ... 

Vijiaiiugger in th 
li til its of Caiiialau 
pooraoi. 



! Do. 

Du. in the limits of 
ilunipy. 



Do. in the Itrritts of 
Vcncatapooram. 

Canara, South. 

Tbronghout 
Oodipy ... 

Nixnbaupoorani 

Ceurcal 

Chingleput ... 

Mangalore 

Do. 

1 Throughout 
Sydapett 

Tenoor 

Moodbidry ... 


Do. 

Do. 

Chingleput 

St. Tboioas* Mount. 

Pallavarmm 

MauveUipooram 


Conjeeveram . 

Conjeeveram 


Throughout 

CoUegaul 

Coimbatore 

Caroor 

ShivuMunoodmaa ... 
Peroor 

Caroor 


Name or description of object. 


Two groat gopoomms of a deserted temple. 

Several rock-cut Jeiea memorials. 

Xiobuens, stone-circlos, Ac. 

N. 

Small dolmens by modem Coorumbar. 

(1) Kajah Mahaul or Rajah’s palace. Built by the Teloogoo 
kings. Rajab Shrcerungaroyer of that dynasty is Raid to have 
signed the treaty granting the pctticincnt of Mndraa to the 
English in the centre room in 1G39. The mahaul is unique 
for strength and poculisrity of arehitccturo ; built ulinost 
entirely of granitn^ no wo^ being on^ployed. (2) Uunei* 
Maliauh a smaller building adjoining. 

Formerly a Jeina centre. A J#*ia figure horo IdJ feet higli. 

I Sacred hill and great rumple, changed by Kainanooja from 
worship of Shiva to that of Vishnoo. 

Temples. 

Ancient temple with inscriptions. 

Temple. The marriage mnntapam is noteworthy. 

The Delhi gate. Ancient seat of the Carnatic family. 
Citadel defended by Clive. 

I Jeina rock^out caves. 

(1) The garden house. Built about 1738. Was more than onco 
captured by the French. During the p<;riod froxi\ 1746 to 
1752, when Fort St. David was the chief Bcttlement on the 
Coromandel Coast, this building is said to have been tlie 
Governor's roBidence. (2) At Fort St. David some ronmina 
of the stibtorraneoaM gallery which ran round the fort under 
the giaoia and of the mines leading off from it were not 
long ago discovered and opened up. (3) An obelisk to the 
memory of Major Stevens, killed at the siege of Fyndi- 
«?hcrry in 1778. (4) Some old tombs in an ancient gntvcA'ard 
at Cnddaloro. (6) An old grave -yard near Fort St David. 
Fortress on throe hilln. Stormed by the French, and pillars 
taken to Pondicherry. 

Fort coDtoBted by French and fioglish. 

Fort built by the French. 

Mahomodan Fort. 

Fire lingam. One of the five great hngams of India. 

Air lingam, invisible. 

Temple of VengopaulBnwmy remarkably sculptured. 

Temple oi Anontasawmy of pociiliur conHtnictiou. 

Temple of Pattnbhirama. Temple of Cooinbhara. Mattnin of 
Chondrasliokham. Rock. cut room or hull. Teinjde of Yol^ 
lamina. A tower, the top of which ia in the shape of a lotuH. 
Another tower (dark). Palace with spiral etfpH. Anosul- 
uinntapam, or olophnnt stables. Nowbutkhana. The gym nu- 
sium of Atc.hoot.a How. Agasagitty Mahaul, or Washormiin’s 
Palace. Temple of Ha^oiira Ratnchendra. 'Veluniancv, i.c., 
a houBu in the grountl. Wocalihonda or Bmb. Bhoc'tnani- 
baugaloo. or Bhcon'va’s gate. Gaiinagitty (or oiluiongei A'') 
Temple. 

Oi>grnniirasiiT>Uu'8 temple. Krishnnpooram temple. Woi;a. 
Uhonda temple. 

Sausivecanl Benakappa. Mantapam of Uemacoota. Cudlecaul 
Benakappa. Mantapam of Nija Linga. Manmata Mattam. 
Temple of Yedura Basappa. 

Mantanga bill. Bazaar and temple of A tohootapooram. Temple 
of Rungasawmy- Temple of Rama. Vorauha temple. Manlya. 
nanda Ragoonatfaasawmy. Temple of Goddada Simhappa. 
Remarkable mound of calcareous scoria. 

Kagaoalla and Veeracalls. 

Jeiua monolithic statue, 42 feet high . Only two similar exist, 
one next mentioned, and one at Shraovana Belgola, in 
Mysore. 

Jeina statue, 85 feet high. 

Jeiua temples. Style, stone imitating wood. 

Stone monuments. 

Church erected over traditionaiy site of St. Thomas’s martyr- 
dom. 

Stone orose in the church. 

Ulll called by the Brahmins after the 6re Pandavas. 

Called Seven Pagodas. This great Dravidian work waa 
executed by the Patlavas. See Vol. lit. 

Th^tMt Pallava Dynasty. Great Shiva temple, Ac. 

Stone monuments. Roman coins. 

Buins of an ancient city. 

Carved temple. 

Ancient temples said to have been built by Chela kings. 
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different district notices in Vol. II, App. XII. The Jowgada inscription, Boodcihist 
Amravatty tope, stone monuments at Mauvellipooram, and ruins of the Hindoo 


District. 


Talook. 


Cochin 


Cuddapnh 


O an jam 


flodari*ry 


Thronghoni ..t 
Voilpaud 
Hadanapully ... 

Cttddapah 

J ammalmudoo- 
goo. 

Throughout . . . 
Chicacole 


Do. 

Do, 

Muodasa Zcmio- 
darrj. 

Berliamporo ... 
Bhadrachel lam 
and RokapulJy. 
Bamchoiidra* 


Village. 


Name or dcBcription of object. 


Cochin 


Cranganoro 

Putiioaud ... 
Tiroocore ... 
Tiroovilvamnllay 
Triahoova Poroor 
Coccaud 

Goorramcondah 

Sompully 

CiiddapaU 

Gundicolo Hill 


Ohicacolo 

('oliiigaputam 
I’oorooB hotta pore 
Mahcndragbcrry 
Mount. 

Jowgada 


Old churohi onco a cathedral. Tomb of Vahco da Ganui. 
Kuina of AJbuquerque^a fortificationa. Jewieh aynagogiuN 
and clook 200 yeara old. 

An early eettlement of tho Jewa. ShunkaracUar^'a boru 
here. 

Sereral temploa and dolmoua. 

Temide in a oave. 

Temple and rock*eut cavea. 

Temple. 

Book-cut care. 

Forts of Poli^ra. 

Old palace with npstaira. 

I Pagoda. Carved monolith ia front with carvings, Ficwco 
paintings. 

Four Imi I dings formerly occupied oh pulacce of thu Nawub of 
Cuddapah. 

Two temples constructed about TOO^'oara ugo, and one muHtjtt)' 
built about 400 years. 

Brahininical and Mahomcdan remains. MiMvhirs erected by 
m(»dcm Sowraha. 

First rnpital of the old Calinga Kingdom. innupj*- 

hcre, 200 years old and ntore. 

Another capital of Caliuga. Large moHCfue. 

Stonu.ciit geddess. 

Four temples on tho summit. 

Rock engravings exhibiting the Asoca tablet . 

Stone monuments and circles. 


Drauksliaramam 


Largo temple. 


Kistna 


Kurnool 


Madura 


Malabar 
Ncilglierrics 
Nellore .A 
Salem 


Tanjore 


TinnevclJy 


Trichinopoly... 

Vitagapaiam. 



Dendalore ... 


Narsaporo 

Goontoor 


Madapollam 

Oonciavuily 


Sattenapolly 

Pnlnand 

Goodivanda 

Beswada 


Amravatty 

Pidoogooraula 

Qoodivauda 

Bozwada 


VInoooondah 

Karsarowpett 

Beswada 

Sattonapully 

Kundigauma 


Throughout 

Sirwail 

Nundiootcoro 


Vinoocondah 
Condaveod 
Condapilly ... 

Dellamcondah 
Karaireddipully Hill. 
Fartiaul 


Aliohalam ... 
Srisboilam ... 


Coileoontla Owk 

Madura ... Madura 


Pulney 

Rarouaud Zemin- 
dairy. 

Throughout . . . 
Throughout . . . 
Oodayag berry . . . 
Throughout . . . 
NaincuU 
Salem 

Throughout . . . 
Tanjoro 


Pulnoy Hills 
Rsmeswaram 


Oodayagherry 


Shevaroy Hills 
Tanjore 


Negapatam 
Combaconam ... 
Throughout 
AmbaMmoodram 
Teucaray 
Do. 

Tencauay 

Taucamy 


Ncgapatarn 

Combaconam 


Shennadovy 
Aditchannlloor 
Nullamullay 
Courtallam ... 
Korkay 


Ottapidaiiram... 
Tiiehluopoly ... 
Oodayarpolliefm 
Triohinopoly ... 
Visagap^m ... 


Caloogoomullay 
Trichinopoly 
G angaycnnoapoorain 
Shraanini^Mii 
ViaagapaUu 


Formerly part of the city of Vaigy, capitwl of tho old Voigy 
Kingdom. 

Fort. The chintzes of trade called after thiK place. 
Four-storeyed rook*cut templo» made by Cbaiookyas^ CoIuhisuI 
statue of Viahnoo in the third storey. 

Remains of the great Booddhist tope. Boo Vol. III. 

The mound. 

A colossal figure of Booddha in the enolosure of a choultry. 
Religious centre of the ancient Vongy kingdom. Hooddhs 
image (stone and copper) in the library. 

A celobratod inuutapam. 

The fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

A remarkable carvod stone. 

Site of Qolcondah diamond mines. 

Poligar forts. Inscriptions. 

Ancient templob. 

Great temple on the Kistna river, Burroundod by many niinor 
temples. 

Formerly the scat of a local lino of pow<*rful Hindrxi 
Great Shiva tomplo. Trimal Kairk*s ))alatH». Tamkatii Uun- 
galow. said to hare been built by tbo DTioient kings us a 
stand whence to witness tho fights of wild beauts. 

Dolmens. 

Temple, object of pilgrimage to Hindoos tliroughtMit India. 

Specimen of the best Dravidian style. 

Dolmens. Bock-cot scolpturcH. 

Cairns, barrows, cistvaens, cronilochs* 

Hill-fort. 

Stone monuments. 

Embankment on the side of tbo Curoovattaur river. 

Cairns and cromlechs. 

Templea and Jeina remains. 

Auciont temple. Tho only large Dravidinn toinpb* kruovn lo 
be built on a pro-designod plan tbroug bout. I'uliuc of the 
late Rajah. 

Temples. 

Temples. 

Nagacnils. . Veeraculls. Old coins. 

Bepulohral urns. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

The sJAxsi of the Greeks. First known seat of the old Dra- 
vfdian dynaetles. Receded inland and superseded by 
CauyaL It by Tniloorin. 

Rook-cut temple and Jeina insoHptions. 

Nawab'e palane. Haia Qnard gate. 

Old temple. 

The great Ylshnoo temple. 

Durgah on the hilL 
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Vijianugger city, are perhaps of the roost salient interest for different reasons. 
Southern India is filled with temples in the Dravidian style. Volume 11 [ contains 
a detailed notice, of a considerable number of the sites of these antiquities. The 
accompanying map indicates roughly the sites of particular archajological interest 
in Southern India. 

731. Nature of Government Operations. — The Government have for the last 
four years employed an Archmological Surveyor. [*] The officer who at present 
holds the appointment is employed conjointly by the Bombay Government, the 
establishment under him being however separate. Three volumes of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of Southern India have been published. The first volume contains a list 
of the antiquities to be found in the different villages and towns of the Presidency 
arranged by districts. The second volume contains lists of stone and copper-plato 
inscriptions first chronologically and then dynastically arranged ; with a historical 
sketch of the different ancient Hindoo and Mahomedan dynasties. The third 
volume contains a detailed account of different marbles taken from the Araravatty 
stoopa. A certain number of objects of antiquarian interest are specially in charge 
of the Revenue or Public Works Departments. There are also very numerous 
public monuments, buildings, including all pagodas and mosques, still used as 
places of worship, which are in the hands of private individuals or corporations. 
A scheme for the conservation of the latter is under consideration. Section 23 of 
India Act XX of 1863 (the Religious Endowments Act) provides that nothing in 
that Act is to prevent the Government using their power otherwise given them by 
Regulation for taking steps to prevent injury to buildings remarkable for their 
antiquity, or for their historical or architectural value. 


ARCHITECTURE. ♦ 

732. Introduction. — The indigenous styles of Hindoo and Mahomedan archi- 
tecture being matters mainly of autiquarian interest are treated under Archmology. 
The Mahomedan styles of Ahmedabad, Boejapore, &c., the Hindoo style of the 
Carnatic, the English Gothic style, and the Italian Renaissance style have each 
been introduced by the Engineers of the Public Works Department with modifica- 
tions to suit modern local requirements of arrangement and economy. In the 
style of the Government civil buildings of the pa.st century, the Italian element 
must be said to predominate ; and the whole, though not equal to the traditional 
native styles as regards suitability to the climate and to oriental scenery, is 
nevertheless distinguished for lightness and elegance. 

733. Government Architect. — With a view to the improvement of architec- 
tural and structural designs in the buildings of the Public Works Department, the 
Madras Government have now for fifteen years entertained at head-quarters a 
Consulting Architect similar to those entertained in Calcutta and Bombay, to whom 
all projects for important buildings are sent, and from whom designs for various 
purposes are called for. In nearly all cases the design merely is called for, and 
the execution is handed over to tho Public Works Department, subject to general 
superintendence by the Consulting Architect. Some works at the Presidency town 
however are put under the direct charge of the Architect, who then executes them 
with Public Works subordinate agency. The following points have always been 
kept in view by the Madras Consulting Architect ; the capabilities of the various 


['] Skstcb HiSToiT or Government Operation b.-* An aPclia»ologic«i tiirver of India wm formally begun nndor 
General Cunningham in IBTi* In 1873 Dr. Bargeei waa appointed Archmologioal Barveyor of Westeru India, including 
the Bombay Ppeeidonoy, Boinde, together with the aoathern half of lUjpootana» Halwab» the Berars, part of the Central 
Frorinoeeand Hyderal^. In 1879 the Secretary of State proposed arrangements for sn archaeological survey of 
Madras* and tho matter was taken up by the Goverument, who decided to place it under Dr. Burgees without prejod ice 
to his dntaes under other Governments. As a preliminary to this survey however Mr. R. Sewell of the Madras Civil 
Service was put on special duty from January 1881* to ooUect and arrange as complete lists as posiible of all the 
autiqoarian remains in the Presidency. Mr. Soweirs special duty oontinued till April 1883. Dr. Burgess took up his 
appointment as Asohmological Surveyor in November 1881. The work in 1881*83 consisted ohiofly in a vtsit to tho 
Bo^dhist stoopa or tope at Am^vatty in the Kietna district, whioh had shortly before boon excavated by orders of 
Government^ and the transfer tlTonce m a large number of the moet oharaoteristio aculpturee to the Central Museum 
as Madnw. A nnmber of Amravatty marbles were found at Beswads^ The work in 18^*83 was miscellanoons. The 
survey of the ancisiit boildings at Hompy or Vijianugger in tho BeUary district was begui^ is October 1883, and is now 
in progreis* 
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materials peculiar to the country, the ^velopment of ideas and forms suitable to 
the climate and situation, and the suppression of ornament wliicli docs not simul- 
taneously serve a useful end. The introduction of European taste is avoided, Avilh 
tho two-fold object of developing aids indigenous to the country, and of dispensing 
with Eui'opcau ornamental materials difficult to import or imitate. Attempts are 
at present being made to erect buildings in which exterior stucco is absent ; and 
brick, stone, and other durable materials are employed in their natural and uncon- 
cealed state. A Government brickdold is conducted by the Consulting Architect, 
in Avhioh superior bricks, tiles, pavements, stained glass, and terracotta are manu- 
factured. Among tho more important buildings designed by tho Government 
Architect during the past few years at Madras are tho Presidency College, the 
Senate House, the llovcnue Board buildings, the Central Railway Station, tho 
Lying-in Hospital, the Cliepauk Public Works Officqs and the Postal and Telegraph 
Office. In the provinces the Combaconain College, the Napier Museum at 
Trivandrum, the Lawrence As 3 'lum at Ootacamund and several churches have been 
built. Among the works of restoration and adaptation are Trimal Naick’s jialaco 
at Madura, the old palace at Trichinopoly, and tho noAv palace at Royapettah, 
Madras, With tho exception of the Presidency College, the Lying-in Hospital, the 
Chepauk Public Works Offices at Madras, and the Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund, 
the Avhole of these buildings have been constructed in quasi-orieuial styles, with 
similar ornamentation. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

734. Description op toe Institution. — Tho school [’] is divided into two 
branches, an Industrial School and a Draw'ing and Painting Academy, the lattci- 
being only lately instituted. In tho Industrial School all students pass a cour.sif 
of freehand and model-drawing and then proceed to special tvork, for instance, 
goldsmith’s work, wood-carving, pottery, wood and coppei'jilato engraving, etching, 
inodolling, glass-painting, house-decoration, Ac. There are .scliolanships varying 
from 5 to 3 5 rupees jier mensem. The aim of this branch is by the use of good 
examples of Indian art to endeavour to some extent to counteract tho injurious 
influence which the largo importations of European inanufactures of the woi’st 
possible design have had on tho native handicrafts, and ahso to train students for 
engraving and other useful occupations. The school is at ])resent under great 
disadvantages oiving to tho want of good examples of Indian work to sot boforcs the' 
students. Casts of good Indian wood and stone carving, examples of goldsmitli’s 
work, printed cottons, photographs to a large scale of wall decoration ami archi- 
tectural detail, &c., arc the articles most needed. In the pottery connected with 
this branch, besides ornamental ware and terracotta work for public buildings nml 
stained glass ivindoivs, largo quantities of insulators and porous cells for the Tele- 
graph department, bread-pans for the Commissariat, gallipots for the Medical 
department, and w'^orks of a similar kind, such as roofing and flooring tiles, &c., 
are made. They arc of good manufacture and can be profitably sold at prices much 
below imported articles. It has been proposed to form this section into a separate 
establishment. In tlie Drawing and Painting Academy the course of instruction is 
similar to that adopted at South Kensington. It includes clcmon.tarv and advanced 
drawing and painting, modelling, Ac., and painting and modelling from life. Tho 
fees are considerably higher than in the Industrial School. There were 147 pupils 
on the rolls at the close of tho year 1863>d4. 


[*] Sketch IIimtorv «k the School of Auts. — Tho School of Indmtrial Arts wah cBtnlOiftlicU privately hy Pr. 
llnnUT in 1850, »incl wan inii»poitt?d till 1865 by foct from pupils, by paymcnla for drawiti;^, onfcnivitiga, ao*l other wmk 
turned out in tho schoo), and hy email contrtbutiotie from tho pubUo. , In 1856 tho eeho<il wiw taken iifi by fi'ovenimeiu. 
and li comnutteo, ill comiiiiinjcutioii with Dr. Hunter, laid down rules and a cdiirao of instruction. Owiu^ to tho 
difticiilty of ftuding at the nanio tiino coni|iotont tochiiioal instruciora and a auitahhi rlnss of atudentii, tin* uiclhcHl of 
the .school has t-oiaewhat faUeti away from tho intonliona of Govorninont ns then ovproHKed. Of late howevor thr* 
institution has on(?nK*^d fnirttcnlar ntteuiion and ufforts aro being made to oxtciid its nsiTulnens. It is ntuKrstood that 
the Madras schr^l hiiH breii aduptod as a model in Calcutta and liombay* Tho Institulion has till rcevnily ami 
for a long period boon under tho charge of Mr. 11. F. Chisholm. 
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MADRAS MUSEUM. 

735. Descbiptios. — The Madras Government Central Museum, still so called 
though there are at present no others, [‘] has for its chief object to encourage a 
taste for, and afford means for popular instruction in Indian Geology, Botany, and 
Zoology. It is also intended to develop the resources of the country by exhibiting 
raw products, to provide facilities for the scientitic teacher or student of natural 
history or forestry, and to illustrate the ethnology and archaeology of the Presi- 
dency and the manners and customs of its aboriginal inhabitants. The Museum 
possesses two well appointed libraries open to the public daily, one scientific, and 
one general. The museum itself is divided into the following rooms or sections : — 
‘ Geology,’ including Mineralogy and Economical and district Geology ; ‘ Botany,’ 
practical, systematic and morphological ; ‘ Zoology,’ including a room devoted to 
mammals and birds, a room devoted to fish and reptiles, a room devoted to 
mollusca, Crustacea, some of the lower forms of the animal kingdom and osteology, 
aod a collection of insects ; * Raw Products and Manufactures,’ vegetable and 
animal (including timbers and forest products) ; ‘ Machinery and models of tools, 
&o. * Ethnology and Antiquities ;* and ‘ Numismatology.’ The Museum is open 
to the public every week-day ‘ free of charge,’ and a special arrangement exists for 
the admission of * gosha ’ women. In the list given below [*] is shown the cata- 
logues and other publications rtublislied in connection with the Museum, and in the 


[>] Skbtcb HfSTOBT OF m THB Pebbidbnct- — ^The afforU of Governmoat to otiablish Museums ia this 

Profiidcncy eommoao«»d, under authority of the Court of Dirocton, in 1S61.^ In that y^ the Madraa literary Society 
presented to Goremment a coUoction of geoloncal specimens, and this, with the duplicates Inft after dosfMitching tho 
articlea for the Great Eahibition in Hyde Park, Ixindon, formed the nucleus of what is now tho Govermnent (Central 
hfuseum^ Bubsequently in 1855 subordinate Museums were established at BoUary, Cuddalore, Mangalore, Bajahmundry, 
and Ootacamiind* partly for local purposes and partly with tho object of eervina as feeders for tho Central Museum at 
Madras. These were not successful principally for want of competent agency, and with tho oxception of the one at Bajah- 
mundry they ware closed in June 1861. In 1862 manv of the articles collected in the up-country musoums were trans- 
forred to 31adras. In the case of Ootacamund the allowance of Rupees 100 per mensem withtmwn from the MuKimm 
was transferred to the Public Library tbero, and so continued till 1875, in which year both it and tho grant fnr the 
lUjahmundiy Museum were discontinuod. lu 1855 the formation of a Zoological Garden in connection with tho Contral 
Museum was sanctioned, and the animals wore retained there till 1863, when they wore transferred to the Madras Peoples* 
Park. The Government continued to meet the cost of feeding the collection till tho close of 1875, when it bocainc a 
Municipal charge. 


Cataioocbs and othkr Pobucatios's of the Madbj i Museum, 


Catalogue of Books, Government Central MuReom, Public 

Library, by Dr. G. Bidio. 
Do. do. Bcicnti&c Library, 


by Dr. G. Bidie. 

Catalogue of Fishes, by Dr. Q. Bidio. 

Do. of Coins. 

Do. of Book spoeimoDS, by Dr. G. Bidie. 

Do. of Mollusca, by Captain J. Mitchell. 

Do. of MammaK ^ Hr. G. Bidie. 

Do. (Supploment) Public Library, W Dr. G. Bidie. 
Do. of Haw Frodnots of Southern India, by Dr. G. 


Bidia. 

Geology, Catalogue of Rock Specimens in Lithologioal 
Collection, and of Indian Geographical CoUoction of 
Rocks, by Dr. W, King, Geological Survey. 

Report on Neilgberry Loranthaceous Parasitical Plants, 
by Dr. G. Bidia. , . 

Catalogue of Sydney latemaiional Exhibition, x879, by 
Dr. G. Bidia. 

Do. d Amsterdam International Exhibition of 

1883, by Dr. G. Bidie. 


Do. of llelboumo do. do. 

1880, by Dr. G. Bldie. 
Do. of Calontta do. do. by Dr. 

Q. Bldle. 

(The following twports and oataloguas were all dr%wn up 
by or tor. Dr. E. Balfour while Superiniandent). 
Bepofia from tho Goiveramant Central Museum— 

Ou its Origin, and Ob)ecta. 

On the Mwnilaa of Boathasn India. 


On the Iron Orae, the Kannfectore ef Iron and Steel i 
with noftioee of the Coale of the MadTaa Presidency. 
Appendix to the B epo e t on the Ison Ores, and the Iron 
and Steal of Bonthetn India. 


Report on the Government Central MuHCiim. Gn the 
progress of the Institution, and on the new .Museums 
tn the Provinces. 

Report on the Woods and Trees of tho City of Madras. 

Report on the Gk>vemmeot Cent.al Museum, containing 
Report on the Elliot Marbles, Report on Maseama in 
the Provinces, and Report on the Mineral substances 
of Southern India, usefhl as grading, polishing, and 
sharpening materials. 

Catalos^ of the Government Central Museum, containing 
catiJogne of the Aqueous Books as Mineral Structures : 
Palmontology or Catalogue of the Aqueous Rooks and 
their fossils in the order of their superposition. 

Madura, its Rocks and Minerals ; and Geology of Tinne- 
Tally. 

Catalogue of the Government Contral Museum, containing 
PaliBontology, Parts 11 and III. 

Do. British Shells in the Mxiseum. 

Do. Shells in the Museum. 

Do. Minerals in the Museum, to illostrate the 

physioal and ohemioal charaoters of Minerals. 

Catalogue of Minerals, Part II j oontaining Minerals 
seed in Metalloxgy and the Artsj Minerals entering 
into the composition of Books t Minerals need as 
Gems I Gems in their natural state, and oatalogue of 
the Minerals, Part III i oontaining Minerals in the 
O ovemmant Central Museum, Madras, anunged to 
illustrata Bntsmatic Mineralogy, 
atalogas of tM lihrary of the Museum. 

Gutta-pereha of BouAhem India. 

Catalog of tbe Iron Oraa, Ac., of Sonthem India, and 
sample of Iron smalUd and mannfacturad from them. 

Catek^ oC the Hypogene and Volcanic Bocks in tbe 
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next list [*] the various popular leotures clclivored. In the following table [*J is 
slicwn the number of annual visitoi’S for the last 11 years. 


GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH LITERATURE. 

736. Pi;bmc.\tions. — S uch of the Government Secretariat publicatiojis or 
records as appear likely to interest the public, and all annual reports, are offered to 
the public for sale. Tlie sale dep6t is at present the Government Press at Fort 
St. George in Madras. These publication.s are advertised in a supplement to the 
Gazette, and attention is drawn from time to time to tho list published in the 
Gazette by a brief advertisement in tho local newspapers. At foot i.s given a list 
of the more important of those now for sale, with the prices attacJietl.['] A few 

[>] Lii B Nv: f L.* 

1873-74. " i liy Wr. i(o))ort8on of tho Goverumoufc Farm, }>ub!ial)(Nl hy M !*«. 

Co., MiiilrtLH, ill IS7^{ 

*' Coivl Mo.-iaiirca of the Mtulrna Fi-oai deucy/' by Mr. Kiug of Cicoir>^ical Siii 
“ Si>;ht,’’ by Dr, Fumell, iMl.c.s. 

Two ou IJiulogy and uix on UoLiiny, by Dr. G. Bidio, m.o. 

'* Law of Sfortiis/’ by Capttiiii Taylor, ll.N.U. 

" Spontam«m.‘i GoiioraLifiri,” by Uov. Dr. Strachan 

"Nuhinii lli8t<irv as illuMtrattnl by collectioua in tho Si ’ bv Dr. (I. flidie, M.fi 

1876.7fi , . 

1876-77. I " Th ;ieuf Uotnmerco of ImJia/' by Dr. G. Opport 

rhy.HioIojjry," by Dopttt.y Surgeon ‘Oenoral VanSomoren, M.n. 

*' Air,” by iSuriroon* Major H. Kin^, a.m,, m.b. ... 

*' CoiD;miTit.ivo riiilolti^y or tho .Scicnco of Languago," by Dr. (i. Opp'Mt 

“What ciiii bo ihnio to prevent tiro reenrrenen of Small-pt».x ej)ideniic ^f^ldrua,'* by Sui’i^con- 
Oenoral Ci. Smilii, M.D., pnbliRluMl, but name of puhliahom not kinnvn 
“ Some Fuiulnnumtfil facta in I’hyBiology/* by Surgoon-Major (J. Uiditb m.b. 

** Practical Botany/' by Surgoon-Major G. Bidio, M.B. 

** Wuvo action niul Break WaterH,” by K. F. Cbiaholm, Esq. ... 

” PreciotJt* StonoH,” by iVofenaor If. King 

‘‘ Coinage and aoino ancient gold coiua in tho Muaoum/' by Burgeun-Mujor G. Bivlic, M.it. 

'* Tho Sinencu of lungciago and comparative' PhiloUigy/' by Dr. G. Gppert 

“ The Artioiilaling Telo]>iione/’ by O. K. Winter, Kaq., C.B. ... ... ... ... ,,, 

Do. do, do. 

” Cyclones," by Captain Tiiybir, H.N.H, 

" Cooking StovcH fed by Mineral Oils/* by Major Koiinoy -Herbert 
” Botany,” by Snrgeou-Mfijor 0. Bidio, m.b. 

“ Citicbona Cultnro in India with priuitical .hinta an to Riten, npeeieH and barvcHting,” by Biii'goo 
Major G. Bidii*, m.h., publiNlied by Mos.srR. lligginlNitham and ('o , Mndriiri, in lh7J) ... 

** f>iir Dome.slic Cookery. Soujih and Baiic€<u.** by Major Konuc»y-ife,rbcrt 
” Sab-Mai ino Telegraphy/' by C. Michie Mtuith, Kfiq., b.bc. 

** Phyrtieal basi -1 of Muhic,” by J. Cook. Esq., M.A. 

'I tit? K.sfjuitnaii.x and fJ>o Lund they live in/' by Surgoon-Major G. Bidio, M.n. ... 

** Fisli, their habiiB and tise.s/' by if. S. Thoman, Esq., f.l.s., ic. ... 

” Sub- Marine Tolegi'aphy,” liy C. Miuhie Smith, Esq., B.sc. 

"The Phy»ieal haHis of Music/' by J. Cook, Esq., h.a. 

"The Madras Harbour,” by W. ParkoR, Esq., c.K. 

" IL'cent jirtigrcss in Klcc.tiic Lighting/’ by C* Michio Smith, Estp, u.sc- ... 

“The .Vneient Anns of Southern India,” by Surgeon-^ajor G. Bidio, M.R. 

*' Spc'Ct rinii Analysis e.xporiinentally tlluslrated v.'iih tho Electric Light,” by J. (’ooko, Esep, 

" Tramway .s and light Bailwayfl/' by C. Viucont, Esq., A.M.i.r.E., publibhed by Messrs. Higgiiibotlia 
ntnl Co , Miulras, in 18MI ... 

" 'i'lKf Eleiiieiiis »'f Music/' by D. St. L<*ger, Esq. 

1 ," by I'rofea.sor C. Miohio Smith, B.sc. 1 

In . iden <jf J ' by G. Bn 

nf liidta 

] " Mimiituin Uiiilwaj ith spe efc rciico to tho proposed Cot p line,” by Capt.nin W. II. Couker, ‘ 

! II. K 1 

j " 'i'ho Sing;tretf 3 ' Cwid Kie)(i.s and olliepN cou%'etiient to or in tho neighhtmrhood of tho Madnis Presi- 
1 demy,” by W. King, Esq., n. sc., Geological Survey of India ... ... ... ... ». ... 1 

[*] An rOtt 10 YKAtt.S. 

1871-75. I 1875-76. j 1876.77. | 1877-78. ( 1878-79. | 1879.80. I 1SW)-81. 1HS1.K2.| 1882 8.1.1 I.s,s;i.sl 


177,310 I 210,926 | 206,887 | 180,958 | 176.4S2 | 198,423 j 173.898 | 211,216 ' 271,881 ! 212,514 


['] List of pRiNCirAii Government Sbcret.auiat Records fob Sale at the Government Press. 

Abkarry System of tbo MjidruR Presidency —Report on tho—, by R. A. DalyeB. Price, Kiijxvh 2. 

Abkarry Syflfom “-Second Report on tho—. by U. A. DaljoU. Price, Annas 10. 

Acts of the Govcniment of India. At nearly cost price. 

Acts of tho GovM^nimcnt of Madra.<i. At nearly cost price. 

Administration Report of tho Irrigation Branch for the year 1880.81, price, Rupees 1-4; for 1881-82, price. Unpccs 
1-4; for ISb2-83, with maps, price, Rupees 6, 
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of these belong to tne series called "Selections from the Records” ^yluch is 
catalogued in Vol. II, App. LXXXV. The Government also make occasional official 
book publications. Among these are the District Manuals, or hand-books illus- 
trative of the permanent characteristics of the. different revenue districts. A scries 
of Tpaniiala was projected for the Madras Presidency in 1862, detailed steps were 
taken in 1866, and the first manual that appeared was that of Mr. D. F. Carmichael 
for Yizagapatam, in 1868. Mr. Nelson’s Madura Manual, which appeared in 1869, 
was the second of the series, and 'showed much original labour and research on 


Aimnal Adminutmtioii Report of Forest Department for 1881*82, price, Annaa8; (or 1882-83, price, Ru]>ocfi 18 per 
copy. 

Annaal Adminiatrelion Report of Madmi Proaiden*^ for 1874-75, 1876-76, 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878.7y, 1879-80, 1880-81, 

1881- 82. Each — Price, Kupoos 6; for 1882-83, price, Rupees 8. 

Australian Trees on the JCoiluhorries — Report on Afoa8ureti»cnt8 of the Grow'th of — . Price, Annas 8. 

Bosjrd's Standing Orders — Addenda and Corrigenda to the — for 1878 and 1879, price, Annan \ \ for 1SS0‘81, 1882 and 
1883, price, Annas 4 each. 

Buckingham Canal— Narrativ'oa with Maps uf the Knmool canal (toget her with O.O. No. 371, datod l6th Jainiary 1881) 
and Madras Water-supply Projoct and — (bound in marble). Price, Rupees 4-'. 2. 

Capital and Revenue Account!* — Filo of works for which — are kept other than IVodnctive Publii’ Works. Prior, 
Hupoes 4-4. 

Caauarina in the Nollorc District — Report on the Moftsurement of Rates of Growth of — . Price, Annas 8 n copy. 

Census of the Madras Presidoucy, 1871, — Report on the — , by Surgeon-Major W. R. Cornish, k.k.c s. In two voluuuis. 
Prioe, Rupees 10. 

Census of the Madras Prosideuey, 1881, by G. Stokoa and Lewis Mclver. In five* voliimca. IVii-o, Ru|tcoB 15. 
Chemico-legal Examinations in Tolougoo. Price, An»in.« 2. 

Cinchona Piantations— Report on the Guvornment— , by Dr, Trimou. Price, Aunns *>. 

Cinchona Snooirubra or Red Bark Tree — Report on the expudiiioii to pri)t;uro s!.‘eds and phintsi (;f tJie - . JViec, 
Rupees 3. 

Civil Account Code, vol. 1. — The first, second, third, fourth and fifth listK of corn'ctionM to t.lio- . Prir-H 1*^011 
Annus 2. 

Civil Dispensaries -“Report oU' -for 1871*75, price, 1 Rupee 4 Annas; for 1877, 3878, 1879, 1880. rnnl 18S2. 

Each — Prico, Rupeen 2 

Code of Regulations for tho Public Works Depiirtmont, with forma, Ac. Price, Rupees 8-8 a copy. 

Cotton Gins, Ac. --Report cm by Dr F. Wiitsou, vo?s. I and JI. Price, Ropucs 5. 

Court of Small Causos - Rt^i>ort on — for 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883. Knch -“Price, .\nimH 8. 

Disturbances in Parlakimody, Vizagapatam, and Goomsoor in 3 832-36 — Report on ~ , In two volutne.s. Prioe, 
Ropoes 6. 

Excise Adiuiniatration Reports for fnslios 1286, 1287, 1289, and for nine mouths uudiug 31 hc Murcli 1882, price, Auiiax 
12 each j for fusly 1288, price, Rnpoo 1. 

Fibres of Southern India — Report on the — , No, 23. Price, Rupees o. 

Forest Department Annual Aduiinistratiou Report for 1881*82, price, 8 Annas ; for 1882*83, price. Rupees 1-8 per 
copy. 

Gold Slinos — Report on — , Prico, Rupee 1. 

Gorguu Oil and other Rtumeiboa — Report on the treatment of leprosy with — Selection No. .*52. Price, Annas 8. 
Irrigation Branch Administration Report for the yoar 1880*81, price, Rupees 1-4; for. 1881*82, prico, Rupees 1-4; for 

1882- 83, with maps, price, Rupees 6. 

Joyporo — a collection and precis of pa}>er8 about — , Pneo, Rupees 1-8. 

Jails, Madras — Rulos for the manage in ouc and superintetuleiice of — . Prico, Riipoos 3-8. 

Kurnool Canal — Narratives with maps of the-“(togothor with G-O. No. 371, dated 16th January iHSi) and Madras 
Water-supply Project and Buckingham Canal (bouod in tuarblo). Prico, Hupoes 4*12. 

Leprosy — Report on the treatment of — with gurgun-oil and other remedies, 8eiootion No. 52. i'nrr*, Atin.aa 8. 
Ijying-in Hospital — Report of— -for 1878, 1879, and 1880, Each — Price, Annas 6, 

Lnuatic Asylums — Report on — in the Madras Prosidoncy for 1875-76, 1876*77, each, prico, AnnuH 8 ; for 1878*79, 
1879-80, 1880-8J, 1881-82, and 1882-83, each, prico. Annas 12. 

Madras Agrioultural Exhibition Report, 1883. Price, Annas 8. 

Madras Land Revenue*— Report on — for fuslics 1284, 1285 ^280, 1287, 1288, 1289, 1290 and 1291. Each - l’nce, 
Rupees 6. 

Madm Medical College— Report on — for 1876-76, price, Annas 12; for 1877-78, 1879-79, 1879-80, 1880-81, 1881-82, 
an<l 1882-83, each, price, Annas 12. 

Madras Water-supply Pioject— Narrativos with maps of the Knmool canal (together with G.O. No 371, dated ICth 

January,1884) and and Buckingham Caual (bound in marble). Prioe, Rupees 4-12. 

Neilg^erry Lomnthaoeuus parasitical plants destructive u> exotio for»ist and fruit trees— Report ou-“, by Dr. Bidir. 
Prico, Rupees 3-8. 

Parlakiznedy — Report on the disturbances in—, Vizagapatam and Goomsoor in J 832-36. lu two roluntf.-.j. Trier, 
Bopoes 6. 

Productive Publto Works — File of lists and maps of — . Prico, Rupees 13. 

Public Instruction— Report of Diroctor of— for 1876-76, 1877-78, 1878-79, 1879-80, and 1880-81, oar b, price, Rupfes2; 
for 1881 -82, price, Rupoes 4-4. 

Public Works Dopartmont— Classified List and Distribution Return of Establishment — , of the Qovermneiit of Miidras, 
corrected up to 8Ut December 1883 iuclusivo, price, Annas 12 a copy; corrected up to 30th Jmio 1881 inrlitsivi-’ 
price, Annas 12 a copy. 

Public Works Department — Code of Regulations for the — with forms, Ac. Price, Rupees IH. 

Registration Department— Report of— for 1879-80, 1880-81, and 1882-83. Each — Price, Annas 14. 

Rules of the Road at Sea— Abstract of the— in Tamil. Price, Rupee X. 

Standard Spooifications in the Madras Presidency. Price, Annas 8 a copy. 

Standard ApMudices A* to F to—. Price, Annas 8. 

Statistics of Irrigation— Proceedings of Oovernmeut embodying a resums of the— in the Madras Presidency. Price, 

Rupees 1-A 

Survey and Settlement — Papers relating to the — for Trichinopoly. Prico, Rupees 6. 

Survey and Settlement — Papers relating to the — for Salem. Prioe, Rupees 3. 

Tea Coltivatimi— Papers rolntiag to— in Assam, Bengal, Selection No. 37. Prico, Ruihics 2. 

Trade Retusos for 1876-76, four volumea Price, Rupees 25. 

Trade Returns for 1876.77, four volunies. Price, Rupees 26. 

Trade Betnnis fbr 1877.78, two volumes. Price, Rupees 26. 

Trade Returns for 1879-80. 18H0.81, 1881-82, and 1883-83. Each— Prioe, Kat)ecs 10. 

Works— Pile of — for which a continuous record of expenditure is kept. Price, Rupees 18. 
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the part of the author. The table at foot [*] shows a list of these publications to 
the present date, airanged in the order of the twenty-two districts. In their pre- 
paration it has been considered desirable to allow a considerable amount of 
individuality, the principal original instruction being to follow generally the pattern 
shown in the Yizagapatam and Madura Manuals. Mr. Siurrock*s South Canara 
Manual and Mr. Logan’s Malabar Manual now awaited should contain much 
interesting infonnation regarding a remarkable section of this Presidency. Under 
the Imperial scheme for a " Statistical Survey ” of the Indian Empire, Madras 
has no ** District Accounts as it was considered undesirable to discontinue thu 
District Manual series already in part completed, and unnecessary to have both 
the publications of this series and the District Accounts together. As however the 
Madras District Mantials were not sufficiently uniform to serve as material for the 
Imperial Gazetteer, in the same manner as the District Accounts, material for that 
publication was collected and supplied to the Government of India by a special 
officer who obtained his information from the Collectors of districts. In other 
provinces the District Accounts are bound together in one set of volumes for 
the province, such set of volumes being termed the “Statistical Account” of the 
province. It was at one time contemplated in this Presidency to publish an inde* 
pendent “ Presidency Gazetteer ” compiled from the District Manuals, which would 
answer to these Provincial Statistical Accounts. The want of uniformity in the 
manuals is however a bar to the plan. A list of Gazetteers hitherto published for 
this and other provinces, &c., as far as is ascertained, is given in the foot-note. [*] 


[»] List or District Manuals with thsie /uthoimi, 4c. 

Natno of Editor. 


Date ot pu 


price to tho public. 


Anantaporo ... 
Arvot, North ... 

Mr, A. F. Coe, C.S. 


Included in Bellary. 
29th September 1881. 

Arcot, South ... 

Mr. J. H. (larRfin, C.S., C.I E. 


12th June 1878 ... 

BoUory 

Mr, J. Kclsall, C.S. 


20th November 1872. 

Canara, South 

Mr. J. StuiTock, C.S. 


In progress. 

ChiDf(]eput ... 

Mr, C. S. Crolp, C.S 


26tb Julr 1879 ... 

CoimbatoTO ... 

Mr. F. A. Nicholbon, C.S. ... 


In progress. 

Cuddapah 

Mr. J. D. B, Oriblile. C.S. (retired) 


5th NoTomber 1876 

Ganjam 

Moksir. T. J. Malthy, C.S. (retired), ax 

17th Juno 1882 . 

Oodarciy .«• 

0. D. Leman, C.S. 

Mr. H. Morris, C.S. (retired) 


17th August 1878 .. 

Kistiia 

Mr. G. Mackenzie, C.S 

, 

7th Angust 1883. 

Kui'oool 

M.il.Ry. N. Gopaulakristnamah Chetty 

. 

In progress. 

Madras ... 



No noanual ordered. 

Madura 

Mr. J. H. Nelson, C.S 


Ktb April 1869. 

Heilgherriim . . . 

Mr. H. B. C.S. 


6th September 1880. 

Malabar 

Mr. W. Logan, C.S. 


~n progrosA. 

Kellore 

Mr. J. A. C. Boswell, C.S. (doceaaad) 


2Ut October 1871 ... 

Balom 

Mr. H. LoFaou, C.S. 


28th March 1883 ... 

Tanjore 

M.K.Ky. T. Vonkaaawxny Row 


27th November 1883. 

TlnneToIIy 

Mr. A. J. Stuart, C.S. 


5th June 1880 

Trichinopoly ... 

L. MiKire, C.S. 


14ih March 1879 ... 

VUagapatam ... 

Mr. D. F. Carimchaol, C.S. 


loth July 1868L 


Uopt^cs D. 




5. 


5. 

5. 


If 


7. 

15. 


[•] List or Gazcttkcrs or difkerent Indian Fbovincis, Ac., uxthebto pubushbo, as fab as is ascbstained. 


I>ovinco. 


1 Number of 
voHiuoe. 

Date of the 
latest volume. 

By whom published. 

Ajmeer and Merwara 


1 

1875 

Government. 

Bengal and Agra 

... 

2 

IMS 

Messrs. W. Rushton and Co. 

Bicaneer State 

... 

1 

1874 

Government. 

Bombay 

... 

23 

1884 

Do. 

British Bnrmah 

... 

2 

1870 

Do. 

Central Provinces 

... 

I 

1868 

Do- 

Hyderabad and Berar ... 

... 

1 

1870 

Do. 

India (Imperial Gazetteer) 

•«. . 

9 

1881 

Do. 

Kerowlae State 


1 

1874 

Do. 

Mysore and Coorg 

... 

3 

1877 

Do. 

Nilwar 

... 

1 

1878 

Do. 

North* Western Piovincos 

... 

14 

1884 

Do. 

Ottdh 


3 1 

1874 

Do. 

Puttjaab 

... 

29 

1884 

Do. 

Rajpootana 

... 

a 

1879 

Do. 

Rangoon and Pegu Provinces 

... 

1 

1668 

Do. 

Boinde 

... 

1 

1676 

,po. 

Southern India with Tennasserim Provincog 

i 

1856 

^Messrs. Pbaroah and Co., Maidi as. 

and Singapore. 

Territories of the East India Company 


4 

1854 

1 £• Thornton, £s<|. 
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A list of further publications which may be classed as semi-oHlcial arc shown, iti the 
next foot-note. f*] Apart from semi-official publications the Madras Government 
have occasionally published at their own cost works which are more or less stunduril 
bearing on the arts, sciences, and professions, where it seemed that ptiblic interests 
demanded this support for the authors. An example is the History of Tinnevelly by 
Bishop Caldwell. Till recently there was a Government Book department [*] wit h 
depdts in various parts of the Presidency for the sale of its own educational puljlica- 
tions, as well as that of educational books which it purchased for re-sale ; tliese 
sale operations were however discontinued in March 1884, the business being tiikcn 
up by the private society entitled the Madras Vernacular and School Book Societ y. 
Authors of books too numerous to mention have been assisted by the Govoniment 
in the way of purchasing a considerable number of copies of thoir works, and 
distributing them for use to different offices. The Vernacular Book Publishing 
Society mentioned above was till lately subsidized by Government, but this has 
ceased. Particulars of the society may be seen in a foot-note under the article 
on Book Registration. 

737. Libbabies. — Every Government office has more or less of a special 
library, suited for its own requirements. The Government occasionally distribute 
to them copies of works of which they happen to be in possession. Heads of offices 
are required to apply to Government to sanction the purchase of books, a list 
of their existing library being sent with the application for sanction and returned 
with the sanction. The charge is then debited to the contingent allowance of tho 
office concerned, and the Accountant-General accepts this charge. Tho rules 
issued by the Government of India for regulating the purchase of books and news- 
papers oi* other periodical publications at the public expense are given in tlio 
foot-note. [*j The principal office libraries are the three libraries of the Govern- 


[*] List or Government Book Publications other than the District Manuals, still in thint. 

AKrioultaral Primer by W. B. Robertson, M.b.a.c. 

AmaravRtti stupa — Notes on tho^^by Jairu^s Buritioas, ll.p., v.r.o.c., 'M.R.a.s., Ao. Price, Rupetui 5. 

Arohfloolog^'cal Survey of Sou them latlia, Vols. 1 and II, by It. Sowell. 

Chronological Tables, by Jl. ScwcU. Price, Annas S. 

Dynasties of Soathem India — Sketch of tho — by R, Sowell. Price, Rnpees 8*8. 

Hygiene — Madras Manual of — by Dr- King. 

Land Tenures and Land AsseHurnonts of Malabar. — Mr, Oneriie's Glossary of Words and phruscs relating to tho — 
Price, Annas 14. 

Madras Army — History of tho — Vols. I, II A III, by Col. Wilson. Price, Rupees C. 

Routes in tho Madnw Presidency. Price, Rupees 7. 

Theory of Strains — Treatise on the — by Colonel Rogers. Price, Rupees 7-8. 

Sanscrit Manuscripts in Southern India'- List of — Vol. I, by Dr. G. Opport. Price, Rupees 6. 

Sokratiitisara. Vol. I, Text, Varim Lectioncs, by Dr. G. Oppei*t. Price, Rupees 3. 

[*] Sketch History ok tiik Government Book Department. — The Gfivommout Book doparfiueTit, whieh supplied 
and distributed English and Vernacular Ijooks for the use of Govommont and other schools, was in operation f«ir twenty 
years but closed in 188 1- The agency consisted of a central depot in Madras tinder charge of a enrator, aud subordi- 
nate to this defiOt were 19 branch or district depots at tho principal up-nountrv stations managed by Joonl agents who 
were styled district carators. Tho curators wore paid by a commission in addition to fixed salsrios. Up to tho year 
1671 the whole oost of the Book dopartmout was included in the annual ednoatioDal bndgot, hot in the begin uing of that 
year a change was made and salaries only wore left to be provided for by the Kduoational department. Tlie printing 
and purchase of books and other operations of the Book department were o4rHed on by means of advances ma<le by 
Govemment, who recouped themselves from the sale prooe^s of books. This system was suocessfuJIy worked f<ir 
nearly nine years, and the department became fully self-supporting, leaving In fsot a surplus after tho payment of all 
charges Including the salaries provided for in the educational budget. The selling prices of books were fixed on the 
following syetem. In the case of English books imported an addition of 80 to £8 per oent. was mmie to the published 
price. In the case of Indian books locally purchased, 10 per cent', was added to the published price, taking un account 
of the diacoant allowed by the publishers. With regard to books printed for the departmont, 26 per ciuit. was added to 
the cost prioe in the case of editions of new books, and this nmrgtn wse worked up to 60 per cent, by reduoiLg the coat 
of printing in the case of fresh editions of old books. Tbe fonner charge mclnded the ainoout paid to the author or 
compiler, while tbe latter secured a margin of profit without any addition to the price first fixed. In April 1881 the 
financial management wae changed on the suggeetion of the ComptroIIor-General that an Incorporated Book Depfit 
Fund should be constituted so that all receipts and charges might be tsdeen to this fund, and the receipts ^laid in at any 
treasury to credit of tbe fund, thereby avoiding the necesaity for the issne of transfer receipts for remittances to 
mofossU bookseUeiw and printers as well as to district carators. In the same year tho syatem of allowing a discount 
of 10 per cent, on wholesale purchaeee to the extent of Rnpeee 860 or more at a time was introtluced to enoourage 
private trade, this system was afterwards extended to mofoetil dealers to pave the way for the alx>lition of the 
district depOts. The piocoss of abolUioa wae gradually carried out and was completed on the Slst March 1888 in the 
case of district dspfits. Tho central dopdt was closed on tho 81st Harob 1884» the business of the Book depart- 
ment was thus transferred to private enterprise. 

HvtSS aBaux.ATtKO Pcbcoasr or Boors, Ac. — Appiieation of Rutss. — These rules apply to books or news- 
papers purchased at tho oost of the Imperial and Provincial Bovenues and of Incorporated Local Funds, but not to thooe 
purchased on aooonnt of Exclndod LdcsI Funds. (8) Sanelion of OovorhmeiU. — Books and newspapers or other periodical 
publications, whether pnblishod in or out of India, shall not be pnrgbsse d or enbecribed for at the public expense by any 
public officer without the provions sanction of the local Govemment, or. In tbe case of officers under tbe Government of 
India, of department to which the officer is subordinate. ( 8 ) Books /or tho Military Dopartmoni . — Books for 
rcgifneotal scbocd^regimoatal and prison Ubrrries, and mllltarr officers, will, so far as tbe requisitions are in aroordance 
with the rules In foros in tho Military department, bo brongbi uisder the orders of tho Govemment of India in tho 

rot, i, 136 
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ment Secretariat in its Public, Revenue, and Public Works departments ; and 
those of the Adjutant- General, Director of Public Instruction, SupcrintcndcMit of 
Surveys, and Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras. These librai-ies 
are recruited from time to time, by departmental reports and selections Irom record.s 
received from the several Indian Governments and AdministratioTis, by J’arlia- 
mentary Blue Books and other papers sent by the Secretary of State for India, ['J 
by books published or patronized officially as above mentioned, and by books 
purchased by the Government on occasion arising. The greater part of tlie.sc^ 
operations take place in the Public Department. Among libraries belonging to 
educational institutions, which are in a greater or less degree official, are those of tlio 
Presidency College, containing 3,700 volumes. Civil Engineering College, cotutaining 
1,989 volumes, and Medical College in Madras, containing 7,898 volumes — 5,882 
volumes in the Professors’ library and 2,016 in the Students’ library ; and the 
Combaconam, Rajalunuudry, and Bellary Colleges in the mofussil. The public and 
scientific libraries attached to the Government Central Museum at IVladras are 
mainly supported by the Government, but are open to the public, and in that capa- 
city are much utilized. In 18G1 the libraries at Hayleybury and the India Office 
having been amalgamated, there was a surplus collection of valuable books, 
amounting to about 10,000 volumes. A portion of this collection was received 
by the Madras Government in 1863 and handed over by them to the Museum to 
form the nucleus of a public library. It has largely increased since that date and 
now numbers 4,332 volumes. The aim has been to make it a general collection of 
aU books, old and recent, bearing on the history, antiquities, religion, &c., of tho 
people of Southern India, and of standard woi-to of a national oliaracter of tho 
same class. In addition to the works purchased out of tho annual Govcriiiuent 
grant of Ks. 1,200, a large number of books are presented by tho sevei'al Govern- 
ments of India, tho Secretary of State, the Master of the Rolls, and various scientific 
institutions. The scientific library of the Museum contains a valuable collection of 
scientific works and periodicals required for the conduct of work in the difforont 
sections of tho Museum. It ombnvees many standard works, some of winch are 
almost, if not wholly, out of print, and the collection has been systematic labor, 
extending over a number of years. The grant for tho purchase of new works is 


Military deparintetit for the Bnnt'al Army, aiid of ilio GovemmentB of Atadraa and Bombuy for tho armioB in thoitn 
presidencies- (4) Jiookg for the y.ducationai Department. — Books for the BducationoJ depurtmont Bhould bo obtained 
under the present rules and usn^^o of the several local Govemnients concerned- (5) V roof of Sa»»c/iGn, — Tho officers t»f 
tho Account dopartmont arc enjoined to rotjuire proof of such sanction bofuro chari^os of this character. 

(6) Supply o/ Hooke. — Governnient doco not undertake to supply books and nows papers indiacriminatoly, und Hupplics 
mast bo confined to wliat is found actually noccssnry for the publio service indopoudcntly of the di.^sirc of ofiicers for 
improvement on aubjocts oonnocted with their duties. Parchases of band'books, nianuids, practical Kuiiles. and the like 
ahonld bo rarolyi if over, macio for cxecative officers, but mainly for officers charged, ann.ng- other duties, with iinportaiit 
doliburate duties tulvi.^iui^ Government on special or ixnportwt subjects. (7) LetjaL K^fnnuLentaries.-^-C'uiuuunAar'iLH i-r 
annotations on Arts of the Lcgislaturn will in no case bo supplied by Qovononent. (H) Lhterturiee. ^iymu un v'H au>l 
works of a coj^tiutc chaiacter can only bo .\lluvvod under siiocial circumstances where there may bo evident ino'.uivenii.-nc<> 
to the public serviro if they are not at hand for referouco. (0) Imlian Ojfficial Putlicatutus . — (Ifficini public-'itions issued 
iii IndiiK sneh as the i^ostal Guide, tho Civil Lists, tho Codes of the Financial or Public Works Uopat tiriont, the Aruty 
f^istsy Ac*, aro to be Bupjdied only under insti'aciions from the Local Governments or dupsrtincius of the Govcrnn\cni c»f 
India. No payment should Vw itMiuirod for books of this class. (10) EnglUh Official Vuhlicatwne . — Official piiblications 
(other than Parliamentary papers) published in Eoj^land should be procured by the departments of the. Government fif 
India, and by the Local Governineata and Administrations requiring them for their own use and for tlie use of the officc;ra 
aubordinate to them, by indents forwarded t<i the address of the Assistant Under Secretary of St.'tte f<»r India ; the 
revenues (Imperial, Provincial, or lioc.al) to which the cost is ohorgoable, and, if Imperial, the head of account or ^nint 
to which it is dobitable, being fipocillod in the requisition. The following are not to bi' considered official publicariuns : — 
Acts of Parliantont (except Mutiny Acts, which &ho Secretary of State will supply) ; London Gazette ; War ()fficc Army 
List; British Postal Guide; British Code List; Koyal Navy List, Mercantile Navy List. (11) Fartiametiiary J^aperg . — 
Parliamentary papers required for departments and officers elsewhere than in the pFcsidencies of Madnia and Bombay 
will be sQpplied as published by tho Secretary of State to the Home Department of the Government of India under the 
terms of nia despatoh No. 6, dated I3th Janaary 1876. All commojiications regarding their distribntion should bo 
made to the Secretary to the Govei-mnent of India in the Homo Departmont. Parliamentary papers required by tho 
Governments of Madras and Bombay should be obtained direct from the Socrefary of State. (12) J(gijigtration of 
Bookg * — Ail books and periodicals pi^;mod for any offioe should be registered or filed, and must not be permanently 
removed from the office for which they were intended. (13) Taymemte for Books. — Payments for books, newspapers, 
and periodicals procured from abroad should by preferonce be made in India either through an agent or a bank 
on bills drawn by the supplier. When this is not practioablei the remittance should be made invariably through 
the local Accountant-General and the accounting officers of the MiUtaxy and Public Works Departments, who should be 
responsible for the pnrohaso of bills. 

[*] List os Pabliavsntsry Papkjis svkt to thi Uovsknmskt st trs Sscsctarv or Stats, — P apers specially 
relating to India, under headings of (a) All subjects ( (h) Sanitary measures. Mint, Coinage and Currency ; Railways t 
Agriculture I Statistical Returns generally; Statistical Abstracts ; United Kingdom, Colonics, and Foreign Conntries; 
Trade and Navigation and Trade and Navigation Monthly Accounts ; Commercial Reports ; Merchant Shipping; Hale of 
the Road at Sea i Colonial Possessions ; Criminal and Jndioial Statistics % Law Reports; Prison Reports ; Educstion, Civil 
fiervioe Commissioner's Reports; Smentifio Instruction t Meteorological Reports ; Public Health ; Local Govemraent 
Board Reports; Local Government Modioai Officer's Report; Regia trar-General's Report ; Lunacy Sports; Census and 
Population; Fisheries; Army Medical ReporU and Health of the Navy ; Factories and Workshops ; Inspector's Report. 
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Bapees ouo per annum. The library of the Madras High Court contains a valuable 
collection of legal works. It is open to the legal profession and to the public 
generally on an order from, one of the Remstrars of the Court. The library of 
Oriental Manuscripts [*] at the Presidency College under charge of the Sanscrit 
Professor of that college contains 11,000 manuscripts, of which 6,500 are Sanscrit. 
This library is much frequented by pundits, who come to consult or copy the manu- 
scripts, more frequently the latter. The most important library not belonging to 
Government is that of the Madras Literary and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
located in the Old College, Nungumbaukum. It contains about 26,000 volumes. 
The society was founded in the year 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt, the then Chief 
Justice of Madras, and has therefore been in existence now for nearly 70 years. 
Its affairs are managed by a committee of twelve members elected at the general 
meeting hold each year in the month of March or April. In addition to its 
members proper the society also extends the use of its library to llie reading 
nublic at a low rate of subscription graduated according to the pay of the person 

ling is lent by Government, and as a branch of the Roy.al 


vas begun i 

of 39 numbers. The second series began in October 1856 and ended in December 
1861 and consists of 12 numbers. The third series published in July 1864 and 
October 1866 contains 2 numbers. The fourth series of the journal comprises an 
annual publication for the years 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881. The Neilghorry 
Library at Ootacamund was founded in 1850, and contains about 10,500 volumes. 
In 1860 Government made over to the committee of the library the public bunga- 
low at Ootacamund with the ground on which it stood, and the museum at 
Ootacamund was transferred to the charge of the committee with the allowance of 
Rupees 100 hitherto granted to the museum which was to be appropriated for 
the joint expenses of the united institution. This allowance was granted from 
the 1st June 1860 and discontinued from the -lst July 1875. The house given by 
Government was rebuilt by the committee. Tho library is now a non-commercial 
joint stock company, having been roistered on the 4th January 1.878 under India 
Act XXI of 1860, which provides for the registration of societies or companies 
established for tho promotion of literature, science or the fine arts, or for tho diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, or for charitable purposes. The institution is managed 
by a president and twelve members, one of whom is appointed by Government. 
Tlie president and eleven committee-men are elected annually by the members. 
The Mahomedan Public Library at Triplicane, Madras, was established in 1850 by 
the Mahomedan inhabitants of Madras. The late Nawab of the Carnatic gave a 
donation of Rupees 700 and a monthly subscription of Rupees 35, and books were 
received from the Governments of Madras, Bombay, and Agra and tho Pashah of 
Egypt. When the Madrissa-i-Ausum was taken under the management of Govern- 
ment in 1859, the monthly allowance of Rupees 35 was continued to the library 
by Government from tho amount granted by tho late Nawab of the Carnatic for 
the expenditure of tho Madrissa-i-Auzum. The library is managed by a committee 
consisting of a president, ten members, and a secretary. The Public Library at 
Cochin received a grant of Rupees 50 per mensem from 1868 to 1876. Various 
other libraries have been helped from time to time. 


[•] Skstcb Histobt of th* Madbas Libeaev'of ObibntaIt Kanobcbipts. — The Libruy of Oriental ManuacripU 
origio^j formed part of the mnaontn of theHadraa Literary Sooietj. It was transferred to the Old College and 
placed in charge of the Board of Esaminera. In 1907 the Jibrary wae transferred to tho Director of Public Instruction. 
In 1800 the ProfeasOT of Sanscrit in the Presidency C^lege was directed to cany oot certain orders issued by the 
Oorernment of India in reg^d to the disoorery and preserratlon of the records of ancient Bansorit literature. Ue was 
to take sneh measures as might be necoasary for oommendng the printing of all prooorable unprlnted lists of Sanscrit 
manuscripts in the native libranei. He was also to arrange fur examination of the manosoripts named in the 
native catalogues as above described, for the discovery of new manusoriptSv for their purchase, and for the employment 
of copyists to transcribe codices which were nnique, extremely old, or otherwise desirable, bat which the possessors 
refused to selL He was to mako occaaional short tours for these objects and was to take advantsge of every oppor- 
tunity of inquiring for and procuring any ancient manuscripts in tho vomaoular languages which he might consider to 
be of historical or literary value. The Oriental MSS. Library was in 1869 placed in charge of the Professor of Sanscrit 
in the Presidency College. In 1875 the Professor of Sanscrit was appointed Curator with an allowance of Rupees 100 
per mensem. The Srst volume of the lists of Sanscrit manuscripts in private libimries in Southern India has been 
pub li s h e d . It co nt a ni s a des€:riptioo of 8,376 manuscripts* A second volame, which contains the «*-*T*es of over 9,000 
maunscripts, is in the press, and will toon be issued. 
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GOVT. IN CONNECTION WITH UTEEATUKE. 

738. Spelliko from the Vebnaoulaeb.— In the transcription of vernacular 
words in English documents, [*] there are as is well known two different styles or 
systems, and the Presidency is in a statd of transition from one to the other. Ihe 


m Skctck Hutoet of Meaeoees fob eefeosccimo ni Botun Leiteee V*wi*coi.ae Isotak ^kdb.— / ntr^-e- 
tion — * eSsi^ty for adopUuK Eomo Bystom with e view to Beonring uniformity m this nmttor baa boon apparent for 
!^toi«poriod%iidtho nocoJSity hBB inJoaaod with the extended UM of the Enriieh wong the 

the TOuntry themBelvoB. The chief reoaon for introdneiBg into India a apwial ^man n^habet diSenng frem that 
to the EnglUh language, if aa eeema probable that ia the reanlt which wU be flnaUy arrived at, will bo 
X An eSmlnation of the Uterature which ^ grown np on tho.ubjcct 

SSSetlitthe prevailing motivea which have reflated the atepa al^y Ukor are ratter thore of preaont.ng ImUa 
with the heat awlablo meana of rendering the country homogeneona in tte imMrtmt partacular of languaj^, thai 
of mmly aatiafyiug technical claima of philology, (i) Early pWtieirei.— At the beginning of tho Bntiah ^-ui® 
tion of India, the vernacular charecteiE were not read Jiy Enro|yma. Jfy c” «°»'d only be tran- 

•oribed by tho ^ 

“ Sir Roger £ 
are TnJgsriei 


ftud BoinaDM haa liio «ai»o meLiioa ^inrouguuuu wwn mww« j *t^a. » — ■ 

Leffhom end Naplca in English, and Ecoaso and OaUoe in French, are extromo modern examples of tho sninu 
Apublicntion called tho “ Insiitutca of Timour*' bv White issued in 1784 is said to have employed on system an 
entirely phonetic scheme for tmiiscribing vernacular words ; the method being advised by Major Davy, an tiihccr 
who had studied Persian in this country. Tho details oro not to hand, and it is not understood in what wiiy nn 
absolutely phonetic method was reduced to a writtoYi system. ( 8 ) C^anys io iransUteration.-^Aa opimscfl to the 
phonetic method which transoriboa by ear is the tronsl iterative method which consults the original veniiKmlar writti ii 
oharaoter and transcribes from that. The latter must have been more or less the method of the great majoniy ui 
educated Europeans from tho earliest period of literary activity in India. Spelling by ear has dovoIo|M?d certain 
conventional forms which have since been retained. In some of the niceties of language whore literal trausimptiuii 
would confuse the reader, that has been abandoned. But with these exceptions vernacular spellings in tho Komnn 
alphabet have been translitorativo. that is to say from the written character, for the last century. Under thest 
circumstances Ihe nomenclature which has been used to designate the rival principles operating in tho subject hiivi 
not been well-chosen, and a confusion of idea has arisea which bos oontinued to the present day. (.Jilchrist’s method 
hereafter to be mentioned has been called phonetic, and tho Jonesian method has boon called tmnsliterativc. Tlic 
real antagonism however between tliese two typical systems lies in tho fact that the aim of one is to stdve tho problem 
while following the genius of the English language, and in the other English principles are put on one side and thosL 
of oontlnental nations are adopted. 'The acrimony which has been noticeable in the discussioiis of the last ceritur> 
arises out of this antagonism, and not out of any divergence in the literary methods. Qilclirist's and Jones* systonu 
ore both essentially transliterative, and the former is morelv specially favorable to phoneticism as on incident of 
the general system. ( 4 ) Balked* § transZitoratfon.— Tho subject ox Roman transliteration drat arose in Korthem India. 
The nrst writer who accurately gave io the public the Nsgaree, Devanagaree, and Bengalee alphabet was Mr. Ualhod in 
the preface to his version of the Code of Hindoo Law, compUod under the orders of Warren Hastings in 1775. His 
coDSonantt oorresponded very nearly with those of Sir Williani Jones' alphabet next to be mentioned, except that ho 
made no distinction between tho hard and soft d, t, S'h and fh. The short vowel 3T be wrote with a short e ; tl o 


letter ^ with a double ifv, bearing similarly the short mark ; ^ was expressed by ds. ^ be wrote ( j and 3 ^ 6a, Every 

vowel according to this system had its long or short niark above it, which was very inconvenient whether for print- 
ing or writing. (5) Sir WiZZiam Jonti* traneliteration , — Sir William Jones, not satisfied with the system of Mr. Hulhed, 
devised the alphabet which bears his name. Seethe paper ** A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatio Words 
in Roman Letters, by tho Prosideot, 1788 *’ *. in the " Reeearohesof the Asiatic Society of Ben^l," Vol. 1 ; also in the 
oolleoted works of Sir William Jones, 1, p. 176. He provided for all the sounds osod in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindoo. He discarded the system, by which the pronnnoiation of Asiatic names was to be shown by English letters, 
because there were no consistent rules of orthography in English, and every vowel might be used to articulate oue and 
the same sound. He gave the following sentence ae an example—** A mother bird flutters over her young in which 
every vowel and ihe diphthong ou have the sound of u in hut. He therefore decided to uso the Roman or Italian sounds 
of vowels. This system was adhered to by Colebrooke and Wilkins. It prevails in the *' Asiatio Reacarchos,** in tho 
** Jcmmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal," and in the " Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.*' It was adopted by HottU^r 
In Ms Tamul dictionary, Campbell in his Teloogoo dictioDary, and by Shakespeare in his Uindostany dictionary. ( 6 ) 
ZV. Oilckrittl'a iran$Uierat%on. — Dr. John Borthwiok Gilchrist soon afterwards became the advocate of a system Imbcd on 
ICngUah powers- of vowels, differing considerably in its details from Halhod's. . Uo used the short u instead of a for tlio 
silent unexpressed inherent letter of the languages of India, and retained the English so instead of tho continental u of 
Jones. Ho also discarded the continental au of Jones (for 010 in how) and sobsiituted ou in its place. Dr. Gilchrist'H 
plan became mort!> popular than Sir William Jones'. In foot in its essential features it ooutinued existing pmetioe. 
His principal Storks are — " A Grammar of the Uindostany Language, or Part 1 of Yul. I of a Systen; of Hindos- 
tony Philology," by John Gilchrist (Caloutta, 1796) ; and " Hindostauy Philology, comprising a dictionary, English 
and Hindostany, with a grammatical introduction," by John Borthwiok Oilchiist, ll.o., Uindostany Professor in 
the College of Fort William (London 1810, again 1885). (7) Tabulation of ihooo Ikrss spiirstas.^The following table 

exhibits tho vowel transliterations of the three syeteme just mentioned in one view. It is not diOicult oven thus on 
cm*sory inspection to pronounce on their roB|>cotive merits. Halhod's system was clumsy, and need scarcely he consi- 
dered. Jones' system was perfectly symmetrical j but It had the disadvautage of being composed of un-Kiiglish, indeed 
anti-English, materials. Gilchrist's system was only a rough transliteration ; on the other hand it hod the merit of 
being in accordance with English nationality 


Halhed. 

Jones. 

Gilchrist. 

English equivalents. 

5 

a 

« 

As a in about, or u in tip. 

a 

4 

a 

As the iutorjeotion ah. 

e 

e 

e 

As ey in grey. 

le 

I 

I 

As i io JH*M. 

ee 

1 

se 

As ss in fuss!. 

0 

0 

0 

As 0 ia Hole. 

Oo 

n 

00 

As 00 in good. 

60 

tl 

00 

As 00 in moon. 

al 

ai 

J 

As St in hoighi. 

on 

r 

an 

os 

As ots ia cow. 


(8) CoafrwersVs ro^arding Iks /onsstan and GsIsArisf egififatw—Tlie names of Jones and Gilchrist became the 
watohwardi of two riral systems or rather |Krinel]^l sad Umio who fbUowod them maintsined for thirty years a 
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traditional style employs the English powers of vowels, and to a certain extent 
applies the phonetic principle. Its characteristics are anal^'sed in Yol. 11, App. XXI . 
It has a firmer footing probably in this Presidency than in other parts of India; 


ducuMion, whilo niuch coufusion prevailed in the spelling of the general pnblic. Rrcept arooiig thi^ 
there was m decided leaning from the nrst in favour of Gtlohrist^s syetem. The Asiatic Boriety endoavoiirrd 
to push the Jonesian sysiemt but the Government followeti thei^her. In 1834 n controversy arose as to the gen cm 1 
qaestion of en^loying ftoman alphabets. Mr. Thompson^ a missionary At Delhi, hod written an Fngltsh and Oordoo 
diotionary in Kmnan characters, which Dr. Yates, another missionary, recommended to the Calcutta School Book 
Society. Mr. H. T. Prinsep objected to the innovation, while Dr. Dutf defended it. Sir CharleR Trevelyan, then a 
young civiliao, strenuously sup)>ortcd the publication of vemaoular books in the Homan character. He obtained 
the asstataooe of four miastuuaries, Messrs. Duff, YattMi, Pearce, and Thomas, for the purfx>tfO of printing and 
circulating such books, and fifty-seveii had l>cen published by the end of 1336. Muatiwhile a controversy was 
carried on between Sir Charles Treveij'an and Mr. H. T. Prinsepas to the merits of the rival syf<texus of transliteratiott, 
the latter maintaining the sui»criority of the system of Dr. Gilchrist. Mr. Prinsep said that the system of Sir 
William Jones was a style of writing to be reverenced and respected, but not imitated ; and tliat it should bo reserved 
for r€»condite science. Mr. 'I’revelyan replied that the phonetic system of Dr. Gilchrist wna not a system of orthography, 
but of caoography ; or of confusioxi, mystih cation, and absurdity. While such was, ho mKiutainod, the plan of Gilclirisl, 
the nystem of Sir William Jones, nfior having completely stood the test of learned criticism, after having gone through 
a probiitiouary period of sixty years, and approved ita’clf to the groat body of scientific men throughout the world, 
was at last claiinod for general tise. It vv'iis true, as Mr. Prinaop has urged, that it had lung rtmiained Housed 
except by scholars; but that was lui reason why it nhould continue to be so. “The jewel,” he declared, ’• must no 
longer remain shut up in a casket, but must be brought forth to shine in the face of day. The mcnoy must no longer 
“ remain hoarded in the treasury, but muat now pass into circulation.** Mr. Trevelyan returned to bngiund in 183H 
and published his work on the edm aiion ot the people of India; but the four gentlemen who had bi'cii aliittil with him 
contmuod their labours, and in 1857 it was rejiorted that the Homan character, with the Jonewinn systotn, wus univeriadly 
used by the missionaiics in the Upper Pr*>vincCH. In 1845 Mr. Crow, a .Hcpuly Collector, published an iiigewious 
treatise on the best mode of writing orientul wonis, in which he advocated a system akin to the JoncNiati. l*ut in tho 
aaine year Sir Henry Elliot publi>hcd a work in which “ ho conformed to tho sysw^ra of Gilchrist, or rather to that 
“ moditicatiou of it iu use in our Uevenue .Surv»*y, which certainly has the merit of omibliug an Kiiglisliinan to pronmim o 
** A word in such a manner as tt> make it easily comprebetided by the natives of Hindostan ; while Sir William .looey* 

*' system ia boiler uuitctl to the Icsruod.’' Molrsworth alsoadopted the system of Dr. Gilchrist iu his Mahralty dictionai y . 
Whcu Professor H. H. Wilson published his “ Glossary of Indian Terms,” he adopted the system of {>ir VVilliuiii Jones 
throughout, discussing the whole ipifstion in his preface; and ho gave equivalents in Roman chameters for I’very letter 
iu nine alphabets used in India. A key however was provided at the end of the book, in wliich popular speilings were 
given, with a roferonro to the equivalent seicntilic form :n the body of the work. In 1S5H thu controversy broke out 
afresh and was carried on with some spirit iu the ** Times ** and other KngRsh newspapers ; with 8ir Charles Trevelyan, 
under the signature of Indciphilus and Mr. Monier Williams ou one sido, and Pn.)fessor Garrett on tho other. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan became Goveraor of Madras in the same year and oudoavoured to introduce tho Jonesian system 
there iu offioiid correspondence; but without effect, as will be seen later on. Tho Jonesian systom also found an 
advocate la Mr. Eastwick, who edited Murray's Handbooks for India in 1869; and Keith Johnston lulopted it for 
tho maps of India in his atlas published in 1861. It was also adopted by Mr. Thomas in his system of trunslitora* 
tion and applioation of diacritic marks to English tyi^e in the ** History of India by its own Historians;*' and it is 
explained iu a pamphlet issued by the i’hilological Committee of the Asiatio Society of Bengal. The Hyndicate of the 
1‘nivarsity of Calcutta, in 1859, published a key to Professor 11. H. WiIbod's system of transliieratiou as modilied by 
that bfidy. In this pamphlet it wua obsorvod that a general diat6|pu:d of all ffsed rules of spelling prevailed ; and it 
was hoped that the adoption of a fixed system by the Caloutta University and the Edocation Departmeut in Bengal 
would have the effect of gradiiKlIy s(*curiug a general uniformity of spelling throughout the country in public document h 
and in lilerarj productions. This key guvo a complete and an optional form of Homan equivalents to be used for tho 
letters of the Sanscrit, Bongulce, and Arabic alphabets. Every Indian letter must, iu acconianco with the rule of 
Sir William Jones, V»o represented by its fixed Itoman equivalent. The vowels wen? to have powers r.r in Italian, 
but not ax in English ; diacritical marks attached to consonants might at option bo omittod in writing proper names ; 
accents on long vowels muat invariably be inserted. But tho English system, first a<lvocatod by Gilchrist, in spite of 
these endeavours made against it. continued to maintain its ground with tho public; and even among literary men lo 
have powerful supporters, chief ainoiig wbi oil waro Mr. Marshmati and Colonel Meadows Taylor. The latter obscrveil 
that tbe English language poHseHsed phonetic equivalents for all sounds in Indian proper names, and drew up and 
submitted to the Beerctary of volute a set of simple rales in illustration. It ia to be observed however that Colout.d 
Meadows Taylor's rules make free use of the acute accent, which is not an English device ; they are consequently of the 
nature of a compromise. The last l>ook requiring notice in this connection is *' Itemarks oc tho Orthography of ludinii 
Goographioal Names, with especial reference to the proposed new Indian Gazetteer,” by the Kev. T. Barton, h.a., late 
Principal of the Cathedral Mission College, Caloutta (Stanford, 1871). Mr. Barton deprec vied tho notion that the claim 
of linguistio science and tbe necessities of popular usage were so opposed to one another as to ho altogether irreconcil- 
able. He proposed that in a gazetteer or other similar work the scientific spelling should follow the popular one in each 
case in brackets. Ho thought t hat the roquiroinonls of popular utility might thus be reconciled with the olaiins of scienco, 
(9) Tks Madras LiUrary Socudv's Sub-Committet oj 1869. — In 1869 tho Ma4lras Literary Society, which is an auxiliury 
tif the Asiatic Society, took up this question from the point of view of the Jonesian system. They appointed a sub- 
committee to report on the best method for applying that system to the vernaculars of tbe Madros I'rcKidoncy . As 
their report is the first and last paper on the subject, it will here bo abstracted with same fulness. (10) Their 
prwiciplee . — The sub-committee dcfiited their own aim, as that of ** laying down a scheme of orthography which should 
** provide for the exact representation of every word occurring in tho languages of India, under conditions at onco easy of 
” application and so exact, as to ounblo persons acquainted with the original tongue, to reprrxlucc words written accord. 
** ing to it in their native charartera.” More particularly they said tliat they desired to submit a system of iiotatfon, 
in which “ each original (represented) sound should be rendered invariably by one appropriated symbol, conformably 
*' to the natural order of articulation, and with a due regard to the prioiitiye power of the Homan alphabet, wJiich 
'* modem Europe has in general adopted." For tho accompUshinent of these ends, they prescribed to themselves the 
f .allowing fundamental rules : — ** a** That a distinct Homan character should, as far as practicable, be ciiqiioyi d to 
express each established oncntal letter, iu other words that an oriental letter should hato only one Roman equivalent. 
** 6.” That the same character should always represent the same letter, and should never be employed without s«<n»e 
distinguishing sign to designate a second ; in other words that an oriental letter should have not less than one Homun 
equivalent assigned to it, should not shares Roman equivalent with some other orieutal k-ttcr. ** rj* That two or 
more letters should never be employed where a single character could be mode to suffice. *' d.*' That diacritical tnorks 
should Only be resorted to in tho last necessity, and should be of the simplest description. ” s.” That varieties of type, as 
capitals, italios, black letter, should be eonsidex^ inadmissible. The propriety of the three first stipulations is inoi.i- 
fest where they are practicable, and needs no illnstration. The two next were dictated by the dimculty of using tlie 
modifications there mentioned in current writing, to say nothing of thoir unsightly and porplexing appesurance. 
(ll) Their vte«ss rogtirding eurtous •ckemes.— The modifleatione which had been proposed in Sir W. Jones* orthography 
since its first promulgation, and which related chiefly to the mode of repfesenting certain consonants, were cxaiiiincd 
by th# sob-eommittee. Among these the most importaot were the elphabet edopted by the miseionories of Upper 
India ia eumerons works printed and published; that employed by Shakespeare -in his Bindostany Di^ionary, 3rd 
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this Presidency having been the scene of the earliest English occupation, and also 
for reasons connected with the nature of the Dravidian languages themselves. The 
new style enaploys the Italian powers of vowels, and is more exclusively translitcra- 

edition^ 1884 ; and that profixcd by ProfiJBftor Wilson to bi» OIoBsary of Indian Tcrma, 1866."the last of which exhibited 
the first attempt to elaborate a scheme emliracing all the langnagea of India. There were also to bo considered the 
modifioations observed in the published works of Crerman and French philologists. The Missionary alphabet of Bengal, 
which only been applied to Oordno, was held to be inappUoablo, b^ase it sacrillcod critical aocnracy to simplicity. 
The letton M and c represented by h— J and i were all inclnded under i— tA# and ^ under s. TVe 

principle of strict transliteration was thus abandoned. The plan proposed by Shakespeare was free from this defect, 
but was also confined to the Oordoo dialect in its Arabic and DeranagavM forms. In the opposite direotlon from the 
liissionaiy alphabet, it contained reduiidencies, proriding for distinotiems of sound not expressed by oorrespoading 
letters, bat to be acquired by pi'actico, and therefore considered by the sab^cjornmittoe unnecessary in a scheme of 
strict transliteration. There were also some minor blemishes in his mode of dealing with rh, sVh, yA, kih. 
Professor Wilson’s scheme was complete in its requirements, bqt onmbrous in the mode by which he had oaiTted them 
out. Thus, fire of the six characters fora were represented by infra>linear diacritical marks, of which the first was an 
open dot, and the rest points increasing in number from one to four. The three z’s and tliree s’s were similarly 
distingnished. Such complications are perplexing in type and unsaited to cursive writing. (12) Their viewe regarding 
diacriiicai nwrke for coneonanta . — On u general coiripurition of the details of Sir W. Jones’ scheme and the three just 
euumerated, it appeared that the mode of designating the vowels was nearly the same in all; and that as to the 
consonants, while Sir W. Junes a^loptod a system of supra-liuear marks to distinguish them, his followers bad sub- 
stituted various infra-lincar signs differing only in the greater or Ic^ss simplicity of their application. This introduced 
the question of the position of the diacritical mark. If a printer is asked, whether with an ordinary fount of types 
it is easier to add diacniioal marks above or below the line, he will give the preference to the former and to those 
of the simplest doeoription only. 'J'ho use of aooentual signs above the line is of ordinary occurrence in every press. 
Hence the original snhemc proposod \ y Sir W. Jones possess^ this advantage of facility of application. It appeared to 
the aub-oommittee that a combinati<*n of both systems, the supra-linear and the infra-linear, would be found to afford 
the best means of securing perspicuity of notation with easy application. (13) Tfieirpropoaale regarding the JDevanagaree 
alphabet.-^ The sub^oommitteo then proceeded to examine tbe Devanagareo or Sanscrit alphabet. There is a class 
of letters in the Nagarae alphahet, cxiinmunly denorninifttGd cerebral. This rendering of the Sansorit grannmatirisl 
term (mfirdihanya), from (murddhan), ** the head,*’ has been objected to, and tbe word lingual proposed instcful. 
The ** cacuminal has also been prop«>8od. The sub-committee recommended that this class of letters should bo 
indicated by a single diacritical ptjint i»oiow each letter. The expodient adopted by Sir W. Jones to indicate aspirated 
consonants by the apostrophe usod to «igiitfy the soft breathing of the Greek alphabet, and to some extent ix^cognized 
in the Eoman, appcanul to be poculmrly a^ipropriate. It was first tlevisod by Halhod, who ptacerl it at the bottom of 
the lino, in which ho was followed by Gilchrist. Sir W. Jones removed it to the top, Klaproth and Hopp applied it 
to the same purpose, omitting the h and reversing the comma. Although the Jonesian applicatioxi hud not been so 
generally employed us it aocinc<.l to deserve, the HUb-committee recommended its adoption on (he grounds of fitness, 
perspicuity, and easy application. It set free the similar oharacters used to rupi‘os«mt and ^ with the additiou of 
diacritical marks, and obviated the possibility of mistaking the sound of the aspirates thomsfdvee, esiieeiidly in tho 
familiar Muglish pronunciation of (A, ph, rA, Ao. The strong aspirate at the close of syllahJos in Sanscrit words, culled 
viaarga, might bo represented by a similar device, or tho spirittis asper might ho substituted, ns 'A. This could never 
oocasion confusion as tho viaarga always follows a vowel. Of tho Nogareo sibilants, the only one calling fur considoru* 
tion waa 'die first — or ^ often inaccurately confounded with the second, or nnd etvni with the rhini, or pf. This 
class of consonants iu the notation here proposed was to be expressed by acute aciTOiitH above them, to denote an 
aveiwion of tho tongue towaiHis t>io ptilnlo, whence t he letter is called tho pnlaline sa. In tho snmo ruanner might 
be noted tho sAd of the Arabs and Hebrews, which last it resoinbies in shape, and probably resembled in suuiul. 
The nasals were five in number. Thus “a,” the anooswara, signified by a dot above the line, and therefore most fitly 
represented by a Roman ti with a similar mark. 6." For tbe guttural n, or that pertaining to the first class of 
Nagaree letters, a compound or double symbol might with propriety bo adopted. Us sound is exactly tliat of the 
letters ng in sing, long, Ac., nud these letters thoi'efore seem to present the fittest substitute. 8ir W. Jones objects to 
the addition of the g, on tho ground that it might create oonfosion, and often suggest the idea of a difforout sy liable. 
This diflloalty might be overcome by tying tho two lettem with an infi’H>Unear line, but such complicated siguu 
were objaotionable in themselves, and were moreover prescribed bv the third role. Tho line below the n alone might 
therafore be retained as the oharaoteristie of this sound. Sir W. Jones, viewing it os identical with anooswara, 
employad the same mark for both, but iu doing so, tratiagressad the fundameotal rule which requires exact translitera- 
tion. ** c.” and d.” Tho palatal and cerebral ons should, bv analogy, follow tho rule already provided in such cases, 
the former being represented by an accent abfwe, the latter by a point below, the line. But as the sound of tbe first 
is exactly identical with that of ti e Spanish n and Portnguese nA, and provision had to be mode for another more purely 
palatsJ a in the Tamal sat, it seemed advisable to adopt the Spanish S which presents a familiar representation of tho 
exact power of tbe Sanscrit letter, and thus to leave the palataJ symbol available for the Taniul n or eor. s." The last 
or simple n, needed no distinguishing sign. Tbe Sansorit alphabet COQolndes with a oharaotor expressing a sound 
compoonded of A, s, and A, which it has been usaal to represent by these three letters in sequence. Others had em- 
ployed the Roman a for tbe same pur^Kise, and considering that this loiter was also a coinpuund of k and s, and 
was not otherwise requu*ed, the sub -committee recommended that it should bo appropriated to that sound. The 
conclusions thus arrived at tor the Devanagaree alphabet srill be fonnd with very small variation embodied in the 
table at Yol. II, App. XXIV. (14) TAeir propoaale regarding fhsJDrasidton olpAoAsfs.— Corisidering the peculiar oharaotor 
(see Yol. II, App. XXYfl) of at least two of the Dravidian alphabets, tbe Tamul and tho Malayslam, and the fact that 
the Dravidian languages are exclnsively tbe languogos of this Presidency, the sob.oonimittee’s remarks under this head 
are soaroely on a par with the subject. However, as above stated, the report forms the first and tbe last published 
doGomsot on the subject, mud its conolusions will be here arrattged in the best practicable way. Many of tho Tsmui 
and some of the Teloogoo letters ai^ liable to changes of sound with reference to their position or to their 
derivation from Sanserit, and the sub-committee began by discussing tbe propriety of providing distinct Roman 
equivalents for such sounds. They came to^the oonclnslou that It was unnecessary, in a- system of strict 
transliteration, to provide more symbols for a letter, however variable in sound, than the people possessed 
ihemsalres. In using a romanixed character, such anomalies most therefore be learnt by practice ; as they are 
at present mastered by the natives thomsolvos, who employ the vemooular characters under precisely similar 
circumstanoes. The only exception which^ appeared necessary was in the reduplicated Tamul sounds of 
and /D or d,d and r which become it, tt and t f, and this had long received the sanctiou of geucnil usage. ThoHO 
were therefore admitted. The sub-committee stated that they bad also adopted the rule which gave tho normal 
sound of the Devanagaree characters to words adopted into Tamul, and had represented them by their correspoml- 
ing letters. Beyond this bare statement, the sub-oommittse did not indicate how the principle was to ho 

applied) it will bo found in practice a considerable difficulty. The Teloogoo and Canareso peopU* have tukun 
tho Magarob lottors under altered forms, and .the Nagaree alphabetic system more or less intart, to answer their 
own purposes. Tho sub-committee pn>posed for these therefore the mere application of the conclusious already 
arrived at for Nagaree. The same is a less degree for Malayalam. Tho Tatnnl alphabet is so diverse from the 
Nagaroo that it should have been treated separately and as a whole. However the sub-coin mi tree treared it 
merely as showing so many variations in detail from the general scheme. The aris*ngcmeot for rodupljoatoJ Tamul 
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tive. A complete transliteration table under this system, based on the report of a 
committee which considered the subject in 1858»&9, will bo found in Vol. II, A])p. 
XXIV. The strictness of the transliteration compels the use of numerous diacrit i- 


Boaadfl already mvntioncd. TKc sub^committco further reuiarkod that thoro wore soren letters ontindy 

|>eou]iar to the Dravidian dialects, which wero probably once common to all, but tho whole of w»jioh wore found 
io Tamul idona at the present day, The»e wore a err ji> ^ ear and taoro'o. Of those, the three tirst only 
bad been retained in Teloogoo and Canareso, and the first in Malnyalam. The two last wore confined to Tamul. 
The two rowels su'e simply the short Bounds of « and o, and as the ooiTespruiding Sansurit vowols are always lon^ 
and are bo marked by an accent, they could bet written merely hy e and o. The Tamul ^ » Malay alani At and Teltu>Koo 
and Ganarese V* was not unknown to the JSaKurco alphabet, aud w^as still found in tbe oMiu* Sansorit of the Vodas, 
but it had fallen into disuse. It came under the head of cerebral sounds and %vas theroi'on* properly n.'preHl^ote(l 
by f with the mark assigned to that class. The Tamul fo or Malnyalam o had the force of a prolonged palatal r, of 
which the Ilindoe j seemed to bo tfio Oordoo equivalent. In its reduplicated form it becamo ti and would bo 
rightly typified by those corrospondin^j leUera with the palatal sign — or r and i t. The next letirr jp, which was 
confined to Tamul and Malay alatu, uiigut by toroiod the * roaata litcra * of the Dravidiau, as f was of the Semttio 
tongues. For the ditficultics which imyiedo the appropriate rendering of this sound roforonen may now be made to 
Vid. II, App. XXVJII. The various expedionts which have been prf»posed by different writers rosolvo theinsclves intoa 
chuioo between r and I, if a aingln letter is employed; or tK if a compound chameu^r is admissible. The sub- 
committee observed that two of the highest authorities in Tamul litomtore, Or. Caldwell and Dr. Pope, had pro- 
nounced the letter on philological grounds to be a form of r ; but general aseand analogy w'eru in favor of considering 
it a cerebral /. The sub-oommittee therefore resolved to adopt the latter. There being already two f's, the pmper 
diacritical mark would l»c a point above, but this being unsnited to the shape of t, they resolved to recommend a line 
below, or 1, In the prssout work it will bo obsorvad that th has been adopted. The Tamul eor seemed to differ in uo 

wise from the ordinary n fully enunciated as a palatal sound. It should therefore bo noted as n. I he last letter or 
was the equWsdent of the Arabic and should bo represented by kh. The proposals here made for Tamul would amount 
roughly to wbat is shown at Vol. II, App. XXIV, if the greater number of the erceptions given in tho uotc tlierntn 
appended were withdrawn. «*, jff, u may be road respectively as k and ^ — $ and eh — t and d — p and h ; depiuirl. 
ing on tho position of the particular letter in relation to others. No provision it made by the suh-committoe for these 
variations. Had they given oxaiuploA of, or even tabulated, their results, the impossibility of trunsiituratiiig Tamul in 
this way would have boon appiurent. The words would have appoarod in snob an anti.phonotic guise as plainly to run 
counter to common sanse, and would havo ouudotuned the proposals. Considering that Tamul is the most important 
language of the ^caidouoy, this is a very serious omission or oversight. It is scarcely too much to say tl^at it Ims loft 
tho whole question of trauslitoration on the Jonesian system for this Prosidenoy an undocidud point, in of the 

laborious nature of thoir report. (15) of their report, —This report was put out in a form which would have 

almost denied it any oiirroncy, whatever its intrinsic merits. The only tabulation it contains is that of tho Sanscrit 
alphabet, which though it may bo tho basis of others does not represent immediate practical roquiroinents. The treat- 
nnmt of the Dravidian languages, the real languages of this Presidency, is only tube gathered from some dcUiuhed and 
not very clear paragraphs. That tho Tamul question has not been actually root has been stated above. CoriHidering 
tho difficulty ofthe whole subject, a less satisfactorily framed dr^oumopt viewed as a practical key to the situation could 
liardly be desired. Nor are tho results much more free from objeotion, oven if they had been offered tu an intolligiblo 
form. Tho framers of the report wore evidently not oonsoious of any pedantry in their proposals, and coFi(»id<.*r«*il 
that they had offered something adapted to general use. Tho Literary Society, in forwarding thoir Hub-cominit 
report, speak of it simply as a *' sohemo,'* as if it wero something o<Jm pie to end ready for use; and recoin tiiond its 
immediate adoption by uU public oftiocra whenever a w'ord is introduced into writing which is not strictly Ergliati. 
Wlicn it is considered that at tbi.4 time in SoiithorQ India Boarc«»ly any one exc»fpt a few savants know of tb<i 
exisLenco of a method of w'ritiug vernacular words other than the traditional KngliHh method, and that in this 
scheme which was offered for iinmc<liatvi and universal arloption tho whole vowel aysten: of tho Kiiglisli language 
was subverted and every socond letter was weighted with a diacritical mark, at that time to officials and the 
public a complete novelty; it must bo admitted that tho proposals w'cre emineuMy ill'conHidorud. Even w'ith 
tho assistance of the Govormuout, which as will bo mentioned later oa thoy obtained no nolieo was taken of the 
Bchorao. Tt died a natural death almoRt os soon aa it appeared. There has l>een no suhseipient. examination of the 
subject in Sootheru Indm. (lb) Ojlidal in other provinces down to Official irn'iihurea in othiir 

parts of India coniomporaneous with the above discussions and schemeB may be thus briefly slated. In 1H2() tho 
Bengal Government ordered an accurate record to bo made in English of the land L»*iiun*H, and uniformitj' boctuno 
an important object. Dr. Gilchrist’s scheme, in a simplified form, was then adopted, and tho same siHiem was 
UBcd for maps and revenue survey rocorua. Different record committees succeeded in reforming tho orthography 
of names of places on this system, and it continued to bo that of official corrospoudence in Bengal for many yoars. 
In the dirootious for revenue officers m the North-West Provinces, published in 18411, thoy are instracted to convert 
Gordoo and Hindoo words into English according to an alphabet there given. This alphabet has the double oo and 
ee and the initial U for tho Jonesian A. It is, therefore, on the Gilchristian system and in the same schemo a.s that 
adopted by the Becord Committee in 1620. It is recommended as **that which an Englishman would naturally adopt, 

“ wiihoat aiming at great refinement or accuracy.** Bonghly speaking the s^tom of Dr. Gilchrist was the one thst 
enjoyed general official sanction throughout India down to *he year 1868. (17) Official fneas-ures in other pr'vinces 

subsequent to IMS. — In 1868 the Bombay Geographical Society made proposals to the Government of India for the 
preparation of a yemacnlar and English index of Indian geographical names. The Government of India therofure 
iiivifod aid from the local Governments in the preparation of such an index, and suggested the adoption of a uniform 
system of transliteration, at the same time drawing attention to Professor WUsou’s modification uf Sir William Jones' 
syetotn. This work was not carried out. Dr. W. W. Honter of the Bengal Civil Service., was a]>poiuted in 1869 to 
compile the Gazetteer of Bengal, and ho was inshrnctod to secure uniformity of spelling in tho preparation of tho oilier 
giizvtteers at that time projected throughout India, the system of Professor Wilson being again recommondod an a 
model. Dr. Hunter submitted a plan in which he recoramendod arrangeinents of the naturo of a oomprouiise. I'he 
acientifle details of Professor Wilson wero allowed to bo too elaborate for general use. Diacritical marks thei-ofove 
other than the aente accent were omitted. A number of accents were discarded which though properly belonging to 
tho word were not considered necessary for purposes of pronunciation. Various other measures of ooinpromise in the 
transliteration ware adopted. A certain freedom was also to bo allowed in spelling names which were familiar to tho 
public, or had become hist^^riea), in a form based on a different system. Nevertheless, Dr Hunter adopted the Jouoaiun 
or continental system of rowels without abatement. It is evident that this is not real fransl iteration, and that it givos 
a certain amount of play to phonetic considers tioas. But it is an approx iraatioo to transliteration. The difficulties in 
the way of thorough transliteration as applied to Indian names are described by Dr. Hunter in the note preceding his 
guide to the orthography of Indian Proper Names (1671), and in the preface to his Imperial Gaiotteer (1881). In 1870 
tho Government of India approved, as he then formulated them, Dr. Hunter's plans for the spelling of the gasetteers. 
In 1873 the Beoretary of State endorsed the measure, bnt suggested *' that some extension should be given to that pan 
** of the scheme wbidb permits a dispartore from the new eystem, in tho case of thoee places of which the names have 
** acquired a widely-reeognized mode of spoiling either from popular custom or in oousequenoe of historical notoriety. ** 
Siibseqeently to thfs^ the gazetteers of various provinces proceeded with the spelling of the geogi*aphicftl names 
couducted oo Dr. Hunter's priuciples. Lists were also called for from the provinces showing names of principal 
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cal marks, and the table is therefore unsuitable for practical use. It is of service 
however as a standard. An analysis of the most simple transliteration under this 
style will V® found in Vol. II, App. XXII; andVol. II, App. XXIII, gives the 
same results in tabular form and as used for the purposes of this work. The 
Tamul, which is the princip.*!! language of this Presidency, does not lend itself to 
transliteration ; the powers of the letters varying almost as much as they do in 
English. See the notes in Vol. II, App. XXVIl. The portion of the table at 
Vol. II, App. XXIII, which relates to Tamul is therefore very imperfect. It is 
only offered as the best suggestion which seems practicable under the circum> 
stances. In 1877 the Government authorized the spelling on the new system of 
35 veraacular geographical names in frequent use in the Military department, and 
in 1879 that of 837 similar names in frequent use in the Revenue department. 
The Registration, Survey, and Archaeological departments employ, though under no 


geograpbio*! place* transliterated in tha same way. It la not known that any proTiace haa adopted meaetiraa for 
introduoing continautal apalhng «ia a general ayetem applicable to all olaaaoa of vernacular wor^ ; though that im 
evidently »e only goal that cau be logically aimed at, and the difflonltie* of a mixed style must meanwhile preraiK 
(18) Oficial maaavra# in thig Ticgtdenry. — The failure of tha Madrma Literary Society’* propgaaUfor a sadden conversion 
of tho speUing style of the Presidency ho* been desonlted abora. Tho (loraniaent nnder Sir Charles Trevelyan 
endeavour^ in tha same year* 1859, by oontraoting those propCNm.!* to pat them into orders and change the oIRcial 
style.! bat even the (^tovemmeni oinlera were too sweeping, and it was found impraotioable to act npoa thorn. They 
were never eoforoed. This Presidency having produced no gasetteer, the introduction of Dr. Hunter's plans for the 
api^ing of geographical names has not taken place. Tbe Qovemment have pissed occasional orders in connection with 
different works, but have substituted no plan of their own for Dr. Hnnters. They have prepared geographical lists 
as stated in tbe teat. Oeneral orders on the spelling qnestion are not yet passed. Tbe steps accessary for such a course 
are apparently three ; — first to frame a geneial staadm'd which will embraoe all the South Indian laa^ages ; secondly 
to extiaot thence tables for each language somewhat modified to snit the requirements of each ; thirdly to prescrilm 
varioos oonditiohs nnder which such transUteration is to be employed. (19) Summary qf the above parayray»k«. — Tbe 
qnestion of tha oonfiioting styles of spelling may be sammed up as follows. The continental method haa an undoubted 
•nperiority in cases where particular aoouracy is requirfid ; as tor scientific or philological purposes, or in transcrip- 
tions from the dictionary. The KngUsh style is soffioiently ooourate for all ordinary purposes of identification. It haa 
also the reoommendation of being that to which all English people are acooatomod ; in fact the opposite is as much a 
foreign style to Englishmen sa are the vemacnlars themselves. As stated at the beginning of tbe note, if the con- 
tinental style finally snporsedes the English style* the reason will be that the English have surrendered that which ia 
moat natural to themselves in order to provide the literary machinery which is most suitable to India. With regard to 
ottoiol action, the Governments of other provinces have brought this question to an issue on tbe occasion of publishing 
their respective geographical gaxetteora. This Government having published no gasetteer haa not brought the matter 
to an issue. The endeavours made in the present volumes to dlnoidate the subject are tentative, (20) General standard 
voeumtstfig alphabaU.*-To complete tbe subject of Indian transliteration, it seems necessary to mention the general 
and univeraal alphabeta which have been ptN>posed in the same oonneotioo. Probably Indian transliteration is already 
sufficiently provided for, and those alphabets will have little influence in this country. But still it is to be observed 
that they are designed for appUoati^m to all langnages, including the Indian. The must noteworthy of these ore tho 
standard alphabet oonstniotod by Professor l*ep8tus of Berlin, and Mar MQller's Missionary alphabet. Lepsius* alphabet 
is remarkably full and ingenions, and is Itased on general sciestifio principles | but itia complex, and cannot be printed 
vfitKont spooial type. Tbe Church Missionary Society however have reoonunonded it to their missionaries for adoption, 
and Gqndert's Malayalam Dictionary is transliterated on this system. Max Muller’s alphabet is designed on tbe 
principle of avoiding niceties and employing printers' ordinary signs only, so that it can be set up anywhere. The 
following tabulation of this system will speak tor itself. A special feature of tbe system is that italics iudicaie a 
modification cf Soma type-letter, but do not disUnguiali between different modifications. It is not known that any use 
has bMu made of this system in Southern India 
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express orders, transliteration tables on this system, based primarily on the table 
shown in Vol. II, App. XXIV. The present volumes give the elements for deter- 
mining the future orthography of all vernacular words belonging to the Presidency 
which occur in them ; or about 8,000 words in all. The traditional English form as 
ascertained from the .best authorities is here first recorded ; excepting in certain 
cases, as for instance words used in a philological or scientific connection or mere 
transcriptions from the dictionary, where the new form is proceeded to direct. 
Secondly the transliteration on the continental system according to Vol. II, App. 
XXTTT has been ascertained as accurately as possible by comparison with the original 
South Indian vernacular in which the words are most frequently found ; and is set 
in a bracket by the side of the traditional form if such occurs, or in a bracket by 
itself if such does not occur. Thirdly where particular forms of geographical 
names have been authorized by the Madras Government, as above mentioned, these 
are distinguished by an asterisk ; and similar forms authorized by the Government 
of the neighbouring province of Mysore (295 in number) are distinguished by a 
special entry. Except in the cases just mentioned no attempt has been made to 
indicate forms of spelling which should be adopted for actual use, a'-question which 
must be determined by practical considerations and particular requirements, or by 
future orders of Government. The procedure here mentioned has been adopted 
throughout the Glossary ajd Index with cross-references ; and in the case of all 
lists contained in the work where that does not cause inconvenience. Attention 
having been given to the orthography of the portions of the volumes required for 
reference, the traditional spellings have been retained in the current texts without 
alteration. It is probable that in twenty years’ time the difficulties which now 
attend a practical treatment of the orthogfraphy of the Presidency will have tlisap- 
peared, the new style having superseded the old. But before that result is arrived at, 
there must be some consensus of opinion as to the treatment of the Tamul language. 
It must also be understood that accents are an essential part of the new style, without 
which it is inferior in perspicuity to the old. The native states of Travancore and 
Cochin transliterate on the English traditional method above described. The 
French at Pondicherry transliterate according to the genius of their own language ; 
ou stands for oo, and the circumflex serves to indicate long vowels. 

739. OOBBBSPONnENOB. — The literary institutions or libraries with which the 
Government are in communication in other parts of India, in Europe, or elsewhere, 
are shown in the list at foot.[**] 


[^3 LiTSBABT iMtTlTDTlOrfS AND LlBRAHIK* IN COBBCBPONDBNCB WITH THB MADRAS OoVBBNMBNT. 


Xitera/y Jn^titulionw. 


Cslcutt* UniTsrsitT 
Asiatio Sooietj of Bengal 

Bonsorit College 

X>o. 

Muir College ... 

Canning College ... 

Agra College 

Delhi do. 

Krietaegar College 

Moofehedabed College 

Serampore College 

Oriental College ... ... 

Panjanb Unireieity 

Bomber do. eee 

The Aeietio Sooietj 

Blphinsione College 

Doooen College 

Aslatio Sooietj 

Bojel Aeiatio Sooietj of Croat 
Britain and Ireland. 

Booidtd Aeiatione 

BibUotL^ae Kniionale 

Ho jal Aoadetn j 

Deutobe MorgeaUUidiMbe Qes- 
eellohaft. 

Imperial Aoademj of Soiencee ... 
Hnngaiien Aoademj of Soienoee. 
Sooietj of Kovthen Antiqnariee. ‘ 

Imperial Aeadenj of Soienoee ... 

Amerieaa Oriental Sooietj 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bonaros. 

Allahabad. 

Looknovr. 


Agra. 

Delhi. 


Kristnagar. 

Moorsbedabad. 

Serampore. 

Lahore. 

Do. 

Bombaj. 

Do. 

Do. 

Poona. 

Cejlon. 

London, Sngland. 


Paris, France. 

Do. do. 

Berlin, Oennoaj. 

Le^sig and Hs^e, 
Germanj. 

Vienna, Austria. 

Pesth, Hungaij. 

Copenhagen, Den* 
mark. 

St. Peterebnrg, 
Bamla. 

Kewharea, Conneo* 
tiout. United States 
of Amerioa. 


Litrarisr. 


Pnblio Library 
Indian Museum Libinrj ... 
Delhi Town Hall Library 
Library and MusMm 
. Aqjnmon^i'Panjanb 
Bombaj Fort Beading Boom 
• Libra^. 

India Cttoe Library 
UnlYeriitj do. 

Britioh Mneenm Library 
Bodleian do. 

Universitj do. 

Do. do. 

Adroontee' do. 

Unireraitj Museom Library 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Trinity College Library ... 
Bojal Library ... ... 

Do. do. 

Unireraitj Library 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Imperial do. 

Publio do. 

Pnblio Library and Mneenm 


... Calcutta. 

Do. 

... Delhi. 

... Lahore. 

Do. 

and Bombay. 

London, England. 

... Do. do. 

... Do. do. 

... Oxford, England. 

... Cambridge, do. 

... Bdiaborgh, Scotland. 
... Do. do. 

... Aberdeen, do. 

... Glasgow, do. 

... 8t. Andrew's, do. 

... Dublin, Irtjland. 

... Berlin, Germanj. 

... Munich, do. 

... Gldtt ingen, do. 

... Bonn, do. 

... Copenhagen, Don 
mark. 

... St. Petersburg, 
Bussia. 

... Victoria, Austrulio* 
... Melbourne, do. 
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CHAPTER VlII 

INSTRUCTION. 

BOOK registration, &c. 

740. Introduction. — Somo reraarkg are given in the foot-notes [*•***] on the 
history of South Indian typography, and present state of native printing-presses and 
agencies for publishing and selling books in the Presidency. 


C'] Smtch History o» DuAYioiANTYPOOBAmr.— TomhI.— Thefimt Tamul typoa were ont at Anwtorfam in lfi78 to 
’618 the namefl of scime planta in. the largo work c^IIod ‘'Horti Indioi Malabarici." They were however very 


exj^eta 
indifferent. 

* people theroj 


Thonext attoropt waa made at Halie, about 1710, to supply the Tranquebar Miasion. Fpugcr aaye • 
9, though ttnacfjuaiiited with the Taraul language, aaocoedod in making aome Tamul letters, which thev 


the 
hastily 


** tried and sent to Trauqnebar ; where tho first part of the Now Toatainent, as well as other things* was iirintod wwJ 
"them. This sample, tho very first thing ever printed in Tamul characters, was the Apoatloa’ Creed • and the friend 
" Ualle, when they despatched it with the printing-preaa, requested aoou to be requited by a copy of thJ New Tea* -.or in 
" Tamul.'* Tho printing of tho New Teatament waa completed at Tratiquobar in 1716. The tyi>e first cat at Hiilii « 
about eoual to th^* size called Kngliah. Smaller founts wore cut afterwards. Founts of typo worn aubaonuentlv cut' in 
India. In 1761 the Madras Government allowed tho Vepory misBiouariea the use of a preas taken at Pondich 'rrv 
Tamul typography waa much improved some twenty-five years ago by tho American Miasion Vresa in Mndra* ' T)m 
smallest size (broTior) waa on that occaaion prt^pared in Amorica. (2) Talo(>9oo.--J*riiitini; in TeltKteoo t 

About 18M, but thoi t. WB» not, much done in it Ull 1830. Th* OoRpel of St. Lukn w.is printod in 1»10, nn.l ..ij/l.t t" iVi 
Utor th« Sorainporo miRMonai icia pnntoil thoir Toloogoo »or»ion of the New Testament. Tlio Mndi-ui RoliiriSn. 
Society oonimenoad il« Ic.ooisoo acne* of pubtioetiou* iu 1910, end the Doodou Mi«aion printed both' in TtOn^on 
CunereBe nt their press »t Ucllniy, oHiabliahed in 1826. Much of the exoFllenrc of the prolent »t ylu of Toloiwroo' ui in ^ »<l 
u due to the effort* of Mr. l>. tt. Hunt, tho Superiatondent of the Amorio»n Mieiion Pros*, the lurifcr *ori<.s*J)f 
typo having been cut in Mvidi-o* under hi* dircolion*. Tho pro*, of the Society for iVonioling Chriet „» 
tarn* out good work in lolwgoo, and witlim the last year or two hae coraplotod an exoollenl fo.mt of hrevior TH.ni^o 
typo, the .mallest in uac. vdj <r«nar«r,-C.n„aroAe typography ha* been brought u. its present degroo of eacelhiX^v 
the effort* ■uoeeasively oi t)io Loudon, Wesleyan, and Ua*ol Miiaionary Booietio*. The first Gaimrn.e ivo, 
dnoed, fOT the purpose of printing the Bible, under the direction of tS •uperiiitondent of the pres* ostablii^licd bv’t^n 
Undou Miaeionaiy Society in Bclliiry, in 1825, which continued iu operation for many yoare. ^The WesiPTni^MiLion 
Pre«i. .Ubieqoontly ctabliehod at ftangalore, butnow dosed, did mioh to perfect * ty w m n *^1^. 

Miseiou Pro** at Mangalore, whoeo Oanarese printing is uneqnaUed for beauty by any other pretlt ^ India f*) IfiiL^n * 

lam—AmonK theearlicst printed Malayalam Cooke are the M-l^yelam-Portut^cseandPorS^wTMdavdin.Kn^^^ 

wmpUed by tho Portugueee and IteUau miwionarie* of Voerapolf, at whiob pUoe they w«e oriLtldfn rn 

Pan. •> printed by the Rev. F. B, ttanxlmien vnui probably prior to theee dictlo^er Ty ?, n*"*'" 

Catbolio eeUbltehmeut at Veerapoly by Tippoo, a printing-proMi waa aot np at Comomow wh>h 

book* tor Malayalam Catholic*. Thi* pre»* used Tortid type*. In 1810a eel of typo* wa* cast at Bo^W^ru *'»“*"* 

/’’T J*?" writing. The Abtoriant Miesioni uei/tnmed their attenHOT Vnrintio^ 

The Churon Mission Society (which commenced work at Oottajam in 1816) nommenced to nrini it. laon 
auction tieing tho Uoipel of St. Unko i the punohe*. type, Ac., were made by Ae Bov. H. Bailer with thf^.?t.y*"*' 

blpckimitb. In 1839 the Vcpeiy Misaiou Prii*. of th* Sodety for Promoting Ohri,^ S S 

MaUya^ Qnimmar. The type, are long and indiue to the left. Tho %«el MUdon oomi^niid WOTk“ t' TdhcStfrr 
in 1839. A htUogranhio proa* waa sol up in 1846 and oontinned to work tUl 1863 In IMS M.i.-?i.i“‘ “f ^ 

nnaf. laf. M<awi»nira-« V 1 iwawjniam punohes 

L(» that Mine. The ^ndon Mission 

years at Nagarcoil. Native preescs have aleo ‘been s* workTor ‘’I?® 


wwe out at Stuttgart sad^e type oest at Mangalore, where it has been in use since that Uma TheY™XL 
(which oommeaood work in Travaucore m 1806) printed Malayalam books ; at first at Co^yam *hnt ^nW fi? i^? 
years at Nagarcoil. Native preescs have also been at work for soTetal yean at 

TelUcherry, and Mattanoherry in Coohin. Among their pubUoations' are tL Mahabharat.^miy^a* Ndtowitom’ 

MalmbhapyaL and Soaudapoorana. The above presoes print MaUyalam in the Koleshoot 

OT the other hand use .^abio letter*. Their first press wm a Uthographioone sat oi) at TWIidi^^ln ib?« 

The smdled tyne used iu Malavalam nrintinn i. 1™, rZ ^ to iL till ddSii new Jci' ihul: 


The smallest type used iu Malayalam printing is long primer, 
double pioa is used for titloa. 


are at the 
These 
use of 


PJ Suncs Aocoont or th» Paicseicr Stats or Natitb PmnmNo-Pusass in the Pekudsmct 
present time e^ut swty prmtiug offices in the oity of IfadraSp the property for the 

presses are umuly employed in the printing of job-work, that is to s^ eimfer*. hm I ^*“^®?** 

moroantila firms j and in the production of Hindoo yernacnlar nltoiou^books 
authoi .. Within tho last fift^u years the old wooden mS*hJ7^m,*Sto?S« 1 , ““** P®P"'" “‘<^0 

generally, of Birropemt manofmjt^ Th. th.'hS^omW VftL^^^^ «~n pmss. Columbinn 

^ae. In some few casee, however, the rnlue 2 W toTu^ 

the printing intee era exceedingly low. Bookbinding deoie nsnallv^aunied^ ai «.«£!** 10.000. As a gonaral rulo 

T^nl soholars, who in the early part of the nineteenth oenturr eminent 

ptotlng and.pnblUhing standar/ work, on |«etry. ^mmar. ,h7torio nnd religion! ffi^lTed comriito^^^^^ 


lishers of this class 
who were once 


Dlass are few in number and iheir iM^^ ^ wun i^ea comment 


ef theie have snooeklod in doing a nnhlidiking bu^nos8'Md*m^^irj^!I^iII^^ Kuroposen su|)Okw{sion. s 

Ijsge. or the requiremenis of the pebL nt lam*. Thirdly may l^^i Tnmul ^I’ToZ^o^l'pi.nru.t to “il 


Soino 


without 
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741. Rboistbation. — The re^jistration of books in this Presidency is regu- 
Intecl by India Act XXV of 1867. The intention of that portion of the Act which 
relates to book registration is to procure a complete list of the works published in 
the Presidency, together with a knowledge of their contents, and to effect this 
object the registration of books is rendered corapulsory. All printers are required 
by section 9 of the Act to deliver within one calendar month, from the date of issue, 
to the officer appointed by the local Goverijment to receive them, three copies of 
every book produced at their presses, toother with a memorandum of particulars 
regarding each work as required by section 18. There is a Registrar of Books in 
Madras whose duty it is to collect, catalogue and preserve copies of all books printed 
in the Presidency town. In the case of books published in the districts of the 
Madras Presidency, the local Registrars of Assurances, who are in communication 
with the Registrar of Books, receive and transmit to him such books with the pre- 
scribed memoranda of particulars, for inclusion in bis collectiQn and catalogue. The 
printers are paid at published prices for the books furnished to the Registrars. The 
particulars contained in the printers’ memoranda are entered in a register called 
the^Catalogue of Books (section 18). The rules issued by the Government under 
section 20 of the Act for carrying out the objects of book registration were pub- 
lished in the Fort St. George Gazette of the 24th September 1867. The Registrar 
of Books compiles for publication in the Fort St. George Gazette quarterly 
catalogpies of all registered works with a short statement of the contents of those 
of them, whose title pages do not give sufficient information, or which are works of 
importance and interest. Copies of all registered works are also sent by the Regis* 
trar monthly to the Government for transmission to the Government of India, 
while copies of those works only which, from a perusal of the quarterly catalogues, 
the Librarian of the India office may select for the Library, are transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for India. The Registrar further submits an annual analysis 
and review of the published literature of the Presidency besides other periodical 
reports called for by the Government, and such review is published with similar 
reviews from other Presidencies and administrations in an annual volume as 
*' Selections from the Records of the Government of India,” from which a tolerably 
correct acquaintance is obtained by the Administrations with the progress of literary 
effort during each year and particularly with the tendency of native publications. 
The note at foot gives an analysis of the publications registered during 1883. [*] The 


|>eeiini%rT belp from oibert, publish a Hmitod number of works. These publications are in every respect superior to 
those printed by the other classes. Fourthly some natives who are otherwise employed own no presses bat publish 
a few works. (2) THm Madra$ Vernacular atid School Book Fuhliehing Society, — The most enlightened developmeni of 
Temacular pubUc^ioii is shown in the work of this society. It was organised in the year 1820, about two years pre- 
rioas to the earliest measures of the Madras Government In the Department of Public Instruotion initiated by Sir 
Thomas Knnro. Its first object was the provision of suitable sohool- nooks of instruction for the use of native schools 
and seminaries, both Snglish and Yemaoular ; and with this object it began the purchase, preparation and poblication 
of useful works to he eupplied to them'either gratuitously or at a cheap rate. In this work it continued for some time 
untlklSfifi when iU work wae taken up by other and mewe recent agenoieSi eepeoially the Oovemment Department 
of Publio Inatruothm and the Yemaoular Education Society. It then directed Its efforts principally to the creation 
and dlEusion of a sound and instruotire yemaoular literature. The resulte of the latter are Tarious publiostions in 
Tamul, Teloogoo, Hiadostany, Halayalam, and Canareee | and the Tam'ul and Taloogoo ** Janavinodiny '* a monthly 
magasine of instmotton and umuaement. A Teloogoo diotionary undertaken on a large eoale it also nearly completed. 
From the oommenoumeBt the depoeitory of thie eooietT has been in the Old College, Nuogumhaukum, Madras. At 
first the eoeiety wee maintained by subeOTpiione and ^nations, moetly from Europeans employed in the servioe of 
Gorerumwii. At a latar steM It reoelTed an annual grant from OoTemment. For sereml yearn pant It hse been self* 
aupportlng. Yury reoeatly It hae undertaken the cuiiody and sale of Goremment eohool-books. Bee the foot-note In 
the article on GoTunment in oouaeotion with Literature. (8) Price of neUiye patlieofums.— Thie ie extremely moderate, 
as may be infWrad from the remarks made above with rsmtM to printing. A tale or drama, oontaining about 100 
pages, 8vou, half bound in doth, la sold for about aniiaa. Works wbioh bavs a small oiroulation are however some- 
what mm eiqienidve. (4) EssIc-tsiUng.— The egeadee for the oiroulatlon of aatiTe books are suffioiently effective. 
Yeraaoular boeka may be purdhaeed in the basaaru of every town in the oountiy. The printers generally sell their 
own pudleadana. Many* of them are taken fay book-hawkers, though men of this elaes are frequently relatives of the 
prIuUre. la Madrae dui^ the early part of the day, it Is usual for hook-hawkere to offer their wares through the 
town I in tha aftemm thi^ resort to the market- The book-hawkere visit also the principal temples when feasts 
are held. 


[^] AjfAirTsm Off PouicAnoirs LsmT msoisrsmBn.— The number of publioatloiie regiftered in this Prssideiicy during 
the yser 1881 was 818, of whaoh 763 were books and pamphlets and 66 periodicals. The publications are grouped in 
aooeraanoe with four fUadasaental ^visions : first as orippinala, traaslatioBs, and repuhUoaiioDs ; secondly accoidiog to the 
objeet with which they sre written, that is, as educational or non-eduoational ; thirdly according to the languages in 
which they are written ; fourthly acoording to their subject-matter as biomphies, dramas, Ac. Under the first dasSflea- 
tion, there were 88i sri|doal worin, 37 translations, and 656 repubUcalme. Under the eeoond claedflcation, 210 were 
eduiAtionel wor ks sad 808 non-eduoational works belonging to the dase of general literature. Undew the third clasaiflca- 
lion, 126 wme hooks in EimliBh and other European languagOs, 684 hooks nublished in the Vernacular Isngoagea spoken 
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non-deliTery of publications to the Registrar is a penal offeuoe on the part^ of the 
publisher ; no prosecutions however have jet taken place. The publications 
exempted under section 21 from the provisions of the Act are given at foot.[‘3 
The rtiles having the force of law in connection with the subject of Book Registra* 
tion are given in foot-note. [*] 

742. CoPTBiGHT. — On the payment of two rupees after the delivery of books 
to the Registrar of Books, such entry with a note that the copyright has been 
registered secures the copyright of the work to the proOTietor, and is viewed as 
an entry in the book of registry kept under India Act XX of 1847 (providing for 
the enforcement of copyright in British India). Before the Registration Act all 
entries of copyright under India Act XX of 1847 had to be made in the books of the 
Home department of the Government of India, being forwarded through the local 
Government. The registration of copyright is not compulsory ; but the copyright of 
books published by private persons is frequently secured under the present arrange- 
ment. Unless the copyright is secured thus formally the author or proprietor 
will have no copyright. Anybody else may then publish the work with impunity 
and deprive him of his interest in his work, and no remedy can be had in a Court 
of Law. If on the other hand copyright is registered, the fact will be admissible 
as * primft facie ’ evidence of title, and the registered proprietor can exercise the 
right to assign his interest or any portion of his interest in the book. Should- any 
person print or cause to be printed any book in which there subsists copyright 
without the consent in writing of the proprietor, or have in his possession for sale 
or hire any book so unlawfully printed without such consent, such offender makes 
himself liable to a special action for damages, and all printed copies of such work 
are forfeited to the copyright proprietor. At one thne it was not uncommon to 
print on the title page the words ** Registered Copyright ” and similar formulm, 
even though the copyright had not been registered, but compliance with the law 
is now more general since an explanation of its provisions was, by order of Govern- 
ment, circulated among printers and publishera in 1875. It not unfrequently 
happens that the copyright of Government books is infringed. The question of 
amending the Indian Copyright Law in this particular is under consideration. 

743. Reouiation of Pbiktino.— rindia Act XXV of 1867 also provides for the 
regulation of printing presses and of periodicals containing news. The keeper of 
any press for the printing of books or papers is reouired to make a declaration 
before a Magistrate to the effect that he is the keeper ox a printing press. All books 
and papers must have printed legibly on them the names of the printer, publisher 
and places of printing and publication ; non-oomplianoe with this is penal. 

744. Law. — ^The law relating to copyright is contained in the following : — 
Statutes 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 15 (1833 XD.): Drama; 5 and 6 Vic., c. 45 
(1842 A.D.) : Copyright Act; 7 and 8 Vic., o. 12 (1844 A.D.) : International 
Copyright; 10 and 11 Vic., c. 96 (1847 A.D.): Import of Reprints of Copyright 
Works ; 13 and 14 Vic., c. 104, ss. 6, 7, 15 (1850 A.D.) : Copyright of Designs ; 
15 and 16 Vic., c. 12 (1852 A.D.) : International Copyright; 24 and 25 Vie., 
o. 67, 8. 43 (1861 A.D.) : India ; 25 and 26 Vio., o. 68 (1862 A.D.) : Copyright in 
Works of Fine Arts ; 39 and 40 Vie., o. 36 (1876 A.D.) ; Foreign Remnts of Copy- 
right Works ; India Act XX of 1847 (Copyright) ; India Act 2LS.V of 1867 
(Printing Presses and Books Act) ; India Act I of 1877 (Specific Relief) ; India 


6 were In Sagliih ; 120 publications under the head of language, of which 17 were in Knglirib ; 20 legal publicatioiu, 20 
of whioh wore in £agliih ; 23 under medicine* of which 4 were in Kn^ieh ; 04 mieceUaneoue works* of which 31 were in 
English ; 70 works under poetry* of which 1 wae in English ; 4 under pdi t ios* all of whidi were In English ; 8 under 
phuoeophj* of ^oh 3 were in English; 361-^31 in Englidb^^onder leligion* of which 277 remeent Hindooiem, 
140 Ohiistianity* end 30 Mahomedanim ; 13 unmr nathematioal and meohanioal science, of whioh 7 were in Englidi ; 
30 under natural adenoe* of which 0 were in English ; and 3 under Toyagee and travels, of which 3 were in English. 

[*1 Poai.zcAtxoMS ■xaitPTmD paox RsourmATiov. — Acte of the IiaglabitiTe OouncU without notee or oommentariee ; 
price line and Umdesmen’e ctrculare ; oatalogoee of booke and other artiolee; anctioneere' aotioee and adveitieeniente ; play 
mile* oomprising advetiisementeof theatricaTand musioal entwtainmente : de ci riooe of Courte of Law without notea or com* 
mentariee ; petitione and appeals addressed to omstituted authority under the ptotriaioQs of law; teetimonials of private 
indiridoale or pohUo oflioers; annual reports of eohools* haaksb eooteties^ ana flma; a hn a n ac e and calendars; labels 
affixed to aitiolee of oommerco. 

[*1 Bouse BATEMO THB roBOB or Law.— U nder Ind^ Aot ZZT of 1007* ee. 20 and 21 (Muting Preeeee and Books 
Aofc)* the following have the foroe of law :^(1) Section 20* General raise— Bdnoattonal Notifioatimi, dated 24th Sep> 
temoer 1007 1 Fort 8t. George Gaeette* dated Iffih Oetoher 1807. (3) Beetion 21* Exolneion of certain olaae of books 
from the profislooe of the Act— GoTomment of India> Homa'Departineiit Kotifioations, Gasette of India* 28rd Deoember 
1071 and 17th August 1072. 
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Act XV of 1877 (Limitation) ; India Act VIII of 1878, a. 18 (Sea Customs) ; India 
Act I of 1879, aoh, II, No. 6 (Stamps); India Act XV of 1882, s. 19 (n), (Presi- 
dency Small Cause Courts). Tlie detailed law relating to books in this connection 
is shown under the head of “ Books " in Vol. II, App. LI V. 

745. Statistics. — The table at foot['3 shows the number of books simply 
registered and of those of which the copyright was secured during the last t«n 
years. 


MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. An. 

746. Medical Colleoe. — The Madras Medical College, which was establislicd m 
the governorship of Sir Frederick Adam in 1835, was originally a school of nicdicino 
in wnich medical subordinates were trained for the public service, but it now 
also trains students for medical degrees of the Madras University. It is under 
the general control of the Director of Public Instruction, the Surgeon-General 
being ex-o£Bcio visitor. The college consists of two departments. In the senior 
or University department, the students qualify for the technical M.B. (Bachelor 
of Medicine) ana C.M. (Master in Surgery) degrees of the Madras University by 
6ve years* study, and for the L.M.S. (Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery) degree 
by four years’ study. Tlie qualification for entry to tins department is that 
candidates for the former degree must have passed the First Examination in Arts, 
and those for the latter degree the Matriculation Examination of the University. 
A scale of fees has been laid down for admission of students in either of the sections 
of the first department. The second department is for military hospital apprentices 
qualifying for employ as military apothecaries, and civil hospital apprentices 
qualifying for employ as civil apothecaries under Government or local boards ; the 
test for entry being a competitive examination in the former case and the University 
Matriculation Examination in the latter. The training given in this is equal to that 
undergone by students qualifying for the L.M.S. degree. Female students, of 
whom there were altogether 10 in 1883-84, may belong to either of those tvro 
departments. The entrance examination to the second department for female 
candidates is the Higher examination for women. A junior or third department 
formerly consisted of military native medical pupils qualifying for employ as military 
hospital assistants, and civil medical pupils qualifying for employ as civil hospital 
assistants under the Government or local boards. This department ceased to exist 
in 1883, and the pupils who constituted it were transferred to the IU>yapoorain 
Auxiliary Medical school next to bo mentioned. The figures at foot [‘J give the 
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Teazw. 

N umber 
of works 
registered. 

Number 
of works 
registered 
copyright. 

Tears. 

1874 

766 

64 

1880 

1876 

746 

67 

1881 

1878 

828 

81 

1888 

1877 

630 

71 

1888 

1878 

821 

81 


1879 

776 

83 
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P3 Nomm or Studknts in thb Collboe fob fovb tbabs. 


Btodofits. 

i88aai. 

1881.82. 

1882.a3. 

1883-84. 

Senior D^partmsnt. 





Qualifying for the M.B. and O.M. degree ... 

18 

28 

26 

23 

Do. L.H. and S. degree 

46 

60 

62 

74 

Female studeots 


... 

... 

8 

Second Pepariment. 



66 

8 

BMI 

Qualifying for the apothecary grade 

Female etudeats 

60 

6 

Total ... 

146 
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strength of the two existing departments of the college for the last four years. 
The academical year extends from 1st October to 30th June inclusive, and is divided 
into a winter term of six months ending on the last day of Mttrch, and a summer 
term of three months ending on the 30th June. The annual examinations of the 
college are held in June. The college has a good medical and anatomical museum, 
besides a museum of botany and materia medica. It has a laboratory in which 
practical chemistry is taught, and there is a separate building for the study of 
practical anatomy. It has also a library, which is supplied annually with a selection 
of professional works. The teaching staff consists of a principal and professor 
of medicine, ten professors and four assistant teachers. The technical course of 
education consists of anatomy, botany, chemistry, pharmacy, phy^siology, ma*eria 
medica, surgery, practice of medicine, hygfiene, midwifery and diseases of women 
and children, diseases of the eye, comparative anatomy, medical jurisprudence, 
dental surgery, and pathology. The lectures in chemistry, botany, physiology, 
medical jurisprudence, hygiene, organic chemistry, comparative anatomy, practical 
chotristry, and practical pharmat;y are also open to the public on payment of certain 
stipulated fees. In connection with these lectures there is a class for students 
who wish to become qualified iis chemists and druggists. The attendance at lectures 
delivered here is recognized in Great Britain as part qualification for degrees in 
that country. The students obtain clinical instruction in medicine and surgery, 
&c., in the military and civil hospitals at Madras. The next table [*J exhibits the 
income and expenditure of the college for the last four years. 

747. Aoxiliaby School. — The Auxiliary Medical School at Royapooram was 
established in 1877 to meet a deficiency in the strength of the Subordinate Medical 
establishment during the Madras Famine. The school was affiliated to the 
Medical College in 1870. In 1883 the Government abolished the junior depart- 
ment of the Medical College, as above mentioned, and established the school 
as a permanent institution for the education of hospital assistants. The teachihg 
staff consists of a superintendent and professpr of medicine and surgery and five 
lecturers. The test for entry to the grade of hospital assistant is a competitive 
examination. The students attending the school are divided into three classes. 
They must undergo a course of three years’ training before they can be found 
qualified for the grade of “ hospital assistant.” The academical year extends from 
the Ist October to the 30th June, and is divided into a winter session of six months 
and a summer session of three months. The annual and final examinations are 
held in June. The students receive clinical instruction in the Native Infirmary at 
Royapooram and the L^ing-in Hospital attached to the Monigar Choultry. There 
wore 86 students in this school in 1883-84. The school was worked in the same 
year at a total cost of Rupees 15,325-12-8, the fees amounting to Rupees 702. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

748. Nature of the Institution. — This institution P] situated at Sydapett is 
attached to the Educational department and placed under the direct management 
of a principal who is assisted in lecturing by officers of the Madras Medical College 
and others. The instruction extends over three years, and embraces a thorough 
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Feee. 

EBpenditure- 



1880-8i 

1881.88 

1882.88 

1868.84 

a*. A. p. 
8.744 16 9 
12,860 0 7 
14,068 9 10 
18,487 0 0 

Be. A. p. 

69,696 10 7 
81,166 6 2 
76.618 16 10 
67,191 7 11 



SERca Bietoev or the Aoeicoltoeax. CoLtsoB. — Botween the tet opening of the Experimental Farm at 
Bydap^t and the end of the year l(t75 eeveml apprentice* Joined that inetitntiom, an apprentice meaning he>« a etndent 
drawing from the inetiintion a email •Upend. Aeee apmntioe* were either Enrasiane or Hindooe, the &rmer generally 
the eon« of old eoldiere reeident at PailaTaram or St. Thoma*’ Mount. In Mtabliebing tbi* olaee, the intention wae 
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study of agriculture and of such portions of chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, 
and the veterinary art as bear on the theory and practice of agriculture, farm 
book-keeping, land surveying, mensuration and drawing. The studexits, before 
admission, must have passed the Matriculation Examination or the Middle School 
Examination, or the special entrance examination of the institution. Candidates 
must be above 16 and below 24 years of age- A considerable number of stipen- 
diaryships have also been established, and the regulations provide for the gratuitous 
admission of school teachers and others to certain special courses of lectures. 
Judging from the number of applicants and tho qualifications of the present students 
there are grounds for believing that it will amplv fulfil the object for which it 
has been established. Nearly all the chief Native States have sent students to tho 
college. Most of the passed students are employed in connection with agriculture ; 
some hold very responsible situations. There are now in the college xipwarda of 
100 students, consisting of Europeans, Eurasians, Hindoos, Mahomodans, &c., most 
of whom are connected with the land as cwnere or occupiers. The annual cost of 
the institution is about Kupces 40,000. 


CIVIL ENGINEEKING COLLEGE. 

749. CONSTITDTION. — This institution [*] at present consists of (1) a collegiate 
branch or “ First Department,” educating commissioned ofticors of tho army and 
members of the Madras or other Indian Universities who have passed the “ First 
Arts” Examination, to the standard required for Assistant Engineers, I'ublic Works 
department, the course being also adapted to meet tho dein-ands of tho degree of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering conferred by the Presidency University ; (2) a school 
branch, training students ox all classes for tho variotis grades of th»5 upper and 
lower subordinate and of the office establishments of the Public Works department ; 
this comprises (<i) Second department which educates European non-coinmisaioned 
officers and soldiers and civdlians of all races to tho sx.indard required for tiie 
grades of Supervisor and Overseer, Public Works department, (h) Special sur- 
veying class, which fits men to become practical Surveyors, and (c) Special drawing 
class, which trains to the standards required for Draftsmen ami Estimators in tho 
Public Works department ; (H) an officers’ surveying class ; this class has for 
some years been in abeyance owing to the establishment of garrison courses of 
instruction, and it is not likely that it will be revived. Owing to the- recruiting 
of the Engineer establishment of tho Public Works department from the Officers 
of Royal Engineers and fr«jm the Civil Engineers odiKiated at the Iloyai Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, no students have joined tho military divisiou of 
tho first department since 1870. The civil division of the first department is 
generally well filled, not iihstauding the difficulty passed students have hitherto 
experienced in obtaining employment suited, to their acquirements and capabilities. 
Although the system of appointing qualified natives as Engineers has met with 
success in the otner provinces of India, only three Madrassees have been nominated 
to the Engineer eBtablishment of the Madras Public Works department daring tiie 
past twenty years. Many, it is true, joined the subordinate branch of the service ; 

merely to efford ec opportunity to m few yoaogf men to mefce themaeltis oeqaainted with the roni ino ont.of-door 
of the fenner. In 1 in order to provide tho oooeeaatfy e^uoy for oarrying on the dietnoc fanmn^ another ajiprentii-i/i 
date WM established. This seoond class wa^ better paid and was ostablithed in view to training sn peri n tendon ts for the 
distHet farms. The yotutg men of both clossee ramo to the farm ignorant of agrioalttiro, and iis the training was 
entirely ont-of-door and mechanical, they made but Httlo progress towards gaining a real knowledge of this subject. As 
it appeared to be established that youths trained under such a system could not bo usefully employed in the districts in 
spraying agriooltural knowledge, or in oondneting sgricuitural operations of any complerity, it was decided in X876 to 
establish a school of agrioalture at Sydapett. Tho work of the matitniion has been going on now for eight years and a 
large number of students have gone through the course, of whom 69 have obtained the dmt-olass certihcaie and 28 the 
eeoocd-class. Bnildfnn for tlie college have been provided, also a ohemioal laboratory, a veteiinsjy hospital, a 
botanioel garden, and It is intended to open a college farm. 

• p] BnrcB HiSTOaY ov tub 'Civil Enoinbbeimo Collbob. — With the view of training moti for service in the 
Revenue department, a Government Survey school was established in 1884, which was develof>ed somo twenty'five 
years later into a Civil Amineering school to meet the roc|Uirements of the Public Works department. In 1861 a 
spi^cial class for Banreyla& drawing, and estimating was formed, and in the following year the institution became a 
c<dlogc by the addition oft senior deparimcni for the supply of Engtneeie. About the same time an officers* surveying 
class wes also added. 
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but the college attendance oecame extremely small during the years 1880 and 1881, 
and the present full classes are to be attributed partly to the demand for Engineers 
by Local Fund Boards, Municipalities, &c., but mainly to the expectation that the 
policy of the Imperial Government of extending the employment of natives gene- 
rally will result in a portion of the first appointments to the Engineer grade in 
the Government service being thrown open to competition in India. In the event 
of one appointment per annum being guaranteed to the Madras College, there is 
little doubt that fair classes might be found consisting entirely of graduates of 
the University. The course of study in the first department extends over a period 
of two years, and embraces instruction in mathem&tios, pure and applied, engineer- 
ing design and construction, architectural and topographical drawing, and surveying 
and levelling. The session commences in January and terminates in December, 
when a final examination is held by independent examiners for the award of certifi- 
cates as Assistant Engineer. The University examination for the B.C.E. Degree 
takes place in the following January. The second department is composed of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of British regiments and of civilians. University 
matriculates are eligible for admission without examination ; but all other candidates 
undergo an entrance examination in arithmetic and English. The successful 
military candidates, whose number is limited to five annually, proceed to Bangalore 
for one year to acquire a knowledge of vernacular language, after qualifying in 
which their admission to the college is confirmed, and they continue their studies 
in Madras in company with the civil students. The matriculates and other success- 
ful civilians join the college early in August, and remain under instruction for a 
year and ten months. The course embraces the subjects taught to the Engineer 
class, with vernacular language added ; but the standard aimed at is of a more 
elementary character. The session terminates in May, when a final examination 
is held by independent examiners for the award of certificates as Supervisor and 
Overseer, Public Works department. The Public Works department selects such 
of the passed men as it requires, confirming them as members of the regular 
establishment after a year’s probation on- works ; and t he remaining certificate- 
holders generally secure employment under Local Fund Boards, Municipalities, &c. 
Admission to the special department or surveying and drawing classes takes place 
in the same manner as to the second department ; but the standard of entrance 
examination is somewhat lower. The sessions are /also the same, but the course 
comprises surveying and levelling only for the surveying class, and plan-drawing 
and estimating only for the drawing class. The final examinations are held by 
the college staff, and certificates as Surveyor or Draftsman awarded. Successful 
students find employment in the Public Works department, the Local Fund 
Boai'ds, and Revenue Survey, Railways, and elsewhere. The classes are not at 
present as large as they might be, a. result attributable partly to the small salaries 
offered to Draftsmen, and to the temporary nature of the work usually open to 
Surveyors. Instruction in photography is given to a few students eelectea from 
the different classes, and the advantage is eagerly sought after. The college has a 
library of about 2,000 volumes, chiefly technical works ; and a model room whose 
contents are liberally used in engineering and drawing instruction. 

750. Stait. — The supervising staff consists of a Principal (who must be a 
military officer) and Professor of Engineering ; one Professor of Mathematics ; one 
Instructor in Engineering and Mathematics, who is also Librarian, Storekeeper and 
Superintendent of military students ; two Instructors in Surveying and Drawing, 
one of whom also teaches Photography ; one Instnictor in Surveying ; one Instructor 
in Drawing; two Pundits ; one Flative Bricklaying Instructor. The military 
students are under the command of the Principal, and reside in barracks at the 
college. They draw stipends of Rupees 10 each ]per mensem from the Educational 
department in addition to their pay, rations, olothmg, Ac., which they receive from 
the Military department. 

751. Financial. — Five sobolarships of Rupees 15 each per mensem tor tho 
TOCond department, five of Rupees 8 for the surveying class, and five of Rupees 8 
for the drawing class are tenable during the second year of study by the most 
proficient students of the respective classes. The « Walker ” Scholarship of about 
Rupees 13 per mensem is tenable biennially for two years by a native of the west 
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coast districts only. Free studentships are open to boys of the Lawrence Asylum, 
and to others at the discretion of the Principal, to a limit of five per cent, on 
the number of paying students as a maximum. The fees paid by the first depart- 
ment axe Bupees 16 per mensem, and by the second and s|»cial departments, 
Rupees 3 per mensem. All the final examinations for certificates are open to 
independent candidates on fee payment. In 1873 the college was transferred from 
Imperial to Provincial Services, and a grant of £4,304 (equivalent to Rupees 
51,648 at Is. dd. exchange) mode as compensation. From the table at foot [*] it 
may be seen that, deducting fees, the average annual cost of the institution during 
the last five years has been Bupees 34,568. 


EXAMINING BODIES. 

752. Bo 4 ED op Examiners. — The present Board [^] consists of a President, who 
is usually a member of the Board of Revenue, and a certain number of ex-officio 
and special members. The ex-officio members are the Translators to Government 
and certain officers of the Survey and Settlement departments, while the special 
members are appointed at the pleasure of Government. Except for the tests in 
liindostany and Persian for Military officers and the Translation tests of the 


ABsnucT OF Appboxiiiatb Rbcripts and CiiAXOBs FROM 1878-79 TO 1884-86. 


Items 

Actual., 
1878- 7‘J. 

Actuals, 

1879-80. 

Actuals, 

1880-81. 

Actuals, 

1861-82. 

Actual., 

1888-63. 

Estimato, 

1883-84. 

Estiinatn, 

1884-86. 

(iM>ript8 — 

as. 

as. 

as. 

aa. 

aa. 

Bfl. 

aa. 

Fees uud 6nea 

0,238 

4,361 

2,080 

1.607 

8,299 

6.6W 

6,000 









PrincipAl ... ... ««. •*. 

21,123 

16,143 

10,389 

10,889 

10,389 

10,389 

11,840 

Mnaters and teaohera 

16,910 


16,266 

14,299 

16,661 

16,600 

18,0(XI 

Otticr calabliahmout 

8,177 


2,126 

2,124 

2,137 

2,278 

2,289 

Bcholurrthipd (Government) 
Cuntiogoncica ... ... ... 

2,608 

2,625 

2,777 

2.687 

1,956 

1,602 

1,720 

2,200 

8,844 

1,888 

784 

1,626 

2.260 

8,286 

8,360 

Apprentice Overaoera 



6,054 

... 

... 

... 

Petty improvements and repairs to 
buildings 

... 

... 

167 

1,124 

964 


... 

Total ... 

44,543 

40,889 

33,241 

37,67'? 

34,013 

84,820 

37,189 

jiv>}rnye ajinuaJ coBt of educating each 
pnpil. 

/■ n .1 ( Total coat ... 

816 

1,122 

2,195 

2,^56 

765 


■11 

(..mogo department. ^ 

5S)l 

921 

2,016 

2,092 

551 



o . , , . . ( Total coat 


309 

437 

635 

569 



hr hool ik-partmeat. Govt. .. 

210 

878 

408 

606 

538 

866 



[^] ScBiCH HisToiT OF Ttic 1 >LD CoLLBrsK A.VD BoAKD OF EzAMiNBAii. — By noUfloBiioii, dfttod tbo Ist Mtkf 1812 , 
the Board for the CoUego of Fort St. Gourgo waa conetitaiod. There is nothing to show who were the prodootiuora of 
thia institution. The College Board heldottioe ilr«t in Sallipen'e Gardens, St. Tboin4 j next in Ander«on*fi Oardena, Nan« 
gumbaukum tend leatly from 1827 in the College Hall preiniaea, Nungumbaokum. The work of the Board ooneieted — 
( i ) *' in oxt>editing and perfecting the preparation of candidatea for tboee important publio o91oob which the membera of the 
Civil Service are deetSned to 611 }** (ii) in eaperriaing the inatrnotion of Moonaheee i (iii) in anporvising the inatrootion 
<»f peraona to be appointed Hindoo and Mahomodan Law ofiioera in the variona oonrta j (ir) in bringing out worka in the 
Oriental languagea and certain other apecial aubjecta and in working the College Preaa i (▼) in koephig up a depdt or 
library for the Bale and loan of Oriental worka i and (vi) in haring in charge the Library of Oriental MSB. tran^erred 
front the Mnaenm of the Madraa Literaiy Booieij. in November 1826 the aervioea of a portion of the membera of the 
Board wore diapenaed with, and the Committee of Public Inatrootion appointed to oany out a ayatem of native education 
was ineorpoimtA with the Board, the oombined body being termed the *' Board for the College and for Public Instruction.** 
lu Mar 1838 the oonnesion between the College Board and the Committee for Publio luatmction waa diaaolvod, the Board 
rr verting to iia former dntiea; the eatabliahment kept im for inatmeting Law offioera waa diooharged ; and the atafP of 
Moonaheea alone waa retained for the inatruotion of Xunior Civiliana in the Oriental languagea. In July 186A the 
College of Fort St. George waa aboBabed and a Board of Bxaminera vraa oonatituted, which waa alao to perform the 
duties of a Central Committea for the Examination of Aaalatants. Beriaad rulea for the examination of Aaaiatanta 
were nobliahod in 1864, and farther rerision waa carried ont in 1864 and 1869. In 1856 the Board waa aaaignad the 
duty orat of pieaoribmg teaia for the exainioatioa of Deputy Colleotora, who were then about to be appointed, and 
aecondly of preaeribing ieaU for admiaaSon to the Uneovenanted Civil Servioe. The ieata for Deputy Oolketora were 
not intioduoiMl, bnt thoM for the Uneovenanted Service wore introduced, and examlnationa wore neld by the Board 
fri»m November 1868 to 1851 when tbo Director of Public Inatruction waa appointed Commisaioner. In 1861 the 
Library of tho Board of Xxaminera waa amalgamatod with the Qovammani Cent^ Book Depdt. In 1862 the charge 
(if the College Hall promiaea waa tranaferred to the Director of Pnblio Inatmetion. In January 1867, tbo Board of 
Kxaintaere wnaaboliahed and a Committee for tlie Examination of Aaaiatanta wae ooneittuied. The staff of Moonahraa 
waa iilao diaponaod with, and iba Library of Oriontal Mannacrlpta waa tranaferrod to tbo Director of Public Inatruotion. 
S^iich of the Boeid*a reootda aa it waa doairable to retain were tbon lodged in tbe Qovemment Office i the reomin^a 
tvc».c deatrojed. Tbe Oommittae for the Bxamination of Aaaiatante now in iU tarn no longer eaiata, its de«ignaiioi| 
ha .‘ing been changed agnia te ** Board of Bxamincra '* in Jannary 1882, 

vot., I. 
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Uncovenanted service, the Board conducts all the language examinations of the 
Presidency and a very largo proportion of the departmental examinations in different 
departments. The examinations in Oriental languages conducted by the Board are 
held in January and July. Candidates for tests not above the military .higher 
standard and second-class tests are examined either by the Board at Madras or 
by district committees, while those for the higher examinations in languages are 
invariably examined in Madras. The Translators to Government examine unaided 
for the lower tests, but for the higher tests they have the assistance of a scholar 
of reputation who receives a fee of Rupees 50 if not in the public service. The 
exammations conducted by the Board may be arranged as follows : — (a) Examin. 
ation of Covenanted Civilians in all the prescribed languages and according to tho 
standards’ examinations ; (b) examinations of Uncovenanted officers in the vernacu- 
lars imder the rules published in tho Fort St. George Gazette of tho llth Novem- 
ber 1879 ; (c) examination of officers of the Educational Department, according to 
the high proficiency and honors tests for Civilians ; (d) examination of Forest 
officers in the vernaculars ; (e) examination of Police officers. Forest officers, and 
Cantonment Magistrates in law ; (f) examination of Political officers by a special 
departmental test ; (fj) examination of all Military officers, including Medical officers 
and Chaplains in tho prescribed langu^es excepting Hindostany and Persian ; 
(h) examination in Hindostany of all officers in Civil employ ; (i) examination 
in special languages, such as Ooriyah and Khond ; (j) examination in special cases 
of candidates for the public service ; (k) examination of officers under the orders 
of the Madras Bank and in Railway employ; (Z) examination in Hindost^iny and 
other languages of officers in civil and military employ beyond the limits of the 
Presidency. 

753. Tho following are further particulars regarding the above twelve 
heads: — (a) The Board tests Junior Civilians on arrival in the vernacular languages 
studied by them in England, and in conjunction with district committees examines 
Covenanted Assistants in January and July by the departmental examinations 
styled the lower and higher standards. The languages for these tests are, first tlio 
language of tlu; district, and secondly any vernacular that may be selected includ- 
ing Hindostany and Ooriyah. In 1882 the Civil Account Code was added to the 
lower standard test ; and tho Civil Account Code, Revenue Survey, and Revenue 
Settlement to the higliei" st.andard. Tho Board also conducts the high proficiency and 
honors examinations for Civil Servants who wish to obtain distinction in languages. 
Tho languages for those tests are tho four Dravidian vernaculars, Hindostany, 
Sanscrit and Persian. There is no test in Ooriyah beyond that for high proficiency, 
but there is a special test in Ooriyah for Civilians serving in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. AVhen a Civilian has passed the high proficiency examination the 
Board gfranta a special certificate, and when the honors examination has been 
, passed a diploma is given by the Governor in Council. (6) The Board also 
conducts the compulsory and voluntary examinations in the vernaculars for 
European and Eurasian officers in the Uncovenanted service. These officers are 
divided into tlir(»e classes. The first class consists of officers holding appoint- 
ments usually held hy Covenanted Civil Servants. The rules for the examination 
of these officers is tho same as those for Covenanted Civil Servants. The second 
class consists of Subordinate Judges, Deputy Collectors, and District Mooiisifs. 
These officers have to pass the second-class test, which is compulsory, in the 
language of tho district, before entering upon their duties after appointment or 
within one year thereafter. Afte^assing the compulsory test these officers can go 
up for the high proficiency testii^Tamul, Telo^oo, Malay alam or Ganarese, obtain- 
ing a reward of Rupees 1,000 if successful. iRie third class consists of officers in 
the Police, Jail, Revenue Survey, Revenue Settlement, Public Works, Farm, and 
Civil Medical departments, and officers in all. other departments holding corre- 
sponding positions to whom a knowledge of a vernacular language is considered 
necessary for the efficient performance of their duties. These officers are examined 
in Tamul, Teloogoo, Ganarese and Malayalam by the third-class test, which is 
compulsory. After passing the third-class test they are permitted to go up for the 
second-class test already mentihned. The second-class test is purely a voluntary 
test for officers in the third class, and for passing which they obtain reward of 
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Rupees 500. (e) Europeans and Eurasians serving in the Educational department, 

from the waded list down to Masters of Second-grade Colleges and Deputy Inspec- 
tors of Schools are examined by the Board according to the high proficiency test. 
This is a purely voluntary test for these officers, the compulsory departmental te.st 
being conducted by the Director of Public Instruction. The Board ahso oxafuines 
educational officers of the graded list, who alone are permitted to appear for it, by 
the honors test for Civilians, (d) Conservators, Deputy and Assistant Conser- 
vators of the Forest department are examined by the Board according to tlu; lower 
and higher standard vernacular tests for Assistant Collectors, Tooloo being an 
additional language in their case. The subordinate officers of the Foro.st ilep.-irL- 
ment, if Europeans or Eurasians, are examined by the third-class test for Uncovo- 
nanted servants, (e) In conjtinction with the same district committees the Board 
also examines Police officers, Foi’cst officers, and Cantonment Magistrates in law ; 
(f) and Political officers by a special departmental test laid down in 18oo. 
(y) Commissioned Military, Warrant and Non-commis.sioned officers and private.s, 
Jledical Commissioned officers, Chaplains and Military Ivledical snbordinatea are 
also examined by the Board in the various languages named in the Army Regida- 
tions except in Iliudostany and Persian, the examinations in which are conducted 
by a military examining committee. These are all examination.s for rewards, 
(/j.) Military and other officers in civil employ are examined in Hindostany according 
to the lower and higher testa in addition to officers of the Postal, Tcl<!graj)h, 
Topographical Survey, Trigonometrical Survey, Geological Survey, Marine Svirvt^y, 
and Accounts and Paper Currency departments, whose examiiiations, howiwer, 
whether in Hindostany or a vernacular language by the higher standard, are made 
special cases. Medical officers who are District or Zillah Surgeons are also 
examined in Tamul, Teloogoo, Canarese.and Ooriyah by two tests, the colloquial and 
the higher standard, the latter being the military higher standard test, (i) The 
Board also arranges for the examination of Military officers in civil employ and 
officers of the Engineering and Police establishments when serving in the Ganjam 
or Vizagapatam district in Ooriyah, and of European and Native officials serving in 
any district in the Khond language. (/) Persons who are desirous of entering 
certain departments are examined under the special orders of Government in the 
vernacular tests applicable to those departments. (^) Railway officers are examined 
in Tamul and Teloogoo by a special test which is equal to the third-class te.st for 
Uncovenanted officers; and Agents and Accountants of the Madras Bank are 
examined in the language of their districts, or in Hindostany, according to a 
colloquial test which is called the Bank test. (/) The Board also arranges with 
military examining committees beyond the limits of the Presidency for examina- 
tions in Hindostany and other languages of officers in civil and militaiy employ. 

754. Militabt Examining Committees fob Language. — The examinations con- 
ducted in this Presidency under the immediate control of the military authorities 
(except those of a purely military nature which commissioned officers are required to 
pass for promotion to higher rank) are styled respectively the ** Lower Standard,*' 
the " Higher Standard ” and the “ High Proficiency ” tests, and are limited to 
the Hindostany and Persian languages. The vivA voce portion of the lower and 
higher standard tests in Hindostany are conducted at up-country stations by 
committees of military officers appointed from time to time ; the former examination 
is held on the first Monday of every alternate month ; the latter on the 20th 
January, April, July, and October, or when that date falls on a Sunday, on the 
Monday immediately following. When it is possible to conduct the lower and 
higher standard tests in the Persian language in accordance with the provi.sions of 
clauses 79 and 194 of India Army Circularaof 1882, thevivA voco portion of these 
examinations is held at an up-country station, but not on a fixed date, because the 
number of officers who are oualified to conduct such examinations being very small, 
it is found expedient to t:^e advantage of the presence of such an officer in a 
station where a candidate may desire to present himself for examination. In all 
cases the committees submit a report on the results of the vivA voce examination 
to the Examiner in Hindostany for final disposal. On the first Monday of every 
month the Examiner in Hindostany conducts the written examinations in all the 
tests in both Itmguages. A reward of Rupees 180 is given for passing the lower 
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or higher standard test in Hindostany or the lower standard test in Persian. A 
candidate who passes the higher standard test in Persian obtains a reward of 
Bupees 500 ; while rewards of Rupees 1,000 and Rupees 2,000 are given to 
candidates who pass the high proficiency tests in Hindostany and Persian respec- 
tively. The lower and higher standara tests in Hindostany are obligatory on an 
officer who seeks admission into the Indian Army and for certain staff appointments. 
The object of the other tests is to encourage the study of Oriental languages. 
For any examination in Arabic, as also for the honor test in Hindostany and 
Persian, officers must proceed to Bombay. 

755. CoMMlSStONKB FOB THE UnCOVENANTED ClVIL SeBVIOB EXAMINATIONS. — 
The Commissionership for Uncovenanted Civil Service Examinations [*] institutes! 
in 1860 was then entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction. There has 
been some subsequent changes, but the same officer at present holds it. The 
correspondence of the Commissioner is carried on by a Secretary. For the 
examinations he appoints examiners paid out of the fees. All the examinations 
prescribed for entry into the various departments of the Uncovenanted service are 
conducted by the Commissioner, besides others intended for schoolmasters and 
pupils. Of these examinations, the Middle School Examination is held on the 1 st 
December and four following days. The Special Tests are held in May. Tl»o 
examinations for the grades of Civil Hospital Apprentice and Civil Medical Pupil 
are held whenever candidates are required for the Civil Medical Department. The 
rest of the examinations mentioned are held in December. All these examinations 
are held at a very large number of centres in the Presidency and at others also in 
Mysore and Travancore. The examinations conducted by the Commissioner may 
be arranged as follows : — (a) the Middle School Examination which includes the 
modified General Test; (6) the Special Test Examinations; (c) an examination of 
candidates for the grade of Civil Hospital Apprentice ; (d) an examination of 
candidates for the grade of Civil Medical Pupil; (e) the Special Upper Primary and 
the Higher Examination for Women ; (/) an examination of Matriculated candi- 
dates in Handwriting; (g) examinations in general education of candidates for 
schoolmistresses’ certificates of the first and third grades and for schoolmasters’ 
certificates of the fifth grade. 

756. The following are further particulars regarding the above seven heads : 
(a) In 1879-80 when the Middle School Examination of the Educational depart- 
ment was instituted as a test of the fitness of the pupils of the highest (upper fourth) 
class in middle schools to pass into the lowest. (nftn class) of a high school, it was 
decided to utilize it as a standard of general knowledge requisite for employment in 
the public service also, and thus supersede the ** General Test.” The scheme of 
the examination was accordingly so framed as to admit to the examination non-pupils 
and those knowing no Engliw but wishing to qualify for admission to Government 
service or for teacherships of the lower grades. The rules, with all the latest 
amendments, are published in a Supplement to the Fort St. Georcre Gazette of the 


[*] Sketch Hibtory of the Uncutekahted Civil Sbetick Examimations. — The UncoTenanted Cin'l Service examin- 
ations owe their origin to the Kdocational Despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 19th Ja)y 1854. This despatch 
while authorizing the Government of India to catabliah a liberal syatem of education tlironghout Indio, approved of tho 
institution of examinations for testing the fitness of candidates for ottces undor Government. Tho fliaenssion of details 
ocoupied considerable time, but a scheme of examination for all Government appointments in this Presidency above tlio 
grade of peon was at last promulgated in March 1858^ when for the purposes of tho exsmination tho Uncovciianted 

Bervioe was formed into two lUvisions, tho first inoluding all appoinimeots, the salary of which exceeded Uupcea 5D per 
mensem, and the second all appointmenta below thai grade and above the grade of peon. The examination standanla 
of the various departments at that time are mvon in full in Appendix F of the Madru Educational Report for 1858-59. 
The examinatious just mentioned wore for a short time held undor the direotion of tho then Board of Examiners. No fco 
was required, and t ho consequence was that more examinees came forward than could be provided vrith proper acc4im- 
modation or could have a reasonable prospect of sucoeaa. Copying and other malpractices could not bo prevented. 
In order to reduce the number of examinees to more masiag^ie proportions the Government, in sn order of the 
lith October 1860, authorized several modifioations to be made in the examination scheme, amongst which woi^ tho 
exemption of all appointments of Eupoea 2k per mensem and under from the operation of the rules, and the exaction of 
a fee. The management of these examinations waa at the same time transferred to a Commissioner, and the tost became 
that long known as the “ General Test.'* The General Teat was an elementarv examination in Language, llsndwriting, 
Spelling, Arithmoiic, Indian History, and General Geography. It was divided into three branches, according as tho 
candidate elected to pass in Handwriting, Compoaition, and Orthography, in English or in a Vernacular lanfi^age, or in 
both. The appointments in the public aervioo were (and still are) similarly roughly classed in a oorrosponding manner 
(though there is no schedule giWng a prseise definition) into English, Vernacular, and Anglo- Vernacular appointments ; 
a candidate for any of these appointments should pass in the. conresponding branch, in 1879-80 the General Teat 
Examination was held for the Iasi time, and, up to that time, a,Oi7 eendidates had been declared qualified for the public 
service according to the Anglo- Vernacular brimeh, according to the English hranob, and 3,647 according to the 
yemaoular branch of the test. 
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15th January 1884. Under this scheme private candidates (i.e., those wishing to 
qualify for Government service) are examined in the same papers and at the same 
time as other pupil-candidates for the Middle School Examination in Handwriting, 
Orthogr^hy, Grammar, Composition or Translation, Arithmetic, Geography, and 
Indian ffistory, and any two of the following : — Mathematics, Introduction to 
Science, Physi^ Geography, Astronomy, Botany, Physiology, English History, 
Agricultiire, and Political Economy. To qualify for Government service a candidate 
is required to pass in the first class and to gain a higher percentage of marks in 
Handwriting, fetation, and Arithmetic than pupils have. The annual average 
number of candidates appearing for the Middle School Examination is 7,500, of 
these 5,900 are school pupils and 1,600 private candidates, (b) The present Special 
Test Examinations were instituted for the purpose of testing the fitness of candi- 
dates for particular situations demanding special qualifications, and the first exam- 
ination of this nature was held in March 1863 in subjects relating to the Judicial 
and Magisterial departments. The Revenue Tests came into force in 1864. The 
original rules bear date the 4th February and 30th May 1862 ; later on these were 
revised, and the rules were again superseded by those published under date the 29tb 
July 1869. The latter remain in force with certain sliglit alterations. A list of the 
various special tests and the appointments for which they qualify is given in the 
foot-note.[*] Under the rules no persons are .admitted to any of the Special Tests 
except those who have passed the late General Test, the Middle School Examina- 
tion — First Class — or the University Entrance Examination supplemented by a 
test in handwriting, but exceptions are sometimes made under the authority of 


LiftT OK Spccial Tests.— (1) Judicial Teat— Civili Hij^berGnido called I-A — officos : Snbordiiiato Jod)^ ; District 
Mooueif. (2) JudicuU Test— Civil, Lower Grade called LB — offices: IShoristadar in the High Court (App^dlate Side), 
nisirict Courts, Subordinate Judges* Courts; Chief Clerk op Manager, Bgmore Police Court; Head Writer in District ' 
Courts and Subordiuato Judgos* Courts. (3) Judicial Tost — Criminal, Higher Qrodo called 11. A — offices: Subordinato 
iTurlgo; District Muonsifs; Deputy Collector and Magistrate ; Subordinate Magistrate of the first t-lnss; Chief Clerk nr 
Manager, Kgmore Polioe Court. (4) Judicial Tost — Criminal, Lower Grade called II-B — offices ; Tahsitdar and Second- 
class Sub-Magistrate, Talook Hheristadar and Second-class Sub*Magistrate, Second-class Sub- Magistrate and Deputy 
Talisildar, Second and Thi^ Class Sub-Magistrates ; Shcristsdar in the High Court (Appellato Bide), District Courts, 
and Subordumte Judges' Courts {Police Inspector; Head Writer in District Courte and Subordinate Judges* CouHs. 
(5) Revenue Test — General, Higher Grade called III- A— offices : Deputy Oolleoior and Magistrate ; Unoovenaoted 
Assistant in the Office of the Board of Bevenne; Sheristodar to the Board of Berenne. (6) Kevenue Test — General, 
Liwer Grade called III-B— offices : Hasoor Sheristadar ; Socoiid-class Sub-Magistrate i Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsitdar ; 
Talook Sheristodar ; Bub- Collector's Sheristadar and Head Clerk; Head Aa^istant'e Head Clerk; Abkarry Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Superintendent, Madras. (7) Bevonue Test— Salt department called IV — for officers of the Salt 
department. (8) Rerenue Teat — Sea Customs department called Y — offices : Superintendent of Sea Customs ; 
Assistant Superintendeat of Sea Customs when the salary of the ofiioe amounts to Unpoes bO per mensem or more. 
(9) Account Test — called VII — offices: Accountant in the Board's office; Acc^mutants in the English department of 
Collectors' offices drawing salaries of Rupees 60 and upwards ; Accountant, Marine office ; Accountant in the Son 
Customs office ; Accountant in the Stapip office ; Accountant in the Office of Conservator of Forests. (10) Translation 
Test— Higher Grade call ed VI I- A — offices: Translators and Interpreters in the High Court and District Courts; 
Interpreters in the Court of Small Causes, Madras, Office of the Commissioner of Police, and Polioe Courts. (11) 
Translation Test — Lower Grade oalled VI LB— offices : Subordinate Judge; District Moonsif ; Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate ; Translators in Offices of Government, Board of Revenue, Office of the Director of Rovenue Settlement 
and Collectors* offices; ^Kuglish Record-keeper in Collectors' offices ; Sub-Collootors* Sheristadar, H ad Assistant's 
Head Clerk ; Head Writers, District and Sessions Courts and Subordinate Judges* Courts; Head Clerks, Small Causa 
Courts I Ha^ Clerks in Police Courts and Assistant Head Clerk, Egmore PoUoe Court i all the other offices detignated 
under I-B, ll-A, 11-B, IIl-A, III-B, and IV and Be^tnlr, Deputy Registrar, Euuniner, Record-keeper or Clerk in 
the correspondence department of any Court other than the High Court drawing salaries of Rupees 60 and upwards, 
in case the candidate bis not passed in the vernacular language of the dlstriot in which he seeks employment in an 
examination of the Madraa or other University. (12) Prdcis-writin^— Higher Grade called VIII-A — offices i Ooneral — 
First, Second, and Third Assistants, Registrar, R^ord-keeper, Head Examiner In' the Presa department, D^nty 
Registrar, Indexer, Examiner, Hoad Clerk of the Reference Branch, Head Clerk of the Petition department, and Head 
Clerk of the Pension department in the Government office. Judicial — Sabordinate Judges; District Moonsifs ; 
Sheristadar, Manager, Record-keeper, Examiner of Correspondence and Indexer of the High Court, Appellate Side ; 
Sheristadar in DiHriet and Session Courts and Subordinate Judges' Courts; Head Writer in District and Sessions 
Courts and Subordinate Judges* Courts ; Manager, Record-keeper, and Examiner, Madrsa Small Cause Court ; Head 
Clerks in Small Cause Courts; Examiner and Record' keeper in all the Courts; Book-keepers and Head Auditor in 
the Office of the Inspector- General of Police ; Manager in the Office of the Commissioner of Polioe ; Manager, Egmore 
Police Court, Madras; Record-keepers in the Police Courts, Presidency; Manager, Government Agency, Vixagapatam. 
Revenue — Head Sheristadar, Uncovenanted Assistants, Registrar, Deputy Registrar, Local Fund Manager, Manager 
of the Forest department. First, Second, Third and Fourth Accountants, Record-koepor, Indexer, Head Translators, 
and Head Acoountant of the Local Fund department in the Office of the Board of Revenue; Manager, Indexer, 
Exsuniner, and Eecoi'd-keepers in the Office of the •Director of Bevenne Settlement; Deputy Colloctor and Magistrate ; 
llusoor Sheristadar; Sub- Collector's Sheristadar; Tahsildars; Sub- Magistrates ; Abkarry Superintondeut, Madras; 
Manager and Accountants drawing salaries of Rupees 80 per mensom and upwards in the Sea Customs office, Madras ; 
Accountant, English department, Collector's office ; English Record-keeper in Collector's office ; Accoontaots in the 
Stamp office, Madras, and Forest Conservancy department drawing salaries of Rupees 80 per mensem and upwards. 
Miscellaneoue— Supe^tendents and Accountants drawing salaries of Rupees 80 andf npwmrds per mensem in the 
Accoontant-Geoeral's office; Manager, Office of the Commissioner for the U-C.S. Examinations; Manager, Office of thi- 
Director of Public Instruction ; Manager, Examiner, Deputy Examiner, Record-keeper, and Acoountants drawing Rupees 
80 and upwards m the Marine office, Msdras ; Manager and Record-keeper in the Office of the Chepauk Agent and Pay- 
roaeter of Caniatio Stipends; all clerks drawing a salary of Rupees BO and upwards per mensem. (13) Precis- writing— 
l«ower Grade called Vlll*B«Tlie offices fot which this test is prescribed are the same aa those under VILA — Translation 
Test, Higher Utade. 
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Government. In March 1882 the examinations for Pleaderships were withdrawn 
from the list of Special Testa, the examinations being now conducted by the High 
Court. In July 1883 a revised set of rules was prescribed for the examination of 
officers of the Salt department in supersession of the old test (No. IV of the 
Special Test rules). This examination is now held separately from the other 
Special Test Examinations. The rules are published in the Port St. George Gazette 
of the Slat July 1883. The result of the Special Test Examinations from their 
commencement in declaring candidates eligible for particular offices is as shown 
below. [*] {g) The conduct of the examinations in general education of candidates 

for schoolmistresses’ certificates of the first and third grades and for schoolmasters’ 
certificates of the fifth grade was transferred to the Commissioner for the U.C.S. 
Examinations in July 1881. Till then such examinations wore conducted by the 
Educational department. 

757. Other Examinino Bodies. — Particulars of other examining bodies can 
best be seen by the list of miscellaneous tests shown in alphabetical order in the 
foot-note. [*] 


[*] NuMBBA op CaNDIDATI ‘ASSJED to DATS POB BpBCIAL TbBTB ANSWBRIIfO TO CBBTAIN APPOINTMENTS. 


Princip^ Bodder Ameons, District Moonsifs, and 
Pleaders la Civil and Sessions ConrtSi Principal 
Sudder Aoieeus* Courts, aud Courts of Small 

Cansas 833 

Pleaders in District Moonsifs* Courts ... ... 1,600 

Court Bberistadars 332 

Deputy Collectors and Magistrates ... 663 

Nazirs in Civil and Bessiotis Courts and Principal 

Sudd-^r Ameeiis* Courts ... ... ... ... 132 

Bub* Magistrates, First Glass ... ... 987 

UucovAnantfMl Assistants and Shoristadar of the 

Kovenue Board olHce ... ... ... ... 325 

Buperintendenta and Assistant Superintondents, 

Balt department ... ... ... ... ... 163 

Superintendents of Soa Customs ... ... ... 140 

Huzoor Bberistadars 

Abkarry Buperiutendent, Doputy Bupurintondc 

Madras 

Tabsildars and Second-class Sub-Magistrates, TaL 

Sberistadars, Deputy Tahsildara, Ac. ... ... 1,04<3 

Sub-Collector’s Sberistadar and Head Assistant’s 

Hoad Clerk 561 

Superintendents, Clerks, and Accountants in tbo'^ 
Acooontant-Greneral’s office 
kcoountaota in the English departmont of Gollec* » 
tors' olBoes drawing a salary of Rupees 60 and 
upwards ^ 


Acooantant in the Board's office ... 

Accountant, Deputy Accountant, and Book-keeper 
in the Mint and Assay otffco 
Accountant, Marino office ... 

Do. Sea Customs office 

Do. Stamp office 

Do. Office of the Conservator of Forests . . ^ 

Transiatom, High Court and Civil and SesBions 1 
Courts ... ... ... ... ... j 

Interproter, Court of Small Causes, Mndi ... v 

Do. Office of tho Commissioner of Police. I 

Do. Police Courts ... J 

Translators, Office of Government 

Do. Revenue Board L akiq 

Do. Bevonuo Settlement office f* 

Do. Collectors' offices ... .J 

Chief Clerk or Manager, Egmurc Puili c Coi.:*t. 

Head Clerks, Pol iro Courts ... ... 

Assistant Hoad Clerk, Kgmore Police Cour ... | 

English Record -keoj>crs, Collectors’ offices 
Ho^ Writers, Civil and Sessions Courts and ^ 
Principal Snddtor Am eons’ Coarts ... ... j 

Head Clerks, Small Cause Courts ... ... ... J 

Appointments in Publio- otticos for which Precis- 
writing alone is prescribed as a test ... ... 4,634 


[•] Miscs&lanbouh Examination Txsrs. — (1) Agriad^wrt , — The Principal of the Agrioultural College annimlly 
examines the students of his college and grants first and second class oeriificates of proficiency in agriculture. The 
examination for the two classes of oertifioates is the same, but to get a first-class certificate a student has to secure 
a greater peroenta^ of marks for each anbjeot than for a second-class certificate. The subjects in which the candi- 
dates are examined are identical with thoee prescribed for the college itself, viz., Agriculture, Veterinary, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Land Surveying, Mensuration, Heobanios, Farm Book-keeping. (2) Civil Engifiwring . — Examinations 
oondnotod by the Principal of the Civil Engineering College, (a) Examination for Diploma as Assistant Engineer, 
Poblio Works department — ^This examination is held annnally in December, and the test comprises Matbomatics, 
Engineering, Surveying, Levelling, and Drawing and Estimating, (b) Examination for Diploma as Supervisor or 
Overseer, Public Works department. This examination is held in the month of Hay, and the subjects are the same as 
those for the preceding test, but the knowledge reqnired for this examination is of a more elementary nature. Tho 
candidates are also tested as to their ability in conversing and writing easy sentences in Tamul or Teloogoo on topics 
connected with the Pnblic Works department, (c) ExaminsMion for Certafloato as Draftsman and Estimator, (d) 
Examination for Certificate as Survey or. These ezaminationa are held In the month of May, and the tests compriso 

Snrveying and Levelling,’* ** Drawing and Estimating.** 2fo person can be employed as a draftsman in the public 
service, nnleee he bolds a certificate from the Civil Engineering College, (e) Examinetion for admission to the Second 
end Speolal departments of the Civil Engineering College— This examination is held in April at the Civil Engineering 
College and at all the Pnblic Works dep^ment Kead-quartere, at which the candidates present themselves. In the 
case of HiUtary candidates, the examination is also hold at the head-quarters of thetr regiments. The tost comprises 
Che BngUsh Langnage, English piotation, and Arithmetic, (f) Exainination for admission to the Accounts Branch, 
Public Works department — This is held biennially ia March and September at the Civil Engineering College and at 
those PnbUo Works department stations at which superior officers consent, at the requeet of oandidates, to supervise 
the examination. ^ The test comprises Arithmetic, English Dictation end Handwriting, (g) Examination in Tamul 
or Teloogoo of Military Probationers for the Second deparlment, Civil Engineering College— This is held annually in 
July at the heed-qnarters of the ** Q. O.*' Sappers and Miners, Bsngslora The subjects are translation from English 
into yemaonlar and vice versa and writing idiomatic sentences, (h) Exemination for Walker Scholarship— This 
exa min at i on is held once in two years in April at ICangalore, Cannanore, and Calient, and comprises the subjects of 
Examination (s) and a colloquial tost in Canarese or Malayalam. This examination is confined to natives of Mala- 
bar, Oaaara and the Noilgherries, and the sucoesafnl oandidata receives a scholarship of Bnpees 13 per mensem tenable 
for two years at the Civil Engineering Collo^, and is exdmpt from the payment of foes. (3) EdursNon.— Comparative 
Examiaafciona of the Lower Fourth and Fifth Class^a — The Direotor of PnbUo Instmction annually oonditcls tho 
Comparative Examinations of the Lower Fourth and Fifth Classes of all Government schools and of such aided and 
“ recognised ** schools as m desirous of sending in their pupils for the tost. The papers are drawn up and the answ«*ra 
vslnod 1^ examiners appointed by the Director, who are mostly officers of tho Educational department. The exsmina- 
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758. Rewards for studyino Lanouaoes. — A conspectus of these as now given 
in the Presidency will be found in Vol. II, App. XCVIl. 


PUBLIC IRSTRUCTIO.V. 

759. Introduction. — The general scope of Government educational measures 
can best be seen from their history, which is sketched in the foot-notes ^ In 
the annual reports on public instruction the subjects treated of are arranged under 


lions are held in the month of Docomher and are intondod to tost tho fitness of pupils for premotioo to the next hfirher 
class. The subjects for the esamination arc (a) the KukUsU Languaffe, (b) a yernoculnr, (c) Arithmetic (d) Historv 
and Geography, and (o) Euclid and Algebra. An oxauiination in a second Ternocular for Deputy Insuci't^irs of 
Schools is also conducted by the Director in the month of August. The Director having doomed it mwossarv that a 
Deputy Inspector of Schools should be aot^uaintod with more than one vomaonlar. has instituted this oxaminaCir n 
Tho standard of the test is that of the University examination which tho Deputy has passed, except in tho cose of 
Masters of Arte, who will bo required to puss in tho subjects prescribed for the B.A. Examination. The DsDntV 
Jnspoctorsof Schools are clasaifiod into several grades, and tho confirmation of a probationary Deputy Inspector as 
well as tho promotion of a permanent Deputy to a higher grade is regulated by their success in this and the amvial 
examination next noticed. Special Examinut ion for Deputy Inspectors of Schools— This examination is held siimtlLa- 
iieously with tho above, and the subjocts ere (a) the general and othce routine of a Deputy Inspector, (b) tho standinir 
orders of the Educational dopartinonl, (o) tho grant-in-aid code, (d) tho history ; topography, Vaco and caste 
distribotion and population statistics of the division in which tho Deputy is serving. (4) Msdici/is.— Candidates for the 
gratle of Apothecary ap^ioar before a Board of Modioal officers appointed hy Government and undergo two tests— one 
Called the Primary Examination and the other tho Final or Pass Examination — prescribed by Govomineut in 1883. Tho 



held in Janaary and July entitles an officer to bo confirmed in the grade of Assistant Suimrintoudent and Suporinlon! 
dent of Police, Inspectors Test— An examination in the “ Madras Police Orders and JVactioo also condnotod 


by the Inspector-General of Police is hold annually in tho month of December. Inspectors and Sub-Ioscootors nr« 
ri‘quirod to pass this tost before confirmation ^tation-bonse Offioetm* Test— This examination w! ioh is hold tn tho 
months of January, May ^d Bcptember^ each year is conducted by tho Deputy Inspoctoni-Gonoral of tho Ranges. 
The text-booka are the SUtion-house Officers Manual and the « Manual of Bpecial and Local Laws." Constabloa^nro 
required to pass this test before they are entitled to promotion. They are also examined in drill and ball nr^tire 
before they are declared to have passed this test, m..-* — nm..*- i 1 _ . . P m i'e-o 


fixed for this ex^i^^n, but the District 8iijK‘rinfcendeiita of Police, by thorn ft^is'Ln^JTtoX'^ht^ aT 

“• tor- tetufo™?,.:; 

[>] Sktch HrnT-iHY or OovK».NMrNT Ki.w »Tia.v THKoroHooT lMlilA,-/n<i.V.nt.tt, v,„._tj,o Eiuit In.lia C..m 

pany founil four »ncient nici ho<lB ..f <'.!iic«( i in at work ; tho inatruction giron by tbo Bmhmiiui to their diaoiole. • thn 
toU, or acata of Sanscrit loarninp ; tlw miiki.Yba mid niiMirisaa., or lohoolaaoil oolleRea of tho Mahoniedan. • and Tl'a^ 
number of village echoola, Thi- lauer r.-ivo an olciiientnry education to tho tnuling olaaaoa and U. the children of the 

*T TT'’' but they did not .bare i„ tbo endow, nont. of tho 

tfiivenimcnt. (2) i,arl,j uj filwrafifm.— When tbo East India Company rorcivorl chHnm nf 

from tho Delhi Emponir i, aimed only at diBcbarRing tho dulie. fulfilled by th. provluLuHo^wcr 'Tt .J^atofed 
. 11 . owmenta made to lineal, onal itiatii.,lioi,j|, .ind iw oarlieat effort, were confined to tbo o.tabli.hmeiit of .Vahom^an 
iiml Sanscrit collegca of the old type- 1 ho Calcutta Miidrimai or Mabomodan oolloge, o.taliliBhcd in JJul hv Warren 
Huslingi waK the first oducatimiiil inutitiiiion foundod by tho British tiorernmeut in India It w»» follow,.d in 1^)2 
by .bo Snimcni collcgo of Uciuirrs. The diw ipliiic of the latter college was to be “ conformable m all leanoct. to ,1.« 
Dlmr.ii.a hliastra in the chapter on education." Tho scholara were to be exuniiied four times a year in the ,.rL.„.. Iv 
the Rcaident/* in ^1 inch parts of knowlodKo u Ore not held too .acred to be diacnawid in the preaonoo of an, but 
(irahmmtf. (3) Itiadva fiiaratuie encouraged by Parfuimrat.— ]n 18U, on the motion of Mr. R.P. Smith who had 
been Advocate-General in Calcutta, and obtained a seat in Parliament on hit retnm, a rider was added toTbe i^ie nm 
directing that a laU of mpt*. thould bo appropriated » to the revival and promotion of literature, ^dTtJie encounJo- 
inciit of the learned natives of India, and for tho introduction and promotion of a knowledice of the aoieneea 
tho inhabitante of the_ Britiali territorioa out of any surplus which might romain of the rents, revenues uid nn>ni^ 
of our tutorial a^msition." This vote wiw interpreted both iuLondoo and in Caloutta, to apply chiefly to the lovival 
and cnMiu^ment of Hindoo and Mahomudan literature « and there can be liUle doubt that tU vranf m iatoniW 
linmanly, tho^h net eictuaivoly. for that object. Tho fund however wa. not utiliaed for ten ^ 
tif education u,^ lord ffoerinye.— Under the Oovemor.Generalship of Lord Hastings (1813— 1823)'a nowerful 
was given to tlm cause of education. L«ly Hastings estabUshed a*^ school in BarrSkpSiro Pari; «d cJZlw t3s« 
for the use of the scholars. Numerous vernacular schools were opened in the ne^hbourhood of Calcutta^b, Mr 

ili^ ccHoagues, which received enoonragoment from tho Qovornmeut and 

the Publu>. (*) CaJeutfa Hindoo Coileje — Intelligent Hindoos also felt the need of m education better adautod^iihl 
rt* -TS*"* »“«>ctcon«-l> century. In 1816 the Hindoo college was esUblished in Calcutta lami, ^tuuih 
effo^ ot • watchmaker, but with the full co-operation of the native community. The ati^e/inelud^ 

worlmof iMke, Adam Smith, Shakespore, Hilton, and other writers. Lord Hastings ^nted the ^ 7 

this inatitntim. Poena CoUs,s.— The Poona College was founded la 1821. The* Pesfawa had anauallv distribut^ 

a largo mm of money among tho Brahmins noted for their learning. Mr. Chaplin, Commiaaionar of ^h« 

propM^ M a lam objectionable method of spending the funds while the original object was in some kt^^r* 

•SS* ^ **«“ «» «>«»»»«« »<> «»• “PPort of a coll^ (7) 

sp^mtsd—TOe^ mted by parliament in 1813 Imd aeoumulated for ten fLs. wh« Mr. 
bnef team of oSoe^ appointing a committee of public inatruction to anggeat meaanrea for the better 
* f •« knowledge and the art. and wifeoee. of Earopo, mid f3,o imm^ew Jf n^te ti."' 

*M r HjirSThT!*. by the receipt of an nnespeolod despatch froi^ UadonhalVst^^t* 

Mr. Mill, th* biHoriao, now occupied an important position in the India office. A oroDosal hmA hmmm 

frem the (^yeminmt of India to improve the II indw ooUe^t Benares, and theluiiomMlS’^li^ *^red 
to ^d to tkem a Hin doo collego in the mottopolis. It fell to Mr. MiH to draft the leoir to thS?des,^» t!****.*?* 
watml that "in pmfeariiig toeafablish aeminal^ for tbo purpose of l^h^ mew® « 

liiemure, the ^venment bound iteelf to teach a great deal S Vrhat wa. fri,^S£nT^« . M^omodan 

ni..ch.evo«,.nd..«all,em.imIerimbmdi„wh.ch\tlUty was » any way ooioe^." 
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orders from the Government of India in the following order : — (1) Introduction ; (2) 
General statistics; (3) Controlling agencies ; (4) University education; (5) Secondary 
education; (6) Primary education ; (7) Schools for special or technical training ; 


■boold be not to teiw^h Hindoo or Mahomedan learning, bot naefal leaming/* Bat Oriontalism still maintained its 
groimd in Calcutta. The parliamentarT grant was accordingly with some trifling exceptions devoted for ten years 
longer to the promotion of studios, of which the mode, the medium, and the scope were altogether oriental in their 
character. (8) Incr^Mud demand for European education , — Meanwhile, a predilection for £nglisb continued to spread 
among the natives in and around Calcutta, and a demand for instruction in that language, aud the acquisition of 
Xoropean science, was pressed with increased earnestness on the attention of the Board of Educatiem. The Board 
itself was divided into two hostile parties i the Orientalists, headed by 0r. Wilson, who deprecated any interference 
with the patronage of Hindoo literature, and the Anglicists, as they wore termed, the advo^iates of a Euro[}eaij 
edneation through the medium of English, who were animated by the oouxumls of Mr. 0. Trevelyan. The division in 
the Board brought its operations to a stand -still, and an appeal was made to Government. Mr. Macaulay was then a 
member of the Sujireme Council, as well ne President of the Board of Education, and he denounced with force the 
continued promotion of Orientalism, as tcnduig nut to support the progress of truth, but to delay the death of expiring 
error. “ Wo are at present,** ho said, '* a Hoard for printing books which are of loss value than the {»apor on which 
they are printed was when it was blank, and for giving artifleial enoouragoniont to absurd lustory, absortl metapliysics, 
absurd physics, and absurd theology/' ' The question was brought to a temporary scttlomeut on the 7th Mttrch 
1835, by a resolution of the Governor-General in Council, Lord William Bentinck, which stated that ** the great objeot 
of the British Government ought to be the prooiotiou of European literature and science among the natives of India, 
and that the funds ap'propriated to odiioation would bo best employed on English education atone/* To qualify this 
decision however it was stated that no college or school of oriental learning was to be abolisbod, while the natives 
wore inclined to avail themselves of it i and the stipends to the teachers and studouts wore to be continued, though 
not renewed in case of lapse. It was directed that the publication of oriental works and of translations of medical aud 
mathematical works into Arabic, which neither the teachers nor pupils could comprehend, should be at onco diHcoTi. 
tinned. Txnrd William Boutinck’s resolution encountered much opposition, aud the Asiatic iSocioties in (Calcutta and 
in London, as well as those on the Continent, came forward to deprecate it as a severe discouragcnient of the cultiva- 
tion of oriental literature. Reply was made that whereas it was the duty of a liberal Govommont to patronize such 
labours as those of the oriental societies, and to make arrangements for the preservation of the ancient monuments of 
Indian oirUixation, whether in stone or mannaeript ; still it was a dereliction of duty to divert to the promotion of 
this obieot the scanty funds allotted to the education and improvement of the people. It was observed that it was 
impossible to discover how the gradual withdrawal of Government aid from the two or three colleges it bad estab- 
lished could affect in any perceptible degree the cultivation of the sacred language of the Vedas. The encouragecnent 
of English was, on the other hand, one of the highest blessings which could be- conferred 'On the country. Ofliciaily 
this controversy came to an end in 1839, and the question of the support of the study of oriental classics from stoio 
funds since died a natural death. Nor has this controversy ever affected in any extent the Madras Presidency, 
where the only question connected with language has been that of the relative claims of English and the ordinary 
vernaoulars as subjects of study or as the languages of instruction in secondary and elementary schools and of the sub- 
BtituUon of Sanscrit for the vernaculars in the higher examinations in arts ; and this question has been allowed to resolve 
itself practically, following the ordinary rules of demand and supply. (9) 8ir Henry Hardings' eresoluftoti. — Witldn three 
months alter his arrival as Governor-General in 1845, Sir Henry Hardini^ passed the memorable resolution, which held 
out thb encouragement of office and promotion in the public service to the successful stndents of the Goverr^rnont 
colleges, as well as of privato institutions ; and thus gave the state tho benefit of the talent which it had ossisted to 
develop. This liberal moaHure was not fully carried oat till after the establishment of the University of Calcutta, to 
which be various educational institutions in tho Bengal Presidency were affiliated. (JO) Proyre3$ under Lord 
jpalhov ie. — Tho cause of education received special encouragement from Lord Dalhousio (1848 — 56). Mr. Thomason, 
the Governor of the North-West Provinces, had established a Govommont vemaetJar school in each revenue division of 
certain districts under his charge. The experiment was attended with each signal success that JiOrd Dalhonsio resolved 
to extend the system to the whole of the North-West Provinces as well as to Bengal and the Punjnub. At the suggosLion of 
Hr. Bathone, the Legislative Member of Council, who devoted his time and his purse to the cause of female education, 
Loi^ Dalhousie offioially announood that the education of females wse considered by the British Govornuicnt an object, 
of importance, and ho was the first Governor-General who proolaimed this doctrine in opposition to native views. 

On the death of Mr. Bethune, he took on himself the support of the female school established by that gentleman. It 
was while eng^iged in devising plans for the improvement of education that he received the despatch of July 1854, which 
has been denomim ted ** The Intellectual Charter of India." (11) Principlee of State education eettlcd, — In the despatch 
just mentioned the odaeation of the whole people of India was definitely accepted as a State duty ; and tho Court of 
biivotors laid down with fulness and precision the principles which were to guide the Indian Government in tbo 
performance of this great task. After the East India Company itself had ceased to exist, the principles of this despatch 
were confirmed by the Secretary of State in his despatch of the 7th April 1869. The (lurport of the two documents may 
be thus summarisod. (12) The Veepateh of iS64. — The Despatch of 1854 commendH to tbo special attention of tlie 
Government of India the improvement and far wider extension of edneation, both English aud Vernacular, and preacribos 
as the means for the attainment of these objects : ** a." the constitution of a separate department of the administration 
for edocatiou ; ** h." the institution of Universities at the Presidency towns; ** r." the osiablishment of institutions fur 
induing teachers for all classes of schools ; ** d." tho maintenance of the existing Government colleges and high 
schools and the increase of their number when necessary; '* #.*' the establishment of new middle schools; *'/.'* 
inoraased attention to vomaoular schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education ; aud "y.** the introduction of a 
system of grants-in-aid. The attention of Oovemxnent is specially directed to the imporianoeof placing the means of 
acquiring useful sod practical knowledge within reach of the great mass of the people. The English language is to be 
the medium of Inst ruction in the higher branches, and the vemaonlar in the lower. English is to bo taught wherever 
there is a demand for it. but it is not to be substituted for tbe vernacular language of the country. The system of 
grants-in-aid is to l)o based on tbe principle of perfect religious neutrality. Aid is to be (hven (so far as xhe require- 
ments of eaoh particular district os compared with other districts and the funds at the disposal of Government may 
render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, provided they are under adequate local management 
and aie subject to Government inspection, and provided that fees, however small, are oharged in them. Grants are to 
be for speoifio objects, and their amount and oontinuanoe are to depend on the periodical reports of Qo^mment Inspecton. 
Ko Government colleges or sohools are to be founded where a snfloient nnmber of institntions exist ciapable, with the 
aid of Government, of meeting the locsJ demand for eduoation ; but new schools and colleges are to be established and 
temporarily maintained where there is little or no prospeet of adeqiiate local effort being made to meet local require- 
ments. The disoontinuanoe of any gensral system of eduoaticai entifely provided by Government is anticipated with 
the gradual advance of the system eff grants-in-aid ; bnt the progress of sdnoetion is not to be checked in the slightest 
degrae by the abandonment of a single eohool to probabla decay. A oomprehensiva vstem of scholarships Is to bo 
institnted so as to connect lower schools wiih higher, end higher sohools with colleges. Female education is to receive 
the Brank and cordial supnort of Government. The prinoipe] oflloialB in every district are required to aid in the 
extension of education i and in making ^.ppointnierts to posts in the eervioo of Govenimeni, a person who has received 
a good education is to ^ preferred to one whenhas not. Evni in lower sitaations a mao who can read and write is, if 
equally eligible in other respeots, to be preferr^ to one who esanot. (18) Seeretary of State* e deepaich , — The Despatch 
of 1869 rariews tbe progress made under the earlier despstoli, wUeh it reiteraies and confirms with a single exception 
as to the oourse to bs adopted for promoting elsmenUiy edneation. While it records with satisfsotioii thto the qystem 
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(8) Scholarships;^ (9) Employment of students in the public service; (10) Books. 
In the present article the order of remarks will be as follows : — a brief enumeration 
of educational institutions connected with the department cla.ssed according to 


of |jfranU*ui-»id has *^en freely accepted by private ecbiKd*, both Engiiah and Anglo-VerriHCulur, it uotesi that the untivo 
entomanity hava failed to cii-opcrate with fiovo rumen t in prouioting elomentary verniictiijir (.'liucat ion. 7 Lc cifvatH 
of educational officer! to obtain the ncccssiiry local support for the cstublishnicni of vfrnrtonlur wi liooln undt j i bo 
grant-in-aid i^ysiein are, it points out, likely to create a prejudice ugaiust e.iut ation lo i* udor Ihi' li t i tmu nt 
unpopular, and oven Co coinpnunise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions fivjiii (be drcluivd iiu .xni-ilit in, 

and atrong doubts are espn-ssed us to the suitability of tlio graut-in-uid system us hit hurt o in force fi>r i}i)> 3 iif>pJy uf 
VP macular education to iho masses of the population.' Such vernacular instruction should, it in euggosted. bt- providiMl 
by the direct inatrumentulity of the uliicors of Government, on tho basis of some one of tbc plans alrvadv in jpeiation 
for the improvement of iudigenous schools, or by any modification of tUoso plans wliich may suit tVio circ of 

different provinces. The expediency of imposing a e|M»cmt ra,.e on the land fur tho provision of oU-nu-iitnry ediK-at i< ii 
is also commended to tho careful consideration of the Govcruitiont. (14) Main ftature ofihn ftuo dr^p.;/. /iPii.- 'I'lm main 
feature of tho two despatches, which most diatiiignisbes them from all previous orders on tlie s>iinri subject, is enu- 
tained in the following extract from the Despatch of 1B64 : — “ It ia well that every opportunity should havi- b^ cn giM'n 
to thoie (the higher) cIcssck for tho acquisition of a liberal Kuropean education, the efTcnis of whicii may be cxpi ttt d 
elovrly to pervade the rest of their follow.cormtrynicn, and to raise, in the ondetho educational tone of iJio whole cfMiuiry. 
Wo are, therefoi*e, far from underrating the importance, or the suooesa, of efforts which have been mailc in tliif* 
rtircction ; but the higher classes are both able and willing, in many cate!, to bear a considornblo part at. IcaM of iIm^ 
cost of their oduoalion ; and it is ubunduntly evident that in some parts of Indiana nrliliciul stimulus m tiny longer 
required iti order to create a dcinaiid for such an education as is convoyed in the (ilovf'ninent Anglo- Vernaruhir 
coliegoB. We have, by i ho estabUNument and support of those colleges, pointed out the manner in wbi<-h a lihcml 
eilucatiou is to bo obtsinod, aud assisted them to a very considerable extent from tho public funds, in addiliun to 
this, wo arc now prepared to give, by sanctiouiug the establishment of Universities, full df*volopm#>:it to the liigheM 
cotiiM' of education to which the natives of India, or of any other country, can aspire ; and besideB, by the divi.iion of 
University degrees and distiuctions into different branches, the exertions of highly edisrnt cd nu*n wdl bi' i)jrf*rf<‘i| m 
tlte studios which arc iieco.ssury to siiccckh in tho various aotivo professions of life. Wc hIuiII, thrreft^re, linvc tlmic n.>i 
much ns a Governinont can do to iilaco tho benefits of education plainly and practically l>ef<»ie the ln'glier rh.MM'H in 
JnfJia. Onr attention shoti hi now bo directed to a ooiisidcnttion if possible, still morn impf^rtant, and out.' winch ims 
been hitherto, wo are bound to admit, ton much neglected, namely, how useful and prncticiti knowlcclgn, suited to 
c/ery station in life, may be best conveyed to the groat mass of tho people, who are utterly incapnbh* t*f obtaining uny 
i'ducation worthy of the name by their own niiaidod efforts; and wc desire to »iw) the active moasurcN of (Invcrninenl 
more ospeciHlly diroctfut, for tho future, to this object, for tho attainment of which we are ready to sanct ion a 
c'unsideruble increase of expctidituro," On the same suhjoci the Despatch of 1859 dnclariul that '* if Ciovcrnrnrnt. Nbiitl 
have uiidcrtukon tho responsibility of placing within the i^ch of the gonei'al poptilatiun tho means of simple olcniordary 
odueatioii, those individuals who require more than this may, os a general rule, bo left to exert (hcinscdves to j>ro< rno it 
with or without the lisdistunce of Government.** Education for tho great moss of tho pt*oplc is nut Mic sole objt'ct, of 
either despatch. Ou tho contrary, it is clear from the summaiy given in paras 12 and 13 aliove fhaf t^rhooln were to 
bo inainiaiTied for “ every condition of life,** including schools of higher education intondod for what may bo calU^l 
tho higher claaser. Novorthclc-ss if any portion of tho orders can be prononnoed oharactoristio and distinctive, it ia tlint 
portion wh'cli not only hod never boon enunciated before, but was oppoeed both to tho earlier policy and i<.< tho 
rcittiratod view! of the most infiuential educational agoncto! then in existenoe in India. 7 he policy of 1M64 has b;u‘ti 
expressly m-affirmed in tho orders constituting the recent Educational Coinmitsion. (15) f'duratiun J)t>i,urtm«)itn 
Jitrmed , — On tho publication of the despatch of 1854, s tops were taken to form an Education Departmiuit m ou-h i>f 
tho i 4 irritona] divisions of India as then constituted. At this point however the uarrativo can pnqicrly bo iakeu up 
fruoi that uoxt given for this Presidency. 


[*1 SxiCTCH IJLSTOUY Of Em cATloN IN TiiK MADRAS PrrsidkxcY. — Tnditjenviia educnii»n found hy the h'n<jlif*h. Judi- 
genotis cducaticm was universal in this Prosidency, as in other iKirts of India, long before the <:ejnrneric<'Otciif of llniedi 
rule. In cv<?ry Hindo<^ mutt or monasicry and in every largo town or village wuh Ibuhniin rcsidrotM, iuHirin nc.it 
io some branches of Sanscrit learning, or in the Tam ul clahuics and po<iraua^, has bet n fu.m t.rne iinin.-tn-.'-i 1 1 u 
I'Ct'ognired feature ; while alni*i^t cveiy village, largo or t(0i:i II, han frum a very oaily ilatc h.'td its vill.'i;'*' sf-li .»(il. i iio 
fb'*4cription of such education at tho present day is cquivulent to describing w'bal it was a c(Mitury or i v., |.;irk, ti-i 
change is perceptible, tiuuic brief remarks tin this subject will bo found in the n^xt. (-) i,n*i/.i./j th- 

A’n-jj’tslt at f\irt St’ Q^foroe. — The e;t.rli«Mt record on tho subject of i^liicntioti in MitdruM by fiio KiighNli is :i ir i. 

tif nnipleyi^s furuishcti t<» the Directors b}’ tho PrcBident and Council of Mailras, aB ilnry Blood on tlu' :Ust Jn . < m.I.i r 
lfi7H. lu tills list Rppi’ara tho name of "Ralph Ord, Schoolmaster,” and ho drew the then high K;ihir> ul !:..•»> j.ii- 
nriinim, nquu? to that of the junior niciiiber of council. He had landed iii .^lotiriUf in July ld7h, only .'l<h ye.*;,;.' .ilti r die 
founding of tho settlement. (3i Proposaft for education by tfte Madrae corporation.—’Vho next reference to Ihi’ Hnbji-rt 
is in a goneral lottor of the Court of Directors to the Governor of Madras, dato<l 2bth September 'I he, h m r 

contains the draft of a proposed rnuiiicipality for Madras, based on tho mmUd of those introduced by the l>ut<'h iiei« *\ivif 
r.nsteru Bettloments, although the verbal form of the charter thus sketched is drawn from one of thnac* enns? it.ut ing an 
English corporation. Tho suggostions concerning odneatiou aro as follows ” 'I'lie l.nurt of Aldernicn niuy, by virtuo 
<'f the power! granted by our intondod charter, assess and levy a rate upon the inhahiiants for tin* bwiJiltug of on<* or 
more free school or schools fur teaching the English tongue to Oontoos or Moors or other Indian thildroii, aud for 
salaries to the schoolai asters, and by degrees f*>r many other go<xl works; their constitution bring so fnimr*! tluii our 
President and Council shall always influence their debates and rosolntious.*' In March 1091 Goveruor YaJe r.-nijudcd 
the corporation that they had as yet done nothing in the way of providing schooK.. and diMiiaiuicd t hat tbc fumis 
received for this and other unfulfilled purposes should bo restored to Government, seeing if thi jinhli. "jne not 
benefited, there is no reason why they should bo losers by the corporation.” In January 1792 tho Gmirt of Ihrrrtors 
also called attention to the manner in which edui.ation ha.i been neglected. It does nut appear lhat uMyth.ng Hpecial 
w'os done. (4) Saint Mary's CherttV ilckool at Madras. — When the old and new CoiupaiuVs nmalgatnal< d, to fi.rm tho 
“ United Company of Merchants trading to the Boat Indies,” a clause was inserted in the new churl, or, hinrling the 
Company to provide schoolmaster! in all their garrisons and superior factories, ai»d in Fobruary 1712 tho Directors 
wrote that they wore determined to act up to this provision. A year previously, in 1711, tho Society for fVomoting 
Christian Knowledge had offered to the Directors to provide and maintain at Madras one or moro charity schools 
through the agency of the Danish missionaries at Tranqnobar, of whom the chief was the fammis Ziegcnhalg. In 1713 
tho Madras Government replied that they would do all in their power to aid theee schools. Deforo (his pro^H>sal could 
he carried out, iho English inhabitants of Madras had convened a public meeting on the 28th OotolMsr 1715, when it 
was resolved to eetabUsh a charity school for Protestant (European or Kurasian) children, giving them diet and 
education gratSsu ** >Vhila tboy are entertained in the school the boys shall be tanght to reoil, write, cast a<*coun(«, or 
what they may be further capable of, and the girls shall be instmeted in reading and the nocossnry parts of house- 
wifery.** It is believed that this w^os the foundation of the school known as the Fort School, of whicli the fmnale 
branch has hmg been olosed. Saint Mary's Charity School, as it was officially styled, has now ceancd to ht.ve a 
separnte existenee, being amalgamated with the Civil Asylums. (6) SchynUfor naiivst opentd by l)ani»h misBumariee 
from TranguelMir.— The Danish missionaries above mentioned arrived in Madras in the early part of the year 1717, 
when, according to the Prooeodings book of the Medros aovornment, Monday, 374h Key, " tho President lays before the 
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thi^ mode in which they are supported ; a more particular account of the same 
institutions classed according to the education given in them, with their curricula, 
and the testing examinations belonging to each ; a description of indigenous 


Board a paper of proposatn dolivcrc^d him by Mr. Grundler, one of the Danish mUsionarius lately arrived from Trunque- 
bar, for erecting two charity schools in this city. It is agreed that liberty l>u given for orcctin,; two charity schaols — 
one for Portuguese in tho English town, and another for Malabara in tho Hlaok Town.” Thus iirst public elTort to 
educate the ** Malabara” or Taiuul people was at the hands of misaionaries. The pyall schools had received no stnio 
or municipal recognition. When these schools were established, the factors and other residents of Madras disapju-r«vod 
of the teachers l>cing foreigners, and repented protests w^ro made to the home authorities. The Socioty for i’ruii.otifig 
Christian Knowledge replied that no Fhiglishman could bo persuaded to go out. In 174>6 Kngltsh was employed us tho 
language of tho niiasion, being introduced by tho missionary Geister. This was not effected without opjxjsition on tho 
part of the othor German and Danish missionaries. However not long after this tiio German language was forgotten, 
and tho missionaries thomsolves became Anj^licised, foi»nding tho kuow'n families of tho Kohlhoffs, breithaupts, l*u.*z<»Ids, 
Pohlee, and others. (6) Prt 'frefin v/ uchooh f^r native *. — Emulating the activity of Ziegenbulg and his colleagues the 
Company estnblislied in 1717 a selifiol for native ohildrnn at Cuddaloro, and this was the beginning of tlic great S 3 *.>«tcni 
of Anglo-Vernacular o.lucatinn maintaitutd T^fider iho patronage of Government in tiiis Presidency, .Mr. On! hudeofthned 
his lalwurs to Kngliah ehil.'ren. Tlie tMicrttvi tj^-hool master whoso name survives was named lladewitz, who was* tor 
many years tho t(*:icli''i' ( f lluj ^*Mr^ugu<^ao Hcbt»(il cstiihlished hy Ziogenb/ilg in tho Fort. He di<*d in ^J’ho Maluhar 

or native school openeti by /. or u!i.ler bis direction, soon couso<l to exist, for there was no public .‘ijipreciiitiuu 
of the value of educaLioi,. wlnie nalives held aloof from the school beenuse of its Christian cliaiactor. Wlir u 
the Missionary .SclmlV/c settled in Msolras in 17i!d. he re-opcnc<l this 8ohf»ol, and. under his energetic direi tion, it »*jun 
filled with Hcliolars, and ^va^ tie* origin of tho prosent Veper^' Anglo- Vornacular RClio<d, which lias ctijo^'ed an alnioM 
continuous e.xisteiu:*-* ever v>irico i.ht? originiil school was first located in jllack Tho diirerciit bchooU thus 

founded were imiint:iiuod for mnuy entirely from funds provided by the “Society for Primioting Cbristitm 

Knowledge.” (7) E^hi-cational ivnrL in Madras nf tha Society for Promof iwj Christian Knntvltidijo ; asststunce remli'rt d 
to the Tmnqiuihar niij».dort. -vEetablisihed in HW during tho roign of William III for tho purpotso of sprcKiling Christ ian 
knowledge, this i»H;ietv ve:ry soen fotmd itaelf engaged in Romi-missionnry operations. To allow purely miMion work to 
bo oarried on without interfering wdtb tho true work of tho Scciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge its founders 
ostablislied in 1/01 a new society, that for tins “ Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and from that ilav to this 
tho two societies have worked haiiddn-haml, the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel piuviding iniasionai ir-v, tiio 
Society for Prom oting Cliristian Kf«owle Ige helping thorn with HchooU and furnishing hooks. One i>f tlio (irsi. objects 
of tho gooioty’a concern ha.s ahvays been to promote tho education of tho young hy liberally oominunicating its rcsi,urcL',4 
for the benefit of clifulty Hcbn<>!d. In or about 1711 the Society for Promoting Christian Kiiowdedgo hcaril of tint 
labours and roquircrneni.^ nf tho Tranquebar niihsion and sent them money, a printing press, paper, and utlicr : In 

17 li Ziegenbalg went tn Knropo for tho p«n-p<»»e of promoting the catiso ho had engaged in. Ho was present* <1 in tho 
King of Denmark at StralHiiiid ; ami on visiting England was admitted to tho presenoo of Goorgo 1, by w ljurn lie was 
warmly encouragod. Tlie bishops and tho public received him with much cordiality j and tho Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowlorlge in particular trcnt.od him with distinction, and aided him with presents of money, books, jiaper, ami 
similar stores. After an absence of nearly two years, Ziogenbalg rolandod at Madras in August 1716, Here, witii the 
assistance of tho Kov William ytoven^on, tho gan-ison chaplain, schools wore soon cstablishod at M.vlras and at Cu<Mii- 
lore. The latter of these places Ziegonbalg occ.aaionally visited j it was here, too, that ovcntmilly ho died in Febnmry 
1719 at the early age of 'bl. Mr. Str'vcnson went home.' Uis schools fell off, hiul were finally closed. Umlrr tln so 
oircumstanoes, in 172d, Schult/.o resolved to remove to Madras. Tho Christian Knowledge ^Society approved of the 
undertaking and gave the nec<‘»sji[’> aitl to promoto it ; the garrison chaplain onlerod into tus views ; t-hc (tov*.Tnor and 
Council wore enlialod iti his favors and under these favorable auspices ftchultze was established in fllaiTk Town in a 
house purchased in 1728 exprcf^sly for t)io uso of the new misiiion. In 1734 Mr. Schaltze informed the society that in a 
recent visit of Mr. S.xrtoriua to Fort St. David the Governor of that station had expressed his wdllingnoss to cu-operato 
in tho estahliBliment (if n mission in the neighlK)urhood. The society immediately authorized Mr. Solmltze to take tho 
necessary stops for tho execution of this plati } and to prove their readimv^s to promote the f.ill cftici<nicy of their in‘W 
mtssious, sent at tho sanni time a munificent coTitribuuon towards tho erection of a ehui'ch and two sohools nt MadJU''. 
The nmoaiit of money sent ont by this society in the years 1736 and 1737 was £3,200, which liberality enabled tho 
missionaries to establish them.sidvc.s cfTectuaUy at Ciiddalore, to which place ^artorius and Geister now j-<unovcd. (8) 
The $cttno ; ocrvrt'encea during thi^ Ermch occupation of Madraa . — In 1746 the French under I>a Bourdonnais bombarded 
Madras ; and having compelb'ti Fort St. George to oapittilate, they lavellod a great part of lilack Town for the pnrpo.so 
of iinprtivlog tlic dei*cvic(?8. Up In th.'it time Blnc^k Town extended right, across tho esplanade to tltc Fort wjill. In fact 
tho burial ground, now remembered cniy by tho monMcncnt to the daughter of Govoruor Yalotirill standing on tho 
monument eBplmuide, wft3 then in th.o heart, vtf Black T«»wii, and tho best hou<«»H wen* those nearest 1 ho fort. Anumg 
them was tho German MiHston- house, which was thus destroyed. Tho church was converted mto u m.igazine. 
Fabricius removed to Foolii’at, then a Dutch aettlcrnont, where ho and bis cotiverts wt're mdl received. While 
Dapleix was in possc-saion of Mailraa nrul he believed tho English could never return, he gave iH'i'nuBsiiui to a wealthy 
Armonian Roiuan (.’athoJic im rj. h.ant lo build a clinr* aud mission buildings at Vt pt ry or. l:iud whiv'h he jiB.'ii'rni d 
for the purpose. It was on the sire of the y>r€!'seiit Yepory church, and, in fact, was tin' building wbii/L served sis 
tho Vepory church until tho present building creettHi. When tho Kngtish regained Madias, Artnetiiiui 

morchant and the CatholicB gencrsill}' w'ere held to bo intriguing with the Krencli at l*(mdiclKTr 3 *. The Vepto v 
premises were tlurefero tMintiseatiM.l by Government. In 1752 tho local Government pros«.*iifed them t*> tho Froto.stH)ib 
mission. In November ITfiO Pount Ually besieged Madras; and Mr. Fabricius nt V'eper}'' was a second limo cx)HiNt'd 
to tho dangers and di1fi'*ulties incident to such a state v'f tilings. Before he could obtain firoteciitm from tbc Freneb 
officers, tho native c.'ivalry which nccompanicd the force had plundered him and his colleague Breit hiiupt of nearly 
all they possessed. The risk incurred b;>' rnmaining amidst such scenes of violence irulucod tlic Tids.siumirieM to reiimve, 
as on tpe former occasion, to I*t>olicat, wdior*', though necompaniod by a crowd of destitute and helpless foIlowei-H, liivy 
wera again most hospitably- rcceivtHi by the Dutch. In February 1701, Madras having been roHeved utid the sicgo 
laisad, tho missionaries returned to ITepery. (0) 7*>icsfims; tho Jlrai printiog’prtiaa «t ^fndra3. — The' year 1761 wtis 
also made remarkable by tho ostablishmont of tho first printing-press in Madras. It was found at romUcherry when 
that place was captured. The Governniont presented it to tho mission, who thereupon sot up the printing press at 
Vepory, which still remains one of the most perfect in this Presidency. (10) Tho same ; the first estahli^hmeaif for 
JBuraeian children. — In the year 1794 the Christian Knowledge Society having heard of the valuable institution in 
Bengal for the education in Christian principles of the children of English fathers by native mothers, voted a sum of 
£6Q Oiinnally for the maintenance of a schoolmaster at Madras, who should be required to give instruction Co that 
class of children. (11) The eame t the Uiiitary Orphan AsylumSy and Dr. SelVe Madras system. — In 1796 tiovernment 
made another step by aiding the foundation of the Militazy Female Orphan Asylum. The buildings were presented 
to the A^lum oommitteo by the Nawab of the Carnatic who purchaeed them for the pnrposa at a cost of Rupees 
BOfiOO* The Missionary Qerick4 was the first superintendent. The institution was highly saocessftil, aud led two 
yeen afterwards to the fonndation of the Military Male Orphan Asylum. Tho opening of the latter marked an era in 
the history of elementary education not only in Madras, but throughout the world. Its first superintendent was tho 
famous Dr. Bell, whose interest in education was so great that be served withont a salary, so that funds might bo 
provided for the improvement of the aohool. Want of means to provide for the great number of apnUcauts for 
admiaeion, combined with the fact that there were no competent teachers that could bo engaged to assist him, IchI Dr. 
9eU to Invent what has since been known as the monitorial ayttom of c|iucation. Known at first as Dr. BclUs or ibe 
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institutions not brought under the operations of tl»e department ; a description of 
various special institutions ; can account of the constiUitiou of the controlling and 
teaching agencies ; remarks on financial, statistical, and general questions. 


MatirsJi ayitoiSi it at once revealed how education could be both offleiont and xnexpensive^ and thus became the 
basis of all nK^eni pro^cress in elementary education. What aro known as tho Laacasterian, Peataloxxiaii, CilaHj^ow, 
tnonttorial, and pupil-teacber systems have all grown out of this, and every public elementary school in England is now 
conduotod on one or other motlification of the Madras systom. (12) Tha some; provsneta^ achoota/or 7t(Utvra. — About 
tho same time Kr. Sullivan, then Kesident at Tanjore, invitt^d Swartx to nocompany liim in tho capacity of an inter- 
preter on a visit to the Maravar country. At Kamnaud, Mr. Sullivan acquainted Swarts with a plan ho had devised 
for instructing the natives, and establishing schools in ovciy province. This plan was that a seminary should bo 
established at Tanjore, under the missionary's personal siifH^rvision, for the education of schoolmasters, who should 
afterwards be located in the several villages of the country at tho expense of the petty princes. The Rajah of Kamnaud 
was spoken with on the subject, and thought ** it would bo an oxcolleni plan," wishing “ there were snch schools in 
every village.** His minister also approved it, and (he Rajah gave a written promise U> settle a monthly sum, afterwards 
6xod at 24 pagodas to be paid to the school. At Shivagunga also the local ruler approved the plan, and prtiniised to 
give a village for the support of a school mas ter. He sulwequcntly gave two villages. Tho Governor of Madras and tho 
Nawab of Arcot were next written to, and both highly commended the plan. The Rajah of Tanjoro promised 40 
pagodas )ier month for the support of tho school to be cstablisbed in or near the fort. Theso provincial schools 
ariHwercd exceedingly well. In those at Tanjoro and Combaconain there were already 40 scholam ; while in the Tamul 
Si hool at Tanjoro there were Oil boys, of whom .35 wore charity boys maintained and clothed by tho mission. Two 
Knglish schoolmaslora wore omploy»‘d for the yirovincial sobools, and four masters were engaged for the Tamul school. 
(1,3) Tiui same ; origin of the Civil Orptuin Astjlunm . — By tho will of Mr, Geriokb, who died in 1803, it appears that an 
English orphan asylum for children not eligible for tho Military asylums had existed in connexion with the Vepery 
Mission for many years , previously. This orplinnagc was prol«ibly tho origin of the present Civil Orphan AsyUniis. 
The school continued to llonrisli, and in 1793 thy Rajah of Tanjoro sent his son and successor Surbhojeij to be 
educated there under the Minsioimry Gerick^. Sarhhojoo remained in tho school from 1793 to 1797. (14) The same ; 

tran^vr of mission work to another society, avd miscctlaruouH operatious , — Meanwhilo tho printing press had not 
flourished, and in 1810 the press luul to be closed heennse there wore no means of paying the workmen, although them 
were ample st-oros of paper, type, Ac. This was the nioro to bo regretted, becanso from tlio tipHt the prolits had been 
destined for the support of sVliotils. Uator the press was re-orgiunzed. This was owing to the estahliNlinKMit l.ti 181.3 
of the Distriot Committee of tho Society for Rriimoting Chrietiau Knowledge which relieved tho mih.Mionaries of tho 
care of secular mattei*8 and infused now vigour into tho w'hule work. Madras oducation is much indebted to the xonlous 
W’ork of this little known but very useful body. At 3'inncvelJy Mr. Hough reported that he hud, under the .'inspicf'.i 
of the society, established nine schools, in which were •Hlucated 283 children, tho total annual ex|ionso of which 
amounted only to 357 rupees. In 18 L5 a change of organization was made. It had for some time boon felt that tho 
Christian Knowledgo.8ociety, from the nature of its constitution and its fieculiar objtnTts ard principles, lal>oreft under 
several disadvantages in its attempts to conduct so oxtonsivo a missionary ostablishinent ; aod in tho year 1825 tho 
society’s missions wore by mutual agreement transferred to the Society for the Tropagaiion of the Gospel in Foreign 
Rarts, a district committee of which was established in Madras in the year 1826. The lex'ms on which this transfer wnn 
made apymar to have been understood as follows : — that the Christian Knowledge Society should rontinue to maintain 
those missionaries, who, from their having been for some years in their service, could not with propriety bo uncero* 
monionsly transferred to another society ; that it should retain its right to the property purchased and acquired in the 
several missiona during its administi'atious of their affairs ; and that by means of its press at Vopory and its gi-ants of 
books, stationery, Ac., it should maintain or supply schools for the edneation of the natives i and thus by furnishing them 
with Kiiropcan knowledge it should facilitate the operations of the sister sooiuty, which hencefoilh undertook tho 
whole management and direction of tho missions. From this time, therefore, tho history of the missions belongs tq 
tho Society for tho Propagation of Iho Gospel. Tho press was still managed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and became each year more succossfni. Tho paper, presses, English typo, ink, binding materials, Ac., 
were supplied from England at great experiao while tho types for the several eastern langtmges were cut and founded 
in the establishment itself. The bonelits derivable to the natives from this institution were groat and various. 
Elementary school works in n variety of languages were supplied moat liberally to tho several missions : the money 
proceeds of the establishment , after the payment of tho v'orkiiieu, went to form a fund called iho Native Kd neat tori 
Fund, dedicated, as its name imports, solely to tho maintenance of native sohools in various parts of tho Mariras 
Presidency. (16) Ths same ; cmnuien cement of female ci/'ucofton. — Under the direction of tho committee, tho Vopery 
Grammar school was repeatedly rnlni*g<^fl, and became, till tho establishment of tho Free Church Mission, tho chief 
educational agonoy in Madras. There wore also two '* charity schools,” male and female, for tho Christian children 
of Vepery, and, lastly, male and female schools, whore all native children that came wore taught without (*hargo. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge were thus tho pioneers of female education. The proportion of fomalo 
■cholars at Vepery at this time is especially striking } being 664 to 4,290 boys, or 1 girl for every 6i boys, 
(1C) The eatnoi Biehop Corrie^s schoo/.— Biabop Cofrie’a* school was opened as the ” Madras Grammar school” on 
the 1st July 1886 under the advice of Bishop Corrie and with the aid of tho Christian Knowledge Society. (17) Work 
of the X/onden Miseionary Soctefy. — In 1805 the London Missionary Society commenced its work in Ma<!ras. The labours 
of the missionaries at Sorampore had drawn the attention of the society to India, and, as bo<»d as there was any 
liberty of entrance, a missionfiry was sent to Madras, and bo at once opened a school. From that day to this 
tho I^ndon Mission has honorably distinguished itself In education. In recent years It has not aimed at academical 
distinction, bat its sohools are efficient and popular, tho contral institution in Armenian street is well attended. 

(18) ITorfc of ths TFesteyan Miesion , — This was fouiid^ in Madras in tho year 1819 when Messrs. Pquance, T^ynch, 
and Close came from Ceylon to establish a misson there. In Ceylon schools had formetl a inOf<t important part of 
the mission work, and have continued to flourish there from that day to this. Thus in the year lH19 when tho Madras 
mission open^, the society maintainocl no less than 87 schools iu Ceylon, attended by 5,014 children, of whom 
many were girls. Probably no other mission to tho east over maintained so perfect a school system ns thnt whicJi 
existed in Ceylon. The great institntion at Jaffna was in after-years a sort of University, from wliich insui'd largo 
nnmbera of Native Christians, who have since risen to orainciico in Imth Ceylon and Southern Iriflin. It wiis in 
be expected, therefore, that schools should form an impf>rtant part of the early w'ork of tho Wesiryini MiKHion in 
Madras. Before tho society had been a year in Madras it had established two schools, one at Royapottah ami th« 
other in Black Town. Tho former was’tho origin of tho prosont Royapottab Anglo-Vernacular school, which hns 
enjoyed a continuous oxistonco though tu»t. alwa^'s iVi the same preniisos from that to this, and is thereftiro only second 
to the Vepery Anglo* Vernacular school in point of age. In 1823 two new schools wore opened at Negapatarn. 

(19) Operatione by the (Soverntnent s the Tavjore srhuo/s.— No other missionary boiiy established soIiooIh fttr a long 
period after the Loudon ami Wesleyan Missionary Societies wore in the field. Attention may be turned Jioro to Uio 
0 |>erations of this state in connectffm with oducation. Tho Protestant mission, conduoUnl sticce.sftively by Messrs, 
Ziogonbalg, Gerick5, Kiernarder, and Swart*, under tho patronsgo aa has been seen of tho Society f<ir Promi>ting 
Christian Knowledge, had hml s<diouls at their several stations of Madras, Cuddalore, Tonjore, and Trioln'nopolv, in 
w'hich they inatmetod tho natives, and in aid of w'hich they obtained occasional grants from the local Govern nie'nts, 
and permission from tho Court of Pircctors to receive from the socioty in England various stipplies fn;o of fraught! 
In 1787 the Court of Directors authorised a permanent annual grant towards the support of throe schools w'hich had 
been established with tho sanction of the respective Rajahs at Tanjore, Ramnand, and Shivagunga, of 250 psgodue 
each- Theso achoola were under tho direction of Mr. Bwarts. The Court further directed that a similar allowance 
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760. Desobiption op Enrc.^TioxAL Institutions according to upkeep.^ — Omitting 
for the moment the Madras University, and such institutions as deal with special 
or professional instruction, the remainder of the institutions of the Presidency in 


should be granted to any other schools which might be opened tor the samo porpose. According to the Uioks of 
establishment, the charge on this account was for two Protestant schools at Tanj ore and Coinbaoomuu Rupcfs 'j.JOa 
per annum, together with a ponsitoi or allowance to Mr. fiblhoop, a retired teaolmr, of llupocs 420, making a total of 
Hupees 4,620 per annum. In 1HIS4 the widow Swarts enjoyed a pension from the British Government two 
pagodas per mouth at Negapatam, and an unmarried female of the same name a monthly allowanoo of one fanaiti. 
(iiO} 2*hs same; SuHday Schwl at thti Mou7it . — In January 1812 a Huriday school was established at St. Thomas' Mount, 
at the suggestion and under the direction of the Military Chaplain at that canlonmont, and by tlie voluntary contri- 
butions of several Europeans at the Pi'csidoncy. The oV>jectof this school was to afford elementary instruction on the 
Lancasterian plan to the half-caste and native children of tho military and others resident there. The object ns wi-11 
us the plan of tuition being highly apj)roved by the Govomment, an endowment of 800 pnguilns per aunum wns granted 
from the 1st January 1812. (21) Tim sums; the Ctiddapah schtnne.—In 1814 Mr. Ross, tho Collector of Cuddupah, 

suggested that great advantages would result from giving education to the natives of India, and offered to tho 
consideration of Govommont a plan fur providing proper education and moral instruction for young men, particularly 
Brahmins, from the age of 12 or 13 to that of 18 or 20, and by establishing an institution for oduoation in every district. 
The subject was referred <o the College Board for their oonsideration and report. The Oovornmciit, however, enter- 
tairiiiig great doubt whether the proposed measure would bo found of sufflciont ofHcacy to answer the end proposed, 
and observing that it admitted of a liuiited experiment, authorised such an experiment to be made in Cuddapah under 
Uie superintendence of Mr. Ross, whose su]ieriutendenoe they observed afforded tlm best prospect of success. Mr. Rosa 
was at the same time cautioned agaitist incurring any considerable expense, or giving any pledge in the confidence of 
Buccf'ss, which, in tho event of failure, might bo found to bo inconveniunt. Ho died not long afterwards, and no report 
of his further prnccodiagB with rca^»ect to this object can be traced in tho records. (22) Ths same; siiguinss 
tnatituted Sir I'hotnan Munro . — On the 2Tid July 1822, Sir Thomas Munro, tho Governor of tho Bre.sidency, recorded 
a minuto, reoommendiug as au object of interest and importance that the best information should bo obtained of the 
actual state of education in its vsrioua branches among tho native inhabitants of the provinces under the Ma<lrns 
Government. A circular lottor was accordingly addressed to the several Collectors. In Juno 1826 tho Governmottt 
forwarded to the Court of Directors the several returns whioh they hod roooived from the Oollootors, siCcornpanii<d 
by an abstract of those returns, of which tho following is a summary “—-{23) The same ; ttfeefract of the replies received.-^ 
The schools then existing in the country wore for the most part supported by the payments of tho people who sent their 
children to them for instruciiuti, tho rate of payment for each scholar varying in different districts, and accryding 
to tho different circumstancua of tho parents of the pupils, from ono anna to four rupees per mensirm ; tho (^rdirmrv 
rate among tho fiooror oiasse.s appearing to be gcMieralty about four annas, and Helrlfpm to excised half a niiM/r. 
There were endowineuts for tho support of schools only in thosoveu districts next noted. “ HajahnriniJry.’'- -'rherc were 
in this district G9 teachers of the scioiices who possessed eadowinonts in land, and 13 who enjoyed alUiwaaces in monny 
grantorl by former xoiaimlai-^. ** Nolloie.*' — In this district certain individuals, BrahminH and Muaaalinan, wi re in 
pcs8e.<i8i<in of allowances in Kind and nioney granted by tho Carnatic Guvamment for iCKchiiig Vedas, Ac., and Arnhir 
and Rorsian respoctivoly, to the amuufit of liupoeu 1,467 per annum. “ Arcot, NortluTu Division." -Thorc were ii. iKin 
district 28 ooUogos, supported hy ni.uiyaina and inorahs, granted by former Govern meiita, yielding; Hhj.im's 51») pin* 
annum, and six Rcrsiaii seh iols tnaiutainod at tho public c.xpensa, at an annual eharg'^ of Kupces 1,361. “ , Salem.” — 

There were iuaui luiul’i in this district cbtimatcd to yield ^Rupees 1, 1(h) per unimin, which were upjirupriated lo ilm 
support of 20 teuehei'S of thc:ology, Ac., and one Mussalmsu school, which had In ml for its support , yielding annually 
Rupees 20. Tanjore.”— There wore in this lUstrici 41 schools and 77 colleges, wJdrh were supperred hy tlie Ihiiutl. 

Them w.is no schoid oriiolle;r,* endowed partieularly by tho Circar j but the f no nehnols muiutaineil hy'the mis.sK.ii 
cstuhhshi'd 111 Tuijji*ro were stated to pos.seSs a sarwamattiiyam, tho aunual value of whieh was estimalnd at Hujiera 
l.lrtO. " Tnehinopoly. ' -There wore in ttiis district seven schools, which possi-fisorl endowmonta in Kami to the oxteiit 
of 46 eawiiies, gr.Uitud by former Governments. “ Malabar.**— There was in this districtono eollogo supported by tho 
/lUmi'riu which litui also some land attached to it. Tho CoUoctors of the four district.s next Tiientioiioil returns ti> 

tho fnllowiug offiM/t. " Salem and Coimbatore.*'— It was admitted by tho CoUectora of theHo districts that public omimv- 
ments for tho advaiicemont of learning had boon diverted from tboir original purposn or resumed. In the former 
district tho value of land so diverted was ostimated at Rupees 384; in the latter at Rupees 2,208. “ Bellavy.” -Tho 

Collector of this district stated that, although none of the institutions for educatUm at present existing in it dorivi d 
support from tho Ststo. there was no diiubt that in former times, especially under tho Hindoo Governments, vrrv largo 
grants, both in money and in land, were issued for tho support of learning, and he further stated his opinion that nuiny 
of the yeomiahs and shrotrioms, which wore then held by Brahmins in the district, might bo traced to this sourco. OF 
the corrootnoss of this suggestion, tho Rovonue Board ontertained considerable doubts. ** Canara.**— The Collector of 
this dwtnet stated generally that there were no coUegns in Canara for the cultivation of abstract scionce; neither were 
there any fixed schfiols end masters to teach them. There was no instance known of any institution of tho above de- 
ecription having ever rwcived support in any shape from the former Government. In Canara education was condiiotod 
eo much m private, that any statement of tho number of private schools, and of the scholars attending them, would bo 
of little or no use, but on the cxjntrary, lather fall^^ forming on estimate of the proportion of tho population 
recciviog instruction. (24) The same ; Sir Thomas Munro^s rsmorkf fherson.— These reports (with the exoepthm of that 
Be lary) fui nishcU no answer to the inquiry reepecting the bc^ks generally read at the schools, except 
that the Shutrasaud Vedas wore road and Ujat the soionces of theology, astronomy, logic, and law wore taught but 
chiefly privately. From theso re^iorts. Sir Thomw Manro remarked, “it ap(>oais that the number of schools, and of 
what iro called colleges id iho territonoa under the Presidency, Amount to 12,408, and the popaletion to 12 850 0^1 so 
that there is one school to every 1. 000 of the population ; but, os only a few females are taught in schools, we may 
rMkon one sohiMl to every oOO of the |N)pulation.“ The male population he estimated at 6.425,000. The proportion of 
this number, ^twoen the ages of 5 and 10 years, which is the period which boys in general remain at school.** he 
w 7I3,<X)0. This he took to be the number of boys that would be at school, if all the males above 10 
years of were educated ; but the number actually attending the schools appearing to be not more than 184 110 it 
followed that not quite X in 4 of the male population enjoyed the benefit of awhool education, and th^" 

IwpuiAtion was almost dostitnto of it. But taking into this account the probable numbers taught at home, (which 

the Collectors ret urns did not state, excepting that in Madras the private scholars amounted to 26.963, or a We fire 
times more than those taught in the schools). Sir Thomas Munro considered it probable that the nuinbor of the male 

odttcationwas nearer to one-third than one-fourth. The practice of private tuition, ho 
** varied considerably. It was not unfrequent in any part of the oonntry, but the proportion was very different 
in different classes. In some it wsa nearly the whole ; in others it woe hardly ono-tenth. Ue further obs^'ved 
low as the stets of education in India was admitted to bo, compared with that of England, it was even then, he thought' 
higher than it was « most huropoan counirios at no very distant period. “ It has no doubt/* ho iKldod, * betV. WUo; 

“Ot »ppc*r to l>»T« undergone ony other change thim whnt arose from 
the number of tchoole d.m.nxil.ing .n one place end increeeing ia another, in eoneequenco of tho .hifting of ii.o ,M.„nla 
t.on, from war and other eu..«r,. The ignorance of profeaaed teachen and poverty of parente were «neJ.I,.rc.i ai “bo 

Ik- ""w 7 compiiuti.^ grent .uimlH-r of pro“/* d 

teacher., the nuraber of acholani attached to eaeh waa email, and the rooathly rate paid by eul. .cholar did ..m 

nonT, **!*j toacbere did not earn more than ais or aevon mpeo* monthly, whieh we. ni« 

ooiuidered an aUowance eufficieut to induce weu properly qualiSed to follow the prafeMiou. To rviuMly these dcfeele 
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connection with the Educational department may be divided, accoi’diii>:r to the 
mode in which they are supported, into four classes as follow ( ■) Pnnlio institu- 
tions under the direct management and control of tho Eduoucionai dcj.arlirii ni. and 
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Sir ThomM Muuro oujfgt igh t 

measure^ he proposed a school for educating leach at Maxlrao, on the plan gctit d by ii,o >'<ehoet W 

Society, towards which ho recommended that the Otwernmont should allow ^OOrnpjcs p n urfh ; ; Iso, ihut two 
pal aohoola ahould bo ustablisliod in eac.b ColIecit nitC' - oi-o foe HirKfooa and the othci fi r Mah. in. • i :ind M. it 
hereafter, as teachers could bo fout\d, the Hindoo seh-ooU should be augmotitVii, tu> as to live oiu ti 1 

which would be about 15 U» each Coliei’U^rate. Tho Mahomodan populatioi: uci amountin;; nh vi^ oi e ! -vcMt v t h - f 
the Hind(X), it waa considered R'lfhcifiit. to t>!.dJvbliRh oan Mahomodan school in each Ccll.-. ti.mvt:, Am-'-: -on. s tow 

other Oolloctoratos, when* tho pvoiKirtion of the MuhoTnedan population wyas iifroaTor. *• v c » pi'm c,’ yh I tn m is 

Munro added, *' Govonimeni may incur in the oduCMtiou of tho p^joplc, will l>o amply rt jf -ul Oy liit* on Jtr■>^ rMiu nt, (,f iho 
country; for the general diffusion of knowledge is insepamhly followt-d by n>oro oi .K riy ov ii 'rrusinil^ ;• lustry, 

by a taste for the otnnforts of life, hy exortion to acquire voom, and by the growinj.' (ir> :q r.f t lie 

■ '^ir Thomas Munro coiicludcd by recommending ihi: uppf'iiitment t)f a fommiiti i- of rniitn- 1 nsH'i< lioii. uOil 
by an expression of the most entire confidence in the final sucooHn of tho Tut^atuirc, altiiuugh i:* 

that that sucoeas must bo progressive and would bo slow. (25) The s<t>ae ; apr-.udf tn of u C of Vv.hhr 

2n$truction in accordance loith .Sir 7’^iomoe .Vunro*« luotcs. — With a very slight :iu>di()! at,on, the r .uiuil cumutnu l 
in the President's suggestions, which wore aooordingiy rocomraondivl for mlopSou by tin- .f U*- , raori* ami : on 
following gentlemen were appoimod a CommitUm of PuMio Tustru'tion at M.idrfts ■- H S. G, .oni. . ."uDi r. \V (V.u t r, 
John Stokes, and A. D. Campbtdl, Ksquiroa. A disbur.ieim'nt of H.np.M*» 45,0V) j>or JitiuiMii 'vu:; aui'. ivi/ d, in. . f 

Hupees 6,000 per annum, and exclusive of a douttt ion of llup*>As 3,CX.O n? ahl of tho tumi.s of i.lic Madi M » ScImm.; ihif.k 
Society, whose benevolent labors wore warmly culogis*»d, and a eciitidont pcranasii.n ( xprcsrjrKi thnt thoy w<VLiid, 
furnishing ^ood school bocks, materially contribute to the attain ruont of tho oiid for whu'h the emnmitumhad Iw-tm 
.nsiitated. (26) TKe'ttame ; iho A\*r»fiu/ Arhoot ajid TahsiLdurry itr/ioof*. - The first effort of tloa new r .m rnif f •*»* of fbii.lii'. 
Instruction was tho ostabliftlmn tit of a norimil school for tho training of Itaclicrs, for winch aco imunuiK! ion pro- 
vided in the building used by the Ci'llr-ge Hciard for the ex»tTriru;.tioii8 of the j .li* : 8f i‘venr« jn)d }*.>•- -wl,. r jno ’ii-.iOM 

An English head master was retnincd i-n a f^.alnry (»f llupeos HDO a moe.lh, and iiti hi rungcnicnt wr.s ,u,nir> b, v. Im}, tho 

IS of the head master.: i;: ‘ -*•'-* lii-iv.ri.moui under tiie College Ihiurii w. it j ioiu' rod ..vmi. 

to the committee at a ifitliivg cost Having made i.h 

next Hsep taken by the - , o forty si udoiits to lu.'iiaincd at i.hv ct'otral stdiool .u Mudii 

for the projected fvillect.'nitc aclmolri. It was ci.inddored desirable that, iho cu 

be procured from the iliMtricts in which they wore itvtonJ<*d to s«no ar.d i ho im'muh it t vi* j*ci. .>» innyi v i lo ■ i < <1 info 
communication with the priiwipul civil autbtrities in the pr«)\irjcer, and requcKifil tbi-ju h'-h-ci tet, \..Miths t’niD r,?. b 
district — one Hindoo and (lUc, Mahomedan, and to send them to the ccntrttl i;. dufoi to la* p'-opaM*,! i'.,r thi; {»f 

coUoctorute teacher. To t^acli of tbeae students, ibvring tho period i f ihoir stmh t-t.sl.ip, a Kfip<ei:l >uia of 

Hu pees 15 per mensem, being the full antount of Hulury they were event uallj to rocoivo .is toacbcif; (lio ico 

being of opinion that^thin sum whk; (dio lowest, wliich with the rofcruiico to tin* expctoc of repaitiug to the lb‘i Midom;v 
and the increased cost of living there, would iuducc mspoctalhi imtiv» « to join tjie insl lu l ok'sird r«.. 1 1sf -;f h-cf ion 
of candidates, it w'aa suggested lhat tiic ptirsons to bo olioson should be rospocuJdy connect, d, about the ago f.f J -s 
iind distioguishod for good natural talents. In tho case of Hindoo candldaiea a prefi'K-neo vhh to be u:iv» n to lb- itiminf:! 
Tho committee had not cutertain^d the plan of training teachers at the PreHidenoy for tin* talihiidarrv h( dnsols. i.ut th.-v 
hx»ked to the supenutendonco of tho future coUoctorato toachors as the moiinh »>f irp,r^>ducing tho iieni.H.sarv improve, 
ments into the inferior schools. In all their com munic.aiioau both to the Govern immt and to t ho tonviJiciBl Mulh.'nii. h 
the committee laid gn^at stroHS upon the aocewaity of suouring tho sympathy and .to-operat ion nf i Im Wit h' 

this view tho selection of tho maPti rn whb hfL U> thu primdpril iiihabitiintH of the townw- a iiicaauro wb.ich rouolttwj mi 
tho appointment of a nmnbi*r of very incompetent porsons, inferior to the, genensht y of iho vilJage schoolimihi . tm. and 
who had nothing to reci»ntinend ihtMn but their inttuenco witli thoHc to whom the eii ction wB^tmlMtRtod.Hnd tli.vj,- 
inability to provide for themselves in any other way. Tho salary of the talirtildan v io;*,:hafs was tn-id at H {uper^^ a 
month, the amount origiunlly proposed, by Sir T. Munro | and on the trround “ J.i’ lii jcci wh-h b- ihe ;n)iHbi(- 

ants a good education, and to onnbh* them to got it cheaper th.in they foiinorli di !." l.hc tcarhi iM ivcrr n ..fi-rrori 
from receiving frv>m tlieir noholars any fix payments br-vond tho UHual voiiiuttuy fi o t and jui-Hfody '' o,;,i xvirn* 
directed to afford gratuitous in.^f ruction !»» such rm might, ho considoic*! to mqiiiro Hits wtdnlgcm-*' ; t dori.H-. n id 
this point being left with t.hoRe mtunbers of the vill«go communiticK wiu) were nob to buj .-i u, : c nd thi ; 4 .d,.,:dM 

In addition to the taUcildnivy VC hoolfl in the provincfK, of which 61 vicro ovontnuiiv i st bii-hi d, *io.c Hc!;f...is UTKior a 

similar designation were organ iv.ed in tho town and suburbs of Madras, undor ioaohers iruln cd for thv piirp<;K.- in fho 
central school. These wci e subjected to the montlily inspection of th* native itoad inn*»tcrs ai tho ('ollrgi*, mid 

they appear to have been attended with very tolorablo success. In them as in the tahsTldiirrv schoolH in th»- /irovjnecM 
the instruction imparted was cnlirely vernacular, the stud3' of KngliRh l>t‘ing roserved for the ooutral c. ih t tiu .^if o 
schools. (27) The narrw; rppmntmevf r./ a MaHi'e Kfhju:atio^^ Committee and tKe.ir pr:^po»ali* -• Ir was B-hin f-nin.l il,nt no 
psTtrof tho new educational sebomo worked w-ell, except the Matlroa schools The normal school bc-fimo v^-ry h.vv on .ful, 
and pupils flocked to it, not to bocvjmo teachers, but to gain a gemd English edueanon f^-r ’..It cm sot von. Tho |.)wcr or 
tahsildsTry thhooli in Madras town were also popular and useful, but In the mofcsKil nothing succeeded, as 1 hero wna no 
provision for duo ins^^etion. In the Board of Fublio Instruction iiropfjmcd that the minnal schr-^^l Hhoul.i be 

enlai'ged, that the ordinary school should be separated from 5t and estaldished as a separnto cer.trnJ that 

the Madras town tahsildan-y schools should be increased to 20, and that Kupoes 5(*0 per should bo ..Tpf-nded in 

the preparation of suitable school books. After some months' farther deliberation, it was dotennini^d that, f ho taJjHil. 
darry and ooUectorate schools should be at once abolished, and that the depart mont of publ: i!d ho 

entrusted to aboard of gentlemen whoso other avocations were less oneions than those devolving on n.c^Ht (>f tho 
members of the College Board. Anew committee was accordingly apiTOintefi, under the d.'rtignatif.n of “the (’om- 
mittee for Kative education,” consisting of five members, with atueuiborof council os prc-sidonl. 'i hr priqiosif ionH 
of the new oommittee were comprohensivo. They involved, first, the immediato uHtablinhitimt of four Engjin'/ ^ 
to be located In convenient parts of Black Town. Triplicane, and Ht. Thomd ; second, the estahliHhrnr iit . f t* iiMminl 
class for training teachers, as early M practicsble, in connexion with tho beat school at tho Pr.jhidenev, wh. fbi-i a 
Government school or otherwiae ; third, the eslablishment of a college, as soon as tho Tnaloririln for R'joh fu'i ion 

were to be procured, and the rngagement of a well- qualified |>orson to lecture at the collogi* »u>d tea* b tho normul 
class, SJi well as to exercise a general superintendence over all the Presidency schools . fifth, the awatfi nf prnnijiTmH 
to the teachers -of tho best- conducted schools. The part of the plan which tho committee vi>risi(ior<M’i to Ih- Hut-t ppt iblo 
of immediate adoption was the establishment of the four clemontary schools, from which juij.j’s werr. evom n.iliy f/, bji 
qualiflod for instruction in the normal class and in tho college, ft was proposed that tho four oh /unuftry schooU 
should be open to all claasos, and so located as not to interfere with the English schools alrcaily in exist. nV*- • fhi*L 
eaoh school should have a European head master, with a salary of Rupees 130 together with half t he «f hr>oi wirh 
an allowance of Rupees 20 for house-rent and a native asaistant on a salary of Rupees 00, and thHt from v,\rh pnnil 
a fee should bo exacted of half a rupee per mensem, ” to ensnre regularity of strefidan.-e and kei-j) up an ifioH of thn 
value of education and to leave ro<im for competit-'on on tho part of enterprising native teiirhcrB.” The s< ho<.lR wi.i« 
to be so arranged as to admit of tho instruction of from 80 to 100 scholars each. They were to be pJ.^cnfJ in cornDcti 
tion with each other and with other existing schools by periodical public exsmiriations, open to all, at which rewards 
were to be given to the teacher of the best-taught school, whether supported by Covomment or not. luid it was pro- 
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maintained from Provincial Funds, supplemented in a few cases by endowments, 
and in all cases by fees, which are paid into the treasury and credited to Pro- 
vincial Funds ; those are called Government institutions, (b) Public institutions 


posed that to the bcBt Uught school of whatever description tho normal olaas should eventually Ik* attached. (2H) 
Susperuion o/ Oovftrnment vdiieational These proposals were not however taken up by (iovernmont. The 

centnX normal school alone was re-modened, the system of gratuitoas instructirm being abandoned, and each pupil br in«» 
required to pay a fee of half a rupo« per mensem, and aim# t#> purchase his own cliiss bijoks. Affairs rcriiained in t.iia 
state until 1839. (559) The Scottish Mission Meanwhile a new and very vigorous mlucaiioniv] agpury had 

entered the field, for in April 1837 Mr. Anderson opened his school- This was an ora in tho history of Madras educa- 
tion, and It is necessary to note here tho progress of what was first known as tho mission of the Church of Scotlnnd 
and afterwards as the Free Church Mission. This educational agency was one uf the last to come into the field, but 
mainly owing to the great energy and ability of two missionaries, the Revs, John Anderson and William Miller, has 
grown to be one of tlie most important in tho Presideney. In June 1835 tho Kov. Messrs. Bowio and Lawrie, Scotch 
Chaplains, had established at Madras the St. Andrew’s school ; and, after collecting funds from friends in tlio Preni. 
dency, they hod applied to the Cl»urch of Scotland for a missionary, with a view to the establishniciit of an iubtitution 
like that commenced at Calcutta by Dr. Duff in 1830. In response to this invitation rhu Rev. J. An(it*rson was sent frt>m 
Scotland in 1H3G. Ho proceeded fiVst to Calcutta in order to observe the modes of iustructiun niul diseipline at Dr. Duff’s 
institution at that city. After a short slay there he came to Madras in Februai*y 1H37, and at onoo set to work. St. 
Andrew’s school was carried on in tho compound now occupied by the Governinont Kye Infirmary. Mr. A nderson urged 
its removal into tho city, with a view to brnofit more offoetnally tho dense native comm unity." A snitablo two-storii'd 
house was hired in Armenian street ; and here, on April 3, 1837, bo began his labcmrs with 59 Hindoo boys and young men. 
In January 18:19, Mr. Johnstone came to assist Mr. Anderson. His arrival was the signal for an extension of the work, 
and a branch school was opened at Oonjeeveram, in May 1839, with eleven pupila. Mr. Frederick Cooper, Company’s 
Medical Officer at Nellore,,had established, aonio years before, a school for Teloogoo and English, and having intimated 
a desire to connect it with tho mission, Mr. Andorson went to Kellore to judge how far it would be advisable to accept 
the proposal. This led to the annexation of the Nollore school and property to the mission in August. In this year tho 
mis.don mode yet another slop. Mr. Anderaon was invited by Mr. W. A. Morehead, then Judge at Chingleput, to 
supply a teacher to tlm school which he had induced the natives of the place to sot up. This led to the adoption of 
Chingleput as a new branch station. Up to this time tho mission had been connectod with the. Established Church of 
Scotland, but in 184:1 when tho Free Church seceded on the question of patronage and State interference, all the 
Indian missionaries joined the seceding Free Church, and carried with theni, after an amicable ili.^oiission, the wholr of 
the mission work. It is, therefore, only from 1843 that the Free Church dates, although there was no break in tho 
oouiinaity of the mission. By the end of 1843 tho schools bad altogether recovered, and their mmibera exceeded thoso 
of any former year. In February 1845 the EHtablisbed Church of Scotland re opened their own piission with a large 
school, the origin of tho institution now on the North Beach, with branch institutions at V(j|h.)re and Arconam. This 
soon became full of scholars wit hout in any way diminishing the number at Anderson’s school, so tlmt t)»e cause of 
education was again bonefited. In 1853 Mr. Johnstone died, and similarly in 1855 Mr. Anderson. Prom that time 
a great declension fell upon the nitssiun. None could be found to tren*l in the steps of the founders of th»* mission. 
Many took up the tusk, but the cUnmto and the niagnitudo of tho labours involved caused the retirement of one after 
another till it M'UH difficult to get any to Hiici’eod them. Matters continued unsettled till the anivnl of tho Rev. W 
Miller in 18(53. 'I’ho history of the s<-h<icds since then is briefly mentioned in the fot>t-note on RpoteHtrint Mis.^iione in 
chapter IX, article EceU*'<i;istioal. {:i0) J*ut<'heaifpah*s sch o-ds.—ThoHn alj^o call for notice before putcectling to ah 
account of the final arrHiigeui<*nta matin by (•oveniinent in duveiopnieiit of an educ.dional system. 'I'htr i'cunrtitig of 
Rutchenppah’s schools inarkH iiolotul un era ifi tho liistory of Madras oducatinn, as it wiis the lirst o\tiinpii; «>f ini r*l! gi*r»t 
natives of various c.nstcs ctunbioing to aid the cause of popular instruction. rat.ehi;H[>p!ih, in whose name thc.s*' iii.‘’titii. 
lions arc founded, was u wonlr.hy Hindoo, who, th ing iti tho last century, left one lakh of pagodas by his will for tho 
establishment of elcirities, ehioHy of a ridigious character, but in part ilodieatid to objects of general bencvolr nre. 


The Advocate-General, Sir ITerhort Clompton, having d taro vered that thoae cliurities w’ero totally unperfornu^d, and ilu* 
funds spoliated by the sueresaivo executors of his will, filed an information in tho Supremo Court, and obtuineil u 

general decree ngainst the party finally liable f*>r an account of tho fund, to bo paid with accumul.-vtod intrnu.t 

amounting to many lakhs of ruia es-'ftnd also for the performance of the charities. In tho whole there were finally 
collootesl to tho credit of the clmrities nearly eight lakhs of rupees. A Hcherne was prepared, whcTchy, in due accord- 
ance with the provisions of the will, and without trenching upon any specific religious or bonevolont charities 
mentioned in tho will, it was proposed that all tlie accumulated sums beyond one lakh of pagodas (that is, upwartls of 
four lakhs of rupees with all acciimuJating interest) should bo devoted to educational establi.shmcntk in various 
parts of the Presiflenoy, and particularly at Madras. The sebemo provided all details for the quality, localities, suhicctg 
of instruotion, and govomnnee of these institutions; and they were all finally incoiqiorated in a dreroo of the court. 
After some years directions were given, under Lord Elphinstone’s government, for the Board of Kevenuo making 
such orders as were nec«*ssary to carry out tho decree of the Supreme Court and the wishes of tho Court of Dircctoi-n 
A school in Black Town was established in January 4842, -for affording gratuitous odiiration tt> the potirer classes of 
tho native community in tho elementary branobes of English literature and science, coupled with instruction in Tamiil 
and Teloogoo. The high school of the Madras University was then in its infancy, and, as according to the rules of that 
institntion, no boy was eligible for admission who could not read English with some fluency, the want of a school of this 
primary nature was urgently felt by the rich as well as the poor. Fnrtbor, as the education was imparted gratis 
according to the fundamental rules of the institution, the sphere of its nsefulness became wider and wider tilt its 
numerical strength surpassed all expectation » and the trustees found themselves necessitated, though unwillingly to 
restrict the rapid influx of pupils, and to refuse to listen to pressing demands for admission. It was the original inten- 
tion of the trustees to establish a few schools in the provinces oontemporaneously with the central institution in the 
Presidency i but circumstances deterred them from engaging in the task. The central school was therefore fliat 
established and conducted under their immediate supervision. Emboldened by its success, a branch schnni 


tion at the end of 1854 was 66. About the same time that the central institution was established in Black Town an 
endowment was founded in tho high school of the Madras Univeni^, with the view of providing education in thn 
higher branches of literature and soionoe to lads in poor oiroumstanoes, but deserving of encouragement Tliosc that 
enjoyed the benefit of this endowment were divided Into two classes, called Patcheappah's Free and EndowtMl Sihol ,»•!. 
the former had their school fee paid from the endowment, and the latter were in receipt of montlilv stiDfunU 
trustees also gave great aid to certain vernacular institutions established in and about Madras. Tht*se inatl(ution« « 
founded on systematic principles, and afford to the young useful instruction in Tamul and Teloogoo in smiio „ 

combined with Sanscrit. Tho foundation stone of the fine hall of this institution was laid by Mr George Norton ^4 * 
oate-Qeneral and patron of these ednoational charities, in the midst of a vast concourse of the native iiihabiii.nt^ it i 
OB tho *Bd of Octol^r 1846. In the .omo y^r the P»tcboopp.<>h tmoteo. took ovor tho chS. of ano "r 


(31) aumnusry 0 / the Educational institutions i,ther than thoee of Oovemment estaUishid betiveen 17fM) and 
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under the direct management of District Boards and Municipalities (“ Local Fund 
Schools ” and “ Municipal Schools ”), or of committees acting under the control of 
Government, and mainly supported from public funds, Local, Municipal, or Pro- 


principal of theao may here bo BUtnmarizod. The S. P- C. K. ostabliahed tho St. Petor^s Bcboolsi at Tanjoroin 
and institutiona at Sawycrpooxaui and Vcthiarpi’jorw.m, in 18-14 for training MisBion agents. In 1818 Sullivan’ii Gardona 
Seminary, Madras, was opiMied fcfr tho Iniining of catecluata and schooUnastorM. 'Phe C. M. S. started an institution 
for training roachera at Palanicottah in I8:i0, and what is now Wie Noble College at Mas\ilipatam in 1841. In 18-lU it 
eftabiiabod also a training insMtntion at the last named at Alien. In 1837 tlio “ (lonoral Asstfuibly’s luaiitutiun ” 
waa atarted At Madras. From this havo resulted tho “ Free Church InstiUition and Madras (i’hriBtian College j " and 
“ the Church of Scotland Institution;” with threo bmneh aehools of the Free Clmrcli crlabliHliOil at Conjoovermn in 
1839, and at Chingleput. and Nellon* in 1810. Patchtutppah’s Central Itintilution, Madras, supported by funds that 
had accrued from ti.e aceiiniulatcd interests on a native bequest, for charitable purposes, was ostsbliHlied in 1842, under 
an order of the Supreme Court ; with bianchcs started at fh'uijeeveram and Ctiidatuh:i nti:i in IH'KJ and l8f>0 r«*«ptndi vely. 
St. Joseph'a College, Noga]Mtnin, was ostjiblishcd in IShl by tbo Josuiis »,*f the Mad\irii Mission. In lsr>l ihtit 
Wesleyan Central 1 nstitiujoTi . K(jyaprt tai». Jiudras, was In IHC.'j the LoiuKui Miasion rstablishcd a coiitnil 

iyhool in Black Tt>wn, .Mudras. T^vo ini,tit.ntioii5 luaiidy, tluuigh not oxelusivel}". f-.r Kt>gli^h-s)>eRking l>oy8 date from 
1838, viz.. Bishop Corric's llrnminar srhool tP»*o lest ant) ; and St. Mary 'a Sondriary (Hiuiian I'litlmlic). Besides the 
ibo%-e, there w^cre several schooN for Knglisli-spoaking pupil.^7, many of lung slanding. ns tlio Military Orf-»han Asylums, 
Madras, 1788 and 17HS ; the Civil (irpluLn AeylamH, Madras, l8li> ; St Mary's U. C. Or])hanago ami da} schools for 
girls, 1810; John Pert-ira^?, Madras, boya ntus gins, 1810; the Vopory Poor schools, IH-tl j rbe >'ort SC George Charity 
school, and the Kch^'ois at Cudtlalore. '1'; ip« .inii Vellon* inoinJy for children of pvi.siom-i n. Aniiuig the e.nrliest 
Rcrfools for native giria i.hf*r*' wi re.-^the fret? Chuioh day school, Madras, 1841 ; the Free (.'hurch bourdiug school, 
Madras, 1842; the t.'lujrcli Mission boanling aehoohi in Tinnevelly from 1837; tho 8. P. O. MiHHion Vriaxrding achiMilg 
In Tinnovellv, 1842 ; iliO rfeo Church dnv achcaitH at C’hingleput and CnnjeoverAm, 18'1G. Tho Native Fotnttle Kducaiion 
society's central school, iJhick Town, Madras, fhc Wesleyan Mission boarding school, Keyapettah, MmlraH, 1841». 

t32) Lrud rdurnfi'.fnol u'hf yoc.- In Dec.euiber 1839, Lord Klphinstoni'. ho had succeeih d to the (lovfmu- 

nient shortly after the plan** of the comiiiittet' of native eclucaiioii were Hiibmitrcd, hronght f-o-wnrd a scbeine providing 
for ibc iinn/ediare establi.^huient of one central colleguite institution, ruDud in tho .m heme ” rnlveiHity,” nt Madias, ami 
eventually of a set of provimaal ('olli'gen and sidiools in connexion with tho central institurion. The IJiiivei Hiiy t h as 
couteaiplatei! waa to ho a tt i. fhng hf>il v Lord Elphinst^me dissented from tho receinmendat inns nimle hy I In* emn- 
in it tee for nativ*? education, uJid his k< heme i»»solved its diaiadulion. It was surcoeded hy u Imard tallied tin Uni veia^ity 
Hoard. Mr. (leorgo Norton, liu' Ailvt^catf'-f Mineral, a gentlematj who had paid ronsiderabh* ntt« nthm to tlic qneHtion of 
imfivt^ education, was appointed President of the new Board. Mr. Norton waa strongly imbued with the iicceMsit^' of 
i\*strii tiug tho Govcrnirtcnt S' hoc.la in ijn* first inGtanco to the instruction of the higher orders of the native community, 
ami of ileforring tho adoption of any direct mouNures for the edmatioiiof Iho inasser*, until tin luiueated class shoaid 
have bfovi formed Hiijoiig ri-ose who were possessird of means and Udsuro to prosecute their btudies lieyi-nd tlie tncro 
iudiiu*'nLs of literatui-n and scionce. In llio words of tim address mado hy tho now hoaid b) ra>rd KIphniHtoim on tho 
<»ccas>on of the opening of tho high school, which was penned by Mr. Norton, ho and his colleagues were *’ considous 
i\iat tiieir [irst efforts must iai partial ;nid their sueress >ery gradual so long «s a general ignoriin<'e darkens t he fact' of 
tlio land. In the joint, feeling and cO‘Oi>enition of tho biglier orders of the native ooinmunity they looked for the most 
efTectual if not the only support ; to their inteliigenco as testitiod in their last addrcKS they mado their consiant 
appeal. The light must touch the rnountaiu tope before it could pierce to tho lovols and depths." I^onl KIphinstcuto 
held similar views, but at the same time oxpressed a concurrence in tho opinion of the Grivoriuir-Goiioral that 
the olomontary cKlucation of tho masH of tho people was not ufKicsaarily to bo neglected or postponoti to an iudefini'e 
}>onod. The iramediato meosuro projK»«cd by him for the improvemenl of educati<'ri in the ioterior was tho foriniition 
At some of tho pnn< ijial towns of superior schools which inigla Im eventually raised iuU) colleges and become ovontuully 
the centre of a circl? >f 7flllah kcKooIb, as in l«irii “the Madras ITniversity " would bo the oontro of those Provincial ooHegCfi 
and of the whole hvulimu of tliroughout ihn Presidency. The Provincial and Zillah schools were to becomiocted 

with tho ” Madras L iiivei Hi'f.y " by the cstabb.'thmcnt of foliowships iu the latter in»> iiulion, ;o bo compctoil for by Mm 
most a*Ivancc;l aiuilents i>f Hn- Pi*i»vim:ial scboids, and bv tlm foundation of scludarsbips in the provincitil si'liool for I ho 
most proii'ising pupils of the ZiMah Seminaries. In tho Provincial Soitoohi the Knglish language was to bo tho 
medium of iustr«iciio;i, ac.d >11 nen with it nn indispenanble qualification for admission, subject to such 

relaxation at the out.ict ah might bo rcquiaitc. In regard to the part to bo assig.-ied to the vernac.ulur langtiagos in 
the couibo of instruction m tin* Hovcral GcinmaneH Lord Kip >iir. stone’s irUentions were not vi*iy eleariy exprehsed. IIo 
obtervoil that ” the nyiportame of tho virnm ulnr languages must tiot bo overlookrd. All In. ugh 1 am of opinion that 
in the Provincial c<dlogcs inaf ruction .diould bo given hrroaftei, sidcly throrgh tho modium ' f the HrigliHh l;ingiia;.o*, 
yet at the brst eatabliabmr'iil. of these seiniitririori, it may noi. f>o possible to upon t hin tofnlil ion.” 1 he want of 

precision in the views ominciatod in this respect aftracuid the notice of tho Court of Dirni.'tora when the papers ^ame 
bofoi-e thorn, and they riinajipi'oved of that portum <>f tho plan which ^irovidod for tho wcutuat uhandumneiir of 
veruacular instruction in tho JVovincial schools, *• Wo ontertain," they aa.d “ no doubt hew'cvcr flie desirableio'sa 
of giving superior inctniction in one o** more of the native languages in use uiidnr the Mailras Fresidem-y at tho 
Provini i-ii Bchotus conccrreiii ly wif :• i-.ngli»li, and we therefore direct that such inBtrucTion be adequately pm vided for 
in any plan for the v slabllsbnieiit of i iip ]fropobC(l Hetnii>an«>8.’' Lord Klphinstorie’s schemo for the i.'stubliKhiticnt <■{ a 
I’nivcTKity, pmviiiod for ilh divi-diin into tvsi> departments ; a high school ** for the cuUivation of Knglisb tileiature a*id 
the vernacular laiiguagfe, and Mie elnncnfary dopartincntH nf philoftophy and science,” and a ctillcgiaie d#q»»rtnieut 
for tho “higt.cr branches of btorature, philosophy and scien(a%” Of these two departments, the tirat only could bo 
established at the comineriirpmer.t ; t)w> then esiBlirig state of education at. MadiriH being sia< h an to pict liidc! the ex,*t\cta- 
cion of any students being found quabtied for entering upon the course of instruc.tion for which the C^ollegiate depai tmnnt 
was designed. Ouc o' Uu' first nn-a iures of the L'niversity Board was to procure t lie scrvier-s of a Coinpi-tcnt peiGOn 
to organize lilt, new imuirution, arul tho task of selection having been entrusteil to Mr MoQnstuart Klphinst«"mi*, 
foinicrly Governor of Born buy, Mr. K. B. Powell wa® appointetl to the hcadmasrurship of tlie high si.-hont, \vlii<*h u.as 
oponud on the 14lh April l8li- Thi'^ institution is now known ae the Pre^iiicncy CMllcgc. In the coui^i* of the 
precofiing yeoiq a preparat.jrv scI.omI had Uu n opened for preparing scholars for utliaiM.Ki'm imu the higli Hcho'd, tho 
rnlos of the latter inBtitutiOn piescribing that an eleonontary Vnowlcdgo of thfi Kngb'uh hirigesge hltonld bo an oHsentnil 
qaalification for aduiissiuii. (33; I'/s- Bee rd.— The University Boar^l u'»t a MiM' ves:.duI iosMtut ion and 

a Council of Education was created to supplcne-nt it. ThiV however was dissoHod in 18*7. 7 h.* Uuii *.'r«u’ly lh>ard was 

then re-orgaoize^l, and ” invcGied witii the funrt ions of a Board of Ooneral Kdui'.ition ” to administer a tot, 'tl of ono 
lakh of rupees. A half of this Hum was assigned by the Board to the University thigh school), Ruj^een ,30,<J(X> was set 
aeide for five Pi\»vlncial schooU, and Knpees 2O,t>00 was i-eserved for Jiprauts- inlaid. Two Pi-ovincial schools wcie then 
ootoally stajrtod, one at Cuddaloiv) in IH'73, and the other at Raj ah m and ry in 1834. (34) Changer/ tiewt as fo tniuca- 

tienof fKi/icy.— Towaids the close of the period ending with the year 38R4, doobte began to be entertained as to the 
•onndnoss of the the<iry that all eilucation should begin from above and then>'^n descend to the masses. The education 
of the ntOMof the people through their own vemaeulart, the adoption of a system of gi-nnts-in-aid, tho avoidance of 
the establishment of Govern incut schmits in such localities as might bring them Into opposition to, or rivalry with, other 
existing institutions t theso aiossurcs were all n>lvo<‘ated as early ss IB&l. There h^ also been discussions regsrrling 
trsnslatiOBS from Snglish works ; and some small pristts hail born given for their enoonragement. However the extent of 
Government effort up to the rloso of this period was very inconsiderable* In 1896, as above seen, they bad inaugurated 
61 schools in the districte, bot those they had shortly afterwards closed. The oential iostitatioo opened et the same 
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yiDCialf but in wliicli tho fees if any are credited, to the local body not to 
Governaient. (c) Public iustitutiona under private management receiving from 
Government or local Boards (i) salary grants, (ii) results grants, (iii) lump grants. 


time for tminm* toacherB for th» diau lct sr.hooiji tfuppllcd e-rontnivlly the ImmU of the Madrea High School, the preBont 
Preeia^ttioT OolWc s »nd tl.ie the nu Ht eucceanUl of the eMrly opei-etkme of Govomment. The two high eohoole et 
Onddiilore end Uaioafr ujidry ojiep; -1 In 18r>3 und 1854, hitt a aince hold their groond. There had been brought into exist- 
•xkce iome Ck>venunoat inalitutious of e spw'ial oharecter, the chief of whicifc were,—" a- *’ The Medras Modicet School, 
egUtUehed in r* ricd U* & college in 1851. ** h.** The School of Arte firtt etarted in 1850. " c." The Sohool of 

CLdnnnce Axtiflcere in 1840, atteohod t<i the Goa Cerriege Fibctory. *'d." A * Sni-roy Sohool ’ estab^hed about 1800. 
Scima wtnaU suns W'ftra aip^.n^ied in the distjrictii of Chingleput, Nellore, Horth Arcot snd Tonjoi'e, enditi the inavntenance 
\fZ Jk few olcmenMjry boqooIb in the hill traot* of Claiiiem. There was no Oornmmeut agency however beyond this. Of 
native primary education, connectod with Governmont, thei'e was none. In indiTOnous education there had been neither 
improvement DOi- eitcuBion during tho tliiriy yeai*te that had elapsed since Sir Thomas Munro's minute instituted 
tBuquiries ingarding it. ^35) IteapairJt. nf 1854- — This has been mentioned above iu the sketch history of 

education for India generally. (3G) EgtahlifhnMt of Gvvemnunt Departtnant. —In March 1855, Mr. Alexander 
Arbuthnot, the 8et‘refcary of the University Board, was appointed Dire^'tor of Public Instruccion, and during the course 
of the year sanction was giv wn for the appoimmont of four Inspectors of Schools, twenty Assistant Inspectors, after- 
wards fetylwi /illttii Visirors aij<l now knov/u as Hepnty Inspectors, and sixty Sub-Assistant Inspectors called Talook 
Visitoi w. Tho Vni versify of Lord Klphiustono was rcmtxlellcd and received the name of tUe Presidency Cloliegc. A 
Lj'.w W &3 ostahUshed os A branch of this int^tilntion, and prc;visiou was mifdo tor a Noimal school, for training 

teachers, fouv Proviuiud and oighi, Zillah schools, a hand rod Talook schools, a depot for school books, education 
prossos, and Eupeea 12/KK> tor schohi-rshipB. To carry out. those meastU'^es v'Jccujnod several years, and somu chuugos 
were made from time to tuMc in tho viota.ii.'i ^>i tho plan orlginaily akotciiod out. I'hus the full iiuinhor of talook schools 
was never oetablishod, and schools of a son^ewhat higher grade known as Anglo- V'ornaoular schotrls took the place of 
sorue of the taW^k aohools. Tho MaOtafl Nox-ma.1 ^ohcol wak sopplemented by ^Norioal tichools of a raoro oleujonlary 
type in v.he A wpocial ajhool lor Mahomodans known as tho Madj.-issa i Asam was romodclled in 1851*. 

The l>ovinoial school of Cctnbuooi.um grow into aooUogo and was formally reoogni«od as siudi in 1887. Tho Afadraw 
Medical school ostablir.hod in IrW'tG wa^ condtituted a oollegu iu 1851 and trauaforred to tho >'dncational Defuiilmcnt in 
Jimo 1856. Tho School <if Ordnance Artificers, estahlishod privately in 1840, was iu 1855 constituted ii Government 
mntitutiou. At about tho same tiino tho School of Arts opened privately in I8f;0, and the Sohool of Iiulnstry 
iriuaiiarly Pidablu-hed in 1 851 , became Govorimi*mt institutions and W'ore amalgamated under the desigimtioTi of ihe 
BohcK>l of Iwduhtrial Arts. The .Survey BcLord originally atte*chod to the In.ard of Revenue and affcorwardn to tho 
Chief Eaginoor'fl o'hc* v. a** CH-trinti rated the tHvii E’'gi' eeritig College .in 1808. (87) Thtf .Van; Madran LtiV ctfruif -The 

present University of Msuln-d wuui iucorj.<) rated by .tn Act dated 5th September 1807, “for the jmrpo.io of asccr- 
Uihd.ng by nn-auH of i'i.a<.>ir.at:oaH, the persona who have obtained proficiency in different bmnohos of htcraiure, 
aoiontxi and anJ uf l ow inLug them Iv. a«.nu;cmi.cal d-igrees as eWdeuce of thoir reupfH t'vo attainmeniH, and niaika 
of honor prcicHionod tK..M cutho ” 'HiO f.rsi cninuicc exaiuination was held bx Septemlier 3857, and the fs»st examina- 
tion fiir the rfogt-ee of B.A. in FobrMary In J 868.154, an examiiintion called tho First Examination in Aj'ts was 

ijuferpoaed bt^twoen the M^itnculatitm and B.A oxaminsnious. The course for the B.A dogtue extending o* er threo 
vcais, oandidattw for the I’ A. cs«.miTuttisjn wo.'n allowod to go up one year af^er matriculating. Hut tho interval 
Wtweeu the Matriculation V A. exaiuiuaiioiifl was afterwards extended to two yeai*s, so that those who malricu- 
latod iu 1869 oouid go ‘.ip fr.r « lu- K. A. cixamination otdy in 1871. (88) Oranta-ifi-aid in Pri vat tt Schi>clt.— Tho first 

Govommeut Gnmt-iu Aid mitt's, fch«i is to i»ay, ndos tor regulating State aid givon to private schools, were pubHshe<l 
In 1855, KimnbMve<.:.ijdj with t', -* arriMigoTuf-ntc above mmit;r»ned for the ostablishinent of a purely Government depart- 
ment;. Tim rule.* v.*-rH c.otiC'jiod in very goacval tcri^.s, but eo'.iK^dUui some important principles. They provided tliat 
the grautu > **: e to !:•« f ii f-, >6e pprpontJi, for tev.ih ws* and that they were not to exceed in amount 

*.be sum wntribui ^>d on r'iu\ paxt of the school itself, thi:*. is to say, troia fees, enduwijioats, Kxc* 3 j>t in the case of 
aorraui and fcU'alc schov'hi thoy wokij to bo oon 0 n ud to ^:chool8 in which sc hooLfoog wore levied. Every aided sohool 
was fc:> under ufac ui ’riripcctmii, ivnd r.o roachor wm to receive a grant nulil his qaalificaiiong had l>eoii reported 

on hv a Ciovemmovil. Inspci-tor. Experionc nhowed that more Joiimte rules wero needed, and in 1858 a new c<H?e 


aptX)e.i<x!. Ii to a extent an a'bvpiatJon of the old fingUah Code. Its main feature was an oh..borato syetcin 

uX oeiUfiiM-toA in <'ouaoctioti yvich the kialary gruuits. Nino atatndards of qualitlcatiou wer^ laid down for 

f)cm»olmia«;;»r!j aiul for sc>iv'»otmi»£rcr:>ti< a. s^id for tia<^h fiittacLbX'd thsdB was a departmental oxaxnination. To each 
ubvBSCtf oM'tifloxh tipeoilV; grAui vra.j» atL'whrvi, which ittprosenAed oua-4M>d of the teacher's salary. Tbeae mlos were 
i^utHwneded by a Jaarc’ co<’ j whicu c ame cot in lSt55, wlifoh hsb^ reoentiy bean eupok-eeded by the node of 1885. In tho co»1c 
of 1865 tho nuMiber U for Bt hoolmastcr.'i was rtiduood to fiifo. and for erhoolrnmtresses to three. Tho maximum 

grants o’ls!m.ablc ur d*.: ruks w'mxj made much biglior than they had boon before, represoutlng ono-haif instead 

c,f ooe-thttd of saU^ Icb ct tw/hoia. Tho Dnivorinty B.A., A\A., and MatricaUtfon examinations wore substituted 
for the d(>\uvr^^erjta! ► i.nyru .ar ion » ^or the three highor grades, the departmental examination in these grades boitig 
ciptinwl to a prt}'*-r in t-xothod and aohmg a cljusa in the prc-serioe of sji Inspector. Grants aguiu wore mndo olaimable 
auder the ooo'o for varioo'} purp»>.qrtB I>cm leu salat lua, such as the erootion and i-opair of buildiugs and tho purcliaso of 
fumti-urr, fj jhoc>l apparfdoa, and U-oks. Grants ooaM also bo claimed ae an alternative in Momentary schools on tho 
payment fur r^ault^* but the standaiils fur native schools wore pitched so high that this portion of tho code 

rttmaiiiiTd at hisit inr;p^:ratirt?. A row set of results rules oarne out in 1868, another sot again on 1st April 1878. 
The i-adtcalohaiigt :!i w»ic ir.t./..>.luoed iu 18ov m conuociiou wah Kurasiau odaewition. The present code camo into f 
QTi tho let. July 1885- Tho Afadriis lo.saTt rules a*-e with :mporta3it differences based on what is known ae the 

MendellA code, but many * ' tjjs. iuotivo chanicterirttir^s of the code nave been remained in a modified form. They 


aoboois oi an oiasiiea. ocnoois ameu on me resuas K*^ant system generauy reooiro no aid except a result grata once a 
year. A stlU fartl^or modiiicatiou of tho ortgijval grant-in-aid sysieia has of late been allowed to grow up in the form 
of what is known as the •* combined '* system, cousUting of port fixed salaries anvi part resolts grants under the rules 
Tlus was originally applied to tho Local Fund middle sohooU of Malabar. Aocoruing to this plan which has now boeii 
i.noorporated in the code a proportion of each teacher’s fixed salary was taken and made to depend on the result of 
Jve annnai examination of the school. Hie regular salary was redooed, but ii he exerted himself, he might eventnallv 
get something mort; than be would have otherwise drawn. In May 1873 this schome iu a somewhat different fonn 
was applied to the Local Fund pHmary schools of the same distriot. The indigenous teachers were in this case to be 
trained men, maxd to receive a monthly stipend of Rupees 4 with fall rssolts grants in addition to snob school-fees as 
they oouid ooUect. in Juiy 1874 a Si^mewhat similar soheme was sanctioned for the middle and primary scliooU of 
8oath Oanara, bot under this arravigement the indigenous sohoolmastsrs were to receive Rupees 8 Instead of Huncea 4 
m month. Venous other schemes on the combined eystem, (Ufferlng noi only in their details, but in Uioir fundainontAl 
prufftples. hav^ lieen sinoe sanctioned or proposed for diflenuit parts of tbs Freddenoy. In home districts full result- 
graaU am gm*o in ^diti.>a to salaries of varying amounts i in oihsra only half results grants aie given .* in som*' the 
amoont ^wr. as »1^.^ w dednewd from result grant, and is thus a more advance to be eventually refunded 


by requiring 
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or (iv) aid on the combined system, supplemented in most cases by fees from 
parents, and in some cases by private subscriptions and endowments; these are 
called ** aided schools." (d) Public institutions under private management 
which Althomrh under insnection do not receive aid from public funds. 


•ohool* to be eiaed thereunder to comply in xnoei reiipeote with the oonditioiili'laid down for the iasne of aelery matt 
in regard to the fixed portion of the tesLcher'M stipend. The three main eyvteme of aid ate then the ealary grant 
syeteiBf the rosnlU grant eystem, and the combined ayatem. The pure reenlie «rant eyatem ia oonaldered to be chiefly 
adapted for the promotion of ednc^ation in baokword parta of the country and among the ruder olaaaea, where the 
advaa t ag e a of a leoa mercenary and purer method of State aid would meet with no appreciation. The aal^ grant 
ayatem ia regarded as the moat anitable where public opinion ia aotire and where coaodence placed in teachers will 
meet with reapemae. The oombinod aystem ocoapiea in principle a ground intermediate between the other two, and may 
probably be relied upon for all intermediate sots of ciroumatanoea. It ia espeoially adapted to aohi>ola for tlie poor. 
The deaoription of the different forma of State eid given to private aohoola will not be oomploto without montioning 
that in a few oaaea lump grants aud apecial grants are given by Government | these, however, are qoite exoeptionaU 
In speaking of State aid in this paragtaph it most be nndendx^ that the «term inolndes the aid given by various 
Hnnicipal and Local Fond Circle Boards, which are in fact quasi ‘Government institutions. Tb<' gi*ant-in-aid rules were 
originally drawn np to regulate aid given by the Government itself, but the Boards just meutioued have been required 
to adopt the Government rules. (SO) Madrat Act VI of 1863 , — After the grant>in-aia syntem of 1865 had been in force 
for some years, it became apparent that however useful it might bo in improving higher and middle class schools, it had 
been doing up to that date very little for elementary education in consequence of the limited number of applioatioua 
made from elementary schools. In 18G3 the Madras Education Act was passed. The object of this measure, which 
was based ,on the Municipal Act XXVI of 1850, was to provide a proper machinery for the collection and managemont 
of a rate, by which certain village schools in the subdivision of tho Godavery district- wore stip]>orted, and to fiirnisli 
tho inhabitants of towns and rillagos in other parts of the Presidency with the means of raising permniicnt funds for 
tho establishment of now and tho improve ment of existing schools and of availing thomsolvcs of tho grants-in-aid 
which Governraeut were prepared to give. The Act provided that if tho majorit 3 '^ of tho rate-payors in tho Qoclavery 
dUinot did not petition against the continuance of the schools within two months from a given date, the schools should 
he continued for five years, and that a similar procedure should be observed at the end of every recurring period of 
five years. In any district the inhabitants might petition for an order declaring the Act in force in any town or village, 
and lUe order was to bo i.ssuod if, after enquiry, a sufficient majority of the inhabitants was found in favour of tho 
application. When however tho Act came to be worked, it was found to bo Ul-adaptcd to rural cmxini unities. T)je 
(vodavory Commissioners wore inexperionced ryots, who knew Httlo or nothing about the nmnagomont of schools- The 
collections fell in arrears and the teachers remained unpaid for long periods. In the other distriota very fow schools 
wore established, and its many cases after the Act had boon put in force .with the a]iparent assont of tho inhabitants, 
it was found necessary to close the schools or to abandon the attempt to establish them. At the end of seven years 
the Act had been brought into operation in only nine oat of nineteen districts, and the total number of rate schools 
w'as only 104. In tho Godavery district tho number ha<i dwindled down to fifty -nine, in the other districts it 
ranged from two to seventeen. Among these weio two important sobools of tho higher class at Palghaut nnd 
Bydafiott. Except in the Godavery district, tho other schools, were almost eniirel/ middio-olaas schools. Thus the 
experiment of extending an intorost in ednoation by means of a voluntary rate mot with little general success. ( 40 ) 
Afadras Act* of 7871. — The only alternative was a compulsory cess, fio far back as April 1859 the attciutiou of tho 
Government of India and of the several hioal Govemments had been drawn bv the Secretary of State, to the expediency 
of impotixig a compulsory rate to defray the expenses of schools for the ruial population. The measure was not at that 
time approved by this Government at Madras. In May 1866 the Govarxunant of India ^lointod out that Act \ri of 
1863 ha^l entirely failod in the main objeot for which it was passed, and suggest^ for ooi>sid«ratit«n tno introduction of 
a COBS on tho inode! of the one which had proved so snooessfbl in Northern apd Western India. The nocessity for 
supplementing Imporial revenues by local taxation had long boon felt in this IVssidency, and various looal Acts were 
already in operation under which the conservancy of the pi'incipa) towns and the formation and maintenance of district 
roads had been providod for by looal taxes. The embarrassed condition of the finances of India, which became known 
in tho following year, although it was not, as was pi>pular1y supposed, the immediate f;auso 'A tho enactment of the 
Towns Improvement Act III of 1871, tho Looal Fund Act IV of 1871, and tho Madras Muniripal Act V of 1871, 
rendered it Impossible to defer this class of legislation any longer, and those Acts wore occordingly passed, providing 
among other things for tho promotion of education in towns and conniry. The provisions of tho Acts with their reconji 
Buocossors and the nature of the taxation levied under them are folly described elsewhere in this volume. The descrip* 
tion of ^noation to wliich Local and Municipal Funds were oprlicablo was purposeljr loft undefined in the Acts, 
Government have, however, since decided that these fnnda shall be mainhr appropriated to the maintenance and 
improvetnant of ** elementary*' education. The exceptions which have been allowed are the rate schoole of the middle 
class established under the Madras Education Act, institutions for medioal and teohuioal training, and oortaiu schools 
which have been dealt with as exceptional oases. It wae originally inienaed that one- fourth of the cost of all 
Government Iformal schools should be debited to Looal and Municipal Funds, bnt it was found that some of these schools 
supplied few or no teaohem to elementary schools, and it was considered ireqnitable to throw any portion of their cost 
on Local or Municipal Funds. This part of the scheme was therefore carried ou^cmly with reference to a few Normal 
echools, and oiitmmstanoes ooourred which rendered it of very short duration eraa in tide Umilod form. In the yeani 
1871-72 and 1879-73 three hundrad and twenty. three Looal Fund schools had oome into existence, and the hoose-tax 
under the Local Funds Act had been imposed in a oorresixinding number of villages or groups of villages. But the 
imposition of this tax encountered in several instances such extreme hoetility, that Government determined that it 
should proceed no further. As the effect of this order was to leave chargee fov aanotioned ** Union *' schools 
unprovided for to an aggregate amount of Rupees 1,10,060, a special grant was made from Provinoia] Funds to the 
circles concerned to supply such deficiency as could not bo met from the unallotted balance of tho General Fund of 
each circle. 8inoe 1873-74 Local Fund Circle education has been de't'eloi)ed without the aid of a tiouse-tax. It wae 
calculated at the end of 1873-74 that. Including tho one-third land-ooss, tho General Local Fund might be estimated 
at about 14} lakhs, of which 5} lakhs were allotted as an additional oontribution to tho Bead Fund, and iltreo-quarters 
of a lakh were given as a contribntion towards the pay of tho Deputy Inspootors and the cost of Normal schools. From 
the commenoement of 1874-75 it was rosolvod that no contributions should be mode from the one- third land-oess to the 
lioad Fund until the requirements of the qjher purposes to which the General Local Fund might by law be applioable 
had been fully met and that all charges on account of Deputy Inspeotort and Noimal schools should be resumed ‘ in tote ' 
as a provincial charge* The general offect of these measures was to place about eight lakhs and a half at the disposal 
of the Local Fond Brnrils for elementary education. In December 1874 the Looal Fund Boai-ds and Muuiaipalitiea 
were further relieved at option of all charges oonnecied with female education, and a few ^Is' schools which had been 


allege^' high sebools and ' middle schools. (42) Bsesal Pro^fuss.— Daring the last few years the progrese 
of duration hae been saUsfaotory, whether in Btateaoboolfi, in lx>oal Board echools or in schools under private manage- 
ment sided bv the State and Looal Boards. Colleges and high schools have been teereasing in numbers end eifioieney. 
The Rajahmundry College, the Madres Christian College, and St. Joaeph'e CoUageb Negapatem, are now first-grade 
colleges edaeating np te B. A. degree. The number of second-grade ootleges, edacating up to the F.A- stendard. i# 
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761. The Government institutions entered in the last paragraph as class 
(o) comprise institutions of every educational standard. In the first^ place come 
three first*grade colleges at the Presidency town, Gombaconam, and Rajahmundry ; 
and seven second-grade colleges at Bollary, Berhampore, Calicut, Cuddalore, 
Hadura, Mangalore, and Salem. There are eight high schools appertaining to these 
colleges. In the current year the colleges at Bellary and Salem will be transfeired 
to the Municipalities concerned. There are also first-grade high schools at Chittore, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, and Sydapett, and second-grade high sch^ls at Cannanore, 
Chicacole, and Goontoor. All the high schools above-mentioned have middle 
schools, more or less complete, attached to them. Excepting the high school 
constituting a part of the practising branch of the Government Female Normal 
School, Madras, there is no Government girls* school of the high school standard. 
The Government middle schools for hoys have been transferred either to the 
Municipalities or the District Boards concerned, with the exception only of Goona- 
pore and Bhadrachellam schools. There are thirteen Government middle girls* 
schools; at Chidambaram, Gombaconam, Cuddalore, Garootattangoody, Moolapett, 
Naidoopett, Nellore, Ossoor, Ongole, Poodoocottah, Salem, Vellore and Vriddha- 
chellam. There are twenty-two primary schools for girls maintained by Govern- 
ment, besides the primary departments attached to superior schools. There are 
five. Government Normal schools for masters ; namely tnose at Madras, Narsapore, 
Russellcondah and Tellicherry with the Mahomodan Normal school at Madras. 
The Madras Genei-al Normal school trains teachers of the first, second and third 
grades, while the other normal schools are elementary in their character and train 
fifth-grade teachers, {^Ipecial normal classes are also attaclied to the Bhadrachellam 
and Goonaporo middle schools. There are two normal schools for mistresses, ono 
at Madras and the other at Coimbatore, and there is besides an experimental normal 
class in connection with the Government Girls’ School, Chicacole, A few schools 
or departments of schools have been specially established for the IMaliomedan 
community. Of these the most important is the Madrissa-i-Auzam, a second-grade 
high school at the Presidency town. The Mahomedan Anglo- Vernacular School 
at Mylapore has recently been reduced to the primary standard. Elementary 
schools for Mahomedan s were opened a few years ago at Adony, Arcot, Cuddapah, 
Ellore, Kurnool, Masulipatam, Nagoro, Rajahmundry, Trichinopoly, and Vellore ; 
and several of these have already developed into ordinary middle schools. Tho 
Arcot Mahomedan school has since been closed on the re-organization of a Yeomiah 
school under tho control of tho District Board ; while the remaining schools have 
been handed over to the Municipalities concerned, except those at Cuddapah and 
Kurnool which are about to be banded over. At Cuddapah and Kurnool it has 
been found expedient to amalgamate the Mahomedan school with the other 
Government school, of which it now forms a department, and at Chittore a Maho- 
medan department has been recently added to the Government school. In aU these 


maniutUy increasing^ and there are now only seven districts unprovided with a college. Tho rates of school-fees have 
been four times raised, and many of the high schools are beginning to pay half and even a larger proportion of their 
cost by means of school-fees. Middle'Class education has improved in the Qovemment schools, but is on the whole in 
a less satisfactory atato in aided schools. The high schools Skre stimalated and improved by the Uaiveraity examina- 
tions. Tho primary sohools come under tho inflaeuce of the ezaminationa for results grants. Middle-class schools have 
suffered from the r bsenco of a public tost examination, answering to their ednoational standard. This was accordingly 
instituted in 1879. Kocont progress however has been most marked in the case of elementary eduoation. The growing 
attendance at many Government sohools in the mofossil has rendered it necessary in the past two or three years to 
aboU^ the primary departments in order to prevent undne crowding and to set the funds at disposal of Government to 
strengthen the teaching staff of the middle end high school departments. But Municipalities and Local Fund Boards 
have stepped in and assumed new responsibilities as the promoters of elementary education. The existence of these 
sohoola tends to develop an interest in education among the native members of Commissions and Local Boards and 
is an nnmixed advantage to tho population oonoemed, who if the fees are low soon loam to send their children to 
well-conducted public sohools instead of to small and ineflloient verandah schools. Again there has been ^ great increase 
in aided institutions, the number being 4,625 in 1879-80 and 6,845 in 1880-81, against only 2,414 in 1870*71. Tlie increase 
here asainly confined to small village and verandah or pyall sohools, either of long standing or of recent origin, which 
have gradually been brought under the influence of the educational system. There has also been an increase in the 
number of unaided schools under iospection. In the ten yaers ending 1870-80, the number of pupils receiving 
elementary education in schools connected with the department increased fiom 00,605 to 247,471, the proportion of 
pupils to the population calculated per hundred being *7914 against *2804. In the year 1884-85, the number had risen 
to 396,274, and the proportion to population on the census of 1881 to 1*2806. The proportion of pupils iu towns during 
this period has advanced rather more rapidly than in rural tracts, thongh the oifferonoe is not great. Tho steps 
recently taken for promoting female education are mentioned In the text. Daring the ten years 1875*1885 the nambor 
of girls receiving instruction in the Presidency rose from 19,582 to 60,019. The number of women presenting ihem- 
st'lvee for the Departmental Certificate examinations afford a rongh gnide to the progress of female ednoaUon i^tc 
tho elementary grade, and the Increase here has been very great. The general facts however relating to recent 
progrese In education can bo seen from the comparative statistics la the text. 
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Mahomedan schools instruction is imparted through the medium of Hindostany 
except at Nagore ; where Tamul is the vernacular of the Lubbay boys, by whom 
the school is attended. There are twenty-seven Government primary schools in 
the hill tracts of Goorasoor and Pedda and Chinna Kimedy, one primary school 
in the hill tracts of Vizagapatam, and thirteen primary schools for boys in the 
Rekapully and Bhadrachellarn talooks ; all these for Ooriyahs, Khonds, and hill 
tribes. 

762. In class (ft) of the above classification or quasi-Govemment institu- 
tions, there are for boys thi-ee Local Fund and seven Municipal high schools 
and one hundred and ten Local Fund and nineteen Municipal middle schools. 
With three exceptions English is taught in each of these schools. Most of these 
correspond with the schools hitherto known as Anglo- Vernacular and talook 
schools, but a few are purely vernacular schools. According to the returns for 
1884-85 there are 1,014 primary Local Fund schools and 80 primary Municipal 
schools. It is optional with the JiOcal Fund Boards to allow English to bo taught 
or not, but most of the schools are vernacular schools, and there are few in which 
the highest class rises above the third results standard. Girls are not excluded 
from these schools, and the number of such attendances is increasing. There are 
four Municipal and two Local Fund middle schools and eleven Municipal and 
twenty-seven Local Fund primary schools for g^rls. The Local Fund Boards 
maintain also with aid from Provincial Funds thirty-two normal schools for masters 
and one normal school for mistresses and three medical schools. The Madras 
Municipality has an elementary normal school of its own. Theoretically these 
schools are managed by the Local Fund Boards with the aid of the Inspector of 
the division ; in practice the tendency of the system is to throw all administrative 
details into the hands of the Deputy Inspectors. A few of the Municipal schools 
are schools for special classes, such as Mahomedans, East Indians, silk-weavers, 
&c., but the majority of them are for all classes, and in large towns they act 
as feeders to the more advanced schools, and do some of the work which used to 
be formerly done in the primary departments of those schools. The attendance 
in some of these schools is tolerably large, ranging between one and two hundred, 
and a few of the best schools are beginning to realize a largo income from school- 
fees. The number of Municipal schools is increasing, but some towns prefer to 
work entirely on the grant-in-aid system, especially that of results. In the town 
of Madras this is exclusively the case in regard to poor schools aided from 
Municipal funds. English is taught in many of the Municipal schools, which 
thus act as supplementary to more advanced schools. The Lawrence Asylum at 
Ootacamund is the only institution answering to the description of a quasi-Govcm< 
menb institution worked by a committee and other than a local Board school. 

763. .With regard to class (c. i) of the classification salary-grants are given 
from. Provincial Funds to 18 colleges, 61 high schools, and 31 middle schools for 
boys, and to 94 schools for girls ; also to the primary schools which form depart- 
ments of these colleges and schools except in the case of middle and primary 
departments of superior institutions for boys in Municipalities, these charges being 
borne by Municipal Funds. Salary-grants are rarely given to any other primary 
schools than those just mentioned, but if given they are paid fiom Local or 
Municipal Funds. With regard to class (o. ii) results grants earned by boys under 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh standards and by girls under all the standards 
are paid from Provincial Funds and under the three lower standards from Local 
or Municipal Funds ; except in the town of Madras where the results grants of 
poor 8chp<^ under all four standards are paid b^ the Municipality, and the results 
grants of other ^hools fall entirely on Provincial Funds. With regard to class 
(c. iii) certain rate schools .originally established under the Madras Education Act, 
and afterwards transferred to Local Fund Board and Municipalities, and certain 
middle schools which had been aided on the salary-grant system previous to their 
transfer to the Local Fund Boards, received till lately lump grants from Provincial 
Funds. Since the introduction of new g^rant-in-aid code however lump grants to 
individual, schools have been discontinued ; special lump gprants only being given 
to certain Boards where the finances do not admit of adequately meeting the 
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educational demands. Lump grants are not regulated by the ordinary rules. 
With retard to class (c. iv) certain aided schools are worked by local Boards, on 
this method. It is in fact more used by these bodies than in any other part of the 
educational system. 

764. Institutions inspected but not aided number at present nearly as many as 
those in the last class, but they contain only about half the number of pupils. 

765. The statistical abstract at foot [*] shows the progress in the number 
of schools and pupils on the books under each of the above four heads during 
a period of ten years. The next statement [*] shows the number of Government 
and quasi-Government institutions in 1874-75, 1879-80, and 1884-85 arranged by 
their educational standard which will be mentioned hereafter. In this table the 
^hool departments of colleges and practising departments of normal schools 
are counted separately, while the middle and primary departments of high schools 
and the primary departments of middle schools are not so counted. This mode 
of tabulation has been rendered necessary by the fact that the reports for certain 
years of the decade treated a school with all its departments as one school. The 
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next table [*] gfives similai'ly the number of all clashes of non-Government institu- 
tions, aided and unaided. It appears, from these tables, that there was consider- 
able progress in the number of institutions ot all kinds during the decade. The 
falling off in the number of middle schools, both for boys and girls, in 1879-80, i.s 
only apparent, as in and prior to 1874-75 the line of demarcation between middle 
and primary schools was not clearly drawn. With a clearer definition of the stand- 
ards of instruction, it was necessary to class man^ so-called “ middle ” schools 
as primary schools. Madras is the only town in which a Government and an aided 
first-grade college exist side by side. In the Tanjore district the Government 
college is located at Combaconam, and the sided college at Tanjore. The total 
number of aided colleges exceeds the number of Government colleges by eight, and 
there are, besides, two unaidetl colleges, one at Yizianagram and the other at Calicut. 
The total number of aided and unaided high schools is 94 against 16 Government 
high schools. The aggregate number of aided and unaided English and Verna- 
cular middle schools is 343 against 3 Government and 129 Board schools of the 
same class. The number of primary schools for boys, English and Vernaculai:, is 
12,989 ndn-Government against 66 Government and 1,094 Board institutions. 
The next abstract statement f®] gives the total number of pupils actually attending 
school in Government and private institutions on the 31st March 1875, 1880, and 
1885. The next statement shows the annual amount of general grants-in-aid 
from Provincial funds including building grants during the same period. The.so 
grants, it may be mentioned, are for high, middle and female education hereafter 
to be explained and include the result grants hereafter to be explained paid from 
Provincial funds for all the results grants standards .above the third, which is the 
superior limit of lower primary or elementary instruction. The grants given 


r*] fiTATCMBNT SHOWING PrOGBKKR SIMILARLY FOR NOK-OoTEBNIIRNT IKSTITVTIONS AIDED AND UNAIDED. 
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[*] Abstract Statemrnt biiowino Attendance op Scholars for tpn years. 
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[^3 Statement euowino Grants-in-azd from Governmrnt Provincial Funds foe ten trarr. 
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from Local and Municipal funds arc given b6lo'w’.['] But these are only approzi* 
mate. They have been taken fi'om re^orte of the department which do not in many 
cases profess to give the entire financial statistics of Local Fund Boards ; and they 
are thus rather below than above the mark. These grants are mainly for element* 
ary education. The gross expenditure on education for ten years is summarized 
below.[*] 

766. Description of Educational Institutions according to teaching. — The 
classification of educational institutions given in the remarks of the last four jiara* 
graphs has been a financial one, made with reference to the sources from which 
those institutions are supported. With reference to the nature of the instruction 
given, the Government institutions range themselves, according to the teaching 
standard and the classes they contain, in the order shown in the table below. ['"J 
The three general heads of University, Secondary, and Primary education explain 
themselves. The meaning of the table as to classes is that those shown under each 
head are not to be found in any head lower in the scale ; and that a student 
proceeding through the whole educational course (say during thirteen years, one 
for each class), would have to pass through all the classes and institutions there 
specified. No single institution has all the classes here enumerated. On the other 
hand it is not unusual for an institution to be divided into branches representing 
different parts of the scheme, all being in the same building and under the sanio 
management; thus every college has a school attached to it, and most high or 
middle schools have one or more primary classes working under the same roof. 
The meaning of the classes themselves is primarily that in each class such and such 
a curriculum of study is pursued. Of late there has been an increasing tendency 
to separate off the classes by actual test-examinations prescribed and conducted by 


Btatbmekt siiowtNO Local and MuNicirALO&ANTs voa tkm tbam. 
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[*] Statvxent showing Gross Kependitueb from all soukcrs on Educatio.v for trn ykavh . 
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INSTITDTIOKS ARRANGED ACCOBOINO TO THE iNSTEDCTtOM OITEN AND THE CLASSES CONTAINED. 
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central authority, and where this is the case a student cannot enter any class or 
pass to it from one lower without first having passed the corresponding examina- 
tion. This rule is enforced in all institutions under the direct management of the 
department and exemptions can only be sanctioned by the Director of Public 
Instruction. The above remarks are in the main applicable to private schools of 
the same educational standard receiving aid in the form of salary-grants from 
public bodies. The adoption of departmental restrictions however in regard to 
class promotion is voluntary in aided institutions. Private elementary schools 
receiving pecuniary assistance from Municipalities and Local Boards on the results 
system are technically classed as upper primary or lower primary according as 
they pass boys under the fourth standard results examination or only under the 
three lower standards. The following remarks give further detailed information 
as to these teaching classes, curricula, and test-examinations. 

707. The highest or tenth class of the scheme in foot-note ['®] takes its 
name from the B.A. examination and degree of the Madras University, for 
which it prepares students. The B.A. test is shown in Vol. II, App. XCVI ; 
and the curriculum consists in preparation for that test. Under the rules of 
the University a student mu.st have passed the F.A. University examination, 
or First Examination in Arts, before appearing for the B.A. examination ; but 
there is no special departmental test to regulate promotion to the tenth class from 
the ninth class next below it, that being regulated within the institution concerned. 
The ninth or Preparatory B.A. class prepares pupils for the B.A. test and 
finishes a part of the B.A. curriculum, A student does not enter it unless ho has 
passed the F.A. University examination. The eighth or P.A. chess takes its name 
from the F.A. examination of the Madras University for which it prepares 
students. The F.A. test is shown in Vol. II, App. XCVI, and the curricuhim 
consi.sts in preparation for that test. There is no special departmental test to 
regulate promotion to the eighth class from the seventh class next below it, that 
being regulated within the institution itself. The seventh or Preparatory F.A. 
class prepares pupils for the F.A. test by finishing a part of the F.A. cnxTiculum 
prescribed fer the year. To enter an arts college at all a student must first havo 
passed the University Matriculation examination ; this rule being absolute. 
English is exclusively used as the vehicle of instruction in collegiate classes. The 
course in the seventh and eighth classes occupies properly two years, and that in 
the ninth and tenth clas.ses two years more. The age for entering an arts college 
is usually from sixtqen to eighteen years. The remarks above made for Govern- 
ment colleges apply in the main to all colleges. The statement at foot shows 
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for the' latest year the number of collegea in the Presidency, with the number of 
students on their rolls, and the classification of the studente according to race or 
creed. The next statement [‘*] shows the occupation of the parents or guardians 
of college students. The next statement [“] shows the success in the U. A. and 
F.A. examinations for the latest year of each of the first-grade and second-grade 


[^2 Table showing Occupation op Pabbnts op Collegiate Scholaes por 1884-85. 
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['*3 List op Colleges, showing the Success attained bt TMStfiir the B.A. and F.A. Bxaminations, for 1884-85. 
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colleges individually in the Presidency. The next statement ['*1 shows the cost 
of educating each scholar in the different colleges as ascertained for the latest 
year. The next statement ['*] shows the present position of the Bachelors of Arts 
of the University of Madras, as far as can be ascertained. A large number of 
graduates enter the legal profession. 126 graduates became legal practitioners 
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between 1872 and 1881, 49 in mofussil courts and 77 in the Madras High Court. 
Of these, several have become District Moonsifs, and one is a Judge in Travan- 

oore. 

768. The sixth or Matriculation class of Government schools takes its name 
from the Matriculation examination of the Madras (Jnivorsity, for wliich it prepares 
students. The University tost is shown in Vol. II, App. XCVI, and tlio curri- 
Gulum runs parallel. The examination is held at the following stations : — 
Bangalore, Batticaloa, Bellary, Berhampore, Calicut, Chicacole, Coimbatore, 
Combaconam, Ctiddalore, Cuddapah, Ernacolum, Hassan, Ifydernbad, Jaffna, Kur- 
nool, Madras, Madura, Mangalore, Masulipatam, Munnargoody, Mysore, Negapatam, 
Nelloro, Ootacaraund, Palamcottah, Rajahmundry, Salem, Shiinoga, Tanjoi'c, 
Tellicherry, Trichinopoly, Trincomaleo, Trivandxnim, Tuticorin, Vellore, and 
Viaagapatam. The fifth class has a curriculum as shown in the same appendix. 
It is tested by a rpiasi*public examination called the Fifth Class Departmental 
Gomparafive examination. This test is conducted by the Director of Public 
Instruction with the assistance of Inspectors of Schools and masters in second* 
grade colleges and high schools and the examination is held in the local high 
schools. Ordinarily a head master of a Government school is not permitted 
to promote a boy into the sixth class until he has passed this examination. In 
the high schools all scholars read English as a subject ; and about one boy in five 
a classical native language similarly. Instruction in the high school classes is 
almost wholly imparted through the medium of English. There is no high 
school in the Presidency, in which instruction is given entirely through the medium 
of the vernaculars. The period during which a student should properly remain in 
the fifth and sixth classes forming the high school branch of secondary education 
is two yeiirs, but the majority of students take three years after passing the Middle 
School examination to pass the Matriculation examination. 

769. The upper fourth, lower fourth, and third classes of Govomment 
schools, forming the middle school branch of secondary education, liavo similtirly 
the throe curricula shown in Vol. II, App. XCVI. The upper fourth i^ tested 
and promotion from it is regulated by the public Middle fichool examination. 
The Middle School cxumiualion of the educational system has since 1879 been 
Utilized by the Governraent for testing the eligibility of candidates for the public 
service ; non-students being admitted to it. For this see para. 756. It has also 
taken the place of the former fourtli-grade certificate examination for masters 
and seoond-grudo examination for mistresses. With this three-fold application, 
without reckoning examinees from aided schools hereafter to be mentioned, tlie 
number attending the examination is very great. In 1884, 8,3.58 candidates 
altogether wore examined, and 4,895 altogether wore passed. About lialf the 
examinees in this examination are Brahmins. The test appears in the Fort St. 
George Gazette of 24th February 1885. The examination is conducted by the 
Commissioner for the U.C.S. Examinations who is assisted by a Secretary and is 
held at the following stations: — Alleppoy, Anantapore, Bangalore, Bellary, Borham- 
pore, Bezwada, Bhadrachellara, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Carinanore, Cliic.icolc, Chidam- 
baram, Chingleput, Chittore, Cocantida, Cochin (Ernacolum), Coimbatore, Coinba- 
conam, Conjeeveram, Cottayam, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Dindigul, Elloro, Erode, 
Goontoor, Hassan, Hyderabad, Kurnool, Lovedale, Maclanapully, Madras, Madura, 
Mangalore, Masulipatam, Mayavaram, Munnargoody, Mercara, Mysore, Nagarcoil, 
Namcull, Narsapore, Nazareth, Negapatam, Nellore, Ongole, Oodamalpett, Oossoor, 
Ootacamund, Palamcottah, Palghaut, Poodoocottah, Rajahmundry, Ramnaud, 
Salem, Sawyerpooram, Shimoga, Shiva^uga, Shreevillipoottore, Sydapett, Tanjore, 
TeUicherry, Tinnevelly, Tianquebar, Trichinopoly, Tripatty, Trivandrum, Trivel- 
lore, Tuticorin, Yeeraraghavapooram, Vellore, Vizagapatam, and Vizianagram. 
The lower fourth is tested and promotion from it is regulated in Government schools 
by the Lower Fourth Departmental Comparative examination, which is conducted 
by the Inspectors of Schools and ^s held m the local schools themselves. For the 
third class there is no test examination, other than that of the InspMtor's visits. 
In middle schools almost all scholara take up English as a subject, and about one 
in eight a classical native language siuularly. In some' schools thevolaaaes here 
specified are styled vernacular as teacldng through the medium of the vemaoulara 
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(Tamul, Teloogoo, Canarese, Malayalam, Ooriyah, Hindostaiiy) ; and in some they 
are styled English as teaching through the medium of English. There ato 108 
middle schools in the Presidency, 29 for boys and 79 for girls to which the term 
vernacular may in this sense be applied. The average period during which a 
student stays in these three classes is about three years. 

770. The classes and curricula in such schools aided by Government and 
Boards on the salary-grant system as fall under the designation of high and middle 
schools by virtue of their educational, standard, are very much the same as luis 
been stated in the last two paragraphs for Government schools. Similarly also in 
a less degree in the case of unaided schools of the same c]a.ss. As regards the 
test-examinations, salary-grant aided schools of the first grade must enter for the 
Matriculation examination, which tests the work of the sixth class, and pjiast'.H 
students into the arts colleges. The obligation can be enforced by suspension or 
withdrawal of grants. The Fifth Class Departmental Comparative exniiiiuation 
is optional with such schools ; but since 1881 they have entered candidates for it. 
In 1884 nineteen salary-grant schools voluntarily joined this examination. The 
Middle School testing examination is obligatory on salary-grant aided schools in 
the same way as the Matriculation examination. The Departmental Lower Fourth 
Comparative examination was employed by 83 salary and results schools in 1884. 
The classes and curricula in schools aided on the results or combined salary ami 
results systems are uot necessarily arranged in the same way. These classr-s and 
curricula are known technically by the name of the corresponding results examina- 
tion under the Grant-in-aid Code for which the classes prepare. They do not 
range above the middle school standard ; and their classes are respectively seveiilh 
results class answering to the upper fourth class, sixth results class answering to 
the lower fourth class, and fifth results class answering to t)io third class. The 
details of the Grant-in-aid Code will hereafter be explained. The unaided schools 
other than those preparing for admission to examinations under the results system 
are gradually adopting the cuirioula prescribed in Government or 8alary-gr.ant 
schools. In the last Departmental Fifth and Lower Fourth Comparative examina- 
tions, 2 and 6 schools presented 69 and 263 pupils, of whom 51 and 1 10 passed 
respectively. 

771. The extent oi secondary instruction and the nationality of the pupils 
on the Slst March 1885 is shown in the comparative statement at foot.['*] Of the 
623 middle schools, 108 gave instruction through the medium of vernacular. The 
number of pupils in all the secondary schools reading as a subject either English, a 
classical language, or a vernacular native language, respectively, was as shown in 
the next table ["] for 1884-85. The next .statement ['"] shows the average cost of 
educating pupils in the stage of secondary instruction in all the schools for the 
same year, the high and middle schools including the lower departments thereto 
attached. 

772. The curricula of the four classes in the Government primary schools 
are shown in Vol. II, App. XCVL Special vernacular curricula prescribed for 
European, East Indian, and Mahomedan boys, wlio are required to study tho 
vernacular of the district in which they arc living, are also thero shown. As to 
the vernaculars the ability to read prose of ordinary difficulty, to write a good 
hand and to spell must be acquired in the primary school. The running hand used 
in petitions, letters and official papers must be also acquired, for writing and 
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reading. The elementary prose readers are studied on account of the general 
information they convey as well as for their langfuage and style. Poetry is begun in 
preparatoiy class B, the higher of the two preparatory classes, and is continued 
m the two classes next above that. Arithmetio-is taught on the English system 
with English figures, but through the medium of the vemaoular with tables of 
Indian weights and measures and money. Daily instruction is given in this 
subject. Children between nine imd ten are oonsideivd to be old enough to learn 
the compound iniles, and those between ten and eleven are considered to be old 
enough to learn vulgar fractions. They begin by working sums in these rules ; the 
application of the rules to miscellaneous questions comes later. Map>drswing 
-is practised in elementary as well as other classes, and the study begins with 
the geography of the neighbourhood and general notices of the world. General 
principles of hygiene are taught in the second class, and tiiose of agriculture in the 
first and second. In the practising branch of Gie Madras Female Normal school, 
instruction is given in the Kindergarten system and also by object lessons. The 
object lesson system is also in force in some girls’ schools in Madras town. 
The Upper Primary public examination tests the work of the highest of the 
Government primary classes, called second class,” and passes students from 
it into the middle school. The Upper Primary examination includes three com* 
pulsory subjects, and any two of five optional subjects. The compulsory subjects 


[*'’] Lanovaoes bead by Pupils usdehgojno Becondamy IzfSTBircTioif ojr 81 st Mabcii 1885 . 
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are : ^reading at sight with fluency and intelligence, and writing to dictation ; 

arithmetic, including compound rules, vulgar fractions, and mental arithraetio 
applied to bazaar transactions ; geography of Asia. The optional subjects are the 
following : — a vernacular language — -recitation, 200 lines to be brought up, and 
ability to answer questions on the meaning, subject-matter and grammar ; a second 
language — readingand construing, dictation and oral translation ; history— India, 
England, or the World’s history; hygiene; agriculture. The examination is con- 
ducted either by the Inspecting oflBiCers at the time of their visit or by the heads of 
institutions concerned. The Lower Primary public examination tests the work of 
the first class, and passes students into the second class. This test is as follows : — 
to read at sight with facility a moderately easy book in a vernacular language ; to 
write to dictation from the same ; to work sums in the first four rules of arithmetic, 
niTh pIft and compound, including easy miscellaneous questions. The test is con- 
ducted either by the Inspecting officers or by the heads of schools concerned. 

773. In salary-grant aided, primary schools the classes and curricula are much 
the same as in Government schools, though different text-books are often used. 
The upper and lower primary examinations also are held in these schools. The 
classes of results-grant primary schools are much the same as the four Government 
classes ; but they are called fourth, third, second and first standard classes respec- 
tively, working directly for those grant-in-aid examinations. Needlework is taught 
in all girls’ schools by a tailor or sewing-mistress. 

774. The statement at foot shows particulars of primary insfruction 
in connection with the department for 1884-86 ; and the next statement [“J shows 
similarly the number of such schools in the- different districts. There were thus in 
all 14,299 schools in 1884-85, or one school for about every 2,160 people, or one 
school for every 820 children of school-going age ; or considering that few of the 
schools are girls’ schools, about one school for every 160 boys. As to the distribu- 
tion of the schools within each district, the number of schools varies with the 
prosperily of the people. In Coimbatore, for example, the schools are thickly 
scattered along the valley of the Cauvery, whilst they hardly exist in the poorer 
and drier parts of the district, where the villages are small. Again in Tanjoro, in 
the delta tuooks, schools abound ; in the dry cultivation talooks in the south of the 
district they are scanty. The same is the case in. Tinnevelly and Triohinopoly. 
Ordinarily where there are Brahmins there are schools. The number of scholars 
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in schools connected with the department receiving elementary education in 1884.35 
was 395,374, and the proportion to population on the census of 1881 was 1*2808. 
The proportion of pupils has advanced of late more rapidly in towns than in rural 
tracts, though the difference in the two oases is not great. The proportion to 
population is highest in the towns of-the Nellore district, viz., 7*1280; next in 
the Coimbatore district, viz,, 5*7546 ; next in Tinnevelly, viz., 5*3578 ; next in 
the Ejstna district, viz., 5*1302. There are three districts, one being Madras, in 
which the percentage is between 4 and 5. The next statement [*'J shows the 
number of pupils learning English, a classical native language, and a vernacuhn 
native language in the difierent primary schools on the 31st March 1885. The next 
statement [**] shows the success of examinees in the different examinations belong- 
ing to the primary system in 1881-82; in these the results examinations are 
included. 

775. The progress made in each grade of education during ten years is 
seen from the statistical abstract at foot.[**] The most noticeable feature in the 
tabulation is the great advance of primary Question ; from 8,306 boys’ schools with 
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199,797 pupils to 13,720 schools with 314,316 pupils, and 220 girls’ schools with 
7,924 pupils to 679 schools with 38,434 pupils. The expenditure on elementary 
education from provincial revenues only on each grade of education (omitting 
professional colleges) for a recent decade was as at foot. [**] During these ten 
years Government expenditure on university education in Government institu- 
tions rose from Rupees 64,600 to Rupees 1,22,000, and in aided colleges from 
Rupees 8,700 to Rupees 23,500. On secondary education in Government schools 
the outlay rose from Rupees 90,000 to Rupees 1,09,000, while in aided schools it 
fell from Rupees 1,90,000 to Rupees 90,^00. Government primary schools cost 
Rupees 76,925 in the last year against Rupees 35,691 in the first, while the Govern- 
ment expenditure on aided primary schools rose from Rupees 1,00,000 to Rupees 
1,07,000. In the same ten years, the expenditure on aided primary education 
from Local and Municipal funds increased from Rupees 87,619 to Rupees 2,12,576. 
The total aid to primary education from Public funds amounted to Rupees 3,20,010 
in the year 1880-81. 

776 . Details of the Grant-in-aid Code. — The grants-in-aid mentioned above 
are given under three systems : — (<i) By a graduated portion of total salary ; (6) by 
payments for results obtained at the annual inspection ; (c) by a combination of 
tjiese two systems. The following is a brief sketch of the code. 

777. The following are the conditions of the salary system, (a) The manage- 
ment must consist of one or more persons, who will answer for the permanence 
of the school for a given time. (6) The managers must agree to submit their school 
to inspection in all matters concerning secular instruction and general management ; 
fees at prescribed rates mu.st be levied ; the percentage of free scholars is limited ; 
a suitable building must bo provided ; the average attendance must not ordinarily 
fall below thirty in the case of boys’ and twenty in the case of girls’ schools, 
schools for poor Europeans in small towns and schools intended mainly for the 
less advanced and indigent classes or situated in backward localities being excep- 
tionally treated as regards minimum attendance ; teachers must devote ordinarily 
four hours a day to secular instruction, three hours being required in the'easo of 
teachers in college classes and of headmasters of secondary schools and assistant 
professors, and two hours in the case of principals of colleges with secondary 
schools attached, (r) Grants above 15 rupees are sanctioned by the Director, not 
exceeding 15 rupees by the Inspector. Teachers may have leave on half p.iy if 
the leave is taken in general accordance with the provisions of the Civil Leave Codt? 
applicable to Government Educational officers of similar standing. Salary- 
grants are paid monthly .and the aid granted must not exceed the annual sum 
necessary to m.ake good the difference between fee and endowment recoipte and 
the total expenditure, (d) Grants vary first according to general standard of 
educational (pialification of the teacher, and each general stendard according to 
whether a teacher has (i) been trained in a normal school, (ii) passed the prescribed 
examination in method and teaching, (iii) passed the general standard test of the 
grade. For both male and female teachers there are three grades of certifi- 
cates; collegiate, secondary and primary. The general education tost for the 
collegiate grade is the Degree in Arts in an Indian University ; for the higher 
secondary grade the First Examination in Arts in the same institutions ; for the 
lower secondary grade the Entrance Examination to the same institutions or the 
Higher Examination for Women ; for the higher primary grade a first or second 


[**] SXrBHDITOklE rSOH OOVCB.V1IENT PSOVINCUb FVRDS OH HACR GBABH Of EDOCATIOH IOB TCN VBAM. 


— 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873.74. 

1874-79. 
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u. 

RS. 

me 

m«» 

». 

m». 
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ma. 

ma. 
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UoWwityJOjyfc .. 
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{aSw ::: 
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90^256 
1,90,668 
25.691 1 
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63.506 

10.142 

85,445 

1.97,126 

3-4,809 

1,00.623 

69,035 

13,094 

88.680 

2,06.630 

38,807 

1,16,628 

79,694 

13,631 

87,041 

1,96,743 

46.696 

1,83,307 

80.370 

17,716 

1,11,737 

1,53.105 

62310 

1,U.860 

97,618 

19,240 

94.814 

1,29,861 

70,418 

1,84^63 

98,905 

81,889 

1,10,386 

1,86,607 

76,111 

1,18,780 

95,429 

21.896 

1,03,692 

1,29,535 

87,051 

1,05,628 

1,12,694 

83,759 

1.03,369 

1,16,896 

88,189 

1.07,488 

1,28,076 

23,499 

1,09,769 

90,380 

76,986 

1,07,484 
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dsAS in the Middle School examination, the first class being also the general test 
for admission to the public service ; and for the lower primary grade, a third class 
in the Middle School examination or a special examination, which embraces an 
elementary knowledge of English or of a vernacular, or of both ; of writing, 
dictation, composition, grammar and poetry ; of arithmetic to vulgar fractions 
inclusive ; of geography, general, and the , Madras Presidency ; and two of the 
following optional subjects — History of India, hygiene, agriculture, needlework (for 
female candidates). The teachers, male or female, educated in Europe or America, 
are graded according to circumstances by the Director of Public Instruction. The 
tests in school management are shown in an appendix to the 6rant*in-aid Code. 
Salary*grants for male teachers are ordinarily calculated according to the following 
maximum scale of salaries : — (i) Principals of first-grade colleges, Kupees 400 to 
600. (ii) Professors of first-grade colleges. Rupees 250 to 500 ; Principals of 
second-grade colleges, Rupees 200 to 600; Principals of large high schools and 
of superior training institutions, Rupees 250 to 500. (iii) Assistant Professors 
of first-grade college.s. Rupees 100 to 250 ; Headmasters of high and of secondary 
normal schools. Rupees 100 to 250 ; Lecturers or a3.sistant masters in second- 
grade colleges, Rupees 100 to 250 ; Headmasters of largo middle schools. Rupees 
100 to 250. (iv) Assistants in high schools and tutorial assistants in first-grade 
colleges, Rupees 50 to 120; Headmasters of elementary normal schools, Rupees 
50 to 120. (v) Headmasters of ordinary middle schools, Rupees 30 to 80; 

Assistants in large middle schools. Rupees 30 to 80 ; Headmasters of large primary 
schools. Rupees 30 to 80. (vi) Assistants in elementary normal and upper 
primary schools. Rupees 20 to 40 ; Headmasters of lower primary schools. Rupees 
20 to 40. (vii) Assistants in lower primary schools, Rupees 10 to 20. But, witli 
the sauction of Government, as regards the collegiate grade and with the sanction 
of the Director as regards the other grades a higher salary may be given than 
that entered in the above scale. The holders of certificates of the general education 
test are entitled for a limited period to grants of one-fifth of the total salary 
received within the above limits ; the holders of ordinary certificates, i.o., certifi- 
cates of having passed in method and teaching and of having been employed for 
two years a.s teacher.?, to grants of one-fourth of total salary ; and holders of 
normal certificates to grants of one-third of total salary. For female teachers the 
rates are more liberal. The grants are ordinarily calculated on the following 
scale of salaries: — (i) Lady Principals of colleges, of superior normal and of 
high schools. Rupees 250 to 500. (ii) Assistant mistresses in colleges and 
high schools. Rupees 200 to 400 ; Headmistresses of high schools who have 
been brought out from Europe or America, Rupees 200 to 400. (iii) Head- 
mistresses of elementary normal schools and of secondary schools. Rupees 
80 to 200. (iv) Ile.adraistresses of upper primary schools, Rupees 20 to SO ; 
Assistant mistresses in lower secondary schools. Rupees 20 to 80. (v) Head- 

mistresses of lower primary schools. Rupees 10 to 40; Assistant mistresses in 
primary schools, Rujiees 10 to 40. In assigning grants the nature of the work 
to be performed by the teacher is to be taken into account. In the case of poor 
schools and schools for Mahomedans aud of science, art and industrial schools and 
in schools in backward localities or for indigent or less advanced classes special 
relaxations of the above rates are permissible. Provision is also made for speci- 
ally qualified teachers of music, singing and drawing and of Oriental or other 
languages and industrial teachers, superior and elementary, to gymnastic teachers, 
teachers of Kindergarten, and drill instructors, and to matrons, superintendents 
and assistant superintendents of boarding schools. 

778. The results system, Which is the system under which the general 
elementary education of the people is mainly being developed, is briefly as follows. 
The manager of the school, who is ordinarily the master, has to apply for the 
examination of certain pupils under certain standards, within a specified date, to the 
President of the Local Board in which the school is situated if the grant be 
payable from Local funds or to the Inspector if the grant be payable from Provin- 
oial funds. The President or the Inspector refers the application to the Deputy 
Inspector, who sends it after inquiry to the Inspector, who furnishes a list of all 
applications received to the President or the Inspector with his recommendation. 
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In the case of schools aided from Local funds the President finally settles what 
schools ax*e to be examined, and the standards under which pupils may he examined. 
Such portions of the lists as relate to the standards, aided from Provincial funds, 
are forwarded by the President to the Director of Public Instruction for deci.sion, 
with hia recommendation. The lists, when sanctioned, are published in the Port 
St. George or District Gazettes together with the date fixed for the examination of 
each school. In selecting schools and fixing standards eligible the funds available 
the financial needs of each school, the number and chanvettr of the existing 
schools and the educational wants of the neighbourhood and of the circle or 
Municipality itself are to be taken into consideration. An appeal lies to Govern- 
ment against any order refusing to admit a school for examination. Tho conditions 
of aid are briefly these. The school must not contu.in classes above the upjjer 
fourth of a Government school. Except in Municipalities, no school shall be 
eligible for admission to the annual list which has not, if a school for boys, an 
average daily attendance during the three months preceding the date of application 
of ten pupils, if a school for girls, of five girls. In schools in IMunicipalities tho 
average attendance must not be less than twenty and ten respectively, except in 
schools forMahomedan girls when an average attendance of five may be accepted. 
Preference is to bo given to schools which are properly organized and ju ovided 
with a fairly sufficient and efficient teaching staff, which have suitable accommo- 
dation, furniture and apparatus, corn|>ly with tho provisions of the school fci^ 
notification and are continuously maintained ; the prescribed returns aiul state- 
ments must be furnished ; registers of admi.ssions, attendance, and fee collections 
must bo kept. The subjects of examination under the several stamlarrls aii- 
periodically notified. To bo eligible for examination a pupil must havi.’ attended 
tho school for not less than three hours a day for at least 90 days, or on tiie 
Neilgherries 7o during the 180 successive school-days preceding the examination ; 
to bo examined for a st andard the pupil must have been studying for tho staud.ard 
throughout the 180 or, iu the case of night schools, 120 successive sehool-days 
preceding the examination. Grants are of two classes — merit and ordinary. Puftils 
passing the Middle School examination in the first class are eligible tor a merit 
grant, and those passing in the second class for an ordinary grant of tho seventh 
standard ; to be entitled to a merit grant in the other standards a pupil must obtain 
three-fourths of the maximum marks in optional subjects and one-half in compulsory 
subjects ; to bo entitled to an ordinary grant in the compulsojy sid)joct.s a jmpil 
must obtain one-fourth of the marks in arithmetic and one-third in f he reTiiainiug 
subjects and on tho whohs a.s regards fifth and sixth standards, and one-third iu each 
subject as regards tho lower standards ; ordinary grants in optional sulyects are 
given if one-third of the maximum marks be obtained in the case of fifth anti sixtli 
standai'ds and if two-fifths be obtained in tho case of lower standards; the grant 
may be withheld for falsification, irregularity, &c. ; immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the examination the examining officer must grant to tho manager a 
memorandum in cheque form certifying tho amount of grant earned and (ho 
particulars ; the memorandum, when endorsed by the manager, may, if tho 
grant is payable from Local funds, bo cashed at the nearest treasury, or if from 
Provincial funds similarly after being countersigned by the Iiaspector of tho 
division. The table at foot [“J shows the grants claimable unilor tho several 
standards. Grants earned by male pupils under the third, second, and first 
standards in non-municipal towns and rural circles, the agency tnicts of 


GeANTS CULIHAVtE THE OirFEBEKT STANDARDS VW THE PaTKENT BT BeSVLTII 
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0 0 0 
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• OimoU and«r this sUndtrd aro not ullowcd la Ipoya* achDoU without tho genml or apocial aanction of tbu Dir 
or Local Board oa tho caae nuiy roquira. 
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Ganjam, Godavery and Vizagapatara excepted, where all grants are payable from 
Provincial funds, are payable from Local funds ; grants earned by male pupils in 
Municipal towns under all standards are payable from Municipal funds ; all other 
grants and all grants for European schools in towns or rural circles arc payable 
from Provincial funds. All grants obtained by girls are debitabic to Provincial 
funds, and in Madras only grants under the first, second and third standards 
obtained in poor schools are debi table to Municipal funds. No grant is allowed 
to male pupils for standards below the third whoso age exceeds 15 years, or for the 
third and fourth standards whose age exceeds 20 years, or for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh standai’ds whose age exceeds 25 years. This restriction is not applicable 
to night schools, but in these schools no pupil is admitted under the age of 12 
years. 

779. The combined system, which was begun in the western districts, gives 
aid in a double form ; first by a salary grant towards the fixed stipend of the 
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teacher, and secondly by the results grants in addition earned by the school or 
a certain portion thereof. It is adopted in some Municipal and Local Fund 
schools proper, as well as in certain schools aided by these bodies. The new code 
recently introduced provides for schools being aided on the combined system. 
In regard to Local Fund and Municipal schools proper, i.e., schools maintained 
by Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, in which they retain the fees and are 
responsible for all charges, the system merely implies that the Boards remunerate 
their teachers partly by fixed stipeuds and partly according to the results obtained 
by them in the course of a year’s teaching. . In some places a very small fixed 
stipend is given and three-fourths of the total grant earned ; in others a larger 
fixed stipend and only one-fourth of the results grant earned. Arrangements 
are made in larger schools worked on this system, by which the head teacher 
receives a small percentage of the grant earned by the teachers of the several 
classes. In schools of a quasi-private character aided by Local Bqards or Munici- 
palities on this system, the head teacher or sole teacher is regarded as the 
manager. He is allowed to retain the fees, and must supply all apparatus, books, 
&c. He receives a fixed monthly stipend, which is orditiarily rather less than one- 
twelfth of the maximum grant he would be likely to earn for one year’s work. If 
the results grant exceeds the total of monthly stipends in one year, the balance is 
paid to him ; if it is less he is liable to have the deficiency deducted from the 
following year’s earnings and his fixed stipend reduced. Here, too, the practice 
differs greatly in different districts. 

780. In addition to the grants claimable under the above systems in elemen- 
tary schools, these schools, if of a permanent character, are entitled, under what- 
ever system conducted, to building grants, to grants for furniture, maps, apparatu.s, 
diagrams, &c. ; and in poor schools to grants for school-books to be iised only in 
the school. In normal schools, grants are given for scholarships and in European 
schools for feeding and clothing. The firant-in-aid Code also provides special 
encouragement for art and science, for gymnasia, for ordinary scholarships, for 
industrial schools, for school buildings, for libraries both school and public, and 
for the endowment of schools. 

781. The salary-grant system demands responsible and trustworthy manage- 
ment. The results system is best suited to such elementary indigenous schools, as 
are gradually passing into the cla.ss of schools permanently “ under inspection 
and also to largo mission and poor schools in which the managers are unable to 
levy fees regularly, or to secure regular attendance, or to supply certificated or 
trained teachers; and to institutions in which the managers desire as little State 
interference as possible. The combined system, though at present tending to be 
more expensive than the results system proper, is the best system which has been 
devised to meet the case of the improved pyall schools in the rural tracts ; this 
system induces teachers of such schools to qualify themselves for the elementary 
teachers* test, and gives the village teacher an authoritative position in his village. 

782. Djssobiption of Indioenotts Institutions not fai^ling undbe any of the 
CLASSES, ABOVE MENTIONED. — The high priests called Tuinboorauns of the matte or 
religious colleges attached to temples generally gpve lectures or depute their 
former pupils to do so in the various works of Tamul literature. Such occupa- 
tions are considered a part of their religious duty. The students are generally 
gi*own-up young men, intended loss for secular than for clerical life. They pay 
no fee. On the contrary they receive food, and are an integral part of the 
religious establishment of the temples. The curriculum of such institutions is 
shown at foot.[**] The five following special seminaries for Sanscrit learning 
are to be noted The Tripli cane Veda Pautashaula, the Triplicane Sanscrit school, 
the Shadagopa Nilayam at Conjeeveram, Fatoheappah’s Sanscrit school at Chidam- 


r»] Cinwicot,uii or a Bihdoo Collcok.— Io tb« high oUiia indigraoua iaatitaUoni the cnrriculom contnine 
brienj the following etadioe in Sanecrit : — the Vedoe, Oopaniehade, tho Indiao ejetem of logic and varioue eyetenit of 
iihitoeophj, the grammar of Paniny, rhetoric, the Ramayanam, and other epio poeeu, the dramae of Galidaee and other 
Hindoo dramatUt^ Hicloo law treating of affaire both temp^ and epiritnal, and tho minor literainre 

that now eotare the Uairereity ourrtcnlam ; in Tamnl the olauionl workii both litenurr aad ethical, of the Madma 
S ungam or oollege, grammar, and the eye tom of the Bhotra roHgioa. 
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baram and the Sanscrit college, Trivandy. In the case of villages also away from 
the seats of such institutions, there are to be found numerous pundits wlio regard it 
as a meritorious act to impart to the young the learning they have ac(iiiired. Tlio 
only payment that students tender to these is the “ Gooroo Daeshana ” or presents 
graduated according to their means and given chiefly in kind ; but the stiidcuts not 
unfroquently render personal service to the pundits. The civil indigenous education 
of the population is found in the pyall school, a most ancient institution. This is so 
called from the fact of its being neld generally in pyalls or low verandahs. The 
teacher’s emoluments consist in small fees paid by well-to-do parents, in presents 
paid by all parents at the time of important local festivals such as the Dusserah, 
Sancraunty, &c., and occasional presents in cash or kind made by villagers when a 
youth begins the study of a new book or when the school closes for local holidays. 
In schools containing a considerable number of boys the teacher employs one or 
more of the older boys as monitors and assistant teachers. In Mussalman schools 
of this class no monthly fee is charged and the teacher is entirely dependent on 
presents. The father of each child sends with him as large an entrance donation 
as his circumstances permit. Whenever a new chapter of the Koran is commenced 
the pupils give from four annas to four rupees according to the means of the family, 
and at the commencement of every principal festival such as Moharraiu, Shab i 
baraut, Ramzan and Buckreed, presents varying from one fanam to four annas are 
given to the teacher. When tne Koran is finished the teacher receives as hand- 
some a reward as the circumstances of the parents will allow. These schools are 
gradually adopting the character of results schools. The foot-note [■’] shows tlio 
cuniculum of the ordinary Hindoo pyall school, and the next [•’*] the cuiTiculum 
of a Madrissa. The table in the next note shows the distribution in April 1881 
of indigenous schools not brought under the supervision of the department. 

783. DrscnriTioN op various special institutions, &c. — The University of 
Madras is constituted on the model of the University of London, in all respects 
except that it provides for the affiliation to itself of colleges and is purely an 


['-■’] CuRRici-T.UM (»K A IliNDOO Ej.kmkn’tary ScitooL. — Fivo BuUjocts Ri'o a^wayH tn uf'Iii. in u pyall scliool, w Inituvur its 
charaettir. TIu'Hh aro ri'.ulinj;, j^ramnuir, writin^i iiritliniot.ic, ant! moinoritui* oxuicwt* in tin- hi^h ilialotjt aru! Sanscrit. 
All tlto text-bo<»ks an? in tho Ink'll <lialf»ofc, atitl oniinary modurii Tamnl, in not, at all. Tho liooks 

in almost every Tamul acliool arc; — Thtj CcMtral of Tiroovulloovar, Auttisoody of Auvoiyuur, Krisliniin-tootlkoo, Piincha- 
tantram, Ramayaimiii of Ciimban, KHtachintaiiinany, the grammatical portion of study is drawn frtnti iho Niinnonl 
and the Nigantoo. In Tcloogoo schools tho list is different and includes Sabhaparvaia, Saptamascaiidani, Soomati 
Shataoam, Nalopalcyaunani. There is no grammatical instraotion in Teloogoo schools correspontling to that from tho 
Nunnool in Tamul schtxils, but tho Teloogoo Ajnaram takes the place of the TamuJ Nigantoo. ^ome of tho books in 
both lists hare boon printed. If the price is small, printed editions are used; otherwise the teacher alone has the 
book itself, and from that ho daily copies on oadjan the fmrtion required for the next day’s work. Writing is taught 
in conjnnotion with tho reading losson. The pupil begins his writing lessons when he commeivcos to learn his 
alphabet. He does not make strokes, pot-books, and hangers. His first lesson is a complete letter. The alphabet 
is almost evorywhero written with the finger on tho sanded ground. When tho pupil becomes tolerably dexterous in 
doing this, be may then write either with an iron style on c^jan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on 
the loaves of the Aristolochia Indica ; or again with a kind of pencil on tho palaca, or haligoy which answer 
the purpose of slates. Tho two latter arc the most common in Teloogoo districts. The palaca or haligey is an oblong 
board, about a foot in width an<l three feet in length. This board when planed smooth has only to be smeared with a 
little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is thon tit for use. The other it made of cloth, first stiffened with rice- 
water, and then covered with a comiiosition of charcoal and several gums. It is thon doubled into folds resembling a 
book. The writing on either of these may bo effaced by a wet oloth. Koch school-day, after 2 o’clock, the pupil 
copies the next day’s lesson from the teacher’s oadjan on to the pa J aoa or portable black-board, which the parent 
must provide for his son, and wliich has to be blackened by the pupil as often as that is required, usually three or 
four times a day. The pencil used is made of soft gypsum, or balapam aa it is called in the vernacular. Having copied 
his lesson, the pupil carries it to his master, who hoars him read it two or three times, making the neootsary correc- 
tions both in writing and verbal delivery. The palaca is then carried home, its contents are leamt by heart, and 
next morning the lesson is repeated from memory to the teacher. This exercise is a very profitable one, as it teaches 
how to write and read, improves the memory, and stores it with the best literature of past ages. To deliver the lesson, 
tho boys go one at a time to tho teacher, holding the palaca before them with its front to the teacher and its back 
to themselves. In this way every pupil obtains a thorough knowledge of four or five of tho great classics of tlio 
language and becomes perfectly able to read his vomacular. It is not certain that Uuy other system would produce 
bettor results, lu one respect the system is better than that adopted in European schools for the poor. Tho classic 
books thus mastered are also tho moral law of the nation, and exhibit a system of the ethics of tho highest charac- 
ter. The Cooral forms the real moral code of the ooontry, and there can be no doubt as to tho benefit that must 
follow such moral training. In addition to the regular teaching thus referred to, it is common here for tho teacher to 
borrow manuscript letters from Uifl friends. These are carried to the school, road, copied, studied, and explained. 
The vemaralar current hand is wholly different from the printed character. Tho native sysUmi of nrithtnetic is 
explained iu Vol. IT, App. XXXV. Beyond the subjects above noted, nothing is taught but matters connected with 
religious ceremonial ; the calendar festivals, lucky and unlucky days, do. 

CcuuiccLuu OK A Maiiomcdan Madrissa. — The eonrse of study in Mahomedan indigenous scliools coj iists 
almost exclusively of instruction in religious works. First, the pupil is taught the rudiments of the .\ml)io lan^, 
and be thon immediately bogitis the Koran. When this ie finish^ he receives instruotiona iu HindoKCany in mich hot>kif 
ss Biiatbnl Islam, t^lrstham Naiyat, Zanajecr, dc., all of which treat of religion. Persian is taught in advanced sebouU. 
No instruction is given in htbtory, geography or urithnietic. 
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exatutoiiig body, conferring degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. 
The Senate, which consists of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, and not less than thirty 
Fellows, is divided into the four Faculties just mentioned, and has power, subject 
to the approval of Government, to make bye-laws and regulations. The e.xecu- 
tive government of the University is vested in the Syndicate. This body appoints 
Examiners, regulato.s examinations, keeps ^he aceounts, and carries on the corre- 
spondence of the University, with the aid of the Registrar, who is an otlicer appointed 
once in two year.s by the Senate. Tliere is no limit of age for any of the University 
examinations. In the Faculty of Arts there are four examinations ; the Matricula- 
tion, First Arts, B.A., and M.A. Examinations. In the Faculty of Laws examina- 
tions are held for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master of I-iaws. The 
Faculty of Medicine has the degrees of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, 
Bachelor’ of Medicine, and Master in Surgery. Candidates who have obtained the 
degrees of B.A. and M.B. and O.M. are permitted to proceed to the degree of 
M.D. without examination on producing a certificate of having boon engaged two 
years in the practice of their profession. Previous to the institution of the Univer- 
sity, medical diplomas were conferred by the Medical Collegfj. The only examina- 
tion in the Faculty of Civil Engineering is that for the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering. The table given below [**] shows the number of degrees conferred 
since the establishment of the University down to the end of 1884. Fees ranging 
from Rupees 10 to Rupees 50 are levied for various examinations of the Univer- 
sity ; and these cover the whole cost of the University and leave o surplus, the 
balance in favor of the University fund on the Ist April last amounted to Rupees 
23,226-8-1. The tabular statements at foot afford information in regafrd 

to the results of the Matriculation, F.A. and B.A. examinations. During tho 
decade ending in 1880-81, 17 Bachelors of Arts obtained tho degree of Master of 
Arts, 12 in Mental Philosophy and Sociology, 3 in English and Sanscrit, 1 in English 
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and Latin, and 1 in Biology. The results tabulated show that the liigher educa- 
tion of the natives of the country has been advancing under the influence of the 
TTniversity. The great disparity in the numbers passing the Matriculation, F.A., 
and B.A, examinations suggests the inference bliat a large number of students 
enter for the Matriculation examination who have no intention of prosecuting their 
studios even up to the F.A. standard. 

784. Female education was for many years, as will have been observed from 
the sketch history, almost entirely in the hands of the various missionary 
societies. Of late years secular schools have been springing up in various parts 
of the Presidency, among which may be specially named several large schools 
established by the Maharajah of Vizianagrarn at Madras and in various parts of 
the Northern Circars. The Maharajah’s schools at Madras are now under the 


Statement bhowinq Rksultb of the B.A. Univeesity Examination for ten ybara. 
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70 
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62 
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40 
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45 
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231 
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40 
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8 

8 

85 

175 

1881 



64 

27 

18 

14 

113 

195 



TotRl 

351 

167 

85 

1 

133 

726 

1,372 


[*] Statement eiiowino Bsbulth or the F.A. University Examination for ten years. 
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[»] Statement showino Re-solts of thb Matricui.ation University Examination for ten ykaus. 
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managemeiit of the Madras Branch of the National Indian Association and they 
receive aid from the State, and the rest though unaided are under inspection, and 
furnish returns. About fifteen years ago a Government Normal school was esta- 
blished at Madras for the education of teachers for native girls’ schools, but it becaiiio 
in great measure a high school for East Indians and Europeans, and during its exist- 
ence educated only GO Hindoo and Native Christian teachers. It has been 
re-organized- since and is now fulfilling the object with which it was originally 
started. Some five or six years ago the Government undertook the charge of a few 
elementary schools for girls, which had been established by some Local Fund Boards 
and Municipalities and during the past two or three years the number has been con- 
siderably increased, care being taken not to interfere witli private effort. There 
were 35 such schools at the close of 1S84-85, one in the hill tracts of the Godavery 
district, six in Nellore, three in South Arcot, four in North A root, four in Salem, 
four in Tanjore, five in Gan jam, two in Vizagapatam, one in Anantapore, tlivee in 
Coimbatore, and two in Malabar. With one or two exceptions, they are all doing 
fair work and are gradually improving in standard, thii’tecn schools having 
already begun to give secondary education. Several of these schools are situated 
in towns of importance. In addition to the gilds’ schools maintained by Govern- 
ment, there were in 1884-S.5 fifteen girls’ schools maintained by Municipalities 
and thirty by Local Fund Boards. The Municipal schoohs are in the towns of 
Adony, Caroor, Erode, Mayavaram, Nellore, Salem and Shreeruiigarn, and the 
Local Fund schools in the districts of Bellary, Ganjani, Godavery, S.'tleni, aiul 
South Arcot. The Govermnont have also liberally aided private enterprise. Thens 
are also few large town.s in the. Presidency in which a mission society does not 
continue to offer facilities for female education, and in many cases of late nun-t! 
especially for the education of the girls of the higher castes. In Tinnevclly in 
particular, in pursuance of the policy inaugurated by Mr. Lash of the Cluireli 
Missionary Society, wlio developed the Sarah Tucker Female Training School into an 
institution mainly for the training of girls of the respectable classes, who would l»o 
suitable for teachers in caste scliools, between two and three thousand girl.s are 
studying in small elementary schools, maintailied by the Church Missionary Society 
in different parts of the district, mostly under the managomont of a trained inistros.s 
assisted by her husband. The Sarah Tucker Institution turned out in 1879-80 
as many as 35 school mistres-ses of the second and third grad<’s. Mistrcsse.s 
educated in this institution are in demand throughout the Tumid district.s both in 
mission and secular schools, but it is difficult to induce them to take s(?rviee fur 
from their homes except at comparatively speaking high salarie.s. To sii])j)ly tin! 
demand for female teachers in the central Tamul districts, .a training school lias 
been opened at Trichinopoly under the auspices of the Society for the Proj>:igaf ion 
of the Gospel. There is a nui’mal class attached to llio J'^reo (’liiireh I'cmalo 
Christian Institution, Madras, which produces some five or six teacher.s annually of 
the fii’St, second, and third grades ; and in the Northern Circars the agent s of the 
Church Missionary Society have established a normal class or school in eunnee- 
tion with their boarding institution for girls at Masulipatarn. The table at foot [ '“] 
shows the distribution of the girls throughout the districts. A small proportion of 
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these are reading in pyall schools. Most aided girls’ schools are aided on the salary- 
grant system, but results grants are in some cases given at rates 76 per cent, 
higher than those allowed for boys. JHesults grants are also given for needlework 
at rates ranging from 1 rupee to Kupees 4. Twenty-six girls’ schools ranked as high 
schools and one hundred and thirty-nine as middle schools on the 31st March 1885, 
the rest, including all the Government and quasi-Governmeut schools, are primary. 
During the ten years 1875-1885, the number of girls receiving instruction rose 
from 19,582 to 60,919 as seen in the statement at foot.[“] The extent of female 
education in Government, aided and unaided schools in 1884-85 is shown in the next 
statement.r**] To obtain the exact number of girls at school there must be added 
to the totm of 32,299 girls on the rolls of actual girls’ schools, 1 9,462 girls who 
were in boys’ and private schools, while 842 must be deducted on account of the 
number of boys of tender age in girls’ schools. This gives 50,919 as the exact 
number of girls at school on tho 31st March 1886. 


[”] Number of Oibls receiv'ino Instruction from 1874-76 to 1884-85. 
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785. For Mahomedan education there are in all 13 Government combined 
schools in Modi'as, 3 ^Eahomedan departments, attached to the Government High 
Schools at Ohittore, Cuddapah, and Kurnool, and 9 Municipal schools for the special 
education of Mahomodans. All the Government schools are primary schools 
with the exception of the Madrissa-i«Auzam, which was raised recently to the status 
of a high school in consequence of the abolition of the junior department of the 
Presidency College. Salem has a Municipal Anglo- Vernacular primary school 
and Bellary 5 Municipal Hindostany schools. The towns of Cochin, Corabaconam 
and Tanjore have each a Municipal Hindostany school. Of aided schools, with a 
special provision for Mahomedan pupils, may be mentioned the Harris' school, 
intended solely for Mahomodans, the mission schools at Ellore, Masulipatam and 
Trichinopoly, and 210 vernacular schools with 6,353 pupils aided on the results 
system in Malabar. Other educational facilities afforded to Mahomodans are the 
following : — (ni) Arabic and Persian have been recognized as classical languages 
for the Matriculation and Arts examinations from the establishment of the Univer- 
sity, each with a maximum of marks about one-fifth as large again as that allotted 
to a vernacular language. (5) Mahomedan pupils pay only half fees. (<?) Originally 
three scholarships were provided for the special encouragement of Mahomedans, 
one being awarded on the results of the P.A. examination and two on the results 
of the Matriculation. In 1879, four additional scholarships wore sanctioned on the 
results of the Matriculation examination, and this system, under which seven 
scholarships are annually awarded, still continues, {d) There is a Special Deputy 
Iii-spector of Mahomodiui .schools and a Special Inspecting Schoolmaster for the 
town of Madras, (e) There i.s an elementary normal school in Madras for Maho- 
medaus. (/) The results grants allowable to Mahomedan pupils are 25 per cent, 
gi’cater than the rates for Hindoo pupils, 

78G. The Madras Medical College, the School of Agriculture, and the Civil 
Engineering College h.avc already been noticed in this chapter. The Madras 
School of Industrial Arts has been noticed in Ch^ter VII. The; Ijawroiico Asylum 
will bo noticed in Chapter IX under tlie head of Charities. The only other in.stitu- 
tion of a special nature. is the Law Class of the Presidency College. This branch 
of the college was re-ovganized in 1884 and there are now two professors. Tlio 
majority of the students are peivons who are following various avocations other 
than that of law. 

787. A Government examination is held in December of each year to test 
male and female candidates in the principles of method and school management for 
normal and ordinary certificates as defined in the Grant-in-aid Code. Each candi- 
date has to pay a fee of one rupee and the examination is self-supporting. Under 
the new Grant-in-aid Code recently framed by Government the examination will be 
held twice a year from 1886. The standard of the examination is given below. [•'*’] 
This examination is not obligatory on teachers of lower primary grade. 

788. Two different systems have been tried in the normal schools of this 
Presidency. Originally the normal school students were kept under instruction 
for long periods and were prepared for successive Certificate and TTniversity 
examinations. On admission they were required to execute an agreement binding 
themselves to serve as teachers in a Government or aided school for five years, and 
during the whole period of their training they were supported by a scholarship, 
which they wore bound to refund in the event of their failing to fulfil the agree- 
ment into which they had entered. Under this system the attention of both masters 
and pupils was too much direSied to success in the examinations, and the training 


[*»] o» THE TOTH i«t Scuool IfAMAOUiEKr.— (1) rj„t. S«eM«S, <mA Third^adt BehoMm^tert and 

Pint.gTad4 ^hootmi(iref«M. “a" To aiiK«et qaettioiu on tho heat Dwthod* of toaohiog Engliak and Vuruaoular 
mdiM, apelliag, grammu, compoaition, tranahtioo, .writing, aritbaotic, googtapbr, and biatory in a hiirh scbool 
" b • To anHwor anoHti<»i In the aH of oral teaebiog gonorally. « o •' To anawer qnoalioua on tha tim ofaoW ro^.' 

making raiuniH from them and rogarding tho oorroot form* of omoial eorraaiiondonee 
.. notoH of a loaaon on a given aabject. " o” To anawar quMtiona on tbe orgnniiation of a liigl, aoliool! 

» To onswor quMtiont connected with moral ditoipHno, ao affecting tlio ohanboter and couduqt of the ponils a 
schooL m Fourth^gratU SchootuMitcrA and Second-grrad# “a’* To annwor qnoitiona on the 

methods of tesching, reading, •lulling, grammar, writing, arithmeiiob geography, and history in a niiddle school 
b To onawor qnostwns ra tho an of oral teaching generally. ** o ” To answer questions ou the form of sebooi 


registecs, the mode of keeping them and making retnms from them. ** d 
subjeel. " e ** To answer questions on tbe orgsnisaciou of e middle school. 

VOL. la 


To wrUe notee of a lesson on a girea 
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became a secondary consideration. Those who accepted the scholarships and signed 
the agreements not unfrecinently did so.without any real intention of becoiniiig 
teachers, their object being to pass the University examinations and to obtain 
employment in the Revenue or Judicial departments. This system has been 
abandoned. No preparation for University examinations is given now in any of 
the normal schools. In the Madras Government Normal school students who 
have already passed such examinations are trained for nine or ten months. It 
trains in this way those who are already graduates, First Arts men, and matricu- 
lates; these receiving scholarships of Rupees 15, 12^, and 10, respectively, with 
some variant rates. The normal students of this institution come a.s a rule from 
the high and middle class schools where they have been employed or have been 
appointed as masters, and return to those schools after their course of training. 
On the 31st March 1885, this school contained seven graduates, eight F.A.’s and 
twenty-five matriculates. Besides these seven military students were receiving 
instruction. Of the total forty-seven, thirty-three vrere by caste Brahmins, six 
were Shoodras, three were Native Christians, and five were Mahomedans. Thirty- 
seven teachers left the institution during that year on the completion of their train- 
ing. The Government have raised the annual grant for scholarships from R«ipee.H 
4,320 to Rupees 6,000 with effect from Ist April 1885, so as to allow of tho 
admission of from 40 to 45 students. The Government Female Normal school at 
Madras trains mistresses of all grades. Of tho thirty scholarships allowed in tho 
school, sixteen are reserved for caste Hindoos, eight for Native Christians and 
six for Europeans and Eurasians. Europeans and Eurasians are admitted for ono 
year’s training only, while the other normal pupils prepare for examinations while 
under training. Native students receive stipends ranging from Rupees 6 to Rupcc.s 
12, and in the case of pupils whose parents or guardians do not reside in Madras or 
in its neighbourhood, an extra allowance of from Rupees 4 to 6 is also given. Six 
girls of any class are admitted as free scholars. The remainder of the Govern- 
ment normal schools, and indeed of all the normal schools in the Presidency, are 
for the training of toacliors for primary schools. Four elementary normal schools 
are maintained by Government in tho mofu.ssil ; at Narsaporo, Rusr,ellcondah, Tel- 
licherry and Vizagapatam. A normal class for training teachers for hill schools i.s 
attached to the Government Middle school at Goonapoi’e, in the Viz;iga])iitaiu 
district, and a similar class has been 0[)enod in connection with the Bhadrachellam 
Middle school to train teachers for primary schools in the Upper Godavery district. 
An elementary normal school has recently been established in Madras to train 
teachers for tho Mahomedan schools. In the foot-note [*] are given the rules for 


Runs or AoMisisioN to Government Slrmentart Normal Schools.— -The following rules hnvo boon 
prescribed for admisBion to those sohoolB : — (1) In tho sclnction of candidates for admission into cleincntnry normal 
eohools the preference should be given to men of the following classes : — a " Those who aro actually engaged iu toAching 
a pyall school as a moans of livelihood and whose regular profession it is. ** b ” Tho relatives of pyall achoolmuaicrH, 
sent by them to be trained, and then to return to their schools as aasistants. ** c ** Mon formerly employed as pvAll 
■<5hooln: asters and desirous of reluming to that profession. *' d Mendesiroos of bocoming pyall schoolmasters. ** o ” Mon 
already employed in Loral Fund and Municipal schools and jent b^ the Local Fund Boards and Municipalities to bo 
trained. '* f Men sent by tho Local Fund Boards and Mnnioipalities with provisional appointments to posts, tho 
nature and value of which should bo stated. *' g " Young men from the hill schools of the Ganjam district and from 
the schools of the Bhadrachellam and llekapully talooks seloctod and sent to be trained for posts in thoso schools. (2) 
Ordinarily students should bo between eighteen and thirty years of age. (3) An entrance examination of candidates 
for admission shall bo held in November or December and a notice of the examination shall be published by tho Inspector 
of Schools in the District Oasetto two months prior to the examination. The examination shall be partly viva toco 
and partlT in writing. The precise sUndard of the examination may Tary in different localities and will therefore be 
fixed by the Inspector of the division, but ordinarily it should not fall below the Lower Primary School examination, 
If possible the Inspector shonld arrange his tours so as to be iwesent one year at the entranoe examination of the 
elementary normal school in one distriot, and another year at that of another, so as to take them all in turn. (4) Tho 
oandidatos mast be persons of good oharaoter, free from serious bodily defect deformity, in good health, and vaccinated. 
(5) The scholarships will ordinarily range in value from Rupees 8 to Rupees 5, and wiU be fixed by the Director of Publio 
Instrwtion on the recommendation of the Inspector. (6) Ordinarily they will be tenable for twelve months, but 
eandidates who have failed in their examination may, if reoommeiided by the Inspector, be allowed a second year. 
Xf there are no such men, a few of those who have passed may ha aUowed to hold their scholarships for a further period 
of three months, so as to teach the practising branch untU a suffioient number of the studonts of the now batch aro 
ready to take their places. (7) Normal students will be admitted in January, but they all be oonsidered on probation 
for one month, and if the headmaster reports that any of them Is not likely to prove an effident schoolmaster, his 
soholarsUp will ceaw. (8) Every normal student shall bo required on admission to sign an agroement binding himself 
tN> remam nnd« trying during the prescribed period, to taka up his appoiuimeut at the end of his training, and to 
remun In it for five years, or to open a sohool and place it under instmotion for the same period, and to refund his 
Mhotohip in the event of his failing to fulfil those conditions or of his bsing dismissed for misoonduot or inefficiency. 
If the norm^ student u a minor, hie parent or guardian must execute the agreement. Studente eent by Native Btates 
for imping in elementary normM schools may be admitted on payment of an annual fee of Rupees 50. They are not 
entitled to reoeive scholarships from this Oovemment or the ICunioipel or Local Boards under iu control. 
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admission to the GoTernmcmt elementary normal schools, and the course oE study 
pursued fvill be found in Vol. II, Appendix XCVI. The course extends over two 
terras of six months each. The curriculum follo%vod in these schools is that laid 
down for the Special Upper Primary Examination : — Vernacular language, Arith- 
metic, Geography, and any two of the following alternative subjects — History, 
Hygiene, Agriculture and Needle-work. The Inspectors or Deputy Inspectors 
examine the students in teaching! power, and noi-mal certificates are issued on 
favorable report. There were 32 Local Fund, 1 Municipal (Madras), 5 aided and 2 
unaided normal schools for masters, and 1 Local Fund, 6 aided and 2 unaided 
normal schools for mistresses at work at the close of 1834-85. There were on the 
whole 1,155 male and 363 female normal pupils under training in the differei\t 
normal schools. It has been estimated that two-thirds of the teachers who now 
hold teachers’ certificates have been tnut^od in normal schools. About 600 ti'ained 
teachers issue from those institutions annually. 

769. There are at present five kinds of Government stipendiary scholar- 
ships, that is to say (1) scholarships awarded on the result of the University 
examinations; (2) scholarships given to Ooriyah pupils in the talook schools of 
the Gaujam district ; (3) scholarships held by normal students ; and (4) scholar- 
ships tenable in the Civil Engineering College, the School of Arts, and the 
School of Agriculture. No scholarships have as yet been instituted in primary 
schools for boys, whether Government, Local Fund, Municipal, or private, connected 
with this depai'tment, but the Government have recently sanctioned a scheme 
for the award of scholarships in Government girls’ schools, by which a girl on 
passing the Lower Primary examination (or Third Results staudard) receives a 
stipend of 1 rupee per mensem, on passing the Up}>ur Primary examination (or 
Fourth Results standard) Rupees 2 per mensem, on passing Special Upper Primary 
examination (or Fifth Results standard) Rupees 3 per mensem. The scholarships 
are tenable for one year, conditional on good conduct. The scholar may continue 
her studios in any other school, Govermnent, Local Fund, Municipal, Aided, or 
under inspection. The scholarships obtainable in a school may not exceed 3 for 
the Lower Primary, 2 for the Upper Primary, and 1 for the Special Upper Primary, 
respectively ; or 10 per cent, of the total attendance in the school. Somo Local 
Fund Boards and Municipalities have followed the action of Government. The 
extract at foot [’"] from standing orders for Govei’nment schools will show the details 


Bcuumk ok Quvkrnmisnt SciioLARauiPS AND FttKF. BcuoLAHii — (1) OoVBnimmt Schoiarnhip);. — A oortuiu uumbor 
of Qovuratnenl acholarbUiiia are uwai*dcd annually uu tlio ruault of tho Matriculation aud F- A. osaminalioutt ; tho aub- 
atonco of the rules rogardiu^ Ihoao scholarabipa ia aa followa : — 1. No atipeiidioiy acbolarahipa are givoii to diatricta iu 
which there are cullcgoa educating up to the N. A- dogroo. II- In each district in which there ia an inatitutiun edauat- 
iug up to tho F.A. Htuudurd, one acholarahip of Hupoea ia awarded under the following coiiditiona: — (a) Tho 
jaadidato must have been u pupil ut tho tiuio of oxoiniuaiiou and for one year previouaiu some inatitutiou iutho district. 
(6) At the time of the oxamiDutiou his ago must not Imve cxcoudod twenty years, (c) Ho must not bo in receipt of any 
other scholarship, (d) Ho must engage to prosecute his studies up to tho B.A. degree ip some college connected with 
the Madras Educational Department, in which satisfactory proviaion ia nnule for educating students up to the B.A. 
etandard. (s) The soholarahip is tonuhle for two yoa&*s, hut ia liable to bo forfeited for idleness or misconduct. (/) 1.. 
the event of there being sovural eligible candidates from tho aauiu district, the scholarship will be awarded to tho 
candidate who stands liighost in tho list. 111. In addition to the above acholiirships, one scholarship of Rupees 15 is 
awarded to any Mahomedan, and one of llupoos 15 to any Ooriyah, who biiS passed the First Arts exuiiiuiaiiun, without 
any Umilaiion with regard to age or diatrict, but subject in other respects to the same conditions as tlie other acholur- 
ehips. IV. In each district in which the highest grade of school is one educating up to the Matriculation standard, 
one soholarahip of Rupees 10 is awarded uiider tho following conditions. In the Kurnuol district six scholarships are 
awarded under tho same couditions. ^a) The candidate must have boon a pupil at the time of tho examination, and 
for one year previous in somo institution in the district. (5) At tbo iiiuc of tho oxaminatiou bis ago muut not have 
exceeded eighteen years, (c) He most not be in roeeipt of any other schularahip. [d) Ho must engage to prosocate his 
studios for the F.A* examination ia some ooUegu or school eoonoetod with tho Madras Eduoutioual De|Niriinont, in which 
eatisfaotory provision is made for educating students up to the F.A. standard, (a) In the event of his failing to imse 
the F.A* uxaminalion at the oi»d of two years, tho soholurship will bu forfoitod. (/) lu tho event of his ohtaiciing a place 
in the second class at the F.A. exaniinotiuii, the scholiutihip will not bo incitwsOd but will be tenable for two yuors 
longer, during which the scbolarsblp' holder must pivsocuto ois studies for the B.A. degree in some oollego connected 
with the Madras Educational Deportment, in which satisfactory provision is made for oduoating students up to tho B.A. 
degree. (9) In the event of his uhtainiug a pluoe in the lirat class at the F.A. examination, the scbolai’siap will be 
raised from Rupees 10 to Rupees 15, and will be similarly tenable fur a further period of two years, (h) The scholar- 
ship will be liable to be forfeited at any time for idleness or niisconduot. (t) In tho event of there being several 
eligible candidates from tho same district, tho scholarship will be awarded to the candidate who stands highust in the 
list* V* In additiou to the above scluilarsliiie, six sohulurshipM of Rujohm XO uru uwanlod to any six Mahuiui>duiis, who 
have passed the Matriculation examination from uny institution connuctud with the Madrivs Rduoutioiml Dnpiu'tutont, 
without any limitation with regard to sge or district, but suhjoot in ollim* rus pools to tho somo ouudi lions us tho other 
aoholarahips. VI. In case of the death of a scholar, the soholafsbip will be awarded to the next F.A. student or Matri- 
oulate in the examination list, provided he fiiUils tho couditions generally, and in the matter of sge was within the limit 
at the time of the examination. One Government scholarship of Rupees 6 is attached to each of the Ooriyah middle 
schools iu the Oaujuni district, and (o ihu (1ooiiii|k»i*«» sidioul in the Visaga)»alatn district, and is awarded to tho best 
Ooriyah pupils of these schools. The •choJurship-lioldei's are required to proceed to the high school of JUerLaniporo and 
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for the scheme of scholarships and free scholars in force in Madras. Chapter VII 
of the new Grant-in-aid Code provides a scheme of scholarships, and in future it is 
intended to promote the education of talented, but poor pupils, and the advance of 
higher education among backward classes, and in backward tracts by this means 
alone, abolishing at the same time most of the stipendiary scholarships now given 
for general education. 

790. CoNSTiTOTiON OP GovERNjiENT DEPARTMENT. — The Government Department 
of Instruction is administered by a Director, assisted by seven Inspectors, who aro 
graded officers, and an Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. The charges of .the several 
Inspectors are shoAvn at foot. [’“3 The Inspectress of Girls’ Schools has charge of 
all girls’ schools in the third, fourth and fifth divisions and in the districts of Coim- 
batore and Trichinopoly. The vernacular of the first division i.s chiefly Teloogoo ; 
of the second, chiefly Teloogoo also ; of the third, about equally divided between 
Toloogfoo and Tamul ; of the fourth, chiefly Tamul ; of the fifth, Tamnl ; of the 
sixth, Tamul and Malayalara ; and of the seventh Canarese. These seven Inspec- 
tors and the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools are assisted by the staff of Deputy 


tn prosecute their studies up to the ^fniricnlation standard. The scholarships are tcnablo for four years subject to tho 
holders passing the Middle School and Comparatire examinatious. (2) Kndowed Scholar ahipa , — Besides these Govern* 
xnont. soholorshipsi there are ton endowed scholarships to conuMtion with certain Oovernmont schools. (3) Free 
Schoiara , — The number of free scholars in Goverotnent schools is limitod to fire per cent., and in aided institutions to 
fifteen percent, in the college, ten per cent, in the high, and five per cent, in tho middle and primary departments 
exclusive of students upon endowments. Tho only froft scholarships given in Oovernmont schools are those coining 
under the following heads ; — I. The Principal of a iirst'grado collogo and the bcad/nastors of schools under tho 
control of the Inspector, with toe Hunction of that ofilner, may admit, as free scholars or as scholars paying feet at 
favorablo rates, to tho college or high school departmont, a pupil who has admitted himseff*vory satisfactorily in tho 
F.A. examination, the Matriculation exainiuation, tho Middle School examination, either of the Comparative examina- 
tions, or the Upper Primary examination, pro\’idod tho pupil — (a) makes his application immediately after tho 
results of tho oxaminations concerned arc known ; (b) has not joined another institution in the term in which tho 
application is made, or, if ho has joined, makes his application with the approval of the headmaster of that institution | 
(f) was in attendance at a recognized institution during tho whole of the two tonus of tho school year to which the 
examination concerned was tho termination, and haa paid his fees for these terms ; (d) is certified to have condpOted 
himself -well during tho preceding year j (r) is certified not to bo in a position to pay tho whole or part of tho 
prescribed foe ; (/) is not of an unsuitable ago for the class in which he nHU be placed. 11. The percentage of such 
scholars duos not exceed five in eny do|>artment without the oxpress sanction of tho Director. In all cases tho admission 
of a free scholar must be noted in tho monthly return, with a brief statement of claim to such ooncossion. HI. Tho 
grant of a scholarship must ho limited to ono year, but may be extended, if the holder has given satisfaction, and haa 
aecured promotion to a higher class at the end of tho j'oar. IV. A scholarship will bo forfoitod by misconduct, 
idleness or .irregularity in attendance. V. In tho selection of free scholars, tho claims of applicants belonging to 
indigent, backward or socially inferior classes are specially considered ; also the edncatiimal condiiion and tncaiiB of the 
town or village to which tlie applicant belongs. VI. A free scholarship, tenable for two years iu a Guvemment 
college selected by the Director, will bo awarded by him, on the recommendation of tho Inspector of Schools of tho 
division, or the Principal of a Govornincnt college to any master holding a permanent post in the Govcnimc*nt servire, 
who having passed the F.A. examination desires to study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. TJto free schol.'tr must 
study tho optional subject recommended by the Inspector or Principal and approvod by the Director. During the 
tenure of the scholarship, leave of absence from his appointment will be granted on forfeiture of fall pay. The 
scholarship will bo withd»wD for misconduct or neglect of duty. 
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Divisions and districts. 
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districts 
in square 
miles. 

Population 

of 

districts. 

Divisions and districts. 

Area of 
distrit'ls 
in square 
miles. 

Popular ion 
of 

dtBtricts. 

First Dirisicn. 

Gan jam 

Godavory 

Vizagapatam ... 

Total ... 

Second Dirtsion. 

Anantapore ••• ^ 

Bollary ... *.« ... } 

Cuddapah 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Total ... 

TAiidi Diviaion* 

Chingleput 

Madras ... 

Kellore 

Total ... 

8.313 

7,097 

18.344 

t, 548, 898 
1,702,866 
2,490,185 

Fourth Divmon. 

Aroot, North 

Arcot, South 

Salem 

ToUl ... 

Fifth XHvssten. 

Madura ... 

Tan jure 

Tinnav^j 

Total ... 

Sixth 

Coimbatora 

Malabar 

Neilgherry ... 

Trichinopoly 

Total ... 

Sssoatfc JMrisioa* 

South Csnsfu 

7.139 

4.873 

7,488 

1,817.561 

1,815,151 

1,599.457 

33,754 

6,831,747 

19,495 

5,232,139 

H ,007 

8,887 

6,036 

7,858 

1,840,387 

1, bo , 118 

1,548,507 

711.555 

0,508 

8,654 

6,176 

2,167,381 

2,140,585 

1,700,910 

1^882 

6,008,876 

34,768 

4,780,617 

7,432 

8,002 

749 

8,515 

1,668,567 

2,333,852 

90,633 

1,169,306 

8,763 

87 

8,468 

966,664 

406,117 

1,880,686 

^ — _ 

17.698 

6,242,358 

11,848 

8,618.006 

3,902 

959,080 
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Inspectors shown below. ["3 There is also a Deputy Inspector of Mahomedan 
schools, who travels in the second and third divisions inspecting middle and 
elemen^y Mahomedan schools. These Deputy Inspectors are divided into seven 
classes _ as shown below,[**] Each deputy is provided with a clerk. To facilitate 
inspection work additional Deputy Inspectors were once provided by certain Local 
Boards from Local funds as shown below. Their salaries varied from Rupees 60 
to Rupees 80. But all these deputies have since been brought on the Provincial 
list. As there are 157 talooks in tlie Presidency, the average number of talooks 
in charge of an officer of this grade is a little more than two and the ranges are 
equally distributed among them with a few exceptions. The Deputy Inspectors 
are assisted in the charge of elementary schools by a class of subordinates denomi- 


[*'] Nohbrx or Deputy Ii«!ipectuim im the DirpERSHT Diiitbicts, Ac. 


Divinont and (iistriota. 

Number of 
Deputy 
Inzpoctors. 

Diyisiotui and diairiotB. 

Niimlwr of 
Deputy 
Jnsp€x.:l(»rs. 

First Division. 


Fourth Division, 


Oatijam .*• 

3 

Arcot, North ... ,,, 

4 

Oodayery 

4 

Arcot, South ... 

4 

Vizugapatam ... 

3 

Salem 

3 

Total ... 

10 

Total . . . 

11 



Fifth Division, 




Madura 

4 

Sgamd Divititin, 


Tanjore 

4 

Anantapora •.« 

8 

Tiunovelly ... ... 

4 

BcUary ... ... ... 

2 



Cuddapah 

8 

Total ... * 

12 

Kiftna * ..* 

4 



Kuruool 

4 

Sixth Division, 




Coimbatore and Noilghorry 

3 

Total . . . 

16 

Malabar 

3 

1 


Triohinopoly 

2 

i 

1 


Total ... 

S 

Third JHviiiom* 




Chingleput ... 

2 

Sovonih JHviiion, 


Ma^iraBj 

1 

South Canaraj 

2 

Nellaro * 

8 




- — — 

DepntioB to the laapeoirew of Girts* SohooUi ... 

3 

Total ... 

6 

Oaputy iMpeotor of Mahomedan Schools . . . 

1 



Superintendents of Hill Schools, Oanjam 




and Visagapatam districts 

2 


[*-] CLAMITI CATION AND PAY OT OkPITTY InSFRCToRH. 



Class. 



_ . 

Number. 

Salary. 

First ... 





2 

BS. 

250 

Second . . . 

... 




3 

200 

TKird 


• • s 



6 

176 

Fourth 

... 

eea 



10 

160 

Fifth 


««• 



12 

126 

Sixth 

••• 

... 



27 

100 

Probationers ... 

• 




10 

75 


(.^^] Additional Daputy Innfbctorii providrd bt Local Fund Boabda. 


District. 

Circle or range of the 
district. 

Number of 
Additional 
Deputies. 

Areot, North ... ^ 

Arcot, South 

Bcllarj ... ^ 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Pulmanair range 

Vellore do 

Tiroocoilore do. ... 
Hurpanhully do. ... 
Penoooondah circle 

Goontoor circle .»• 
Canbum range 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 


Total 

7 
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nated Inspecting Schoolm:isters. The table below [^] shows tlicir distribution in 
1884-85, There are, besides, two officers of the same standing, sta led Suix r- 
intendents of Hill Schools, employed in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam agency tracts. 
Some Municipalities have of late been employing certain teachers to supervise the 
elementary schools in the towns. There were ten such superintendents at the close 
of 1884-85. 

791. The Inspectors of the department exercise a disciplinary control o' cr 
all subordinates, that is to say, all educational employes in their divisions, cxct‘|)ting 
masters in first-grade colleges, in the second-grade colleges at Calicut ainl 
Mangalore, and in the Madras Normal school ; whether those subordinates are ])aid 
from Provincial or Local funds. With the exception of Provincial servants drawing 
Rupees 30 and under they possess no patronage ; as regards Provincial sei'vnnts the 
appointments resting with the Director, and as regards Local Fund and ]\[uni(‘i])al 
servants with the Presidents of the Municipalities or Boards. I’lie pi*actice 
however is for the Presidents to commit to the Inspector very considc'ral)lo 
power regarding the employment and dismissal of their educational servants. The 
duties of the Inspectors are chiefly confined to the inspection and examination of 
second-grade colleges, liigh and middle schools, whethm* (iov^aninent, ai(l(‘d, oi* 
under inspection in their divisions, of normal schools, ajul of primary schools 
attached to colleges, lugh and middle schools. They also sn])ervist? their deimtn-s 
in the control or ins|)cction of lowcr-unMdIe and }>rimaiy schools in their rangt s .-uid 
in the management of the Inspecting ISchoolmastors. Lastly flioy ha ve the grnci*al 
care of all matters connected with education in their divisions, more os])ecially 
such as come before them in their capacity of advisers of Districi Bi>ar(ls ami 
Municipal Councils, of which they arc usually members, 'riie lli puty Ins[K*ct(Jis 
ordinarily have charge of Government middle and elcrnentaiy normal schools 
in their ranges, but their chief duties are connected with the (a>ntrol, examination, 
or inspection of the primary schools in their ranges, according as the schools ai r» 
Government, Board or j)rivato. They are immediately resj)onslble for tlie work 
of the Inspecting Schoolmasters and of the masters of elomentary normal schools. 
'I'lie work devolving on Inspecting Schoolmasters is the im))rovement. of tlio 
elementary pyall schools throughout the country, by visiting ami instructing the 
teachers, and in a measure the scholars of such schools ; also l>y inducing them 
to bring these schools under Government inspection and to conform to tlu^ ruk s 
prescribing the subjects to bo taught in such schools and the method of such 
teaching. 

792. The system of inspection in force is as follows. With regard to Govern- 
ment institutions the Inspector of the division accompanied by his deputy, 
who aids in the vernacular work, examines the primary classes once a year in 
certain subjects, and reports thereon immediately to the Director. These classes 
are also tested for promotion annually according to the regulations of Upper and 
Lower Primary examinations. In the middle schools the elapses are inspected at 
shorter intervals by the Deputy Inspector, The system of inspection of public 
institutions maintained from Municipal and Local funds is similar to tliat above 
stated ; but in the case of schools receiving aid from Provincial funds under the 
results system the pupils pi*esented are carefullv examined for grants under the 
results rules by the inspecting officers. Some of these Local fund and Municipal 
institutions are practically administered by the department, but others arc directly 
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managed by the Boards. The primary classes in private insrii/utions under superior 
management, if aided under the salary system, are examined annually by the 
Inspector aided by his deputy ; but the examination is not ordinarily of great 
length, more especially since a rule made in April 1880 forbidding private schools 
to promote to the Upper Primary department pupils who have not passed the 
public Lower Primary examination. In schools aided on the results or combined 
system, a careful examination under the several standards is carried out in the 
presence of the managers and others. Although in all schools under inspection an 
Inspector, or his deputy, may claim entry when he pleases during school-hours for 
inspection purposes, yet it is usual to give notice some time beforehand of the 
proposed date of inspection. In the more important private schools, the managers 
of which are ordinarily the headmasters, and in all such as are aided on the salary 
system, the inspection is carried out as above noted ; but in the smaller schools, 
especially those in the rural tracts, aided on the combined or results system, the 
inspcctiou is ordinarily conducted by the Deputy Inspector. This officer should 
visit such schools .at least once in the interval between his annual examinations for 
results ; and the Inspecting Schoolmasters, where their aid is still needed, once a 
quarter. The present st.aff of these officials is however at present insufficient in 
most districts to c.arry out such a programme in its integrity. Primary depart- 
ments in schools of the higher class under inspection are in.spected once a year, but 
except in institutions, such as the Vizianagram College, for tlio management of 
which the department is in a measure responsible, the inspection is of a v(U'y 
cursory character. In regard to elementary pyall schools tho inspections by the 
Tnspec.ting Schoolmasters are intended to lie frequent, in ortler that th(5 scliool- 
mastor may receive assistance in adapting liis teaching to tho authorized standard.s 
and methods. As i‘egard.s sehoohs “ not under inspection,” no formal inspection is 
made of the larger institutions ; but it is the practice to visit such schools should tho 
managers desire it, and aid them by advice. No reports of such visits are recorded. 
It is tho duty of tho Deputy Inspector or of his assistant, the Inspecting School- 
master, to visit all indigenous schools and other pyall .schools, and to endeav- 
our to bring them under inspectiim by pointing out the advantages to bo derived 
therefrom, and by aiding them in procuring the nece8.sary books, itc., anti by 
instructing tho teachers therein. It is by this means that tho schools, indigenous 
and pyall, throughout the country are now rapidly passing under the supervision of 
the department. Tho powers of inspecting officers in aided schools are regulated 
by the Grant-in- Aid Code, which provides as a condition of aid under the salary 
system that a manager must bind himself ” to subject tho institution, on liohalf of 
which the application is made, together with its current accounts, list of estsiblish- 
ment, time-table, scheme of studies, and register of attendance to the inspection of 
a Government Inspector, such inspection and examination relating only to tho 
general management and to the secular instruction, and having no reference to any 
religious instruction which may be imparted ; ” and it is a condition of aid under 
the results system that “ regalav registers of admission, attendance, and foe collec- 
tions shall be kept and shall be submitted for inspection when demanded.” 

793. The general education testa and the departmental test in tho principles 
of method and of school management which teachers must pass who desire a com- 
plete certificate have been explained above. There were 21,402 teachers employed 
in 1884-85 in the schools connected with the department. Of these 268 fornnal 
the European staff, and 3,272 were holders of normal and ordinaiy, and 3,460 of 
general ^ucation certificates, while 14,382 men have passed no examination. 
These teachers aue chiefly employed in primary schools and classes, a few being 
vernacular pundits, employed in superior institutions. 

794. Sixteen superior officers of the educational department, including the 
Inspectors of Schools, tho Principals of the Presidency, Combaconam, Rajahmundry 
and Agricultural Colleges, and the Professors of the Presidency College, are graded 
in classes, and their salaries rise by annual increments from tho minimum to the 
maximum prescribed for thoir class. The Principal and Professors of the Medical 
Collegh, who belong to the Indian Medical Department, and the Princip.al of tlie 
Civil Engineering College, who is an officer of the Corps of Royal Engineers, are 
subject to special regulations. The principle of gpving salaries rising by increments 
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has been recently sanctioned in the case of the masters employed in all Govern - 
meut institutions, with a few exceptions. Although the Medical College is under 
the control of the Director of Public Instruction, no charges connected w;ith this 
institution fall on the educational budget. The salaries of the Principal and 
major Professors, who are all officers holding various medical appointments, ^ and 
the stipends of the Military Hospital apprentices appertain to Imperial services. 
The salaries of the minor Professors and all the other items belong to the medical 
branch of Provincial services. 

795. Financial. — An Educational Building Fund was originally formed from 
the surplus balance of the Devastaunam funds. Under the orders of the Court of 
Directors this amount was set apart for educational buildings and was subsequently 
considerably augmented by a transfer of the unexpended portion of the annual grant 
of Rupees 50,000 given for native education from 1828-29 to 1854-55. A 4 per 
cent, treasury note was issued in the same year for Rupees 10,00,000, afterwards 
reduced in 1868 to Rupees 8,00,000. The interest upon this note, after meeting 
charges incurred in connection with educational buildings, was credited to the 
Educational Building Fund and continued to accumulate until July 1861, when the 
Secretary of State directed that no further additions should be made by the accumula- 
tion of interest, and that, whenever the building charges fell below the interest, the 
balance should be applied towards defraying general educational expenditure. Sums 
raised by private contributions and subscriptions for the construction of school- 
houses were credited to this fund. All charges on account of educational 
buildings were met from it until 31st March 1884 and divided into charges on 
account of original buildings and repairs of Government colleges and schools and 
building grants to aided colleges and schools. These charges of lato years greatly 
exceeded the annual receipts from interest and local contributions, and it Was 
necessary from time to time to divert considerable sums from capital. Tlio 
Presidency ColIcg(», the Senate House, and the Combaconam Gollego have largely 
contributed to the depletion of this fund, which was reduced on the 31st March 
188-1 to Rupees 2,178-9-1. The fund was wound up at the close of the year, the 
balance having been credited to Provincial funds, from which all building cliai-gos 
are now met. 

796. The undermentioned scale of school fees has been levied since the 1st 
January 1884 iu scliools connected with the educational department. [■“] In any 
town in which a college or soliool supported solely from Proviiicifil funds exists, 
having departments corresponding to those of any public college or school in tlie 
same town in which fees are levied at the rates fixed above, the fees in the college 
departments of the Government institution are levied at rates not less than 20 per 
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cent, in exeese of those sanctioned for the localitj. In college department of the 
Presidency and Combaconaxn Colleges the excess rate is 25 per cent. Managers 
of aided colleges are permitted to levy the term fee in college departments by four 
instalznents of Rupees 12, Rupees 8, Rupees 5 and Rupees 5, the first instalment 
being paid on the opening of the college, the second within sixty daj-s from the 
opening, and the third and fourth at subsequent intervals of thirty ilays, so that 
the en^e fee may be paid within the first four months of the term. An, entrance 
fee equal to double the fee of the class is charged when a pupil is admitted or 
readmitted to a primary class. No other entrance foe is levied. The above scale 
and fees are not however applicable to schools for native girls, for European and 
Eurasian poor and other indigent chisses, to practising schools attached to normal 
schools, to industrial and other special schools, and to primary schools aided on the 
results system. Mahomedan and Ooriyah pupils pay only half the above rates. 
Special favorable rates of fees may be sanctioned by Government for backward 
localities and backward and indigent classes of pupils. No school-foes are levied 
in the Lill schools of Goomsoor and Chinna Kiinedy and some of the other element- 
ary schools maintained by Government for special classes. The rules relating to 
school-fees have been declared not to bo in force in schools aided on the results or 
combined system, and in schools supported directly by Local Fund and Municipal 
Boards it is left to the Boards and Commissioners to decide whether any, and if so 
what, fees shall be levied. In Government institutions maintained from Provincial 
funds all school'fees are paid into the treasury and credited to Provincial services. 
School-fees now form an important contribution towards the cost of education. 
The table below [^] shows the receipts from this source in Government, quasi- 
Government, and private institutions for the ten years ended filst March 1886. 
Comparing the fees with the attendance, it will be noticed that during the decade 
the attendance in Government institutions fell, but the fees rose by 22 per ccuit . ; iu 
schools under the management of District Boards and Municipalities and of com- 
mittees under the control of Goverament the attendance rose by 82 and the fees by 
343 per cent. ; and in private schools the attendance rose by 51 and the fees by 81 
per cent. The percentage of increase in the fees of private institutions appears 
here as comparatively low owing to the inclusion under this head of the numerous 
results schools charging nomio^ fees or no fees at all. If schools aided on the 
salary system alone are taken, these schools being the institutions affected by the 
Government restrictions in regard to fees, the increase in fees in private schools was 
over 100 per cent. In the next .statement [*' J aro shown, for ten yeans, the total fee 
receipts in all institutions, as given in the last column of the last table compared 
with the total expenditure in the same institution.s. The proportion between the 
two shows the percentage that the fees paid by pupils bear to the whole eo.st of 
their education. Owing to the successive additions to the rates of fee, the 
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proportion that the fee revenue bears to the total cost of education was greater in 
l885 than in 1876. The fee receipts in the period rose b/ about 80 per cent.» 
but the expenditure rose by 55 per cent. only. The next statement deals 
with fee receipts in non-Government institutions and with grants-in-aid made to 
these and shows the proportion between what the pupils themselves pay and what 
is paid by the Government. In 1877-78 Rupees 100 paid in fees was aided by 
Rupees 121i^ ; in 1878-79 Rupees 100 paid in fees was aided by Rupees 92^ ; in 
1879-80 Rupees 100 paid in fees was aided by Rupees 77^ ; in 1880-81 Rupees 100 
paid in fees was aided by nearly Rupees 69 ; in 1884-85 Rupees 100 paid in fees 
was aided by Rupees 72^. The next table shows the average fee in the first 
and last years of the decade ending 31st March 1884 in the several classes of 
institutions. 


[*^] Stat£Mknt showing tub Proportion paiu by Purite in all Inbtitutioxs oot of th* Total Cost of Bducatiom 
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797. The percentage statement [“] given below shows the proportionate 
amount spent from all source.s on the different branches of education as shown by 
the figures of the latest available year. The next statement [*'] shows the total 
expenditure on Government and private institutions as distributed between public 
and private funds according to the returns of the same year. The table shows 
that is to say, how much is given on the whole by the State, and how much by 
the public. The fees collected in purely Government institutions and carried to 
credit in that year was Rupees 1,50,001 ; the net expenditure was therefore less 
by this amoimt than the sum shown below. The figures do not include expendi* 
turo on buildings. 

798. Law and Rumcs. — There are no Acts in force regulating the working of 
the department. The City of Madras Municipal Act and the District Boards Acts 
of 1 8S 1* contain, among other subjects, provision for the encouragement of element- 
ary education, whilst the District Municipalities Act provides for the regulation 
of education in some detail. The middle education of boys in the mofussil 
municipalities was transferred to these bodies from Ist April 1883 on the 
recommendation of the Local Self-Government Committee. The Grant-in-Aid 
Code contains rules regarding tlie nature and amount of aid to be given to 
private schools. At the beginning of each calendar year, according to the 
English practice, a revised edition of the code is published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette. 

799. Miscbllanbocs General Statistics. — The statement at foot [**] shows the 
advance in the number of schools and scholars on the whole and for each principal 
section of the population for the ten years between 1875 and 1885. The^ number 
of schools rose by over 46 per cent, during the period. Attendance increased 
during the decade by 61 per cent. The Hindoo and Native Christian scholars 
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rose by SI and 66 per cent, during the period, and the Mshomedan scholars rose 
by 37 per cent. The fluctuation under “ Others ’* is nominal, the Pariah class 
having been treated as Hindoos in the returns of oertfain years. The next two 
statements [“ * •*] show the salary^grauts paid by Government to institutions 
under private management and the results grants paid by different bodies for the 
ten years between 18^74 and 1884. 


[^] Statcxvkt showing Salary Grants paid DUEtNG ten yraro. 
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1,67,378 


[*<] Statrmint rhowino the Fbooress of Eisults Grants ddrimg trk tbarr. 


Yenr. 


From 

Provin- 

oiRl 

ftmds. 


,07,329 

50,078 


Amount paidb' 


From 

Munici< 

pal 

nindfl. 


26,221 

33,1X)9 

33,294 

34.427 

20,241 


From 

Local 

funds. 


Total. 


RH. 

1,23,303 

1,70,469 

2,04,743 

1.78,184 

1,04,538 


1,97,921 

2,67,298 

3,07,918 

2,79,940 

1»74,B67 


Ydar. 


1879<60 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-88 

1883-84 


Amount paid 


From 

Provin- 

cial 

fundi. 


From 

Munici- 

pal 

fundi. 


From 

Local 

funds. 


M* 

66,357 

67,827 

81,435 

11,58.079 

1,58,945 


HI. 

21,104 

32,109 

42.871 

64.020 

47,227 


m- 

99,297 

1,69,430 

2,37.027 

2,87.523 

2.38,676 


ToUl. 


Rl. 

1,76,768 

2,50,306 

3,61,333 

4.94,622 

4,44,847 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MISCJELLAHEOUS. 


TIME. MONEY. WEIOHTS. MEASURES. &o. 

800. Time. — The English Governmenfc of this Presidency use for purposes of 
ordinary chronology. the calendar year beginning Ist January, for purposes of report 
to England the official year beginning 1st April, and for purposes of revenue collec- 
tion the fusly or harvest year beginning Ist July. The first two adopt the usual 
European sub-divisions. The fusly is divided only by the periods of instalment 
of revenue due. No native measurement of time, the fusly excepted, is recognized 
by the Government. For legal purposes native dates of documents are transliited 
into the Gregorian style, and periods of limitation are calculated according to that 
style. This Tatter provision is specially enacted by the Indian Limitation Act, 
India Act No. XV of 1877, section 26. The native measurements of time however 
ai’e of the utmost importance to the population themselves, forming the basis of all 
their religious and most of their civil arrangements. The subject, which is extensive, 
is sketched in the foot-note.[‘3 Current chronology is practically regulated among 


p] SXVICB AOCOUHT of the KkAS and CALKNDABa IN USE IN SOUTRSEN INDIA. — First Principle a of Cr^utjmtntwti, 
—It would bo hasurdoua to giro any dotailod opinion aa to the relatiro antiquity of tbe di|T<^it>nr. ooniponont iioi iii of 
the calendar aytfcem of Southern India ; but some general obaervotiona ore poasible oa U> the natural origin of aneh 
concoptionoi and one or two facta appear from tho circumatanoea of the people themaelvoa. mouatiro of time which 

10 the firot to be obeenred by mankind is the period of daylight, or intonraJ between auiirise and aunsot. Thn olilc«t 
Draridian word for a day is pegwl or daylight. Tlie words naul indicating a solar duy ond night, and kir.hnmay 
indicating a fraction of a week, are of later origin. The period of daylight is variable in length oven at the cquatoi-. 
And when any fixed point is taken in it the corresponding position of the emi will differ from day to dby. 'Fhat is to 
say, if there wore a time ‘pioeo and a sundial the two would not proceed together. Asa conacquenoo the KnbwhviKion 
into fixed hours of oqiinl length is unknown. Tho time ot day is indicated oy the height of the suti iu the sky. Thin 
is still the habit among the agricnlturiRts of Southern India. There is a Draviflian word ooroomaru for nocMi, but. 
none for any further sub-divisions of the day. Tho word for the sixtieth part of a day and night, or 21* Kngtwh 
tninutes, is in Tamul uauligay whi;;h is taken from tho Sanscrit naudica. Similarly vinandy or tho purt of 

a nauligay. Tho teriHH moo)io<irtara “'iS minutcB ’* and iiiinisham “twinkling of an eyo“ are pure Sanscrit. 'I’ho 
phenomenon which is tho second to be ohsurved by man is the return of the moon from new to new, making the lunar 
month called in science synodic. This, reckoning still by the, number of sunrises and so with an occaBtonal variation 
in the ntirnlier of days to tho month, is the second natural measure of time in order of origin. The civil lunar month 
varies between £9 and 30 days. This month prevailed in Europe until Julius Caesar in 46 B.C. substituted a solar year 
divided into artificial months “the Julian calendar/' There is a Dravidian word tingal for the moon or natural 
month. The fishermen of this Bresidency still calculate by months alone; being unobecrvnnt, at any rate as far as 
appears from their computations, of yoors or seasons. The same is the case with many hill-tribes. An agricultural 
popnlatioB would Fery early notice the roourronoe of the seaaons, and benoe the yearly position of the sun. This is 
tbo third step in eompnting time. The most primitive way of oonsbraoting a year is to put together 12 lunsr «:i^>ntha. 
This bowerer being lest than the solar year by 11 or 12 days would neosssstste constant intercalations to bring the 
seasons into oonespondonce. The date of tbo origin of solar computation in India is unknown. When that was done, 
ths oiril yoer would still be reckoned bv so many suarises, and some fntercslations would still be necessary. The most 
aoenrate solar year, or tho return of tim sun from a star to a star amounts to a moan yosr (allowing for nutation, 
which is the only known disturbing dement) of 86fi days 6 hours 9 minutes .2*6 seconds. It is called in Sanscrit 
Uadbjaipn sowra manna moan solar reckoning. There is an old Dravidian name Aundu for tho year, but it is not 
known whether It was ever in use except for the purposes of the calendar. The different methods of applying thesu 
yoarlv and oth^oompu tat ions to the affairs of biatory or civil occupation will be described in tho succc< ding paragraphs. 
(2) fits JTttUfooy.-^Acbording to tho old Hindoo theory a day and a night of Brahma and tho other gods consist of 
1,000 mahayooge orfRuat ynogs, each of these periods., being 4,920,000 years. It is not certain whet tier these figuitrs 
iini wholly chimerical, or whether they are based on any astronomical fact. A mahayoog is divisible under this RyMtmi 
into 4 mundane joogs, diminishing in length in the arithmetical progression 4^ 3, 2, 1. The coniiectiun between these 
figures and the total sum it apimront. Each joog is preceded by a period equal to A*th of itself, called the sandhynh or 
twilight; and succeeded by a similar period called sandhyaumsha or Mrt of twilight. Thu three first yoogsof the 
present univeiue are past, and mankind now live in the fourth. The Krita ** achieved" or Satya “ truth " lasted with 
twlHghta 1,728,000 years. It is the equivalent of the golden age of Ovid. The Tretah (tm, to preserve) lasted 
similarlv lji96,000 years. It is tho equivalent of the classical silver age. The Dwapara (dwa, two, imm, after) 
lasted similarly 864,000 years. It is tho equivalent of the brasen age. Tlie Kali ** ace ** began with the equinox in 
hlareb 8102 B-C., and will last similarly 432,000 years. It is the equivalent of the iron age. The nkmes of the yooge 
are eeid to be oonoeeied with the marks on dice. The era of the Kaiiyoog he* at no time been expressly recognized 
in Boathern Indim Bui it has this in common with the Tamul era next to bo deeoribed, that both are strictly solar* 
eidorfa) i and in iaet the latter is merely the former with anew etartfag-pofnt^ At first the Kaiiyoog wee affected by the 
proosesfon of tho oquinozeg, causing a variation of one day in 60 years. Bui this was oorreoied in the year 969 A.D., 
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the natives of Southern India V)y the name-yecars of the Jovian cycle, an institution 
which in its first origin appears to ho earlier than the Aryan coloni/,at ion. The diyi- 
sion of the day is into four day and four night watches, making in all (>0 Indian 


whDO Ik fiKoJ 8olor 7 oaiacwa» intruduooH. TIh^ y.-ar of KiiliyooK begiiia now alwiiya witli tho /odiac.il mkh Mviilift 
*• Arioa ’• or about tho 12th April. Tb j.n tho SooryKHidahttuota or Byatom of Knliyoog uiuh rstood lu tho grouter 
part of India. In the aoulhoruniost piirt of tho poninaiila the original ayatoai is maintaiio'd under the immo of Arya- 
siddtiaunta retaining tho error fur precraaion. It ia however usod only by certain Mahibur afttrologors. 1 ho effect of 
the Kaliyoog yoor on the civil year which reckons by sunrises, is to produce certain variations in tho iongth of the 
months and to bring about a bissextile or leap year of days about once in every 4 years. All this is piovided in tlio 
Hindoo calendar. To 6nd the yoai* of the Kaliyoog odd 3101 to the Christian year A. D. (3) The Shulit oiihaua Su^fM 
and Ordinary 7'amul Catt^ndar System . — The era adopted by the Tamnlians is that called by this name, or simply Sara. 
SbalivAuhana “ cawod on tho saul tree ” wa» a Rajpoot king living at Pratiahtauna on the Ciodavery in the first rmtury of 
tho C^hvistian era. Saca is said to represent an liido-Scythian or Tartar king reigning near the Indue over the. (Kjt>plo 
called Bacas by the clasAics, and defratixl by Shalivauhaiia. The name of the ora would thus indicate a comiwiund 
doeignation. It Booms more natural to take Sacs as an original terra for era. Tho Bhalivauhauu Saca dates from 
Monday the \4th March A.D. 78, y*; ir 3l7Iiof tho Kaliyoog. It is first found moutioned by Yaraha Mihira, the Hindoo 
astroiiomer of the sixth century ; and was probably at first only a local computation, afterwards advanced by tho authority 
of that wriwer into a popular aiid prevalent ora. It appears to have been incorporated into the religious system of tho 
Digambara “nnclad ” Jains of Southern India. ( 1) It has l»oon stated above that the Saca is only a derivative of tho 
ancient Kaliyoog. It u»oh tho same astronomical scartiiig.point and foUows with one or two exceptions all its diviHions. 
The first division is into six seasons and each season is again dividod into two months, artificial, not lunar. Uorc follows 
a table showing theso with both Sanscrit and Tamul names. Borne of the latter are pure I )ra vidian, it is import nut 
also to observe that the whole Tainul year, including seasons and months, is shifted one month later than the Sanscrit 
year. This is perhaps due to the greater propinquity to tho equator of the Tamuts, but in any case show's s«iino 
indopendeuce on tho part of the indigonous population. The civil Tamui year begins about tho 12th April, being 
about 30 days later than the Sanscrit ; — 


Sanscrit names of seasons. 

Namos of months. 

Porio<lR of English year 
approximately correspond ing 
to the Tamui inont hs. 

Sanscrit. 

1 Tamili. 

Vasauta (shining) ... | 

Oreeshma (hot) ... 

Vnrsha (rain) ... ... ^ 

Sharad (sultry) | 

Homaata (oold) ... | 

Sbishira (dewy) 

Cheifcra 

Vaishaiikha 

Jyeshta ... ... 

Ashaudha ... 

ShrauTii.'ia ... 

Ilhaudrapada ... 

A.shwina ... ... 

Kuurttika ... 

MargAshccrshi 

VcKishya 

Mauglia 

Fhaulgoona 

Chittray 

Veiyausy 

Auiiy ... 

Audy ... 

Auvany 

Poorataushy ... ... 

! Alptay 

1 Cartigay 

Miirgaly 



Mausy 

Piingoony 

April 12th to May 12th. 

May 12th lo Juno 12th. 

June 12th to July 12th. 

July I2th to AiigiiHt 12th. 

Augiuil. 12th to SepitMiiVier 12th. 
Beptembor 12th to October 12ih. 
October 12th to Novemlior 1 2th. 
November 12th to Dci’cmbrr 12th, 
Dceember l2lU to JaTtiiiiry 12th. 
January I2ih to February 12ih. 
Fobruiiry J2th to March l2ih. 

March I2t.h to .\prii 12th. 


(6) The number of days in each mont h given above is approxiraiite, not being always the same in every year. The 
week or collection of seven days, sunrise to sunrise, is as f4.>llows in Saiis<;rit and Tamiil : — 


EiigUsh namos of days of 
week. 

Sanscrit adding ‘ Yaura.* 

TamnJ adding * Kishamay.’ 

Meaning of tho Indian terras. 

Sunday 

Ravy or Aditya ... 

Nyayir ,,, ... 

Sun. 

Monday 

Si>ma 

Tingsl 

Moon. 

Tuesday 

Maugala 

Shovvyo 

Mars. 

Woilnesday 

Rood ha 

Boodhan 

Mercury. 

Thursday ...^ 

Gooroo or Rrihaspaty 

Viyauxhan ... 

J upiler. 

Friday ... ... ... 

Shmikra ... ... 

Volly 

VonuB. 

Saturday 

Shany 

Shany 

Saturn. 


The Tatnni names for all the days of tho week are indigenous and Dravidian, except in the case of the planets Mcrcnry and 
Saturn. Theso have the appearanoe of being derived from the Sanscrit. It is possible however that the convene is 
the case. The most recent roeearohes show that the method of regulating days of the week by the names of planets 
was originally a Turanian not an Aryan conception. The way in which theee particular names were assigned to tho 
different da^ is as follows. Taking the planets, Ac., on the geoceotrio system^ they appear in this order * SotuVn, Jupiter 
Mara, Sun, Venns, Meronry, Moon. According to astrology each hoar is ruled by a planet. Take then the first hour 
of Saturday as ruled by Saturn, and let the oiners follow suoceasive hoars in the order just shown. Then witli the 
successive division of the days of 3r4 hours by this series of 7 planets, it wiU be found that the first hour of the other 
days will fall to the other planets in tho order shown in the table. (6) The sub-divisions of the day under the Rolnr 
system are according to the Brahmin astronomen of three classes ; according as tho day taken is from siim iHc to 
sunrise, while the sun describes one degree of the eoliptio, or from rise to rise of one point of tho ecliptic itself, Tho 
first-named or natural day is called sanvana, and iudivisione are GOghata of 60 vinaudikah of GO vipala. This dav is 
ooDs^tly varying. The solar day proper is oalled sowra, and its divisions are 60 danda or kalah of 60 vikala. I'his 
day is longer or shorter as the sun is near the apogee or perigee. The eoliptio or true sidorial dav is called mik.slmtrn, 
and its divisions sre 60 gharee or danda, of 60 vighatikah as 24 Engliah seconds each, of 60 vipala 04 Kuglish 
seconds each oreprauna ** respiration*’ of 60 alipala ofCOkauBbta of 60 nimisha of 60 lava of 60k»ihana. Whetlicr 
these minute sub-divisions nro of any service must be determined by astronomors. It will lie noticed that iibove this 
list 60 days nakshatra or dina make a ritoo or oeason; so that the computation by 60 is conipleto. From tho 
remarka hereafter made, it will appear that this computation ia probably a primitive Tartaric conception ilevrlor>cd by 
the Aryans- In the Tamui country, and especially in the extreme sonth, the variation in the length of daylight is much 
lem m the north. In ordinary reckoning this ia negleoted. Tho daylight is divided into 4 jsmnsm or welches of 
fi EngHth hom or 7f Indian hours nanligay each. The same for the night, but this is less freciucnt in civil life. 
i*?r F"***^? instroment called naoligay vattil, where a small vessel with holes in tlu* bottom 

•inks tn a larger vessel filled with water In that space of time* This is a variety from the depsydi'a of the classics. 
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hours. It is possible that there is a connection between this hour-division itself and 
tho Jovian cjcle. The ^raster part of the population still regard the daylight only, 
or the period from the iirst appearance of objects close at hand in the morning to 


In tfaoh nnQlig&7 wre 6U vinaiuly. Tho TainuU do not go lower thon the viaeodj in tabular ruckonmg. (V) t7rtlia2iari« 
vriftjf VycU . — There ia aTainul cycle ul 90 yeara, used for deoifi^ting by nainea 90 recurring yearn of tUe KaltycMiq, 
beginning B.C. 24 (year 3u79 of the Kaliyoog), to which the Brahmin aatrononiera of Madura and tho south have 
given thia title. It iaaaid to be of ancient origin. It ia baaed on the timea of revolution of th..i aun and hve planeta. 
It haa little practical application at the present day. (8) t'oltafn -fundoj or JSra Far4uhoi>Tatna, or }Sai<n\/alatn Eru . — 
Thia prevatla in Halabrur and Travancore. It ia divided into cyclea of 1,0U0 yeara. Tho first cycle ended 1 7B B.C., 
tho aeoond 836 A.O., the third 1826 A.D. The year begins on the 16th September, except in leap-year. It followa the 
Kaliyoog ayatem. (9) Tfio Luni- solar ^'vfif«Nir.->-^ppoa6d to the Tamul aolar-aidcrial system, which agrooa with tho 
European, ia another highly oomplicatod ayatem which takes both lunar and aolar motiona for ita eloinents, and ia 
cauluaively the reaalt of the Indo-Aryan critical faculty, having no parallel in any other part of the world, in t he 
Teloogoo country, and in oountrioa further north beyond the Preaideucy, this luot-Sdhir aysteai furnishos an era caUf^d 
the Vicramadttya*. And there have boon one or two aitnilar local eras. Even however where it has not aucccodefl in 
ruling the chronology, aa for inatanco in the Tamul country, it baa auper-imposed ita pecultaritiea for religions and 
ceremonial purposes on tho solar systems. Tho great didlcultics caused by this latter ftu:t aro w'hat conaiituto tho 
inti icaoies of the Indian calendars. Tlui syatoin is culled the Chandramauna. The year uudtjr this cuusiMtH of 12 luitur 
months, with an intercalary tnonth <»ncc in about 3 years. The year begins at the truo inutnul of conjunetion of the min 
and moan, that is on tlu' new moon which iinmodiatcly precedes the solar year. The day ot conjunctiun is culled 
* amavausya.* In Southern India tho aeries of inonthH begin with this aniavausya. In Northern India a diffoient 
method prevails, ami the Hystern is still more complicated. From tho year thus arranged together with deiuil.i of the 
solar system arises the com)M»siio punchuDUguin or Bruhminical caJeodar, which may now be «.*xpluinf‘il. (lu) fho 
JSrahuvinicul Calendar dedu^'ed thet efruui.- ‘Tho punchaungam live divisions " comprises tho vanra or Molar day troni 
sunriso to sunrise, tJic tichy or lunar d:iy sub-dividing the waxtiig and waning of tho moon, the nakshacra or 
constellation for the <lay, tho yoga or sum of the lungicudua of aim and moon, and tiio karanH or bi-scctiou of the 
titby. For tho performance of cercmofnics a Urahtnin, und in a less degree other ITmdoo.'g, iiiu.st follow each of theso 
hotkiia. The calculation of those measures of time is made by a few astronomers who have received the kimwlcdge 
from tradition, Tho ez]x>8icion of tho punchaungam is undertaken by a class culled Jodhies. (11) tUa — 

The vaora has been explainetl uuder tho head of tho Kaliyoog, For astrological jiurpo.ses, it is sub.diridod into 2t 
borali. The idea and title Mrorc borrowed by Varoha Mihirn from the (»reek, but he added that eacdi lioruh shoiihi 
be ruled by a planet. The sub-division by sixties has already t>oon explaioed. In Hindoo astrology tho vuuraa answtn ing 
to Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days, and that answering to Sunday partially so. Tho Woduesday vaura is unlucky 
when Morctiry is in the sariie coustoliation with either Mars or Saturn. These astrologioal points all arise out of tho 
planetary influences. (12) Ditto, (km Tithtf . — Tithy cannot necossarily oorreapond with vaura. It begins at any mornrnt 
of the solar day. It is y;,th part of tho moon's synodical month, and varies with her motion from the sun. It ranges 
from 66 to 54 Indian hour.'^. Tbo tithios run for a fortnight only, Tho fortnight from new to full is oallod bright 
ahooddha, shoocla or brightening; that from full to new is oallod dark bahoola, krishna, vadya or darkeuiug. 
The following table shows the 30 tithies- The uatnes after ** new moon** and "full moon" are lucre Sanscric words 
for " flist," second," Ac. Tho names of the deities to whom they are more oepooially sacred are added : — 


Bright fortnight. 

Amavaosya, new moon 9*10, 


1. Paiidyamy or Prata- 11-1, 

mah. 

2. Btdigo or Dwilt»eyah ... 2-3, 

8 . Tadigo or Tritceyah .. 4-6, 

4. Chowty or Cbatoortee... 6-7, 
6. Panchamee ... 1>2, 

6. Shashteo ... ... 3-4, 

7. Saptamee ... ... 6-6, 

8. Aslitamy ... ... 7-J, 

9. Kavamee ... ... 2-3, 

10. Dashamoe ... ... 4-.5, 

11^, Yecaudashoo ... 6 7, 

12. Dwaudashee ... ... 1-2, 

18. Trayodashtio 3 4, 

14* Cbaloordasheo ... 6-C, 


Pitrigaloo, or an- 
cestors. 

Agny, 

Br&hma, 

Parvut.y, 

Vigiiftshwara. 

Adisliouha. 

Comarasaw my* 

Soorya, 

Shiva. 

The 8 VaMoos. 
The 8 elephants. 
Yatuan. 

Vishnoo. 

lliiiiniatu. 

Kaloo. 


Dark fortnight. 

Poomimah. full moon 

1. Paudyamy or Praiamah 

2. Bidige or Dwiterfyah 
8. Tadige or Triteeyali 
4. Ohowty or Chatoortee 
6. PancbiUTiee 

6. Bbasbtee 

7. Saptamee 
6. Ashtaniy 
9- Navamee 

10. I/ashanice 

11. Yecuridashec 
Ik. Dwaudashee 

13. TrayodJiahoe 

14, Cbatoordashee 


7-1, Chaodra. 
2-3‘| 

4-6 I 


6.7 

1-2 

3- 4 
6.6 
7 1 

2 .3 

4- 5 
r;-7 
1-2 

3 4 
.5-f> 

7-8 J 


Tho figores opposite each tithy «bo\\ the proper karunaH for sueb. It will be f.nserved that the rirnnorf of fli,> 
tithioH for tbo dark and hrigtit b.tinight, arc the namf, yet th*. kaianas differ. Kurana wilt be t xplninf'il lar*.'r on. 
Th(‘ tif teen days of each fortnight me divi.U-d for ual .logical purposes into five oi tsHca, having throe rlaVM in etu h, 
thtiB:-- Nandy contains ist, 6th, and 11th, indifferent *, Bhadrah contaias 2Dd, 7tb, and 12th, good; Jajah contains 3rdi 
8tb, and I3tb, good« Riktah contains 4th, 9th, and 14tb, very bad ) Poomah ocfniains 6th, 10th, and i6th, good. During 
tho riktah titbies no good work, such as marrying a wife, building a house, Ac., can be commenced. A knowU^dge of 
the tithles is absolntely necessary to a Hind^^, for on them depends a proper porformaooe of the fuitcml cortinioin'es t<> 
which ho attaches so much importance. (13) Ditto, A'aX:£?mira.- -The nakshalros ore 27 in nombt-r, and are tho 

ronmctlations throogb which tho ino«^n in her muuthly course passes. Great xmportauco is attached to thton in- all 
astrological calonlations. They are divided into male, female, and neuter; gof>d, had, and indifforeut ; and those 
^vhich look upwards, those which look dow'nwards, and those which look straightforward. Each nakshatni is divided 
into four parts called pauda, and 2) nakshatras equal a iransy or sign of the sodiac. Tho nakshatras succcid each other 
throughout the month in the following order, and are each sacred to a particnlar god : — 


1. Ashvinee, whose god 

2. Bharanoeor Andagan 

3. Kriitikah or Agneya 

4. Hohineo or BnSiinee 
6. Mrigashtras 

6. Ardrah or Raudrah 
7* Poonanrasoo 

8. Pooshya or Ttshya 

9. Ashleeba or Sharppam 

10. Maghah or Pitryab 

11. PiKNrvaphalgoooee 

12. OoUarapbalgoonea 

18. Baetah or Arkabhah 
lA Chitfab 


is Ashvinee Oevstah. 
... Taman. 

... Agny. 

... Brahma* 

... Moon. 

... Shiva- 
... Adity. 

... Jupiter. 

... Serpents. 

... Pitrigaloo. 

... Aryamah 
... Bbaga. 

... Sun. 

... ladra- 


„16. Bwanty whoso god is Vayoo. 

16. Vishaokhah ... ... Indragny. 

17. ABOorandhali ... Mitre. 

10. Jreshiah Xndra. 

19. Moola or Kirrity Bakshas. 

20. Poorraahaadhah Oodaka water. 

21. Oottarashaudhah Vishwedevab, 

22. Bhravana ... ... ... Vishnoo. 

28. Dhaaiabtah or Shravisbtah. The 8 YasoDa. 
84 . BhaUbhIshab or Bhatatan- Varoonan. 


26. Poorvabbandrapadab ... Ajaeboonuia. 

86. OoUarabbaadrapAdab ... Ahifboodhnjah. 

87. BoTaiao or Powshna Pooahaa. 
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their obscuration in the evening ; and reckon no sub-divisions except noon and 
different apparent altitudes of the sun. For religious purposes the upper classes 
adopt the chronology of the Brahmin8» whose system is based on the combined 
motions of the sun and moon ; a system without ai^ parallel in other countries in 
past or present times. Archaeologists in Southern India are under the necessity of 
considering all the methods of chronology mentioned in the note, and some others ; 
owing to the diversity of dynastic rules which have prevailed successively and 
simultaneously iu this country. 


In evftry naksbatra thero ib a time called lyanjyayoKa, which laats for or 4 gbaliRoyii (there is a dispute as to the 
actual length), and while it lasts nothing can be done, no work commenced. The tyaujyayoga comes sometimes bf 
day, Bometimea by night. The hour of its c«)mmeocement U always given in the almanac. (14) Dim, ths Toffas.^ 
'fheso arc 27 iu mimbcr, and like the nakshatras, follow each other in regular order, tbas: — Viubkambha, Preety, 
Ayoshmat, ^wbhaagya, Sbobbana, Atiganda, Sookarman, Dhrity, Shoola, Oancla, Vriddhy. Dhroova, Vyaughauta, 
Harshana, Vajra, SiiUlhy, Vyatipanta. Vareoyas, Parigha, Shiva, Siddhy, Satidhya, Shoobha, Shuokla, BrahTPan, 
ludra, Veidhrity. Tlip yoga is nothing c *60 than o u^odc of indicating the stirn of the longiiudea of tho siin amt uiotiii. 
The rate for its coiuputatimt, as given tu tho So«>rya Siddhauiita, Bhauavatoe, and Graha Laughava, directs that tho 
longitude of the sun added to tho longitude of the xrioon, and the sxiin reclucod to initiutcf*. U ttj be divided by 800 
(the nuiiilKsr of miunlt » i« ur ZO') : the ^uotieivt uxhibts the ela])set\ yogas, counted fp«>m Vik^hkanibha. It follows, 
therefore, that tho yogna are 27 diviHions of 3(i0* of a groat circle moasurod on the ecliptie. But if they be reproseiitod 
on a circle, it mu>,t bo a mornblo one in tho plane of tho ecliptic. A more praoticul way for /tiuling tho proper yogti of 
tho day is tiiiri. Find the untL'liairu in which tho muon is. This is tho same us that fur tho day. Beginning with 
hihraranii the 23nd nuksinura, ritnl what tho number of this nakshatra is. (a) Find the imkshatra in which the sun is 
on tho same day. This will ho found from the sign of tho zodiac. Then, commencing with poosb} a or 8th iiukHhntru, 
fmd what the number of this imkshntra is, or (0). Adda and 3 : the aum gives the number of the yoga for tho 
day. If the result a -V nuiro than 27t subtract 27 or the total number of yogas, and the result gives tho number 
of the yoga for the day. Tho buiglh of a yoga varies from a inaximuui of C4 giinligey.s to a miniinijm of 5lr gltaligiM's, 
and does not nocessnrily agree with the tithy of the day. Yogas are divided iitto good, bad, and iudifforcut. 
(IG) LHitOt the JCaiana. — Iwuruiius arc eleven in number, and divided into variable and invariable 


1. Vave. 

2 VRutava. 

3. Kowlava, 

4. Teitila. 


Vur iul). j 


G Gara. 
ti Baiiij. 
7. VUl.y. 


Invai iable. 

8. Shakoony. 10. Nauga. 

U. Chatouahpadu. 11. Kiuiooghna. 


They answer successively to half a tithy or Innnr day, Kintoogbna being always assigned to the first Imlf 
of the first tithy, and tho variable karatias succeeding each other regularly through eight re(>ctitions. 'I’hcy are 
followod by the three romuining invunalilo kaniiiuH. which conclude tho month — Chatooshpada and Navga npiicr- 
tainiog to amuvaiisya or the new moon, and Shakoun^ being appropriated to Che latter half of tho preceding tiihy. 
(16) 7Virt ricramudi^ya ♦Jra.- — TI ijk has been mciitionoil above as tho principal era est»bHhl:ed by the exponents of tho 
iuni'Solar system. It. obtains among tho N<irtheru TebH»g<io8 of this Presidonry, and ia I he churacteriMtie era of tho 
Swetarnbara or white-robed ilains of tho north. In the north of India it is calfod “ Samvat," and heueo tho coinuiou 
word “ Sumvatbarani,’' nf,ed even ia this Presidency fur a year. It began in the your 57 B.C, The year opens slightly 
before the solar year f<»r tb<* ronsou given above in describing the principle^ (d tho Inni.solHr year, (17) The CycJ« ttf 
VrihojitTpatij , — This liriluispuLlcliukra is a cycle of 0U years based originally on tho revolutions of tho planet Jupiter, 
.lupiter rovolvea in the honvc'ns once in about 12 solar years, ami thia multipiiod by 5 gives 60. The system is comnion 
to nil nations of the extreme cast, and is rather a Tartaric than an Aiynu notion. The Tauiuls 


reckon their ago in doiuostiv; affuirA by poriods of 12 years, 
systeu) that the original factor of 13 years is overlooked. 


Aiyau notion. The Tauiuls and the Tibetans equally 
It is only in tbs adaptation of this cycle to the Brahiniuical 
Id that system there are 6i> distinct names for each ycur 


of the 60-yeav cycle. Wh.'itover its meaning at fltst, in practice at the present day tho Tamuls give the cycle names to 
60 of their solar ye.'irs, and the Teloogoos to 60 of their luni-solar years. In formal dates it is and always has been tho 
custom tc add tho cycle year-name to the ora vear-nnmber j and in common usage the year-number is otnittod 
altogether. The natnos will be seen in tho table which oonoludes this cote. They ore all from*the Sanscrit. In Bengal 
tho cycle is 11 years in advance of Madras. (18) T<toloo eftcetyn yeuv . — A Tooloo calendar exists on tho west coast ^ 
whieh has Dravidian termH for 10 out of 12 names of the /nontjas. These terms re|»resent the crops harvested in those 
months. Tho arrangem^^at of the months agreea as at present observed with the luni-solar system. The names of the 
twelve months are us follows ; — Pagg, Besha, Kartail, Auty^ 3oaa, Nimaala, Bontail, Jaixrde, remurde, Pooyintail, 
JHayi, Sooggy. Of thcRc Bosha ami Auty alono are from the Sanscrit. It is probabic that the Dra^ddians had a 
Beasunal calendar before tho Aryan invasion. Though the Tamale have later on adopted the solar system, it may be 
conjectured that th« earliest Druvidian calendar was wholly Innar. (19) Tsar# of In inscriptions dates are fro- 

qucntly found bearing no other ycHr dute than the year of the reign of W particular king. (20) Intercalatirme^ — Men- 
tion has boon msde above incitientally only of ^ho raodiflcattons necessaiy to reconcile astronoiuical and naturulJy observed 
periods. But in religious and ceremonial matters they oxe.'cirie an important induenoo, oven luadxng uuiiictiiiteu lo 
sectarian dispnte. They take tho form not only of intercalating periods as in £aropu, but also of expunging them. 
They are partioolarly noticcablo in ilie Brahmiiucal luni-eolar system. An intercalated period is called aithika, and 
in former days no legal or state docuiuunt could be executed during its cnrreucy. This is not the case at tho present 
day howeror, except among tho strictest Brahmins. Tho solar calendar furnishes scarcely any date-festival ; the Innar 
calendar nearly all of them. But this doos not touch the question of festivals sjiccial to temples and localities, which ia 
*.he more indigenous method. (21) The. haT%e»i era caUed /us/y.-*The fusly harvest era waa originallj* instituted by 
Acbar, who desiring to have a uniform year for revenue purposes througbont his empire arranged a system under which 
the first year of bis reign (1656 A.D.) should take the number of tho hlahomodan Hijra, and proceed from that as a now 
starting-point. This was to be applied to all systems then existing. It doos nnt appear whether it was understood 
that the synchronism could Iw only tcmp^nniy. Kven if #11 the other eras wore regnrtled ns inutuftlly comi«tiblo, they 
could none of them long ngree with the Uijra, which is xiot a luni-solar, but, an absolute lunar system. The Viem- 
maditya or Samvat era of Bengal of that day gave 1618 a# the year, tho Hyra era 663 . Tho Samvat year accoi-dingly 
became 968 , and the new era was named fusly. It loses more than three years in a century as ^cmpanul with tlio 
figures of the Hijra, and is now 11 years behind the present Hijra. Nor hss it in any w'ay superseded the ordinary 
Samvat reckoning, w'hich still oontiuncs. What has just been deecribed is the Bengal fusly. Tho arrangement did not 
take effect in the Deccan or Csruaiic until nearly a oontnry later under Aobar'a gtmndson Shah Johann. This emperor 
after bringing his wars in tho Uahraun country to a ocmoluaion ia 1686^ took stops for settling tho oountry and 
introdneing tho revenue system of Todar Mali, his grandf^er*# celebimied minister. With tbe survey and sottlmeni 
came uatamlly the mvenuo year. It waa dsted from the year 1881 A.D., or Hllra 1847 which latter namber it took. 
The Hijra ho^er had by that time advanced nearly three yeere on the first fnely. Ckmeeqaently the new fnaly bore a 
^re highw by three than l^oold. Tbie ia still the case. Ae Madras fnsly is three years nnmericeily in advaore of the 
Bengal fusly. Seasoxuiby the Tamm fusly or husbandmeii^s year (ealled in the north • nurigsanl '), bogina with the end 
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Monst. — The sums of money recognized by the Government at the 
pre^nt day in this Presidency for purposes of account are represented by fractions 
or multiples of the Government rupee (the standard unit of all money transac- 
tions in India), in accordance with the following table : — 12 pies make 1 anna, 16 
annas make 1 rupee, 100 tlioussind rupees make one lakh of rupees, 100 lakhs or 
10 millions of rupees make one crore of rupees. The various sub-divisions or 
fractions of a rupee represented by independent coins in silver or copper are shown 
below[*] with their respective values, weights, and degrees of fineness or purity as 


f*f Veijausy and bagitming of Andy, or about tho 12th June; when tho fieldn begin to aown. i\sirotiotiticany it 
iH'gina at too aamc limai being merely tho poitponemcnt by two Tamul inontbs of the eolar-Biderial yoar. The Madras 
(jftvommcnt fixed ite oomtnencemeot one mouth lutur, ou 12th July, but from 1855 the date bun been obangod to If.i 
July. There.ia nothing to prereut the Tamul months being quoted along with the fusly, and formerly this whb doin' nx 
tbf* titles to regulations and in other state doouments. Butat present the fnsly is only uited for the revenue 
aud it has no diriaiona pructically othex than tlioae of the periodic kists or oollootiocs. The khari;)ef of tlio nort.h m li 
tii-Rt half of tbo fnsly, and the rubbee is the second lialf t these terms are not used in the Madras FrcRldency, ^ 
t)jo peruH) of the crops and haryests is less precise. (22) The Mahomedan IfijraK srs. — This d.%tob from the High: ' 
Mahomed to Medina, which took place in the night of Thursday, the 15ih July, A.D. 622. The era coininoncea on ' 
f{>)16wing day, vis., the 16th July- Many ohronologista haye computed this era from the 16th of July ; but it ^ 

that in most ancient times tho 16th waa tbo tirat day of tho era, and now there can be no queation that nuch 
practice of Mahomedans. The year ia purely lunar, couaiating of twelve months; each month commencing wit >> « 

up;»eamnco of the new moon. It is obrious that by snch an arrangement erery year will begin much earlier iii ' i t 
hruRon than the preceding; being now in summer and in the course of sixteen years in the winter. It must alao l>t; 
icmarkcd that, as tho Mahomedana begin each month with tbo appearance of the new moon, a few cloudy linyo mu j 
retard the oomraencement of a month, making the preceding month longer than usual. Thin iu fart is tho ckso, an.) 
two parla of the same country wiM aometimea differ a day in consequonce. Howevor tho clear skies of thoae countries 
where original Islamfam preraila, rarely occasion much tnconyenience on this head. Xu chronology and history, as 
wvW as ill all documonts, the Mahomedana nso lunar mouths of thirty and twenty-nine days altoruately, mtiking the 
year thus to consist of 354 days : eleven times in thirty years, one day is added to tho last month, making 855 days*in 
fhut year. Consequently, the average length of a year is taken at 354^i days, the twelfth of wlvich is 29^)1^, differ/rg 
from the true lunation very little more than three seconds, which will not amount to a day in less than 'J,2t)0 years ; a 
dc‘gree of exactness which could not have been attained without loug continu^^d observations. An intciTraiary year 
t<f 355 days occurs on the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth, eightoimth, twenty-first, twenty-fmirlh, 
t wouty-sixth, and twenty-ninth years of every thirty years. It is evident however that between the intercalations 
fht: yc‘»rs do not corrospoud with any seasons. Any year being given, to ku'.iw whether it bo intercalary or not,. divide 
hy thirty ; and if either of the above numbers remain, the ycur will be one of 355 days- Tho natnos of tho mo^hs, lyi 
ttbCfl by the M^^honiedans, with tho length of each, are as follow's . # 


Mcharram 

... 

... 30 

Rajab 


... 

... 

... 30 

Safer ... 


... 29 

Shabaun 




... 29 

Rabiah I 

... 

... 30 

Ramsau 



... 

... 30 

Rabiah 11 

... ... 

... 29 

Bhawaul 



... 

... 29 

Jomaudy I 

... ... 

... 30 

Zil ksus 




... 29 

Jomaudy 11 



... 29 

Zil hauj 



... 

... 30 


TI»o Mahomedans have weeks of seven days, named aa follows :• 


Days. 

In Persia. 

In India. 

Sunday, 

Monday, 
j 'riicsfliiv. 
Weduosday. 
Tharsdny. 

Friday, 

Saturday. 

YaVshamba. 

Dooshnmba. 

Sitihainha. 

Charshauiba. 

Paujshamba. 

Jooma or Audina. 
Shamba or Hafta. 

1 

Etwar. 

Peer 

Mangel. 

Boodh. 

Joomeraut. 

Jo(»ma. 

Saneechar. 

1 


(L'.'J) TahU, — The table in Vol. II, App. XXXVI, exhibits the correspondence of the Chriwtian, Cyclic, Kaliyotfg, Sani. 
V'liTon, Vicrameditya, Fosly, and Hiirah years, for the period between 1840 A.O. end the end ol the proBf.iit coiilury ■ 
or a period suffieient to show one of the Jovian cycles of Vrihsspaty in everyday nae among tho fira.idjao* of thid 
Presidency. The oolnaans are taken in the order of the frequency of their oroinarj use. 

SILVXB AND COPPBB Coins, Vat.o*, Wbiokt, and Fineness. 


— 

Weight. 

Pure 

silver. 

i 

Alloy. 

Silver coins. 

OBAJNB. 

OBAINB. 

OBAINS. 

A Government mpee equivalent to 16 anna* 

A half-mpee or an eight-anna piece 

A qaarter-rtipee or a four-anna piece 

An eighth of a rupee or a two-anna piece 

180 

00 

45 

18* 

166 

ssi 

15 

H 

Copper coias. 



f 

A half-anna or donbla pice equal to 6 pies or*^ of a 
rupee 

A quarter-anna c»r single pice equal to 8 pies or of a 

rupee 

An eighth of an anna or half pSco aqnal to piee or rt# 

of a rupee 

A pie or ^ of an anna or } pice equal to ili of a rupee. 

800 

100 

60 

88* 

.... 



VOI*. L 


m 
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compared witk tlie rupee. There are at the present day no separate coins in silver 
or copper representing the single anna, apparently because a coin of the former 
metal would too small and one of the latter too large for ordinary use. The use 
of the vemaoular term ‘ peisah * or the corresponding English word ‘ pice * for a 
quarter-anna is discouraged as much as possiblef the term being liable to be con- 
founded witiii the Anglicized word * pies * the plural of pie. Ninety -rupees* worth 
of pies weigh 676,000 grains Troy, or 82f lb. Avoirdupois. A lakh of full-weight 
rupees weighs net Sl^ maunds. Copper coin of the nominal value of Rupees 2^ 
weighs 1 seer. The mints are required to coin on demand the third mohur, the two- 
third mohur, the mohur, and the double mohur of the weight and fineness shown 
below.P] No gold coin is legal tender, but mohurs are accepted at Government 
treasuries in payment of Government dues provided they have not lost above one 
part in five hundred of their weight. So are also sovereigns and half sovereigns (of 
the Royal Mints of England and Australia) which are accepted at a rate of Rupees 
10-4-0 and 5-2-0 respectively provided they do not weigh less than 122f and 61^ 
g^ins respectively. Gold coins are not however re-issued from the Government 
treasuries without special orders from the Account Department. The coinage is 
Imperial, and takes place at present in the Bombay and Calcutta mints only, all 
coinage operations having been discontinued in Madras from 1st September 1869 
on the abolition of the Madras mint under the orders of the Secretary of State. 
The mints receive gold and silver bullion or coin fit for coinage in quantities of 
not less than 50 tolahs for gold and 1,000 tolahs for silver, and levy duties at the 
rate of 1 rupee per cent, on the produce of gold bullion or coin and 2 rupees per 
cent, for silver, besides a charge of ^ per mille on gold and 1 per mille on silver for 
melting and cutting such bullion or coin. Additional rates are charged for inferi- 
ority to the standard quality or fineness. Receipts are then granted to proprietors 
which entitle them to certificates from the Assay Master for the net produce of 
such ^ bullion or coin, payable at the treasury. Proprietors dissatisfied with the 
deciuon of the Assay Master can withdraw the bullion or coin tendered by them 
within twenty-four hours after the report, on payment of a certain fee, but without 
deductions on account of the duties above named. The table at foot[*') shows 
the value of total British coinage in India for twelve recent years. The receipts 
of the Mint department are mainly from the seigniorage duty on coining silver ; the 
receipts however do not coyer the charges. The diameter of the silver coins is fixed 
departmentally at f of an inch for the quarter-rupee, of ioch for the half- 
rupee, and 1-J- of an inch for the rupee. The nominal or par value of the rupee is 
two shUlings, but the real value now is about 1 shilling 7^ pence, owing to the de- 
preciation of the value of silver in relation to gold. With the rupee at the rate of 
two shilling the pie equals half farthing, the anna three half-pence, the gold mohur 
thirty shillings, the lakh ten thousand pounds, and Ihe crore one million sterling. 
This is called the conventional rate of exchange as distinguished from the official 


[•] Gold Oonit, Value, Weight, and Finenbm. 


— 1 

Pure gold. 

Alloy. 

Totel. 

A gold mohur or flftooii-nipeo piece ... ... 

Two-thirds s gold mohur or s ten-rupee piece 
Quu-tbird of u g^d mohur or s five-rupee piece 

OEAINS. 

166 

110 

66 

OEAIKB. 

16 

10 

6 

GRAINS. 

160 

120 

60 


▼alDB OV ImDIAH COINAOB. 


Yeur 

ending 

Ueroh 

6lBt. 

B 

mi 

Copper. 

ToUL 

Yeur 

ending 

XMoh 

Slit. 

g 

BOrer. 

Copper. 

Total. 

187s ... 

1874 ... 
1S75 

1875 ... 

1877 ... 

1878 ... 

Sa. 

S.17.M0 

1AM80 

1,71.800 

lAMOO 

888,00,870 

8,87.00870 

4.8e,68,8«0 

8,8888,180 

6,87.11880 

10,10,00800 

I,l0il20 

1,44,610 

11,10,240 

10,66,600 

12,34^290 

14,66,610 

4,0887.840 

88880880 

8,01.18.480 

a,878a880 

8,88.48.810 

18.84,48880 

1896.. . 

1860.. . 
1881 ... 
1888... 
1888... 
1884... 

aa. 

880 

1,47,800 

1M880 

888,700 

1,7A800 

M. 

7.01.07,700 

10^08,08,680 

4,048^760 

0,18,80.780 

4,60,84,870 

880,84,010 

M. 

6,66,480 

7,07,000 

1,88,600 

80,860 

10,76.790 

18,70,680 

aa. 

7,87,75,080 

10.84,24,880 

4,2^15.810 

0,00,90.410 

6,63,86,310 

8^0,07,640 
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and that the silver standard was introduced by the Itussalmans. Details of law 
relating to coinage are shown in Vol. II, App. LlV, under the title of Coin. 

802. Weights. — The orders of Government relating to weights cannot be 
understood except as part of the whole question of weights prevailing in Southern 
India. The pondorary measures which are most indigenous to this piirt of the 
country are the following : — The coondrimany or other seed weight (scarcely 
determinate, say 2 grains English or of an oz. avoirdupois), tho gold pagoda 
weight (about 64 grains English or ^ of an oz. avoirdupois), the poTlum (about 
ly oz. avoirdupois), tho viss (about 3 lb. avoirdupois), the toolaum (about 20 lb. 
avoirdupois), and the baurum (about 500 lb. avoirdupois). In the Northern 
Circars the weight of the copper ‘ dub * coin (about an oz. avoirdupois) takes tho 
place of the southern pollum. Other weights more or less in common use, but 
introduced within modern times from northern provinces, are the follo'wing : — 
The tolah or silver rupee weight (about f of an oz. avoirdupois), the seer (say 
10 oz. avoirdupois), and the raaund (about 25 lb. avoirdupois). The seer just 
mentioned is called the cutcha (inferior) seer, to distinguish it from the pucka 
(regular) seer of the north, hereafter to be mentioned. There are numerous local 
weights in addition to the more general weights. All these weights are deduced 
originally from the weight of some stamped or coined piece of metallic money, and 
those tokens having varied in weight according to the mints which produced them, 
the pbnderary scales which combine them have similarly fluctuated. The number 
therefore both of different values and different scales in Southern India is very 
great. The principal ponderary scales that need be considered at the present day 
in this Presidency arc tho five following.^] First, the scale derived originally 
from the unit of the gold pagoda. This does not range now higher than the seer, 
and in its use is confined to jewellers and druggists. It is sub-divided into two 


The firftt rupee tiaid to have V'cn struck by Sherc Shah who took tho throne of Delhi from IIooniRy^xm, end took thi.** 
moans of commcmoniiing' hia rei^n. It t.hon weij^hed about 178 grains of what wh» Judd to bo pun^ sijvoj*. 'J'ho coin hud 
on one tiide stampod on it the Mahoincdan crnod» on tho other the einporor’s name and date in IVi .sinu ; both sides Imviti^ nu 
annular Hindoo inHcription. Acbar issued a rupee of tho satno woig:ht and valuo, but square, oiilled Jclauicc. ''I'he uatiies 
of the four fnciids of t)»c Prophet, A boo bakr, Uinnr, 0*tman, and Ally, were inscrihod on the four sido.s, Iru- which reason 
tho pcoplo regarded it havinjr talismanic power. In the doclino of tho ^loj^rhui empire every petty chii-f coined his 
own rupee. These still boro the uumc of the rvigiiinif emperor, but varied indefinitely in wju’^ht and value. Tho 
Nhwrihsof the Carnrilic ruling at Ar cot had in tho eighteenth century a rupee of 177}“ gniins and 1 70 pure silver, (3) 
Coinafffis . — The Kuglish (lovoiTiTncnt at htadraa at first rocognizod hotli the Hindoo and the Mnhomedan 
coinages. Tho table of the former udopted for their acoounU was 10 cash equal I doodv or dooggauny (value at>out 2 
pies), 2 doodicM equal 1 dub (value about quarlor-anna), 4 dubs equal 1 silver fanani (vhJuo about anim), 45 fiinams 
equal 1 gold Btnr-pago*la (value rupoos). The dub or largest copper coin passed into a general tonn for mency. 
Fiinam is tho Tamul word panam, meaning money. The star-pagooa of the hfadrtis mint had on one side the figuVe 
of th« goddess Bhugavaty, and on tho other a star. It weighed 62*56 grains, end was 42*7 grains pure gold, 'i'his 
table was for a long time tho prinoii>al one^n use by the Madras Government. During tho last half of tho eighteenth century 
tho Mahomedan Nawab's Arcot rupee passed ouxrent in Madras. When on the cession of the Qimaticin J801 the Madras 
mint was set up, mptea wore coined by the Madras Government, of 176*4 grains with 166*48 pure. In 1618 this 
standard was Stored to 180 grains with 105 ^ains pure. This was in 1836 (India Act XVJI of 1835) adopted as tho 
weight of tho rupoo for all India. The 1773 Sicca (seal) nipoe of Bengal, weighing 179} grains with 175*023 grains pure, 
WR.*! at no time current in this Presidency. The 1835 rupee was struck in suporseiisiuD of all Presidency coinage!*. 
It l>oro on one face tho head and name of the reigning eoverei^ of Great Britain, and on the othor tho designation in 
Knglish and Persian with tho woids East India Company m Engliab. The anna is merely a Mahratta term for 
a-sixtccmlh. A single niina piece in silver, equivalent to i^i of a rupee or 12 pies (containing 10/g grains of pure silver 
and of a grain of alloy and weighing 11 J grains^ was in existence prior to Act XVII of 1836, 208,000 pieces of the 
value of 13,000 rupees having boon struck in the Maaras mint in 1835-36. The coinage of 1 anna pieces was discontinued 
from tat September 1835, and there are now no soparaio coins in silver or copper representing 1 anna. The new Coinage 
Act, India No. XXllI of 1870, has not changed the weight oi composition of tho rupee. (4) JfiaceiUtnfaut CohtJtX- 

Tho following local varieties of coins now uncurrent, may he mentioned. The * Madras' or Mi ita pagoda used in Nellorc, 
Goi>ntoor and other former Naw*rtb*s districts == 3-15-7^ or 100 to 886 Aroot mpees. It was divided into 62 lanams, and 
each fanam into 80 cash. * Tho Three Sawmy ' pagoda was about 20] carats (twenty-fourths!, or *860 fine. The * Porto 
Novq * pagoda about 17} carats, or *720 fine ; tho exchange used to be 120 Porto Novo pagodas for 100 star, or 1 Porto 
Novo pagoda ss 36 fansms in Government accounts, and B7i in the basaar. The * Canteroy ' pagoda of Bellary and 
Cuddapah ss 2.14*8 or 2*017 nipeos. It is now a coin of account merely, and subdivided into l5 fanams of 4} annas 
eAi:b. The * Eahaudry ' pagoda of Mysore =s 3.9*8. The *OuUv' pagoda or poon sss 2-12-0, and contains 10 fansms, 
each of *212 rupees or 3 annas 4{ pies; and each fanam ss 80 caim. Ae * Shooly * pagoda or chuckraln of the South 
Carnatic ss 1*166 rupees or 3 to a star -pagoda ; divided into 10 fimams, each ax 1 anna 10*4 pies. The * Pulliput ' pagoda 
of Trichinopoly ss 2-10-0. The * Gopauly * chuckram or poon of Triohincaioly ss 1-2-8, divided into 10 fanams and each 
fanam into sixteenths. The * Tanj ore * gold chuckram as 1-8*10, divided into 10 gold fanams, and each fanam into 32 
t aiih; each fanam ss 1 Madras double fanam of silver. Tho Malabar * New Vewoye ' pagoda ss 2-13-8} ; it is divided 
into 10 fanams of 4*67 annas each, or 8} fanam ss 1 rupee; the fanam is divided into 40 cash. The *01d 
Vecroye ' fanam ss } rupee. 


[’'] Tbi Fxvb Phixcipal TaBtEs or Weights m van ix Southxek Ikdu. 


(1) A"a(ir 0 jeur filers' and v:t\ghts. 

Teloogoo Districts. 

9 Chinnuttis ss 1 Pagoda weight. 

4 PagcKina ss 1 Pub. 

} Diib ss I Tolah, or 30 Cbionnms. 

24 Tolahs s= 1 Cutcha 8ecr. 


Tamul Districts. 

9 to 10 Fnnnms ^ 1 Piigods wHg 
10 Pagodas wx 1 Pollam. 

8 Poilums ss 1 Cutcha Seer. 
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varieties, according as the Teloogoo dub or Tamul pollum is used. The values 
vary with the weight of the pagoda, which ranges according to locality from 52o to 
560 grains English. They can be roughly inferred from what has been stated 
above. Secondly, the scale which is composed of the old weights of Southern 
India when referred to the Mahoraedan and English silver rupee weiglit or tolah 
as a standard. Before the last half century this must have varied nearly as much 
as the gold pagoda scale. Since 1835 however when the British Government lixed 
the weight of the rupee or tolah at 180 grains English, it has been open to tivoso 
who used the scale to adopt determinate quantities, and this lias been very generally 
done. This scale is the ordinary trade scale of the interior of the country. 
Thirdly, the scale recognized by the Madras Government for departmental use in 
all matters other than tliose having an Imperial bearing. When the tolah under the 
last mentioned head is the Government tolah, this official scale is merely .an extniet 
from that scale. The values in Troy and Avoirdupois are given in this case in the 
table, opposite the weights, taking the present British tolah of 180 grains English, 
The convertibility is easy in the case of Troy weiglit, a coincidence which doubtless 
had some effect in determining the value chosen by the Government ot India for the 
tolah. Fourthly, ^he scale which has been just mentioned modified by English 
merchants to facilitate conversion into the avoirdupois of English commerce. The 
correspondence of one tolah to 180 grains English is situated too low in the sc-alo 
for purposes of conversion to avoirdupois. The pollum has therefore been raised 
in this instance to Ij oz. avoirdupois exact, the viss then becoming 3| lb., the 
maund 26 lb., and the candy 500 lb. This scale is used by all English merchants 
and tradesmen. It prevails especially in Madras town, and is recognized and 
enforced by the Madras collectorate. Superior native dealers also use it in all the 
districts. Fifthly, the scale instituted by the Government of India in 1833 taking 
the same tolah of 180 grains English as the unit; but creating a seer and :i 
maund which while not deviating matcrisilly from the weights of those names to bo 
found in Bengal, corresponded intimately, like some of the southern weights, with 
the Troy scale. This scale is used in the Madras Presidency for purposes of tlio 
railway departments, salt administration, and of general statistics. Besides these 
five scales might be mentioned that of India Act XXXI of 1871, where the seer is 
equal to the French kilogramme, or 2'205 lb, avoirdupois. This however is merely 
a theoretical scale as far as this Presidency is concerned, the Act not haviug been 
applied to it. The ponderary scales have here been classified ; but even tlum there 
.remain many local varieties. The local weights prevailing in each district are shown 
in Vol, II, App. XC. 


(2) Weijhit used ia ordinari/ no five trorf^. 

10 Pagotiaa weight 1 i'dltum ^ 3 Rnpooff. 
S Poltami or 24 Ruffcew «= 1 Cutcha Hoor. 

80 Rupooii =:•- 1 Pucka S«cr. 

40 PoMunis, or 6 Cutcha Scon =k 1 Yia«. 

8 Visa = 1 Maund. 

SO Maunda = 1 Candy. 


(3) recoffnix^d by Of»'emtnent, 


Madras weighta. 

English Troy. 

English Avoirdupois. 

1 Tolab i 

3 Tolaha s 1 PoUitm 

40 Pollum » 1 Viac 

8 Visa SB 1 Madsaa Haand ... 

SO Madras Mbunda 1 Baorum or 

Candj. 

LB. Of. PWTS. 

0 0^ (tss 180grai&i). 

3 0 0 

SO 0 o 

600 0 0 

LB. os. DBS. 

0 0 6&82?(=180grBiiii). 

0 1 3 74Sf 

8 1 6942f 

24 10 J6'642f 

408 11 6 8674 


(4) W 0 ^htt umd by Ewop00m*m*rcfutniM amd sup^ripr native tradert, 
1 PoUmn as os. awir. as (6»546’9 grmuia). 

40 PoUana i Viaa as ^ Ih* 

8 Visa SB 1 Maond » S3 lb. 

98 Uaimdt s 1 Gaad j or Boam 600 lb. 

6) Jmjp^rM wmykU pf th^ OovwmmmU of Indim, 

80 Tolalia » 1 Sear. 

40 Seen mm 1 Imperial Ifaoad (S2| lb. osoir.) 


VOL. 1 . 
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803. Likeab Measures. — N o Government order has been passed on this 
subject. The basis of linear measure in the south of India is the moolum, some* 
times called * cubit * ; this is the distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger of a full-sized man and averages about 19'7 English inches. A table is 
given below based on a combination of the native measures with the English yard ; 
this is in general use and may be taken as approximately coiTect with reference to 
the equivafonce of the English and native measures. [*] There is another ‘ ungoo- 
1am * differing from that ^own in the note, and signifying the distance from the 
thumb- joint to the tip of the nail ; this is about If of an English inch. Of 
these 24 make a gajam. The Tamuls have an * adee * or foot, averaging 10^ inches ; 
but it does not hold its ground against the English foot. The gajam of this Presi- 
denov varies from 26 to 39 English inches, but this is equally being superseded. 
In Madura and Tinnevelly the tutchacole or carpenter’s stick is equal to 33 English 
inches. In Trichinopoly the same measure is called tutohamoolum or carpenter’s 
cubit. The * bauham ’ or fathom is 6 feet 4^ inches English in Salem and Coimba- 
tore, but is 6 feet 64 inches English in Goontoor. The expression * nauzhivazhy ’ 
in Tamul means the road or distance that can be walked in a nauzhigay or 24 
English minutes, and stands for about I 4 English miles. Seven nauzhivazhy make 
one caudam. 

804. Square Measures. — No Government order has been passed on this 
subject.’ In square measure the native land-measure which still holds its ground 
is — 144 inches = 1 square foot, 2,400 square feet = 1 munny or ground, 24 munnies 
as 1 cawny, 484 cawnies = 1 square mile. The cawny is in proportion to the 
English acre as 121 to 160. The use of the English acre is becoming very 
frequent. In Vol. II, App. XO, are given the varieties of land-measure for the 
whole Presidency. 

805. Measures op Capacity. — The scale of measures of capacity, dry and liquid, 
used in Government transactions is — 8 ollucks = 1 measure or puddy, 8 puddies 
*= 1 mercaul, and 400 mercauls = 1 garce. The oUuck here contains 124 cubic 
inches English, and 20 ollucks are equivalent to 1 English gallon. The table at 
foot shows the exact dimensions of the Government measures of capacity. [•] The 
Government recog^nize also a parrah of choonam, made of 5 mercauls ; this contains 
4,000 cubic inches, English. The Imperial measure of capacity, which it was the 
object of Act XXXI of 1871 to introduce (= a measure containing one Imperial 
seer of water at its maximum density, weighed in a vacuum), has not yet been 
applied to this Presidency. It cannot be said that the Government measures of 
capacity are at all prevalently adopted by the people. In fact in the greater part 
of the Presidency there are no actual measures of capacity, these measures depend- 
ing in reality on the weight of different conunodities used in connection with them. 


[*] Madbas Linear Measuee with incorporation ot the English Yard. 


4 QngoolAinB or TLunibs-breadth ^ 1 Hand -breadth 

or di(fitB-breadth. 

5 HRDd-brettdtbs 1 Span. 

2 SpRos 1 Catlt or Moolam. 


2 Moolotns 
2 GsjRroa 
2^000 Turidaou 

4C0SS 


s* 1 Yard or Gajam. 

S3. 1 Fathom or Tutidam. 
= 1 Cow. 

» 1 Caudam (10 milei). 


Gotbrnxent Meahvhkm op Capacity. 


IfeMores. 


Dopth and 
diameter in* 
side, in 
C7Undrio 
inches. 

Siie for praoUoa, 
ia inches. 

Oapacit/ in 
cubic 
inche*. 

Weight of rain-water 
contained by each mcsnurei. 

the water being at 8(f of 
Fahrenlieit'a thermometer 
in lb. AToirdupois. 

Parrah 


i7*aoso 

IHamr. | Depth. 
Square. 

20 X 20 1 X 10 

4.000 

LE. 

144 

OB. 

0 

VHB . 

5 

CBS. 

0- 

Heroaul 


10*0616 

Cylia 

10-2 

drie. 

00 

800 

28 

12 

13 

22 

4 nuiroaiil 

1 do. 

... 

7*9850 

8-9 

7-6 

400 

14 

6 

6 

24 


6'8a84 

6-2 

6-4 

200 

7 

2 

2 

12 

Haasuffo (Pnddj) 



6-0 

6-1 

100 

2 

9 

9 

20 

4 naasniG ... ••• 

... 

2*9920 

4-0 

4-0 

60 

1 

12 

12 

28 

1 do. 


S'lSM 

2-2 

2*1 

26 

0 

14 

6 

11 

Olluok ... ... 


RUSA 

S-6 

2-4 



7 

2 

6 

4 olluok 

•u. 

1-9966 

9i> 


64 

0 

2 

2 

17 

4 do. ••• 

• •• 

1-2N6 

1^ 

1-6 

2 I 

0 

1 

12 

22 
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Thus the seer measure is understood to be a measure which when “ heaped *’ or 
poured into the measure so tliat the grain stands in a cone at tiie top, will contain 
a seer weight of rice. A ” struck ” measure, which is loss usual, is that in which the 
cone of grain has been swept off with the flat of the hand leaving the surface of tlio 
measure flush. In the neighbourhood of Madras on the other hand and in some of 
the southern districts, the oi'dinary grain measure is a “ puddy " which, though 
variable, does not represent any weight. Oil, ghee and milk retail are the only 
articles for which liquid measures are used. The smaller grain moasures aremsed in 
these cases. Spii'ituous liquors are sold by the English bottle ; and by the “ dram ” 
which is considered of the old English wine gallon of 231. cubic inches, being 
thus itself 5‘775 cubic inches. App. XC in Vol. II gives tho local varieties of 
measures of capacity. For the purposes of the returns of food prices sent to tho 
Government of India, a thorough comparison was some years ago made of the local 
food measures in use, taking the form of a conversion of capacity moasures into 
weight measure. In each locality it was ascertained what was the recognized 
measure of capacity used for selling grain and salt, what was the capacity of this 
measure in cubic inches, and how much weight of ordinary rico it contained in 
terms of the tolah or rupee weight. The ratio between tho weight of ordinary 
rice and that of other grains and of salt having then been arrived at by two 
independent methods, similar results were established for the other commodities. 
In establishing tho ratio between grains and rice, one ratio for tho whole Presi- 
dency was decided on ; in tho case of salt however, the variations in diflerent 
districts, owing to reduction of weight by transport to places distant from smxrce 
of supply and other causes, were so considerable that several ratios had to be 
taken for the whole Presidency. The Board of .Revenue, who made these calcula- 
tions, are acquainted thereby with the weight of each principal commodity 
contained in each of the local measures ; and when the bi-monthly returns 
showing the number of mea.suro8 of each commodity sold for a rupee reach them 
from the districts, they are in a position to issue tables showing their price lists in 
terms of a single common weight. At present the unit of weight adopted for tho 
price lists is the Imperial seer of 80 tolahs, as mentioned above. 

806, Stami'ino ‘VVEianTS and Measobes. — A small fee is collected from shop- 
keepers, grain merchants, and others wishing to have their weights and measures 
tested and stamped in proof of their being of a fixed standard. The standards for 
this purpose for each locality (generally a talook) have been arrived at by local 
usage, sanctioned by tho Collectors. Standard weights have been supplied to 
Collectors from the Public Works Workshop. For testing measures a number of 
test-glasses have been obtained from England and distributed to districts. Eacfi 
Collector is supplied with two sets and each stamping establishment with one set, 
Tabaildars have been required to send a measure to head-quarters to be tested .and 
corrected and returned to the talook cutchorry to be kept there as a standard. 
The process is to correct the weights and measures which are brought so as to make 
them conform to this standard, and then stamp them. Multiples are recognized 
but not other varieties from the standard. A uniform rate of fee is now charged 
in each district varying from 4 pies to 2 annas for each measure tested and stamped, 
and from 'the proceeds a small establishment is maintained for doing the work. 
This charge does not include what is paid to the smith who impresses the stamp. 
The fee is not collected under any mw, but the benefit of the arrangement is 
appreciated by the people, and many come of their own accord from long distances 
to have their measures tested and stamped; the object being to establish confi- 
dence with their customers. The receipts and charges up to 1873 wore assigned 
to the general revenues, on the understanding however that the charge.s should 
never exceed the receipts, but they were then transferred to Provincial Funds. 
The receipts and charge.** for six recent years are given in the foot-note.[“J The 
law relating to weights and measures is shown in Vol. II, App. LIV, under that title. 


P*] Stamfijio BjBOum amd Chabobs. 

Becoiptf. ChBTgef. 


lA7g.79 

1879- 00 

1880- 81 


17.834 18,586 1881-88 

18.713 15.843 1882-83 ... 

15,390 14,100 1683-84 ... 


BeeetpU. Charge*. 

Bs> Ba. 

16.876 14.914 

18.091 15,831 
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807. Miscellaneous. — Terms indicating direction must be mentioned, to 
notice the native points of the compass. These are on land eight in number, 
without further sub-division, as shown below.[“3 The regent deities and their 
distinctive signs are attached to each. The Tamul terms are all Dravidian. The 
sense of direction by the sun is always present in the minds of the native popula- 
tion, and in conversation is much more frequently referred to than in Europe. The 
fishermen and iia'ive navigators of this Presidency use sixteen points of tho 
compass with Malay technical names. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

808. iNTaoDucTioN. — The Government maintains for Protestant officials an 
ecclesiastical establishment proper, at the head of which is the Bishop of l^Iadras, 
and the services of tViia establishment are extended to non-official Europeans and 
others resident within the Pre.sidency. The Government also pays the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Madras for a purpose hereafter mentioned, and pays or subsidizes 
Roman Catholic priests and Presbyterian and Wesleyan ministers as chaplains to 
the troops in military stations. It has the same relations with missionaries and 
mmisters of various denominations in stations where there are no suitable chap- 
lains. With the missionary Bishop.s at Tuticorin and Palamcottah, and with the 
Bishop of Travancore and Cochin, it has communications, but does not contribute 
to their emoluments. The Government builds, furnishes, and repairs cliurches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, for the use of soldiers, or pays for their sittings. 
Quarterly returns of baptisms and burials are collected from dissenting ministers, 
and also returns of marriages from those who are legally authorized to solemiiize 
marriages. 

809. Protestant Establishments in the Pbesidenct. — By the Statute 53 Geo. 
Ill, Chap. 155 (1812-13), provision was made for the appointment of a single 
Bishop for the whole of India} and the Sovereign wa.s empowered to grant to the 
Bishop such ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the exorcise of such epis<*,opal functions 
as His Majesty might think necessary for the administration of holy ceremonies 
and for the superintendence and good government of the ministers of the Church 
Establishment. Under the authority of this Statute lettors-patent for tho Bishopric 
of Calcutta were issued under date the 2nd of May 1814, establishing the Sec of 
Calcutta subordinate to the Archi-episcopal See of Canterbury, and constituting 
the Archdeaconry of Calcutta. Tho Statutes 3 and 4, Will. iV, Chap. 85 (1833), 
subsequently empowered the Sovereign to found and constitute the Bishopric.s of 
Madras and Bombay, and constituted the Bishop of Calcutta Metropolitan Bishop 
iuTndia. On 13th June 1835 the Bishopric of Madras was accordingly constituted 
by letters-patent, leaving the metropolitan jurisdiction only with the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta has also been further curtailed 
by the subsequent formation of tho Bishoprics of Lahore and Rangoon. The Statutes 
3 ami 4, Will. IV, Chap. 85, also provided for the appointment of two Chaplains 
of the Chiu'ch of Scotland to bo inducted and ordained by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh according to the forms and solemnities used in tho Church of 
Scotland, and to be subject to tho spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all 
things of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. Tho law specially affiecting the Church 


Boltb Indian Points qw the Compass. 


English i^smos. 


Hindoo regent deity. 


His sign. 


North 

Nortb-eest 

Kesi ... 

Sooth-eest 

South 

South-west 

West 

Northtwesfc 


Vndshk 

V udagiibnkk 

Kishakk ... 

TongiAbokk 

Terkk 

Teomerkk 

Merkk 

Vadnmerkk ... 


Ooobftirsm god of weolth 
Eesannyan 

Indrsn, god of the atmosphere 

Ago j* gwl of fire 

Yafoan, gud of hell 

Nirrity, s gisnt ... 

Viux>ons.ii» god of tees ii&d mere 
Vayoo, god of wind 


I Elephant. 

I Crow. 

- Thunderbolt. 
Smoke. 

Lion. 


Dour- 


Bolt. 

Ass. 
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of Bngland is found in the following enactments (1) Bishop — 53 Geo. Ill,- 
c. 156) s. 58 j(A.D. 1812>13) ; an Act for continuing in the East India Company for 
a further term the possession of the British territories in India, together with 
certain exclusive privileges ; for establishing further regulations for the government 
of the said territories, and the better administration of justice within the same, and 
for regelating the trade to and from the places within the limits of the said 
Comi»ny*B charter — 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 86, ss. 89-100 (A.D. 1833) ; an Act for 
effecting an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the better govern- 
ment of His Majesty's Indian territories, till the thirtieth day of April 1854 — 
5 and 6 Viet., c. 119 (A.D. 1842) ; an Act to enable Her Majesty to grant furlough 
allowances to the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay who shall return to 
Europe for a limited period after residing in India a sufficient time to entitle them 
to the highest scale of pension — 15 and 16 Viot., c. 52, s. 2 (A.D. 1852) ; an Act 
to enable Colonial and other Bishops to perform certain Episcopal functions, 
under commission from Bishops of England and Ireland — 16 and 17 Viet., c. 49 
( A.D. 1858) ; an Act to extend the provisions of an Act of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth years of Her present Majesty, intituled “ An Act to enable Colonial and 
other Bish^s to perform certain Episcopal functions, under commission from 
Bishops of Englfuad and Ireland ” — 34 and 35 Viet., o. '62 (A.D. 1871) ; an Act to 
enable Her Majesty to make regulations relative to the leave of absence of Indian 
Bishops on furlough and medical certificates — 37 and 38 Viet., c. 77, ss. 7, 8, 12, 
13 (A.D. 187^; an Act respecting Colonial and certain other clergy — 43 Viet., 
c. 3, 8. 3. (A.D. 1880) ; an Act to amend the Law relating to the salaries and' 
allowances of certain officers in India ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 
(2) Archdeacon — 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, ss. 49, 50, 89 (A.D. 1812-13), (see above) — 
4 Geo. IV, c. 71, ss. 3 and 4 (A.D. 1823) ; an Act for defraying the charge of 
retiring pay, pensions, and other expenses of that nature of His Majesty’s forces 
serving in India ; for establishing the pensions of the Bishop, Archdeacons, and 
Judges ; for regulating ordinations ; and for establishing a Court of Judicature at 
Bombay — 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 85, ss. 98-101 (A.D. 1883), (see above) — 43 Viot., 
c. 3. g, 3 (A.D. 1880), (see above). (3) Chaplains— 4 Geo. IV, o. 71, s. 4 (A.D. 
182^, (see above). (4) Churoh of England ulergy generally — 59 Geo. HI, c. 60, 
B. 1 1819) ; an Act to permit the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 

the Bishop of London for the time being to a^nit persons into Holy Orders 
spcially for the Colonies — 37 and 38 Viet., o. 77 (A.D. 1874), (see above)— Act 
AV of 1872, ss. 6, 10, 11, 28 and 29, The Indian Christian Marriage Act. (5) 
Church of Scotland Clergy generally — 3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 85, s. 102, (see above) — 
Act XV of 1872, ss. 3, 5, 31, The Indimt Christian Marriage Act. The details of 
the lew are given under the heads of “ Archbishopi” " Bishop, ” and “ Archdeacon ” 
in Vol. II, App. LIV. 

810. The Madras Ecclesiastical establishment proper consists of a Bishop, P] 
an Archdeacon (who^ must be one of. the Chaplama and is appointed by tno 
Bi8hop),[*] 40 Chaplains (including the Arohdeabon), and a Begistrar. The Bishop 
superintends the spiritual work of the diocese j holds oonfirmations ; ordains, 
licenses, and exercises iurisdiotion over the dergy ; visits all the stations at 
which clergy are looaf^ and manv of the outstanons, as a rule once in three 
years ; inspects the r^fistens and other church books ; recommends to Gtovemment 
the appointments and removal of Chaplains ; reports upon the advisability or 
otherwise of proposals for new churohes, improvements in churches, changes in 


w*' lUneh ISSl. at.B«r. Odll, B.D., ponweiBtod SSlh J«im 1881, tMUllad *7th 

MOTamW Um. (3) ViMWMfy Bukm.— Rt. Bw-. Robwrt CpMwdO, M.B., coaMonUd 11th lUrch 1877. Bt. 
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any of the ecclesiastical arrangements. The Archdeacon attends more particularly 
to the details of church establishments, church furniture, cemeteries, repairs, 
budgets ; and communicates with the Government on these subjects. No special 
pension attaches to the office of Archdeacon, the ordina^ Chaplain’s pension only 
being granted to holders of the offide. The Chaplains are divided into two 
classes, senior and junior, the proportion of senior to junior Chaplains being 15 
to 25. Promotion to tlio senior class is attained upon the completion of 10 years’ 
service, or earlier if the nximber of senior chaplaincies at any time falls below 15. 
Chaplains are required to serve 20 years for a full pension. Seventeen of those 
years must have boon spent in actual service. Smaller pensions are granted on 
retirement enforced through sickness. Retirement is compulsory on the completion 
of 25 years. One of the Chaplains is appointed by the Bishop to be his Domestic 
Chaplain. The others aro appointed by the Government to the charge of stations, 
33 in number, counting each sub-division of a station as one ; as shown in 
Vol. II, App. LXXIV. Every Chaplain at a station in which there are European 
troops visits the schools and hospitals under stated rules. To several stations are 
attached outstabions ; these are visited periodically by the Chaplain of the station. 

811. Besides the Chaplains there are other European and a few Eurasian 
clergymen, who are either in receipt of grants-in-aid from Government, or are at any 
rate under the spiritual direction of the Bishop of Madras. Some of these minister 
to European congregations who are not entitled to the services of a resident 
Government Chaplain, and some are missionaries. The former receive their salaries 
either from one of two societies for providing additional clergy, or from local con- 
tributions, or from both ; the Government in all cases allowing a grant-in-aid. A 
list of the stations served by this class is given in Vol. II, App. LXXIV. The mis- 
sionaries, as sudi, aro not connected with Government, but are wholly maintained 
by the various missionary societies, especially the Society for the Propagation of tho 
Gospel, and the Church Missionary Socioty.[*] For tho stations, see the lists in 


[*] SKBTcn History r.y Protestant Mi.s.sion8 in Southern \ vt > iA .~^ lntroducti < m , — An account will hero bo pfiven of 
each principal mUsinn in the order of their liiRturical origin, with some concluding rpmarks on tho aumo aulijoct viowod 
geographically, (2) Missions viewed CnRONOLOoiCALLT — The Danitth Afitaion. — Tho first miasion in Southern India, und 
in fact in any part, of linlui was tho Danish oiio at 7'ranqucbar- Tho Orst misHionaries vrero Ziegenbaig and Plutsclmu, 
who came out in 1705. They und. with liiMo sympathy, ,-iud worn intich opposed by tho Govurnori who iiimlly imprisoned 
Ziogonoalg for four inrnths. Soon afterwards three now missionarios cijiTne out, who also oppc/Sert their prodoccssorH. 
In spite of those drawLio^'iks the niisHtoa obtained 160 <^nvcrts in throe years and a half. The first contribution inade 
to Indian Missions from Kngland was by the Propagation Society (established in 1701) in 17u9, the amount of tho 
oontribntion being with memo books. To 1711 FluUchau went home to lay the state of matters before tho King 
of Denmark, who after this took some interest in the affairs of the mission. In 1714 Ziegenbaig went homo and 
afterwards proceeded to (England, where bo was recoived with enthusinam. Ho returned to India in 1716, and died 
in 1719. Tho miHsion was now loft in the hands of Sohnitse, DshJ, and Keisteomaober, by the flnt of whom, the 
translation of tho Bible into Tumul, originally commenced by Ziegenbaig, was oomploted in 1725. The Madras Govern- 
ment opened schools at frunquebar, and the mituiumanes were placed in charge of them. By the end of 20 years the 
number of converts whs 676. In 1726 SchultKO established a mission in the town of Madras, ^terwarda taken over by 
the Society for the Pronrjtion of Christian Knowledge ; which in 1730 sent Mr. Sarturius to take charge. Medical 
missionaries were als*? sent out in 1732, whose iiifiuenco seemt to have been groat. Mission stations were now formed 
at Negapatatn, Sadrss, Fort 6t. David, and Cuddalore in 1737* Sartorius diwd in 1738 and was succeeded in 1740 by 
Kiemander, who romainod at his post throughout the siege by the French in 1746. During the next 10 years the 
oonverte incroased by 3,612. When the iTrenoh captured Madras in 1746, the mission-house was destroyed, and 
Fabricias who was in charge of the mission, retired to Pooiicat. After tho retom of the English to Fort St. George in 
1748, the buildings of the Uonian Catholic Mission at Vepery were presented to the Protestant miaeion. In July 1750 
the great missiouary Schwarts came out. At the end of 50 years* work tho result was 11,000 converts. In 1768 the 
French again besieged Fort Rt. Gc>.rge, aud occupied Black Town- Fabrioiua then appealed to Lally, who generously 
protected the mission. In 1760—62, churches were erected at Triohinopoly, Cuddalore, and Pollam. Bchwn^s settled 
at Taofore in 1776 and founded a mission there, aud built a church in 1779- His personal influence with all classes was 
BO great that la 1779 the Governor of Madras sent him on a political miasioii to flydor Ally. During Hy dor's subsequent 
devastations, complete ooufidenoe was placed in Schwarts by the natives* and Hyder respected him eo much as to issne 
genersl orders to his army to allow Sohwarts to proceed wherever be wished. Twice when the Fort of Tanjore was 
threataned with famine, Sohwarts by his excellent management mlieved it. Afterwards when the British Govmment 
took temporary charge of the Tanjore Kingdom, Sohwarts was appointed a member of the Committee of Inipeotion at 
the urgent request of tho Resident. At the death of the Tanjore Rajah, Sohwarts was appointed guardian to his 
adopM son, and also placed in cha^ of the Court of Justice at Tanjore. He died in 1799 after forty-eight yoam 
of uninterrupted work. About this time the Danish Mission became involved in peounia^ dilBoulties, as they could 
not oommniJeate directly with Denmark in oonsequenoe of the war In Europe i they were however liberally helped by 
the Society for the Ptximotion of Christian Knowledge. In 1814 Sohnarre 9mA Ehenius came out, the tatter to Madras. 
In 1816 there were 600 converts in Triehlnopoly xuadw the charge of Fohie. All these missions were finally transferred 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Goml, and the Lmpsio Lutheran Mission. (8) Soeisfy /or tho JF^oitation of 
tho Ooopol in Foroi^ Prtrt#.--Tbe 8.P.G.F.F. was organised in England in June 1701, and at the same time was 
looorporated by charter, by King William the Third, for the reoeiving, managing, and disposing of funds contributed 
for the rsiigioiis instruction of the Queen's snbjecU beyond the sees i lor the maintensnoe of clergymen in the planta- 
tions* ooUnuaUi and factories of Great Britain ; and for the propagatton of the Gospel in thoee parts." In fact it was to 
provide for the ministrations of the Church of England in the British Colonies, and to propagate the Gospel amonv 
the native Inhabitants of those countries- The Somety began Hs labours in India about 1728* through the instamonta- 
lity of some of the German missiouaries who frequently virited Madras from Tranquebar* and tbs co-operation of Lewis 
et^hsnaon and other obaplaing, as well as Mr. Pitt, the then Gdrentjr of Madras. Tho factory of Madims was distin- 
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Vol. II, App. LXXIV. Native clergymen, Tamul, Teloogoo and Malayalam, con- 
stitute a third and continually growing class. The Bishop is assisted in the super- 
intendence of missions and the native church by Bishops (now two, located at 
Tuticorin and Palamcottah) consecrated for the purpose. The affairs of the native 


ffuUbad in hnriug tbe flr»t VruU^atant ohnrcb built in it hj Mr. Streyniham MiMter. Sobultze wan tho firat miaaiouorv 
Appointed and eupported by the 8.P.C.K. in 1216 or 1^28- In 1818 the ti.P.G. voted £5,000; and in th« aamo yter 
took.ohnrge of the direct missionary oporations hitherto in the hands of the S.P.C.K, and managed by 
uiistionaries chie^ sent ont from the college at Copeobagen. 8ome of the Ittiter, such as Schwartz, Fabriciiis, Goricko 
and others, wore men of great eminence. Tho Diocesan Committee was fanned by Bishop Bebor in 1822 or 1823.' 
(4) Thm Zoadon Aftssionary Society. — The first station occupied W the London Mission in tho Madras Presidenoy 
was the city of Madras in 1804, in charge of the Rev. W. Loveless, and afterwiwrda, in 1805, Vizagapatam, 
in charge of tho Rev. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges. In 1806 work was commenced in Travancoro by Rev! 
W. T. Uingletaube ; jand in 1810 in Bellary by Rev. %lohn Bands. Bangalore was occupied by Ile». ide.Hsrs! 
Laidlcr and Forbes in 1820; Cuddiipah by Rev. W. Howell in 1822; BaTem by Rev. Henry Crisp in 1827; 
Coimbatore by Hev. W. B. Addis in 1830; Visianagram by Rev. W. Dawson in 1852; and Nundiaiil bv IIht! 
H. D’. Johnston in 1855. Tho head -quarters of the Nundiaul Mission , were trauslorrod |to Gooty in 1881 by 
Hov. W. W. Stephenson. At all these stations, in addition to preaching^ much attention has been given to the 
ixlucation of the young of both sexes. Many of the missionaries have also aided materially in the translation of 
the Holy Boriptures, and in other literary work. The io^al ntnul)er of converts at all tho stations is now 54,543. (5) 

Tfi« Church Mimonary Society. — The Chur^'h Missionary Society sent its first missionaries to South India in 1814. Two 
missionaries were sent to Tinnevolly, at the request of the Hev. Mr. Hough, Chaplain of Palamoottah, in the year 1820. 
Mission work in the kingdom of Travancoro was commenced in 1816, and in the Kistna aud Godavary districts in the 
year 1841. All of these missions have boon maintained until tho present time. Of late years a now mission has been 
started amongst the Koois, a branch of tho Khond nation. At present in tbe South Indian Mission, excluding the 
diocese of Travancoro and Cochin, tbero arc, connected with the society, Rurtipoan clergymen, 20 ; native c^orgy 76 • 
the majority of whom are paid by and are under the direction of tlio Native Church Councils, bodies to whom certain 
powers of self-government are given, and to whom the society gives a grant-in-aid to meet the expenses of the 
several pastorates uuder them. The number of Christiiias is 50,955, of cucecbumetis 14,254. There are in the mission 
two second-grade colleges, six high schools, and a large number of primary sch(X)ls. In each largo station, there is a 
l>oarding school for boys and girls. Tho total number of scholars in tho Sooiety's schools is 20,903. The Native 
Christians raise for church ex ponses aud charitable objects about Rs. 41,000 a year. In the diucoso of Travancoro 
and Cochin there are eight European missionaries, 16 native clergymen, 18,589 Christians, and 1,308 catoobumefis. Tho 
scholars in the schools amount to 5,404. (6) The Wee^an Missv.mary Society . — Tho first Wesleyan ruissiouary was sent 

to Madras in 1818 from Ceylon, where Wesleyan Missions had btH>n established for sumo years. In 1821 a chapel was 
built in Madras, and tho same year Negapatam, as being on tho highway between Ceylon and Madras, was fixed ui>on 
as a second centre. The work of tho mission has from that time bwu carried on in and aronnd these two places z that 
is to say in Madras and the Chingloput district in the north, and in Negapatam and the Tanjore district in tho south. 
To these was added in 1847 tho town and neighbourhood of UVtchinopoly, and in more recent years a j>art of the Coiiuba- 
tore district with Caroor as a centre. During the first 20 years tho missionoriot devoted thomeolvos almost exclusively 
to preaching to the English soldiers and to tho European and Eurasian oommunities, hut as their numbers increased they 
devoted more of their time to vernacular preaching and to elementary edluoation. In 1851 a change of policy with 
referenoe to thsir educational work took place, and many of the vomaotilar schools wore Olotod to make way for lurffo 
central institutions designed to give English education. The chief operations of the miMiou CA>usist now in *• a " 
** V’ ▼«»'«»culsr evangelirtio and pastona work, “o” English and vernsctilar schools for boys and 
girls, d an industrial orphanage at Caroor, ancl'^e” medical and zenana work in Madras and eUewberef The 
following are the statistics of tho mission :~-number of missionaries, both Europeans and natives, 19} number of 
catechists, 36 i number of school toacbore, 249; number of scholars, 5,166 ; number of Christiaiis, 2 335. irrant 
from England (in 1884) Rs. 86,107. (7) The American Madura Jlfisrimi — Tho American Madura Mission was ostablished 

in 1834 and is the youngest of three miasiona ostablished in India and Ceylon by the American Board. The Rev. MoBars 
Uoiaington and Pf>or were sent by the older minsiou at JafTna, and through their efforts a ff>oting was crainod iti 
Madura and the work was thoroughly inaugurated. Binco <hun tho work has boon continuously and sut coMfullv 
couductHd to the present, when the Christian community numbers 11,516 souls, of whom 2 ,:k> 8 am oommunioautii 
More than one hundred missionaries, mnlo and female, have joined the mission from Amorioa during its bistorv 
Of these twonty.fivo are now engaged in tho work. Those are aided by 377 native agents, of whom eigh toon oro 
ordained. The educational work of tho mission is represented by 200 schools in which about 6,000 boys and irirls ani 
being educated. The highest of those institutions ts that at Pasoomullay, which is a second-class collevo'^ (8^ Th^ 

Society hM it. »*me f«.m the city of B Jl;! I» S witeerUod 

1819. lo 183« the fo.t muaiouane* wore .eat out to lodiu. umoog them the fampiui Hebiob. Tl.oy urrivod i„ 
UunpkireiD South Cuo^ on tho 30th October 1884. The mimion wm reinforced in 1886 by four und^n 1810 
by Are new MriTuti. Beeidc. HeuRuloro they begun work ut Bonoro in Xorth Cunuiu. nt Dhurwur in the 
Muhtuitu ooontfX, und ut Telticberry in Uulubur , in three diSoront lungougei, vi*. Tooloo, Cunurete und lluluMiun 
i; d-trict wu. ul«> Uken up by thi. mirnion Und the eo3S' of C^.' The“e^e 

etotionu, und in connection with them there ur» ubont neurly 100 rilWo. in which mnre^iT 
rende. Speeiul brunehe. of thie miuion ure oeonpiad indurtriuUy, ri«., in printi^ wauriuu und Ula ' 

Themme utlfen^i^ Omnuno^ und Cullout. ‘^Thi. Im, purt tb^ wor^lLd^’e ^ .”tS?“M7rr 

mistioMnes,wlulsi in the eoclesiasti^, in itineiating and school work there aiw employed ^miasioLrios and 
73 cntechisu and native preachers. The converts number 6.500. In schools there are 2,700 (9) 

Bspliif ToUoyoo Mutisn.— The Rev. Bamuel 8. Day opened work In the city of Madras in 1886 but romnvM) win 
in 1M0.„ Wmk te the Nellor. diitrict wu. fe, from UMS eiried^J!^ Se ^ LTwZ« n n 

Bee. J. O. CleuA opened work in Ongole in 1866. The mimion now hue 14 prinoipul etution. 20 
M.OOO oommu^te. The lurgwr p5t of the oonemU hu. oome from tbe Km J^d {hrXktnT 
prinnipul wfanoto urn n high mhool in Ongole, u tbeologinul mmtnarrin ....i *' 7 ’.'“ 

Nelinre. (10) Tkt Ptn Church o/ Scotland Vtuun.— Thel^ Cbu^af Sootlud^imion wu i'" 

i. insw ..a .. .k. i_ inu . oommonoed by the 



Mimton fnrtitaiion,’' und linoe i8»e, whek other'mimteii t^k »”isju”ta 

Madras Christian Ootleae.** The fint associate of Mr. AtkdArarm wmm «>Vm w . maDagemmit, as The 


held tqi U^tAbmnmit in 1884. At un euriy period in it. hW, tiiTE »>• 
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ohorobes, in matters not spiritual, are managed by oounoils composed chiefly of 
native clergy and laity, and by the committees of the missionary societies. The 
native church councils are of two kinds ; the smaller of district councils, and the 
larger or provincial. 


under-gntdittiM in the ooUege; The Chrietimi College le the lergeet eflUieted inetitntiori of the Madraa Unircrvit^ and 
tehee n lending piece in inflnencing ell higher education throoffhoot the eon th of Indie. Beeidee its educational work 
the hee eereral netire oongregetione, end* beeidee toe profeeeore end Chrietien teechors in the college, it 

employed in 1SB4 flTe European end more then eerentj Netire Chrietien egente as ordained clergymen, preach ern, 
oateohiete, end teachers. (11) The h§ip»ig JSvan^^ieal /miheran KMion.—The Danish Mission has been continued hy 
the former Dresden now Erangelioal Lntheimn Mission Society since 1841. This Society was romored from Dreedcn 
to Leipsig in 1848 for the purpose of enabling yonng mimon oandldates to hoar cheologioal lectures. (12) Thtt 
American Evang^lieal Lutheran if iff ion.— -This miwion was founded in 1848 by the Rer. 0. F. Heyer, and was handcxl 
orer to the Foreign Misaionary Society of the Lutheran Church in 1848. Mission etetions were establiahod at Goontcxir 
and Polnand, and the work of the mission progressed so favonrebly that In 1861 the North Oerman Missionary Society 
transferred their mission at Rajahmundry to its care. In 1859 a new station was established at Samuloottab, so ihni 
the mission then numbered four stations. Owing to the mril war in America the resouroes of the mission were much 
tried so that for want of funds to support missionaries the whole of the four mission stations were at the end of the 
yev 1886 plaoed under the ohargo of the Ber. Dnangst. The proepeet of new missionaries at this time was slender, 
and proposals were made to trailer the Rajahmundry and Samnloottah mission stations to the oare and poMossion of 
the Ghnrch Missionary Society ; but the Pennsylvania Synod protested against this transfer and the Rev. 
C. F. Heyer, who had since retired, was again sent out in December 1869 to aasome charge of the stations till 
aasistanoe oonld be prooured. Shortly after this he was relieved and retoming to America died in 1878, aged 81 
years. In 1871 the Rev. Unangst returned to Amerioa, leaving the mission work m oharge of Mr. Cnlly, an evangelist 
of the mission. While in Amerioa he visited the Synods and a number of congregations and Sunday schools, and 
aroused an interest in the mission. A oonferenoe was constituted for the transaction of bneiness, and Mr. Cully was 
the first who was ordained by it to the ministry. Mr. Rowe, another missionary who was appointed in 1874, was 
called the ** children's missionary,*’ his work being in oonneotion with Sunday schools. The Women's Missionary 
Society of the Lutheran Ghnrch reeolved to assome the support and expense of senana work and of the girls* schools 
in Goontoor, and for this purpose appointed Miss R. M. Boggs as their missionary. (18) The Areot if iff ion of the 
Xojormod C/yureh in Amertea . — The following are the statistios and facts. Founded in the North Arcot district in 
1851 by Rev. M. M. Scudder, Sr., D.D., M.o. 1862 — Rev. Messrs. William W. Sondder, M.A., and Joseph Bcndder, k.a., 
arrived i a medical dispensary was opened in Wallajahpett | stations ooonpied were Vellore, Cbittoro, and Ame^ ; 
the Aroot seminary for boys, and the female seminary, both boarding schools, were established ; Spiritual Teaching " 
in Tamnl and Teloogoo and " Jewel Mine of Salvation " In Tamnl wore published. 1866 — Rev. S. O. Scudder, Sr., m.a., and 
Rev. J. W. Sondder, m.a., arrived } Christians increased from 160 to *860. IS^B-^rCoonoor Qoenpiod ; church built in 
Vellore | ** Sweet Savours of Divine Truth " in Tamnl pnblished | Christians 459. 1857 — Church built in Chittore ; 
ChrisUans 610. 1859 — Rev. J. Mayon, M.A., joined i Pnlmanair ooenpied | churches built in Amee and Coonoor g 

Rev. Andrew Sawyer, first native pastor, ordained i first village came over to Christianity g Christians 679 ; 
Rev. Joseph Sondder, k.a., retired. 1860— Rev. J. Chamberlain, ]|.a., k.o., and 8. D. Scudder, Esq., if.A., m.d., arrived ; 
Christians 612. 1861 — Rev. John Sondder, v. A., M.o., arrived r Christians 796. 1862 — S. D. Scudder, m.d., was ordained 
to the Goepel ministry} two Brahmins were baptised | Christians B28. 1862.— Throe villages joined ; Madanapully 

wae ooonpl^ } preparandi school for Hindoo converts was founded g Christians 1,021. 1864 — Her. H. M. Scudder, 

Sr., D.D., M.O., retired i three villages joined i Christians 1,124. 1866—" The Bazaar Book, or Vernacular rroaoher's 

Companion" in Tamul was pnblished g Christians 1,124. 1866— Aroot disponsary opened in Ranipett g female 

seminary building at Chittoro completed g eight villages joined ; Christians 1,625. 1867 — Three villages joined g 

Chrifltianf 1,723, 1868 — Aroot seminary building at Vellore completed; "Sahodara Sungam," or Society of Brethren, 
to aid indigent Christians, was founded g "Jewel Mine of Salvation '* in Teloogoo pnblished g thirtoon villages joined ; 
Christians 2,094. 1869 — Rev. J. Mayon, m.a., retired; translation into Tamul of the Heidelberg Catoohism published ; 
throe villages joined g Christians 2,16^ 1870 — Mis s e s M. Mandsville and Jos^hine Chapin joined g four villages 

added ; C^istians 2,27A 1871 — Four villagec joined ; Christians 8,478. 1872 — Rev. Messrs, w. W. Scudder, p.d., 
and S. D. Sondder, m.d., retired g Rev. B. J. Hieren Joined; two Hindoo girls' schools opened in Vellore; thirteen 
villages added; Christians 8,250. 1878— two villages added; Christians 2,725. 1874— Miss Chapin retired; 

H. £ Sondder, Jr., m.d., and Rev. J. H. Wyokoff, m.a., joined; Christians 2,623. 1876 — Lying-in hospital opened at 
Ranipett ; Christians 2,452. 1876— Rev. E. 0. Sondder, Sr., 1C.A., rstired ; Tiodivanam ooonpied ; Christians 2,674. 
1877 — Rev. B. J. Hieren, m.a., retired ; Christians 4,398. 1^8 — Branch dispensary opened in Wallajahpett ; Chris* 

tians 6,808. 1879 — Christians 5,686. 1880— H. M. Scudder, Jr., M.D., retired ; also Miss M. Mandovillo g Christians 
6,100. 1881— Rev. J. W. Couklin, m.a., joined g Native Fastors* Aid Sooioty founded g Christians 6,277. 18H2 — Rev. 

L. Hektns, m.a., m.d,, and Rev. E. C. Sonddor. Jr., m.a.. Joined ; Christians 6,371. 1888— Miss M. H. Scudder joined g 

Christians 6,405. Statistics at close of 1888. — Missionariee 7, assistant missionaries 6, native ministers 4, cate* 
chists 86, assistant catechists 16, masters in Anglo-vemaonlar sohools 80, readers and schoolmasters 28, village 
■ohoolmasters 19, sohoolmistresses 11, colporteurs 6, female Bible readers 7, principal stations 8. village outstations 
80. sohools 88, boys in schools 1,314, girls in sohools 608, communicants 1,626, total of Christian adherents 6,405. 
(14) The Strict Baptist Mistian . — This mission was established in Madras in Deoember 1866 by H. T. Doll, missionary and 
superintendent of the mission. It has ton centres of evangelical work g one in the Madras District, two in the Ch ingle, 
put District, and seven in the Tinnevelly Distriot. In December IBBI M&e mission was established in the TInnevelly 
Distriot I but prior to that time there were Baptiste of some 80 year^ standing, or more* in certain parte of that dis> 
triot. The following are the statistioe : — Miseionaries 2 males and 1 female, 3 native ministers, 1 native preacher, 
and 14 teachers, senana woman 1, chnrohes 7, oommnnicante 210, adherents 260, Hindoo caste girls* school 1, Hindoo 
caste boys' sohool 1, ont-ceste schools 6. There ere also 8 indteenbos English Strict Baptist chiurohcMi. (18) Tho 
HmmuuMUihurg JBvanffolieal Luikoran Mission . — In the beginning of 1886 a missionary named H, Mylins, sent by the 
Hermannaborg Mission from the cnee kingdom of Hanover, Joined the aoothem part of the Nello^ Distriot for the 
pnrpoee of iaangniuiing a misaiem* After some diffionlty he proonind two pieces of land, one at Naidoopett, and one at 
Qoodoor. Boon after, three more missionaries, Messrs. Dahh Petaraen, and Bmnotte^ arrived. The first mission-house 
wae built in 1867, The then Collector of Nellore, the late Mr. Boswell, was instrumental in extending the mission. 
The mhskm has since been gradually inoreasing Md now has seven statikme in the Nellore District, three in North 
Aroot end one in Cndd^pah. Abont 1,100 Hindobs have been baptised up to the present date. (16) The Canadian 
BqprisI Teloogoo Mission . — The Canadian Bi^itist Teloogoo Mission oomuum^ operations in 187A when a station was 
opened at Oonanada in the Qodave^ District. Daring tibm nest yssr a station was opened at Bimlipatam. At the 
cfoee ol the year 1884 there were sU mlssloQ stations, s%bt miswotisriss and their wives, besides one senana lady 
worker. The nnmber of ohuroh members wss 1,717. (17) Missiow r tS M SD sr Distucts.— T he following paragraphs 
give some Information under this head. (18) Norik and Amik Arotd smd Sadmn I>iseriete.-wThe 0nt mttoba in Aroot 
was founded at Ouddalore in 1787 at the instigation of Bartorlus. Twenteyears before this, in 17X7 Ziqgenbaig had 
oommeooed a school there. The mlssiiiin \was finally tr a ne te rred to the ftwaa g a t fon Boelety, and flonrlriied. Ifore 
extensive operations were undertaken by the Amsri ean R e forme d Protesteat Dutoh Ohnrdh Misrion under Dr. Steniy 
Scudder, in 185a Heestabliahedamissionat Aroot and was Joined by other members of his foaify, In 1865 the Pkopa* 
gation Society transferred to them the Yellbre jyid Obittore wistions In 1878, 84 villages near Madanapnlly simulta* 
noonsly embraced Christianity. The Dantdi f m th s r an Bosls^ sf Oe p s nh a gea oovimsaesd a miarion in thte distriot 
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812. At every station where there is Government church property two gentle- 
men appointed by the Government to be Lay Trustees form, with the Chaplain as 
president, a church committee. The duties of Lay Trustees resemble in some 
respects those of churchwardens. They also conduct Divine service in the absence 
of the Chaplain. The churches for European congregations are, with rare 
exceptions, the property of Government. One of the churches in Madras is the 
cathedral of the Madras Diocese. Two Chaplains are assigned to it. But there 
is no chapter ; nor are there any distinctively cathedral officers. 

813. On the 31st of March 1884 the total number of Protestant clergymen 
in the Diocese of Madras was 232, of whom 38 were Government Chaplains ; 2.5 
were Europeans or Eurasians employed in education, or ministering to English 
congregations, or retired ; 2 wore Bishops superintending parts of the native 
church; 40 were European and Eurasian missionaries; 124 were native p.astors ; 
and 3 wore native clergymen otherwise employed, or retired. By the last returns 
the number of European and Eurasian Christian members of the Church of 
Eugland was 23,587. The returns from the mission stations of the two principal 
missionary societies are given bt’low.[*] 


in 18G1, and in tho same year tho Church of Scotland opened onont Vellore. In Salem tlie I^ondon Miftfiionary Society 
had at date 14con^^C);(ationfl ; this miBMioa wna founded ta 1827. At a recent date theijo districts contained 

4,530 converts, and 77 tiohools with 1.972 jnipils. (19) Cudtlapah, Kumoot, and N^Ui/re DitiricU. - Thi'tje dwtricts 
contained at a recent date 13.79S Ohriatians, mostly of low caste tribes. The Propagation Kocicty Mission commenced 
in 1817 and the Ijondon Society Mission in 1822. The American Baptist Missiou began operations in 1840. This 
uitmion has six tboological and training schools. The Free Church Mission which was started in Ncllore in IH-tO is 
chiefly educational. The Hormanusburg Lutlicran Society of Uanovor has six stations to Nelloro, estabtished siuco 
1865. (20) Kifttna, Qodavery^ Vizagapafam and Oanjam. — Kiatna was occupied by a (iSerman Imtlteran Society of 
America in 1842, which started another missiun at Fnluaud soon after. The Church Missioniu-y Society was stai tud 
in 1841 by Noble, Fox, and Sharkey, iu 1838 a mission was started in Qodavepr, called the Godnvery llelta 
Mission, wmch is quite independent of any external holp. At Hajahmundry the American £vattgolica1 Lutherans havn 
several missious. The London Missiou Society tu Viaagapatam was started in 1805 by Cran and Pesgrangos. This 
mission has been much engaged in tbo translation of the Scriptures into Telwgoo. The Oencral Baptist Boidoty starlod 
a missiou at Berhampore in Ganjam in 1837. (21) Bfltarg and MyiK>rs.-~The missions in Hollary and Mysore are 

chiefly among the Canareso. The London Society established a mission at Bellairy In 1810, by means of the i{cv. John 
Hands. Another nussion was founded at Bangalore in 1820. The Wesleyan Mysore Missiuns were started 50 y<;ars 
ago, by Messrs. Hoole and Mowat. The oldest mission in Mysore is that of the Propagation Boric ty, founded at Banga' 
lore in 1817. In 1871 this mission bod no European agent on the spot, an instanoe of self-government in the native 
church. ($2) North Travcuncoro and North Travanoore and Coohin has been inhabited by Syrtau Christians 

from a remote period, Attho beginning of the sixteenth century, Vasoo da Oama found these Christians si*arcely 
subject to any Hindoo king, but with potty rulers of their own. They weare afterwards much persecuted by the I'orta- 
guese. in 1816 the Church Missionary Society sent three missionaries to Travanoore, at the request of Colonel 
Monro, the Besident* These missiouarieB formed a council in ooujunotion with the Motran or Syrian Bishop, for the 
management of all the Syrian churcluw. Mutters wero coudacted in this maunotr without any difficulty till 1838, when 
objections arose and the union was dissolved, the ondowment of the previously founded Syrian college being dividctl 
between the Meirau and tho Society, to be used for cducattug Native Christians. (23) Boalh 7'rauancore. — Tho inissiou 
in South Travancore was commeucod in JH06 by Ringletaube of the London Missionary Society, lie left tho place in 
1815, and was never heard of again. In 18)8 his place was taken by Mead and Kuill, who lived at N^igarcoil. (24) 
TinnsrcZli/. — ^This district contains a largo number of Native Clxristians. The mission was originully an outstation 
from Tranquebar, and iu 1771 a Dutch Christian went to reside at Palamcottah. Jmnicko joined the misBiou in 1791, 
and carried ou the work by continual visitations. During an outbreak of the Poligars, the Christians were exposed 
to much pertecution, but afterwards Gobricko travelled through tho district, and collected the congregationa again. 
In 1830j 10 missionary districts wore fortnod. In 1829 those missions were surrendered by tho Christian Koowtedgo 
Society to the Propagation Society, which appointed Rosen to manage thorn. In 1836 a ci>Dtroveniy rose as to whether 
ordinationTby sm &iglish Bishop was indisj>ensablQ in the case of oatochists, in oonsequence of wh' :h Khenius and tho 
other German Missionaries left the S^>ciety and formed themselves into the German Evangelical Mission. Bishop 
Corrie tried to adjust tho difference, but failed. Kbentos died in 1838, and in 1839 half tho separated cungregatioua 
reunited with the Church Mission, and the remaindor in 1840. The Propagation Society meanwhile flourished, one of 
the most eminent of its members being tho Kov. now Bisboo Caldwell. A echism now arose among the Shaunar con- 
verts which resulted in the formation of the Hindoo Church of the Lord Jesus.'* They have rejected everything which 
appears to them to have a European origin, amongst others, infant baptism, tbo ordained minister, and the use of wJuo 
at the Lord's supper, the unformentod juice of grapes being substituted ; they also observe Saturday as tbo Sabbath, 
instead of Sunday. (85) Madura . — The work in this district was origioally oommeuoed by the Tranquebar Danish 
Missionaries. It was afterwards nominally under tbo Christian Knowledge Bociety, but was then again transferred 
to the Propagation Society. Tho most im^iortant missions in this district, are those of the American Board, which 
oommenood operations in 1834. A seminary or theological college was founded in 1842. There are now 11 contra! 
stations in this district. 


[*] BTXTtsTtcs 09 Misuon Statioks. 

Sorisfy/ov ths Propagation qf the Gospsi. 
Number fyf rillsges in which there are Christians, 9^ 

Do. erf clergy ^ 

Do. of catecnists 

Other agents 

Baptisms during iks year 2,575 

Church MUoioaary Soeirly. 

Number of Tfllages in which ihara are Christians. 

Do. ef olefgy 

Lay agnnts (men) 

Do. (wesnsn) 


1,148 

05 

sou 


Number of Christians ... ... ... 

Catechumens ... ... 

Grant from England (which does not inclode 
special funds) Be. 


43.363 

16.788 

1,32,600 


Number of Cbristtans 40,042 

Cateobumens ... 14327 

Grant from England (wbiob does not Include 
special funds) Bs. 1,90,048-8.0 

157 
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814. Catholic Establibhuents in the Fbbsioenct. — The Catholic establish* 
rnents of Southern India are to be classed as missionary in the sense of not beine 
State establishments. Their history is briefly sketched m the foot*notes [*] and [*j. 


SsxTCB Himcobt or Catholic Booth Indian tfiseioNS Gchc&allt. — Saint Thomaa in Indta.— The origin of 
ChrLitienitj in India ie obaouro. The tradition generally accepted by CathoUca oonuecta it with Saint Thomo** the 
Apoatle, who U said to have preached on the east coast) and dnallj to have been murdered at the Little Mouut near 
hladrae. Many years later the Patriarch of Babylon hearing of the desolate state of the Church in India, s*)nt out 
bishops of the Syrian rito, the existence of which to the present day in the Mala 3 ralani conntry is thus explained. Abont 
4SS A.D., Neetorianism made its appearance in Malabar. Other authorities coiiBidor that there is no evidence of 
Saint Thomas* presence in India, and maintain that the ftrst Indian Christians were Mauicheans or Ouoetics. 2. The 
fir$t muthmitic mission. — The first Roman Catholio mission arrived in India from Portugal in 1500, and was composed of 
Franciscan monks. In the same year, Father Pedro do Covilham was martyred. The Bret bishop in India was Duarte 
Nunez, a Dominican (1514-1517) ; and John de Albuquerque, a Franciscan, was the first Bhiliop of Goa (1539-1655). 
3 > Xavier t and the Jeeuits . — The Jesuits commenced their labours in the East in 1542, their first missionary being Saint 
Francis Xavier. He completed the conversion of the Paraoars in Tinnevelly, who were nominally Christians before, 
having received Portuguese protection against the Mahomedans. Xavier died in 1552 at San Chan, a small island off the 
coast of China, and was buried at Goa in 1553. Poonaycauyal in Tinnevelly was the scene in 1549 of the death of Father 
Antonio Criminale, the proto-martyr of the Society t»f Jesus, and in the following year, several other missionaries lost 
their lives. Goa became an archbishopric in 1577. About 1598, the Archbishop of Goa. Alexis de Menezea, an Angastiniun, 
succeeded in reoonciHug the Indian Nestorians to Rome, and at the Synod of Dfuniper(Oodiyampooraoi near Cochin), the 
affairs of the Indian Christians were settled. The Syrian rite was retained after il had been purged of its Ncstorianism. 
4. ^e$torianiem . — About fifty years later, omissuricH from Babylon caused the whole coniumuity to relapse into Ncstori- 
anism, and the wars between the Dutch uud the Portuguese at this time impeded tho action of the Catholic missionaries. 
In 10^ however, a mission of Carmelite priests arrived, ami suoceoded in recovering nearly all tho Indian Christians to 
Homo. A certain number HtiJl adhere to the Neatorian rite, and are split up into various factions, with several rival 
bishops. 6. Robert de Aobili vnd othere at Madvra . — The Jesuit mission to the M^ras coast dates from 1606, and was 
founded at Madura by Robert do Nobili (died 1656). Other well known missionanos were John do Britto (martyred in 
Madura, 1693) and Beschl the great Tamul scholar (died circ. 1746). They laboured in Madura, Trichinopoly, O'anjore, 
Tinnevelly, B^om, Ac. 6. French Jesuilg in the Cc^matic . — The Jesuit Mission of tho Carnatic was of French origin, and 
commenced about 17CX>, with Pondicherry for its centre. Much good work was done by those early Jcsutis. Much of 
their influence was duo to tho fact that they lived and dressed just like tho natives, and Robert de Nobili eveu ga\e out 
that be was a Brahmin. During the seventeenth and eightoonth centuries, religions troubles and diflicultics ns to casto 
observances rose in Soutborn India through the action of the missionaries. The Portuguese also gave some trouble by a 
claim to appoint the Archbishop of Goa, while tho Dutch advonturors persecuted the Catholics along the coast. Tlio 
literary activity of the missionianes was, however, very great. 7. The JeauiU suppressed in Europe . — The work of tho 
missions was brought to a termination by political events in Europe. lu 1759 Portugal broke up the Bocioty of Jesns 
within its dominions, seized its property, anti imprisoned its members. France did the same in 1764, and to preveut 
greater evils, the Pope, Clement XIV, in 1773 was forced to suppress the whole society. The French Revolution 
followed. Those events deprived tho Indian Jesuit missions both of priests and resources, and for a long time they 
IsJiguishod. They had persecutions also to contend against, as Tippoo, about 1784, forcibly circumcised about 30,000 
CatboHcs of Canara, and doported them to the country above the ghauts. 8 . The Society o/ Jesus re-established. — In 
1814 the Boeiety of Jesus was ro-established, and under Gregory XVI (1831-1846) its missions revived and have since 
made great progress. Discord is still caused however by the claims of Portugal to appoint tho Archbishop of Goa. 9. 
General tsceount of the misaione . — The Roman Catholic missions aro maintained by many of tho European nations, and 
are nearly equally divided betvs*eeu the secular and regular clergy. Although nil aro directed by Europeans, at least 
seven-eighths of the Roman priests are natives. Several natives havo also been bishops, some of them l.H-ing Brahmins. 
The missioDS are presided over by bishops (vicars and ])n>fccts apostolic), the delogntos of the Pope, who go\'erzi8 the 
missioDB bimseU without the intervention of tho hierarchy. Bide by side with the sixteen vicars apostolic, the Arch- 
bishop of Ooa has an extraordinary jurisdictiou over a certain number of Catholics outside his dioccac, and scattered over 
all bvt chiefly found in tho south. The jurisdictiou of the prefect amDst olio of Pondichrrry is con fined to the 

French possessions. The native Catholics in the whole of India number 1,317,802, there being 1,088,940 in British India 
and Kanva States, 245,318 in Portuguese territory, and 38,54a la Frenob territory. They are most uumeroos in tho 
Native Btiates of Travanoore and Cochin. Veerapoly (in Travauisui^), smallest of the Roman Catholic vicariates, 
oonUint ibe hurgeat number of priests and GathoRos. These are chiefly the descendants of the Nestoriajns ronverted to 
Borne in the sixteenth oentuiy, and aro divided between the Syrian and Latin rites. The ^oman Catholics in India 
seem to be steadUy increasing, chiefly in the south. The converts are chiefly of the agricultural class, but are by no 
means ooaflned to tho low castes. The principal Catholic educational ostablishments in Southern India are the Jesuit 


colleges at Negapatam and Mangalore. There ore not many English priests, so that Catholic missions have much 
difflonlty in maintaining colleges and schools where English is tne vehicle of higher education. The pecuniary resources 
of the Catholio missions in India are somewhat slender, their main support being derived from two great Catholio 
organixations, the assooiation for the Propagation of the Faith, and the Boeiety of the Holy Childhood. Tho former 
contribates Rupees 2,44,640 yearly to Indian minions, and the latter Rupees 1,23,000, making a total of 8,67,640 rupees. 

[•] Bk-mtcu Hibtosy or Catholic Mission of Madhab. — JVstich Copvchm Aftmon. — Tho Catholic mission of Madras 
was founded by tho Capuchin fathers in the year 1642, with the sanction and »p^bation of Pope Urban VIII. Father 
Ephrmimde Nevors, a native of Auxerre, brother of M.do Chateau, Councillor of Paris, was the first missionary of the order 
who came to Madras. Destined for the mission of Fe^ he arrived at Surat and travelled thence by land to Masulipatam 
in hopes of finding there a vessel to take him to hia imssion. In this he was disappointed, and under advice he proceeded 
south to Madras, where, be was assured, he could easily obtaitt passage. On his arrival he met with a cordial reception 
from the few Catholics then to be found in tho English factory at Madras. They proposed to him to remain with them, and 
their proposal met with the approval of the president of the settlement, rather Ephraim deemed this a favorable 
opportunity for establishing a new mission for his order and consented to remain on condition that tho project was 
approved by the Holy Bee. He accordingly wrote to Rome and represented that there was a prospect of more satisfactory 
imssion work at Aladras than at Pegu, and in the courso of a short time received the intoUigence that'the Pope fully 
^proved of the project and raised the Capuchin mission of Madras to tho rank of a Preiecture Apostolic. Father 
fiSoruin was soon provided with a reaidenco and a humble place for celebration of the mass. (2) Disputes with Portuguese 
Missien.-^ThB Portuguese mission at Saint Thomd had been long fence established, but Portugal was then ond for years 
previoi^y unable to supply the requisite number of persons for the missions in the East. By the Brief ** Xtsi Pastoralis^* 
of 1683 the then ''cigntng Pontiff, Urban VI II, invited missionaries, both secular and regular, to enter tho Eastern mis- 
sion. TTie establishment of a Prefecture Apostolic at Madras was however ilistasteful to the IVirtugueso ecclesiastics at 
Baini Tbom^, and although for a time friendly feelings seemed to exist, yet in 1649, when Father Ephraim was on a 
visit to his co-religionists at Bsint Thom4, he was seized by some officers of the Goa Inquisition, placed on board a small 
frigate which was then ready to nil, and carried off to Uoa. Father Zenon Debauze, a Ckpuchm, who came to India 
wiUi Father Ephraim, repaired at once from Sufat to Ooa to effec-t, if possible, his friend's release. Failing in his attempt, 
he came to Madras and adopted the following measure to effect his aoliverarce. Knowing that it was the custom of the 
preeidentof the Saint Tbom4 factory to perform some devotions on certain days in a sm^l church outside the factory, 
ne with the aid of a few Iriahmen seized hun and incarcerated him In a room in Fort Saint George as a hostage for Father 
Ephraim, promising to set him free as soon as it should be known at Madras that Father Ephraim had been liberated from 
tha Goa Inquisition. The president however, after some days, affected his escape, ana this stratagem fell through. 
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There are no Catholic Bishops’ sees in the Presidency, but Vicariates Apostolic have 
been creat^ by the Pope, and the Archbishop of Goa has been given extraordinary 
jurisdiction by the Pope beyond Portuguese territory. The Vicariates are presided 


Father Eplmim vaa indebiod for his roln&so to Abdoollab Cooib Khan, Ki^ of Goloondah, with whom ho became aetjuamtod 
onhU war from Surat to MasuUpatam. The kinf^'s army waa then in the neighbourhood of Saint Thorod, and when 
he heard of the troachory pmetisod on Father Kphraim, he threatened to deetroy the Fotiu^ese factory if ho wero not 
■et at liberty before the expiration of two months. The threat was conreyed to Goa and Kj^raim was sot free alter au 
imprieonment of 22 months and 22 days including the time spent on the there. (15) JU^trittiona ly tha Ooventmant . — 

thirty years passed after bather Kphraim's first arrival at Haaxas before bo succooded in erecting a convoniesit 
<diuFch. At length in 1675 one whs erected m Fort Saint George and opened for Pi vine service under the protection and 
with the approbation of the Governor, Sir William Langhome. The Governor ordered a salute of cannon and a volley 
of small arms to be fired by oil soldiers in garrison In honor of the dedication of the new church. A complaint was 
forwarded to the Court of Directors by the Reverend Patrick Warner, the Protestant Chaplain of Fort Saint George, against 
this act of the Govenior. His conduct wuh uiarWi by an expression of the Court's displeasure, and within two years 
he was recalled. Tho Government orders of the next few years provided that Iho Portu^^tuisc priests who camo to reside 
iu Madras should be watched in all their w^vemanU and removed from the town as opportunity offered. Protection was to 
be gi ven to Fathers Ephraim and Zenon, who, as stated in tho orders, had ever behaAcd themselves witli all due respect to 
the Govemmont of the phtce and to tho English intorosts. Rules were laid down to be observed on the cccasion of mixed 
marriagw, the baptism and education of chihirt.n begotten and bom of such marriages. On the oco.aidon of mixed 
marriagoe,* tho Protestant chaplain exaclofl an oath from the contracti^ parties tliat all the children should he brought 
up in the IVotartant xjBligion ; but iu a report of his to the Court of Dimtors in January 1676 he expresses his wonder 
file oath was seldom or never oluterved.. Tho ('alholic religion makes it a sin to take such an oath, and still more to 
observe it. (4) Opening cf a Church in Black Toum, Madraa . — From a Directory of Fort Saint George preserved in tho 
public records and dated ifith Augiut 1688, it i^ears that there were four Capuchin fathers then residing in Fort 8aint 
OMTge, Fathers Ephraim, Theodosia, IVirenzo Pereira, and Salvador. Besides the m^w church in Fort ISaiut George, the 
Capuchins had a small church or chapel in Black Town, ul»out midway between the foi-t nnd the church in Armenian 
Street, This chapel was very much out of repair iti 1692, and pennission was p-siiUjd hy thts Govt.'mor for its rcjuiir, but 
with exceptions and restrictions, it was not to bo enlarged, nor rebuilt higher and stronger than formniy, nor 
must it in any way be prejudicial to tho surrounding houses nor to tho freedom of th« fort guns, 'ilicrc is .'i ropy of this 
agreement stul preserved in tho Armonian church at Madras. (6) Firat half of righuaftth eenfun/.-^ln half a «• . ntury 
after Father Ephtaiin cjiine to Madras, his congregation had increased from 80 to 8,000 souls. DtKublcd hy age and by 
his long services, ho applied to lh« Governor for permission for another Capuchin ])rioRt to reside at Mfulms, which 
jKsrmisaion was graciously granted by an order of Govemmont dated tho 2Sih Beptomber 1693. Duri»v' 
of the history of the missioti there is little to record, except an attempt on the part of the Bishop of Ssixit Thorne to exi m imj 
jurisdiction over the Capuchin futliers. This was TcsisUMl by the Governor in Cou.ncil, w'ho declare- in a gcncml order 
dat^ 7th July 1608, that no Bishop whatsoever of tho Uomaii Catholic religion had any [»owor or jurisdiction o^ t-r 
tho clergy or laymea of that pot suaflioii residing uncl».*r tho Govemment, In the yivir 1701, when the l/Cgutc.* Aj>o«toJie 
Bont by Pope Clement XI roque«lt‘il Father Michael Ange du Bongos to rneot him it Poudicheixy, th<: G over hue uit jiasstrd 
resolution that tlu.y would allow no one to exercise authority over tho priests of hladnis. Futlicr Michuel was ftu'bidderi 
to leave the town, and the nflieers were ordered to provent him if he should attempt to go without U\e gates. At this date 
and for many subsequent yours the Capuchin fathers were hold in high esteem, and when charges wero brought against 
them the Government of Fcirt Saint Goorge, under tho prcwidoncy of Edward Harrison, in 1716 iMire festimony an to tlirir 
charaoter, declaring that the Oapuchin fathers '* have always aemeaned themsolvos in so handsome a mennor, both in 
spiritaal and temporal affairs, as to givo no just cause of complaint to us, their representativf^s ; their conduct has la^n 
regular and agreeable U) their prohuisiou, nor bttvo we ever heaixl of or retoarked any action of theirs that would occaHiem 
the least soandol to their order.'' Amongst the Capuchin fathers of those days special mention taiy bo made of Father 
Thomas de Poictiers, a man of superior Tuerit and ability. By his thrifUness and economy, Father llioinas haul accumulated 
a large sum of money, the grcxitcr portion of which we are told he employed in building a church and residence for the 
Capuchin fathers in Fort Saint George. Tho two buildings cost nearly one lakh and a half rupees. In addition to the 
property pmtras by the Capuchins in Fort Saint Goorge by the will of Peter IJskan, a wealthy Amienisn, daUtd 19th 
January 1750, the ch'irch or chapel of Our X^ady of Miracles, with all the building, garden and ground belonging iu the 
some church, were placed under tluur :ib^olntc and free po&session. (6) Second half of eighteenth century , — In 1744 war a as 
declared by England ami nst France. Madras was taken by tbe French iu September 1746. ITufavorabte ropurts were 
made of the conduct ox tho priesU and tho Catholic inhabitants t.u tho occasion of the lowi* Wng attacked hy the French. 
Aooordingly in a general letter of tho X’ourt of Directors dated 27th January 1747, and addi’OMsid to the Governor and 
Council of Fort Saint David, Catholics and thnir priests s'ore rtrictly forbidden, to dwell within the boundaries of Madras, 
and should any of them have l>eon employod in .plaeqs of trust, they were ordoitol unmodiatoly to be dimtissr^d. The 
Oapachin missmnaries of Madias wore now out of favor. One of them, Father Kcii6, was summarily transx>orted to 
Lkmoa, two others were ejectf)d from Fort Saint Geor^ and their fui^d church wore appropriated to tno uses of 

Goveraiaeni. Their church and Louse at Vopery wo\Ud liave been simiUrly oonfiscatod had it not been for the prot ost of 
Peter Uskan hixnsolf, who was then living. His death however which occurred shortly afterwards, afforded the 
Qoyenuneat an opportunity of carrying ' their original determination, and the church ana presbytery at Vopery were 


Oovenunentt under tho order of Gourt of Directors, a oompensation of 12,000 pago^ for the oonfisentions in Fort 
Saint George, and Vepery. It is said that the original cost of Peter Ddhan’s church and garden in Vopery was double 
the amount of the oompensatiou given and the origi^ cost of the church and hospice in Fort Saint George was six times 
the amount of tho compensation. In 1749, when the Capuchins were ejeoted nom the fort, they erected huts in the 
cemetery in Armonian Street, where they were allowed to remain for aeven yean imd whore they built a house and laid the 
foundationa of a church. In 1756, when Madras was attacked by H. Labourdonnsis, they were ordered to quit the town 
and TVffU to Poolicat, siherc they remained until the siege of Madras was raised by iJally in 1769. The house of the 
Capuchins in the Armenian Street cemetery was taken up by Govemxuent for a hospital, and was retained as such for 
foorteen yean. The Qovemment, at the request of Father Sevearini, grated an allowance of 15 pago<1as per month for 
the time that it was oocupiod os a hospital, and for so Iona as it may continue to be appropriated to that use. Al>out Ibis 
time the conduct of Oovenunent changed with regard to the relationship existing between the Capuchin fathers and the 
BUop of Saint Tbomd. Heretofore his spiritual authority in the British posses s ions had been denied, but at this period the 
British p o e sa s doos, like other places round the coast of Coromandel, were acknowledged to be within his diocese. Tn 1787 
the pro p erty of the mission also was placed under tho cbaim of four syndics appointed by Govemmont, and tho Ktiperior 
of the Gspuoliins was obliged to rende/an ozoct account of toe funds belonging to Die Capuchin mission. Matters both 
qiritual and tempoml remained in this condition for about twenty-seven years. In 1 SI 4 Father Fidelis, tl^ then Superior 
ci the misBion, considering the famishing of imch accounU to laymen an indignity to the community of the Ckipuchins and 
an illegal exaction, refused to render accounts lor the future. He compl^ea to Govemmont and was refmed to the 
Smprane Court, After a lengthenod law suit, which lasted nearly fonr yean, a verdict was given in favor of the Capuchins, 
and Che syndios were ordered to asoign over the funds and securitiee in their poesession to the Capuchins, to be adminis- 
tend by the Apostelic Prefect. The oewt of this soit to the Capuchin missum, altho^h the verdict was in their favor, 
Mounted to over 10,000 rupoes. During the next few years the Capnohins appeared frequently in theSupreme Court of 
Madias either as plaintiffs or defendants, and as the old aeootmte shenr, had to expend another snm of over 10,000 mpeee 
M taxed biUa of eosto between p l ai ntiff s s aid d s fe n d a nte . (7) iftestomtA seficerw..--4>n the ISth March 1808 the Reverend 
Frthw Joto Baptirt was anointed Prelert djpostoUe of the Madres mieslon, and continued to fulfil the duties of his office 
im the end of 1834. At the requert of theChthoUos of Mediae, ths Holy See about the middle of that year appointed. the 
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over by titular Bishops. The Roman Catholic Bishop, or Vicar Apostolic of 
Madras, receives a stipend of Rs. 500 per mensem from the Madras Government 
for famishing ecclesiastical returns. The Archbishop of Goa controls all the 
Portuguese clergy serving within the vicariates. There are thus two establishments 
of Catholic clergy. Boundarie.s and other statistics of the vicariates and the 
archbishopric are given below. [’] In a table below[*] is aLso given for comparison 
a list of all the vicariates in Southern India and immediate neighbourhood with 
statistics. The Indian Vicariates not here mentioned are Bombay, Agra, Patna, 
Punjaub, Calcutta (including Chandernagore), Central Beugal, Eastern Bengal, 
Northern Burmah, Soutliern Burmah, Eastern Burmah, the Malayan Peninsula, 
and Siam. There are no legal onactments in this country concerning the Catholio 
church, except incidentally. 

816. TttAVAWCoBB Bishopric. — -The ecclesiastical supervision of the Church of 
England in Travancore and Cochin, formerly exercised by Bishops of Calcutta and 


Berearend Duuol O’Connor, a distinguitthod member of the Augtuitinian Order in Ireland, a« tho first Vicar Apostolic of 
Madras. He was consecnited Bishop by the Right Reverend Doctor Murphy, Bishop of Cork, on the 3rd August 13;i4, and 
shortly afterwards left Xrelwd tor India with u few missionaries and ecoUttiastioal students. His reception in Madras was 
cordial. On tho 24th April 1838, in. tho Pontificate of Gregory XVI, the Bull fnuUa p^ofelare was issued, in which it is 
decreed that all those countries which were contained in the diocese of Moliapore or t$aiut Thomas, and which as yet 
wen committed to the care of no Vicar Ap^tolic, were to be united to tho Vicariate ApogUilio of Madras, and that tho 
jurisdiction and eat^ ecclesiastical and spiritual authoritr In those oountxies shot4d belong honcoforAvard to the Right 
BoTerend Daniel, Bishop of Baldes and Vicar Apostolic of Madras, and to his successors. Doctor O’Connor shortly after 
xnceivinK and publishing this Bull claimed jurisdiction over the churoKes of tho Saint Thum4 mieaion and appointed a 
day for his installation in tho church of Saint Thomas at Mylapore. os Vicar Apostolic of Madras and Mylapore, in 
accordance with the terms of the above-mentioned Bull. The eccleeiastical authoriti<« at Raint Thome refused to allow tho 
installation to take place in that church and also to recognize the force of the Bull multu p^ceMare sioco it was not transmitted 
to them by th^ Govenunoni of Goa or Portugal. In 1 839 Doctor O’Connor’s health having broken down, the Right Reverend 
Doctor B. Carew was appointed Bishop of Edr^ssa and Coadjutor Vicar Apostolic of Madras. After some time Doctor 
O’Connor retired from the mission, returned to Ireland, and remained in the Augustinian liouse in Dublin to (he date of his 
death in 1869. Towards the tfiid of IH41 Doctor Carew w.is appointt;^! Archbishop of Edossa and translated to Calcutta ns 
Vicar Apostolic. Doctor John Fennolly, who was then one on the staff of the Royal Col logo of Majmeotb, was appointed 
Ms successor. He was consecutited in Ireland and arrived in Madras on tho 2.3rd January 1842. At that time tho 
Vicariate Apostolic of Madras comprised not only principal portions of this Presidency, but tended to the north as far 
Mtbe Godavery, and to tho south it included the present South Arcot District.. T’hc Tcloogoo missions in Goontoor, 
Kumool and the Cdiiiigleput Districts then belonged to the Vicariate Apostolic of Pondicliorry. By a mutual arrangeuicnt 
entered into Mtwoen the then Vicar Apostolir of Madras and Pondicherry, and approved of by the Holy Sue, tho missions 
north of tlmPMsur were cetlod to Madras and the missions south of the Palaur to^ondi cherry . Owing to tho ini-ii*usc in 
numbets of the Chnstiaus in those missions, it was considered ad\dsabie by tho Holy Ree to subdivide the Vicariates 
Apostohe of Madrao and Pondiolierry, and in 1846 tho old VTcariato Apostolic of Madias was thus Hubdivlded. The 
Vicanale Apostolic of Madras was Uoncefoi th bounded on the south by the River Ptilaurand on t he north by the Kistna. 
rbo new Vionnnte of H vdirnbad was to bo bounded on the south by tho Kiatna and on the north by the (Jodavery. Tho 
Vic«nBt;0 Apoatohe of ViaigapaUm waa to be boundo-l on the wuth by the (Jodnveiy and to include within it all that 
;^rt of Indm Miuth of the l^ngal territory. Tho Vicariate Apostolic of Pondicherry was also subdivided into tho 
\i<»nate8 Apistolic of I ondicJierry, Mysore and Coimbatore. Tho boundary of the new Vicariate of Pondicborry was to 
inctodo all that Ofmntxy lying betwoon the Palaur on the north and the Cauvery on the south. The Vicariato Apostolic 
of Mysore was to oompnso the torritorioa of the Rajah of Mysore, tho British provinces of Cwirg, CoUegaul and part rd tho 
W™ud ; that of C^imUtoi o to mcludo the coUectorate of Coiiubatore, tho Neilghornes, and the Chittoor talook in tho 
Cochin territory. (8) \0imt %ncumbenU of Ri#topric.-~l*he Right Rovearoad Doctor John FoaneUy died on the 2Rth 
jMua^ 1868 anu was 80cc;cedo4 by his hrothorthe Right Itovorend Doctor btephon Kennolly, who, after on administration 
of twolvo yoars, died on tho 3r«l May 188U, and was in his turn succoedod in the Vicariato Apostolieshin of Madras bv 
the present incombont, the Right Rovorend Doctor Joseph Colgan. ^ 


CT ViCABUTM, Ac.— ricariafe Aposloltc of Madras.— -Erootod 3rd July 1832. and confirmed 26th April 1834. Extend- 
ing along^e sea coast of Coromandel, from north to south (from tho month of the river Kistna to the mouth of tho 
P^nr) 300 miles; from east to west (from Madras to MoodguU) 400 miltse; bounded on the socth by tho Vicariate 
AixMtolio of Pondicherry and the Vicariate Apoetolio of Mysore; on the west by the Vicariato Apostolic of Bombay • 
•ad on the north by tho Viconato Apostolic of H/dembad. Total Oatholio population 68,688 souls, ris 46 7^ 
nMoot to tha Vionr Apostolic and 6.844 nndor the jnrisdiotion of the Aiobbisbop of Ooa. Area in square mil.; 47 rbi 
F teaH^ jipo$toUe of Pondiebsrry.— Erected 8 th Jnly 1836, and Srd Jnne 1837. Bounded on the north by the river 
Falanr, which eeparates it from the Vioariate Apoetolio of Madras, on the couth by the river Cauvory, which senamtes 
it f^ the Vioariate of Madura ; on the east hy 60 miJoe of the ooa« of Coromandel, from the raoath of the iSiUur 
to the mouth of the Vettaur, one of tho many streams by which the waters of the Cauvery are disoharued into tho Bay 
of Ben^ I ud on the west, partly by the Mysore territory, whioh forms its common honndai-y with the Vicariate 
4P***^y ^ 57 the river Cauvery. which, in iu southerly coarse, separates it from the Vicariate 

1* '84,863, yis.. 173,198 nnder the Vicar Apostolic 1 3.473 under 
the juris^ion of the fteftet ApoetoHo, and 3,681 suhieot to the Arohbisbep of Ooa. (3) FicuriotTlfpestoIie V Fvsooo. 
patom.— Erec^ Srf Apnl 18W. Esto^iw along tha Bay of Bengal from Cuttack to the month of the a^verr : 
bonnM on the north by the B^gtd ^idmoy t on the weet 1^ the Bombay Pieeidency : and on the south by An 
VieMiate Apo^Uo of HydoinbmJ. C^holio ^nlation about 18,188. The Vicariato A po^Uc of Visagnpatam is one 
^ tte e^nnra India. In it thera Is no priest, cbntob, or coogrcMtion subject to the Arc^^p of Goa. 
(4) V%eap^ of Cstmhatm.— Erected to 1830. Bounded on tha north by ibe Vioariate Apoetolio of M^i«, on 

tha <7 the Vicart^ Apostelic of Manmkm and Veenpoly, on tha anrt by laa Vioariate Apollo of Pondichmy 
and on ^ B(»a by ^ Violate Apcetelfo o« lOdm and tha monntaina of Travanoore, Tha Vioariate ino^^ 
Oolleoterate of Coimbater^ **«• OoUegaul ; Sad. tha MeilghMriee j Srd, tha talooke of Paigbaqt 

rituiiad in the wmtb of Wynnod in the western declivity of the whants in tha 
taiook in the Cochin tatritery. Gnnaral population of tite Vionriate 3,000^000. 
mi?* *?»i*w*” Hern rite thw le no priest, ehneeh or congre g ation subject to the Archbiehopof 

Goa. ( 6 ) Pieces Aporio^y Madi^.—Xi«oted in 1848. Bonnded on tha nm^ ^ tha Vfowiate Apoetolio of Pondi- 
riwrryi on tte iMh.v^ by the Vieari^ Apoetblie of Coimbatora 1 ea tha wmit by tha Vioariate A^^t^ of 

ra tha eaet and sonth.eaet by about 180 miles of sea coaat, •»te.iAl..|. (^im Nemna^ to Cam 

Vicariato dontoina 166 ebnroba^ and 661 cbapalo, and ia gg r ra d by 66 prioato. CatboBo fMonla^ui 17 A 1 A 0 
16i,e6» under the Vienr Apostolic, and 24,800 under the ArohUshop^ Otm ( 6 ) Pirar iuts .^stolie cf 
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since 1835 by Bishops of Madras with the tacit consent of the native rulers, was 
transferred in 1880 to a Bishop consecrated for the purpose. Under the Act of 5 
Victoria, commonly called the Jerusalem Bishopric Act, a Royal License was issued, 
dated 16th July 1879, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, authorizing him to conse* 
crate. The consecration took place on the 25th of July 1879, and on the 27th of 
January 1880 the present Bishop arrived in India. His station is Cottayam. The 
number of Native Christians thus transferred from the superintendence of the 
Bishop of Madras was about 16,500 baptized and 2,100 under instruction. 


REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGES. 

816. Iktboduotion. — Under the Indian Christimi Marriage Act, India No. XV 
of 1 872, [*] marriages may be solemnized by (a] any person who has received episcopal 
jurisdiction ; (b) by clergymen of the Church of Scotland ; (e) by any minister of 


Eraeted in 1863. Tha Vicariate ApoRiolio of Mangalore U bounded on the eonth by the Vicariate Apnetotic of 
Vaerapol^, on the north by the .ArebdiooeBe of Goa, on the oast by ibeffhautB and on Die we»t by npwarda of 800 
miloB of Bea-ooadt. It varies in breadth from oast to wcist botvroon 40 and 60 miloB. It oomprises a portion of the 
CoUectorate of Malabar, froora Ponnany to Mount Dolly, a portion of the Collectorato of North Canam, and the whole of 
the Collectorato of Boutb Cannra. The Society of Jeans having been ordered by the Holy See in 1878 to undertake 
the charge of the vicariate, several mcmbeni of the Society arrived in December 1878. Sioco thou their number has 
iucreasod. They now number twority-niuo in all, of whom twenty-tiro are priests, four novicMiS unci five li y 
brothers. The Catholic population of the vicariate amounts to 76,000 souls, of whom more than 50,000 are i/ubjeot to 
the 7icar Apostolic, the rest to tho Archbishop of Goa. (7) ArcK-dioc 0 »e of Ooa , — The Franciscans arrived in Ooa in 1617. 
Pope Paul 111 raised that city to an episcopal see on the 3rd November 153 1, placing under its spirituHl jurisdiction ati 
tho Portuguese poaseasiuns from tho Cape of Good Hope to China. It was, however, made suffragan to the Arch- 
bishopric of Funchal, in the island of Madeira, to which over since 1616 all tho foreign missions founded by tho 
Purtugoose had been subordinate. The 6rst Bishop appointed to the See of Goa having died before his dopartiiro 
from Portugal, the Pope invested, with episcopal auChority, a Francisoan friar, named Doiu Fr. Joao de Albuquerque, 
who took charge of his diocese in 1538, and established a chapter in the same year. It is divided into the Volhab and 
Novas Conqoistas, or the Old and Now Conquests. The former, which name under the Portuguese sway at an early 
date, comprises the three provinces of the Ilhas, Salsette, and Bardes, with an area of 48, 102, and 73 square miles, 
respectively. Tho latter, conquered at a comparatively recent date, consisie of four divisions oomposed of the following 
provinces : — Pornum, 73 square miles; Hicholim or Uatngrama, 67 square miles; Satari, 111 square miles ; Ponda or 
Aotras, 76 mile* ; Canacona, 113 square miles, Rmbarbacem, 186 sqoauro miles; Cacora, 6 square miles ; Chaiidrovady, 
37 square miles ; Balli, 67 stpiare miles ; Astagrar, 77 square miles. The last five are oollootively known under tho 
name of Zambaulim, or Punch-Mahaul. The island of Anjodiva and the distrlot of Tiraool, having each on area of one 
eqoaie mile, are also, for administrative purposes, included in the territory of Goa. 


[*] SuMHAar or rue Catholic Statistics op Soutrcen Imdu, Ac, 


Vicariate Apostolic of 

Bishops. 

Priests. 

Catholic 
population . 

Catholic 

schools. 

Children at 
Cath. schools 

Glider Abp. of Ooa, 

Priests. 

Population, 

Madras 

1 

40 

46,744 

61 

8,901 

19 

6,844 

Hyderabad 

1 

9 

8,268 

16 

666 

2 

700 

Visagapatam 

1 

27 

13,664 

36 

2,800 



Poudicherry (Prefecture included) 

2 

110 

186,835 

67 

4,755 

4 

2.691 

Mysore 

1 

88 

26,800 

39 

2,174 

... 


Coimbatore ... 

1 

27 

24,027 

87 

1,276 



Madura ... -• 

1 

66 

176.869 

166 

6,840 

n 

24,600 

Quilon 

3 

87 

83,000 

76 

8.476 

9 ' 

14,000 

Veerapoly... ... 

3 

409 

281,600 

600 

9,276 

18 

18,000 

Mangalore 


58 

60,000 

46 

2,746 

1 20 

86,000 

Jaffna ... 

i 

37 

75,000 

106 

8,097 

2 

1,600 

Gaudy 

1 

6 

12.226 

10 

3,000 



Colombo ... 

1 

27 

116,000 

180 

8,000 


L770 


[*] SsercK HftTOtT op Chahobs in thb Law in tiis Indian Cmexstian Harhiaqb Acts. — The offico of Marriage 
Registrar was created by one of the provisions oontained in Statute 14 and 16 Vic., cap. XL, ontiilod an ‘*Act for 
Marriages in India,'* which was extended to this Preeidency by the Government of India Act No. V of 1863. 'J'herc have 
been three repealt^ Acts since then ; India Act XXV of 1864, India Act V of 1866, and India Act XV of 1872. The Iasi 
named Act, or ** The Indian Chrieiian Marriage Act," is tho law now in force. The obj«>ct of the Indian Christian 
htarriage Act was to consolidate and amend tho eiiMtments relating to the solemnisation in India either by the Clergy or 
by a Cl vU Registrar of marriages of persons prolossing the Christian religion. Opportunity was taken to extend tho entire 
law relating to Christian marriages to British subjects in native allied states ; ana to remove ambiguity in tho pro\ tsions 
of the pre*ezisting law as to the submission of returns of marrisges soleinniaed between Native Christians by clearly laying 
down the rule the returns of such marriages, howsoever tl^ might hEPh been solemnised, wore n'lt required. The 
law isappUoable to aU OhrisMans, i.e., persons professing the Cbristwn religion ; and expression ■* Native Christians " 
includes the Christian descendants of natives of India converted to Christuixity, aa well as such oonvertfl. The most 
important amendment as compared with the previous law was in regard to the certifying of marriagee between Native 
Christians under Part V of Act V of 1866. By that Act, if the persons intending marriage had attalnod the age of sixteen 
yoare in the case of the male and thirteen years in the caee of the female, the marriage might be certified without any 
refereooe to the oonsent of parents or guardians. This was rc./iedi6d by a prorition thst no such marriage should bo 
ceitifled when either of the parties intending to be matriod hid not oomideM hie or her -eighteenth year, unless the 
consent of the fiatber, guardian, or mother had been given to the intendeit nguriage, or nnleae it appeei^ that there was 
no p meem Uriag authonBed to gi*'e such consent. 
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religion licensed under the Act ; (<i) by, or in the presence of, a Marriage Registrar 
appointed under the Act ; and (e) by any person licensed under the Act to grant 
certificates of marriages between Native Christians. .The fourth head is treated of 
in this article. The Brahmo Marriage Act, India No. Ill of 1872, was passed for 
the marriage of persons other than Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians; and, 
since it came into force in 1872, the Senior Marriage Registrar for the town of 
Madras has also been appointed a Marriage Registrar under this Act. 

817. Pbocbduhe. — The duties of Marriage Registrars under India Act XV of 
1872 are set forth in Part V of the Act, the provisions of which in their general 
contexture are somewhat similar to the procedure adopted in the presence of a 
Registrar in England. When a marriage is to be solemnized one of the parties 
gives the Marriage Registra?’ notice as per form in Schedule I of the Act. On 
receiving the notice, the Registrar affixes a copy in some conspicuous place in 
his office. If one of the parties is a minor, he sends a copy to each of the other 
Marriage Registrars (if any) in the same revenue district for publication. He 
files all notices received by him and enters a true copy of each in a book 
called the “ Marriage Notice Book,” which is open for inspection by the public at 
all reasonable times without fee. When the party giving notice of the marriage 
has made the oath required by section 42 of the Act and requests the issue of the 
certificate (Schedule II), the Registrar issues under his hand a certificate of such 
notice having been given and of such oath having been made. But he acts thus 
provided only that there is no lawful impediment ; that issue of certificate has 
not been forbidden by any person authorized in that behalf by the Act ; that four 
days have expired since receipt of notice ; and further, when one-of the parties 
is a minor, that fourteen days have expired. In the latter case, if both parties are 
residing at Madras, and are desirous of being married in less than fourteen day.«, 
they may apply by petition to a Judge of the High Court for an order directing the 
Marriage Iwgistrar to issue bis certificate before the expiration of fourteen days. 
Any person whose consent to the marriage of a minor is necessary may enter a 
protest against the issue of the Registrar’s certificate by writing at any time before 
its issue the word “ forbidden ” opposite to the entry of the notice in the “ Marriage 
Notice Book,” and subscribing his or her name thereto- Every such person is 
liable for the costs of all |)i oc(^eding.s in relation thereto and for damages, if tlio 
grounds of protest bo foun(l to be frivolous. Wlum a protest has boon entered, the 
Marriage Registrar withholds the issue of his certificate until satisfied that the 
protest ought not to obstrtict its issue, or until the prote.st is it.self withdrawn by 
the person who entered it ; or the Registrar may himself apply by petition stating 
all tbe circumstances of the case, and pray for an order and direction of Court. If 
the person whose consent is necessary is insane, or unjustly witliholds consent, the 
parties interested may petition a Judge of the High Court or of a District Court to 
examine the matter, and if upon such examination it shall be declared that the 
marriage is proper, the declaration is as eficctual as if the person whose consent 
was needed had consented to the marri.age, and the Registrar issues his certificate. 
Should however a Marriage Registrar himself refuse to issue a certificate the 
parties concerned may petition as above, and the decision of the Judge of the 
High Court or of the District Court in the case is final. After the grant to the 
parties of the certificate by the Marriage Registrar, the mandage is solemnized at 
any time within two months by the Registrar himself according to such form and 
ceremony as the parties think fit to adopt. The Registrar’s certificate does not 
authorize marriage by any other officer. The refusal of a certificate by one 
Registrar does not make a subsequent marriage by another Registrar illegal, but 
the refusal in the first instance would furnish good grounds mr a refusal in the 
second case also. The ceremony invariably takes place in the presence of two or 
more credible witnesses, and in a part of the ceremony each of the parties declares 
that he or she knows of no lawful impediment to the union. When a marriage is 
not solemnized within two months after receipt of the. notice, the notice and the 
certificate and all other proceedings thereupon are considered void. After the 
solemnization of a marriage, the Registrar registers it in a Marriage Registrar's 
Book (Schedule IV), and also in a certificate attached to the book as a counterfoil. 
The entries in the register are signed by the B^gi8trar» by the parties married, and 
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by tbe two credible witne.s.<?es in whoso presence the ceremony takes place. ' Tlie 
certificate attached to the book is sent by the Registrar to the Secretary to the 
Local Government. The book itself is kept by the liegiatrar until it is filled, when 
it ia also sent to the Government. In the rules published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette, dated 17th March 1874, the Govornmeut have, under the provisions of 
Sections 82 and 83 of the Marriage Act, authorized the levy of certain fees, and have 
prescribed the manner in which they shall be disposed of. These rules have tho 
force of law. 

818. Establishment. — Besides a Senior Marriage Registrar in the town of 
Madras there are 21 such officers in the Presidency located in the districts of North 
Arcot, South Aroot, Bellary, South Canara, Cochin, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, 
Ganjam, Godavory, Kistna, Knrnool, Madura, Malabar, Nellore, Salem, Tanjoro, 
Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and Vizagajiatam and in the Travancore State. 


CHARITIES. 


819. Intboddotion. — Endowments and inamS may be taken to be cases where 
the Government are pledged to givo by contract express or implied ; charities 
where Government are not so pledged. Under this definition, the charitable insti- 
tutions to which Goveniment contribute directly are shown in the list at foot.[‘] 
In the following paragraphs information is given about tho principal institutions. 
As regards the general question of State charity in this country, it may be men- 
tioned that the operations of Government are confined to subsidizing certain 
institutions supported by voluntary contributions which have been found for 
special reasons to be desirable in certain localities, and to acting as public almoners 
in times of extreme famine. The latter is a subject treated of in a separate article. 
For a poor law applicable to the native community there are not sufficient grounds 
in this country, and there would be unusual difficulties in carrying it out. The 
diffusion of property is moderately equal among the native population, and the 
great bulk of the people are of temperate and frugal habits. Further the strong 
co-operative social union which prevails, every family supporting its own indigent 
members, reduces actual pauperism within a very small limit. Tho relief of 
professional mendicants is indeed a religious observance ; but the class of these is 
small, consisting mainly of cripples and of the lowest out-castes among whom the 
family tie ia weak. As regards the difficulty of giving State relief in India, if it 
were thought necessary, the experience of other countries shows that it must take 
the form of poor-houses with in-door relief. In a country where tho greater part 
of the population are poor, such institutions must when once begun be continued on 
a scale wnioh would be prohibitive with regard to the means of Government, A 
poor-tax has never yet been levied in India. Further the discrimination in poor- 
houses between deserving cases and those not so deserving would be very difficult, 
owing to the general level of poverty already mentioned. A special poor-tax and 
poor^w, confined in their operation to Europeans and Eurasians, have been 
proposed; but this case is met by tbe special institutions established in large 
towns 
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Aroot — LwMgberUwiiH. 

Bugalofiw — Caatonmwit 

Fenaioaari' Widows and 
Orphans* Fund. 

BoUary— Proieataat Orphan Asylnm. 

Boman CatboHo Orphan 
A^lun. 

Coimbatore Chottram. 

Ganjam — ^Maintenance of Famine 
Orphan* in. 

Gooty^Hnnro'a Cbonltry. 

Kumo<d— Lnngberkhana. 

Madimfe— Ciril Orphan Atylnm 

Bote to Mneealman Panpore. 
FonndliBg HoepitaL 


Madrae — ( Continued) . 

Friend-in-Ifeed Society. 
Gordon Befnge. 

Military Female Orphan 
Asylum. 

Monigar Choultry. 
Parcherry Poor School. 
Koman Catbulio Orphan 
Asylom. 

Sailor*' Homeu 
TripHcane Poor-house 
(Lnngherkhaoa). 

Mysore — Roman Catholic ChapeU 
Nellore — Lnngherkhanna. 
Ootaoamund — Agrahauram Chnitnyss. 


Ootacamnnd — (Continued). 

Friend-in-Need Society. 
Lawrence Asylum. 

St. Bartholomew** 
Hoepital 

Ranipett — Dispensary. 

Salem — Chntcmm. 

Sholinghnr — Chnttram. 

Vellore — Dispensary. 

Lnnghorkbana. 

Roman Catholic Orphanage. 
Vise gapatam — Protestant Oipl^ 

Asylum. 

Roman Catholic 
Orphanage. ^ 
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820. OoTACAMUND Lawrsnoe Astlum. — Sir Henir Lawrence in 1856, after 
having established the Hill Asylums for the children ot British soldiers at Sanawar 
and Mount Aboo, offered a donation of Rupees 5,000 if a similar institution could be 
founded on the Neilgherries. The proposal was favorably received by the residents 
at Ootacamund, but the project fell through owing to a want of unanimity in regard 
to the religious basis upon which the asylum was to be founded. Two years later, 
in 1858, after Sir Henry Lawrence’s death, the matter was again brought forward 
and the present asylum was established. The object in establishing the asylum 
was two-fold; first, to do honor to the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
secondly to benefit the children of the European soldiery by providing a refuge 
from the debilitating effects of a tropical climate and the demoralizing influence 
of barrack life. The Lawrence Asylum, when first instituted, was supported 
by annual donations and monthly subscriptions from the public, both military 
and civil. Out of the funds raised thus a portion was invested in Government 
securities, and the properties known as Stonehouse and Lower Norwood were 
purchased for Rupees 30,500. On the adoption of the rules of the Lawrence 
Asylum at Sanawar Government sanctioned a monthly grant of Rupees 500, which 
was subsequently raised to a maximum of Rupees 4,000 per mensem. This was 
intended to cover all expenditure in connection with the education and maintenance 
of 150 boys and 80 girls. The Government, in return, took over all the funds of 
the institution. On the amalgamation, of the Military Male Orphan Asylum 
with the Ootacamund Lawrence Asylum being decided on. Government issued 
orders to the PubUc Works Department for the erection of the buildings at 
Lovedale. The amalgamation was effected in September 1871, when the Military 
Male Orphan Asylum premises at Madras, valued at from Rupees 50,000 to 80,000, 
together with “ Stonehouse ” and “ Lower Norwood ” at Ootacamund were made 
over to Govermnent. No further grant was made at the amalgamation of the 
two asylums, although the number of boys was increased by 200, the interest, 
&c., on the funded capital of the Military Male Orphan Asylum being considered 
sufficient for the maintenance of the increased number of boys. The funded 
capital contributed to the Lawrence Asylum by the Military Male Orphan Asylum 
amounts to Rupees 4,89,200, and is lodged with the Accountant-General. In 
addition, the monthly grant of Rupees 500 sanctioned by the East India Court 
of Directors, when the Military Male Orphan Asylum was founded, has been 
continued. The grounds for the amalgamation of these two institutions are 
set forth as follows in a letter from the ** Committee for the establishment of an 
asylum for the children of European soldiers on the Neilgherry Hills,” in 1856, 
to the Military Secretary to Government : — “ But if we might be permitted to 
suggest a means whereby an important aid could be given to the project, provided 
the Government deemed it desirable and advantageous to sanction such a measure, 
it appears to us that the transfer of the Male and Female Asylums of Madras to 
these hills, subject to the rules and constitution of the Lawrence Asylum in Bengal, 
would not only render a material and lasting benefit to the health and improved 
condition and instruction of the youths of these institutions, but the measure 
would at once establish the wished-for asylum ; for, without some such substantial 
aid from Government, all private means and benevolence, however great, would be 
found insufficient to bring into existence and maintain the cost of an asylum for 
all the legitimate children of the soldiers of this army.” The asylum consists of 
two branches, male and female. Owing to the want of a separate building for a 
hospital, the number of boys is limited to 830. The number of girls is Ihnited to 
60, as the building in whicn they are located is not capable of accommodating more 
tlisn that number. The stren^h of the school on the 31st March 1884 was 302 
boys and 59 girls. The management of the institution is placed in the hands of 
a committee of nine members, four of whom are appointed by Government. The 
Commander-iu-Chief and the Bishop of Madras are the patrons of the institution. 
The principal of the asylums must be a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
his appointment is subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. In addition 
to the grants from Government mentioned above, the asylum realizes Rs. 38,828 
per annum as donations and interest on Govemmdnt securities. The Asylum Pi*ess 
contributes a liberal donation of Rupees 10,000 yearly. About Rupees 1,000 per 
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mensem is the average sum drawn aa military pay and orphan allowance. The 
other sources of income are variable. The total income in 1883-84 of the male 
branch was Rs* 1,1S>502 and of the female branch, Rs. 20,797. 

821. Madkas Monigab Choultht. — The Monigar Uhoult^ at Madras is an 
institution which affords shelter, food, and clothing to the native poor and infirm. 
It was founded in the year 1808, but why it was named as above cannot now bo 
ascertained. The institution is supported by public contributions aided largely 
by the Government. The total receipts of the institution in 1883 were Ks. 16,328. 
The average daily number of paupers maintained during the year in the choulti’y 
was 80, and of patients in the Native Infirmary 106. There were 7 children in the 
Foundling Asylum. The management is placed under the supervision of a committee 
selected annually by Government from amongst the European and Native com- 
munity. In 1867 the Venoatagherry Rajah built a choultry to the east of the 
Monigar Choultry, which cost about Rupees 9,400. In this 70 paupers are fed 
daily clothed, and 180 out-door poor receive two ollucks pf raw rice per diem. 
The rajah contributes annually Rupees 5,000 to meet the expenses of this branch 
of the charity. Ho has also forwarded to the directors a lakh of rupees, the int(.“rpst 
of which is to further support the institution. A citizen named Vencatasawmy 
Naidoo, recently deceased, left a legacy of Rupees 24,000 to the institution, the 
interest to go to the general fund. There have been other benefactors. A Lying- 
in Hospital, attached to the choultry, built by P. S. Ramasawmy Moodelly, one of 
the native directors, is now in active operation, and has supplied a want long ftdt in 
that part of the town. This institution is also the preparatory training school for 
the students of the Auxiliary Medical School. 

822. Madbas Tbipucake Lukghebkhana. — This is a poor-house of considerable 
antiquity, and was taken over by the Government from the Carnatic Circar in 18.57. 
Charity is dispensed to out-door and in-door paupers to the extent of Rupees 400 
montUy, which is the amount of the Government endowment. There were 8,549 
out-door paupers relieved during the year 1883-84, and 116 persons were fed, clad, 
and kept m we institution as inmate paupers. The institution is managed by the 
Deputy Oozmnissioner of Police for Ma^as. 

823. Mapbas Fbibnd-in-Need Sooiett. — This is supported by voluntary contri- 
bution with a Government grant of 50 per cent, thereon. The objects of the society 
are the relief of the poor and the suppression of mendicity among Europeans and 
East Indians of Madras town. The society’s home in the Poonamallee road affords 
an asylum for the aged, infirm, and destitute ; its labour-yard provides a test for 
able-bodied male mendicants, and poor women are employed at the Women’s work- 
shops, Mount Road and St. Thom5, where plain needle-work of all kinds is 
executed for the public. Pensions and casual relief are granted in oases considered 
more fit for out-door than for in-doop relief. To ensure proper relief in all cases, 
and the detection and exposure of imposture, Madras is divided into eight districts 
managed by local committees who carefully investigate all applications. This is 
the oldest charitable institution in Madras. 

824. Madbas Gordon Refoge. — The design of this institution at Madras is to 
afford a refuge for such destitute orphan girls of European ‘descent as are not 
eligible for either the Military or the Civil Female Orphan Asylums. It was com- 
menced in 1860 by Mrs. W. A. Morehead, by whose exertions sufficient money was 
raised to purchase the premises at St. Thom4 where the refuge is now located. 
Subsequently the trustees of the property of the late Mrs. Gordon of St. Thomas’ 
Mount endowed it to the amount of about 700 rupees per mensem on condition that 
it assumed its present title. From 1 st April 1873 the institution has received a grant- 
in-aid from wvemment of Rupees 100 per mensem provided the subscriptions 
reach that amount. The number of children now in the refuge is .55. The cost of 
maintaining each child, inclusive of superintendence, food, and clothing, is about 
Rupees 8-8-0 a month. 

.825. Beldabt Protestant Orphan A8n.UM. — For many years institution has 

been instramental in providing for large numbers of destitute and orphan children, 
who would else undoubtedly Imve &]len into pioe and heathenism, l^irty children 
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are clothed, fed, and 80 far educated as to fit them for gaining their own livelihood 
when they grow up. In.struction is also g^ven to day scholars at the asylum 
school on payment of school fees. 

PRINTING PRESSES. 

826. Government Press. —The Government Press, as at present conducted, [*J 
including the branch at the Penitentiary, is in charge of a Superintendent, assisted 
by a staff of upwards of 740 persona employed in various printing and binding 
operations, the whole establishment being subject to the orders of the Chief 
Secretary to Government. With the exception of the compositors, who are paid by 
piece-work (the Government Press at Madras being the first Government printing 
establishment in which the system was introduced), all the Press employes receive 
fixed monthly salaries, ranging from Rupees 2 upwards. The rate of remuneration 
to the compositors for their woik is 2 annas per 1,000 ens or letters, including 
composition, distributing, and correcting all proofs but author’s, for which latter 2 
annas an hour are paid. To facilitate the operations of the Press it is subdivided 
into departments, viz.. Public, Public Works, Military, Revenue, Revenue Board, 
Gazette, Book, Job, Vernacular, Secret, in which latter are printed not only the 
confidential papers of the different branches of the Secretariat, but also a large 
number (about 265,000 annually) of Plxamination papers in English, Latin, Greek, 
Sanscrit, Tamul, Teloogoo, Canarese, Malayalam, and Hindostany. In the printing 
department 27 machines and 4-i hand-presses are constantly employed, and the 
work turned out compiises Government Proceedings ; the Proceedings of thef Board 
of Revenue; the Gazette; Acts and Bills in English and five Vernaculars, large 
numbers of which are now piinted and disseminated ; selections from Government 
Records, monthly returns, annual and other reports. District Manuals, Codes, 
general book-work, and a large number of forms and miscellaneous job-work for 
official use in the public oflBces throughout the Presidency. There is also attached 
to the Press a small stereotype and type foundry. It has been in constant opera- 
tion for some years past, and is employed in stereotyping some of the forms of 
which large numbers of copies are required, and in casting leads, quotations, metal 
furniture, deficiencies in Vernacular and other founts of type, accented, diacritical, 
and the peculiar sorts required in. printing archaeological and other work of a 
similar nature. A complete fount of Pica Tamul has been recently cast, the 
punches and noatrices for which wore also made in the Press. At the Penitentiary 
branch, where about 114 prisoners are engaged, some in working the hand -presses, 
and some driving the machines by means of the treadmill. Land Revenue, Magis- 
terial, Judicial, and other forms, averaging in amount upwards of 22,000,000 during 
the official year, are turned out for use in the mofussil. The annual number of 
impressions struck off at the Government Press and the Penitentiary on the average 
of the past five years is 37,000,000. The value of the work done during 1883-84 
amounted to Rupees 3,18,447. The work issued from the Press consists mainly of 
the Proceedings of Government in its various departments, as well as those of the 
Board of Revenue and the Director of Public Instruction, amounting in all to about 
1,200 papers monthly, together with Routine and other papers which go to make 
up the monthly volumes; Departmental Administration reports, the Gazette with 


pi SsjnvH HitTOKT OF TUK Hamas GovsftifiisirT — ^Tho OoTonimeiit Pr^M -waa catabliftKed in 1831, iu 

openttiona being mi first nlmost esolusively restricted to tbe printing of the Fort 8t. George Gazette, the first number 
of which, consisting of 12 pages, was issued on Wednesday, Jannary 1882* 8nbsequent]y the printing of the Com- 
mander^in-Chiera General Orders, Qoeen's Orders, and job*work on a very limited scale was intrc^uccd, together with 
English and Vemacnlar Acu. In 1845 the establishment was a email one, eonaiscing of about 40 persona, with three 
Columbian presses, of English mannfactnre, and a few wooden preaeea. ^Hie printing of the Proceedings of Gorem. 
meut was began in 1856, when the Press establishment was increased to 95 hands» a considerable addition to the plant 
having been mad# at the same time. The Binding branoh was also added about tUs time. In 1857 book-work printing 
was begun i and in 1859 tbe printing of tbe Prooeedtuga of the Board of Berenne, which biul previously beeo done at 
the Board*a oflioe, was transferred, together with such plant as the Board poaaesaed, to the Government Press- In 1861 
an important advance was made in tbe management of the Press bv the introduction of the piece-work system of 
|iayment to compositors, which has been found to work most satisfactorily. In August 1868 a snmll tentative branch 
establishment was formed at the Penitentiary, consisting of four presses and three machines, with a supply of English 
and Vemaenhir typea Convicu were at first trained as oompoaitorB as well as pressmen, but from the inability of 
many of tbe men to read, and from recent arrangemente ly which long-sentenced prisoners am transferred to other 
jails, it has been deemed advisable to coniine the oonviole to peeea end moehine work only. Within the |iast few years 
the plant has been materially added to and the eeUbUskment oomMo nbiy developed. 
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its numerous supplements, and book-work. The former are of foolscap folio size 
(i.e., the size of the present work), and are, as a rule, printed in pica type, with 
enclosures in small pica. Tabular statements are usually printed in brevier, a still 
smaller size (nonpareil) being used when necessary. The book-work printing is 
more varied in its character both as regards the size of the page and of the type 
used. The most common sizes, however, are royal and demy octavos (16 pages to 
a sheet). Small pica and long primer are the types most usually employed for this 
plaag of work. The body of the present publication is printed in pica ; the foot- 
notes, Appendices, and Glossary and Index, in brevier. Binding by the Govern- 
meiit Press is for the most part of an inexpensive character, consisting chiefly of 
boards with printed paper covers. Cloth cases with gilt backs are also made, to a 
large extent, for Mantial and book-work generally. Country sheepskin is much 
used for binding purposes, especially for the work of the Registration Department 
and other public offices. 

827. Lawrence Asylum Press. — The Ijawrenco Asylum Press in Madras is a 
quasi-Government institution, the general management being entrusted to a Com- 
mittee appointed by Government. The connection between the Press and the 
Government depends on the fact that it is part of the Ootacaraund Lawrence 
Asylum institution, tlie stability of which is ultimately guaranteed by Government, 
although the necessity for assuming the charge on State funds has not arisen. 
The Press was originally attached to the Madras Military Orphan Asylum, and the 
latter has been amalgamated with the Lawrence Asylum. The Press is worked 
on commercial principles, but the proceeds go to the charity. 1’wenty boys 
apprenticed from the Lawrence Asylum are boarded and clothed at the expense of 
the Press. The major portion of the work turned out by the Press is surplus 
Government work which cannot be done at the Government Press; this is paid for 
by cash. The Government has exempted this Press from the payment of Imperial 
License Tax. The siock book value of the institution has largely increased, and at 
the present moment, including value of Press buildings, stands at a lakh and a lialf 
of rupees. A branch of the Press was opened at Ootacamund in 1884, and an 
assistant accountant was despatched to that station to ensure the accounts of the 
branch being kept on the same method as those in the head office. The persons 
employed in connection with this Press are not eligible for pension under the 
Unoovenanted Service Civil Pension Code, but there is a special pension fund 
originally formed from profits. 

828. District Presses. — The district presses [*] form part of the Collector’s 
office, and are managed by a Supervisor or Head Compositor receiving a salary of 
Rupees 50 per mensem. The abstract at foot [*] shows the usual scale of press 


m Sk*tch Hiwory or Madras District pRBftsxti. — These were first eatablisherl iu 1855. In ( 

pol1(»0tor O 

About the samo time the Assistant to the C nor of the Northern Circat a sot up a httiMI lithographic proKn of Imh 

own to print tho ordinary cori'ospondence ( otfico. Tho sacceaRfal Rrorkinjj of these presses won so notiiioahle that 
the Ooremment ordered a press to be set op at the Hnroor station of all the n«ost important ootlu<:toratt\«i. Kiftocn 
districts wore accordinjirly at onco supplied, nd by March 1859 tho example had been folio wriwl in all tho others 
exoept the Neilghevrios and Madras. In Aufni ;t 1883 a press was also established in the ntw district of Anantapnro. 
In 1878-74 Mr. Keys, Snperi * * ' * -' — - - report v 

working of the several distrirt presses. He brought to light j 
prepared a manual for tho guidance of the press establisliinout. 

£3] PUM KsTABLISH RENTS IN THK DISTRICTS. 


1 Head Compositor on 

1 Oompositor on ... 

1 do. on ... 

1 do. on ... 

1 do. on ... 

1 do. on ... 

2 Apprentioae on ... 

1 Preeaman on ... 

1 do. on 

1 Bnllmen on 
1 do. on 


60 

30 

20 

15 

1£ 

10 

7 

12 > 
lOj 

8 
7 


In all the distriote exoept Madras and Noilghorrios, whore there are no District 

PrOSIHMI. 

Do. do. do. 

North Arcot has two hands. 

Nallore, Bellary, Anantapore and Tanjore two eaoh ; none in Vizagapatam and 
Kemool. 

Two in Tai\jore and none in Anantaporo and Malabar. 

Three in Tanjore, two in North Aroot, none in Coimbatore. There aro two Com- 
positors on Bnpeee 8 each in Malabar, and one in BelUry and South Canara. 

In all distriote. 

Do. 

Two in Tanjore, beeidee another on Bnpees 6. 

Two an CaddfMh and fiellary. 

Two men in TMjore and Malabar and one in Anantapdre, Madam, Coimbatore 
and Sooth Canara, and none in other dieiriote. The pay is Bnpeee 7 in 
Anaaiapore and South Canan and Malabar and Bnpees 5 in the romatoing 
three dieiriota* 
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establishment, with variations as noticed. The existing establishment are decidedly 
over<worked and the system admits of expansion. Men have often to work not 
only out of office hours, but also on holidays. The principal work done by 
District Presses is at present the District Gazette, as detailed below. Labour is 
also economized by the use of the Press for numerous papers, such as Collectors’ 
circulars to his subordinates; puttahs, forms of account, and other standing forms 
required for the Revenue Department ; and circulars and papers required by other 
departments, for example the “ Police sheet” required by the Police Department. 
Besides the Collector’s work again the printing of forms, &c., for district public 
officers is carried out as far as is compatible with the resources of the Press. For 
this no money passes, but the officers supply their own stationery. Private work 
is also occasionally undertaken on payment. Press work is valued for purposes of 
iccount as shown at foot.[*] The yearly value of the outturn of purely Govern- 
ment work may be taken at about Kimees 1,15,000, and this work is very cheaply 
obtained. The statement at foot P] shows the annual value of work done and 
the receipts and charges during the last sixteen years. 

829. District Gazettks. — With the establishment of presses commenced the 
publication of District Gazettes, which were issued for the first time in 1856-57. 
Their object is to pi*ovide a means for communicating to the public official or 
semi-official matter. The District Gazettes are published as occasion offers, 'riiu 
ordinary issue is monthly, but extra gazettes are frequently issued. In fact, 
considering the bulk of matter that has to be published, the compression of all 
publishing operations within a single monthly issue, as has been attempted, is rather 
expensive than economical, as it necessitates the maintenance of a larger stock of 
type and material. Where different portions of the gazette are, required for filing 
or binding in separate series, they are published as different “ parts ” and separately 
paged. As a rule, everything is in digiott ; sometimes triglott is used. All public 
officers are entitled to insert notifications in the gazette free of charge, but the 
Collector uses his discretion as to insertion. Private advertisements can bo 
inserted in the gazette on payment at certain charges. Various officers on the 


[*] Scalk of Valu* for Press Work in District Presses. — For a full pago of foolscap, Fnglihh or Vcrnunilup, 
cxcUisiTO of cliargo for striking, as in tho following table. Any part of a pago loss than 1, bo charged as i. 8innll 
Pic a English with Long Primer Taniiil to be valued at Long Primer rates. Charge for striking, Rupees 2 per l.CKX) 
impressions i or 8 annas for every 250 or fraction thereof. 


Kamo of typo. 

Plain or 
solid. 

Quarter 

tabalar. 

! Half 

1 tabular. 

Full 

tabulm. 

Pica, or any larger body 

ES. A. P. 

18 0 

ES. A. P. 

1 14 0 

ES. A. F. 

2 4 0 

ES. A. P. 

3 0 0 

Small Pica 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

Long Primer 

1 2 8 0 

3 2 0 

a 12 0 

6 0 0 

1 Brevier 

3 8 0 

4 6 0 

6 4 0 

7 0 0 


[*] Statistics of District Fresskb. 


Tears. 

Estimated 
value of the 
work done- 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Years. 

I Estimated 

1 value of the 
work done. 

Beoeipts. 

Charges. 


BS. 

ES. 

ES. 




BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

1866-67 

1,56,260 

17,976 

61,510 

1878-76 

tss 


1,48.090 

18,830 

80,367 

ififir-68 

1,89,186 

24.261 

S4,731 

1878-77 

... 


1,46,492 

16,728 

62,661 

1868-^ 

2,38.461 

26,643 

00,784 

1877-78 

... 


1,57,802 

11.659 

74,670 

1869-70 

8,28,888 


65,788 

1878-79- 



1,71,685 

13,988 

79,640 

1870-71 

2,41,391 

25,093 

67,983 

1879-80 



1.68,904 

17,818 

77,353 

1871-78 

8,23,000 

18,99^ 

58,906 

1880-81 

t»s 


1,68^484 

28,067 

69,091 

1878-79 

2,88,574 

33,16^ 

73,788 

1881-82 



1,43,319 

36,867 

87,300 

1878-74 

1,48,038 

ao.asO' 

87,984 

1882-82 

sa« 


M1A86 

42,434 

73.808 

1874-76 

1,40,815 

19,816 

' 78,189 

1888-84 

• as 


1,63,880 

42,063 

89,189 
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free list receive the gazette free of charge. Other persons can receive it at the 
certain rates of prepaid payment, which includes postage ; village servants and 
officials drawing less than 25 rupees per mensem, receiving it at balf>rate. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 

830. Supply. — The Government Stationery Office is primarily for the gratuit- 
ous supply to public offices of the stationery required for official purposes. In 
a few cases however it makes money transactions and o’^dits the sales- The Coorg 
Commission, the Residencies of Mysore and Travancore, and State Railways are 
supplied with stationery free of charge. Station ery is supplied on payment s the 
Aajutants of regiments of infantiy. Staff officers, Wing officers, and Commandants 
of batteries of artilleiy. Local Fund Boards, Chaplains, Ramnaud and Kimcdy 
estates, the Officers in charge of pensioners at Yizagapatam and Arnee, the Presi- 
dency College, the Inspector of Normal Schools and the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools. The number of officers to whom stationery is supplied without payment 
is 356, and those that obtain supplies on payment are about 165, making a total of 
o2l officers supplied with stationery. All officers who are entitled to obtain sta- 
tionery free of charge are required to submit their indents annually as per printed 
forms prescribed for the purpose, sanctioned by the controlling heads of their 
respective departments. The only department that obtains the supply on half- 
yearly indents is the Railway Mail Service, Madras. The several articles issued by 
the Stationery Office, which are about 508 in number, are obtained partly from 
PJngland and partly from local manufacturers. All European articles, excepting 
such special articles as are required for army schools, the lithographic department 
of the Gun Carriage J’actory, Garrison Instructors, and survey schools, head- 
quarters, Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, are obtained from England by indent 
on the Secretary of State for India ; those required for the above-mentioned depart- 
ments being obtained diri;ct from a private firm on indent forwarded through the 
Controller of Military Accounts. All the country articles are purchased locally by 
inviting tenders. The most important of these is --ountry paper manufactured at 
Madras ; a coarse kind of brown p^er largely used in public offices for official 
covers and for packing purposes. Waste paper transmitted to this office by other 
public offices at the Presidency is sold under contract to one of the country-paper 
manufacturers who utilizes it in the manufacture. In the notes in the article on 
Manufactures and Industries will be found remarks regarding the condition and 
prospects of paper manufacture in the Presidency. Wooden articles, such as ink- 
stands, paper-weights, and rulers, are obtained from the Gun Carriage Factory, and 
delf ink-bottles from the School of Arts, Madras, where they are manufactured. In 
VqI. 1 1, App. LXX are given particulars as to all the articles of stationery supplied 
on indent to departmental officers by the Government Stationery Office. Paper 
of a larger size than foolscap being generally used for permanent registers is 
supplied hand-made. In foolscaps for superior correspondence a machine-made 
cream-wove paper is chiefly supplied. The printed records of Government in its 
different departments being on a page measuring 8^ by 13^ inches, it is desirable 
that the paper used in manuscript correspondence should tally in size ; otherwise 
the wear and tear of records is increased. This uniformity has not however 
yet been secured in the cream-wove foolsoaps. A similar cream-wove paper is 
supplied for demi-official correspondence in small sizes. For ordinary drafting 
purposes and for vernacular correspondence paper called French foolscap, which 
could with difficulty be used on two sides, has lately been replaced by a print- 
ing-paper known as double-dquble pott, 28 lb. to the ream. Rough paper made 
at the BaUy mills in Calcutta is being substituted for Europe-made cartridge- 
paper, for purposes of covers. To stations where the mails are conveyed by 
runners, a method of transit very destructive to the covers of heavy packets, 
the mateinal supplied is stronger than where the mails are conveyed by rail or 
part. Paper for covers is also purchased from local manufacturers. The use of 
pounce or black sand for blotting is discouraged, aa it precludes the use of the 
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reverse side of the paper. White blotting-paper from the Bally mills is being 
introduced, weight 32 lb. per ream. The sealing-wax supplied is as much as 
possible of English make, the local make being inferior.. The statement at foot [‘3 
shows the value of stationery supplied during the past three years. The increase 
in that time is an indication of the very great enlargement of scriptoi'y work, in 
spite of economies as to material. 

831. Constitution of Dkpartmknt. — The Stationery Department is in charge 
of a Superintendent, whose oihco is at Madras. The different heads of departments 
indent on this officer, and he in turn obtains his stock, by purchase or by indent on 
the Secretary of State. The indents after examination in the Govemment Secre- 
tariat office are forwarded to the audit office. A copy- of every indent is sent to the 
Govemment of India for scrutiny, A committee for reporting to Government on 
questions connected with the standards of articles, and their suitability for public 
requirements, has been sitting since 1882. I’his is composed of the Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, tlm Accountant-General, the Commissioner of Salt 
Revenue, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, the Deputy Registrar of the High 
Court, the Under Secretary to Government in the Public Department, the Super- 
intendent of Public Works Stores, and the Superintendent of Stationery himself. 
The committee thus formed in no way controls the Superintendent. 


LOCAL FUND ADMINISTRATION, 

832. Introduction. — The whole Presidency, except the areas comprised in the 
Municipal towns and the Scheduled Districts (that is to say the Hill Tracts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavery with the Zemindarry of Joypore), is for the 
purposes of local administration as for those of Revenue administration divided into 
21 districts. [*] The statement at foot[*] shows their respective area, population, 
and revenue. 


['] Vahjk of Btationkrv eiippT.iKD nv thr Govbrnmknt Stationary Bbpabtmrnt for tiirkr ykars. 


Deparimenlti. 

1881-83. 

■ 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Departments. 

1881-82. 

1882.83. 

1883-81. 


RS. 

KS. 

BS. 


BS. 

BB. 

MS. 

Qovemment Secreta' 




Ecclesiastical 

227 

6.32 

230 

riat ... 

6,472 

6,655 

3,416 

Public Works 

20.930 

22,813 

32,033 

Higb Court, District 




Army and Regimental 




and Bub Judges 

X6.616 

43,1 OG 

48,801 

Schools 

3.244 

1,228 

8,622 

Board of Revenue and 




Miscollaneons 

79,211 

1,44,159 

1,67,571 

Collectors ... 

1 ,05,300 

1,30, .383 

1,02,105 

Sales 

9,768 

15,395 

10,247 

Police ... 

16,408 

19,614 

' 16,739 





J ails ■ . • 

1,437 

1.596 

1 1.728 





Registration 

X2,frt5 

37,748 

43,098 

Total ... 

2,71,247 

4,22,328 

8,24.680 


p] SKKTca TIistort of Local Fund Boardh in this }*BK0tDcNcr. — Oriffin , — The of Loca) Funds originated 

ill 1863. In that year the Collector of Soolh Arcot, Mr. Edward Malthy, in recommending the temporary reduction 
of land aaaeaBment in hie dietrict, ponding ite eurvoy and aetUemout, remarked tlunt for the 6,000 square xriilea of ita 
area there woe not a eingle district road, and that the want of auoh rooiU wu much felt, and as it could nut he justly 
expected that those roads should all be made from the public tTeasiiry, he requested that a small fraction of tho land 
assesBxaent, which was to bo given up on the revision, might be retained as a district ix>ad fund. The rate suggested 
was one anna .per oavmy (s=s 1*82 acres), and it was proposed that the fund should be expended on the district roads by 
the CoUeotor and the District Engineer under the sanction of the Board of Revenue, the main linos and larger bridges 
being provided for by Qovenunent from goneral revenues. The suggestion was approved and sanctioned by Oovem- 
ment m 1864, and tho plan was extended afterwards to North Arcot and other districts in which the assessments were 
temporarily reduoed, with this difference, however, that instead of the rate being one anna per cawny, it was fixed at 2 
per orat. of the assessment charged on the laud. (2) Development q/ Local Funds in 1656-66. — In 1866 the idea 
developed itself. In that year the Govemment, while reviewing a report of the Board of Bevenne on the manage- 
ment and working of the ferries in the districts, observed that there was no nniformity in tho system of management 
and called upon the board to submit rales for the same. Thev also directed that the same rules might be made 
applicable to the cart- tax levied in Salem, and suggestod that the revenues realised should not be kept in deposit or 
credited to general revenues as seems to have been formerly done, but brought to account under a special head, such se 
^ > Xx>oal Funds," and regularly disbursed on sanction. The board accordiimly submitted rules which were sanctioned. 
The rules were very simple and practical- They laid down that all sums of money collected for local purposes should 
be oariisd to aooonnt under the head of ** Local Funds | '* that works proposed to be executed out of the local funds 
should be undertaken on the joint approval of the CoUeotor and the District Engineer, estimates for masonry and timber 
works costing more than Kupees 2,600 alone receiving the sanction of the Ohim Engineer ; that the execution of works 
should, as a genmml rule, be oonduoted by the District Engineer | and that an aanoiJ report should be submitted by tbe 
Collector to the board, and hy the board to GovammenC of the opecatfama within the year. Th^ also observed that 
'* at present the funds can hardly be more divided than by allotting asoitable portion to eaob division of a district under 
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833. Constitution of looaIi bodies. — T he constitution of the Boards was till 
Slst March 1886 regulated by the Local Funds Act, No. IV of 1871, and was 
in most respects similar to that of the Municipalities under the companion Act, No. 
Ill of 1871. From the 1st of April 1885, a new Local Boards Act (Madras No. V 

tho Collector, Sab-Collector, and Head Aseietaat, but whenever eub-divinion Can be carried still further, thia should bo 
done till every talook has its Local Funde,” Tho first Local Fund Report received nnder the rules above meiitioued 
was that for 1855-56, but it was inoomplote, and tho instructions for the credit of local funds were not fully carried 
oat in that year. In 185d'57 the total revenue creditod to local funds amounted to Rupees and that in 

1857-58 to Rupees 1,23,300, consisting chiefly of tho road fund in South Arcot, and ferry tolls and the pr»*coeds of 
aronne clippings in other districts and grass-rents, derivetd from renting out tho right of grazing \u such places as puhlio 
bungalow and outcherry compounds, or on tho ditches and slopes of forts, and of cart^tsx. TJie last source of revonuo, 
however, shortly afterwards ceased to be an item <jf local funds, as it was either abolishod with tho moturpha or )»ro- 
fession-tax, of which it formed an item in some places, or was transferred to aiunicipalitics, where it was Kiiuyily a foo 
fur the use of enclosed oartstands. In some jd aces it was aboliahed as an altogether unauthorizcrl tax. (.'() hnperitil 
atld Local Roods. — In 1866 the question as to what roads should bo made and maintained at the direct cfmt of Govern- 
ment camo Under discussion, and tho Government decided that trunk roads and certain district, ronds should be nirido 
end kept up at the cost of the State, In 1860 the Government of India directed that the prt»i-v*c*d9 of tnlla and ferries 
on lines of roads constructed end maintained from tho public rovomios should not be carried to tho credit, of lineal Knnds, 
but credited to the State, This order was cancollnd in 1864, and the re- transfer of those sums to Local KundN was again 
sanctioned. (4) Additions to Local In 1860 Government directed that tho surjilus proceeds of the Cattle Pound 

Fund collected under Act IIT of 1857 should be camed to tho credit of local funds for the purpose of being laid nut 
on works of publio utility, and this order raised the funds at once by nearly a lakh of rnpoes. In 18t>2-63 two ptsr cent, 
of the revenno of the Godavery District, charged at the settlement rates, was directed to bo set apart as a Ri>ad Fund, 
and the same plan was adojlted in all tlio subsequent settlements made prior to 1866. In 186 1 Government having 
found that flsh-rents in Bengal woro treated us local funds, applied for and obtained tho sanction of the (iovemmont 
of India for treating them as local revenue in this rresidoncy also. This gave about Rnpoes 80,000 additional to tho 
funds. In the same year the earo of publio bungalows was made over io the Board of Ilovonne, and the grant from 
Imperial funds was ordered to be credited to a special fund called the Publio Bungalow fund, Rubordiuato to Iwal 
funds. (5) Meviaion of Local Fund RuUs . — Local funds having been thus developed, and their amount having 
raised from one lakh in 1856 to nearly four lakhs in 1863, the Qoven^meut of India required in 1864 an annual estiinatc 
of receipts and expenditure of local funds. They, however, observed that they wanted tho estimato, not that (hoy 
might exercise any interference with the expondituro of funds which were entirely at the disposal of tho Local Govern- 
ment, but merely that they might be kept informed of tho outlay for financial pur]>osos and of tho nature of t he projt^ctH 
in retorence to their effect upon the works of the country which woro maintained from Imperi.*!.] Funds. (.)n (ho 
receipt of this requisition Govommont observed that the express abnegation of all desire or intention of iuterferunco 
on the part of the Ctovomment of India rendered it incumbent to adopt measures calculated to bring tho administra- 
tion of these funds under their effective control, and accordingly revised the rules of 1856 to the following effect : — 
** a ’* the Distriot Conservancy fund was called road fund, the term being more definite and expressive of thf3 real 
object of the fund | 6 the management of the road fund, which was under the former rules vestod jointly in the 

Collector and Distxiot Engineer, was trausforrod to the Collector, that iBt the responsibility of selecting works and 
making the most of the local funds was made over to the Colleotor { ** c *' the detailed audit of accounts was trans- 
forred the Chief to the Superintending Engineer i ** d** the Board pf Hevenne was invested with power of goneral 
supervision and required to watch that the budget appropriations were not exceeded, that the balances woro duly 
brought forward, and that tho local audit woa properly made ; and ** s ** the Engineers were made responsible fc»r 
carrying out the works, and 10 per cent, of the cost was fixed as the rateable share of the Publio Works Department, 
the previous system of equally distributing the cost over all Local Funds being considered ux?fair, since local fund 
works did not generally require high engineering skill. (6) Road Fund dot . — These rales remained in force till 18(»6, 
when the local revenues amounted to 6J lakhs of rupees. This amount, however, was mauifostly nut enough for t lie 
vnmts of the country. It was calculated that at least 2 crores of rupees were neoessavy to complete, and a sum of 20 
lakhs annually to maintain, the roads required for this Presidency ; and as there was no pri)R|>ect of this sum being 
obtained under the system then in force, and as, moreover, it was considered unjust to collect the cess only from 
Government tenants and not from Zemindars and loamdars also, who equally participated in the WnefitHof )o<^al fniids 
and good roads, an Act was passed in 1866, which authorized tho Government to levy a road -cess at 6 pies on uv**ry 
rupeo of the annual rent-value of all lands, ryutwarry, zrmindttrry, and inam. The Act was brought into force partly 
in 1866*67 and folly in 1867*68, and raised the LocNil Funds from 6 to 26 lakhs of rupees. Tlioro woro no spi^cial 
changes between 1868 and 1870. (7) Local Fund Bill of 1870. — Early in 1870 a Bill was introduced, tho object of %% hich 

was to establish a complete system of Local Funds for local porposes. The primary roasou for the introduction of tho 
Bill was the necessity which had been long felt for aome comprohenaivo and practical measuro for providing Hound 
elementary education for tho mass of the population. Iri*1854| when the question of cducatKm was first (.akon promi- 
nently into consideration, it was thought that by a liberal system of salary grants in aid of private cilortH, tlio cost f>f 
which was to be defrayed out of tho general rovemuos, and by adopting measures fur tlio improvoriient of indigotiuiia 
schools, adequate provision would be made for the olcmentaxy instruction of the pf'UHantry ; and rules wore frum^'d 
accordingly in 1855. Four years later the Home Government oame to the ooncluHion that the grunt-iu-aid syf^N’m was 
unsuited to the spread of vernacular education among the masses of tho people, and in tho despHteb issaed by tbo Korl 
of Derby in 1859, the aHention of tho Oovernmont was drawm to tho orpodienoy of ixnposing a / ompulsory i*ato U> defray 
the expenses of schools for the rural population. Tho measure did not find favor at Madras, but in 1863 it hcrurno 
apparent that, however useful the salary grant-in-aid system was, in improving higlier and iniddio class schools, it did 
very little for elementary education. A Bill was therefore introduced in that year, which subsf.'qiient)y beoarno biw 
as Madras Act VI of 1863, the object of which was twofold. One was to give legal sanction tc the criUection of a ccbs ff»r 
education, which had been voluntarily imposed by the people upon themselves in tho Godav(?ry district for tho csfabliMh 
ment of elementary schools, and the other was to furnish the inhabitants of towns and villages with the means of lUiHing 
permanent funds for the establishment or improvement of schools. The Aot provided that if the majority of tho rate- 
payers in the Godavery district did not petition against the oontinnance of the schools within two mouths from the daL^ of 
a notice which was to be inserted in the Gazette, the schools should be continued for five years, and tho voluntary rate 
chatged compulsorily for that period, a similar procedure being observed at the end of every five years. In like manner 
it was provided that if the inhabitants of any villagein^ny district applied for the extension of the Act io th«dr village, 
it might be so extended, and the rate volnntarily proposed to be charged by the majority ef tho poople collected 
€»ompalsorily for five years. When, however, the Act canto to be worked, it was found ill adapted to rural com muni ties. 
At the end of seven years after the Act was brought into force there wore only nine out of nmoteon districts in which 
schools were established under the Act, and the total number of schools was only 104 with an altendance of 3,G(i5 

pupils. Act VI of 1863 haring thus failed. Government arrived at the oonolwnon that the imposition of a compulsory i 

oould no longer be postponed, but, instead of having a special tax for odooation, it was considered desirable to mergi^ 
the Road Cess Aot of 1866, the Wynaud Tolls Act No. II of 1808, and the Bduoation Act of 1868 Into the projectod 
measure, and to ra&M by a single local rate the funds required for popular eduoatiou, for roads and other public obji:cts 
of a local oharaoter. The Bill introduced In 1870 was intended to provide for all these purposea (8) .... .. 

tha BiU pf 1870.— The Bill underwent a full and len^hy diseuasion. The important points discussed wore— “ a *' wlicMie 
the funotioiis of the oommittees appoiuted to admliiieter Looel Funds should be oouftned to advice and criticism, o 
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of 1884) has been introduced. Under this enactment each revenue district of 
the Presidency has a district board consisting of a Presideot and not less than 24 
members. Each district board may under the law have a number of talook boards 
under it, and each talook board may have a number of union punchayets under 


whethcnr the whole administration should be entrusted to them j “ b ’* whether education should be included among 
the purposes to which the funds raised under the Act oi^ht to be applied, said, if it was included, whether it should 
not be elementary education only ^ ** c ’* whether Local Fund Circles should be conterminous with the IteTenue talooks 
or ReTenue divisions iu view to ensuring due localization of expenditure, or wliether the detormlnation of the size of 
the circle should left to the discretion of the Executive Government ; **d'* what proportion of the funds raised under 
the Aot should be expended on roads j “s'* whether the Local Fund Budget should be annually read and diacussod 
before the Legislative or the Executive Council of Government ; '*/" whether a marriage-tax shonld be introduced or 
not for the purposes of the Act ; '' g** whether the principal highways or trunk roads should bo maintained at the cost 
of the Stato or from Funds. (9) Ftinctiong of tho Hoards, —It was considered that it would be of little advantage 

to have oommitteos with functions limited to the giving of advice. It was observed by one of the members of tho 
Legislative Council that, if the committees wore merely to give advice. District Officers would simply name commit- 
tees oomposcMl of men who woro not likely to adviso except as they wore told, and thus there would be the evil of 
budgets passed under the cloak of non-<jtKcinl recummendation, while in reality they emanated entirely from District 
Officers. It was though^ that it would be far bettor that the real framers of the budget should be directly unswerahlo 
to Goverament rather than that they should havo provided for them tho convenient buffer of dummy I.»acal Fund 
Committees. It was therefore on full consideration resolved that tho oommitteos should bo rcsponsiole for tho udminiR- 
tration, and that their fiiuctums should not bo limitod to those of advico and criticism. The Bill as originally framed 
contained a provision empowering tho Governor iu Council to iniroduca the system of election in the Rolection of 
Commissioners, but tho provision was struck out by tho Solect Committee without any reasons being assigned. (10) 
fSdacation, — In regard bo education, there was a strong opposition to its being included among the purposes to which 
the funds raised were to bo applied. It was considered by some of the members that a separate Bill providing for a 
compolsory rate and to somo extent for the compulsory attendance of children up to a certain ago was a far better way 
of attempting to grapple with the education question. But eventually the opinion that thorn ought nut to bo a multi- 
plicity of taxes, prevailed, and education was inserted among tho purposes to which the funds woro to bo ajq»liod. 
Although it was agreed an all sides that it was only to elemoutary education that the funds should bo applied, it was 
considered inexpedient to fix any Umitation as it was difficult to foresee what the wishes of tlio pooplo might, in the 
future, dictate as to tho kind of education which was to be supported by the local rales. (11) Size of circles. — With 
reference to the size of the Local Fund Circles there was conaidorable difference of opinion. The District Officers woro 
consulted ; six of them were in favor of limiting the circle to the talook, four were in favor of limiting it to the Jtt venue 
division, and ten were in favor of making tho Local Fund Circle co-exteusive with the district. Although it was fr.lt by 
.the Council that, in order to ensure a dno localization of expenditure, it would be advisable that the limits of Local 
Fund Circles should be conterminous with the revenue talooks, it was oonsidered prudent to leave it to fho Kxoculivo 
Government to 6x the limits of the several Local Fund Circles iu snob manner os might seem advisable with reference 
to the ciroumstances of each district. (12) Constitution of a Road Futid.--AjS to what proportion of the funds raised 
under tho Act should be expended on roads, there was much difference of opinion ; some proposed half and others two- 
thirds. It was finally decided (section 3fi) that all the proceeds of tolls and not less than two-thirds of tho laTKl ctsB 
should be applicable solely to the construction and maintenance of roads and communications. (13) Discussion of 
hudgst by ths Lsgislativs Council.— Whether tho Local Fund Budget should be annually disciissod before the Lngislntive or 
Executive Council was debated with much warmth. It was admitted by aU tho members except one that tho diwouftsion 
of the Provincial and Local Fund Budgets in the Legislative Councils would tend to tho developmont of tho in(ellirence 
public spirit, and self-governing capacity of the natives, and would enable thU Government to fulfil its great mission of 
teaching IndU how to manage its affairs, public and private. But the idea was ultimately given up as it was understood 
that the Government of India anticipated legal difficulties in allowing the budgets to bo read before the Legislativo 
CounoiU. (14) WaFriaj|«.<a«.--The marriaKo-tax wm ^tch np aa public opinion, capcoinlly nati.« public opinion. « aa 
then agMat rt, although, aa observed by Ur. A. J. Arbuthnot. the arguments adduced against it were by no means 
convtnomg. (16) lfo»ntsno«« «/ trunk lxne$ of rood.— In regard to the trunhroads formerly maintained by tho Statn 
It waa contended by some of tho members that it would bo unjust to throw their maintenance on local funds Mr’ 
Arbuthnot obserred that, although with roferenoe to the heavy axpeuditore which tho Government of India had under ' 
taken in oonneotion with the State HaUways oonstmoted by guaranteed oompauies, it waa not improbable that before 
very long the entiro coat of the o^mary roads would havo to be met by local taxation, no change in that direclicii was 
imminent or o^in. rhe immolate object of tbo Bill waa declared to be merely to provide additional funds for fho 
mnatr^lon of cheap ri^s which should connect remote viUages with the district roads. (16) Pasrino of tho Local Fund 
Act.— The Aot was finally passed in February 1871 after a lapse of one year from tho date of tho int^uetiun of th« 
Bill. The rates, tolls, and taxes leviable under it were a. follow u a rate or c^a not excnmling^rrna ”n h^ 
rtn^«e on tho annual ront-valuo of a I occupied landa-Qovemmont, Inam and Zomindarry i •• 6 " a honse tax inneine 
from IT rupees 4 annas a years and "e tells on carriages and animals at rates ranging from ono anna to one ruim.* 
The house-tax was not to be imposed generally, but ouly in villagee or groups of villages in which a grant.in aiil kcI.ooI 
already existed, or m which the rahabitants were prepared to establish a aohool under the grant-in-aid rnicg or in whiell 
the Government might determine to establish e school. Tho funds raised under the Act wore to be ni.|ilioablo to the 

education ; 
lankz 

viHa^s, Cleaning of roads, streets and tanks and other local works of pubUo itility calculated to promote ihe'hMltl'r 
comfort, and convenionce of the people. Tho funds were to bo administeied by a Local Fund Board oonsisii^ „i 
officials and non-<«eials appointed by Ooverument. the Collector of the district being ex-officio President and ha?ine 
the entiro executive power. (17) Intn,iuohon of tU Aot into Iho disfrlefs—In 1871-7% the fint yearin w .iXhf 



revenue raised in rte year for local purposes amounted to Bapeee 44i,00.0(».”'u"ion's^ 
established where rate schcmls, under Act VI of 1863. were in existence, and where good elemcntei-y sch^Is were In 
opomtion, tho number of nmous so estab , shed being m. and the whole Pteeidency sL examined aid reported on bv 

the OfflMrs and hets of proposed educatipnai nnione prepared, the principle being that the confines^f t he uniim 

^onld nowhere Im more than 2* miles from the place where the school waa «r might be estobUehed. In 1873-74 howove" 
Oovemmeut fl^ng the house-tax was most unpopular and that iU immediate and special connection with edne^don 
was proving to that wryico and Anously retandiii.ltedeTelopiiMnt, directed it to be held in abeyance from the 

ommenoemeut of ^t year, but with a view of obTiath«tbe tmeeari^ for oleeiiig the sanctioned union wh^S 


quence of the Iom of income, made a grant of Bnpeoe 06,000 bota FMetooial fnn^and of HnoeeiiSfi^ ^,n 
Service, fund. ..With the ditoontiuuanee of the 


of all Local ITaad aeboole were incorporated with the general 

p^on of the eoet of road# aad Public Works BstabliebmanrnUioaaiy paid by% State *7 e 
lakh, of rupee, per ennnm, of which XU lakh, of mpee. were 
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it. The talook board would in that case consist of a President and of not loss than 
12 members and the union punohayet would in that case consist of not less than 5 
members including the chairman. The Collector of the district is, as under the 
superseded Act, ex-ofl&cio President of the district board, and the Revenue oflBcer 


lUwdi. and the rtsmainder for achoolB and general pnrpoeee. In 1874* 25 per csent. of the actual ontl&y on worka 
Atfimtad by the Pablio Work« Pepartmant waii fixed aa a cbai-goln ratnru for the Ber'triccfi rendered hy that departmoni 
in the »uperri*ionof works, in lieu of tho 10 per cant, allowed before the passing <»f the Act and of the raU»ftblo dietribu- 
iion allow^ after it. In 1875*76 Government commenced to withdraw the pro>'inoIal grants mada for roads K.nd other 
pnrposoB. Thus the maintenance of highways, which was always an imperial charge, is now almost c.omplet.cly thrown 
nponloi^l funds, and tho total saving to tho otato by tho creation of local funds and tho transfer thorofo of tho services 
formerly rendered at the cost of the imperial exchequer was calculated in 1876 to be 21 i lakhs of rupees per annum. 
(18) Amendment Act I of 1878. — In tho Act of 1871 the peoulxar circumstanoes of MoJabar woro not suffioiontly 
provided for. It was a wealthy district with consequently large requirements of a local character, but tho assossment 
was unusually low and, therefore, the land-cosa at one anna per rup<m produced an inadequate rovenoo for local wants. 
To relieve the strain unfairly cansod to provincial fuuds by supporting the local institutions of this rich district to tho 
detriment of poorer and more hearily- taxed districts and to save the hmal funds from insolvency the laiul-coss was 
raised to two annas per rupee of assessment by Act I of 1878. (10) '^aai^/ 0 r of Public WtyrkB from (^ovemmeut U> Local 

Agency. One of the most important changes made in developing tho independonco of the lota! bodies was that effected 

in 1878-79 by the transfer of tho conduct of all Ixjcal Fund Public Works from tho Government cBtabhshinctnt of 
Emnnears to the staff of tho local lK»ards themselves. The repair of roads under tlie old Koad Fund Act was in the 
b^ls of the District Engineer and this was not altered by tho passing of the Act of 1871, section 25 of which expressly 
provided for tho continuance of such Government ofiicora as wore then engaged in T>erforming any exooutivo or minis* 
teria) duties in carrying out tho purposes spec ifiod in the Act. This sootion is opix^sed to secLion 21 whioli 

appoin. >nt and distuissal of all acrvatits in tho President. The framers of tho Act no doubt desired to grotiL complct 

independeuco to the boards as rogartlod establishment, but tho practical difilcultioB of securing efiicioni nrofese 
agen(^ was such that they wore coinjKjJlod to fall back on existing establishm on is. All the mombonf of tho lattor being 
in Government service, their rights had to be respoctod, and the power of appointment and of summary dismissal 
conceded under section 24 had necessarily, so far as oonc>ernod the Publio Works ostablishment, to remain a dead letter. 
The budgets were framed by the IocaI l^ards and not by the Publio Works Department i in fp ct so Uttlo had tho 
latter to do with the matter that the review of tho budgets in the Seoretaris^ was placed ontiroly under the Financial 
Department, an arrangement which continues to the present time. The Publio Works oflioers felt tnoir |K>sition ns 
servants of tho Ixjards to bo anomalous, and tho lattor on their side considered they had insuflicicnt power over fhe 
former, for whoso services, under section 27 of tho rules framed under the Act, tlxey wore comi>ellod U» pay 26 per cent., 
reduced subsequently to 2d por cent., on tho at'.toal outlay on works to cover cost of establishment. (2i>) Foeition of Pubitc 
Works Officers in rryard to Local Doards . — Owing to complaints preferred by various l>oards from time to time, the 
question of providing a separate establishment for local fund works came up under a rofermico from tho fltjard of 
Revenue in March 1875. The queatiuns submitted for the decision of Government worn 1st, whether tho outor- 
tainment of separate oatablisUments is fcasibh^ and expedient; 2nd, whether, if this question is answored in the 
negative, tho existing charge for Public Works Department supervision is fair and moderetn." The arguments adduced 
in favor of providing a separate establishment were'—'* 1st, that the boards ero resjmr.siblo for the due expenditure of 
but that they have no oontrol over the cstabbshmoiit expending them ; 2nd, that the works are generally of a 
simple ohmioter do not require professiotxal superintendenoe of a high order, and that for this and other general 
reaaons the oost of Government departmental supervision is out of proportion to the actual requirements ; 8rd, that the 
Local Fond works do not receive sufficient attentum at the hands of Fnblio Works Department, either positively or 
relatively, to the amount ooutribnted by the local fuuds towards the payment of the Publio Works ostubUshments ; 4th. 
that the rclatioas between the boards and officors of the Publio Worldl* Departmont have too frequently not been 
harmonious, and that a more complete subordination of tho eetablishmimt to the hoards will tend to obviate this state 
of things.*' The Board of Revenue on the evidence before them came to the conclnsion that the proptNiitioa to 
entertain separate engineering establishments must be rejected on the three following grounds : — 1st, that it would 
be practically impossible, having any regard to available means, to officer se{iamte establish Kionts oHlcrontly ; 2nd, 
that the oost of such establish meuts would certainly be much greacer than the local funds Koem tu anticipiito ; and 


Srd, that regarding tho question from an imperial as well as 1 cx*a 1 point of view, double ostabhahmont would asnorodly 
more etpoBSira on the whole than the present arrangements." The Board of Beveuue next examined the second point, 
vis., as to whether the charge of 25 per cent, should be reduced. Here they were " decidedly of opinion that tho charge is 
smdiily high relatively to the work performed, especially when it is oonaiderod that the staif maintained is often quiU) 
Inadequate," and recommended that it be reduced to 20 per cent. (21) Settloment of the questions in 1878*79. — Matters, 
however, remsined in statu quo until 1878 when Oovemmeut greatly i^ooad its staff of Engineers and informed tho boards 
that in fattire the Qovenunent Enipnoers oould undertake no local fend works except those reqairing high professional 
aWll, and that they most make their own arxangemeats for the execution of all other works. The majority of the hH'al 
bodies on a review of their financial position considered that the residnnm of work which would bo left to thorn under 
this proposed system would not afford adequate funds for tba entertainment of a saflloiontly high trained and salaried 
etaff, ana these bodies accordingly elected for tsking over the whole of the looal fond work in their divisions. The 
only exceptions to the arrangement were the loaal nmd boards of the Xuxnool, Trtohinopoly, and Godavory districts, 
but each ii these has since followed tho example of the other boarda The reduotiou of a large bodv of traino<l officers 
and subordinates from the Public Works staff*, each taking away pmuiicm or gratuity, often TOtb, presented pn 
opportunity to local fund boards for manning their establishmenfee not akaly to present itself again to thu same extent, 
lliough many of the individuals so reduced were hold to be inaifioieni in the department, they were not all so ; in fact, 
tba services of many of the yoangcr men were dispensed with solely on the grounds of thoir claims for rctootion boing 
on this account less than those of their seniors. The boards were thus enabled to inako a very fair selection, and no less 
than 40 officers and sobordirustes previously belonging to the department were engaged on tornis whie}^ wf;re in the 
smjority of cases much below those for which they could have been ecioured at orfitnary times. (22) General results 
ef iKe transfer to Local Agency. — The transfer is generally adxnitted to have been satisfactory hc$th to tho Imards and to 
the Public Works Departmout, and so far no insuperable difficulties have been experioncod in manning the Etifp- 
noering staff of the local fuud boards, while all friction between them and tho Government Engineers has been 
pot an end Ux The amount of expenditure thus transferred from the Government officers lo those of the 
oo^es was nesxly 27 lakhs in 1860*81. (28) Committee of 1888 on Local Qovemsnent. — As mentioned in tho article 
on Moftwsil Municipalities a committee was appoint^ in June 1888 to report on the gonora) question of local 
GoveruBkent in Madras. The committee's pro^sals In regard to rural tracts were as follows. " a " Each revenue 
village or group of villages should be constituted a union or nural sanitary district. The nnions should l>e 

elas^ as major or minor according as the population was over or under 5,000, but the constitution was still 
to be the asms in character, the govemtng body in each eaae being simply a village pnnehayoi. In minor nnione, 
however, the puuchaycts should bo required to provide only for the rudimeiktary needs of sanitary cxmservoncy whiW 
iu major unions the punchajets should have wider dottee seeigned them. In both claesos of institutions the union 
funds were to consist mostly of tho bouse tax already anthorised by tbe Local Fnnds Act IV of 1871, but the collection 
of which has been In abeyance since 1873. At the sa me time oert^ supplementary eoorree of revenne were also to bo 
provided. " h " Over tbe unions there should be the talook committee oonsisting of at least 12 members exclusive of the 
Preskdeoi and the Vice-President, two-thirds of which sboald if possible be elected. The talooks need not necesssrilv be 
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in cliarge of the division of a district^where the talook was situated would be the 
eX'Officio President of the talook boards in the division. With the permission of 
the Governor in Council, any local board can elect its President or "Vice-President. 
All the divisional officers of a district are ex-officio members of the district board 
of that district. Each headman of a village is an ez-officio member of the punchayct 
of the union wherein the village is situated, if such divisioqs are constituted. The 
number of officials on any district board should not exceed one-^fourth of the total 
number of members ; in the case of the talook board the proportion is one-third. 
Three-fourths of the members of a district board can with the permission of the 
Governor in Council be elected. The same would be the case to the extent of 


coatermlnoiis with onlinary rev^onue taloolcs, hnt should bo definod to bo each loc&l area as Government miitht declaro 
to be a talook. **c'' Above the talook . comtnitteo should oomo the district board consistiiij^ of at least 24 tncnibcrs 
excltuave of the President, the memherB, to be eventually formed for the most part of representatives delegated by the 
talook committees of the district though in the hrst instance nominated by Ooremment. The oommitteo further recom- 
meodod that the introduction of the above Rystem should be only gradu^h ftnd with this vievr proposed as follows. a ” 
In revenue districts in which there is now more than one circle board, they should be amalgamated. “ b " The 
number of members should be increased so as to secure more local knowledge and to interest alargt^r number (jf ]:>eople 
in the administration. “ c” The proportion of official members should be reduced from one-half to one- fourth of the 
whole number, “d” The post of Vice -President of the ttislrict board should be abolished and his ploco supplied by 
the appointment of a Secretary to the President and of a Chairman of th# board. Tho control now exercised 

by the Board of Revenue should bo resumed by Government, which should then deal directly with the local fund 
boards as it now does with Muuictpalitos. 'I'he Local Fund Rules should be so modified as to giro greatly 
increased indej^dence and powers of sanction to the local bodies. ** g " The control and management of (iovenmient 
primary and middle schools should be toado over to the local boards and the relation of the Rducational Leparlmont 
to the local boards should be better defined. “ h *' The relation of the Medical De|>artmenb to the h>cal boards should 
bo better defined and plac:ed on a more satisfactory basis. “ i ** Tho control of pound funds and tho whole of tin.* sui phis 
receipts should be transferred to the local boards. **j** Tho minimum proportion of the land-cess devoted to the 
rood fund should bo reduood frotu two-thii-ds to one-half to enable the general fund to bear tlie charges now falling 
on it. The Govemmont expressed their general ooncurrence with all the above proposals, but in regard to the di.*.posiil <)f 
tho surplus pound fund receipts, it was decided os observed in tho article on mofussil municipal administration ibiii 
it was not desirable to offoot any alteration in tho existing system. The proposal about the apj^ointment of a 
paid Secretary instead of a Vice-President, though approved by Government, has not been adopted in tho Act. 
(34) Jfeu; Act of 1884. — A new Act embodying the several proposals above referred to has now been passed and 
introduced into the several districts from let Apnl 1884. This enactment is entitled the Madras Local Boards Act 
1884 and tupor^os the Matlras Local Funds Act IV of 1871. Under section 1 (2) of tho Act, it shall come into 
force in any district on such date as tho Governor in Council may by notification direct. Section 5 empowers 
tho Governor in Council to declare any part of a district to be a talook for tho purposes of the Act and also to 
modify or cancel snob declaration. Under section 6 any village or group of villages can bo declared to bo an union 
for the purposes of the Act and such declaration can be modified or cancelled. Soction 8 derlarea that each district 
board ihali consist of a President and of not less than 24 mcmibers. Tho Act of 1871 has been followed iu making 
the Collator ex-officio President, Under section 8 (2), however, the Governor iu Council may authorize the members 
of any district board to appoint thoir Prosident by elociton from among their own member. Every revenue officer in 
chari^ of a division of the district shall be an ex-officio member of tho district board (section 10). All the other 
members may be appointed by Government or with the permission of Government any proportion not oxcoeding three- 
fourths of them may be elected by the members of the talook boards in the district, or if there is no talook board in 
any part of tho district by the puncbaycts and by tho tax-^yers aad InhaMtants of such part of the district : but not 
more than one-fourth of tho whole nnmb«T together with the ex-oAdio members can be salaried officers of tho Govern- 
ment uiUees they have been elected. Section 14 deolaros that each talook boajrd shall consist of a Prosident and of not 
less tl^ 1* iMmbers. The revenue officer in charge cf the division shall be ex-officio President unless the Governor in 
Counoil authorizes the members of a talook board to elect their own President from among thoir Yiumber. The mem- 
bers of the talTOk board may bo appointed by Govemmont. or with the permission of Govemmont any proportion not 
exoeeding two-thirds may be elocteii by the punchayeis in the talook or by the tax-payers and inhabitants of tho talook 
but not more than one- third of the whole number can be salaried officers of Government unless they have been elected! 
Se<^ea 20 f^her pmridos that each local Bo^ may hpve a Vice-President either appointed»by Government or elected 
by the members if the boards are empowered by Government to do so. The pnnohayets of each onion shall consist of 
not less thau 5 person^ the headman of each village being an ex-officio memW, and the other members being either 

P^^y appointed and partly by election- the number of elective membm to 
be fixed by Government. The Government can also appoint one of the members of a punchayet to be their ohaannan 
or anthorise them to elect thoir own chairman. Under sections 24 and 126 the Government have power to remove the 
President, Vice-President or any member of a local board and the chairman or any member of pun^ayet The ezecn- 
tive officer of the local board is the President who is responsible for canying out all the purposes of the Act The 
Pr^snt can however authorize the Vice-President to exercise any of the powers conferred on him by the Act Bimi- 
lorlv the ^ecutive officer of the punohayet is the chairman who can however delegate his duties to any of the members 
As in the ^triot M^ioyahtiea Act. provision has been made against any poerible neglect or default on the part of the 
President of a local board or chairman of a punchayet in carrying out a resolntxon of tho board or punohayet bv givinir 
the Collector of the district in tho case of local boards and the President of the talook board in the case of punolmyets 
authority to assume the ezeention of such resolution. The CoUeotor can also ezeroise control in the event of a loc^ 
boMd •doptiw megal me»^ Ukelj to ondMigor the poblto peoc^ bomui Itfo, hMlth|or m(oU, and can alao proride 
for amok ^ energetto aotion in oamw of omerg«n< 7 . Whon a diriaioital offiew ia not the Fraaident of a talook board 
in the diviaion he can exercise the powers of the Collector above referred to in respect of such board. Similar control 
orar poneba^ ia to^ oxorciaed by the Freaident of the talook board, bat proriaion for enorgetio action ii. caaea of 
Margenoy baa aren here to be made by the rerenne officer in charge of the diviaion wherein the nnron ia aituated 
The punohey^ are however to work ni^er the control and direction of the talook board. The poaition of Government 
aerranta lent to local boerda hae been- clearly defined and that of tha local boaida' aervante improved. Tho only now 
t^ antooriaed are feea tor hoenaw granted for the temporary ereoUen of pandala and other atraotarea in atreeta and 

«>? temporary aae of oart-atanda. markota, markot-aitoa, villngo-titoa and 
otharidmtlM pabho pla^a on the oceaamn of faira and featfrala. Market end oart-atand feea were however levied even 


e^ture on rpi^a hM been amoved. ^ fomatioTof wiik 
. W h-n p-mKl. The direct coOol ov^cr^t^an^S^ 
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two-thirds, in a talook board. In the case of punohayets the proportion would 
have to be fixed by Government. The whole executive power of a local boaril 
vests in the President, and the President is directly responsible for the due fulfil- 
ment of the purposes of the Act. Further particulars about the constitution of 
these bodies will be found in the first foot-note. There are at present 785 
members, belonging to 30 boards, or an average of 26*2 members on each board. 
Of ^ese, 357 members, or 45*5 per cent,, are officials, and 428, or 54"5 per cent., 
are non-officials. To induce non-official members to attend meetings, the Govern- 
ment have sanctioned payment of travelling expenses to such as live at a distance. 

834. Sources op Income. — The Local Funds administered by the Boards 
consist, of : — (1) taxes raised under the Act, (2) grants from general rovenues, (3) 
Special funds allotted by Government, (4) endowments, and (5) miscellaneous 
items which will be enumerated hereafter. 

835. The taxes leviable under the Local Fund Act are: — (1) a tax not 
exceeding 2 annas in the rupee, on the annual rent-valuo of all occupied lands, on 
whatever tenure held in the districts of Malabar, South Canara, and the Neilgherrics 
and not exceeding one anna in the rupee on the annual rent-value of such land 
elsewhere ; (2) a tax on houses, varying from 4 annas to 6 rupees per annum on 
each house; (3) tolls upon carriages, carts or animals passing along roads within 
the circle, varying from 1 anna to 1 rupee ; (4) fees for licenses granttni for the 
temporary erection of pandals and other structures in streets and other p\iblic 
places in an union ; and (5) fees for the temporary use of cart-stands and of markets, 
market-sites, village-sites, and other similar public places on the occasion of fair.s and 
festivals. The tax on liouses cannot be imposed except in villages, or gi’oujjs of 
villages, comprising an union, and cannot be spent except on village sanitation and 
improvement of village atreeta. The net proceeds of all toll.s mu.st alst) lio applit'd 
to the construction, repair and raaintonatice of roads and communications. Tho 
restriction in the old Act that two-thirds of the re\ enue from land-eess should also 
be spent on the same object has been removed by tho new Act. 'I’lie last throe of 
the sources of income have not been utilized as yet under tho Act ; though often 
in force apart from it. The land-cess is charged on all land occupied under the 
ryotwarry, in.aiu or any other tenure.^, the maximum rate chargeable being in all 
districts 1 anna in the rupee of the rent-value, except in Malabar, South Canara. ami 
the Neilgherries where the rate can bo 2 annas. Malabar, however, is the only 
district where this liighor rate is now levied. In the other districts whore the lower 
rate is in force, the maximum rate is collected in all but one, viz., Godavery, 
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1 



K. 



Anantepore 

... 



... 


5,146 


1,06,408 



Betlary ... 






6,097 

660, 3V4 

1,(52.667 



Chinglepat 




... 


2,019 

944,106 

2,69,410 



Coimbatore 




... 


0,271 

1,699,664 

2,93,203 



Cnddapah 




... 


S/)60 

1,102,056 

1,92,635 



Gaajam ... 




... 


4J174 

1,468,347 

1,96,128 



Oodawory 




... 


7,694 

1,606,454 

8,86,507 



Kietna 



... 

... 


7,788 

1,493,784 

4,80,006 



Kuruool 



••• 



7,678* 

688,876 

1,36,158 



Madura ... 




... 


S,7S9l 

2,080,601 

4.19.329 



Malabar 




... 


e,2aii 

2,102,310 ! 

3,99,606 



Nollore ... 



... 



7.160 

1,183,591 

2,66.640 



Neilgherriea 




... 


1,000 

78,921 

1.75.297 



Korth Arcot 




... 


6364 

1,769,036 

3,18,938 



Salem 



... 

... 


7,604 

1,648.023 

2,59.406 



South Arcot 






4,986 

1,761,866 

2,72,650 



South Canara 




... 


4,398 

823,748 

1,62.256 



Taojore ... 




... 


8.789 

1,929,289 

6.02,180 



Tumerollj 



*« A 

... 


4*817 

1,642,281 

3,77.621 



Trichinopoly 




... 


8364 

1,110,611 

1,87,003 



Ylaagapatam 

... 

... 

... 

... 


8,008 

1,716,677 

1 2,29,328 

1 






Total 

... 


88^120,788 

68,20,774 
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where the rate is 9 pies per rupee. In order to avoid inquiry into the rent- 
value of each holding, the law provides that, in the case of ryotwarry and inam 
lands, the assessment paid or palyable to Government, together with any water-rate 
chargeable thereon, shall be taken to be the annaal rent- value, the amounts payable 
by the tenants in the case of other tenures being taken as the rent. In the case of 
Zemindarries however, the full rate is not collected on the entire revenue derived 
by the Zemindar from his tenants, but a remission of’ half of the land-rato is allowed 
on so much of the I’evenue as is equal to the amount of the peslicusb payable to 
Government in respect of such land. The Inamdars and Zemindars are further 
allowed to levy from the tenants half the land-cess which they pay to Government. 
The collections of land-cess in 1883-84 amounted to Eupoes 43,57,000, or 75 per 
cent, of the whole lovenue. for the year. Tolls ai'e leviable under the Act on 
carriages, carts or animals passing along the roads within the Local Fund Circles at 
rates varying from I anna to I riinoo, but the maximum rates are not levied every- 
where. The rates charged are however nowhere less than half the maximum. 
The total number of toll-gates which existed at the close of 1883-84 was 137, 
and the revenue derived from them amounted to Rupees 3,37,000. Besides the 
above, contributions are received from Municipalities to the extent of Rupees 
1,05,000 from the tolls collected by them within their tov/ns. This payment is 
made not under the provisions of any law, but simply as an arrangement between 
Local Fund Boards and Municipalities with a view to avoid tho establishment of 
separate liocal Fund toll-gates in close proximity to . hose of the Municipalities. 
The vehicles paying Municipal tolls pass along the Local Fund roads, and the 
division of tolls therefore between Local Fund Boards and M unicipalities is strictly 
equitable. The total income from tolls amounts to 8 per cent, of the Local Fund 
income. 

836. An mentioned in the first foot-note grants from general revenues 
were largely made during the first few years after the introduction of the Local 
Funds Act I'V of 1871 ou account of services transferred from imperial to local 
funds, but the grants have been gradually reduced and confined to special localities 
and special works. The amount of grants in 1883-84 was only Rupees 1,73,000, 
while in 187] -T'2 it was 12| lakhs. Of the foi-mor. Rupees 1,17,000 were granted on 
account of roads in the Neilghorry and Rupees 25,000 ou account of those in the 
South Canara district. 

837. Tho special funds allotted for local purposes are contributions from the 
canal and ferry fund and half surplus of pound fund, besides .fish rents allotted 
from general revonuo.s. Fish, rents are levied for the right of catching fish in 
Government tanks, channels and other reservoirs. In 1883-84 the collections 
amounted to Rupees 98,000, or 1‘7 per cent, of the total income. The right of 
ferrying across riv'ers, channels and backwaters is leased out by Government 
subject to rules laid down by them in regard to the conveyance of passengers and 
goods and the rates to be levied from them. This right is exerci.sed by Govern- 
ment not under any law but under the sanction of immemorial custom. The rents 
of the ferries are made over to Local Funds. Besides the above, which does 
not come under the bead “ Special Funds,” but under “ Miscellaneous,” revenue is 
also derived from the application of the Canal and Ferry Acts, No. I of 1870 and 
No. IV of 1878, to a few districts, and the net proceeds, after meeting the expenses 
necessary for the proper working of tho ferries, are assigned to Local Funds, under 
the special orders of Government, for the improvement of roads leading to those 
ferries. Tho amount derived in 1883-84 from this source was Rupees 1,21,000, or 
2*1 wr cent, of the total income. Under Act I of 1871, the surplus proceeds of 
the Cattle Pound Fund are to be appropriated to the construction and repair of 
roads and bridges and other purposes of public utility, and under this provision 
Government has directed that half the surplus prooee<^ collected in each circle 
should be paid to the Board concerned and that the other half should be devoted to 
the maintenance of the Government Farm at Sydapett. The amount thus credited 
to Local Funds in 1883-84 was Rupees 33,000. 

838. The revenue under endowments is chiefly derived from lands with which 
choultries have been endowed by the former rulera of the country and by private 
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individusls- income is also derived from the rents of buildings attached to 
the institutions, from interest on funds invested, and from grants made by Govern- 
ment in lieu of resumed inams and fees. Most of the endowments are to bo 
found in Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly. The endowed institutions consist of 
choultries, dispensaries, water-pandals, bridges, ponds and tanks. All these institu- 
tions were formerly under the direct management of the Board of Revenue, under 
Bwulation YII of 1817, but they have since been transferred to Local Fund Boards 
a^ these bodies now occupy the same position and have the same responsibili- 
ties as the Board of Revenue iinder the old Regulation (section 51, Act V of 
1834). The revenue from endowments amounts to about 2| lakhs of rupees per 
aanum. 

839. The miscellaneous revenue consists of the items given in the footnote 
below.[*] 

840. AMOLfNT OF Tncomk. — The total income of the Local Fund Boards is thus 
about 58 lakhs of rupees as shown below. [^] Contributions between circles and 
refunds, &c,, are omitted from the statements. Hence the difTeronce between the 
total as shown here and that as given in the second footnote. The incidence of 
taxation per head of the population is only two annas and six pies exclusive of tolls, 
or two annas and nine pies inclusive of tolls. 

841. Objects op Locac Fund Expenditcbr. — The funds raised under the Act 
arc applicable to : — (1) the construction, repair and maintenance cf streets, bridges 
and other means of communication ; (2) the planting and preservation of trees on 
sides of roads and on other public places ; (3) the construction and repair of 
hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, choultries, markets, drains, sewers, water- 
works, tanks and wells, the payment of all charges connected with the objects 
for which such buildings have been constructed, the training and employment of 
vaccinators and medical practitioners, the sanitetion of towns and villages, the 
cleansing of the streets, tanks and wells and other works of a similar nature ; 
(4) the diffusion of education, and, with this object in view, the construction and 
repair of school-houses, the establishment and maintenance of schools either 
wholly or by means of grants-in-aid, the inspection of schools, and the training of 
teachers ; (5) the establishment and maintonanoe of relief works in time of famine 
or scarcity ; (6) other measures of local public utility calculated to promote the 
s<afetv, health, comfort or convenience of the people; (7) the payment of salaries, 
leave allowances, pensions, gratuities and compassionate allowances to serv.iTite 
employed by the local board ; and (8) the payment of all expenses specially 
provided for by the Act, but not included under the preceding heads. For the 
purposes of administration, the funds are divided into three xiinor heads, viz. ; — 
(1) the Road Fund, (2) the Endowment Fund, and (3) the general Fund. The 
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CoDtributions from Municipalities 

Tmvollors' Bn«Kalow fees 

Salo-proceeds of books 
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in aid of works and for sanlUry 


BS, 

i4,8<X3 
5,OgO 
1 1 ,400 
n,HOt> 
8,900 

38,500 

4,000 

r>3,000 

£8300 

4,100 

22,800 
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3,71,000 
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road fund consists of (a) two*thirds of the collections within the year of the cess 
on the rent value of land, (b) the proceeds of tolls, (c) grants of money from general 
revenues and other contributions made specially for the maintenance or construc- 
tion of communications, and (d) such appropriation in excess of the two-thirde of 
the collections of the cess as may be assigned to it. Fish rents, ferry rents, and • 
surplus pound funds are also credited to this head, except in places where the 
general fund is insufficient and requires to be supplemented by these special 
funds. The nature of the endowment fund has been already explained. Tho^ 
general fund consists of all revenues other than those credited to the first two 
heads. The road fund is expended exclusively on the construction, repair and 
maintenance of roads and communications, and the endoAvment fund on purposes 
to whicli it was lawfully applicable at the time when the endowment became vested 
in the Local Fund Boards. The general fund is available for all purposes for 
whicli local funds can be lawfully expended. The new rules, under Act V of 1884, 
which will shortly bo introduced, will do away the distinction between the road and 
general funds. 

842. Punf.ic WoBKS. — The expondiUire relating to public works is the most 
important. In the year 1883-84 it amounted to Rupees 41,69,000 or 69 per cent, 
of the total expenditure. This expenditure related mainly to roads, but included 
also expenditure from endowment and general funds. The outlay on roads 
including a portion of the cost of the Engineering establishment was Rupees 
88,35,000, or 62‘9 per cent, of the whole local fund expenditure of the year. 
All the roads in the country with a few trifling exceptions in the hill tracts are 
maintained from local funds and by local agency. The mileage so maintained 
was 18,624 miles of district road, and 256 miles of new roads were completed 
and 325 wei*e in progress during 1883-84, besides 140 miles of new village rpads 
constructed and 2,422 miles maintained in order. In addition to this expenditure 
on communications. Rupees 81,000 were spent in that year on objects connected 
with the endowment fund and Rupees 2,53,000 on those supported from the 
general fund. The list of the works carried out in 1883-84 given at foot will 
furnish an idea of the nature of the works undertaken by the local board8.[*3 

843. Edtication. — The Local Funds Act IV of 1871 was introduced, as stated 
in the first footnote, mainly With a view to provide for elementary education. 


[»] Liht or Works cari *0 out in lli83-84. 


foinplctoil. 

In progress. 

Kepaired. 

13 ilifiponflaricH. 

11 dispensaries. 

51 dispensaries. 

1 miclwifc’fi tjunrtorsi. 

17 school-houses. 

56 school -houses. 

ti chodlrricfi. 

4 choultries. 

35 chuttrains. 

1 bungalow. 

1 bungalow. 

IIG bungalows. 

2 scliool-houHus. 

1 Hospital Assistant's quarters. 

11 bungalows. 

2 Bcbool rodniH. 

1 Range Officer’s quarters. 

3 dead-houses- 

2 coatagioQti dirtoaso ward 

1 Apothecary's quarters. 

1 Iving-in ward. 

6 dispennary Hheds. 

1 Local VStnd Engineer's rest-house. 

1 Assistant Engineer's office. 

3 fiispensary sheds. 

3 disponaary compound walls. 

2 bandypetts. 

1 ebuttram oomijoviml wall. 

6 latrines. 

2 cholera- sheds. 

12 latrines. 

1 tiled ware-house. 

2 Uospitul Assistant's quarters* 

1 plat.form to a dispensary. 

6 wells. 

2 Apothecary's quarters. 

1 dispensary out-house. 

1 tank., 

2 Ltx:al Fund Engineer's oAoea. 

1 record-room in the Collector's ; 

I police ward. 

1 granary. 

office. 

1 police dispensary cook*room. 

45 a*e11s. 

1 Local Fund Engineer's office and 

1 shed. 

52 tanks. 

residence. 

1 compound wall round a di8)>enaaty. 

1 stable. 

3 ponds. 

2 bath-rooms. 

22 sheds. 

2 store-rooms. 

1 stable. 

1 cholera-shed. 

2 store-sheds. 

1 rest«shed. 

6 sheds. 1 

3 cisterns. j 

1 dust-bin. 

6 tanks. 

14 wells. 

1 rest'hoQse and bandystand. 

Other minor miscetlaneoiM irorks. j 

Other minor miscellaneous works* 

{ 

6 rest-hodies. 

Other minor misoellaneons works. 
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The rules under the Act as originally drafted, had special reference to this subject. 
They contemplated that the educational administration should be conducted by 
means of unions controlled by smoial committees appointed by Government under 
section 33 of the Act. This scneme however has not obtained practically. The 
•rules were, revised in 1879. Under these revised rules there are the following 
provisions (a) Budget estimates of receipts and charges for education are 
subject to the ordinary budget provisions and are finally sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment. Nearly all new items of charge require separate and previous 
sanction, before inclusion in the budget. (b) If committees have been 
appointed under section 33, they frame the budget and submit it to the local 
board, (c) The boards may provide for education wholly or partly by their own 
agency or by private agency, aided on either the salary or results system of the 
Grant-in-aid Code. But in practice they very frequently aid on a combination of 
the two systems. (</) As regards schools maintained by the board, they have 
absolute power to determine whether or not fees shall be levied, and, if levied, the 
rates ; and to Bx the strength of the teaching staff, the appointment of teachers 
resting with the President. The former power however cannot be exercised 
in the case of schools receiving aid from provincial funds. If a special committee 
of management constituted under section 83 exists, ail bills must be signed by 
the President of the board and two members of the committee ; such committees 
have also to submit annual reports. Before a Local Fund school can bo opened, 
the sanction of Government must bo obtained, the application being submitted 
through the Director of Public Instruction, after the opinion of the local educa- 
tional officers has been obtained. No school can be closed without the sanction 
of Government being obtained in the same way. (r) be given on the salary 

system, it must under the rules of the Grant-in-aid Code and be limited to 
elementary education. ( /) If aid be given on the results system, it must be accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Grant-in-aid Code relating to results grants, (g) Local 
boards should ordinarily constitute results schools which bid fair to be permanent 
Local Fund schools^ unless the managers wish to maintain the school on the salary 
system, (h) All charges in regard to schools aided by the boards are subject to 
strict scrutiny, (t) The salaries and allowances of Inspecting Schoolmasters are to 
be borne by the boards, but the agents are under the control of the superior 
educational officers who should determine their duties* in commimication with the 
boards. Although the code of rules provides only in a cursory manner for inter- 
ference on the part of the Educational department, yet in practice that department 
has'been the chief agency through which Local Fund Boards have hitherto adminis- 
tered their educational affairs. Provision has been made in the new Act V of 1884 
for expenditure on sanitation being met entirely from house-tax and fees. This 
measure will set free for expenditure on education the portion of the land-cess 
hitherto devoted for sanitation. The now rules framed under the Act, which will 
shortly be passed, contemplate giving the local boards wider powers as regards 
the establishment and closing of schools and the appointment of their educational 
officers. All aids given by the boards should be in accordance with the rules 
of the Gnmt-in-aid Code, and in regard to the levy of fees they should be guided 
by the fee notifications of Government issued from time to time. The boards 
are also entitled under these rules for aid under the Grant-in-aid Code for all 
objects enumerated in the code excepting the lower primary education of boys. 
The people resident in rural circles number 29,133,313, and theoretically there 
should be under instruction about two million and a quarter boys and two million 
girls. At the close of 1883-84, there were 341,985 children, or 1*173 per cent, of 
the population in schools connected with the Educational department, and if 
children in schools not connected with the department are taken into considera- 
tion, the total figure would prbbably be about^ 400,000. In these circles the 
Government was maintaining 34 middle schools with 2,248 pupils, and 1 0 primary 
schools with 420 pupils. Similarly, local boards had 110 middle schools with 
6,061 pupils, and 1,003 primary schools with 1,920 pupils. There were 9 private 
middle sonools, aided on the salary system, with 596 pupils and 21 primary whools 
with 731 pupils. ' Under the result and combined systems there were 274 middle 
schools with 11,962 pupils and 7,678 primaiy schools with 189,035 pupils. The 
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cxpenclitiiro on education was as shown at foot.['’’] The receipts from fees were es 
sliown below. [’] Government middle schools are nearly half self-supporting, and 
with primary departments to a considerable extent. Tlie reverse is the case in 
board.s’ schools. The inferior inspecting agency consisting of Inspecting School- 
masters is paid from local funds. One hundred and seventeen of these agents 
were employed in 1883-84 at a cost of Rnpee.s 56,900. At the close of 1883-84 
there were twenty-nine elementary training schools for teachers under the local 
boards. Three more are about to be established. The remaining Provincial 
elementary normal schools will be transferred to them before long. The rules of 
admission to these schools ensure as far as possible that the men trained belong 
to the class of indigenous village teachers. Experience has shown that the sons 
and relatives of village masters readily attend such schools, if proper inducement 
be held out, and that it is by far the mo.st efficacious means of improving rural 
primary schools. The administration of boards’ schools varies much in different 
circles. No uniformity exists in the matter of fees. Little has been done to 
provide such schools with suitable buildings or apparatus, and in this respect tbo 
majority of them differ little from pyaU schools. The salary grants system has 
not been miich utilized although thi.s'Vvas contemplated by the framers of the 
Local Funds Act. The reason is that the responsil)ility of Local Fund Boards 
is mainly limited to primary education. Aid under the results system is limited 
to lower primary schools, that is, standards T, II, and III, but grants earned 
in girls’ schools under these standards are dcbitable to Provincial funds. Rapid 
increase may be expected in the expenditure for those standards as schools are 
supplied with trained mastavs or with men who have received a fair general educa- 
tion. In the year 1881-82 the aid so given was as follows : — first standard Rupees 
76,909; second standard. Rupees 75,170; third standard. Rupees 51,211. 

844, Hospitai.s and Sanitary. — ^The number of hospitals and di.sponsarics in 
existence shows progressive increase, 20 or 30 being julded to the list every yc:.ir. 
There are now 206 such institutions, or an avoi* [**] age of 9*8 for every district, 
throughout the Presidency, independently of those maintained by the Municip.nli- 
ties. The institutions are among the most popular ob.jects of local e.xpenditiir<', 
and 19 of them possess endowments of a larger or smaller amount. The numlna’ 
of patients treated during the year 1883-84 was 980,000, of which nearly ll.OUO 
were in-patients and the remainder were out-])atients. The total cost of tlie 
hospitals and dispensaries was Rupees 2,78,539. Adding to this the expcndit\irf, 
Rupce.s 1,321, on account of medical practitioners, principally quinine distributors, 
contributions to municipalities and missionary bodie.s for medical purpose.s, 
amounting to Rupees 82,909, the payment of Rupees 26,080 to Provincial funds 
toward.s the Medical College at Madras, and Rupees 13,915, the cost of maintaining 
at the Madras and Waltair Asylums the lunatics sent from the different circles, the 


[•] Expendittibk on Education in 1883-84. 

(а) Inspection 

(б) Iiocal Fund training achoola 

(c) Local Fund schoola 

(d) Salary grants-in-aid ... 

(e) Kctiults do. 

(/) PnreJinse of lK>oks ... 

(j;) Contributions «. •. 

{h) Miscollanoous ... •• 


RS. 

66,809 

63,078 

3,00,494 

1,417 

3,38,447 

16,726 

24,943 

3,318 

Total ... 6,80.319 


[**] llxcEim FROM School Fm» in 1683-84. 


Government schoola | 

„ , , . I ( Middle 

Boards' schools j Primary 

r* . 1 i Middle 

Private salary J Primary 

B < Middle 

1 Primary 


BS. 

22,791 
110 
17.011 
..s 29,070 

6.194 
363 
89.699 
... 2,47,064 


Total ... 


3,61.292 
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total outlay on medical services throughout the Presidency from local' funds 
aggregated Rupees 4,02,704, which is 6*6 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
wfth few exceptions, all the dispensaries are in charge of Government Apothecaries 
and Hospital Assistants whose services are lent by the State and who are posted to 
tbo several districts by the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras, 
tlie particular dispensaries to which they are to be posted being left to the decision 
of the Presidents concerned. The exceptions are dispensaries in charge of 
Pensioned Apothecaries and Hospital Assistants and of Local Fund Hospital 
Assistants tramed in Local Fund Medical schools. Medicines, surgical a])j>aratus 
and supplies are obtained by local boards on payment from the Madras Aloclical 
Stores, excepting such articles as can be locally purchased. T)\o Vaccination 
establishment is under the professional supervision of the Sanitary Commissioner 
who has the power of appointing Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination. Kaclr circle 
has one or two Deputy Inspectors and they supervise the work done by the vacci- 
nators who are nominated by them, but formally appointed by the President of 
the Local Fund Board. The Local Fund Boards have the power of determining 
the strength and pay of vaccinators, but it is a rule that thero should bo at 
least one first*class Vaccinator in each talook, and his minimum salary is fixed 
at Rupees 15. The staff consisted in 1883-84 of 44 Deputy Inspectors and (>()(> 
Vaccinators. The total cost of vaccination in 1883-84 was Rupees 1,33,000 or 
2*2 per cent, of the total expenditure and the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 566,000, at an average cost of three annas and nine pies per 
head. The expenditure under sanitation was Rupees 2,62,300 or 4*3 per cent, 
of the total charges. The various objects on which the outlay was incurred are 
detailed below. [*J Improvement of water-supply receives great attention, and a 
vast number of wells throughout the country are made either wholly at local fund 
expense or with the aid of grants proportionate to the amount contributed by the 
persons most immediately interested. Sanitary associations are found in several of 
the larger villages for supervising sanitary operations, and in these villages the 
local contributions for sanitary purposes are supplemented from the general Local 
Funds. 9'he total number of choultries maintained by the local boards in 1883-84 
was 329. Of these, travellers are fed in 57 chuttrams, the number so fed during 
the year above named being nearly two millions and two hundred thousand. The 
cost of feeding was 68,500 rupees. There are 236 travellers’ bungalows under 
tlie control of the local boards. The cost incurred on account of them in 1883-84 
was Rupees 24,000, and the number of travellers who made use of the bungalows 
was 8,054. Contributions to municipalities are chiefly for the maintenance of 
lio.spitals and dispensaries which benefit municipalities as well a.s local boards. 
The amount expended under this head in 1883-84 was Rupees 77,370. 

845. Amount op BxpKNDiTUKE.—^*The total charges above described, inclusive of 
the cost of controlling establishments, amounted in 1883-84 to Rupees 60,92,000 as 
shown below. [•] 


brxirPiTiTB* OM Sakitation in 1883-84. 

1. Improvement of water- sapply 

2. Do. of village-sites 

3. SftDitary arrangements at fairs an<i festivals 

4. Soavanging villages and towns 

5. ICisoellaneous inoluding cholera charges 


na. 

53,739 

15.71S4 

9,308 



2S.405 

Total ... 2.62,297 


r*] Total Expimditvex ik 1883-84. 


1. Pnblio works; inclftding oost of sopervision 

2. SdneatioD inclading an investment of Rupees 12.600 

3. Ho^itals. vaccination, tfedical College and sanitary Inapection, inclading 

oontribations to mnnicipalities and missionary bodies 

4. ICarkets and choultries 

6. Banitary establishment, inclading cholera charges 

6. TVavellers* bungalows and zniscellaneons 

7. Rstablisbments in the Collectors' and Boards' offices 

\ Befunds and other debt accoont ... ... ... ... 


41,69, 000 

6.93.000 

6.68.000 

1.94.000 

2.62.000 
18,000 

1,70,000 

23.000 


Total 60,92,00^ 


TOL. 1. 


163 
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846. Eelations of the Boabds with Government. — The powers of control taken 
by the Government are, as under the District Municipalities Act, of a financial nature. 
iSection loO of the Local Boards Act is identical with section 251 of the District 
Municipalities Act, and authorises Government to pass orders on the budgets 
and supplemental budgets ; and under both Acts Government has power to prescribe 
tlie method of the audit of accounts, and to make rules for the application of 
the funds (sections 96 and 144, Act V of 1884, and 113 and 250, Act IV of 1884). 
Taxation under the Local Boards Act is imposed and levied by the Governor in 
Council, while Municipal taxes are levied by' the councillors with his approval. 
With this difference the provisions of the two acts as to the powers of Government 
are the same. No rules have been framed by Government under the Municipa’ 
Act, but there exists a body of minute rules, 176 in number, compiled by the Board 
of Revenue, and prescribed by Government under the Local Boards Act. These 
were framed originally in 1879. Many of them are already obsolete owing to 
changes of system. These have recently been revised by the Board of Revenue, 
and they are under consideration^ Government has also the power (section 118) to 
direct a local board to contribute out of^ its funds towards the expenses incurred 
by another board or municipality, whore such expenditure is incurred for any of the 
legal purposes of the act and is calculated to benefit the inhabitants of the contri« 
buting district or talook, with the proviso however that no such order shall be 
binding upon them until they have had an opportunity of expressing their opinion 
as to its propriety or otherwise. Government has power under section 152 to 
appoint officers to inspect or superintend the operations of the board, and the 
boards are liable for the cost of such appointments. No special appointments 
have as yet been made under this section by the Government. Power is reserved 
to Government to appoint local committees for the management of schools, dispen- 
saries and other institutions, maintained or aided by the board ; provided that 
such committees m\ist act in subordination to the boards. Goveimment pass 
orders as to the number of officers to be employed by the board.s and the salaries 
to be assigned to them. They finally fix the rate at which each tax may be levied 
in each district, talook or union, and undertake to sanction a reduction or remission 
of any tax, in the case of any person or classes of persons, on the ground of poverty 
or inequality of taxation or for any other reason. Under section 71, of the old Act, 
Government delegated to the Board of Revenue most of its functions and powers 
in connection with local . funds. From the 1st of April last however this work 
has been resumed by “Gfovernment. Extracts from the budget are sent by the 
local boards to the Director of Public Instruction, the Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Madras and the Sanitary Commissioner, who submit their 
remarks on the adequacy and appropriateness of the provision made for the educa- 
tional, medical and sanitary needs of the circle. The budget cannot be departed 
from without sanction. A reserve of 10 per cent, of income is set apart to meet 
unforeseen contingencies and the sanction of Government is necessary to an appro- 
priation from this or from the closing balance, or from sources of income not provided 
for in the budget. 

847. Financial. — Estimates for new works amounting to Rupees 1,000 or 
less, have hitherto been sanctioned by the Local Fund boards, and those from 
Rupees ^1,000 to Rupees 5,000 by the Board of Revenue, while those exceeding 
Rupees 5,000 have been sanctioned by Government. Under the rules now under 
revision, the district board will have power to sanction estimates up to a limit 
of Rupees 5,000, and the talook board up to Rupees 2,000. All estimates for 
the repair of works, not provided for by maintenance grants, have been in the same 
way hitherto sanctioned by the Local Fund Boards, provided only that in the case 
of those exceeding Rupees 10,000 the sanction was notified to Government through 
the Board of Revenue. Plans and estimates of new works costing Rupees 2,500 
and upwards, and of repairs except re-metalling of roads costing upwards of 
Rupees 10,000, and of all other works in which professional supervision may be 
considered desirable are forwarded to the Chief Engineer, and his approval is 
necessary before the works are sanctioned by the competent authority. The last- 
named rules are under revision. The only change proposed is in the pecuniary 
limit, wbicli has not yet been definitely fixed. Sections 54 and 56 respectively of 
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the Act provide that “ the distidct and talook funds shall bo lodged in such Bank 
or Government Treasury as the President, under the orders of Government., may 
direct, and section 140 of the Act provides that the Union Fund shall be lodged in 
the nearest Government Treasury or with tho approval of the talook board with 
some private bank or banker. All expenses incurred by tho President or Chair- 
man as the case may be shall be paid out of such funds, and all orders or cheques 
upon the district or talook fund shall be signed by the President, or, in his absence, 
by any officer authorised by him for the purpose, all similar orders or cheques on 
the union fund being signed by the chairman alone. Under arrangements rnatie 
by the Accountaut-Goneral in J882, the system of audit has been localised and 
improved and may now be regarded as satisfactory. It is conducted continuously 
in the districts in the Collectors’ offices and is checked by inspecting officers \vlio 
visit the districts in turn under the orders of the Accountant-General and examine 
the work of the local auditors. 

848. Statistics. — Tho amount of revenue collected and the oxpenditni’o 
incurred in each year from 1 856-57, tho second year after tho creation of local 
funds, up to 1883-84 is sliown Inflow. ['"*] The great variations in receipts from 
other sources are duo chiefly to the item public works refunds which are meretv 
matters of account- Tliey will no\v cease as tho public works are no !ong'*r 
executed by the Imperial Engineers. Tho normal receipts from other scnirces are 
about Rupees 12,00,000 per antjum. 
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849. Natuke of the Suiuect. — There is no separate statistical department uiuler 
tho Government, each (3xecutive department and each branch of the Secretariat 
recording such statistics as it is principally concerned with. Tho Board of Revenue 
records more statistics than any other department. Its volume of Trade and Navi- 
gation issued to the public is especially noticeable. In the Public Department how- 
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Kocreipts. 



Expondituro- 



Year. 


Land-cosB. 

Othop 

sources. 

Total. 

Pablio 

works. 

Education. 

Sanitatiotk, 

health 

and 

charitable 

institu- 

tiona. 

Miacol- 

lanooua, 

inclodiog 

advancea. 

Total, 

1856-57 



rb. 

32,399 

R,. 

73,7*9 

K8, 

1,06, 1*S 

RS. 

RB. 

RS. 

... 

El. 

K*. 

80,272 

1857-58 



45,161 

7S.273 

1,23.434 





1.42, too 

1S5S-S9 



70,095 

JH).078 

l,r>0,l73 



... 


1,16,979 

ISSfl-CK) 


... 

87,938 

1,(K>,695 

1,88,533 






1860-61 



l,0i,494 

2,76.444 

3.80,938 



... 



1861-62 



1,02,140 

1,30,939 

2.33,070 





.l.ClHillfi 

1862-63 



1,33.065 

2,50,018 

3.83,113 





3.30,165 

1863-64 



1,19,122 

3,S.*,.579 

4,04,701 





4,;i0,*»09 

1861-65 



1,39,926 

r, 01.219 

6,44,175 





4,15.010 

1865-66 



1,77,822 

4,75.632 

U,63,3S* 






1866-67 


... 

3,04,526 

5,7(;,284 

8,60,810 





7,88,10] 

1867-68 



12,19,935 

6,05,438 

18,23,373 

. . . 



... 

1 5,09,7 W: 

1868-69 



20,43.630 

6,11,394 

26,55,02* 

27,50,041 




i 

1 23,58,924 

18t;9-7U 



21,65,100 

5,90,941 

... 



1 

24.06,579 

1870-71 



19,26,273 

5,20.089 

2*,40,3C2 

.a. 



... 

24,7<iA152 

1871-72 



23.45,721 

15,04,094 

3S,*9,8IS 

38,95,544 

i .69,891 

],G2,389 

39,700 

, 43,67,530 

1872-73 



38,83,766 

19,28, F76 

68,11,042 

42,48,525 

3.16,486 

2.71,870 

1,76,552 

60,12,433 

1 H73-74 



38,04,978 

22,61.590 

GQ,6C,668 

60,36,706 

3,60,102 

4,CS,fW0 

1,72,008 

i 60.37,470 

1874-75 


... 

38,69,207 

! 21,07,603 

69,76,810 

I 45,81,520 

8,28.902 

6,10,908 

1,37,060 

6(5,68,419 

1875-76 


..a 

37,69,645 

23,70,646 

61,40,291 

47,22,040 

if 

w 

7,98,053 

2,10,137 

61,63,419 

1076-77 



31,92,180 

13,85,548 

45.77,728 

40,92,718 

9,66.919 

2,00,282 

57,21,950 

1 877-78 


• • • 

31.07,177 

26,31,001 

67.28,178 

42,89,807 

4,46,884 

8.70.760 

1,54,722 

57,01,733 

1878-79 



30,60,170 

36,41.108 

76.10,278 

46,06,650 

3.85,861 

9,41,395 

1,58,311 

01,82,217 

1 870-80 
1880-81 
ISSl-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 



43,60,857 

20,84.939 

04,64,796 

34,57,907 

3,85,481 

9,25,329 

3,13,077 

60,82,304 



38,43,414 

12,60,467 

61,03,881 

32,32,200 

4,71,070 

9,26,677 

2,12,415 

48,43,102 



40,16,352 

13,74,182 

63.90,634 

37,34.300 

6,70,608 

10,64,150 

3,65,403 

57,24.017 



42.15,116 

13,40,3-iO 

65,64,464 

41.94,871 

6,61,868 

10,86.626 1 

1,863)62 

60,70,711 



43,57,425 

14,G3,85L 

68,20,776 

39,87,646 

j 

6,81,880 

10,40,280 

a.80.776 

1 

60«99,020 
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ever of tho Secretariat are concentrated the arrangpements for obtaining yearly 
reports from each executive department and for consolidating them into a single 
Presidency Administration Report. A considerable portion of these reports is 
statistical, and tho statistics in these which are designed for reproduction in the 
Presidency Administration Report follow the forms prescribed by the 1866 Sta- 
tistical Committee of the Government of India, being uniform for the several 
Presidencies. In Vol. II, App. XCI, are shown the different materials which 
are combined to make tlie Presidency Administration Report. A junior officer is 
appointed yearly to effect the central compilation. 








